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PREFACE 


,T0    THE    BL^VENTH    EDITION. 


In  the  preface  to  the  eighth  edition^  (which  will  be  found  upon  the 
next  page,)  something  like  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Book  of  the  Indians  may-  be  seen ;  in  addition  to  which  it  may 
be  stated  here,  that  the  ninth  and  tenth  editions  were  merely  reprints 
of  the  eighth,  without  either  additions  or  corrections. 

The  work  was  an  original  attempt  to  bring  the  events  in  Indian 
history  under  certain  heads,  which  heads  were  the  leaders  in  the 
eyents  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  This  plan,  although  the  most 
difficult  probably  that  could  have  been  chosen,  has  been  well  received 
by  the  public,  which  encourages  the  publishers  to  continue  its  publi- 
cation. 

The  date  of  my  last  preface,  on  the  following  page,  was  accidentally 
omitted.  It  should  have  been  1841.  The  disagreement  between  the 
dates  in  the  title-pages  of  books  of  the  present  day,  with  certain  facts 
in  other  parts  of  them,  oflen  set  matters  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view. 
The  practice  of  stereotyping  has  caused  much  confusion,  if  not  all  that 
to  which  I  refer.  It  now  behoves  an  author,  like  the  almanac  maker, 
to  write  his  preface  to  suit  the  latitude  of  one  year  as  well  as  another. 
This  remark  is  made  to  explain  some  seeming  inconsistencies  which 
may  be  found  in  the  work,  it  being  stereotyped.  The  reader  is  there- 
fore desired  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  whole  work,  as  it  now  appears, 
was  published  in  1841,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  important 
corrections,  and  a  few  notes  at  the  end,  has  remained  the  same  to  this 
time.  There  has,  however,  been  added  to  this  edition,  a  very  particu- 
lar Indbx,  at  a  great  expense  of  labor ;  and  it  is  now  submitted  as 
finished,  though  not  as  9^  finished  performance. 

The  author  is  not  insensible  to  the  approbation  which  has  been 
constantly  bestowed  upon  his  labors,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
he  would  here  tender  his  sincere  gratitude  in  return.  That  approba- 
tion, with 'the  kind  expressions  of  the  most  esteemed  literary  and  other 
friends,  has  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  labors  in  the  same  field ; 
and  he  now  has,  in  a  forward  state,  a  very  comprehensive  work  on  our 
Indian  aflmirs,  brought  together  under  a  more  perfect  system  than  any 
thing  of  the  kind  hitherto  promulgated,  and  far  more  extensive.  Time 
will  determine  its  fate. 

Boston,  JIfay,  1849. 
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PREFACE. 


Tbb  ttudr  of  American  History  in  general,  and  of  Indian  History  in  particular,  has 
long  been  tne  fayorite  employment  of  many  of  my  hours ;  I  cannot  say  "leisure  hours," 
for  such  are  unknown  to  me ;  but  time  amidst  a  variety  of  cares  and  business,  and  be> 
fore  and  after  **  business  hours."  My  first  publication  upon  the  subject  of  the  Indians 
was  an  edition  of  Church's  History  of  Philip's  War,  a  duodecimo,  with  notes  and  an 
appendix.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1825 ;  and,  in  1827,  it  was  considerably  enlarsed, 
and  issued  in  a  second  edition,  the  copyright  of  which,  not  long  after,  passea  out  of  my 
hands,  and  the  number  of  editions  since  issued  is  unknown  to  me ;  but,  about  two 
years  since,  one  of  the  proprietors  told  me  they  amounted  to  some  thirty  or  forty ;  yet 
** second  edition"  is  continued  in  the  title-pa^  to  this  day,  (1848).  In  this  republi- 
cation I  intimated  my  design  of  a  work  upon  Indian  Bioobapht,  and  in  1832,  a  small 
duodecimo  of  348  pages,  bearing  that  title,  was  published.  In  that  edition,  the  chiefs 
and  others  noticed  were  arranged  alphabetically.  In  1833,  a  tecond  edition  was  issued, 
with  The  Book  of  thb  Indians  superadded  to  the  title.  The  volume  now  contained 
three  times  as  much  as  before,  and  yet  my  materials  were  scarcely  half  exhausted.  It 
was  in  octavo,  and  under  an  entirely  new  arrangement,  namely,  in  books  and  chapters; 
each  BOOK  being  paged  bv  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  new  matter  at  some  future 
time  at  the  end  of  each  Book.  This  arrangement  was  continued  through  all  the  edi- 
tions to  the  present.  A  third  edition,*  also  considerably  enlarsed,  was  published  in 
1834,  which  extended  to  548  pages,  108  more  than  the  second.  Tne  same  year  produced 
a  fiurth,  with  a  few  corrections,  but  without  altering  the  number  of  the  edition  in  the 
titie-page.  A  Jifth,  which  stands  numbered  as  the  fourth^  appeared  in  1835,  with  the 
addition  of  a  catalogue  of  all  the  principal  Indian  tribes,  arranged  alphabetically. 
This  was  drawn,  at  great  expense  of  time,  from  an  incredible  number  of  sources.  The 
second  edition  had  been  stereotvped,  to  the  original  cost  of  which  great  expense  had 
been  added  in  corrections  and  aaoitions,  considerably  exceeding  the  profits  which  had 
aeorued,  and  J  was  now  beginning  to  console  myself  that  very  little,  if  any  thing,  more 
would  be  required  by  way  of  additions  or  corrections,  and  that  I  should  soon  begin  to 
derive  some  small  advantage  from  it,  as  it  had  been  tolerably  well  received ;  but  I  found 
I  had  '* reckoned  without  my  host;  "  for,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  September,  1835, 
the  whole  was  consumed  by  fire.  This  was  quite  discouraffing.  However,  I  soon  de- 
termined to  stereotype  it  anew.  Thus  taking  advantage  of  what  I  had  considered  a 
great  misfortune,  I  began  to  revise  the  whole  throughout.  Parts  were  rewritten,  and 
additions  made  in  almost  every  page,  and  the  page  itself  was  enlarged,  although  one 
of  the  pages  of  the  former  editions  contained  as  much  reading  as  two  octavo  pages  in 
the  common  type.  Besides  this  enlargement  of  the  pages,  their  number  was  extended 
to  fix  hundrta.  Such  were  the  preparations  for  the  sixth  (though  printed  as  the  fifth) 
edition,  an  impression  of  which  was  issued  in  1836.  The  next  year  produced  a  teventh. 
This  was  the  same  as  the  preceding,  excepting  a  few  important  corrections.  I  come 
now  to  the  eighth  and  present  edftion,  which  has  received  very  important  enlargements 
in  the  three  last  books,  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred  paget;  and  it  may  be 
proper  to  note,  that  all  after  pages  143  of  Book  III.,  96  of  Book  I  v.,  168  of  Book  Y., 
are  additions  to  what  has  been  before  published.  And  the  catalogue  of  the  tbibbs 
has  been  enlarged  to  more  than  twice  its  original  amount.  It  is  now  submitted  with 
all  its  imperfections ;  and,  although  I  hope  to  multiply  the  number  of  editions,  I  have 
no  Intention  of  further  enlarging  the  work. 

This  edition  has  been  delayed  many  months  in  consequence  of  a  hope  I  had  enter- 
tained of  living  to  be  assurea  that  the  Florida  war  was  at  an  end.  That  time  may  now 
be  considered  to.  have  arrived.  On  the  events  of  that  war,  as  will  be  seen,  I  have  been 
full  and  particular ;  and,  if  events  of  importance  have  escaped  me,  it  was  not  because 
I  had  not  used  great  exertions  to  possess  myself  of  them.  If,  however,  a  doubt  should 
be  raised  upon  tnis  head,  I  would  refer  the  skeptical  reader  to  a  document  published 
by  order  of  the  U.  8.  Senate  in  1840,  purporting  to  be  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
**  showing  the  massacres  committed  and  the  property  destroyed  by  the  hostile  Indians 
in  Florida  "  since  1835,  where  a  comparison  may  be  made  between  what  I  have  pub- 
lished, and  the  amount  of  information  in  the  possession  of  the  war  department. 

The  history  of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  Cherokees  has  been  an  important 
addition  to  this  edition ;  "and,  whatever  judgments  may  be  pronounced  upon  it  by  the 
present  generation,  I  shall  remain  silent,  under  the  consciousness  that  I  have  done  no 
miustice  to  the  parties  concerned.  I  have  been  an  observer  through  the  whole  course 
of  it,  and  registered  events  as  they  passed.  I  have  not  used  a  dirk  in  the  dark,  but 
the  broadsword  in  oi>en  day,  with  fair  warning  ta  the  adversary.  **  Let  those  who 
undertake  prepare  to  undergo." 


s  As  the  word  arficim  in  the  title-pan  of  a  iMOk  now-a-daya  may  mean  any  thing  or  nothing, 
wlien  a  number  stands  before  it.  I  will  Just  observe  that  my  first  edition  consisted  of  1,500  copies, 
the  seecskd  of  8,000,  the  thiid  of  500,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  of  1,000  each,  and  the  seventh  of 
NO. 
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head's  expedition — Brutal  massacre  of  a  chief— 
Gelelemend—Bqokontpahelas  — Reproves  the 
murder  of  Major  Trueman  and  others — In  the 
battle  of  Presq'Islo — His  death — His  intrfri 
pidity — Further  particulars  of  Captain  Pipe- 
Bis  fiunous  speech— Expedition  and  defeat  of 
Colonel  Crawford,  who  is  burnt  at  tho  stakc^ 
Chiktommo—  King-crane  —  Little-turtle — De- 
feats General  St.  Clair's  army — Incidents  in  that 
affair — Little-turtle's  opinion  of  General  Wayne 
—Visits  Philadelphia— His  interview  with  C. 
F.  Volney— Anecdotes — ^Blne-iacket — Defeated 
by  Gen.  Wapme  in  the  battle  or  Pres<f  Isle..  .554 

Chap.  V.  Life  of  Tbayandaneca,  called  by  tiie 
whites  Brant — His  education— Visits  England 
—Commissioned  there — His  sister  a  companion 
to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson — His  letter  to  the  Oneidas 
—Affair  with  Herkimer  at  Unadilla— Cuts  off 
Herkimer  and  900  men  at  Oriskana— Anecdote 
of  Herkimer — Bums  Springfield — Horrid  affair 
of  Wyomin^^Incidents — Destroys  Cherry  Val- 
ley— Barbarities  of  the  tories — Sullivan's  dep- 
redations among  the  Five  Nations — Brant  de- 
fbated  by  the  Americans  at  Newtown — De- 
struction of  Minisink.  and  slaughter  of  100  peo- 
ple—Destruction of  Harpersfield— Brant's  letter 
to  M'Caosland— Marriage  of  his  daughter— Her 
husband  killed — Brant  liecomes  the  friend  of 

eace — Visits  Philadelphia — His  marriage — 
unds  granted  him  by  tbe  king — His  death — His 
son  John— Traits  of  character — One  of  his  sons 
killed  by  hin^  in  an  attempt  to  kill  hu  father- 
Account  of  Brant's  arrival  in  England— Somo 

account  ofhis  children, 577 

Cbap.  VI.  Facts  in  tbe  history  of  tho  Seneca 
Datioo— Sagoyowttha,  or  Rod-Jacket— His  flt- 


moua  q)e6ch  to  a  mSssiooarv— His  interviaw 
with  Colonel  Snelling^Britiah  invade  his  co^i- 
try— Resolves  to  repel  them — His  speech  upoa 
-  the  event— Governor  Clinton's  account  of  bim 
— Witchcraft  aflhir— Complains  of  encroadi- 
ments — One  of  his  people  put  to  death  for  being 
a  witcb— He  defends  the  executioner— His  in- 
terview with  Lafayette— Council  at  Canandai- 
gua- Farmers-brother— Red-jacket  visiu  Phil- 
adelphia— His  speech  to  the  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania— Speech  of  Agwelondongwas,  or  Good- 
peter— Narrative  of  his  capture  during  the  rev- 
olutionary war— Farmers4irother,  or  Bonaya- 
wus  —  Visits  Philadelphia  —  Peter-jaqnette  — 
Visiu  France— Account  ofhis  death- Memo- 
rable speech  of  Farmers-brother— His  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  war — Notice  of  sevenil  other 
Seneca  chien— Koyingquatah\  or  Young-king — 
Juskakaka,  or  Little-billy— AchiouL  or  Half- 
town— Kiandogewa.  or  Big-tree— Gyantwaia, 
or  Corn-plant— Address  of  the  three  latter  to 
President  Washington— Grant  of  land  to  Big- 
tree— His  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  death- 
Further  account  of  Corn-plant— His  own  ac- 
count of  himself— Interesting  events  in  his  life 
—His  sons, 583 

Chap.  VII.  Tecumseh— His  great  exertions  to 
prevent  the  whites  from  overrunning  his  coun- 
try—His expedition  on  Hacker's  Creek— Co- 
operation of  his  brother,  the  Prophet— Rise  of 
the  difficulties  between  Tecumseh  and  Gover- 
nor Harrison— Speech  of  tbe  former  in  a  coun- 
cil at  Vincennes— Fearful  occurrence  in  that 
council — Winnemak — Tecumseh  visited  by 
Governor  Harrison  at  his  camp— Determination 
of  war  the  result  of  the  interview  on  both  sides 
— Characteristic  anecdote  of  the  chief— Deter- 
mines, in  the  event  of  wor,  to  prevent  barbar- 
ities—Battle of  Tippecanoe— Battle  of  the 
Thames,  and  death  of  Tecumseh — Description 
of  his  person — Important  events  in  his  life— 
Pukeesneno,  &ther  of  Tecumseh — His  death- 
Battle  of  Magaugo— Specimen  of  the  Shawanee 
language — Particular  account  of  Ellskwatawa, 
or  Uic  Prophet — Account  of  Round-heed — Cap- 
ture and  massacre  of  General  Winchester's 
army  at  the  River  Raisin — Myeerah,  or  the 
Crane,  commonly  called  Walk-in-the-Water— 
Black-bird  —  Wawnahton  —  Black-thunder  — 
Ongpatonga, 616 

Chap.  VIIL  Black-hawk's  war— Historical  ac- 
count of  tiie  tribes  engaged  in  it— Treaty  be- 
tween them — Murders  among  tho  Sioux  and 
Chippewas  —  Red-bird — Black-hawk  —  Indians 
insulted — ^Their  countrv  sold  without  their  con- 
sent— This  occasions  the  war, 637 

Chap.  IX.  March  of  Major  Stillman— Kills 
some  of  Black-hawk's  men — Stillman's  defeat 
— Menomonies  join  the  whites — Settlement  de- 
stroyed— Captivity  of  two  young  women— Con- 
gress orders  out  troops — Indians  cut  off  by  Gen- 
eral Dodge — Snider's  defoatr-Stevenson's  de- 
feat—Defeat of  Major  Dement — Battle  of  the 
Ouisconsin — Battle  of  tho  9d  of  August,  and  end 
of  tbe  war,. 644 

Chap.  X.  History  of  the  chiefs  under  Black- 
hawk — Neapope — Surrender  of  Black-hawk— 
Wabokieskie— Indians  at  Washington 654 

Crap.  XI.  Observations  on  the  causes  of  the 
war — Indians  visit  the  Atlantic  States, 661 

Chap.  XII.  From  the  time  Black-hawk  was  set 
at  liberty  in  his  own  country^  in  1833,  to  his 
death,  on  October  3d,  1838,  with  other  impor- 
tant matters  connected  with  the  Indians  in  tho 
west, 679 

Chap.  XIII.  Some  further  particulars  of  eurly 
events  on  the  borders  of  Pennsvlvania, 678 

Chap.  XIV.  Earlv  western  history — Incidents 
of  battles— Skirmishes  and  defeats, 68d 

Chap.  XV.  SeenU  qT  tJu  hudim  loar  «f  1763 
and  1764,M  tk4  OAie, 689 

Appxhdix, 667—700 
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AN 


ALPHABETICAL  ENUMERATION 

OF 

THE   INDIAN   TRIBES    AND   NATIONS. 


Air  attempt  is  made,  in  the  foUowinff  Table,  to  locate  the  various  bands  of 
Aborigines,  ancient  and  modern,  and  to  convey  the  best  information  respect- 
ing their  numbers  our  multifarious  sources  will  warrant  Modem  writers 
have  been,  for  several  vears,  endeavorinfi^  to  divide  North  America  into  cer- 
tain districts,  each  of  which  should  include  all  the  Indians  speaking  the  same, 
or  dialects  of  the  same,  language ;  but  whoever  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
subject,  must  undoubtedly  have  been  convinced  that  it  can  never  be  done 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  This  has  been  undertaken  in  reference  to  an 
approximation  of  the  great  question  of  the  origin  of  this  people,  fh>m  a  com- 
parison of  the  various  languages  used  among  mem.  An  unwritten  language 
IS  easily  varied,  and  there  can  be  no  barrier  to  innovation.  A  continual  in- 
termixing of  tribes  has  gone  on  from  the  period  of  their  origin  to  the  present 
time,  judging  from  what  we  have  daily  seen ;  and  when  any  two  tribes  unite, 
speaking  dinerent  languages,  or  dialects  of  the  same,  a  new  dialect  is  pro- 
duced by  such  amalgamation.  Hence  the  accumulation  of  vocabularies 
would  be  like  the  pursuit  of  an  infinite  series  in  mathematics ;  with  this 
difference,  however — in  the  one  we  recede  from  the  object  in  pursuit,  while 
in  the  other  we  approach  it  But  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  dispar- 
agingly of  this  attempt  at  classification ;  for,  if  it  be  unimportant  in  the  main 
design,  it  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  student  in  Indian  history  on 
other  accounts.  Thus,  the  IMees  are  said  to  speak  a  primitive  language, 
and  they  were  districted  in  a  small  territory  south  of  the  Cherokees ;  but, 
some  200  years  ago,  —  if  they  then  existed  as  a  tribe,  and  their  tradition  be 
trae, —  the^  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  one  of  the  great  lakes.  And 
they  are  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Shawanees  by  some  of  themselves. 
We  know  an  important  community  of  them  is  still  in  existence  in  Florida. 
Have  they  created  a  new  language  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings  ?  or 
have  those  from  whom  they  separated  done  so  ?  Such  are  the  difficulties  we 
meet  with  at  every  step  of  a  classification.  But  a  dissertation  upon  these 
matters  cannot  now  be  attempted. 

In  the  following  analysis,  the  names  of  the  tribes  have  been  ^nerally  given 
in  the  singular  number,  for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  and  the  word  Indiana^  after 
such  names,  is  omitted  from  the  same  cause.  Few  abbreviations  have  been 
used:  —  W.  R.,  ufeti  of  the  Rodty  Mbuntaina ;  m.,  miUes ;  r.,  river ;  1.,  hht ; 
and  perhaps  a  few  others.  In  some  instances,  reference  is  made  to  the  bodv 
of  the  work,  where  a  more  extended  account  of  a  tribe  is  to  be  found.  Such 
references  are  to  the  Book  and  Page,  the  same  as  in  the  Index. 

Abekas,  probably  Muikogeesi  under  the  French  at  Tombeckbee  in  17^. 
Abbwaxibs,  oVer  Maine  till  1754,  then  went  to  Canada ;  200  in  1689 ;  150  in  1780. 
Absoboka,  (Hinetare,)  S.  branch  Yellowstone ;  lat.  46<=>,  Ion.  106^ ;  45.000  in  1884. 
AccoxBSAW,  W.  tide  Colorado,  about  200  m.  S.  W.  Nacogdoches,  in  1805. 
AooMAK,  one  of  the  six  tribes  in  Virginia  when  settled  by  the  EnsUsh  in  1607* 
AnABB,  4  m.  from  Nachitoches,  on  Lake  Macdon ;  40  men  in  1805. 
ADDuncDAXS,  (Algonkin,)  along  the  N.  shore  St.  Lawrence ;  100  in  1786. 
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AiTAGOXTLA,  small  clan  in  1783,  on  Mississippi  r.,  8  m.  abore  Point  Coup^. 
AoAWOH,  (Wampanoags,)  at  Sandwich,  Mass^  others  at  Ipswich,  in  1620,  &c. 
Ahwahawat,  rMinetare,)  S.  W.  Missouri  1820,  3  m.  above  Mandans ;  200  in  1805. 
Ajoubs,  S.  of  tne  Missouri,  and  N.  of  the  Padoucas ;  1,100  in  1760. 
Alansab,  (Fall,)  head  branches  S.  fork  Saskashawan ;  2,500  in  1804. 
Aloonxin,  oyer  Canada ;  from  low  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
Aliatan,  three  tribes  in  1805  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  heads  Platte. 
Alichb,  near  Nacogdoches  in  1805,  then  nearly  extinct ;  spoke  Caddo. 
Allakawbak,  (Paunch,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  heads  Big  Horn  r. ;  2,300  in  1805. 
Allibaha,  (Creeks,)  formerly  on  that  r.,  but  removed  to  Red  River  in  1764. 
Ahalistbs,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  St.  Lawrence ;  500  in  1760. 
Anas AOVNTAJLOOK,  (Abenaki,)  on  sources  Androscoggin,  in  Maine,  tiU  1750. 
Anbastbs,  once  on  S.  shore  Lake  Erie,  S.  W.  Senecas,  who  destroyed  them  in  1672. 
Apaches,  (Lapane,)  between  Rio  del  Norte  and  sources  of  Nuaces  r. ;  3,500  in  1817. 
Apalachicola,  once  on  that  r.  in  W.  Florida ;  removed  to  Red  River  in  1764. 
Appaloyjsa,  aboriginal  in  the  country  of  their  name ;  but  40  men  in  1805.         ' 
AauANUSCHiONi,  the  name  by  which  the  Iroquois  knew  themselves. 
Arapahas,  S.  side  main  Canada  River ;  4,000  in  1836,  on  Kanzas  River. 
Abmouchiquoib,  or  Marachitb,  (Abenaki,)  on  River  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
Arrbn AMUSE,  on  St.  Antonio  River^  near  its  mouth,  in  Texas ;  120  in  1818. 
AssiNNABOiN,  (Sioux,)  between  Assinn.  and  Missouri  r. ;  1,000  on  Ottawa  r.  in  1836. 
Atbnas,  in  a  village  with  the  FacuUi  in  1836,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Atkapascow,  about  the  shores  of  the  great  lake  of  their  name. 
Atnas,  (Ojibe^as,^  next  S.  of  the  Athaj^aacow,  about  lat.  67^  N.,  in  1790. 
Attacafas,  in  a  aistrict  of  their  name  in  Louisiana:  but  50  men  in  1805. 
Attapuloas,  (Seminoles;)  on  Little  r.,  a  branch  of  Oloklikana,  1820,  and  220  sonls. 
Attikamioues,  in  N.  of  Canada,  destroyed  by  pestilence  in  1670. 
Auoosisoo,  (Abenaki,)  between  the  Saco  and  Androscoggin  River  in  1630,  ftc. 
AuQHQVAOA,  on  E.  branch  Susquehannah  River ;  150  in  1768 ;  since  extinct. 
Atavais,  40  leagues  up  the  Dee  Moines,  S.  £.  side;  800  in  1805. 
Atvtans,  8,000  m  1820,  S.  W.  the  Missouri,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Bataqottla,  W.  bank  Mississippi,  opposite  the  Colipasa ;  important  in  1699. , 
Bbdies,  on  Trinitv  River,  La.,  about  60  m.  S.  of  Nacogdoches ;  100  in  1805. 
Bio-DEViLB,  (Yonktons,}  2,500  in  1836;  about  the  heads  of  Red  River. 
BiLOXi,  at  Buoxi,  Gulf  Mex.,  1699 ;  a  few  on  Red  r.,  1804,  where  they  had  removed. 
Blackfbbt,  sources  Missouri ;  30,000  in  1834 ;  nearly  destroyed  by  small-pox,  1838. 
Blanche,  (Bearded,  or  White,)  upper  S.  branches  of  the  Missouri  in  1820. 
Blue-mud,  W.,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1820. 
Bbothsrton,  near  Oneida  Lake ;  composed  of  various  tribes ;  350  in  1836. 

Caddo,  on  Red  River  in  1717,  powerful ;  on  Sodo  Bay  in  1800 ;  in  1804, 100  men. 
Cadodache,  (Nacogdochet,)  on  Angelina  r.,  100  m.  above  the  Neches ;  60  in  1820. 
Caiwas,  or  Kaiwa,  on  main  Canada  River,  and  S.  of  it  in  1830. 
Calasthocle,  N.  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  the  Chillates ;  200  in  1820. 
Callimdl,  coast  of  the  Pacific,  40  m.  N.  Columbia  River;  1,200  in  1820. 
Camanchbs,  (Shoshone,)  warlike  and  numerous ;  in  interior  of  Texas. 
Canaesee,  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1610,  from  the  W.  end  to  Jamaica. 
Canoes,  (Kansas.)  1805,  f^om  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  over  Grand  r.,  toward  Vera  Craz. 
Canibas,  (Abenaki,)  numerous  in  1607,  and  after ;  on  both  sides  Kennebeck  River. 
Ca&ankoua,  on  peninsula  of  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  Louisiana ;  1,500  in  1805. 
Cabeb,  on  the  coast  between  the  Nuaces  and  Rio  del  Norte ;  2,600  in  1817. 
Careieas,  (Nateotetains,)  a  name  given  the  natives  of  N.  Caledonia  by  traders. 
Cas'tahana,  between  sources  Padouca  fork  and  Yellowstone ;  5,000  in  1805. 
Cataila,  between  N.  and  S.  forks  of  Chien  River ;  about  3,000  in  1804. 
Catawba,  till  late,  on  their  river  in  8.  Carolina ;  1,500  in  1743,  and  450  in  1764. 
Cathlacumups,  on  main  shore  Columbia  River,  S.  W.  Wappatoo  i. :  450  in  1820. 
Cathlakahikit,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia,  160  m.  up ;  900  in  1820. 
Cat^lakamaps,  80  m.  up  Columbia  River ;  about  700  in  1820. 
Cathlamat,  on  the  Pacific,  ^  m.  S.  mouth  of  Columbia  River ;  600  in  1820. 
Cathlanambnamen,  on  an  island  in  mouth  of  Wallaumut  River ;  400  in  1820. 


Cathlasko,  900  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Chippanchikchiks. 

Cathlathla,  900  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlakahikits. 

Cathlath,  500  in  1820,  on  the  Wallaumut  River,  60  m.  from  its  mouth. 

Cattanahaw,  between  the  Saskashawan  and  Missouri  Rivers,  in  1805. 

Cauohnewaoa,  places  where  Christians  lived  were  so  called. 

Chactoo,  on  Red  River ;  in  1805,  but  100;  indigenous :  always  lived  there. 

Chaouanoks,  the  French  so  called  the  Shawanese ;  (Chowans  ?) 

Chbeoeb,  (Cherokees,)  50  to  80  m.  S.  of  them ;  called  also  Mid.  Settlement,  1780. 

Chbhavs,  small  tribe  on  Flint  River,, destroyed  by  Georgia  militia  in  1817* 

Chepktan,  claim  from  lat.  60^  to  65<>,  Ion.  lOOo  to  110°  W. ;  7,500  in  1812. 

Chbeokbb,  in  Georgia,  S.  Carolina,  &o.,  till  1836;  then  forced  beyond  the  MiisiBS. 
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Ckbsxitai.O'WA,  (Seminoles,)  580  in  1820,  W.  side  Chattahoochee. 
Chxbn,  (Dog,)  near  the  sources  Chien  River;  300  in  1805 ;  200  in  1820. 
Chihbbubbsh,  40  m.  N.  of  Columbia  River  ^  1,400  in  1820. 

Chickasaw,  between  heads  of  Mobile  River  in  1780 ;  once  10,000 ;  now  in  Arkansas. 
Chzppakchikobixb,  60  in  1820,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  220  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Chikahomini,  on  Matapony  River,  Ya.,  in  1661 ;  but  3  or  4  in  1790 ;  now  extinct. 
CHiKAMAiroAS,  on  Tennessee  River,  90  m.  below  the  Cherokees,  in  1790. 
Chillates,  ISO  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  N.  Columbia  River,  beyond  the  QuieetSQS. 
CBiii.uKiTTBQUAir,  on  the  Columbia,  next  below  the  Narrows :  1,400  in  1820. 
Chiltz,  N.  of  Columbia  River,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  Killaxthocles. 
Chihivahpuk,  on  Xjewis  River,  N.  W.  side  of  the  Columbia ;  1,800  in  1820. 
Chinkook,  on  N.  aide  Columbia  River ;  in  1820,  about  400  in  28  lodges. 
Chippewas,  about  Lake  Superior,  and  other  vast  regions  of  the  N.,  very  numerous. 
Chriii ICHA,  on  W.  bank  Miss.  River  in  1722 ;  once  powerful,  then  slaves. 
Choktaw,  S.  of  the  Creeks ;  15^000  in  1812 ;  in  1848  m  Arkansas. 
Chofuknibh,  on  Kooskooskee  Kiver;  4,300  in  1806,  in  73  lodges. 
Chowanox,  (Shawanese  ?)  in  N.  Carolina,  on  Bennetts  Creek,  in  1708 ;  8,000  in  1680. 
Chowanb^  E.  of  the  Tuscaroras  in  N.  Carolina ;  60  join  the  Tuscaroras  in  1720. 
CHBiaTSKAXJX,  only  another  spelling  of  Kjvistbnaux,  which  see. 
CLAHCIJKU.AH,  700  in  1820,  on  the  Columbia  River,  below  the  rapids. 
CiAKSTAXt,  W.  R.,  on  a  river  fiowing  into  the  Columbia  at  Wappatoo  Island. 
Clamoctomich,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  Chiltz ;  260  in  1820. 
CLANncATAS,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Island ;  200  in  1820,  W.  R. 
CLAKNASxnfiMtrxB,  S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Island :  280  in  1820,  W.  R. 
Clatbops,  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River ;  1,300  in  1820. 
CiABKAXES,  on  a  river  of  their  name  flowinginto  the  Wallaumut ;  1,800  in  1820. 
Cnbis,  on  a  river  flowing  into  Sabine  Lake,  1690 ;  the  Coenis  of  Hennepin,  probsbly. 
CoHAXiBS,  nearly  destroyed  in  Pontiak's  time;  in  1800,  a  few  near  Lake  Winnebago. 
CoLAPissAS,  on  E.  bank  Mississippi  in  1720,  opposite  head  of  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
CoNCHATTAS  camo  to  Appalousas  in  1794^  from  £.  the  Mississ. ;  in  1801,  on  Sabine. 
CoNOABXES,  a  small  tribe  on  Congaree  River,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  long  since  gone. 
CoMOTfty  perhaps  Kanhawas,  being  once  on  that  river ;  (Canals,  and  variations?) 
CoouLOO-ooBB,  1,500  in  1806,  coast  of  Pacific,  S.  of  Columbia  r.,  and  S.  of  KiUawats. 
CooPSPELLAB,  on  a  river  fallins  into  the  Columbia.  N.  of  Clark's ;  1,600  in  1806. 
CoosADAB,  (Creeks,)  oneeresioed  near  the  River  Tallapoosie. 
CoPFEB,  60  called  from  their  copper  ornaments,  on  Coppermine  River,  in  the  north. 
CoBBBS,  (Tuscaroras,)  on  Neus  River,  K.  CaroUna,  in  1700,  and  subsequently. 
CoBODBAWA,  on  St.  Jacintho  River,  between  Trinity  and  Brasos ;  350  in  1820. 
C0WI.IT8ICK,  on  Columbia  River,  62  m;  from  Its  mouth,  in  3  villages ;  2,400  in  1820. 
Cbsbbs,  (Muscogees,)  Savannah  r.  to  St.  Augustine,  tnence  to  Flint  r.,  1730. 
Cbxbs,  (Lynx,  or  Cat,)  another  name  of  the  Rnistenaux,  or  a  part  of  them. 
Cbows,  (Absorokas,)  S.  branches  of  the  Yellowstone  River ;  45,000  in  1834. 
Cin&AHMiM,  on  both  sides  Columbia  River,  above  the  Sokulks ;  1,200  in  1820. 

Dahoota,  or  DocoTA,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 

Delawabb,  (Lenna-lenape,)  those  once  on  Delaware  River  and  Bay ;  500  in  1750. 

DnrovDADiss,  (Huxons,)  same  called  by  the  French  Tionontaties. 

D0EO8,  small  tribe  on  the  Maryland  side  Potomac  River,  in  1675. 

DoQBiBS,  (Blackfeet,)  but  speak  a  different  language. 

Dogs,  the  Chiens  of  the  French.    See  Chien. 

BoTAXE,  120  in  1805 ;  about  the  heads  of  Chien  River,  in  the  open  country. 

Saxuses.    See  Emubas. 

BcHEXiMS,  (Canoe-men,)  on  R.  St.*  Johns ;  include  Passamaquoddies  and  St.  Johns. 

Bdi8TOE8>  in  S.  Carolina  in  1670  ;  a  place  still  bears  their  name  there. 

EMUSASy  (Seminoles,)  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  2  m.  above  the  Wekisas ;  20  in  1820. 

Enxsbubbs,  at  the  great  Narrows  of  the  Columbia;  1,200  in  1820,  in  41  lodges. 

ExiBS,  along  £.  side  of  Lake  Erie,  destroved  by  the  Iroquois  about  1654. 

EsAWS,  on  Kiver  Pedee,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  then  powerful ;  Catawbas,  probably. 

Ebkeloots,  about  1,000  in  1820,  in  21  lodges,  or  clans,  on  the  Columbia. 

Esquimaux,  all  along  the  northern  coasts  of  the  frosen  ocean,  N.  of  60^  N.  lat. 

Etoettssewaxxes,  (Semin.,)  on  Chattahoochee,  3  m.  above  Ft  Qaines ;  100  in  1820. 

Facullzes,  100  in  1820;  on  Stuart  Lake,  W.  Rocky  Mount. ;  lat.  54°,  Ion.  125o  W. 
Fall,  so  called  from  their  residence  at  the  falls  of  the  Kooskooskee.    See  Alaxsabs.  ] 
FiTB  Nations,  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  and  Oneidas ;  which  see. 
Flat-Heads,  (Tutseewas,)  on  a  larse  river  W.  R. ;  on  S.  fork  Columbia  r. 
F0LLB8  Atoines,  the  French  so  called  the  Menominies. 
FoKB  DU  Lac,  roam  from  Snake  River  to  the  Sandy  Lakes. 
Fowl-towns,  (Seminoles,)  12  m.  £.  Fort  Scott;  about  300  in  1820. 
FoxBt,  (Ottagamies,)  called  Renarda  by  the  French ;  dispossessed  by  B.  Hawk*s  war. 

Oaxawesb,  on  the  heads  of  Potomac  River ;  same  as  Kanhaways,  probably. 

Oateead,  Martha's  Vineyard :  200  in  1800 ;  in  1820,  340. 

QxAXp  BiYXB,  on  (hand  r.|  N.  side  l*.  Ontario ;  Mcwawks,  Senecas,  and  oth. ;  2,000. 
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Gros  Ybntbbs,  W.  HiBsissippi,  on  Maria  River,  in  1806 ;  in  18S4,  8,000. 

Hahb-foot,  next  S.  of  the  Esqaimauz,  ai;d  in  perpetual  war  with  them. 
HallibbbA,  a  tribe  of  Creeks,  destrored  in  1819. 

Hannakallal,  600  in  1820,  on  Pacific,  S.  Columbia,  next  b^ond  the  Luckkano* 
Hassanambsits,  a  tribe  of  Nipmuks,  embraced  Christianity  in  1660. 
HiHiOHBNiMKO,  1,900  hi  1820,  from  mouth  of  Lastaw  River,  up  it  to  the  forks. 
Hbllwits,  100  m.  along  the  Columbia,  from  the  falls  upward,  on  the  N.  aide. 
Heb^no  Pond,  a  remnant  of  Wampanoags,  in  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  about  40. 
HiBTANS,  (Camanches.)  erratic  bands ;  from  Trinity  to  Brasos,  and  Red  Biver. 
HiNi,  (Cadodache,)  200  in  1820,  on  Angelina  r.,  between  Red  r.  and  Rio  del  Norte. 
HiTCRiTTBBS,  ouce  on  Chattahoochee  r. ;  600  now  in  Arkansas ;  speak  Muskogee. 

;  above  great  £&lls  on  Clark's  River. 

ixBUssees  Parish,  La.,  in  1805,  below  Manehak. 
idjacent,  and  N.  gt.  lakes ;  subd.  by  Iroq.,  1650. 

Illinois,  "the  lake  of  men."  both  sides  Illinois  r. ;  12,000  in  1670;  60  towns  in  1700. 

Inies,  or  Tachibs,  [Texas  ?1  branch  Sabine ;  80  men  in  1806;  speak  Caddo. 

low  ATS,  on  loway  Kiver  before  Black  Hawk's  war ;  1,100  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

Iboquois,  1606,  on  St.  Lawrenc<^,  below  Quebec ;  1687,  both  sides  Ohio,  to  Miss. 

IsATis,  sometimes  a  name  of  tl's  Sioux  before  1755. 

Ithktbmamits,  600  in  1820,  on  N.  side  Columbia,  near  the  Cathlaskos. 

Jblan,  one  of  the  three  tribes  of  Camanches,  on  sources  Brazos,  Del  Norte,  &c. 

Kadapaus,  a  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1707. 

Kahunklbs,  400  in  1820,  W.  Rocky  Mountains ;  abode  unknown. 

"Kjlloosas,  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida,  long  since  extinct. 

Kanbnayish,  on  the  Padoucas'  fork  of  the  Platte ;  400  in  1805. 

Kanhawas,  Oanawese  or  Canhaways ;  on  the  River  Kanhawa,  formerly. 

Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas  River ;  about  1,000  in  1836 ;  in  1820,  1,850. 

Kaskaskias,  (IlUn.)  on  a  river  of  same  name  flowing  into  the  Mississ. :  250  in  1797. 

Kaskatas,  between  sources  of  the  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains ;  3,000  in  1886. 

KA.TTBKA,  (Padoucas,)  not  located  by  travellers.    See  Padovoas. 

Kbbkatsa,  (Crows,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  above  mouth  Big  Horn  r. ;  3,500  in  1805. 

Kbychb,  £.  branch  Trinity  River  in  1806 ;  once  on  the  Sabine ;  260  in  1820. 

KiAWAS,  on  Padouca  River,  beyond  the  Kites  ;  1,000  in  1806. 

KiOBNB,  on  the  shore  of  Pacific  Ocean  in  1821,  under  the  chief  Skittegates. 

KiKAFOO,  formerly  in  Illinois ;  now  about  300,  chieflv  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

KiLLAMUK,  a  branch  of  the  Clatsops,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  about  1,000. 

KiLLAWAT,  in  a  large  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  £.  of  the  Luktons. 

KiLLAXTHOCLBS,  100  in  1820,  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  on  N.  side. 

KiMOENiMS,  a  band  of  the  Chopunnish,  on  Lewis's  River ;  800  in  1820,  in  33  clans. 

KiNAi,  about  Cook's  Inlet,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Kites,  (Staetans,)  between  sources  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains ;  about  500  in  1820. 

Kis&AKONS  inhabited  Michilimakinak  in  1680 ;  a  Huron  tribe. 

Knistenaux,  on  Assinnaboin  River ;  5,000  in  1812 ;  numerous ;  women  comely. 

KoNAOENS,  Esquimaux,  inhabiting  Kadjak  Island,  lat.  58°,  Ion.  152o  W. 

KooK-KOO-oosE,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  Killawats ;  1,500  in  1835. 

KusKABAWAOKS,  One  of  six  tribes  on  E.  shore  of  Chesapeak  in  1607 ;  (Tuscaroras  ?) 

Lahanna,  2,000  in  1820,  both  sides  Columbia,  above  the  mouth  of  Clark's  River. 

Lap  ANNE.    See  Apaches. 

Labtiblo,  600  in  1820,  at  the  falls  of  Lastaw  River,  below  Wayton  Lake. 

Leap,  (Sioux,)  600  in  1820,  on  the  Missouri,  above  Prairie  du  C^ien. 

Lebch  RiYEB,  about  350  in  1820,  near  Sandy  Lake,  lat.  46^  9'  N. 

Lenna  Lenapb,  once  from  Hudson  to  Delaware  River  ;  now  scattered  in  the  West. 

LiFANis,  800  in  1816,  from  Rio  Grande  to  the  interior  of  Texas ;  light  hair. 

LoucHBUX,  next  N.  of  _the  Esquimaux,  or  S.  of  lat.  67**  l^  N. 

known 

the  Shallalah. 


Machapunoas,  in  N.  Carolina  in  1700 ;  practised  circumcision.  ,  < 

Mansans,  1,250  in  1805,  1200  m.  fm.  mouth  of  Misso. ;  1838,  reduced  to  21  by  sm.  pox. 

Manooaos,  or  Tuteloes,  (Iroquois,)  Nottoway  River,  formerly;  now  extinct. 

Manhattans,  (Mohicans,)  once  on  the  island  where  New  York  city  now  stands.  > 

Mannahoaks,  once  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rappahannock  r. ;  extinct  long  ago. 

Mabachites,  (Abenakies,)  on  the  St.  John's ;  a  remnant  remains. 

Mabsapeagubs,  once  on  Long  Island,  S.  side  of  Oyster  Bay ;  extinct.  < 

Mabshpbbs,  (Wampanoags,)  315 in  1832;  Barnstable  Co.,  Mass. ;  mixed  with  blacks.  i 

Mascoutins,  or  Fiee  Ind.,  betw.  Mississ.  and  L.  Michigan,  1665 ;  (Sacs  and  Foxes  ?> 

Massachusetts,  the  state  perpetuates  their  name. 

Massawombs,  (Iroquois,)  once  spread  over  Kentucky.  i 

Mathlanobs,  500  in  1820,  on  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Wallaumut  River,  W.  R.  i 
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Xatis,  000  in  1905,  St.  Gabriel  Creek,  mouth  of  Guadaloope  Birer,  Louitiana. 
MBiroicuciBS,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  Illinoig  r. ;  now  300  W.  Mississippi. 
MBBeAflSAGNBS,  2,000  in  1764,  N.  of,  and  adjacent  to,  L.  Huron  and  Superior. 
MxAMiB,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  the  r.  of  their  name ;  now  1^00,  beyond  the  Missiis. 
MUA8AUXIB8,  (Seminoles,)  about  1,000  in  1821:  Tery  warlike. 
MiXM AXS,  (Algonkins,)  3,0iDO  in  1760,  in  Noya  Scotia ;  the  Soriquois  of  the  French. 
KiKSDXftBAXTON,  (Tushepaha,)  dOO  in  1820,  Clark's  River,  above  great  falls,  W.  R. 
MnraTARBS,  2,d00  in  180o,  6  m.  above  the  Mandans,  on  both  sides  Knife  Biver. 
liiVDAWAKCABTOX,  in  1805,  on  both  sides  Mississippi,  from  St.  Peter's  upward. 
XncooES,  once  such  of  the  Iroquois  were  so  called  as  resided  upon  the  Scioto  River. 
Mixsi,  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Lenna  Lenape,  once  over  New  Jersey  and  part  of  Penn. 
MisaotraiBS,  once  on  that  part  of  the  River  just  below  Grand  r.,  in  1820. 
MrrcHiOAMiES,  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  Illinois  ;  location  uncertain. 
Mohawks,  head  of  Five  Nations ;  formerly  on  Mohawk  r. ;  a  few  now  in  Canada. 
MoHBOANS,  or  Mou£AK.UNMUKS,  iu  1610,  Hudsou  r.  flrom  Esopus  to  Albany. 
MoNACAXft,  (Tuscaroras,)  once  near  where  Richmond,  Virginia,  now  is. 
MoxoouLATcuES,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Mississippi.    See  j3ayaooulas. 
Mohtagnes,  (Algonkins,)  N.  side  St.  Law.,  betw.  Saguenay  and  Tadousao,  in  1009. 
MoxTAtJKS,  on  £.  end  of  Long  Island,  formerly  ;  head  of  13  tribes  of  that  island. 
MoEATOKB,  80  iu  1607 ;  40  in  1669,  in  Lancaster  and  Richmond  counties,  Virginia. 
H08Qi7iTO8,  once  a  numerous  race  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
HuLTaroKABS,  (Wappatoo,)  800  in  1820,  mouth  of  Multnomah  River,  W.  R. 
MuNSBTSy  (Delawares,)  in  1780,  N.  branch  Susquehannah  r. ;  to  the  Wabash  in  1808. 
HugxooBES,  17,000  in  1775,  on  Alabama  and  Apalachicola  Rivers.    See  B.  iv. 

NABBDACHBa,  (Caddo,)  on  branch  Sabine,  15  m.  above  the  Inies ;  400  in  1805. 
Nabuob,  between  N.  Mexico  and  the  Pacific ;  live  in  stone  houses,  and  manufacture. 
NA2IDAKOB8,  120  in  1805,  on  Sabine,  60  m.  W.  of  the  Tattassees ;  (Caddo.) 
Nantikokes,  1711,  on  Mantikoke  River;  1755,  at  Wyoming;  same  year  went  west. 
Nabcotah,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 
Nabbaoamsbts,  S.  side  of  the  bay  which  i>erpetuate8  their  name ;  nearly  extinct. 
Nashuatb,  (Nipmuks,)  on  that  river  from  its  mouth,  in  Massachusetts. 
Natchbz,  at  Natchez;  discovered,  1701 ;  chiefly  destroyed  by  French,  1720. 
Natchitochbs,  once  at  that  place ;  100  in  1804 ;  now  upon  Red  River. 
NATBOTBTAIN8,  200  in  1820,  W.  R.,  on  a  river  of  their  name,  W.  of  the  Facullies. 
Natdlb,  (Nipmuks,)  in  Massachusetts,  in  a  town  now  called  after  them. 
NBCHA.COKB,  (Wappatoo,)  100  in  1820,  S.  side  Columbia,  near  Quicksand  r.,  W.  R. 
Nbbxsbtoo,  700  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  Columbia,  beyond  the  Touicone. 
Nbmaxquimkbb,  (Wappatoo,)  200  in  1820,  N.  side  Wallaumut  River,  3  m.  up. 
NiAKTiKS,  a  tribe  of  the  Narraganseta,  and  in  alliance  with  them,  p.  131. 
NiCAJUAGAfl,  once  about  Michilimakinak ;  joined  Iroquois  in  1728,  as  seventh  nation. 
N1PIB8IN8,  (original  Algonkins,)  400  in  1764,  near  the  source  of  Ottoway  River. 
NiPKUxs,  eastern  in  tenor  of  Mass. ;  1,500  in  1775 ;  extinct.    See  p.  82,  104»  164,  275. 
NoB]Ui>OBWOB8,  (Abenakies,)  on  Penobscot  River.    See  Book  iii.  803,  311. 
N0TTOWAT8,  on  Mottoway  River,  in  Virginia ;  but  2  of  clear  blood  in  1817. 
Ntacxb,  (Mohicans,)  or  Manhattans,  once  about  the  Narrows,  in  New  York. 

OAKMuroBg,  (Mttskogees,)  to  the  E.  of  Flint  River ;  about  200  in  1834. 
Ocambcbbs,  in  Virginia  in  1607 ;  had  before  been  powerful ;  then  reduced. 
OcHBBS.    See  Uchebs.  —  Perhaps  Ochesos ;  230  in  Florida  in  1826,  at  Ochee  Blufil 
O00NA8,  (Cheeks.)    See  Book  iv.  369. 

Ojibwas,  (Chippeways,)  30,000  in  1836,  about  the  great  lakes,  and  N.  of  them. 
Obatzoxinans,  (SeminoleO  ^80  in  1820,  near  Fort  Gaines,  £.  side  MississippL 
OiCAHAS,  2,200  in  1820,  on  Elkhom  River,  80  m.  from  Council  B1u£Eb. 
Onbidas,  one  of  the  five  Nations ;  chief  seat  near  Oneida  Lake,  New  York. 
Ononoaoab,  one  of  the  Five  Nations ;  formerly  in  New  York:  300 in  1840. 
O0TLASH00T8,  (Tushepahas,)  400  in  1820,  on  Clark's  River,  W.  Rocky  Mountains. 
OtAOBS,  4,000  in  1830,  about  Arkansas  and  Osage  Rivers ;  many  tribes. 
OTAOAXIE8,  (Winnebagoes,)  300  in  1780,  betw.  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  MiasiM. 
Otobs,  1,500  tn  1820;  in  1805,  500;  15.1eagttes  up  the  River  Platte,  on  S.  side. 
Ottawab,  1670,  removed  from  L.  Superior  to  Michilimakinak ;  2,800  in  1820. 
OuiATANONS,  or  Waas,  (Kikapoos,)  mouth  of  Eel  r.,  Ind.,  1791,  in  a  village  3  m.  long. 
OvKAB,  E.  bank  Mississippi  in  1722,  in  2  villages,  quarter  of  a  mile  ttom  the  river. 
OwABBissAS,  (Semlnoles,J  100  in  1820,  on  E.  waters  of  St.  Mark's  River-. 
OsAB,  2,000  in  1750;  on  Osaw  River  in  1780,  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi. 
OsnuBS,  one  of  the  six  tribes  on  B.  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  lo07. 

Pacavab,  on  Quelquechose  River,  La. ;  30  men  in  1805 ;  40  m.  8.  W.  Natchitoches. 
Paoovgab,  2,000  warriors  in  1724,  on  the  Kansas ;  dispersed  before  1805. 
Padowaoas,  by  some  the  Senecae  were  so  called ;  uncertain. 
Paiuh,  200  in  1820,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  Pototshfl. 
Palaohbb,  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida,  but  long  since  extinct 
Pajiuoo,  bat  15  in  1706,  about  Pamlico  Sound,  in  N.  Carolina :  extinct. 
Panoab,  once  on  Red  River,  of  Winnipee  1. ;  afterwards  joined  the  Omahas. 
Fahis,  (TooicBS,)  40  villaget  in  1750,  8.  br.  Ifissonri ;  70  Villages  on  Red  r.,  1755. 
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Fannbh.    Bee  Aliakawbah,  2,800  in  1805,  on  heads  Bie  Horn  River. 
Pascatawats,  onoe  a  considerable  tribe  on  the  Maryland  side  Potomac  River. 
Pascaooulas,  25  men  in  1806,  on  Red  r.,  60  m.  below  Natchitoches ;  from  Florida. 
Pamamaquoddib,  on  Schoodak  r.,  Me.,  in  Perry  Pleasant  Point,  a  small  number. 
Paunbb,  10,000  in  1820,  on  the  Platte  and  Kansas ;  Republicans,  Loupes,  and  Plots. 
Fawistucibmbmuk,  600  in  1820 ;  small,  brave  tribe,  in  the  prairies  of  Missouri. 


Pawtuokbtb,  (Nipmuks^)  on  Merrimac  River,  where  Chelmsford  now  is ;.  extinct. 
Pboanb,  (Nipmuks,)  10  m  1793,  in  Dudley,  Mass.,  on  a  reservation  of  200  acres. 
Pblloatfallah,  (Chopunnish,)  1,600  in  1820,  on  Kooskooskee  r.,  above  forks,  W.  R. 


Pbnobscots,  (Abenakies,)  330,  on  an  island  in  Penobscot  r.,  12  m.  above  Bangor. 
Fbnnakooks,  (Nipmuks,)  along  Merrimac  r.,  where  is  now  Concord,  N.  H.,  &c. 
Pbobias,  97  in  1820,  on  Current  River ;  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  IlHnois. 
Pbquakbts,  (Abenakies,)  on  sources  Saco  River ;  destroyed  by  English  in  1726. 
.    Pequots,  about  the^  mouth  of  Connecticut  River :  subdued  in  1637. 
Phillimebs,  (Seminoles,)  on  or  near  the  Suane  River,  Florida,  in  1817. 
PiAKBASHAWB,  3,000  ouoe,  ou  the  Wabash ;  in  1780,  but  960 ;  since  driven  west. 
PiANKATANK,  a  tribe  in  Virginia  when  first  settled ;  unlocated. 
PiNBBHOW,  (Sioux,]  160  in  1820,  on  the  St.  Peter's,  16  m.  from  its  mouth. 
PuHauiTPAH,  2,000  in  1816,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  at  Muscleshell  Rapids,  W.  R. 
PoTOASH,  200  in  1820,  coast  Pacific,  N.  mouth  Columbia,  beyond  Clamoctomichs. 
PoTTOWATTOiciE,  1671,  on  Noquet  i.,  L.  Michigan ;  1681,  at  Chicago. 
P0WHATAM8,  32  tribes  spread  over  Virginia  when  first  discovered  by  the  English. 
PxTAMS,  the  Winnebagoes  were  so  called  by  the  French  at  one  period. 

QuABAOOSjCNipmuks,)  at  a  place  of  the  same  name,  now  Brookfield,  Mass. 
QuAPAW,  700  in  1820,  on  Arkansas  r.,  opp.  Little  Rock  ;  reduced  by  sm.  pox  in  1720. 
QuATHLAHFOHTLBS,  ou  S.  \¥.  side  Columbia,  above  mouth  Tahwahnahiook  River. 
QuATOOHiE,  rWyandots,)  once  S.  side  L.  Michigan ;  sold  their  lauds  to  Eng.  in  1707. 
QuBSABAB.    See  Coobadas. 

QuiBETBOB,  on  the  Pacific ;  260  in  1820;  N.  Columbian,  next  N.  of  the  Quiniihs. 
QuiNiiLTB,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  of  Colimibia  r. ;  260  in  1820 ;  next  the  Pailshs. 
QuiNNECHABT,  coast  Pacific,  next  N.  Calasthocles,  N.  Columbia  r. ;  2,000  in  1820. 
QuiNNiFiBSA  are  those  called  Bayagoulas  by  the  Chevalier  Tonti. 
QuoDsiBB.    See  Pasbamaquoddib.  —  3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  181. 

Rapids.    See  Pawibtuoibnbmvkb. 

Rbdqboukd,  (Seminoles,)  100  in  1820,  on  Chattahoochie  r.,  12  m.  above  Florida  line. 

Redknifb,  so  called  from  their  copper  knives  ;  roam  in  the  region  of  Slave  Lake. 

Red-8TICX«  (Seminoles,)  the  Baton  Rouge  of  the  French. 

Red-wino,  (Sioux,)  on  Lake  Pepin,  under  a  chief  of  their  name ;  100  in  1820. 

RiCA&EB,  (Paunees,)  before  1806,  10  large  vill.  on  Missouri  r. ;  reduced  by  small  pox. 

Riybb,  (Mohegans,)  S.  of  the  Iroouois,  down  the  N.  side  of  Hudson  r. 

RouND-HEABB,  (Hurons,)  E.  side  Lake  Superior ;  2,600  in  1764. 

Ryawab,  on  the  Padouca  fork  of  the  Missouri ;  900  in  1820. 

Sachdaouohb,  (Powhatans,)  perhaps  the  true  name  of  the  Powhatans. 

Sankhikans,  the  DeLiwares  knew  the  Mohawks  by  that  name. 

Santeeb,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1701,  on  a  river  perpetuating  their  name. 

SXponibb,  (Wanamies,)  Sapona  River,  Carolina,  in  1700 ;  joined  Tuscaroras,  1720. 

Sat  ANAS,  a  name,  it  is  said,  given  the  Shawanees  by  the  Iroquois. 

Saukb,  or  Sac,  united  with  Fox  before  1806 ;  then  on  Mississ.,  above  Illinois. 

Sauteubs,  or  Fall  Indla.xs  of  the  French,  about  the  falls  of  St.  Mary. 

Sayannahb,  so  called  from  the  river,  or  the  river  from  them ;  perhaps  Vamasees. 

Scattakookb,  upper  part  of  Trov,  N.  T. ;  went  from  New  England  about  1672. 

Seminoleb  have  been  established  in  Florida  a  hundred  years. 

Senegas,  one. of  the  Five  Nations;  ''ranged  many  thousand  miles*'  in  1700. 

Sbponbb,  in  Virginia  in  1776,  but  a  remnant.    See  Saponieb. 

Sebranna,  (Savannahs  ?)  in  G^rgia ;  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Westoes  about  1670. 
t   SbwbEb,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina,  mentioned  by  Lawson  in  1710. 

Shallalah,  1,200  in  1816,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia  r.  next  the  Cookkoo-oosee. 

Shallattoob,  on  Columbia  River,  above  the  Skaddals ;  100  in  1820. 

Shanwappokb,  400  in  1820,  on  the  heads  of  Cataract  and  Taptul  Rivers. 

Shawanb,  once  over  Ohio ;  1672,  subdued  by  Iroquois ;  1,383  near  St.  Louis  in  1820. 

Sheabtukle,  900  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia  r.,  next  beyond  the  Youits. 

Shinikooxe,  a  tribe  of  Long  Island,  about  what  is  now  South  Hampton. 
•   Shoshonbb,  30,000  in  1820,  onplains  N.  Missouri ;  at  war  with  the  Blackfeet. 

Shoto,  (Wappatoo,)  460  in  182(),  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  mouth  of  Wallaumut. 

SiCAUNiBB,  1,000  in  1820,  among  the  spurs  of  th»  Rocky  Mountains,  W.  of  the  Rapids. 

Sioux,  discovered  by  French,  1660 ;  33,000  in  1820,  St.  Peter's,  Mississ.,  and  Misso.  r. 

SiBBATONES,  upper  portions  of  Red  r.,  of  L.  Winnipee  and  St.  Peter's,  in  1820. 

SiniiAOKA.    See  Chitimicha. 

Sitka,  on  King  George  III.  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  about  lat.  67^  N. 

Six  Nations,  Hroquois,)  Mohawk,  Seneca,  Onondaga,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  Shawane: 

Skabdalb,  on  Cataract  River,  26  m.  N.  of  the  Big  Narrows ;  200  in  1820. 

SxBETSOMXBH,  2,000  in  1820,  on  a  river  of  ^eir  name  fiowing  into  the  Lastaw. 
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Skilloot,  on  Columbia  "Rtfer,  from  Stvrgeon  Isknd  upward ;  2,600  in  1820. 
SKvmrxMOKB,  or  Tuckatab,  on  Vermilion  Riyer,  La.,  6  leaffues  VF.  of  N.  Iberia* 
Smoxbhof,  on  Columbia  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Labiche ;  800  in  1820,  in  24  clana. 
Bmaxm,    See  Aliatamb,  or  Shoshonbbs. 

SoKOKix,  on  Saco  River,  Maine,  until  1725,  when  thej  withdrew  to  Canada. 
SoKULK,  on  the  Columbia,  above  mouth  of  Lewis's  River ;  2,400  in  18^. 
SouRiQUOXS,  (Mikmaks,)  once  so  called  by  the  early  French. 
BouTiBs,  (Ottowas,)  a  band  probably  mistaken  for  a  tribe  br  the  French. 
SoTBNXOM,  (Chopunnish,)  on  N.  siae  £.  fork  of  Lewis's  River;  400  in  1820;  W.  It. 
Spokain,  on  sources  Lewis's  River,  over  a  larve  tract  of  country,  W.  Rocky  Mte. 
.Squannaboo,  on  Cataract  r.,  below  the  Skadaals ;  120  in  1820 ;  W.  Rocky  Mts. 
Stabtajss,  on  heads  Chien  r.,  with  the  Kanenavish  ;  400  in  1805:  resemble  Kiawas. 
Stockb&idob,  New,  (Hohegans  and  Iroquois,)  collected  in  N.  Y.,  1786 ;  400  in  1800. 
Stockb&zi>oe,  Mass.,  (Mohegans,)  settled  there  in  1784;  went  to  Oneida  in  1786. 
9t.  John*8,  (Abenakies,)  about  800  still  remain  on  that  river. 
SraauBHAVVOK,  on  W.  shore  of  Md.  in  1007 ;  that  riverperpetuates  their  name. 
SrssEES,  near  sources  of  a  branch  of  the  Saskashawan,  W.  Kooky  Mountains. 
8TMBBOK8,  a  numerous  raee,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Oarien. 

Tacui^libs,  "  people  who  go  upon  water ; "  on  head  waters  of  Frazier's  River,  La. 

TASSAomouDiB,  about  Detroit  m  1728 ;  probably  Tsonothouans. 

Tahuacana,  on  River  Braaos ;  8  tribes ;  180  m.  up ;  1,200  in  1820. 

Tallahassb,  (Seminoles,)  16  in  1820,  between  Oloklikana  and  MikasaukSe. 

Tallbwukama,  (Seminoles,)  210  in  1820,  on  £.  side  Flint  River,  near  tlhe  ChehaiM. 

Tamabovab,  a  tnbe  of  the  Illinois ;  perhaps  Peorias  afterwards. 

Tamaixbs,  (Seminoles,)  7  m.  above  the  Ocheeses,  and  numbered  220  in  1820. 

Tabbatinbs,  B.  of  Pascalaoua  River;  the  Kit»muks  so  called  the  Abenakies. 

Tattowhbhallts,  (Seminoles,)  180  in  1820;  since  scattered  among  other  towns. 

Taitkawatb,  on  ih»  souroes  of  Trinitf ,  Brasos,  De  Bios,  and  Colorado  Rivers. 

TaWakbmob.  "ThMe  Canes,"  W.  side  Braaos  r.,  200  m.  W.  of  Nacogdoehes,  1804. 

Tawaws,  (Hurons,)  on  the  Mawme  in  1780,  18  m.  from  Lake  Erie. 

XsLMOCBBUB,  (Semlnoles,)  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  15  m.  above  fork;  100  in  1820. 

Tbhibaw,  once  on  that  river  which  flows  into  Mobile  Bay ;  went  to  Red  r.  in  1765. 

Tbtorb,  (Sioux,)  "vile  miscreants,"  on  Mississ.,  Misso.,  St.  Peter's;  "real  pirates." 

TiOHONTATiBS,  or  DiNOKDADiBS,  a  tribe  of  Hurons,  or  their  general  name. 

TocxwooBB,  one  of  the  six  tribes  on  the  Chesapeak  in  1607. 

ToKiCAB,  20  warriors  in  1784,  on  Mississippi,  opp.  Point  Coup^ ;  once  numerous. 

TonuLHAMS,  a  nation  or  tribe  of  Texans,  said  to  be  cannibals. 

ToHKAWA,  700  in  1820,  erratic,  about  Bay  St.  Bernardo. 

ToTBBoa,  on  the  mountains  N.  of  the  Sapones,  in  N.  Carolina,  in  1700. 

ToTUSKEYS.    See  Mobatoks. 

TowACAXMO,  or  TowoASH,  one  of  three  tribes  on  the  Brazos.    See  Tahttacana. 

TsoNOicTHOVAiis,  Hennepin  so  called  the  Senecas ;  by  Cox,  called  Sonnontovans. 

TrxABATCHB,  ou  Tidlapoosic  River,  80  m.  above  Fort  Alabama,  in  1775. 

TuncA,  (Mobilian,)  on  Red  River,  90  m.  above  its  mouth ;  but  80  in  1820. 

TuHXiB,  (Mohegans,)  once  in  Farmineton,  Conn. ;  monument  erected  to  them, '1840. 

TvsHBPAHAS,  and  Ootlashoots,  5,600  in  1820,  on  Clark's  and  Missouri  Rivers. 

TusoABOBA,  on  Neus  r.,  N.  Carolina,  tiU  1712 ;  a  few  now  in  Lewiston,  Niagara  r. 

TuTBLOES.    See  Makooaxs,  or  Manooaob. 

TviBBEWA,  on  a  river  W.  Rocky  Mts.,  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Columbia. 

TwiOBTWEBS,  (Miamies,)  in  1780,  on  the  Great  Miami ;  so  called  by  the  Iroquois. 

UcBEB,  once  on  Chattauchee  r.,  4  towns ;  some  went  to  Florida,  some  west. 
Upallab,  (Seminoles.)  670  in  1820, 12  m.  above  Fort  Gaines,  on  Chattahoochee  r. 
UoAUTAOBMUTZi,  a  tnbe  about  Prince  William's  Sound,  N.  W.  coast. 
€l8Bab,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia,  beyond  the  Neekeetoos ;  150  in  1820. 
UxAULCBTOO,  one  of  the  three  tribes  once  composing  the  Lenna  Lenape. 
UxAMiBS,  the  head  tribe  of  Lenna  Lenape. 
Uncbaooos,  a  tribe  anciently  on  Lons  Island,  New  York. 
DpSAJtOKA,  (Minetare,)  commonly  called  Crows. 

WAUUcmc,  80  m.  up  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlamats :  400  in  1886. 
Wabiwoa,  (Iroquois,)  between  W.  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson  r. 
Waco,  (Panis,)  800  in  1820,  on  Brazos  River,  24  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Wabowpubb,  on  N.  branch  Columbia  River,  from  Lapage  r.  upward ;  700  in  1806. 
Wabpatonb,  (Sioux,)  rove  in  the  country  on  N.  W.  side  St.  Peter's  Rifer. 
Wabfacoota,  (Sioux  ?)  in  the  country  S.  W.  St.  Peter's  in  1805 ;  never  stationary. 
Waxesits,  (Nipmuks,)  once  on  Merrimao  River,  where  Lowell,  Mass.,  now  is. 
Wabpakoao,  perhaps  the  3d  nation  in  importance  in  N.  E.  when  settled  by  the  Eng. 
WAPPiwoAt  at  and  about  Esopus  in  1758 ;  also  across  the  Hudson  to  the  MinsL 
WABABABCOwauzKB,  Supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Wappings. 
Wabbawb,  on  Barrataria  Island  in  1680,  considerable ;  1806,  at  Bay  St.  Fosh,  5  only. 
Watabovb,  or  Wbas.    See  Oxtiatinonb. 

Watbbbbb,  once  on  the  river  of  that  name  in  S.  Carolina,  but  long  since  eztinet. 
Wazbpabbio,  on  the  Padouea  fork  of  the  Platte,  near  Rocky  Mts. ;  900  in  1820. 
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WAiriNOZS,  (AbenakiM,)  once  from  Sagadahock  to  St.  George  Biyer,  in  Haine. 
Wazsaw,  once  in  S.  Carolina,  45  m.  abore  Camden ;  name  atiU  continaei. 
WsAS,  or  WajlA,  (Kikapoos.)    See  Ouzatano^s. 

Wbkiba,  (Semin.»)  250  in  1820,  W.  aide  Chattahoochee,  4  m.  abore  the  Chetkitaioas. 
Wblch,  said  to  be  on  a  southern  branch  of  the  Missouri. 
Wbstobs,  in  1670,  on  Ashlej  and  Edisto  Rirers,  in  S.  Carolina. 
Wbtxpakato,  with  the  Kiawas,  in  70  lodges  in  1805,  Padouca  fork  of  Platte  Rirer. 
Whbblpo,  on  Clark's  River,  ftom  the  mouth  of  the  Lastaw;  2,500  in  1820 ;  W.  R. 
WHiaLPOOLB,  (Chikamau^,)  so  called  from  the  place  of  their  residence. 
Whitb,  W.  of  Mississippi  BiTer ;  mentioned  by  manvtrayellers. 
WiOHCOHOCOB,  one  of  the  six  tribes  in  Virginia  in  1607,  mentioned  b^  Smith. 
WiLLBWAHS,  (Chopunnish,)  500  in  1820,  on  Willewah  r.,  which  falls  mto  Lewis's. 
WnfNBBAQO,  on  S.  side  Lake  Michigan  until  1832 ;  Ottagamies,  &c. 
WoLP,  Loups  of  the  French;  seTeral  nations  had  tribes  so  called. 
WOKKON,  2  leagues  from  the  Tuscaroras  in  1701 :  lone  since  extinct. 
WoLLAWALLA,  ou  Columbia  r.,  from  aboTe  Muscleshell  Rapids,  W.  Rooky  Mts. 
WTAin>OTB,  (Hurons ,)  a  great  seat  at  Sandusky  in  1780 ;  warlike. 
Wtookes,  on  the  Susquenannah  in  1648,  with  some  Oneidas,  250. 
Wtkzaws,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1701. 

« 

Yaicaoilaw,  at  the  bluff  of  their  name  in  1732,  near  Savannah,  about  140  men. 
Taxasbb,  S.  border  of  S.  Carolina ;  nearly  destroyed  in  1715  by  English. 
Tampesack,  (Camanches,)  8  tribes  about  sources  Brazos,  del  Norte,  &c. ;  I817»  80,0001 
YAKKTom,  in  the  i)lane  country  a^aoent  to  B.  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Yattabsbb,  in  Louisiana,  50  m.  from  Natchitoches,  on  a  creek  failing  hito  Red  r. 
Yaioob,  fDrmerly  upon  the  riyer  of  their  name ;  extinct  in  1770. 
Ybaktbbtawbb,  on  banks  St.  Joseph's  r.,  which  flows  into  L.  Michigan,  in  1760. 
Ybkab,  abeye  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia  in  1820 ;  2,800,  with  some  others. 
Tblbtpoo,  (Chopunnish,)  250  in  1820,  on  Weancum  r.,  under  S.  W.  Mountain. 
ToviooNB,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  month  of  Columbia  River ;  700  in  1820. 
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BOOK   I. 


ORIGIN,    ANTIQUITIES,    MANNERS   AND   CUSTOMS, 
&c.  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


O  could  their  ancient  Incas  rite  sfain, 

How  would  they  take  op  bnel'i  Unnting  itnin  I 

Art  thoo  too  fitUen,  Iberia  ?  Do  we  see 

The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  as  we  ? 

Tbon,  that  liast  waated  earth,  and  dared  deapiae 

Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  akiea. 

Thy  pomp  l*  in  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 

Low  in  the  piu  thine  avarice  hai  made. 

We  come  with  joy  from  our  eternal  rest, 

To  fee  the  oppreseor  in  hia  torn  oppreeeed. 

Art  thou  the  God,  the  thunder  of  whoae  hand 

Rolled  over  all  our  detolatad  land, 

Shook  principaliiiea  and  kingdomi  down. 

And  made  the  moostaina  tremble  at  his  frown  t 

The  aword  shall  light  upon  thy  boasted  jrawera, 

And  waste  them  as  thev  wasted  ours 

*Tis  thus  Omnipotence  hia  law  (talfils. 

And  vengeance  executes  what  Justice  wOIs. — Cowma 


CHAPTER  L 


Origin  of  the  name  Indian. — Why  applied  to  the  people  found  in  America. — i^ncienl 
awtkors  aupposed  to  have  referred  to  America  in  their  vsritings — Jhec^ompus — 
Voyage  of  Hanno — Diodoms  Siculus — Plato — Aristotle — Seneca. 

The  name  Indian  was  erroneously  applied  to  the  original  man  of  America^ 
by  its  fint  diacoverera.  The  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  East  Indies  by  sailing 
west,  caused  the  discovery  of  the  islands  and  continent  of  America.  When 
they  were  at  first  discovered,  Columbus,  and  many  after  him,  supposed  they 
had  arrived  at  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent  of  India,  and  hence  the  peo- 
ple tliey  found  there  were  called  Indians,  The  error  was  not  discovered  until 
the  name  had  so  obtained,  that  it  could  not  well  be  changed.  It  is  true,  that  it 
matters  but  little  to  us  by  what  name  the  indigenes  of  a  country  are  known, 
and  especially  those  of  America,  in  as  far  as  the  name  is  seldom  used  among 
us  but  in  application  to  the  aboriginal  Americans,  But  with  the  people  of 
Europe  it  was  not  so  unimportant  Situated  between  the  two  countries,  India 
and  America,  the  same  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  both  must,  at  first,  have 
produced  considerable  inconvenience,  if  not  confusion ;  because,  in  speaking 
of  ao  Indian,  no  one  would  know  whether  an  American  or  a  Zealander  was 
meant,  unless  by  the  context  of  the  discourse.  Therefore,  in  a  historical  point 
of  view,  the  error  is^  at  least,  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  that  the  name  oi  the 
continent  itself  should  have  been  derived  from  Anuricus  instead  of  Co/iijr&«#. 

*  So  named  from  VtepUtSue  AmeHeue,  a  Fk>rentine,  who  inade  a  discovery  of  s(HQepart 
of  iIm^  eoait  of  Sooth  America  in  1409,  two  yean  after  Cabol  bad  explored  the  coast  of  Norto 
'  ;a}  bat  Americut  bad  the  fortune  to  confer  bis  name  upon  both. 
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20  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  INDIANS.  [Book  L 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  almost  every  writer,  who  baa  written  about  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  a  country,  to  give  some  wild  theories  of  others,  con- 
cerning their  origin,  and  to  close  the  account  vtrith  his  ovm ;  which  generally 
has  been  more  visionary,  if  possible,  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  Long, 
laborious,  and,  we  may  add,  useless  disquisitions  have  been  daily  laid  before 
the  world,  from  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columima  to  the  present  time,  to 
endeavor  to  explain  by  what  means  the  inhabitants  got  from  the  old  to  the 
new  world.  To  act,  therefore,  in  unison  with  many  of  our  predecessors,  we 
will  begin  as  far  back  as  they  have  done,  and  so  shall  commence  with  Hieo- 
pompus  and  others,  from  intimations  in  whose  writings  it  is  alleged  the  an- 
cients had  knowledge  of  America,  and  therefore  peopled  it 

Theopomptis,  a  learned  historian  and  orator,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
^^iexanaer  the  Great,  in  a  book  entitled  Tkaumaaioj  gives  a  sort  of  dialogue 
between  Midas  the  Phrygian  and  SUenus,  The  book  itself  is  lost,  but  Str(Ao 
refers  to  it,  and  JBSUianus  haa  pven  us  the  substance  of  the  dialogue  which  fol- 
lows. Afler  much  conversation,  SUenus  said  to  JlUdas,  that  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  were  but  islands  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea ;  but  that  there  was 
a  continent  situated  beyond  these,  which  was  of  immense  dimensions,  even 
without  limits ;  and  that  it  was  so  luxuriant,  as  to  produce  animals  of  prodi- 
gious maffnitude,  and  men  grew  to  double  the  heignt  of  themselves,  and  that 
they  lived  to  a  far  greater  age  ;*  that  they  had  many  great  cities ;  and  their 
usages  and  laws  were  difl^rent  from  ours ;  that  in  one  city  there  was  more 
than  a  million  of  inhabitants ;  that  gold  and  silver  were  there  in  vast  quanti- 
tie&t  This  is  but  an  abstract  from  JtUianus^s  extract,  but  contains  all  of  it  tibat 
can  be  said  to  refer  to  a  country  west  of  Europe  and  Africa4  JEHan  or  JEti- 
saws  lived  about  A.  D.  200. 

Hcmno  flourished  when  the  Carthaginians  were  in  their  greatest  prosperity, 
but  the  exact  time  is  unknown.  Some  place  his  times  40,  and  others  140, 
years  before  the  founding  of  Rome,  which  would  be  about  800  years  before 
our  era.^  He  was  an  oflicer  of  great  enterprise,  having  sailed  around  and  ex- 
plored tne  coast  of  Africa,  set  out  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  now  called 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  sailed  westward  90  days.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by 
many,  that  he  must  have  visited  America,  or  some  of  its  islands.  He  wrote  a 
hooif  which  he  entitled  Periplus^  giving  an  account  of  his  voyages,  which  was 
tranuated  and  published  about  ISSS,  in  Greek.|| 

Many,  and  not  without  tolerably  good  reasons,  believe  that  an  island  or  con- 
tinent existed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  this  period,  but  which  disappeared 
afterwards. 

*  Buffbn  and  Raynal  either  had  not  read  this  story,  or  they  did  not  believe  it  to  have  been 
America  *,  for  they  taught  that  all  animals  degenerated  here.  Man^  of  the  first  adventurers 
to  the  coasts  of  unknown  countries  reported  them  inhabited  bv  giants.  Swifl  wrote  ChUNver'M 
Traveb  to  bring  such  accounts  into  ridicule.  How  well  ne  succeeded  is  evident  from  a 
comparison  of  books  of  voyages  and  travels  before  and  after  his  time.  Dubartat  has  this 
passage:— 

Oar  feariess  sailors,  u  far  voyaces 
(More  led  by  gain's  hope  than  weir  compasses), 
On  th'  Indian  shore  have  sometime  notea  some 
Whose  bodies  covered  two  broad  acres  room  $ 
And  in  the  South  Sea  they  have  also  seen 
S<Mne  like  high-topped  and  huge-armed  treen ; 
And  other  some,  wnose  monstrous  backs  did  bear 


Two  mighty  wheels,  with  whirling  spokes,  that  were 
Much  like  the  winged  and  wide-spreadinr  sails 

S^  Weeki,  p.  117,  ed.  4to,  161S. 


Of  any  wind-mill  ttimed  with  meny  gales.^ 


t  iEUan,  Variar.  Historiar.  lib.  iii.  chap.  viii. 

J;  Since  the  text  was  written,  there  has  come  into  mv  hands  a  copy  of  a  translation  of  ^i- 
s  work,  "  m  Englishe  (as  well  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Greeke  texte,  as  of  the  Latine), 
by  AbrcJuuH  FUmutg.^    London,  1576,  Ito.    It  differs  not  materially  from  the  above,  which 
b  ffiven  from  a  French  version  of  it 
1  Eneyelopsedia  Pertbensis. 

I  The  best  account  of  Hanno  and  his  voyages,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  to  be 
fiNuid  ia  Mariane^t  Hist,  of  Spain,  vol.  i.  93,  109,  119,  ISS,  133,  and  IM,  ed.  Paris,  1726, 
dvols.4Co. 
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DiodoruM  Sicuhu  says  that  some  ^  PfacBnicians  were  cast  upon  a  most  fertile 
island  opposite  to  Africa."  Of  this,  he  says,  they  kept  the  most  studied  secrecy, 
which  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  their  jealousy  of  the  ad?antage  the  discoy- 
ery  might  be  to  the  neighboring  nations,  and  which  they  wished  to  secure 
whoU  V  to  themselyea  Siodoms  Siculus  hved  about  100  years  before  Christ 
Iskmds  lying  west  of  Europe  and  Africa  are  certainly  mentioned  by  Homer 
and  Horact.  They  were  called  MardideSy  and  were  supposed  to  be  about 
10,000  furlongs  from  Africa.  Here  existed  the  poets'  fabled  Elysian  fields. 
But  to  be  more  particular  with  Diodorusj  we  will  let  him  speak  for  himself. 
'^  After  haying  passed  the  islands  which  lie  beyond  the  Herculean  Strait,  we 
will  speak  of  those  which  lie  much  farther  into  the  ocean.  Towards  Africa, 
and  to  the  west  of  it,  is  an  immense  island  in  the  broad  sea,  many  days'  sail 
from  Lybia.  Its  soil  is  yery  fertile,  and  its  surface  yariegated  with  mountains 
and  yalleys.  Its  coasts  are  indented  with  man^  na viable  riyers,  and  its  fields 
are  well  cultiyated ;  delicious  gardens,  and  yarious  kinds  of  plants  and  trees." 
He  finally  sets  it  down  as  the  finest  country  known,  where  ihe  inhabitants 
haye  spacious  dwellings,  and  eyery  thmg  in  the  greatest  plenty.  To  say  the 
least  of  this  account  of  Diodonu,  it  corresponds  yery  well  with  that  giyen  of 
the  Mexicans  when  first  known  to  the  Spaniards,  but  perhaps  it  will  compare 
as  well  with  the  Canaries. 

PUdo^s  account  has  more  weighty  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  ancients.  He 
iiyed  al>out  400  years  before  the  Christian  era.  A  part  of  his  account  is  as 
follows : — "  In  those  first  times  [time  of  its  being  nrst  known],  the  Atlantic 
was  a  most  broad  island,  and  there  were  extant  most  powerfin  kings  in  it, 
who,  with  joint  forces,  appointed  to  occupy  Asia  and  Europe :  And  so  a  most 
grieyous  war  was  carried  on;  in  which  the  Athenians,  with  the  common 
consent  of  the  Greeks,  opposed  themselyes,  and  th^  became  the  conquerors 
But  that  Atlantic  island,  oy  a  flood  and  earthauake,  was  indeed  suddenly 
destroyed,  and  so  diat  warlike  people  were  swallowed  up."  He  adds,  in  an* 
other  place,  *<  An  island  in  die  mouth  of  the  sea,  in  the  passage  to  those  straits, 
called  the  Pilliuv  of  HercuUSf  did  exist ;  and  that  island  was  greater  and  larger 
than  Lybia  and  Asia ;  from  which  there  was  an  easy  uassage  oyer  to  other 
islands,  and  from  those  islands  to  that  continent,  which  is  situated  out  of  that 
region."  *  **  Neptune  setded  in  this  island,  from  whose  son,  Mas,  its  name 
was  derived,  and  divided  it  amonff  his  ten  sons.  To  the  youngest  fell  the 
extremity  of  the  island,  called  Gaair^  which,  in  the  languii^  of  the  country, 
ngnifies  feriiU  or  abownding  in  sheep.  The  descendants  of^qftune  reigned 
here,  firom  fiither  to  son,  for  a  great  number  of  generations  in  the  order  of 
primogeniture,  during  the  space  of  9000  years.  They  also  possessed  several 
other  islands ;  and,  passing  into  Europe  and  Africa,  subdued  all  Lybia  as  far 
as  Egypt,  and  all  Europe  to  Asia  Minor.  At  length  the  island  sunk  under 
water;  and  for  a  long-time  afterwards  the  sea  thereabouts  was  full  of 
rocks  and  shelves."  f  This  account,  although  mixed  with  fable,  cannot,  we 
think,  be  entirely  rejected ;  and  that  the  ancients  had  knowledge  of  countries 
westward  of  Europe  appears  as  plain  and  as  well  authenticated  as  any  passage 
of  history  of  that  period. 

AriakftUj  or  the  author  of  a  book  which  is  generally  attributed  to  him,  % 
q>eaks  of  an  island  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  but  the  passage  savors 
something  of  hearsay,  and  is  as  follows : — **•  Some  say  that,  beyond  the  Pillars 
of  Heremu^  the  Carthaginians  haye  found  a  very  fertile  island,  but  without 
inhabitants,  full  of  forests,  navigable  rivers,  and  fruit  in  abundance.  It  is 
several  daiys*  yoyage  from  the  main  land.  Some  Carthaginians,  charmed  by 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  thought  to  marry  and  settle  there ;  but  some  say 
that  the  government  of  Carthage  forbid  the  settlement  upon  pain  of  death, 
fiom  the  f^  diat  it  would  increase  in  power  so  as  to  depriye  the  mother- 
countiy  of  her  possessions  tiiere."    HJhririotU  had  uttered  this  as  a  prediction, 

*  Ameriea  known  to  the  Ancionts,  10,  8vo.  Boston,  1773. 

t  Eoeyelopsdia  Perlbensis,  art.  Atlaktis. 

t  De  miraDil.  atucultat  Ojpera,  vol.  i.  Voltaxrt  says  of  this  book,  "  On  en  fesait  honnemr 
anz  Cartbaginois,  et  on  citait  nn  livre  d'Aristote  qu'U  n'a  pas  compost."  E$tai  war  U* 
Maemrs  d  Vtaprit  du  nations,  chap.  czlv.  p.  703.  vol.  iv.  of  bis  works.  Edit.  Paris,  1817, 
iaSvo. 
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that  such  a  thinff  would  take  place  in  regard  to  some  future  nation,  no  one, 
perhape,  would  oave  called  him  a  false  prophet,  for  the  American  revolution 
would  haye  been  its  fulfilment    This  philosopher  lived  about  384  years  before 

Seneca  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era.    He  wrote  trage- 
dies,  and  in  one  of  them  occurs  this  passage : — 


'"  Venient  annis 


S«ecula  sens,  quibus  oceanus 
ViDcula  rerum  laxet,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tellus,  Typhis()ue  novos 
Detei^t  oibes :  nee  sit  terns 
Ultima  Thule/^ 

Medea,  Act  3.  v.  375. 

This  is  nearer  prophecy,  and  mav  be  rendered  in  English  thus: — ^*<Tbe 
time  will  come  when  the  ocean  will  loosen  the  chains  of  nature,  and  we  shall 
behold  a  vast  country.  A  new  Typhis  shall  discover  new  worlds :  Thule 
ihall  no  longer  be  considered  the  last  country  of  the  known  world.'' 

Not  only  these  passages  fix>m  the  ancient  authors  have  been  cited  and  re- 
cited by  modems,  but  many  more,  though  less  to  the  point,  to  show  that,  in 
some  way  or  other,  America  must  have  been  peopled  from  some  of  the  eastern 
continents.  Almost  every  country  has  claimed  the  honor  of  having  been  its 
first  discoverer,  and  hence  the  progenitor  of  the  Indiana  But  since  the  recent 
discoveries  in  the  north,  writers  upon  the  subject  say  but  little  about  getting 
over  inhabitants  from  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  through  the  difiicult  way  of  the 
Atlantic  seas  and  islands,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  pass  them  over  the  narrow  chan- 
nels of  the  north  in  canoes,  or  upon  the  ice.  OroUuSj  C.  Mather^  Hvhbard^  and 
after  diem  Rohertsonj  are  glad  to  meet  with  so  easy  a  method  of  solving  a 
question  which  they  consider  as  having  puzzled  their  predecessors  so  much* 


CHAPTER  n. 

Cf  modem  theorists  upon  the  peopling  of  America — St.  Gregory — fferrera — T. 
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Mather  —  Hubbard — Robertson  —  Smith  —  Voltaire  —  MitchiU  — M  CuUoch — JAnrd 
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St.  Grboort,  who  fiourished  in  the  7th  century,  in  an  epistle  to  St  Clement, 
said  that  beyond  the  ocean  there  was  another  world.* 

Herrera  arsues,  that  the  new  world  could  not  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  that  what  Seneca  has  said  was  not  true.  For  that  God  had  kept 
it  hid  firom  the  old  world,  giving  them  no  certain  knowledge  of  it ;  and  that, 
in  the  secrecy  and  incomprehensibility  of  his  providence,  he  has  been  pleased 
to  give  it  to  the  Castilian  nation.  That  Seneca's  prediction  (if  so  it  may  be 
considered)  was  a  false  one,  because  he  said  that  a  new  world  would  be  dis- 
covered in  the  north,  and  that  it  was  found  in  the  westf  Herrera  wrote 
about  ISdQyt  before  which  time  little  knowledge  was  obtained  of  North 
America.    This  may  account  for  his  impeachment  ofSeneca^s  prophecy. 

Thomas  Morton,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1622,  publisned  in  1637  an 
account  of  its  natural  history,  with  much  other  curious  matter.  In  speaking 
upon  the  peopling  of  America,  he  thinks  it  altogether  out  of  the  question  to 
■  ■  ■  ■ ..  '  ■  I  '  ■  ■  ■■  ...      I 

*  '*  S.  Greeoire  sat  I'epistre  de  S.  Clement,  dit  que  pass^  I'ocean,  il  y  a  vn  autre  mond.^' 
(Herrtraf  I  Decade,  2.)    This  is  the  whole  passage. 

t  Ibid.  3. 

X  He  died  27  March,  1625,  at  the  aee  of  about  66  ^ean.  His  name  was  TordenUas  Antonio 
de  Hen-eta  one  of  Uie  best  Spanish  historians.  His  history  of  the  voyBges  to,  and  settlement 
of  America  is  very  minute,  and  very  valuable.  Tho  original  in  Spanish  is  very  rare.  Acoo' 
to^s  translation  (into  French)  3  v.  4to.,  1660.  is  also  scarce  and  valuable.    It  is  this  we  cite. 
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8uppoee  that  it  was  peopled  by  the  Tartan  from  the  north,  because  <<a  people, 
once  settled,  must  be  removed  by  compulsion,  or  else  tempted  thereunto  in 
hopes  of  better  fortunes,  upon  commendlitions  of  the  place  unto  which  they 
should  be  drawn  to  remove.  And  if  it  may  be  thought  that  these  people  came 
over  the  frozen  sea,  then  would  it  be  by  compulsion.  If  so,  then  by  whom, 
or  when  ?  Or  what  part  of  this  main  continent  may  be  thought  to  border 
upon  the  country  of  the  Tartan  ?  It  is  yet  unknown ;  and  it  is  not  like  that  a 
people  well  enough  at  ease,  will,  of  their  own  accord,  undertake  to  travel  over 
a  sea  of  ice,  considering  how  many  difficulties  they  shall  encounter  with.  As, 
1st,  whether  there  be  any  land  at  the  end  of  tlieir  unknown  way,  no  land 
being  in  view ;  then  want  of  food  to  sustain  life  in  the  mean  time  upon  that 
sea  of  ice.  Or  how  shall  they  do  for  fuel,  to  keep  them  at  night  from  freezing 
to  death  ?  which  will  not  be  had  in  such  a  place.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
gruited,  that  the  natives  of  this  country  might  originally  come  of  the  scattered 
Trojans ;  for  after  that  BruhUj  who  was  the  fourUi  from  J5nea#,  left  I.iatium 
upon  the  conflict  held  with  the  Latins  (where  although  he  gave  them  a  frent 
overthrow,  to  the  slaughter  of  their  grand  captain  and  many  others  of  the 
heroes  of  Latium,  yet  he  held  it  more  safely  to  depart  unto  some  other  place 
and  people,  than,  by  staging,  to  run  the  hazard  of  an  unquiet  life  or  doubtful 
conquest ;  which,  as  history  maketb  mention,  he  performed.)  This  people 
was  dispersed,  there  is  no  question,  but  the  people  that  lived  with  hmi,  by 
reason  of  their  conversation  with  die  Grecians  and  Latins,  had  a  mixed  lan- 
guage, that  participated  of  both."*  This  is  the  main  ground  of  JMbrton,  but 
he  says  much  more  upon  the  subject ;  as  that  the  similarity  of  the  languages 
of  the  Indians  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  is  very  great  From  the  examples  he 
gives,  we  presume  he  knew  as  little  about  the  Indian  languages  as  Dr.  Mather^ 
JIdaxr,  and  Boudimd,  who  thought  them  ahnost  to  coincide  with  the  Hebrew. 
Though  MorUm  thinks  it  very  improbable  that  the  Tartars  came  over  by  the 
north  from  Asia,  because  they  could  not  see  land  beyond  the  ice,  yet  he  finds 
no  difficulty  in  oetdng  them  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  although  he  allows  them 
no  compass.  That  the  Indians  have  a  Latin  origin  he  thinks  evident,  because 
he  fimcied  he  heard  among  their  words  Pc»co-pan,  and  hence  thinks,  w'  hout 
doubt,  their  ancestors  were  acquainted  with  the  god  Poiuf 

Dr.  fFUliamBoni  says,  ''It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  Indians  of  South 
America  are  descended  from  a  ckss  of  the  Hindoos,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Aria."  That  they  could  not  have  come  from  the  north,  because  the  South 
American  Indians  are  unlike  those  of  the  north.  This  seems  to  clash  with 
the  more  rational  views  of  Father  Venegtts.^  He  writes  as  follows:  ''Of  all 
the  parts  of  America  hitherto  discovered,  the  Califomians  lie  nearest  to  Asia. 
We  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  writing  in  all  the  eastern  nations.  We 
can  distinguish  between  the  characters  of  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the 
Chinese  Tartars,  the  Mogul  Tartars,  and  other  nations  extending  as  far  as  the 
Bay  of  Kamschathka ;  and  learned  dissertations  on  them,  by  Mr.  Bcyer^  are 
to  be  found  in  the  acts  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at  Petersburg. 
What  discovery  would  it  be  to  meet  with  any  of  these  character,  or  others 
like  them,  among  the  American  Indians  nearest  to  Asia !  But  as  to  the  Cali- 
fomians, if  ever  they  were  possessed  of  any  invention  to  perpetuate  their  me- 
moirs, diey  have  entirely  lost  it;  and  all  that  is  now  found  among  them, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  some  obscure  oral  traditions,  probably  more  and 
more  adidterated  by  a  long  succession  of  time.  They  have  not  so  much  as 
retained  any  knowledge  of  the  particular  country  from  which  they  emi- 
grsted."  This  is  the  account  of  one  who  lived  many  years  among  the  Indians 
of  California. 

Mr.  WWam  Wood^l  ^^o  left  New  England  in  1633,f  after  a  short  stay,  says, 
"Of  their  language,  which  is  only  peculiar  to  themselves,  not  inclinm^  to  any 
of  the  refined  tongues:  Some  have  thought  they  might  be  of  the  dispelled' 

*  New  Canaan,  book  i.  pages  17  and  18.  t  Ibid.  18. 

I  In  hit  Hist.  N.  CaroUnB/u  216. 

i  Hist.  California,  i.  GO.    Hit  work  was jniblisbed  at  Madrid,  in  1758. 
I  Tbe  ambor  of  a  work  entitled  New  EngUmft  Promect.  poblitbed  in  London,  1694y  iu 
4to.    It  is  a  very  rare,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  carious  and  valuable  work, 
f  Prospect,  51. 
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JewB,  becaiue  some  of  their  words  be  near  unto  the  Hebrew ;  but  by  the  same 
rule,  they  may  conclude  them  to  be  some  of  the  cleanings  of  all  nations,  be- 
cause they  have  words  which  sound  afler  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other 
tonffuea."* 

Mr.  John  Jossdyn,  who  resided  some  time  in  New  England,  from  the  year 
1638,  says,  **  The  Mohawks  are  about  500:  their  speech  a  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
taiB  (as  also  \b  the  Turkish  tongue]|.''t  In  another  work4  ^^  ^y^  "  ^-  ^^B' 
land  is  by  some  afSrmed  to  be  an  island,  bounded  on  the  north  with  the  River 
of  Canada  (so  called  from  Monsieur  Cane\  on  the  south  with  the  River  Mon- 
hegan  or  HudaofCs  River,  so  called  because  he  was  the  first  that  discovered  it. 
Some  will  have  America  to  be  an  island,  which  out  of  question  must  needs  be, 
if  there  be  a  north-east  passage  found  out  into  the  South  Sea.  It  contains 
1,152,400,000  acres.  The  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage  (which  lies  with- 
in the  River  of  Canada)  was  imdertaken  with  the  nelp  of  some  Protestant 
Frenchmen,  which  left  Canada,  and  retired  to  Boston  about  the  year  1669. 
The  nortlj-east  people  of  America,  that  is,  N.  England,  &c.,  are  judged  to  be 
Tartars,  caUed  Samoades,  being  alike  in  complexion,  shape,  habit  and  man- 
jiers."  We  have  given  here  a  larger  extract  than  the  immediate  subject  re- 
quired, because  we  would  let  the  reader  enjoy  his  curiosity,  as  well  as  we 
ours,  in  seeing  how  people  understood  things  in  that  day.  BarUno^  looking 
but  a  small  distance  beyond  those  times,  vnth  great  elegance  says, — 

« 
"  In  those  blank  periods,  where  no  man  can  trace 
The  gleams  of  thought  that  6r8t  illumed  his  race, 
His  errors,  twined  with  science,  took  their  biith, 
And  forged  their  fetters  for  this  child  of  earth, 
And  when,  as  oA,  he  dared  expand  his  view, 

And  work  with  nature  on  the  Ime  she  drew,  * 

Some  monster,  gendered  in  his  fears,  unmanned 
His  opening  soul,  and  marred  the  works  he  planned. 
Fear,  the  first  passion  of  his  helpless  state^ 
Redoubles  all  the  woes  that  round  him  wait, 
Blocks  nature's  path,  and  sends  him  wandering  wide. 
Without  a  guaralan,  and  without  a  guide.'' 

Cobmhiad,  ix.  137,  Slc, 

Reverend  Thomas  Thorou^ood  published  a  small  quarto,  in  1652,§  to  prove 
that  the  Indians  were  the  Jews,  who  had  been  ^  lost  in  the  world  for  the  space 
of  near  2000  years."  But  whoever  has  read  Mair  or  Boudinot,  has,  beside  a 
good  deal  that  is  irrational,  read  all  that  in  Thoroujgood  can  be  termed  rational. 

Reverend  Roger  Williams  was,  at  one  time,  as  appears  from  ThorowgootPa 
work,||  of  the  same  opinion.  .Being  written  to  for  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of 
the  natives,  *^he  kindly  answers  to  those  letters  from  Salem  in  N.  Eng.  20th 
of  the  10th  month,  more  than  10  yeers  since,  in  hec  verba,"  That  they  did 
not  come  bto  America  fitim  tlie  north-east,  as  some  had  imagined,  he  thought 
evident  for  these  reasons :  1.  their  ancestors  affirm  they  came  from  the  south- 
west, and  return  thence  when  they  die :  2.  because  they  "  separate  their  wo- 
men in  a  little  wigwam  by  themselves  in  their  feminine  seasons:"  and  3.  ''be* 
side  their  god  J&Mand  to  the  3*  West,  they  hold  that  ^anawiirimsW  (a  god 
over  head)  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  and  some  tast  of  affinity  with 
the  Hebrew  I  have  found." 

Doctor  Coiton  Mather  is  an  author  of  such  singular  qualities,  that  we  almost 
hesitate  to  name  him,  lest  we  be  thought  without  seriousness  in  so  weighty  a 
matter.  But  we  will  assure  the  reader,  that  he  is  an  author  with  whom  we 
would  in  no  wise  part ;  and  if  sometimes  we  appear  not  serious  in  our  intro- 
duction of  him,  what  is  of  more  importance,  we  believe  km  really  to  be  so. 
And  we  are  persuaded  that  we  should  not  be  pardoned  did  we  not  allow  him 
4o  speak  upon  the  matter  before  us. 

•  Ibid.  lis.  ed.  1764. 

t  His  accoont  of  two  voyages  to  New  England,  printed  London,  1673,  page  ISi. 

t  New  England  Rarities,  4,  5,  printed  London,  1672. 

^  Its  title  commences, "  DtgUtu  Dei :  New  DitcooerUt,  vfWi  rare  ArgvmenU  to  pr0ve/*  &e. 

I  Pages  6  and  6. 

1i  OeUumUomt  is  ^  in  Delaware^/l<dteiM/<{er. 
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He  Baji^*  It  should  not  pass  without  remark,  that  three  most  memorable 
things  Which  haye  borne  a  very  great  aspect  upon  human  o/fotrf,  did,  near  the 
same  time,  namely,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  mteerUh,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nzfeentt,  century,  arise  unto  the  worid:  the  first  was  the  Ruurredum  of 
lAkratwre;  the  second  was  the  opening  of  America;  the  third  was  the 
RtfiffmaUon  of  Bdigum,^  Thus  far  we  have  an  instructive  view  of  the  sub 
ject,  calculated  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  dark  ages,  when  literature 
was  neglected  and  forgotten,  discoveries  miight  have  been  also,  and  hence  the 
knowledge  of  America  lost  for  a  time.  Toe  reader  must  now  summon  his 
gravity.  ^^But,"  this  author  continues,  <^as  probably  the  Devil,  seducing  the 
mt  inhabitants  of  America  into  it,  therein  aimed  at  the  having  of  them  and 
their  poeterity  out  of  the  sound  of  the  sHver  trumpeia  of  the  gospel,  then  to  be 
heard  through  the  Roman  empire.*  If  the  DevU  had  any  expectation,  that,  by 
the  peopting  of  America,  he  should  utterly  deprive  any  Europeans  of  the  two 
benefits,  KUrature  and  rdigionf  which  dawned  upon  the  miserable  world,  (one 
iiiflt  bdhrtj  the  odier  just  o/ler,)  the  first  famed  navigation  hither,  'tis  to  be 
hoped  he  will  be  disappomted  of  that  expectation."!  The  learned  doctor, 
having  forgotten  what  he  had  written  in  his  first  book,  or  vrishing  to  inculcato 
his  doctrine  more  firmly,  neeriy  repeats  a  passage  which  he  had  at  first  given, 
m  a  dnsfant  part  of  his  work ;  |  but,  there  being  considerable  addition,  we  re- 
cite it :  **  The  natives  of  the  country  now  possessed  by  the  Newenglanders, 
bad  been  foriom  and  wretched  heathen  ever  since  their  nrst  herding  here ;  and 
though  we  know  not  when  or  how  these  Indians  first  became  inhabitants  of 
this  mighty  continent,  yet  we  may  guess  that  probably  the  Devil  decoyed  those 
miserable  salvages  hither,  in  hopes  that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
woold  never  come  here  to  destroy  or  disturb  his  absolute  empire  over  them. 
But  our  Eliot  was  in  such  ill  terms  with  the  Devil,  as  to  alarm  him  vrith 
sounding  the  silver  trumpeU  of  heaven  in  his  territories,  and  make  some  noble 
and  zealous  attempts  towards  outing  him  of  ancient  possessions  here.  There 
were,  I  think,  90  several  nations  (if  I  may  call  them  8o)of  Indians  upon  that 
qwt  of  ground  which  fell  under  the  influence  of  our  Three  United  Colomea ; 
and  our  Elud  was  willing  to  rescue  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  from  thit 
old  nsurpinff  landlord  of  America,  who  iBjhuihe  toralh  of  God,  the  prince  jf 
this  wortd.*^  In  several  places  he  is  decided  in  the  opinion  that  Indians  are 
Scvthians,  and  is  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  on  meeting  with  this  passage  of 
Juiniff  Ctuar:  *^DifficUiu8  Iwoefnxre  ijuam  interfieere,^  which  he  thus  renders, 
**It  is  harder  to  find  them  than  to  foil  them."  At  least,  this  is  a  happy  appli- 
cation of  the  passage.  C<B$ar  was  speaking  of  the  Scythians,  and  our  histo- 
rian applies  die  passage  in  speaking  of  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and 
their  agihty  in  hiding  themselves  from  puTSuit§  Doctor  Mather  wrote  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  his  famous  book,  Magnolia  Christi 
Americana,  was  published  in  1702. 

Adair,  i^o  resided  40  years  (he  says)  amon^  the  southern  Indians,  previ- 
ous to  1775,  published  a  huge  quarto  upon  their  origin,  history,  &c.  He  tor- 
tures every  custom  and  usage  into  a  like  one  of  the  Jews,  and  almost  ever}' 
word  in  their  language  into  a  Hebrew  one  of  the  same  meaning. 

Doctor  Bou^nol,  in  his  book  called  ''The  Star  in  the  West,"  has  followed 
up  the  theory  of  Adair,  with  such  certainty,  as  he  thinks,  as  that  the  *^  long 
lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel"  are  clearly  identified  in  the  American  Indians.  Such 

*  This,  we  apprehend,  is  not  entirely  oneinaJ  with  our  author,  but  borders  upon  plagiarism. 
Ward,  the  celeorated  author  of  the  "  £wi^7^  CohUr  of  Aggaxoam^^  i&ys  of  the  Irish, 
"These  Irish  (anciently  called  ttnthropcphagt,  man-eaters)  have  a  tradition  amone  them,  that 
when  the  Devu  riiowea  our  Sariour  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  their  glory,  that  he 
would  not  show  him  Ireland,  but  reserved  it  for  himself.  It  is,  probably*,  true ;  for  he  hath 
kept  it  ever  since  for  bis  own  peculiar :  the  cidfox  foresaw  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  all 
the  mt :  be  thoogiit  it  wisdom  to  keep  the  land  for  a  B<^^rds  for  his  unclean  spirits  employed 
in  thb  hemisphere,  and  the  people  to  do  his  soA  and  neir  (the  Pope)  that  service  for  which 
htmu  the  XI  kept  bis  Barbor  Oliver,  which  makes  them  so  bloodfthirsty." — Simple  CobUr, 
96, 87.  Why  so  much  gall  is  poured  out  upon  the  poor  Irish,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  account. 
loe  eifmmstance  of  his  writing  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  will  explain  a  part,  if  not  the  whole 
of  the  enigna.  He  was  the  first  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  but  was  bom  and  died 
a  EqcJaad. 

t  Magnalia  Christ.  Amer.  b.  i.  X  ^i^*  ^-  iii*  $  ^<^  Magnalia,  b.  rii. 
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theories  have  gained  many  supporters.  It  is  of  much  higher  antiquity  than 
Adair,  and  was  treated  as  such  visionary  q>eculations  should  be  by  authors  as 
fiu*  back  as  the  historian  Hubbard,  who  wrote  about  1680,  and  has  this  among 
other  passages :  ^  If  anv  observation  be  made  of  their  manners  and  disposi- 
tions, It's  easier  to  say  from  what  nations  they  did  not,  than  from  whom  they 
did,  derive  their  original  Doubtless  their  conjecture  who  fimcy  them  to  be 
descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of  the  Israelites,  carried  captive  by  Salanumeser 
and  Esarhaddonf  hath  the  least  show  of  reason  of  any  other,  there  being  no 
footsteps  to  be  observed  of  their  propinquity  to  them  more  than  to  any  other  of 
the  tribes  of  the  earth,  either  as  to  their  language  or  manners.'**  This  author 
was  one  of  the  best  historians  of  his  times ;  and,  generally,  he  writes  with  as 
much  discernment  upon  other  matters  as  upon  this. 

That  because  the  natives  of  one  country  and  those  of  another,  and  each  un- 
known to  the  other,  have  some  customs  and  practices  in  common,  it  has  been 
urffed  by  some,  and  not  a  few,  that  they  must  have  had  a  common  origin ;  but 
this,  in  our  apprehension,  does  not  necessarily  fbliow.  Who  will  pretend  that 
different  people,  when  placed  under  similar  circumstances,  will  not  have  simi- 
lar wants,  and  hence  similar  actions  ?  that  like  wants  will  not  prompt  like  ex- 
ertions ?  and  like  causes  produce  not  like  effects  ?  This  mode  of  reasoning 
we  think  sufficient  to  show,  that,  although  the  Indians  may  have  some  customs 
in  common  with  the  Scythians,  the  Tartars,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Welsh,  and 
indeed  every  other  nation,  still,  the  former,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the 
contrary,  have  «s  good  right  to  claim  to  themselves  priority  of  origin  as  eitlier 
or  all  of  the  latter. 

Doctor  Robertson  should  have  proved  that  people  of  cx)]or  produce  others 
of  no  color,  and  the  contrary,  before  he  said,  ^  We  know  with  infallible 
certainty,  that  all  the  human  race  spring  from  the  same  source,"!  meaning 
Adam.  He  founds  this  broad  assertion  upon  the  false  notion  that^  to  admit 
any  other  would  be  an  inroad  upon  the  verity  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Now, 
in  our  view  of  the  subject,  we  leave  them  equally  inviolate  in  assuming  a  very 
different  ground  ;t  namely,  that  all  habitable  partsof  the  world  may  have  been 
peopled  at  the  same  time,  and  by  different  races  of  men.  That  it  u  so  peo- 
pled, we  know :  that  it  was  so  peopled  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  account, 
we  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve.  Hence,  when  it  was  no<  so  is  as  futile  to 
inouire,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  annihilation  of  space. 
Wnen  a  new  country  was  discovered,  much  inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain 
from  whence  came  tfa^  inhabitants  found  upon  it — not  even  asking  whence 
came  the  other  animals.  The  answer  to  us  is  plain.  Man,  the  other  animals, 
trees  and  plants  of  every  kind,  were  placed  tnere  by  the  supreme  directing 
hand,  which  carries  on  every  operation  of  nature  by  fixed  and  undeviating 
laws.  This,  it  must  be  plain  to  every  reader,  is,  at  least  as  reconcilable  to  liie 
Bible  history  as  the  theory  ofRobertsoUy  which  is  that  of  Grotius,  and  all  thoae 
who  have  followed  them. 

When  it  has  been  given  in,  at  least  by  all  who  have  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  climate  does  noi  change  the  complexion  of  the  human  race,  to  hold 
up  the  idea  still  that  all  must  have,  sprung  from  the  same  source,  (Adam,)  onlv 
reminds  us  of  our  grandmothers,  who  to  this  day  laugh  at  us  when  we  tell 
them  that  the  earth  is  a  globe.  Who,  we  ask,  will  areue  that  the  negix> 
changes  his  color  by  li\ing  among  us,  or  by  changing  bis  latimde  ?  Who 
have  ever  become  negroes  by  living  in  their  country,  or  amongthem  ?  Has  the 
Indian  ever  changed  his  complexion  by  living  in  London?  Do  those  change 
which  adopt  our  manners  and  customs,  and  are  surrounded  by  us  ?  Until 
these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  discard  altogether  that 
unitarian  system  of  peopling  the  world.  We  would  indeed  prefer  Ovid's 
method : — 

''  Ponere  duritiem  ccepere,  suamqiie  rworem ; 

Mollirii^ne  mora,  moUitaqae  daeere  ionnam. 

Moz  ubi  crevenint,  naloraque  mitior  ilUs 

Cootigit/'  &e.  &o. 

Metamor.  lib  t.  fab.  xi. 

II  , 

*  Hist.  New  England,  27.  J  Hist.  America,  book  iv, 

X  Why  talk  of  a  theoiy^s  clashing  with  holv  writ,  and  say  nothing  of  the  certainty  of  the 
■denees  of  geography,  astronomy,  geology,  &e,  ? 
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That  IS,  Btaadion  aod'  Pyrrha  performed  the  ofBee  by  tnLTeflin^  over  the 
country  and  picking  up  stones^  which,  as  they  cast  them  over  tneir  heads, 
became  young  people  as  they  struck  the  earth. 

We  mean  not  to  be  understood  that  the  exterior  of  the  skin  of  people  is  not 
chasfed  by  climate,  for  this  is  very  evident ;  but  that  the  children  of  persons 
would  he  any  lishter  or  darker,  whose  residence  is  in  a  climale  difierent  from 
that  in  which  mey  were  born,  is  what  we  deny,  as  in  the  former  case.  As 
astonishing  as  it  may  appear  to  the  succinct  reasoner,  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
Dr.  SamiM  Skmhape  Smdh  has  put  forth  an  octavo  book  of  more  than  400 
pages  to  prove  the  unUi/y  as  he  expresses  it,  *  of  the  human  race,'  that  is,  that 
all  were  orif^ally  descended  from  one  man.  His  reasoning  is  of  this  tenor : 
''The  Amencaa  and  European  sailor  reside  equally  at  the  pole,  and  under  the 
equator."  Then,  in  a  triumphant  air,  he  deniandsr-''  Wliy  then  should  we, 
without  necessity,  assume  the  hypothesis  that  originally  there  existed  different 
species  of  the  human  kind .'  "  *  What  kind  of  argument  is  contained  here  we 
leave  the  reader  to  make  out ;  and  aeain,  when  he  would  prove  that  all  the 
human  fiunily  are  of  HtnQ  same  tribe,  he  says  that  negro  slaves  at  the  south, 
who  live  in  white  fiimilies,  are  gradually  found  to  conform  in  features  to  the 
whites  with  whom  they  livelf  Astonishing!  and  we  wonder  who,  if  any, 
knew  this,  beside  the  author.  Again,  and  we  have  done  with  our  extraordi- 
nary philosopher.  Ho  is  positive  that  deformed  or  disfigured  persons  will,  in 
process  of  time,  produce  offspring  marked  in  the  same  way.  That  is,  if  a 
man  practise  flattening  his  nose,  his  ofispring  will  have  a  flatter  nose  than  he 
would  have  had,  had  his  pro^nitor-not  flattened  his ;  and  so,  if  this  ofispring 
repeat  the  process^  his  ompnnff  will  have  a  less  prominent  nose ;  and  so  on, 
until  the  nose  be  driven  entirdy  off  the  fece !  In  this,  certainly,  our  author 
has  taken  quite  a  roundabout  way  to  vanquish  or  put  to  flight  a  nose.  We 
D^iah  he  could  tell  us  how  many  ages  or  generations  it  womd  take  to  make 
this  formidable  conquest  Now,  fbr  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  it 
woold  be  a  much  leas  tedious  business  to  cut  off  a  member  at  once,  and  Uius 
accomplish  the  object  in  a  short  period ;  fbr  to  wait  several  generations  for 
a  fashioQ  seems  absurd  in  the  extreme.  A  man  must  be  monstrously  blind 
to  his  preiadicea,  to  miuntain  a  doctrine  like  this.  As  well  might  he  argue 
that  coItB  would  be  tailless  because  it  has  long  been  the  practice  to  sliorten 
the  tails  of  horses,  of  both  sexes ;  but  we  have  never  heard  that  colts'  tails  are 
in  the  least  affected  by  this  practice  which  has  been  performed  on  the  horse 
80  long,  t  Certainly,  if  ever,  we  should  think  it  time  to  discover  something 
of  it !  Nor  have  we  ever  heard  that  a  female  child  has  ever  been  born  with 
its  ears  bored,  although  its  ancestors  have  endured  tlie  painful  operation  fbr 
many  generations — and  here  we  shall  close  our  examination  of  Mr.  Smithes 
400page&§ 

People  delight  in  new  theories,  and  oflen  hazard  a  tolerable  reputation  for 
the  sake  of  esiibiting  their  abilities  upon  a  subject  on  which  they  have  very 
vague,  or  no  clear  conceptions.  Had  Dr.  Smith  read  the  writings  of  Sir 
Thomas  Br&um^  he  could  hardly  have  advanced  such  absurd  opinions  as  we 
have  before  noticed ;  i^  indeed,  he  were  possessed  of  a  sane  mind.  l^r. 
Brman  was  of  the  age  previous  to  that  in  which  Buffon  lived.  In  speaking 
of  complexion,  he  says,  **If  the  fervor  of  the  sun  were  tlje  sole  cause  hereof, 
in  Ethiopia,  or  any  land  of  neCToes,  it  were  also  reasonable  that  inhabitants 
of  the  same  latitude,  subjected  unto  the  same  vicinity  uf  the  sun,  the  same 
diurnal  arch  and  direction  of  its  rays,  should  also  partake  of  the  same  hue 
and  complexion,  which,  notwithstandii^,  they  do  not.  For  the  inhabitants 
of  the  same  latitude  in  Asia  are  of  a  diirerent  comple^on,  aa  are  die  inhabit- 
BDtB  of  Cambogia  and  Java;  insomuch  that  some  conceive  the  negro  is 
properly  a  native  of  Africa ;  and  that  those  places  in  Asia,  inhabited  now  by 

*  Smith  on  ComptezioD,  N.  Brunswick,  N.  J.  1810,  p.  11.  f  Ibid.  170, 171. 

t  Tke  author  plMuls  not  ruilty  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism ;  Ibr  it  was  not  until  some  months 
aAir  Uie  text  was  wriUen,  tnat  be  knew  that  even  this  idea  had  occurred  to  any  one.  He  has 
iOKe  read  an  extract  very  similar,  in  Dr.  Lawrence's  valuable  Lectures  on  2^ology,  d&c. 

i  On  reflection,  we  have  thought  our  remarks  rather  pointed,  as  Mr.  Bmilh  is  not  a  living 
«nor  3  bat  what  called  them  m\h  must  be  their  upcHogy. 
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Moors,  are  but  the  intrusions  of  negroes,  arrivinj^  first  finim  Africa,  as  we 
generaUy  conceive  of  Madagascar,  and  the  adjoinuiff  islands,  who  retain  the 
same  complexion  unto  this  day.  But  this  derect  [of  latitude  upon  complex- 
ion] is  more  remarkable  in  America,  which,  although  subjected  unto  botn  the 
tropics,  yet  are  not  the  inhabitants  black  between,  or  near,  or  under  either : 
neither  to  the  southward  in  Brazil,  Chili,  or  Peru ;  nor  yet  to  the  northward 
in  Hispaniola,  Castilia,  del  Oro^  or  Nicaragua.  And  although  in  many  parts 
thereof,  there  be  at  present,  swarms  of  negroes^  serving  under  the  Spaniard, 
yet  were  they  all  transported  from  Africa,  since  the  discovery  of  Columbus, 
and  are  not  indigenous,  or  proper  natives  of  America."  * 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  200  years  before  Dr.  SinUh  wrote,  the  notion  that 
situation  of  place  affected  materially  the  color  of  the  human  species,  was 
very  justly  set  down  among  the  "^  vulgar  and  common  errors  "  of  the  times. 

Another  theory,  almost  as  wild,  and  quite  as  ridiculous,  respecting  the 
animals  of  America,  as  that  advanced  by  Dr.  &  S.  SmUky  seems  here  to  pre- 
sent it9el£  We  have  reference  to  the  well-known  assertions  of  Bt^on  and 
REafnal,\  two  philosophers,  who  were  an  honor  to  the  times  of  Fnmldm, 
which  are,  that  man  and  other  animals  in  America  degenerate,  t  This  has 
been  met  in  such  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  §  that  to  repeat  any 
thing  here  would  be  entirelv  out  of  place,  since  it  has  been  so  often  copied 
into  works  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  may  even  be  found  in  some  of 
the  best  English  £ncyclop«Bdias.  |l 

Smilfi  If  does  not  deal  fairly  witn  a  passage  of  VoUaire,  relating  to  the  peo- 
pling of  America ;  as  he  takes  only  a  part  of  a  sentence  to  comment  upon, 
rermips  he  thought  it  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  managing.**  The  com- 
plete sentence  to  which  we  refer  we  translate  as  foUows : — *^  There  are  found 
men  and  animals  all  over  the  habitable  earth :  who  has  put  them  upon  it  ? 
We  have  already  said,  it  is  he  who  has  made  the  grass  grow  in  the  fields ; 
and  we  should  be  no  more  surprised  to  find  in  America  men,  than  we  should 
to  find  flies.**  f f  We  can  discover  no  contradiction  between  this  passage  and 
another  in  a  distant  part  of  the  same  work ;  and  which  seems  more  uke  the 
passage  Mr.  Smith  has  cited : — *^  Some  do  not  wish  to  believe  that  the  cater- 
pillars and  the  snails  of  one  part  of  the  world  should  be  originally  fit)m  an- 
other part :  wherefore  be  astonished,  then,  that  there  should  be  in  America 
some  kinds  of  animals,  and  some  races  of  men  like  our  own  ?  "  jtt 

Vottaire  has  written  upon  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  will  riways  be 
attracting,  however  much  or  little  credence  may  be  allowed  to  what  he  has 
written.  We  will,  therefore,  extract  an  entire  article  wherein  he  engages 
more  professedly  upon  the  question  than  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  in  which 
he  has  rather  incidentally  spoken  upon  it.  The  chapter  is  as  follows :  §§  — 
''Since  many  fail  not  to  make  systems  upon  the  manner  in  which  America 
has  been  peopled,  it  is  left  only  for  us  to  say,  that  he  who  created  flies  in 
those  regions,  created  man  there  also.    However  pleasant  it  may  be  to  di»- 

Eute,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Supreme  Bein^,  who  lives  in  all  nature,  ||j{ 
as  created  about  the  48°  two-legged  animals  without  feathers,  the  color  or 
whose  skin  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  carnation,  with  long  beards  approaching 
to  red  ;  about  the  line,  in  Africa  and  its  islands,  negroes  without  beards ;  and 

«  tt  Pteudodoxia  Epidendca :  or  Inquiries  into  very  many  Received  Tenents,  and  common- 
ly received  Truths ;  together  with  the  Relioio  Medici.  By  T^umuu  Srowm,  Kt.  M.  D.*' 
Page  373,  6  edition,  4to.    London,  1672. 


animals 

nouveau 

^cj—HUtoirt  PhUos.  det  deux  Indes,  viii.  210.    Ed.  Geneva,''1781.  12  vols.  8vo. 

X  VolUrire  does  not  say  quite  as  much,  hut  says  this: — ^"La  nature  enfin  avait  donn^  aux 
Americanes  beaucoup  moins  d^nduslrie  qu'aux  hommes  de  Pancien  monde.  Toutes  ces  causes 
ensemble  ont  pu  nuire  beaucoup  &  la  population. ''—[CEto^M,  iv.  19.]  This  is,  however,  only 
in  reference  to  the  Indians. 

^  In  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  Quer.  vii.  ||  Perthensis,  i.  637.  (Art.  Amer.  $  38.) 

ir  Samuel  Smiikf  who  published  a  history  of  New  Jersey,  in  1765,  printed  at  BurlingtoQ. 

^«  See  Hist.  N.  J.  8.       If  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  et  TEsprit  dcs  Nations.    ((£uvres,  iv.  18.) 

tt  Ibid.  706.  $$  GBuvres,  t  vii.  197, 198. 

Will  the  reader  of  this  call  VoUaire  an  atheist  7 
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in  the  Bsme  latitude,  other  negroes  with  beards,  some  of  them  having  wool 
and  some  hair  on  their  beada ;  and  anions  them  other  animals  quite  white, 
hariog  neither  hair  nor  wool,  but  a  kind  of  white  silk.  It  does  not  yery 
dettiy  appear  what  should  have  prevented  €lod  from  placing  on  another 
coDtineDt  animals  of  the  same  species,  of  a  copper  color,  m  the  same  latitude 
in  which,  in  Aihca  and  Asia,  tliej  are  found  black ;  or  even  from  making  them 
without  beaitia  in  the  very  same  latitude  in  which  others  possess  them.  To 
what  lengths  are  we  carried  by  the  rage  for  systems  joined  with  the  tyranny 
of  prejucQoe!  We  see  these  animals;  it  is  a{;reed  that  God  has  had  the 
power  to  place  them  where  they  are ;  yet  it  is  not  agreed  that  he  has  so 
placed  them.  The  same  peraons  who  readily  admit  that  the  hecmera  of  Canada 
are  of  Canadian  origin,  assert  that  the  men  must  have  come  there  in  boats, 
and  that  Mexico  must  have  been  peopled  by  some  of  the  descendants  or 
Magog.  Aa  well  might  it  be  said,  that,  if  there  be  men  in  the  moon,  they 
must  nave  been  taken  there  by  Astolpko  on  his  hippogriff,  when  he  went  to 
fetch  RoUtiuta  senses,  which  were  corked  up  in  a  nottle.  If  America  had 
been  discovered  in  his  time,  and  there  had  then  been  men  in  Europe  awtem" 
oHc  enouah  to  have  advanced,  with  the  Jesuit  LcMaa^  that  the  Caribbees 
descended  from  the  inhabitants  of  Caria,  and  the  liurons  from  the  Jews,  he 
would  have  done  well  to  have  brought  back  the  bottle  containing  the  wits  of 
these  reaacxierB,  which  he  would  doubtless  have  found  in  the  moon,  aiona 
with  those  ofAwdkc^a  lover.  The  first  thing  done  when  an  inhabited  islana 
b  discovered  in  me  Indian  Ocean,  or  in  the  South  Sea,  is  to  inquire,  Whence 
came  these  people  ?  but  as  for  the  trees  and  the  tortoises,  they  are,  vnthout 
any  hesitstion,  pronounced  to  be  indigenous ;  as  if  it  were  more  difficult  for 
nature  to  midLe  men  than  to  make  tortoises.  One  thinff,  however,  which 
seems  to  countenance  this  system,  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  island  in  the 
eastern  or  western  ocean,  which  does  not  contain  jugglers,  quacks,  knaves, 
and  fools.  This,  it  is  probable,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  these  animals 
are  of  the  same  race  with  onrselves." 

Some  account  of  viiuit  the  Indians  themselves  have  said  upon  the  subject 
of  their  origin  may  be  very  naturally  looked  for  in  this  place.  Their  notions 
ia  this  respect  can  no  more  be  relied  upon  than  the  fabled  stories  of  the  gods 
in  ancient  ravthology.  Indeed,  their  accounts  of  primitive  inhabitants  do  not 
a^ree  beyond  thehr  ovm  neighborhood,  and  oflen  disagree  with  themselves  at 
different  times.  Some  say  tneu:  ancestors  came  flwm  the  north,  others  from 
the  north-west,  others  from  the  east,  and  others  from  the  west;  some  from 
the  regions  of  the  air,  and  some  from  under  the  earth.  Hence  to  raise  any 
theory  upon  any  thing  coming  fix>m  them  upon  the  subject,  would  show 
only  that  the  theorist  himself  was  as  ignorant  as  his  informants.  We  mi^ht 
as  well  aak  the  forest  trees  how  they  came  planted  upon  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow.  Not  that  the  Indians  are  unintelligent  in  other  afiairs,  any  further 
than  the  necessary  consequence  growinff  out  of  their  situation  implies ;  nor 
are  they  lees  so  tmm  many  who  Imve  written  upon  their  history. 

"  In  one  grave  maxim  let  us  all  agree 
Nature  ne'er  meant  her  secrets  should  be  founds 
And  man's  a  riddle,  which  man  can't  expound ! " 

Pauu*t  RuLivo  Passion. 

The  different  notions  of  the  Indians  will  be  best  gathered  from  their  lives 
in  theur  proper  places  in  the  following  worit. 

Dr.  5.  Zf.  MuadUj  of  New  York,  a  man  who  wrote  leamedlv,  if  not  wisely, 
on  almost  every  subject,  has,  in  his  opinion,  like  hundreds  berore  him,  set  tlie 
neat  question,  How  vku  America  pet^pUdf  at  rest  He  has  no  doubt  but  the 
In^ans,  in  the  forst  place,  are  of  the  same  color  oriainally  as  the  north-eastern 
nstKNis  of  Asia,  and  hence  sprung  from  them.  What  tune  he  setdes  them  in 
the  coimtnr  he  does  not  tell  us,  but  gets  them  into  Greenland  about  the  year  8 
or  900.  Thinks  he  saw  the  Scandinavians  as  fhr  as  the  shores  of  me  St 
Lawrence,  but  what  time  this  was  he  does  not  say.    He  must  of  course  make 

*  He  wnrta  a  Uatory  of  (be  fsvages  of  Ameriea,  and  maintahied  that  the  Caribbee  laa 
gnage  was  radkaUy  lubrew. 
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dieae  people  the  builders  of  the  mounds  scattered  all  over  the  westeni  coun- 
try. After  all,  we  apprehend  the  doctor  would  have  short  time  for  his  emi- 
grants to  do  all  that  nature  and  art  have  done  touching  these  matterB.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  evident  that  many  ages  passed  away  fit>m  the  time  these 
tumuli  were  begun  until  they  were  finii^ed :  8d,  a  multitude  of  ages  must 
have  passed  since  the  use  for  which  they  w^e  reared  has  been  known ;  for 
trees  of  the  age  of  200  yeara  grow  from  the  ruins  of  others  which  must  have 
had  as  great  age :  and,  3d,  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  has  the  least  tradition 
concerning  them.*  This  could  not  have  happened  had  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Indians  been  the  erectors  of  them,  in  the  nature  of  things,  f 

The  observation  of  an  author  in  Dr.  i2ee«'«  Encyclopedia,!  although  saying 
no  more  than  has  been  already  said  in  our  synopsis,  is,  nevertheless,  so  happy, 
that  we  should  not  feel  clear  to  omit  it : — **  As  to  those  who  pretend  that  the 
human  race  has  onlv  of  late  fbund  its  way  into  America,  by  crossing  the  iiea 
at  KanoBchatka,  or  the  Straits  of  Tschutski,  either  upon  the  fields  or  ice  or  in 
canoes,  they  do  not  consider  that  this  opinion,  besides  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  of  comprehension,  has  not  the  least  tendency  to  diminish  the  prodi- 
gy ;  for  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  that  one  half  of  our  planet  should  have 
remained  without  inhabitants  during  thousands  of  years,  wnile  the  other  half 
was  peopled.  What  renders  ihis  opinion  less  probable  is,  that  America  is 
supposed  in  it  to  have  had  animals,  since  we  cannot  bring  those  species  of 
animals  from  the  old  world  which  do  not  exist  in  it,  as  those  of  the  tapir,  the 
glama,  and  the  tajactu.  Neither  can  we  admit  of  the  recent  organization  of 
matter  for  the  western  hemisphere ;  because,  independently  of  the  accumu- 
lated difficulties  in  this  hypotnesis,  and  which  can  by  no  means  be  solved, 
we  shall  observe,  that  the  fossil  bones  discovered  in  so  man^  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  at  such  small  depths,  prove  that  certain  species  of  animals,  so  far  from 
having  been  recently  organized,  have  been  annihilated  a  long  while  ago." 

Before  we  had  known,  that,  if  we  were  in  error,  it  was  in  the  company  of 
philosophers,  such  as  we  have  in  this  chapter  introduced  to  our  reaoers,  we 
felt  a  hesitancy  in  avowing  our  opinions  upon  a  matter  of  so  great  moment. 
But,  afler  all,  as  it  is  only  matter  of  honest  opinion,  no  one  should  be  intoler- 
ant, although  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  himself  and  even  hb  friends  merry 
at  our  expense.  When,  in  Uie  days  of  Chry$odom,  some  ventured  to  assert  their 
opinions  of  the  rotundi^  of  the  earth,  that  learned  father  **'  did  laugh  at  them."  § 
And,  when  science  diall  have  progressed  sufficiently,  (if  it  be  possible,)  to  set- 
tle this  question,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Chrysodomt  of  these  days  will 
not  have  the  same  excuse  for  their  infidelity.  But  as  it  is  a  day  of  prodigies^ 
there  is  some  danger  of  treating  lightly  even  the  most  seemingly  absurd  con- 
jectures. We  therefore  feel  very  s^e,  and  more  especially  as  it  required  con- 
siderable hardihood  to  laugh  even  at  the  theory  of  the  late  Mr.  Stpnmes^ 

When  we  lately  took  up  a  book  entitled  *^  ReseardieSf  PhUosophcal  ondAnH-- 
aucoian,  concerning  iht  Mmgimd  History  of  Jhnmca^  by  J.  H.  M'Culloh,  Jr. 
M.  D."  II  we  did  think,  from  the  imposing  appearance  of  it,  that  some  new 
matters  on  the  subject  had  been  discovered ;  and  more  particularly  when  we 
read  in  the  preface,  that  ^  his  first  object  was  to  explain  the  oriffin  of  the  men 
and  animals  of  America,  so  far  as  that  Question  is  involved  with  the  apparent 
physical  impediments  that  have  so  long  sept  the  subject  in  total  obscurity." 
Now,  with  what  success  this  has  been  done,  to  do  the  author  justice,  he  shall 
speak  for  himself,  and  the  reader  then  may  judge  for  himself. 

*<  Before  we  attempt  to  explain  in  what  manner  tlie  men  and  animals  of 
America  reached  this  continent,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
ciicumstances  of  their  original  creation ;  for  upon  this  essential  particular  de- 
pends the  great  interest  of  our  present  investigation.  [We  are  not  able  to 
discover  that  he  has  said  any  thing  further  upon  it.l  It  must  be  evident  that 
we  can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  if  it  be  aoubtful  whether  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe  made  man  and  the  animals  but  in  one  locality,  firom 

*  Or  none  but  widi  b«  ara  at  variance  with  all  history  and  rationality. 

t  Arcbaeologia  Americana,  i.  3Sd,  326, 341,  &c.  %  Art.  Akxricju 

i  See  Acosta't  Hiat.  B.  and  W.  Indies,  p.  1.  ed.  London,  160i. 

I  PttUished  at  Baltimore,  18S9,  in  8vo. 
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whence  they  were  diq;)ened  over  the  eaitb ;  or  whether  he  created  them  in 
each  of  those  varioua  situationa  where  we  now  find  them  living.  So  far  aa 
thia  inquiry  respecta  mankind,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  gromid  to  doubt 
tlie  one  oriinn  of  the  species.  This  fact  may  be  proved  both  physically  and 
morally.  p[f  the  reader  can  discover  any  thing  that  amounts  to  proof  in 
what  follows,  he  wUl  have  made  a  discovery^  that  we  could  not]  That 
man,  notvnthstanding  all  the  diversities  of  their  appearance,  are  but  of  one 
species,  is  a  truth  now  universally  admitted  by  every  physiological  naturalist 
[That  is,  notwithstanding  a  negro  be  black,  an  Indian  brown,  a  European 
white,  still,  they  are  all  men.  And  then  follows  a  quotation  from  Doctor 
Lawrmet*  to  corroborate  the  fact  that  men  are  all  of  one  species.^  It  is  true, 
this  physiologist  does  not  admit  that  the  human  species  had  their  origin  but 
from  one  pair ;  fbr  he  observes,  the  same  species  might  have  been  created  at 
the  same  time  in  very  diflTerent  parts  of  the  earth.  But  when  we  have 
analyzed  the  moral  history  of  mankmd,  to  which  Mr.  Lawrence  seems  to  have 
paid  little  attention,  [and  if  our  author  has  done  it,  we  would  thank  him  to 
show  us  where  we  can  find  it,]  we  find  such  strongly- marked  analogies  in 
abstnct  matters  existing  among  nations  the  most  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  that  we  cannot  (foofot  there  has  been  a  time,  when  the  whole  human 
fimiily  have  intimately  participated  in  one  common  system  of  things,  whether 
it  be  of  truth  or  of  error,  or  science  or  of  prejudice.  [This  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  what  he  says  afterwards,  *  We  have  been  unable  to  discern  any 
traces  of  Aoatic  or  of  Ekiiopean  eiviiizalion  in  America  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  Columbus.'  And  again :  ^  In  comphring  the  barbarian  nations  of  America 
with  those  of  the  eastern  oontineB^  we  perceive  no  points  of  resemblance 
between  them,  io  their  mofal  institubona  or  in  their  habus^  that  are  not  appar- 
ently founded  in  the  necesaities  of  human  life.'  I^  then,  there  is  no  affinity, 
other  than  what  would  accidentally  happen  fWim  similar  circumstances,  where- 
fore this  yntmg  about  *  9twngly'mar£ed  eumdogiei,^  &c.  just  copied  ?]  As  re- 
spects the  origin  of  aniqaals,  [we  have  given  his  best  proofi  of  the  origin  of  man 
and  their  transportation  to  America,]  the  subject  is  much  more  refractory. 
We  find  them  living  aU  over  the  surftee  of  the  earth,  and  suited  by  their  phys- 
ical conformity  to  a  great  variety  of  climates  and  peculiar  localities.  Every 
one  vrill  admit  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  history  of  their  original 
creation  from  the  mere  natural  history  of  the  animals  themselvf^s."  Now. 
as  **  refiractorv  "  as  this,  subject  is,  we  did  not  ..ipect  to  see  it  fotkiered  on 
upon  a  miracle,  because  this  was  the  easy  and  convement  noanner  in  which 
the  superaricious  of  every  ase  aceounted  for  every  thing  which  they  at  once 
could  not  comprehend.  Ana  we  do  not  expect,  when  it  is  gravely  announced, 
that  a  discovery  in  any  science  ^  to  be  snown,  that  the  undertaker  is  going 
to  teD  us  it  18  accomplished  by  u  miracle,  and  that,  therefore,  ^'he  knows  not 
why  he  ^ould  be  called  upon  to  answer  objections,"  &c 

As  it  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  incompatible  with  our  plan, 
to  quote  larger  fit>m  Mr.  MCSdioVa  book,  we  shall  finish  with  him  after  a'few 


We  do  not  object  to  the  capacity  of  the  ark  for  all  animals,  but  we  do 
object  to  its  introduction  in  the  question  unctertaken  by  Mr.  J^CuUch ;  for 
every  child  knows  that  affair  to  have  been  miraculous ;  and  if  any  part  of  the 
question  depended  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  miracle,  why  plague  the  world 
with  a  book  of  some  500  pages,  merely  to  promulgate  such  a  belief  when 
a  sentence  would  be  all  that  is  required  ?  No  one,  mat  admits  an  overruling 
power,  or  the  existence  of  God,  wiU  dcmbt  of  his  ability  to  create  a  myriad  of 
men,  animals,  and  all  matter,  by  a  breath ;  or  that  an  ark  ten  feet  smiare  could 
contain,  comfortably,  ten  thoiiaaad  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  dimensions 
given  in  Scripture  to  contain  what  that  did.  Therefore,  if  one  in  these  days 
should  make  a  book  expressly  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  difilerent  lengths  of 
days^  or  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  find,  after  he  had  written  a  vast  deal, 
that  he  could  in  no  wise  unravel  the  mystery,  and,  to  close  his  account,  de- 
darea  it  was  all  a  miracle,  such  an  author  would  be  precisely  in  th6  predica- 
moit  of  Mr.  AfCSdhh. 

*  Tbe  celebrated  author  of  Lcctores  on  FhyMogy,  Zodogy,  and  the  Natund  History  of 
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We  do  not  pretend  that  the  subject  can  be  pursued  with  the  certainty  of 
mathematical  calculations ;  and  so  lonff  as  it  is  contended  that  the  whole  spe- 
eies  of  man  spring  from  one  pair,  so  long  will  the  subject  admit  of  contro- 
versy :  therefore  it  makes  but  litde  or  no  difference  whether  the  inhabitants 
are  got  into  America  b^  the  north  or  the  south,  the  east  or  the  west,  as  it 
regards  the  main  question.  For  it  is  very  certain  that,  if  there  were  but  one 
pair  originally,  and  these  placed  upon  a  certain  spot,  all  other  places  where 
people  are  now  found  must  have  oeen  setded  by  people  from  the  primitive 
spot,  who  found  their  way  thither,  some  how  or  other,  and  it  is  very  unimpor- 
tant how,  as  we  have  just  observed. 

Lord  KaimeSj  a  writer  of  ereat  good  sense,  has  not  omitted  to  say  some- 
thing upon  this  subject.*  He  verY  judiciously  asks  those  who  maintain  that 
America  was  peopled  from  Kamskatka,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
speak  the  same  language  with  their  American  neighbors  on  the  opposite 
shores.  That  thev  do  not,  he  observes,  is  fully  confinned  by  recent  accounts 
from  thence ;  and  "  whence  we  may  conclude,  with  great  certainty,  that  the 
latter  are  not  a  colony  of  the  former.''f  We  have  confirmation  upon  confirma- 
tion, that  these  nations  ^>eak  languages  entirely  different ;  and  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  curious,  we  will  give  a  short  vocabulary  of  words  in  both,  witii 
the  English  against  them. 

English,  KamskadaU,  MSouUan^. 

God Nionstichtchitch. Aghogoch. 

Father. • Iskh Auan. 

Mother Nas-kh Anaan. 

Son Pa-«tch Llaan. 

Daughter Souguinff Aschkinn. 

Brother Ktchidscb Koyota. 

Sister. Kos-Khou.  Angiin. 

Husband Skoch« Ougunn. 

Woman Skoua-aou Ai-yagar. 

Girl Kh-tchitchou Ougeffhilikino. 

Young  boy Pahatch Auckmok. 

Child Pahatchitch Ouskolik. 

A  man •  .Ouskaams Toyoch. 

The  people Kouaskou. 

Persons Ouskaamsit. 

The  head T-Khousa Kam^ha. 

The  fiice Koua-agh Soghimaginn. 

The  nose. Kaankang Aughc^inn. 

The  nostrils Kaanga Gouakik^ 

The  eye Nanit Thack. 

After  observing  that  ^  there  are  several  cogent  amiments  to  evince  that  the 
Americans  are  not  descended  from  any  people  in  the  north  of  Asia,  or  in  the 
north  of  Europe,"  Lord  Kairniu  continues, — *^I  venture  still  fluther;  which  is, 
to  coniecture,  that  America  has  not  been  peojiled  from  any  part  of  the  old 
woHd.^  But  although  this  last  conjecture  is  in  unison  vrith  those  of  many 
others,  yet  his  lordship  is  greatly  out  in  some  of  the  proofs  which  he  adduces 
in  its  support.  As  we  have  no  ^und  on  which  to  controvert  this  opinion, 
we  m^  be  excused  firom  examimnff  its  proofr ;  but  this  we  will  observe,  that 
Lord  Kmmta  is  in  the  same  error  about  toe  beardlessness  of  the  Americans  as 
some  other  learned  Europeans. 

The  learned  Doctor  Suobdon^^  in  a  dissertation  upon  the  peopling  of  Ameri- 


*  See  his  '<  8keU:U»  of  the  History  of  Mm**  a  work  which  he  published  in  1774,  at  Edin- 
buigh,  in  %  vols.  4to. 

t  Vol.  ii.  71. 

X  The  Al^uteans  inhabit  the  chain  of  islands  which  stretch  from  the  north-west  point  of 
America  into  Uie  neighborhood  of  Kamskatka.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  names  are 
fan  the  French  orthosraphy,  being  taken  from  a  French  translation  of  BiUmgt't  voyage  into 
those  regions,  from  1785  to  1794. 

f  Doctor  John  SwijUon,  (he  eminent  author  of  many  parts  of  the  Ancient  Umoenal  Hit* 
iory.    He  died  in  1777.  ayed  74. 
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ca,*  after  stating  the  different  opinions  of  various  authors  who  have  advocated 
in  favor  of  the  **  dispersed  people,"  the  Phoenicians,  and  other  eastern  nations, 
observes,  "that,  therefore,  tlie  Americans  in  general  were  descended  from 
some  people  who  inhabited  a  country  not  so  far  distant  from  them  as  Egypt 
and  Phoenicki,  our  readers  will,  as  we  apprehend,  readily  admit.  Now,  no 
country  can  be  pitched  upon  so  proper  and  convenient  for  this  purpose  as  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Asia,  particularly  Great  Tartary,  Siberia,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka.  That  probably  was  the  tract  through 
which  many  Tartarian  colonies  passed  into  America,  and  peopled  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  new  world." 

This,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  the  most  rational  way  of  getting  inhabitants 
into  America,  if  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was  peopled  from  the  "  old  world." 
But  it  Is  not  quite  so  easy  to  account  for  the  existence  of  equatorial  animals 
in  America,  when  all  authors  agree  that  they  never  could  have  passed  that 
way,  as  they  could  not  have  survived  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Moreover,  the  vocabularv  we  have  given,  if  it  prove  any 
thing,  proves  that  either  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  did  not  come  in 
fh>m  the  north-west,  or  that,  if  they  did,  some  unknown  cause  must  have,  for 
ages,  suspended  all  communication  between  the^  emigrants  and  their  ancestors 
upon  the  neighboring  shores  of  Asia. 

In  1822,  there  appeared  in  London  a  work  which  attracted  some  attention, 
as  most  worics  have  upon  similar  subjects.  It  vrve  entitled,  "  Description  of 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  discovered  near  Palenque,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  in  Spanish  America :  translated  from  the  original  manuscript  re- 
port of  Capt  Don  AiUomo  Dd  Rio :  followed  by  a  critical  investigation  and 
research  into  the  HiHory  of  the  ^mericansj  hy  Dr.  Paid  Fdir  Cabrera^  of  the 
city  of  New  Guatemala." 

Captain  Dd  Rio  was  ordered  by  the  Spanish  king,  in  the  year  1786,  to 
make  an  examination  of  whatever  ruins  he  might  find,  which  he  accordingly 
did  From  the  manuscript  he  left,  whibh  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Doctor  Cabrera,  his  work  was  composed,  and  is  that  part  of  the  work  which 
concerns  us  in  our  view  of  systems  or  conjectures  concerning  the  peopling  of 
America.  We  shall  be  short  with  this  author,  as  his  system  differs  very  little 
fix>m  some  which  we  have  already  sketched.  He  is  very  confident  that  he 
has  settled  the  quesdon  how  South  America  received  its  inhabitants,  namely, 
finom  the  Phoenicians,  who  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  the  ruined 
cinr  described  by  Captain  Dd  Rio  was  built  b^  the  first  adventurers. 

Doctor  Cabrera  calls  any  system,  which,  in  his  view,  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  Scriptures,  an  innovation  upon  the  **  holy  Catholic  religion ; "  and  rather 
than  resort  to  any  such,  he  says,  ''It  is  better  to  believe  his  [God's]  works 
miraculous,  than  endeavor  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  our  talents  by 
the  cunning  invention  of  new  svstems,  in  attributing  them  to  natural  causes."f 
The  same  reasoning  will  apply  m  this  case  as  in  a  former.  If  we  are  to  at- 
tribute every  thing  to  miracles,  wherefore  the  necessity  of  investigation? 
These  authors  are  fond  of  investigating  matters  in  their  way,  but  are  dis- 
pleased if  others  take  the  same  liberty.  And  should  we  follow  an  author  in 
ins  theories,  who  cuts  the  whole  business  shoit  by  declaring  all  to  be  a  mira- 
cle, when  he  can  no  longer  grope  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  forming,  our 
Header  would  be  just  in  condemning  such  waste  of  time.  When  every  thing 
which  we  cannot  at  first  sight  understand  or  com])rehend  must  not  be  in- 
quired into,  from  superstitious  doubts,  then  and  there  will  be  fixed  the  bounds 
of  all  science ;  hut,  as  Lord  Byron  said  upon  another  occasion,  not  HU  then, 

''If  it  be  allowed  (says  Dr.  LawrenceU  that  all  men  are  of  the  same 
species,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  all  descended  from  the  same  family. 
We  have  no  data  Tor  determining  this  point :  it  could  indeed  only  be  settled 
by  a  knowledge  of  facts,  which  have  long  ago  been  involved  in  the  impene- 
trable darkness  of  antiquity."  That  climate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  com- 
plexion, he  offera  the  following  in  proof: — 


'  Uoivenal  History,  xx.  162,  IGS.^-^ee  Malon^t  edition  of  BosweWt  Life  Dr.  Jchmcn^ 
V.  S7I.  ed.  io  5  v.  12mo.  London,  18S]. 
t  Pifv  30.  t  Lecturet  on  Zoology,  See,  44fi.  ed.  8vo.  Salem,  1828. 
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^  The  establiahments  of  the  Europeans  in  Asia  and  America  faare  now  sub- 
sisted about  three  centuries.  Viasquez  dt  Gama  landed  at  Calicut  in  1498 ; 
and  the  Portuguese  empire  in  India  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing century.  Brazil  was  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  same 
nation  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  16th  century.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
15th,  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  Columbus^  CorUz,  and  Ptzanv, 
subjugated  for  the  Spaniards  the  West  Indian  islands,  with  the  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Sir  WaUer  i2a2^^  planted  an  English  colony  in  Virginia 
in  1584 ;  and  the  French  settlement  of  Canada  has  rather  a  later  date.  The 
colonists  have,  in  no  instance,  approached  to  the  natives  of  these  countries, 
and  their  descendants,  where  the  blood  has  been  kept  pure,  have,  at  this  time, 
the  same  characters  as  native  Europeans."  * 

The  eminent  antiquary  De  Witt  Clintonj  supposed  that  the  ancient  works 
found  in  this  country  were  similar  to  those  supposed  to  be  Roman  by  Pennant 
in  Wales.  He  adds,  **  The  Danes,  as  well  as  the  nations  which  erected  our 
fortifications,  were  in  all  probability  of  Scythian  origin.  According  to  PUny^ 
the  name  of  Scythian  was  common  to  all  the  nations  living  in  the  north  of 
Asia  and  Europe."  f 


CHAPTER  HL 

An$edoU»,  J^arraHveSf  {^.  ilhutrative  of  the  Maimers  and  CusUmM,  Aitfyrffisi  and 

JVaditiot^,  of  the  Indians, 

ffU. — As  Ottaway  chief,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  WkUgohn^ 
was  a  great  drunkard*  Count  IhnUenac  asked  him  what  he  thought  brandy 
to  be  made  of;  he  replied,  that  it  must  be  made  of  hearts  and  tongues — 
**  For,"  said  he,  "  when  I  have  drunken  plentifully  of  it,  my  heart  is  a  thousand 
strong,  and  I  can  talk,  too,  with  astonishing  fi*eedom  and  rapidity."  t 

Honor, — A  chief  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English 
in  the  French  wars,  chanced  to  meet  in  battle  his  own  father,  who  vwis  ncht- 
ing  on  the  side  of  the  French.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  deal  a  deadly  blow 
upon  his  head,  he  discovered  who  he  was,  and  said  to  him,  ''You  have  once 

fiven  me  life,  and  now  I  give  it  to  you.    Let  me  meet  you  no  more ;  for  I 
ave  paid  the  debt  I  owed  you."§ 

BeckUasness, — ^In  Connecticut  River,  about  "  200  miles  from  Long  Island 
Sound,  is  a  narrow  of  5  yards  only,  formed  by  two  shelving  mountains  of 
solid  rock.  Through  this  chasm  are  compelled  to  pass  all  the  waters  which 
in  the  time  oftlie  floods  bury  the  northern  country."  It  is  a  frightful  passage 
of  about  400  yards  in  length.  No  boat,  or,  as  my  author  expresses  it,  "no 
living  creature,  was  ever  known  to  pass  through  this  narrow,  except  an  Indian 
woman."  This  woman  had  undertaken  to  cross  the  river  just  above,  and 
although  she  had  the  god  Bacchus  by  her  side,  yet  Neptune  prevailed  in  spite 
of  then*  united  efforts,  and  the  canoe  was  hurried  down  tne  frightful  ffulf. 
While  this  Indian  woman  was  thus  hurrying  to  certain  destruction,  as  she  liad 
every  reason  to  expect,  she  seized  upon  her  bottle  of  rum,  and  did  not  take  it 
fi^m  her  mouth  until  the  last  drop  was  quaffed.  She  was  marvellously  pre- 
served, and  was  actually  picked  up  several  miles  below,  floating  in  the  canoe,, 
still  quite  drunk.  Wlien  it  was  known  what  she  had  done,  and  being  asked 
how  she  dared  to  drink  so  much  rum  with  the  prospect  of  cctfrtain  death  before 
her,  she  answered  that  she  knew  it  was  too  much  for  one  time,  but  she  was 
unwilling  that  any  of  it  should  be  lost  || 

*  Lectures  on  Zoology,  d&e.  464,  465.  ed.  8vo.    Salem,  1828. 

t  A  Memoir  oR  the  AntiqmUes  of  the  Wuiem  ParU  of  the  State  of  N.  York,  pages  9,  IQ 
Svo.    Albany,  1818. 
t  Universal  Museum  for  1763.  ^  Ibid.  0  Petert^t  Hist.  ConnecUcuL 
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JtuHet^ — ^A  misBioiiaiy  residing  among  a  certain  tribe  of  Indians,  was  one 
day,  after  he  had  been  preaching  to  them,  invited  bv  their  chief  to  visit  his 
wigwam.  After  havinff  been  kmdly  entertained,  and  being  about  to  depart, 
the  chief  took  him  by  the  band  and  said,  **•  I  have  very  bad  squaw.  She  had 
two  little  children.  One  she  loved  well,  the  other  she  hated.  In  a  cold  night, 
when  I  was  gone  hunting  in  the  woods,  she  shut  it  out  of  the  wigwam,  and 
it  fifoze  to  death.  What  must  be  done  with  her?"  The  missionary  replied, 
^She  must  be  hanged."  '^Ah!"  said  the  chie^  ^go,  then,  and  hang  yom 
God,  whom  you  make  just  like  her." 

MofrnammAt^ — A  hunter,  in  his  wanderings  for  game,  fell  among  tfie  back 
settlements  of  Virginia,  and  by  reason  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  was 
induced  to  seek  refuge  at  the  house  of  a  planter,  whom  he  met  at  his  door. 
AdnEUfldon  was  refused  him.  Being  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  he  asked  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  but  was  answered  in  every  case,  "  No ! 
you  shall  have  nothing  here !  Gtt  vou  gtme,  you  Indian  dog ! "  It  happened, 
m  process  of  time,  that  this  same  planter  lost  nimself  in  the  woods,  and,  after 
a  mtiguing  dav's  travel,  he  came  to  an  Indian's  cabin,  into  which  he  was 
welcomed  On  inquiring  the  way,  and  the  distance  to  the  white  settlements, 
being  told  hj  the  Indian  that  he  could  not  go  in  the  night,  and  beinff  kindly 
oflered  lodffing  and  victuals,  he  gladly  refreshed  and  reposed  himself  in  the 
Indian's  cabin.  In  the  morning,  he  conducted  him  through  the  wilderness, 
agreeably  to  his  promise  the  night  before,  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
habitations  of  the  whites.  As  he  was  about  to  take  his  leave  of  the  planter, 
he  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  him. 
Horror-struck  at  finding  himself  thus  in  the  power  of  a  man  he  had  so 
inhumanly  treated,  and  dumb  with  shame  on  thmking  of  the  manner  it  was 
requited,  he  began  at  length  to  make  excuses,  and  beg  a  thousand  pardons, 
when  the  Indian  interrupted  him,  and  said,  **  VtThen  you  see  poor  Indians 
Glinting  for  a  cup  of  cold  vmter,  don't  say  again,  <  Get  you  gone,  you  Indian 
dog ! ' "  He  dien  dismissed  him  to  return  to  his  friends.  My  author  adds, 
"  It  is  not  difficult  to  say,  which  of  these  two  had  the  best  claim  to  the  name 
of  Christian."* 

Deoaption, — ^The  captain  of  a  vessel,  having  a  desire  to  make  a  present  to  a 
lady  of^some  fine  oranges  which  he  had  just  brought  firom  ^  the  sugar  Islands," 
gave  them  to  an  Indian  in  his  employ  to  carry  to  her.  Lest  he  should  not 
perform  the  office  punetuaDy,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  to  be  taken  along  with 
the  present,  that  she  might  detect  the  bearer,  if  he  should  fail  to  deliver  the 
whole  of  what  he  was  intrusted  with.  The  Indian,  during  the  journey, 
reflected  how  he  should  refiiesh  himself  with  the  oranges,  and  not  be  found 
out  Not  having  any  apprehension  of  the  manner  of  communication  by 
writing,  he  concluded  that  it  was  only  necessanr  to  keep  his  design  secret 
from  the  letter  itself^  supposing  that  would  tell  of'^him  if  he  did  not ;  ne  there- 
fore laid  it  upon  the  sround,  and  rolled  a  large  stone  upon  it,  and  retired  to 
some  distance,  where  he  regaled  himself  with  several  of  the  oranges,  and  then 
proceeded  on  his  journey.  On  delivering  the  remainder  and  the  letter  to  the 
lady,  she  asked  him  where  the  rest  of  the  oranges  were ;  he  said  he  had 
delivered  all ;  she  told  him  that  the  letter  said  there  were  several  more  sent ; 
to  which  he  answerad  that  the  letter  Ued,  and  she  must  not  believe  it.  But  he 
was  soon  confironted  in  his  falsehood,  and,  begging  forgiveness  of  the  offence, 
pardoned,  t 


Shrewdness^ — ^As  Governor  Joseph  Dudley  of  Mabsachusetts  was  superin 
tending  some  of  his  workmen,  he  took  notice  of  an  able-bodied  Indian,  who, 
half^nmiLed,  would  oeme  and  look  on,  as  a  pastime,  to  see  his  men  work.  The 
governor  took  occasion  one  day  to  ask  him  whf  he  did  not  tcork  and  get  some 
doOiiSy  toharewiik  to  cover  himself.  The  Indian  answered  bv  asking  him  why 
hetUdnot  worL  The  governor,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head,  said,  **  i 
work  head  work^  and  so  have  no  need  to  work  with  my  hands  as  you  should." 
The  Indian  then  said  he  would  work  if  any  one  would  employ  him.    The 

*  Carey's  Museum,  vi.  40. 

t  Urii^t  Voyage  to  N.  England  in  1709,  8vo.    London,  1726. 
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governor  told  him  he  wanted  a  calf  killed,  and  that,  if  he  would  ^  and  do  it, 
e  would  give  him  a  shilling.'  He  accepted  the  offer,  and  went  immediately 
and  killed  the  calf,  and  then  went  sauntering  about  as  before.  The  governor, 
on  observing  what  he  had  done,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  dress  the  calf 
before  he  left  it  The  Indian  answered,  ".Yo,  nOf  Coponoh;  that  was  not  in 
the  bargain :  I  was  to  have  a  shilling  for  killing  him.  Am  he  no  dtad^  Copon- 
ohf**  [governor.]  The  governor,  seeing  himself  thus  outwitted,  told  him  to 
dress  it,  and  he  would  give  him  another  shilling. 

This  done,  and  in  possession  of  two  shillings,  the  Indian  goes  directly  to  a 
jtroff-shon  for  rum.  After  a  sjiort  stay,  he  returned  to  the  governor,  and  told 
nim  he  fiad  g^en  him  a  bad  shilling-piece,  and  presented  a  brass  one  to  be 
exchanged.  The  goveiiior,  thinking  possibly  it  might  have  b^en  tlie  case, 
gave  him  another.  It  was  not  long  before  he  returned  a  second  time  with 
another  brass  shilling  to  be  exchanged ;  the  governor  was  now  convinced  of 
his  knavery,  but,  not  caring  to  make  words  at  the  time,  gave  him  another ; 
and  thus  the  fellow  got  four  shillings  for  one. 

The  governor  determined  to  have  the  rogue  corrected  for  his  abuse,  and, 
meeting  with  him  soon  after,  told  him  he  must  take  a  letter  to  Boston  for  him 

tand  gave  him  a  half  a  crown  for  the  service.]  *  The  letter  was  directed  to  the 
leeper  of  bridewell,  ordering  him  to  give  the  bearer  so  many  lashes ;  but, 
mistrusting  that  all  was  not  exactly  agreeable,  and  meeting  a  servant  of  the 
ffovemor  on  the  road,  ordered  him,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  to  carry  the 
letter  immediately,  as  he  was  in  haste  to  return.  The  consequence  was,  this 
servant  got  egre^ously  whipped.  When  'the  governor  learned  what  had 
taken  place,  he  felt  no  little  chagrin  at  being  thus  twice  outwitted  by  the 
Indian. 

He  did  not  see  the  fellow  for  some  time  afler  this,  but  at  length,  falling  in 
with  bim,  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  cheated  and  deceived  him  so 
many  times.  Taking  the  governor  again  in  his  own  play,  he  answered, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head,  "  Bead  work,  Coponohy  head  work ! "  The 
governor  was  now  so  well  pleased  that  be  forgave  the  whole  ofienccf 

EqwdUy, — ^An  Indian  chief,  on  being  asked  whether  his  people  were  free, 
answered,  ''Why  not,  since  I  myself  am  free,  although  their  king.?"]; 

Matrimony. — "  An  aged  Indian,  who  for  many  years  had  spent  much  time 
among  the  white  people,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  one  day, 
about  the  year  1770,  observed  that  the  Indians  had  not  only  a  much  easier 
way  of  getting  a  wife  than  the  whites,  but  also  a  more  certain  way  of  getting 
a  good  one.  '  For,'  said  he  in  broken  English,  '  white  man  court — court — 
may  be  one  whole  year ! — may  be  two  years  before  he  marry !  Well — ^may 
be  then  he  get  very  good  wife — ^but  may  be  not — may  be  very  cross !  Well, 
now  suppose  cross !  scold  so  soon  as  get  awake  in  the  morning!  scold  all 
day! — scold  until  sleep! — all  one — ^he  must  keep  him! — ^White  people  have 
law  forbidding  throw  away  wife  he  be  ever  so  cross — must  keep  nim  always ! 
Well,  bow  does  Indian  do?  Indian,  when  he  see  industrious  squaw,  he 
go  to  him,  place  his  two  fore-fingerQ  close  aside  each  other,  make  two  like 
one — ^then  look  squaw  in  the  face — see  him  smile — ^this  is  qH  one  he  say 
yes ! — so  he  take  him  home— no  danger  he  be  cross !  No,  no — squaw  know 
too  well  what  Indian  do  if  he  cross !  throw  him  away  and  take  another ! — 
Squaw  love  to  eat  meat — no  husband  no  meat  Squaw  do  every  thing  to 
please  husband,  he  do  every  thing  to  please  squaw — ^live  happy.'  "  § 

ToleraHon, — ^In  the  year  1791,  two  Creek  chiefs  accompanied  an  American 
to  England,  where,  as  usual,  they  attracted  great  attention,  and  many  flocked 
around  them,  as  well  to  learn  their  ideas  of  certain  things  as  to  behold  *^  the 
savages."  Being  asked  their  opinion  of  religion,  or  of  what  ftligion  they  were, 
one  made  answer,  that  they  had  no  priests  in  their  country,  or  established 
religion,  for  they  thought,  that,  upon  a  subject  where  there  was  no  possibility 
of  people's  agreeing  m  opinion,  and  as  it  was  altogether  matter  of  men 


*  A  senteDce  added  in  a  version  of  this  anecdote  in  Carti^s  Museum,  vi.  S04. 

t  VrWf  ut  tupra.  120. 

$  Hecxeto^der^t  Hist.  Ind.  Nations. 


t  Vrif^f  tU  tupra.  120.  X  Cateift  Moseam,  vi.  482. 
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opinion,  '^it  was.  best  that  every  one  should  paddle  his  canoe  his  own  way." 
Here  is  a  voluoQe  of  instruction  in  a  short  answer  of  a  savage ! 

Juitiee. — A  white  trader  sold  a  quantity  of  powder  to  an  Indian,  and  im 
posed  upon  him  by  making  him  believe  it  was  a  grain  which  srew  like  wheat, 
by  sowing  it  upon  the  ground.  He  was  greatly  elated  bf  the  prospect,  not 
only  of  raising  his  own  powder,  but  of  being  able  to  supply  others,  and  there- 
by becoming  immensely  rich.  Having  prepared  his  ^und  with  great  care, 
be  sowed  his  powder  with  the  utmost  exactness  in  the  spring.  IVTonth  after 
month  passed  away,  but  his  powder  did  not  even  sprout,  and  winter  came 
before  be  was  satisfied  that  he  had  been  deceived.  He  said  nothing;  but 
some  time  afler,  when  the  trader  had  forgotten  the  trick,  the  same  Indian  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  credit  of  him  to  a  large  amount.  The  time  set  for  payment 
iiaving  expired,  he  sought  out  the  Indian  at  his  residence,  and  demanded  pay- 
ment for  his  goods.  The  Indian  heard  his  demand  with  great  complaisance ; 
Chen,  looking  him  shrewdly  in  the  eye,  said,  *^Me  pay  you  uhen  mu  powder 
grow/*  This  was  enough.  The  guilty  white  man  quickly  retraced  his  steps, 
satisfied,  we  apprehend,  to  balance  bis  account  with  the  chagrin  he  had  re 
ceiTed. 

Hunting. — ^The  Indians  had  methods  to  catch  game  which  served  them  ex- 
tremely welL  The  some  month  in  which  the  Mayflower  brought  over  the 
forefathers,  November,  1G20,  to  the  shores  of  Phmouth,  sevei-al  of  them 
ranged  about  the  woods  near  by  to  learn  what  the  cotmtry  contained.  Having 
wandered  farther  than  they  were  apprized,  in  their  endeavor  to  return,  they 
say, « We  were  shrewdly  puzzled,  and  lost  our  way.  As  we  wandered,  we 
came  to  a  tree,  where  a  young  sprit  was  bowed  down  over  a  bow,  and  some 
acorns  strevred  underneath,  t^ephen  Hopkins  said,  it  had  been  to  catch  some 
deer.  So,  as  we  were  looking  at  it,  WiUvan  Bradford  being  in  the  rear,  when 
he  came  looking  also  upon  it,  and  as  he  went  about,  it  gave  a  sudden  jerk  up, 
and  he  was  immediately  caught  up  bv  the  legs.  It  was  (thev  continue]  a  very 
pretty  device,  made  with  a  rope  of  their  own  making,  [of  bark  or  some  kind 
of  roots  probably,]  and  having  a  noose  as  artificially  made  as  any  roper  in 
Eoffiaud  can  make,  and  as  luie  ours  as  can  be;  which  we  brought  away 
wioius."* 

Preadung  againgt  Practice* — John  Simon  was  a  Sogkonate,  who,  about  the 
year  170Q,  was  a  settled  minister  to  that  tribe.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
generally  temnerate,  but  sometimes  remiss  in  the  latter  particular.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  told  as  characteristic  of  his  notions  of  justice.  Simonj 
on  account  of  his  deportment,  was  created  justice  of  the  peace,  and  when  dif- 
ficulties occurred  involving  any  of  his  people,  he  sat  with  the  English  justice 
to  aid  in  making  up  judgment  It  happened  that  SimorCs  squaw,  with  some 
others,  had  committed  some  offence.  Justice  ^my  and  Simon,  in  making  up 
their  minds,  estimated  the  amount  of  the  offence  difierently ;  Almy  thought 
each  should  receive  eight  or  ten  stripes,  but  Simon  said,  **  No,  jour  or  Jive  are 
fnourh — Poor  Indians  are  ignorant j  cmd  it  is  not  ChristianrMie  to  punish  so 
hardly  (hose  who  are  ignorant,  as  those  who  have  knowledge/*  Siman^s  iudf- 
nient  prevailed.  When  Mr.  .^^my  asked  John  how  many  his  wife  should 
^  receive,  he  said,  ^Dovble,  because  she  had  knowledge  to  have  done  better;^  but 
Colonel  w^my,  out  of  regard  to  John^s  feeUngs,  wholly  remitted  his  wife's 
punishment.  John  looked  very  serious,  and  nude  no  reply  while  in  presence 
of  the  court,  but,  on  the  first  iit  opportuni^,  remonstrated  very  severely 
Against  bis  jud^ent,  and  said  to  him,  **  To  umixt  puroose  do  we  priach  a  reh- 
gion  of  justice,  if  we  do  unrighteousness  in  judgment^ 

Sam  Hide, — ^There  are  few,  we  imagine,  who  have  not  heard  of  this  per- 
sonage ;  but,  notwithstandinff  his  great  notoriety,  we  might  not  be  thought 
serious  in  the  rest  of  our  work,  were  we  to  enter  seriously  into  his  biography : 
for  the  reason,  that  from  his  day  to  this,  his  name  has  been  a  bjy-word  in  all 
New  England,  and  means  as  much  as  to  say  the  greatest  of  lutrs.  It  is  on 
•ooountof  the  following  anecdote  that  he  is  noticed. 

*  Mourl's  Relation. 
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Sani  Hide  uas  a  notorious  cider-drinker  as  well  as  liar,  and  used  to  travel  the 
country  to  and  fro  begging  it  from'door  to  door.  At  one  time  he  happened 
in  a  region  of  country  where  cider  was  very  hard  to  be  procured,  either  from 
its  scarcity,  or  from  Sam^s  frequent  visits.  However,  cider  he  was  determined 
to  have,  if  lying,  in  any  shape  or  color,  would  sain  it  Being  not  far  from 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  who  he  knew  had  cider,  but  he  knew,  or  was 
well  satisfied,  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  begging,  he  could  not  get  it,  he  set 
his  wits  at  work  to  lay  a  plan  to  insure  it  This  did  not  occupy  him  long. 
On  arriving  at  the  house  of  the  gentleman,  instead  of  asking  for  cider,  he  in- 
quired for  the  man  of  the  house,  whom,  on  appearing,  Sam  requested  to  go 
aside  with  him*  as  he  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate  to  him. 
When  they  were  by  themselves,  Sam  told  him  he  had  that  mominff  shot  a  fine 
deer,  and  that,  if  he  would  give  him  a  crown,  he  would  tell  him  wnere  if  was. 
The  gentleman  did  not  incline  to  do  this,  but  ofiTered  half  a  crown.  FinaHy, 
Sam  said,  as  he  had  walked  a  great  distance  that  morning,  and  was  very  dry, 
for  a  half  a  crown  and  a  mug  of  cider  he  would  tell  him.  This  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  price  paid.  Now  Sam  was  required  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
the  deer  was  to  be  found,  which  he  did  in  this  manner.  He  said  to  his  friend, 
You  know  of  suck  a  meadow,  describing  it — ^Yes — You  knotc  a  big  ash  (nef,  trii^ 
a  big  top  by  the  little  brook—Yea — Well,  under  that  tree  lies  the  diur.  This  was 
satisfkctory,  and  iS^  departed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  meadow 
'  was  founc(,  and  the  tree  by  the  brook,  but  no  deer.  The  duped  man  could 
hardly  contain  himself  on  considering  what  he  had  been  doing.  To  look 
after  jSSom  for  satisfaction  would  be  worse  tlian  looking  after  the  deer ,  so  the 
farmer  concluded  to  go  home  contented.  Some  years  after,  he  happened  to 
fall  in  vrith  the  Indian ;  and  he  immediately  began  to  rally  him  for  deceiving 
him  so,  and  demanded  back  his  money  and  pay  fbr  his  cider  and  trouble. 
WhjL  said  Sam,  tpould  you  find  fault  \f  Indian  told  truth  half  the  time  ? — ^No 
— frell,  says  Sam,  you  find  him  meadow  ? — ^Yes — You  find  him  tree  ^ — ^Yes — 
What  for  then  you  find  jauU  Sam  Hide,  tuAen  he  told  you  two  truth  to  one  lie  ? 
The  affair  ended  here.    Sam  heard  no  more  from  tfie  fanner. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  Sam  Hide,  which,  could  they 
be  collected,  would  fill  many  paxea  He  died  in  Dedham,  5  January,  173^ 
At  the  great  age  of  105  vears.  He  was  a  great  jester,  and  passed  for  an  un- 
common wit  In  all  the  wars  against  the  Indians  during  his  lifetime,  he 
served  the  English  faithfully,  and  bad  the  name  of  a  brave  soldier.  He  had 
himself  killed  19  of  the  en«ny,  and  tried  hard  to  make  up  the  20th,  but  was 
unable. 

Characters  contrasted, — ^An  Indian  of  the  Kennebeck  tribt;,  remarka- 
ble for  his  good  conduct,  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  state,  and  fixed 
himself  in  a  new  township  where  a  number  of  fiimUies  were  settled.  Though 
not  ill  treated,  yet  the  common  prejudice  against  Indians  prevented  any  sym- 
pathy with  him.  This  was  shown  at  the  death  of  his  only  child,  when  none 
of  the  people  came  near  him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  some  of  the 
inhabitants  and  said  to  them,  When  vMte  maxCs  child  die,  Indian  man  he  sorry 
— he  help  bury  him, — When  my  chUd  die,  no  one  speak  to  me — I  make  his  grave 
alone,  I  can  no  live  here.  He  gave  up  his  farm,  dug  up  the  body  of  his  child, 
and  carried  it  with  him  200  miles  through  the  forests,  to  join  the  Cauada# 
Indians !  "• 

A  ludicrous  Error, — ^There  was  published  in  London,  in  1763,  '^The 
AMEaiCAN  Gazetteer,"  &c.f  in  which  is  (he  following  account  of  Bristol, 


but  is  found  in  **The  N.  American  and  the  West  Indian  Gazetteer,"  |  &c. 
Thus  PkUip  of  Spain  seems  to  have  had  the  misfortune  of  being  mistaken  for 
PkSUp  of  the  Wampanoags,  alias  Pometacom  of  rokanoket 


*  Tudor's  Letters  on  the  Eastern  States,  294.  t  S  voii.  12ino.  without  name. 

t  2d  edition,  12mo,  London,  1788,  also  anonymous. 
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OrigmorMeamng  of  (he  Ndmt  Canadcu — ^It  is  said,  that  Canada  was  discor- 
ered  by  the  Spaniaras,  before  the  time  of  Cartier,  and  that  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leun  was  discovered  by  them,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Baye  des  EipagnoUs ; 
and  that  the  Spaniards,  not  meeting  with  any  appearances  of  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  said  to  one  another,  aca  nada,  which  in  their  lan^age  signi- 
fied, nothing  hertj  and  forthwith  deported  from  the  country.  The  Indians, 
having  heard  these  words,  retained  them  in  their  memories,  and,  when  the 
French  came  among  them,  made  use  of  them,  probably  bv  way  of  salutation, 
not  understanding  their  import ;  and  they  were  supposed  by  the  voyagers  to 
be  the  name  of  the  country.  It  was  only  necessary  to  drop  the  first  letter, 
and  use  the  two  words  as  two  syllables,  and  the  word  Canada  was  complete.* 

But  as  long  ago  as  when  Father  Charlevoix  wrote  his  admirable  History 
OF  Aew  fVrMcey  he  added  a  note  upon  the  derivation  of  the  name  Canada, 
in  which  be  said  some  derived*  it  from  an  Iroquois  word  meltning  an  assem- 
blage of  houses.t  Doctor  /.  JR.  Forster  has  a  learned  note  upon  it  alsa,  in  his 
valuable  account  of.  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  ^orih.  He  objects  to  the 
Aca  Mida  origin,  because,  in  Spanish,  the  word  for  here  is  not  acot  but  aqui, 
and  that  to  form  Canada  from  Aquinada  would  be  forced  and  unnatural.  Yet 
he  says,  **  In  ancient  maps  we  often  find  Ca :  da  Ndda^  that  is,  Cape  Nothing. 
"ButYrom  a  Canadian  Tlndian]  vocabulary,  annexed  to  the  original  edition 
of  the  second  voyage  oiJaques  Cartier,  Paris,  1545,  it  appears,  that  an  assem- 
blage of  houses,  or  habitations,  i.  e.  a  toum,  was  by  the  natives  called  Canada, 
Cartier  says,  Ih  appeUeid  une  VilU — Canada/*  Mr.  HeckuDelder  is  of  much 
the  same  opinion  as  Charlevoix  and  Forster,  He  says,  that  in  a  nrayer-book 
in  the  Mohawk  language,  he  read  ^  JVe  Kav ad A-gongh  Kanwayatsk  Jvdzarethy^ 
which  ^was  a  translation  of  ^  in  a  city  called  Nazareth." 


of  the  J^Tame  Yankee, — ^Anbury,  an  author  who  did  not  respect  the 
Americans^  any  more  than  many  others  who  have  been  led  captive  by  them,  has 
the  following  paragraph  upon  this  word  X — *'  The  low^  class  of  these  Yon- 
ieer— apropos,  it  .may  not  be  amiss  here  just  to  observe  to  vou  the  etymology 
of  this  term:  it  is  derived  from  a  Cherokee  word,  eankke,  which  signifies 
coward  and  slave.  This  epithet  of  yankee  was  bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  N.  England  by  the  Virginians,  for  not  assisting  them  in  a  war  with  the 
Cherc^ees,  and  they  have  always  been  held  in  derision  by  it  '  But  the  name 
has  been  more  prevalent  since  [1775]  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  the 
soldiery  at  Boston  used  it  as  a  term  of  reproach ;  but  after  the  afifair  at  Bun- 
ker's ilill,  the  Americans  gloried  in  iL  Yankee-doodle  is  now  their  pcoan,  a 
fiivorite  of  favorites,  played  in  their  army,  esteemed  as  warlike  as  the  grena- 
dier's /narch — it  is  the  lover's  spell,  the  nurse's  lullaby.  Ailer  our  rapid  suc- 
cesses, we  held  tlie  yankees  in  great  contempt ;  but  it  was  not  a  little  morti- 
fying to  hear  them  play  this  tune,  when  their  army  marched  doYm  to  our  sur- 
render." § 

But  Mr.  Heckewelder  thinks  that  the  Indians,  in  endeavoring  to  pronounce 
the  name  Eng^lishj  could  get  tliat  sound  no  nearer  than  these  letters  give  it, 
yengees.    This  was  perhaps  the  true  ori^n  of  Yankee. 

A  singular  Stratagem  to  escape  Tortvre. — ''Some  ^ears  ago  the  Shawano 
Indians,  being  obliged  to  remove  from  their  habitations,  in  their  way  took  a 
Muskohge  warrior,  known  by  the  name  of  old  Scrany,  prisoner ;  they  bas- 
tinadoed him  severely,  and  condemned  him  to  the  fiery  torture.    He  under- 

*  The  ayathors  who  have  adopted  this  o|>inion,  are  Doctor  Mather,  [Macnaliaf  B.  viii.  71«;] 


mem  _ 

Jotidyn  ^ 

The  former  [N.  England  Rarities,  51  says,  Canada  was  "  so  called  from  Monsiear  Cane." 
The  latter  [Iiist.  America,  11  says,  "Canada,  in  the  Indian  language,  signifies  the  Mouth  of 
the  Country,  from  can,  mouth,  and  ada,  the  country.'' 

\  Quelques-unes  d^rivent  ce  nom  du  mot  Iroquois  iC»mata,qui  se  prononce  Canada,  et  lig- 
nifie  an  amas  de  cabannes.    Hitt.  Novo.  France,  i.  9. 

t  Travels  (hrot^h  the  LUerior  Parts  of  North  America,  1776,  &e.  vol.  ii.  46,47.  Anbury 
was  an  ofiker  in  General  Burgoyne^s  army,  and  was  among  the  captives  surrendered  at 
Baralon. 

f  This  derlvalioB  is  almoit  as  liidieroas  as  that  givan  by  hving  in  his  Rnickeibocker. 
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went  a  great  deal  without  showing  any  concern }  his  countenance  and  beha* 
Tior  were  as  if  he  suffered  not  the  least  pain.  He  told  his  persecutors  with  a 
bold  voice,  that  he  was  a  warrior ;  that  he  had  gained  most  of  his  martial 
reputation  at  the  expense  of  their  nation,  and  was  desirous  of  showing  them, 
in  the  act  of  dying,  mat  he  was  still  as  much  their  superior,  as  when  he  neaded 
his  gallant  countrymen :  that  although  he  had  iallen  into  their  hands,  and  for- 
feited the  protection  of  the  divine  power  by  some  impurity  or  other,  when 
carrying  the  holy  ark  of  war  against  his  devoted  enemies,  yet  he  had  so  much 
remaining  virtue  as  would  enable  him  to  punish  himself  more  exquisitely  than 
all  their  despicable,  ignorant  crowd  possibly  could;  and  that  he  would  do  so, 
if  they  gave  him  liberty  by  untying  nim,  and  handing  him  one  of  the  red-hot 
gun-liarrels  out  of  the  wre.  The  proposal,  and  his  metnod  of  address,  appeared 
so  exceedingly  bold  and  uncommon,  that  his  request  was  |;ranted.  Theu 
suddenlv  seizing  one  end  of  the  red-hot  barrel,  and  brandishing  it  from  side 
to  side,  leaped  down  a  prodigious  steep  and  high  bank  into  a  branch  of  the 
river,  dived  through  it,  ran  over  a  small  island,  and  passed  the  other  branch, 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets ;  and  though  numbers  of  his  enemies  were  in  close 
pursuit  of  him,  he  got  into  a  bramble-swamp,  through  which,  though  naked 
and  in  a  mangled  condition,  he  reached  his  own  country." 

•^  unparatteUd  Case  of  Suffering, — *<The  Shawano  Indians  captured  a 
warrior  of  the  Anantoocah  nation,  and  put  him  to  the  stake,  according  to  their 
usual  cruel  solemnities :  having  unconcernedly  suffered  much  torture,  he  told 
them,  with  scorn,  they  did  not  know  how  to  punish  a  noted  enemy ;  therefore 
he  was  willing  to  teach  them,  and  would  confirm  the  truth  of  his  assertion  if 
they  allowed  him  the  opportunity.  Accordingly  he  requested  of  them  a  pipe 
and  some  tobacco,  which  was  given  him ;  as  soon  as  he  had  lighted  it,  he  sat 
down,  naked  as  he  was,  on  the  women's  burning  torches,  that  were  within  his 
circle,  and  continued  smoking  his  pipe  without  the  least  discomposure :  On 
this  a  head  warrior  leaped  up,  and  said,  they  saw  plain  enough  that  he  was  a 
warrior,  and  not  afraid  of  dying,  nor  should  he  have  died,  jonly  that  he  was 
both  spoiled  by  the  fire,  and  devoted  to  it  by  their  laws ;  however,  though  he 
was  a  veiy  dangerous  enemy,  and  his  nation  a  treacherous  people,  it  should 
be  seen  that  they  paid  a  re^utl  to  bravery,  even  in  one  who  was  marked  with 
war  streaks  at  Uie  cost  of  many  of  the  lives  of  their  beloved  kindred ;  and  then 
by  way  of  favor,  he  with  his  iriendly  tomahawk  instandy  put  an  end  to  all  his 
pains.** 

Irnoranee  (he  Offspring  of  absurd  Opinions. — ^The  resolution  and  courage  of 
the  Indians,  says  Colonel  nogers,  <*  under  sickness  and  pain,  is  truly  surpris- 
ing. A  young  woman  will  be  in  labor  a  whole  day  without  uttering  one 
groan  or  cry ;  should  she  betray  such  a  weakness,  they  would  immediately 
sa^,  that  she  was  unworthy  to  tie  a  mother,  and  that  her  offspring  could  not 
fail  of  being  cowards."  f 

A  Mnikem  Custom. — When  Mr.  Heame  was  on  the  Coppermine  River,  in 
1771,  some  of  the  Copper  Indians  in  his  company  killed  a  number  of  Esqui- 
maux, by  which  act  they  considered  themselves  unclean  ;  and  all  concerned 
in  the  murder  were  not  allowed  to  cook  any  provisions,  either  for  themselves 
or  others.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to  eat  of  others'  cooking,  but  not 
until  theV  had  painted,  with  a  kind  of  red  earth,  all  the  space  between  their 
nose  and  chin,  as  well  as  a  greater  part  of  their  cheeks,  almost  to  their  ears. 
Neither  would  they  use  any  other  dish  or  pipe,  than  theur  own.  | 

Another  Pocahontas, — ^While  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  on  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  1805,  one  of  their  men  went  one  evening  into  a  village  of 
the  Killamuk  Indians,  alone,  a  small  distance  from  his  party,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  creek  from  that  of  the  encampment  A  strange  Indian 
happened  to  be  there  also,  who  expressed  great  respect  and  love  for  the  white 

*  The  two  preceding  relations  are  from  Long's  Voyoges  and  TVaveltf  72  and  73.  a  book  of 
small  pretensions,  but  one  of  the  best  on  Indian  l)i.story.  Its  author  lived  among  the  Indiana 
of  the  North- West,  as  an  Indian  trader,  about  19  years. 

t  ConcUt  Account  of  N.  Amerka,  212.  X  J<»vmey  to  ike  Northern  Ocean,  905. 
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man ;  but  in  reality  be  meant  to  murder  him  for  the  articles  he  bad  about  him* 
This  happeued  to  come  to  the  knowledse  of  a  ChinDook  woman,  and  she 
determineid  at  once  to  save  his  life :  thererore,  when  the  white  man  was  about 
to  return  to  his  companions,  the  Indian  was  going  to  accompany  him,  and  kill 
him  in  the  way.  As  they  were  about  to  set  out,  the  woman  caught  the  white 
man  by  tbe  clothes,  to  prevent  his  goin^  with  the  Indian.  He,  not  under- 
standing her  intention,  pulled  away  from  her ;  but  as  a  last  resort,  she  ran  out 
and  shnekcd,  which  raised  the  men  m  every  direction;  and  the  Indian 
became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  made  his  escape  before  the  white 
man  knew  he  had  been  in  danger. 

Sdr-comnumd  in  Timt  of  Dcmger, — ^There  was  in  Carolina  a  noted  chief  of 
t!ie  Yamoisees,  who,  in  the  year  1702,  with  about  600  of  his  countrymen, 
Went  with  Colonel  Danid  and  Colonel  Moore  against  tbe  Spaniards  in  Flori- 
da. His  name  was  Arraiommakaw,  When  the  English  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  undertaking,  and  as  they  were  retreating  to  their  boats,  they 
became  alarmed,  supposing  the  Spaniards  were  upon  theoL  AnraionunakaWf 
having  arrived  at  the  boate,  was  reposing  himself  upon  his  oars,  and  was  fast 
asleep.  The  soldiers  rallied  him  for  being  so  slow  m  his  retreat,  and  ordered 
him  to  make  more  haste:    "But  he  replied,  *  No— though  tour  oovernoe 

LEAVES  TOU,  I  WILL  NOT  STIR  TILL  I  HAVE  SEEN  ALL  MT  UEN  BEFORE  ME.'  " 

Indifftrence. — ^^rchihau  was  a  sachem  of  Maryland,  whose  residence  was 
upon  the  Potomack,  when  that  country  was  settled  by  the  English  in  1633--4. 
The  place  of  his  residence  was  named,  like  the  river,  Potomack.  As  usual 
with  the  Indians,  he  received  the  English  under  Governor  Calvert  with  ^reat 
attention.  It  should  be  noted,  that  ^chihau  was  not  head  sachem  of  the 
Potomacks,  but  governed  ^instead  of  his  nephew,  who  was  a  child,  and  who, 
like  the  head  men  of  Virginia,  was  called  loerotponce.  From  this  place  the 
colomsts  ^led  20  leagues  farther  up  the  river,  to  a  place  called  Piscattaway. 
Here  a  werowance  i^ent  on  board  the  governor's  pinnace,  to  treat  with  him. 
On  being  asked  whether  he  was  willing  the  English  should  settle  in  his 
countiy,  in  case  they  found  a  place  convenieit  for  them,  he  made  answer, 
^  /  will  not  hid  you  go,  neither  will  I  hid  you  stay^  hut  you  may  use  your  own 
tKscretion/*  • 

Their  J^Tolions  of  the  Learning  of  the  WhiUs, — ^At  the  congress  at  Lancaster, 
in  1744,  between  the  government  of  Virginia  and  the  Five  Nations,  the 
Indians  were  told  that,  if  they  would  send  some  of  theur  young  men  to  Vir- 
ginia, the  English  would  ^ive  them  an  education  at  their  college.  An  orator 
n;plied  to  this  ofier  as  follows : — "We  know  that  you  highly  esteem  the  kind 
of  learning  taught  in  those  colleges,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  our  young . 
men,  while  wiih  you,  ^vould  be  very  expensive  to  you.  We  are  convinced, 
therefore,  that  you  mean  to  do  us  good  by  your  proposal,  and  we  thank  you 
heartily.  But  you  who  are  wise  must  know,  that  different  nations  have  differ- 
ent conceptions  of  things ;  and  you  will  therefore  not  take  it  amiss,  if  our  ideas 
of  this  kind  of  education  happen  not  to  be  the  same  with  yours.  We  have 
had  some  experience  of  it :  several  of  our  younff  people  were  formerly  brought 
up  at  the  colleges  of  tbe  northern  provinces ;  they  were  instructed  in  all  your 
sciences ;  but  when  they  came  back  to  us,  they  were  bad  runners ;  ignorant 
of  every  means  of  living  in  the  woods;  unable  to  bear  either  cold  or  hunger ; 
knew  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin,  take  a  deer,  or  kill  an  enemy ;  spoke  our 
language  imperfectly;  were  therefore  neither  fit  for  hunters,  warriors,  or 
counsellors ;  they  were  totallv  good  for  nothing.  We  are,  however,  not  the 
less  obliged  by  your  kind  ofrer,  though  we  decline  accepting  it :  and  to  show 
our  grateful  sense  of  it,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  will  send  us  a  dozen  of 
their  sons,  we  will  take  great  care  of  their  education,  instruct  them  in  eXL  we 
know,  and  make  men  of  tnem."  f 

Success  of  a  Missionary. — ^Those  who  have  attempted  to  Christianize  the 
Indians  complain  that  tne^  are  too  silent,  and  that  their  taciturnity  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  which  they  have  to  contend.    Their  notions  of  pro- 

*  Oldmbrcn,  [Hist.  Maryland.]  f  Franklin*s  Easays. 
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priety  upoD  matters  of  conversation  are  bo  nice,  that  they  deem  it  improper, 
in  the  highest  degree,  even  to  deny  or  contradict  any  thing  that  is  said,  at  the 
time ;  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  enect  any  thing  has  upon 
their  minds  at  the  time  of  delivery.  In  uiis  they  have  a  proper  advantage ; 
for  how  often  does  it  happen  tliat  people  would  answer  verv  differendy  upon 
a  matter,  were  they  to  consider  upon  it  hut  a  short  time !  The  Indians  seldom 
answer  a  matter  or  importance  the  same  day,  lest,  in  so  doing,  they  should  be 
thought  to  have  treated  it  as  though  it  was  of  sradl  consequence,  ffe  oftener 
repent  of  a  hasty  decision,  than  that  we  have  lost  time  in  maturing  our  judg- 
ments. Now  for  the  anecdote :  and  as  it  is  from  the  Essays  of  Dr.  FrcmMin^ 
it  shalJ  be  told  in  his  own  way. 

"A  Swedish  minister,  having  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Susquehaunah 
Indians,  made  a  sermon  to  them,  acquainting  them  with  the  principal  historical 
facts  on  which  our  religion  is  founded ;  sucn  as  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  by 
eating  an  apple ;  the  coming  of  Christ  to  repair  the  mischief;  his  miracles 
and  sufferings,  &c. — ^When  he  had  finished,  an  Indian  orator  stood  up  to 
thank  him.  '  What  you  have  told  usy  said  he,  '{9  aU  very  good,  R  is  indeed 
had  to  eat  apples.  It  is  better  to  maJte  them  aU  into  cider,  ne  OJ'fi  much  obliged 
by  yovr  kindness  in  coming  so  far  to  tell  us  those  thingSj  which  you  have  heard 
from  your  mothers.^ 

''When  the  Lidian  had  told  the  missionary  one  of  the  legends  of  his  nation, 
how  the^  had  been  supplied  with  maize  or  com,  beans,  and  tobacco,*  he 
treated  it  with  contempt,  and  said,  '  What  I  delivered  to  you  were  sacred 
truths ;  but  what  you  tell  me'  is  mere  fable,  fiction,  and  falsehood.'  The 
Indian  felt  indignant,  and  replied,  ^My  brother,  it  seems  your  friends  have  not 
done  you  justice  in  your  education ;  they  have  ne4  weU  instructed  you  in  the  rules 
of  common  civility.  You  see  that  we,  who  understand  and  pradnse  those  ndes, 
believe  all  your  stories :  whf  do  you  refuse  to  believe  oiov? ' " 

Curiosity. — ^'^  When  any  of  the  Indians  come  into  our  towns,  our  people  are 
apt  to  crowd  round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and  incommode  them  where  they 
defeire  to  be  private ;  this  they  esteem  great  rudeness,  and  the  effect  of  the 
want  of  instruction  in  the  rul^  of  civility  and  good  mannera.  '  We  Kave^  say 
they,  '  as  muck  curiosity  as  you,  and  when  you  come  into  our  towns,  we  wish  for 
opportunities  of  looking  at  you ;  but  for  mis  purpose  we  hide  ourselves  behind 
oushes  where  you  are  to  pass,  and  never  intrude  owrsdves  into  your  company  J  " 

Rules  of  Conversation, — ''The  business  of  the  women  is  to  take  exact  notice 
of  what  passes,  imprint  it  in  their  memories,  (for  they  have  no  writing,)  and 
communicate  it  to  their  children.  They  are  me  records  of  the  council,  and 
they  preserve  tradition  of  the  stipulations  in  treaties  a  hundred  years  back ; 
which,  when  we  compare  with  our  writings,  we  always  find  exact.  He  that 
would  speak  rises.  The  rest  observe  a  profound  silence.  When  he  has 
finished,  and  sits  down,  they  leave  him  five  or  six  minutes  to  recollect,  that,  if 
he  has  omitted  any  thing  he  intended  to  say,  or  has  any  thing  to  add,  he  may 
rise  again,  and  deliver  it.  To  interrupt  another,  even  in  conunon  conversa- 
tion, is  reckoned  highly  indecent.  How  different  this  is  from  the  conduct  of 
a  polite  British  House  of  Conmions,  where  scarce  a  day  passes  without  some 
confusion,  that  makes  the  speaker  hoarse  in  calling  to  order;  and  how  different 
from  the  mode  of  conversation  in  many  polite  companies  of  Europe,  where, 
if  ^ou  do  not  deliver  your  sentence  with  great  rapidity,  you  are  cut  ofi*  in  the 
middle  of  it  bj  the  impatient  loquacity  of  those  you  converse  with,  and  never 
•  suffered  to  finish  it ! " — Instead  of  being  better  since  the  days  of  IVanklin,  we 
apprehend  it  has  grown  worse.  The  modest  and  unassuming  often  find  it 
exceeding  difficult  to  gain  a  hearing  at  aU.  Ladies,  and  many  who  consider 
themselves  examples  of  good  manners,  transgress  to  an  insufferable  degree,  in 
breaking  in  upon  the  conversations  of  others.    Some  of  these,  like  a  ship 

*  The  story  of  the  beautiful  woman,  who  descended  to  the  earlh,  and  was  fed  by  the 
Indians,  Blaek'Hawk  is  made  to  tell,  in  his  life,  paxe  78.  It  is  the  same  oAen  told,  and 
aOaded  to  by  Franklin,  in  the  text.  To  reward  the  Indians  for  their  kindness,  she  caused 
corn  to  grow  where  her  right  band  touched  the  earth,  beans  where  the  left  rested,  and  tobaceo 
where  she  was  seated. 
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dnven  by  a  north-wester,  bearing  down  the  small  craft  in  her  course,  come 
upon  us  by  surprise,  and  if  we  attempt  to  proceed  by  raising  our  voices  a 
Utde,  we  are  sure  to  be  drowned  by  a  much  greater  elevation  on  their  part 
It  is  a  want  oP  good  breeding,  which,  it  is  hoped,  every  young  person  whose 
eye  this  may  meet,  will  not  be  guilty  of  through  life.  There  is  great  oppor- 
tunity for  many  of  mature  years  to  profit  by  it 

Lost  ConMtnct, — An  Indian  runner,  arrivinff  in  a  village  of  his  countrymen* 
requested  the  immediate  attendance  of  its  inhabitants  in  council,  as  he  wanted 
their  answer  to  important  information.  The  people  accordingly  assembled, 
but  when  the  messenger  had  with  great  anxiety  delivered  his  message^  and 
waited  for  an  answer,  none  was  given,  and  he  soon  observed  that  he  was  like- 
ly to  be  lefl  alone  in  bis  place.  A  stranger  present  asked  a  principal  chief  the 
meanmg  of  this  strange  proceeding,  who  gave  this  answer,  "•  He  once  tM 
us  a  lie? 

Conuc — An  Indian  having  been  found  fh)zen  to  death,  an  inquest  of  his 
counti^'men  was  convened  to  determine  by  what  means  he  came  to  such  a 
death.  ^  Their  verdict  was,  ^  Death  from  the  fi-eezing  of  a  great  quantity  of 
water  inside  of  him,  which  they  were  of  opinion  he  had  drunken  tor  rum." 

A  serUms  Question, — About  1794,  an  officer  presented  a  western  chief  with 
t  medal,  on  one  side  of  which  President  WasHngton  was  represented  as  armed 
with  a  sword,  and  on  the  otheir  an  Indian  was  seen  in  the  act  of  burying  the 
hatchet  The  chief  at  once  saw  the  wrong  done  his  countrymen,  and  veiy 
wisely  asked,  ^  Why  dots  not  the  President  bury  Ids  sword  too  9^* 

Self-esteenu — ^A  white  man,  meeting  an  Indian,  accosted  him  as  brother.  The 
red  man,  with  a  great  expression  of  meaning  in  his  countenance,  inquired 
bow  they  came  to  be  broUiers ;  the  white  man  replied,  O,  by  way  of  Adam,  I 
suppose.  The  Indian  added,  **'  Me  thank  him  Great  Spirit  toe  no  nearer  brothers,^ 

A  Preacher  taken  at  his  Word, — A  certain  clergyman  had  for  his  text  on  a 
time,  ^  VtAO  and  pau  wdo  the  Lord  thy  votcs,^  An  Indian  happened  to  be 
present,  who  stepped  up  to  the  priest  as  soon  as  he  had  finisheo,  and  said  to 
him,  **  Now  me  vow  me  go  home  with  ^ou,  Mr.  Minister."  The  priest,  having 
no  language  of  evasion  at  command,  said,  **  You  must  go  then."  When  be  had 
arrived  at  the  home  of  the  minister,  the  Indian  vowed  again,  saying,  **  Now 
me  vow  me  have  supper."  When  this  was  finished  he  saio,  ^  Me  vow  me  stay 
ail  night."  The  pnest,  by  this  time,  thinking  himself  sufficiently  taxed,  re- 
plied, ^  It  may  be  so,  but  I  vow  you  shall  go  in  the  morning."  The  Indian, 
judging  from  the  tone  of  his  host,  that  more  vows  would  be  useless,  departed 
m  the  morning  sans  chhnonie, 

A  cast  of  signal  BarharUy. — It  is  related  by  Black  Hawk,  in  his  life,  that 
some  time  before  the  war  of  1812,  one  of  the  Indians  had  killed  a  French- 
man at  Prairie  des  Chiens.  *<  The  British  soon  after  took  him  prisoner,  and 
said  they  would  shoot  him  next  day !  His  fiimily  were  encamped  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin.  He  beesed  permission  to  go  and 
see  them  that  night,  as  he  was  to  die  the  next  day  !  They  permitted  him  to  go, 
after  promising  to  return  the  next  morning  by  sunrise.  He  visited  his  fiimily, 
which  consisted  of  a  wife  and  six  children.  I  cannot  describe  their  meeting 
and  parting,  to  be  understood  by  the  whites ;  as  it  appears  that  their  feelings 
are  acted  upon  by  certain  rules  laid  down  by  their  preachers ! — ^whilst  ours  are 
governed  only  by  the  monitor  within  ua  He  parted  from  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, hurried  through  the  prairie  to  the  fort,  and  arrived  in  time !  The  sol- 
diers were  ready,  and  immediately  marched  out  and  shot  him  doton  I! " — If  this 
were  not  cold-blooded,  deliberate  murder,  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  I  have 
no  conception  of  what  constitutes  that  crime.  What  were  the  circumstances 
oT  the  murder  we  are  not  informed ;  but  whatever  they  may  have  been,  they 
cannot  excuse  a  still  greater  barbarity.  I  would  not  by  any  means  be  under- 
stood to  advocate  the  cause  of  a  murderer ;  but  I  will  ask,  whether  crime  If 
to  be  prevented  hy  ertme  .*  murder  fbr  murder  is  only  a  brutal  retaliation,  ex- 
eept  where  the  sfuety  of  a  community  requires  die  sacrifice. 

""  •  EBiol'8  Works,  178. 
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Moummg  mwh  in  a  ahori  Time. — ^  A  young  widow,  whose  husband  had 
been  dead  about  eight  days,  was  hastening  to  finish  her  grief,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  married  to  a  young  warrior:  she  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
erieve  much  in  a  short  time ;  to  this  end  she  tore  her  hair,  drank  spirits,  and 
beat  her  breast,  to  make  the  tears  flow  abundantly,  by  which  means,  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  day,  she  was  ready  again  to  marry,  having  grieved  suf- 
ficiently." • 

How  to  evude  a  hard  Question. — **  When  Mr.  Gist  went  over  the  Alleganies, 
in  Feb.  1751,  on  a  tour  of  discovery  for  the  Ohio  Company,  <  an  Indian,  who 
spoke  good  English,  came  to  him,  and  said  that  their  great  man,  the  Beaver,f  and 
Captain  Opjmmylvah,  (two  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,)  desired  to  know  where 
the  Indians'  land  lay;  for  the  French  claimed  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  the 
'  Ohio  River,  and  the  English  on  the  other.'  This  question  Mr.  Gigt  found  it 
hard  to  answer,  and  he  evaded  it  by  saying,  that  the  Indians  and  white  men 
were  all  subjects  to  the  same  king,  and  all  had  an  equal  privilege  of  taking 
up  and  possessing  the  land  m  conformity  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  king."  I 

Credulity  its  oton  Punishment. — ^The  traveller  Wcmseyy  according  to  his  own 
account,  would  not  enter  into  conversation  with  an  eminent  chie^  because  he 
had  heard  that  it  had  been  said  of  him,  that  he  had,  in  his  time,  ^  shed  blood 
enough  to  swim  in."  He  had  a  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  character,  but  his  credulity  debarred  him  effectually  from  the  gratifi- 
cation. The  chief  was  a  Creek,  named  Flamingo,  who,  in  company  with 
another  called  Double-head,  visited  Philadelphia  as  ambassadors,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1794.  Few  travellers  discover  such  scrupulousness,  especially  those 
who  come  to  America.  That  Flamingo  was  more  bloody  than  other  Indian 
warriors,  is  in  no  wise  probable ;  but  a  mere  report  of  his  being  a  great  shed- 
der  of  blood  kept  Mr.  Wansey  from  saying  any  more  about  him. 

Just  Indignation. — ^Hatuat,  a  powerful  chief  of  Hispaniola,  having  fled 
from  thence  to  avoid  slavery  or  death  when  that  island  was  ravaged  l)y  the 
Spaniards,  was  taken  in  1511,  when  they  conquered  Cuba,  and  burnt  at  the 
stake.  After  being  bound  to  the  stake,  a  Franciscan  fiiar  labored  to  convert 
him  to  the  Catholic  &ith,  by  promises  of  immediate  and  eternal  bliss  in  the 
world  to  come  if  he  would  believe ;  and  that,  if  he  would  not,  eternal  tor- 
ments were  his  only  portion.  The  caziqu^  with  seeming  composure,  asked 
if  there  were  any  Spaniards  in  those  regions  of  bliss.  On  being  answered 
that  there  were,  he  replied,  *^  7%en  /  um  not  go  to  a  place  tvhere  1  may  m>eei 
with  one  of  that  accursed  raceT 

Harmless  Deception. — ^In  a  time  of  Indian  troubles,  an  Indian  visited  the 
house  of  Governor  Jenks,  of  Rhode  Island,  when  the -governor  took  occasion 
to  request  him,  that,  if  any  strange  Indian  should  come  to  his  wigwam,  to  let 
him  know  it,  which  the  Indian  promised  to  do ;  but  to  secure  his  fidelity,  the 
governor  told  him  that  when  he  should  give  him  such  information,  he  would 

S've  him  a  mug  of  flip.  Some  time  after  the  Indi{m  came  again :  "  Well,  Mr. 
ubenor,  strange  Indian  come  mv  house  last  night! "  *' Ah,"  says  the  govern- 
or, "  and  what  did  he  say  ?  "  **  He  no  speak,"  replied  the  Indian.  **  What,  no 
speak  at  all  ?  "  added  the  governor.  <<  No,  he  no  speak  at  all."  "  That  certainly 
looks  suspicious,"  said  his  excellency,  and  inquired  if  he  were  still  there,  and 
being  told  that  he  was,  ordered  the  promised  mug  of  flip.  When  this  was 
disposed  of,  and  the  Indian  was  about  to  depart,  he  mildly  said,  ^  Mr.  Gube- 
nor,  my  squaw  have  child  last  night; "and  thus  the  governor's  alarm  was 
suddenly  changed  into  disappointment,  and  the  strange  Indian  into' a  new- 
bom  pappoose. 

Mammoth  Bones. — ^The  followmg  very  interesting  tradition  concerning 
these  bones,  among  the  Indians,  will  always  be  read  with  interest  The  ani- 
mal to  which  they  once  belonged,  they  called  the  Big  Buffalo ;  and  on  the 

*  Accoont  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Isaac  Holme* ,  36. 
H  Probably  the  same  we  have  noticed  in  Book  V.  as  King  Beaver. 
\  Bpark/i  Washington,  ii,  \5. 
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earlj  maps  of  the  country  of  the  Ohio,  we  see  marked,  <'  Elephants'  bones  said 
to  be  found  here."  They  were,  for  some  time,  by  many  supposed  to  have  been 
the  bones  of  that  aniihal ;  but  they  are  pretty  generally  now  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  species  of  animal  long  smce  extinct  They  have  been  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  but  in  the  greatest  abuncumce  about  the  salt 
licks  or  sprinsB  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  There  has  never  been  an  entire 
eJLeleton  found,  although  the  one  in  Peale^a  museum,  in  Philadelphia,  was  so 
near  perfect,  that,  by  a  litde  ingenuity  in  supplying  its  defects  with  wood- 
work, it  passes  extremely  well  for  such. 

The  tradition  of  the  Lidians  concerning  this  animal  is,  that  he  was  carniv- 
orous, and  existed,  as  late  as  1780,  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  Some 
Delawares,  in  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  visited  tlie  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia on  business,  which  having  been  finished,  some  questions  were  put  to 
them  concerning  their  country,  and  especially  what  tliey  knew  or  had  heard 
respecting  the  animals  whose  bones  had  been  found  about  the  salt  licks  on 
the  Ohio  River.  **  The  chief  speaker,"  continues  our  author,  Mr.  Jtffemn^ 
**  immediately  put  himself  into  an  attitude  of  oratory,  and,  with  a  pomp  suited 
to  what  he  conceived  the  elevation  of  his  subject,"  began  and  repeated  ap^ 
follows : — **  In  ancient  timUj  a  herd  of  theae  tremendous  catimcds  came  to  me 
Big-bane  Ucksj  and  began  an  universal  desimcHon  of  the  bear^  deer,  elks,  buj^ 
loes,  and  other  animals,  uhieh  had  been  created  for  the  use  of  ihe  Indians :  the 
great  man  above,  looking  down  and  seeiiig  this,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  seized  his 
lightning,  descended  to  t^e  earth,  and  seated  hims^  on  a  neighboring  mountain, 
en  a  root  of  which  his  seat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  still  tobe  seen^  and  hurled 
his  hoUs  among  them  till  the  u^ioU  were  slaughtered,  except  the  big  buU,  who, 
presenting^  his  forehead  to  the  thc^,  shook  them  off  as  they  fell ;  but  missing  one 
at  let^Ut,  it  toounded  him  in  the  side ;  xehereon,  springing  round,  he  bounded  over 
Vie  (mio,  over  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and,  fiiumy,  over  the  great  lakes,  u^iere  he 
is  Umng  at  this  dau.^ 

Such,  say  the  Indians,  is  the  account  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
ancestors,  and  they  could  furnish  no  other  information. 

Narrative  of  the  CaqtHvity  and  bold  Exploit  of  Hannah  Diuton. — ^The  rela- 
tion of  this  amiir  forms  the  aXV.  article  m  the  Decennium  Luctuosum  of  the. 
Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  and  is  one  of  the  best- 
written  articles  of  all  we  have  read  from  his  pen.    At  its  head  is  this  signifi- 
cant sentence — Dux  Fiemina  Facti. 

On  the  15  March,  1697,  a  band  of  about  20  Indians  came  unexpectedly 
upon  Haverhill,  in  Massachusetts  ;  and,  as  Itheir  numbers  wefe~Bman,"lhcy 
made  their  attack  with  tbe  swiftness  of  the  whirlwind,  and  as  suddenly  disap- 
peared. The  war,  of  which  this  irruption  was  a  part,  had  continued  nearly 
ten  years,  and  soon  afterwards  it  came  to  a  close.  The  house  which  this 
party  of  Indians  had  singled  out  as  their  object  of  attack,  belonffed  to  one  Mr. 
T%mas  *  Duston  or  Dunstan,  f  in  tlie  outskuts  of  the  town,  t  Mr.  Duston  was 
at  work,  at  some  distance  from  his  house,  at  the  time,  and  whether  he  was 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  family  by  the  shouts  of  the  Indians,  or  other 
cause,  we  are  not  informed ;  4>ut  he  seems  to  have  arrived  there  time  enough 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Indians,  tojnake  some  arrangements  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  children ;  but  his  wife,  wITo,  but  about  a  week  before,  had  been 
confined  by  a  child,  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  bed,  to  the  distraction  of  her 
agnized  husband.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  Mr.  Duston  had  only  time  to 
direct  his  children's  flight,  f seven  in  number,)  the  extremes  of  whose  ages  were 
two  and  seventeen,  and  tne  Indians  were  upon  them.  With  his  gun,  the 
distressed  father  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away  in  the  directipn  of  the 
children,  whom  he  overtook  but  about  40  rods  from  the  house.  His  first 
intention  was  to  take  up  one,  if  possible,  and  escape  with  it.  He  had  no 
sooner  overtaken  them,  than  this  resolution  was  destroyed ;  for  to  rescue  either 
to' the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  was  worse  than  death  itself  to  him.  He  therefore 
isticed  about  and  met  the  enemy,  who  had  closely  pursued  him ;  each  fired 

•  Mr,  Myrick's  Hist.  Haverhill,  86.  f  Hutchmttm, 

\  Ei|^i  bouses  were  destroyed  at  this  time,  S7  persons  killed,  and  13  carried  away  capdve. 
In  Mt,B.  L.  MyiricV*  History -of  Haverhill,  are  toe  names  of  the  slain,  4lc. 
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upon  the  other,  and  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  none  of  the  little  retreating 
party  were  him.  The  Indians  did  not  pursue  long,  from  fear  of  raising  tlie 
neighboring  Enfflisli  before  they  could  complete  their  object,  and  hence  this 
part  of  the  family  escaped  to  a  place  of  safety. 

We  are  now  to  enter  fully  into  the  relation  of  this  very  tragedy.  There 
was  living  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Duston,  as  nurse,  Mrs.  Mary  »\V^*  a  vndow, 
whose  heroic  conduct  in  sharing  the  fate  of  her  mistress,  when  escape  was 
in  her  power,  will  always  be  viewed  with  admiration.  The  Indians  were 
now  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  tlie  house,  and  having  driven  the 
sick  woman  from  her  bed,  compelled  her  to  sit  quietly  in  the  corner  of  the 
fire-place,  while  they  completed  the  pillage  of  the  house.  This  business 
being  finished,  it  wn^  g^t  yn  fira^  and  Mrs.  Duston^  who  before  considered 
herself  unable  to  walk,  was,  at'  the  approach  of  night,  obliged  to  march 
into  the  wildeiiiess,  and  take  her  bed  upon  the  cold  ground.  Mrs.  A^e/f  too 
late  attempted  to  escape  with  the  in&nt  child,  but  was  intercepted,  the  child 
taken  from  her,  and  its  brains  beat  out  against  a  neighboring  apple-tree,  while 
its  nurse  was  compelled  to  accompany  her  new  and  frightful  masters  also. 
The  captives  amounted  in  all  to  13,  some  of  whom,  as  they  became  unable  to 
travel,  were  murdered,  and  lefl  exposed  upon  the  way.  Although  it  was  near 
night  when  they  quitted  Haverhill,  they  travelled,  as  they  judged,  12  miles 
before  encamping;  **and  then,**  says  Dr.  Mather^  **kept  up  with  their  new 
mastera  in  a  long  travel  of  an  himdred  and  fifty  miles,  more  or  leas,  within  a 
few  days  ensuing."! 

After  journeying  awhile,  according  to  their  custom,  the  Indians  divided  their 

Krisoners.  Mrs.  Dution,  Mra.  JVe^,  and  a  boy  named  Samvjd  Lwnardion^  \  who 
ad  been  captivated  at  Worcester,  about  18  months  before,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
an  Indian  family,  consisting  of  twelve  persons, — two  men,  three  women,  and 
■even  children.  These,  so  far  as  our  accounts  go,  were  very  kind  to  their 
prisoners,  but  told  them  there  was  one  ceremony  which  they  could  not  avoid, 
and  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  when  thev  should  arrive  at  their  place 
of  destination,  which  was  to  run  the  gantlet  The  place  where  this  was  to  be 
performed,  was  at  an  Indian  village,  250  miles  from  Haverhill,  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  the  Indians.  In  their  meandering  course,  they  at  length 
arrived  at  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Contookook  River,  about  six  miles  above 
Concord,  in  New  Hampshire.  Here  one  of  the  Indian  men  resided.  It  had 
been  determined  bv  the  captives,  before  their  arrival,  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  free  themselves  from  their  wretched  captivity ;  and  not 
only  to  gain  their  liberty,  but,  as  we  shall  [presently  see,  something  by  way  of 
remuneration  from  those  who  held  them  in  bondage.  The  heroine,  Dusion^ 
liad  resolved,  upon  the  first  opportunity  that  ofiered  any  chance  of  success,  to 
kill  her  captors  and  scalp  them,  and  to  return  home  with  such  trophies  as 
would  clearly  establish  her  reputation  for  heroism,  as  well  as  insure  her  a 
bounty  from  the  public.  She  therefore  communicated  her  design  to  Mrs. 
Ntff  and  the  English  boy,  who,  it  would  seem,  readily  enough  agreed  to  it. 
To  the  art  of  kiUing  and  scalping  she  was  a  stranger  ;  and,  that  there  should 
be  no  failure  in  the  business,  Mra.  Duston  instructed  the  boy,  who,  from  his 
long  residence  with  them,  had  become  os  one  of  tne  Indians,  to  inquire  of  one 
of  the  men  how  it  was  done.  He  did  so,  and  the  Indian  showed  him,  with- 
out mistrusting  the  origin  of  the  inquiry.  It  was  now  March  the  31,  and  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  following,  this  bloody  tragedy  was  acted.  ^Vhen  the 
Indians  were  in  the  most  sound  sleep,  these  three  captives  arose,  and  soflly 
arming  themselves  with  the  tomahawks  of  theu*  masters,  allotted  the  number 
each  should  kill ;  and  so  truly  did  they  direct  their  blows,  that  but  one  escaped 
that  they  designed  to  kill.  This  was  a  woman,  whom  they  badly  wounded, 
and  one  boy,  for  some  reason  thev  did  not  wish  to  harm,  and  accordingly  he 
was  allowed  to  escape  unhurt.  Mra.  DusUm  killed  her  master,  and  Leonard- 
son  killed  the  man  who  had  so  freely  told  him,  but  one  day  before,  where  to 
deal  a  deadly  blow,  and  how  to  take  oflfa  scalp. 

*  She  was  a  daughter  of  Otorrt  Corliss^  and  married  William  Neff,  who  went  aAer  the 
anav,  and  died  at  Pemmaquid,  Fd».  1688.    Mt/rick,  Hist.  Hav^  87. 
t  Their  coarse  was  probably  very  indirect,  to  elud^  pursoiL  X  Hist  HaverhiU,  89 
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AU  was  over  before  the  dawp  of  day,  and  all  things  were  got  ready  for 
leaving  this  place  of  blood.  All  the  boats  but  one  were  scuttled,  to  prevent 
being  pursued,  and,  with  what  provisions  and  arms  the  Indian  camp  aSbrded, 
they  embarked  on  board  the  other,  and  slowly  and  silently  took  the  course  of 
the  Heirimack  Riy^rfbr  their  homes,  where  they  all  soon  after  arrived  with- 
out accidenu 

The  wfac4e  country  was  astonished  at  the  relation  of  the  afiair,  the  truth  of 
which  was  nevor  for  a  moment  doubted.  The  ten  scalps,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Indians,  were  evidences  not  to  be  questiened ;  and  the  ^neral  court  gave 
them  fifty  pounds  as  a  reward,  and  numerous  other  gratuities  were  showered 
upon  them.  Colonel  AtcAo^on,  governor  of  Maryland,  hearing  of  the  transac- 
tion, sent  them  a  generous  present  also. 

Eight  other  houses  were  attacked  besides  Duston^s,  the  owners  of  which, 
says  the  historian  of  that  town,  Mr.  Mgrick^  in  every  case,  were  slain  while 
defending  them,  and  the  blood  of  each  stained  bis  own  door-sill. 

Abmrfwe  of  ihz  DerirucHon  of  Schenectady.* — ^This  was  an  event  of  great 
distress  to  the  whole  country,  at  the  time  it  happened,  and  we  are  able  to  give 
some  new  facts  in  relation  to  it  from  a  manuscript,  which,  we  believe,  has 
never  before  been  published.  These  facts  are  contained  in  a  letter  from  Grov- 
ernor  Bradstnetj  of  Massachusetts,  to  Governor  Hinckley^  of  Plimouth,  dated 
about  a  month  after  the  aftair.  They  are  as  follow : — **  Tho'  you  cannot  but 
have  heard  of  the  horrid  massacre  committed  by  the  French  and  Indians  at 
Senectada,  a  fortified  and  well  compacted  town  iO  miles  above  Albany  f  which 
we  had  an  account  of  by  an  express,)  yet  we  think  we  have  not  discharged 
our  duty  tiU  you  hear  of  it  from  us.  TVas  upon  the  Eighth  of  Febniofyf^ 
[1689-90]  at  midnight  when  those  poor  secure  wretches  were  surprised  by 
the  enem^.  Their  gates  were  open,  no  watch  kept,  and  hardly  any  order 
observed  in  Riving  and  obeying  commands.  Sixty  of  them  were  butchered  in 
the  place ;  of  whom  Lieut  Tminage  and  four  more  were  of  Capt.  BvITs  com- 
pany, besides  five  of  said  company  carried  captive.  By  this  action  the  French 
nave  gi^en  us  to  understand  what  we  may  e^qpect  from  them  as  to  the  fron- 
tier towns  and  seaports  of  New  England.  We  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
what  number  of  convenient  Havens  you  have  in  your  colony,  besides  those  of 
Plimouth  and  Bristol.  We  hope  your  prudence  and  vigilance  will  lead  you 
to  take  such  measures  as  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  enemy  at  either  of 
those  or  any  such  like  place."  f 

We  now  proceed  to  give  such  other  facts  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
numerous  pnnted  accounts.  It  appears  that  the  government  of  Canada  had 
planned  several  expeditions,  previous  to  the  setting  out  of  this,  against  various 
important  points  or  the  English  frontier, — as  much  to  gain  the  warriors  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  their  interest,  as  to  distress  the  English.  Governor  De  Mm- 
ffSU  had  sent  over  several  chief  sachems  of  the  Iroquois  to  France,  where, 
as  usual  upon  such  embassies,  great  pains  were  taken  to  cause  them  to  enter- 
tain the  highest  opinions  of  the  glory  and  greamess  of  the  French  nation. 
Among  them  was  Tmoeraket,  a  renowned  warrior,  and  two  others.  It  appears 
that,  during  their  absence  in  France,  the  great  war  between  their  countrymen 
and  the  French  had  ended  in  the  dastruction  of  Montreal,  and  other  places,  as 
will  be  seen  detailed  in  our  Fifth  Book.  Hence,  when  Count  fVtmtenac 
arrived  in  Canada,  in  the  fall  of  1689,  instead  of  finding  the  Iroquois  ready  to 
join  him  and  his  forces  which  he  had  brought  from  France  for  the  conquest 
of  New  York,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  set  about  a  reconciliation  of  them. 
He  therefore  wisely  despatched  Tmoeraket^  and  the  two  others,  upon  that 
design.  The  Five  Nations,  on  being  called  upon  by  these  chiefs,  would  take 
no  step  without  first  notifying  the  English  at  Albany  that  a  council  was  to  be 
called.  The  blows  which  had  been  so  lately  given  the  French  of  Canada, 
had  lulled  the  English  into  a  fatisd  security,  and  they  let  this  council  pass  with 
too  little  attention  to  its  proceedings.    On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were 

*  This  was  the  Oerman  name  of  k  pine  Iforren,  such  as  stretches  itself  between  Albany  and 
Scfacnectady,  over  which  is  now  a  raJ-road. 

f  Fmiefa  ships,  with  land  forces  and  munitions,  bad,  but  a  short  time  before,  hovered  upcB 
the  '1— 
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fiiHy  and  ably  represented ;  and  the  result  was,  the  existing  breach  was  set  in 
a  fiur  way  to  be  closed  up.  This  great  council  was  begun  22  January,  1090^ 
and  consisted  of  eighty  sachems.  It  was  opened  by  Sadekanaghtie,^  a  great 
Oneida  chief; 

Meanwhile,  to  give  employment  to  the  Indians  who  yet  remained  their 
friends,  the  expedition  was  begun  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Schenec- 
tady. Chief  Justice  Smith]  wrote  his  account  of  that  affitir  from  a  manuscript 
letter  left  by  Colonel  SckuyUr,  at  that  time  mayor  of  Albany ;  and  it  is  the 
most  particular  of  any  account  yet  published.  It  is  as  follows,  and  bears  date 
15  February,  1689 :— . 

After  two-and-twenty  days'  march,  the  enemy  fell  in  with  Schenectady, 
February  8.  There  were  about  200  French,  and  perhaps  50  Caughnewa^ 
Mc^awkis,  and  they  at  first  intended  to  have  surprised  Albany;  but  theu* 
march  had  been  so  long  and  tedious,  occasioned  by  the  deepness  of  the  snow 
and  coldness  of  the  weather,  that,  instead  of  attempting  any  thing  oftensive, 
they  bad  nearly  decided  to  surrender  themselves  to  tne  nrst  English  they 
should  meet,  such  was  their  distressed  situation,  in  a  camp  of  suow,  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  devoted  setdement  The  Indians,  however,  sav.ed  them  from 
the  disgrace.  They  had  sent  out  a  small  scout  from  their  party,  who  entered 
Schenectady  without  even  exciting  suspicion  of  their  errana.  When  they  had 
staid  as  long  as  the  nature  of  then*  business  required,  they  withdrew  to  their 
fellows. 

Seeing  that  Schenectady  offered  such  an  easy  prey,  it  put  new  courage  into 
the  French,  and  they  came  upon  it  as  al)ove  related.  The  bloody  tragedy 
commenced  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  on  Saturday  night ;  and,  that  every 
house  might  be  surprised  at  nearly  the  same  time,  the  enemy  divided  them- 
selves into  parties  or  six  or  seven  men  each.  Although  the  town  was  impaled, 
no  one  thouebt  it  necessary  to  close  the  gates,  even  at  night,  presuming  the 
severity  of  the  season  was  a  sufficient  security  ;  hence  the  first  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  was  at  every  door  of  every  house,  which  doors  were 
broken  as  soon  as  the  profound  slumbers  of  those  they  were  intended  to  guard. 
The  same  inhuman  barbarities  now  followed,  that  were  afterwards  perpetrated 
upon  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Montreal.^  ''No  tongue,"  said  Colonel 
Sckuylerj  **^  can  express  the  cruelties  that  were  committed."  Sixty-three 
houses,  and  the  church,  §  were  immediately  in  a  blaze.  Enciente  women, 
in  their  expiring  agonies,  saw  their  infants  cast  into  the  flames,  being  first 
delivered  by  the  knife  of  the  midnight  assassin !  Sixty-three  ||  persons  were 
put  to  death,  and  twenty-seven  were  carried  into  captivity. 

A  few  persons  fled  towai-ds  Albany,  with  no  other  covering  but  their  night- 
clothes  ;  tne  horror  of  whose  condition  was  gready  enhanced  by  a  great  fall 
of  snow ;  25  of  whom  lost  their  limbs  from  the  severity  of  the  frost.  With 
these  poor  fugitives  came  the  intelligence  to  Albany,  and  that  place  was  iu 
dismal  confusion,  having,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  supposed  the  enemy 
to  have  been  seven  times  more  numerous  than  they  really  were.  About  noon, 
the  next  day,  the  enem^set  off  from  Schenectady,  taking  all  the  plunder  they 
could  carry  with  them,  among  which  were  forty  of  the  best  horses.  The  rest, 
with  all  the  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  lay  slaughtered  in  the  streets. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  Schenectady,  at  this  time,  was  Captain 
•Alexander  GUn.  IT  He  lived  on  the  Opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  was  sufiered 
to  escape,  because  he  had  delivered  many  French  prisoners  from  torture  and 
slavery,  who  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians  in  the  former  wars.  They  had 
passed  his  house  in  the  night,  and,  during  the  massacre,  he  had  taken  the 
alarm,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  found  ready  to  defend  himself.  Before 
leaving  the  village,  a  French  officer  summoned  him  to  a  council,  upon  the 
shore  of  the  river,  with  the  tender  of  peisonal  safety.  He  at  length  adventured 
down,  and  had  tne  great  satisfaction  of  having  all  his  captured  friends  and 
relatives  delivered  to  him:  and  the  enemy  departed,  keeping  good  their 
promise  that  no  injury  should  be  done  him.  || 

*  SadageenagfUie  in  Pownal  on  the  Colonies,  I.  998.  f  Hist.  N.  York. 

1  See  UBok  V.  $  Spafford,  j|  Coiden,  115. 

1  Charlevoix  calls  him  Tht  8uur  Coudre. 
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The  great  Mohawk  castle  was  about  17  miles  from  Schenectady,  aDd  they 
did  not  hear  of  the  massacre  until  two  days  after,  owin?  to  the  state  of 
trarelling.  On  receiving  the  news,  they  immediately  joined  a  party  of  men 
from  Albany,  and  pursued  the  enemy.  After  a  tedious  pursuit,  tney  fell  upon 
their  rear,  killed  and  took  25  of  them,  and  did  them  some  other  damage.  Sev- 
eral chief  sachems  soon  assembled  at  Albany,  to  condole  with  the  people,  and 
animate  tbem  against  leaving  the  place,  which,  it  seems,  they  were  about  to 
do.  From  a  speech  of  one  of  the  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  the  following  extract 
is  preserved : — 

**  Brethren,  we  do  not  think  that  what  the  French  have  done  cati  be  called 
a  victory ;  it  is  only  a  further  proof  of  their  cruel  deceit  The  governor  of 
Canadasent  to  Onondago,  and  talks  to  us  of  oeace  with  our  whole  house ;  but 
war  was  in  his  heart,  as  you  now  see  by  woful  experience.  He  did  the  same 
formerly  at  Cadaracqui,*  and  in  the  Senecas*  country.  This  is  the  third  time 
be  has  acted  so  deceitfully.  He  has  broken  open  our  house  at  both  ends ; 
formerly  in  he  Senecas'  country,  and  now  here.  We  hope  to  be  revenged 
on  them." 

Accordingly,  when  messengers  came  to  renew  and  conclude  the  treaty 
which  had  been  begun  by  Tawerakd,  before  mentioned,  they  were  seized  atA 
handed  over  to  the  English.  They  also  kept  out  scouts,  and  harassed  the 
French  in  every  direction. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  draw  from  CharUvoij^  account  of  this  affair,  which 
is  very  minute,  as  it  respects  the  operations  of  the  French  and  Indians.  Not- 
withstanding its  great  importance  In  a  correct  history  of  the  sacking  of  Sche- 
nectady, none  ofour  historians  seem  to  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  of 
laying  it  before  their  readers. 

Go\'emor  Dronienac,  having  determined  upon  an  expedition,  gave  notice  to 
Jf.  <k  la  Durantayey  who  then  commanded  at  Michilimafcinak,  that  he  might 
assure  the  Hulx>ns  and  Ottawas,  that  in  a  short  tune  they  would  see  a  great 
change  in  affairs  for  the  better.  He  prepared  at  the  same  time  a  large  convoy 
to  reinforce  that  post,  and  he  took  measures  also  to  raise  three  war  parties, 
who  should  enter  bv  three  different  routes  the  country  of  the  English.  The 
first  assembled  at  Montreal,  and  consisted  of  about  110  men,  French  and 
Indians,  and  was  put  under  the  command  of  MM,  dPMlehout  de  Mantd^  and 
It  Maine  de  St,  Hdene,  two  lieutenants,  under  whom  MM.  de  Repentigny, 
iPIbennUe^  de  Boxrepos,  de  la  Brosse,  and  de  Montigni,  requested  pennis- 
sion  to  serve  as  volunteers. 

This  party  marched  out  before  they  had  determined  against  what  part  of 
the  English  frontier.they  would  carry  their  arms,  though  some  part  of  New 
York  was  understood.  Count  DrojUenac  had  left  that  to  the  two  commanders. 
Alter  they  had  marched  five  or  six  days,  they  called  a  council  to  determine 
upon  what  place  they  would  attempt.  In  this  council,  it  was  debated,  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  that  Albany  would  be  the  smallest  place  thev  ought  to 
undertake;  but  the  Indians  would  not  agree  to  it.  They  contended  that,  with 
their  small  force,  an  attack  upon  Albany  would  be  attended  with  extreme 
hazard.  The  French  being  strenuous,  the  debate  grew  warm,  and  an  Indian 
chief  asked  them  "  how  long  it  was  since  they  had  so  much  courage."  To 
tills  severe  rebuke  it  was  answered,  that,  if  by  some  past  actions  they  had 
discovered  cowardice,  they  should  see  that  now  they  would  retrieve  theu* 
character ;  tliey  would  take  Albany  or  die  in  the  attempt.  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, would  not  consent,  and  the  council  broke  up  without  agreeing  upon  any 
thing  but  to  proceed  on. 

Tbey  contmued  their  march  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  their  path 
divided  into  t%vo ;  one  of  which  led  to  Albany,  and  the  other  to  Schenectady: 
here  Maniet  gave  up  his  design  upon  Albany,  and  they  marched  on  harmoni- 
ously for  the  former  village.  The  weather  was  very  severe,  and  for  the  nine 
folhiwin^  days  the  little  army  suffered  incredible  hardships.  The  men  were 
often  obliged  to  wade  through  water  up  to  their  knees,  breaking  its  ice  at 
every  step. 

*  Sec  Book  V. 
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At  4  oVlock  in  the  morning,  the  beginning  of  February,  tfaey  arrived  within 
two  leagues  of  Schenectady.  Here  uey  halted,  and  the  Great  .Sgnier,  chief 
of  the  Iroquois  of  the  Falls  of  St  Louis,  made  a  speech  to  tliem.  He  exhorted 
every  one  to  forget  the  hardships  they  had  endured,  in  the  hope  of  avenging 
the  wrongs  they  had  for  a  long  time  suflfered  from  the  perfidious  English, 
who  were  the  authors  of  them ;  and  in  the  close  added,  tliat  they  could  not 
doubt  of  the  assistance  of  Heaven  against  the  enemies  of  God,  in  a  cause 
so  just 

Hardly  had  they  taken  up  their  line  of  march,  when  they  met  40  Indian 
women,  who  gave  them  all  the  necessary  information  for  approaching  the 
place  in  safety.  A  Canadian,  named  G^^pxtere,  was  detached  inimediutely  witli 
nine  Indians  upon  discovery,  who  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  officers.  He  reconnoitred  Schenectady  at  his  leisure,  and  then  rejoined 
his  comrades. 

It  had  been  determined  by  the  party  to  put  off  the  attack  one  day  longer ; 
but  on  the  arrival  of  the  scout  under  Giguiere,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed 
without  delay. 

Schenectady  was  then  in  form  like  that  of  a  long  square,  and  entered  by 
two  gates,  one  at  each  end.  One  opened  towards  Albany,  the  other  upon  the 
great  road  leading  into  tlie  back  country,  and  which  was  now  possessed  by 
me  French  and  Indians.  ManUt  and  St,  Helene  chai'ged  at  the  second 
gate,  which  the  Indian  women  before  mentioned  had  assured  them  was 
always  open,  and  they  found  it  so.  lyibcrmUe  and  Repentigni  passed  to  the 
lefl,  in  order  to  enter  by  the  other  ^ate,  but,  after  losing  some  time  in  vainly 
endeavoring  to  find  it,  were  obliged  to  return  and  enter  with  their  comrades. 

The  gate  was  not  only  open  but  unguarded,  and  the  whole  party  entered 
without  being  discovered.  Dividing  themselves  into  several  parties,  they 
waylaid  every  portal,  and  then  the  war-wlioop  was  raised.  Mantet  formed 
and  attacked  a  garrison,  where  the  onlv  resistance  of  any  account  was  made. 
The  gate  of  it  was  soon  forced,  and  all  of  the  English  fell  by  the  sword,  and 
the  garrison  was  burned.  Montigni  was  wounded,  in  forcing  a  house,  ui  his 
arm  and  body  by  two  blows  of  a  halberd,  which  put  him  hors  du  combat;  but 
St,  Helene  being  come  to  his  assistance,  the  house  was  taken,  and  the  wounds 
of  Montigni  revenged  by  the  death  of  all  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  it. 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but  massacre  and  pillage  in  every  place.  At 
the  end  of  about  two  hours,  the  chiefs,  believing  it  due  to  their  safety,  posted 
bodies  of  guards  at  all  the  avenues,  to  prevent  surprise,  and  the  rest  of  the 
night  was  spent  in  refi-eshing  themselves. 

Mantet  had  piven  orders  that  the  minister  of  tlie  place  should  be  spared, 
whom  he  had  intended  for  his  own  prisoner;  but  he  was  found  among  the 
promiscuous  dead,  and  no  one  knew  when  he  was  killed,  and  all  his  papers 
were  burned. 

Afler  the  place  was  destroyed,  the  chiefs  ordered  all  the  casks  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  to  be  staved,  to  prevent  their  men  from  getting  drunk.  They 
next  set  all  the  houses  on  fire,  excepting  that  of  a  widow,  into  which  Montigni 
had  been  carried,  and  another  belonging  to  Major  Coudre :  they  were  in  num- 
ber about  40,  all  well  built  and  furnished ;  no  booty  but  that  which  could  be 
easily  transported  was  saved.  The  lives  of  about  60  persons  were  spared ; 
chiefly  women,  children,  and  old  men,  who  had  escapea  the  fury  of  the  onset, 
and  So  Indians  who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  place.  The  lives  of  the 
Indians  were  spared  that  tliey  might  carry  the  news  of  what  had  happened  to 
their  countrymen,  whom  they  were  requested  to  inform,  that.it  was  not 
against  them  that  they  intended  any  harm,  but  to  the  English  only,  whom 
they  had  now  despoiled  of  property  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand 
}M)unds. 

They  were  too  near  Albany  to  remain  lon^  among  the  ruins,  and  they 
decamped  about  noon.  The  plunder — Montigni,  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  carry — ^the  prisoners,  who  were  to  the  number  of  40 — ^and  the  want  of 
provisions,  with  which  they  had  in  tlieir  hurry  neglected  to  provide  them* 
selves — ^retarded  much  their  retreat.  Marty  would  have  even  died  of  famine, 
had  they  not  had  50  horses,  oi  which  there  remained  but  six  when  they 
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arrived  at  Montreal,  upon  the  27  March  following.*  Their  want  of  provisions 
obliged  them  to  separate,  and  in  an  attack  which  was  made  upon  one  part}', 
three  Indians  and  six  Frenchmen  were  killed  or  taken ;  an  attack,  which,  for 
want  of  proper  caution,  cost  the  army  more  lives  than  the  capture  of  Sche- 
nectady ;  in  which  they  lost  but  two  men,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Indian.  ^ 

Marder  of  Miss  Jane  McCrea. — ^This  young  lady  ^  was  the  second  daughte^ 
of  James  McCreOy  minister  of  Laminffton,  New  Jersey,  who  died  before  the 
revolution.  After  his  death,  she  resided  with  her  brother,  Colonel  John  McCrea  \ 
of  Albany,  who  removed  in  1773  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Edward.  His 
house  was  in  what  is  now  Northumberland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  1 
three  miles  north  of  Fort  Miller  Falls.  In  July  or  August,  1777,  being  on  a  visit 
to  the  family  of  Mrs.  McJVeilj  near  Fort  Edward,  at  the  close  of  the  week,  she  was 
asked  to  remain  until  Monday.  On  Sunday  morning,  when  the  Indians  carne 
to  the  house,  she  concealed  herself  in  the  cellar ;  but  they  dragged  her  out  by 
the  hair,  and,  placing  her  on  a  horse,  proceeded  on  the  road  towards  Sandy  t 
Hill.  They  soon  met  another  party  of  Indians,  returning  from  Argyle,  where 
they  had  killed  the  family  of  Mr.  Bains;  these  Indians  disapproved  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  captive  to  the  British  camp,  and  one  of  them  struck  her 
with  a  tomahawk  and  tore  off  her  scalp.  This  is  the  account  given  by  her 
nephew.  The  account  of  Mrs.  3fcAet/  is,  that  her  lover,  anxious  for  her 
safety,  employed  two  Indians,  with  the  promise  of  a  barrel  of  rum,  to  bring 
her  to  him  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  dispute  for  the  right  of  conduct- 
ing her,  one  of  them  murdered  her.  Gen.  Gates,  m  his  letter  to  Gen.  Burgoyne 
of^  September,  s^s,  <  she  ^vas  dressed  to  receive  her  promised  husband.'       / 

*^  Her  brother,  on  hearing  of  her  fute,  sent  his  family  the  next  day  to  Albany, y 
and,  repairing  to  the  American  camp,  buried  his  sister,  with  one  Lieutenant 
Van  Vechten,  three  miles  south  of  Fort  Edward.  She  was  23  years  old,  of  an 
amiable  aod  virtuous  character,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  her  acquaintance, 
h  is  said,  and  was  believed,  that  she  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  Captaiu 
David  Jones,  of  the  British  army,  a  loyalist,  who  survived  her  only  a  few 
years,  and  died,  as  was  supposed,*  of  grief  for  her  loss.  Her  nephew.  Colonel 
'James  McCrea,  lived  at  Saratoga,  in  1823."  f 

Under  the  name  of  Ijucinda,  Barlow  has  dwelt  upon  this  miurder  in  a  strain 
that  may  be  imitated,  but  not  surpassed.    We  select  from  him  as  follows : — 

"One  deed  shall  tell  what  &ine  ereat  AIBioo  draws 
From  these  auxiUars  io  her  baro'rous  eausey— 
Luekuia*9  fale.    The  tale^  ye  nations,  hear ; 
Eternal  ages,  trace  it  with  a  tear." 

The  poet  then  makes  Lucinda,  durinff  a  battle,  wander  from  her  home  to 
watch  her  lover,  whom  he  calls  HeartSi.  She  distinguishes  him  in  the  con- 
flict, and,  when  his  squadron  is  routed  dy  the  Americans,  she  proceeds  to  the 
contested  ground,  fancying  she  had  seen  hin^  fall  at  a  certain  point.    But 

"  He  hurries  to  his  tent  j— oh,  rage !  despair ! 

No  glimpse,  do  tidings,  of  the  frantic.fair; 

Save  that  some  carmen,  as  a-camp  they  drove, 

Had  seen  her  coursbg  tor  the  western  grove. 

Faint  with  fatigue,  and  choked  with  burning  thirst, 

Forth  from  bis  friends,  with  bounding  leap,  oe  burst, 

Vaults  o'er  the  palisade,  with  eyes  on  flame, 

And  fills  the  welkin  with  Lucinaa's  name.^' 
"  The  fair  one,  too,  of  every  aid  forlorn. 

Had  raved  arid  wandered,  till  officious  mom 

Awaked  the  Mohawks  from  their  short  repose. 

To  glean  the  plunder  ere  their  comrades  rose. 

Two  Mohawks  met  the  maid— —historian,  hold !  ^*— 
"  She  starts— with  eyes  upturned  and  fleeting  breath; 

In  their  raised  axes  views  her  instant  death. 

Her  hair,  half  lost  along  the  shrubs  she  passed. 

Rolls,  in  loose  tangles,  round  her  lovely  waist ; 

Her  kerchief  tornnetrays  the  globes  of  snow, 

That  heave  responsive  to  her  weight  of  woe. 


*  There  it  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  obliged  to  subsist  chiefly  upon  tlrair  horset. 
t  President  AUenU  American  Biographical  Dictionary,  574. 
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With  ealculatinr  pause  and  demon  frin 

They  seise  her  hands,  and,  throarh  her  face  divine, 

Drive  the  descending  axe  '.—the  shriek  she  sent 

Attained  her  lover's  ear ;  he  thither  bent 

With  all  the  speed  his  wearied  limbs  could  yield, 

Whirled  his  keen  blade,  and  stretched  upou  the  field 

The  yelling  fiends^  who  there  disputinir  stood 

Her  gtjry  scalp,  their  horrid  prize  of  blood ! 

Ho  sunk,  delirious,  on  her  Hleless'clay, 

And  passed,  in  starts  of  sense,  the  dreadful  day."' 

Id  a.  note  to  the  above  passages,  Mr.  Barlow  says  this  tragical  story  of  Miss 
McCrea  is  detailed  almost  literally. 

*^  Extraordincoy  instance  offemcde  heroism,  extracted  from  a  letter  tmtien  hu 
Col  James  Perry  to  the  Bev,  Jordan  Dodge,  dated  Jvelson  Co,,  Ky.,  20  .^prUy 
1788." — "On  the  first  of  April  inst,  a  number  of  Indians  surrounded  the 
house  of  one  John  MenH,  which  was  discovered  by  tlie  barking  of  a  dog. 
Merril  stepped  to  the  door  to  see  what  he  could  discover,  and  received  three 
inusket-balls,  which  caused  him  to  fall  back  into  the  house  with  a  broken  leg 
and  arm.  The  Indians  rushed  on  to  the  door  ;  but  it  being  instantly  fastenea 
by  his  ynfe,  who,  with  a  girl  of  about  15  years  of  age,  stood  against  it,  the 
savages  coiUd  not  immediately  enter.  They  broke  one  part  of  the  door,  and 
one  of  them  crowded  partly  through.  The  neroic  mother,  in  the  midst  of  her 
screaming  children  and  groaning  husband,  seized  an  axe,  and  gave  a  fata) 
blow  to  the  savage ;  and  ne  falling  headlong  into  the  bouse,  the  others,  sup- 
posing they  had  gained  their  end,  rushed  after  him,  until  four  of  them  fell  m 
tike  manner  before  they  discovered  their  mistake.  The  rest  retreated,  which 
gave  opportunity  again  to  secure  the  door.  The  conquerors  rejoiced  in  their 
victory,  hoping  they  had  killed  the  whole  company ;  but  their  expectations 
were  soon  dashed,  by  finding  the  door  again  attacked,  which  tlic  bold  mother 
endeavored  once  more  to  secure,  with  the  assistance  of  tlie  young  woman. 
Their  fears  now  came  on  them  like  a  flood ;  and  they  soon  heard  a  noise  on 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  then  found  the  Indians  were  coming  down  the 
chimney.  All  hopes  of  deliverance  seemed  now  at  an  end ;  but  the  wounded 
roan  ordered  his  little  child  to  tumble  a  couch,  that  was  filled  with  hair  and 
feathers,  on  the  fire,  which  made  such  a  smoke  that  two  stout  Indians  came 
tumbling  down  into  it  The  wounded  man,  at  this  critical  moment,  seized  a 
billet  of  wood,  wounded  as  he  was,  and  with  it  succeeded  in  despatching  the 
half-smothered  Indians.  At  the  same  moment,  the  door  was  attempted  by 
another ;  but  the  heroine's  arm  had  become  too  enfeebled  by  her  over-exertions 
to  deal  a  deadly  blow.  She  however  caused  him  to  retreat  Avounded.  They 
then  again  set  to  work  to  make  their  house  more  secure,  not  knowing  but 
another  attack  would  be  made ;  but  they  were  not  further  disturbed.  This 
afikir  happened  in  the  evening,  and  the  victors  c^u^fully  watched  with  their 
new  family  imtil  morning.  A  prison^,  that  escaped  immediately  after,  said 
the  Indian  last  mentioned  was  the  only  one  that  escaped.  He,  on  returning  to 
his  friends,  was  asked,  *  What  tiews  ? '  said,  *  Plaguy  had  news,  for  the  squaws 
fight  worse  than  the  long-knives.'  This  affair  happened  at  Newbardstown, 
about  15  miles  from  Sandy  Creek,  and  may  be  depended  upon,  as  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  assist  in  tumbling  them  into  a  hole,  after  they  were  stripped  of 
their  head-dresses,  and  about  §0  dollars'  worth  of  silver  furniture." 

Welsh  or  White  IifniANs. 

**  Morative  of  CapL  Isaac  Stuart,  of  the  Provincial  Cavalru  of  SoiUh  Carolina, 
taken  from  his  oton  motUk,  hy  I.  C,  Esq.,  March,  1782. 

**  I  was  taken  prisoner,  about  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fort  Pitt,  about 
18  years  ago,  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  to  the  Wabash,  with  other  white 
men.  They  were  executed,  with  circumstances  of  horrid  barbarity ;  but  it 
was  my  sood  fortune  to  call  forth  the  sympathy  of  a  good  woman  of  the 
yilla^,  who  was  permitted  to  itdeem  me  from  those  who  held  me  pnsoner, 
by  giYiDg  them  a  horse  as  a  ransom.  After  remaininff  two  years  in  bondajge, 
a  Sponiwd  came  to  the  nation,  having  been  sent  from  Alexico  on  discoTeries. 
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He  made  a{^ic«t]on  to  the  chiefa  of  the  Indians  for  hiring  me,  and  anotiber 
white  man  who  was  in  the  like  situation,  a  native  of  Wales,  and  named  John 
Daveyt  which  was  complied  with.  We  took  our  departure  and  traveUed  to 
the  westward,  crossing  the  Mississippi  near  Red  River,  up  which  we  travdled 
upwards  of  700  miles.  Here  we  came  to  a  nation  of  Indians  remarkably 
white,  and  whose  hair  was  of  a  reddish  color,  at  least,  mostly  so.  They  lived 
on  a  small  river  which  emptied  itself  into  Red  River,  which  they  called  the 
River  Post;  and  in  the  morning,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  the  Welshman 
infonned  me  that  he  was  determined  to  remain  with  the  nation  of  Indians, 
fiiving  as  a  reajson  that  he  understood  their  language,  it  bein^  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  Welsh.  My  curiosity  was  excited  very  much  By  this  informa- 
tion, and  I  went  with  my  companion  to  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  who  in- 
formed him,  in  a  language  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of,  and  which  had  no  affin- 
ity with  that  of  any  other  Indian  tongue  that  I  ever  heard,  that  the  fore&thers 
of  this  nation  came  from  a  foreign  country,  and  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  ^describing  particularly  the  country  now  called  West  Florida) ;  and 
that,  OB  the  Spaniards  taking  possession  of  the  country,  they  fled  to  their  then 
abode ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  what  they  advanced,  they  brought  out  rolls  of  parch- 
ment wrote  with  blue  ink,  at  least  it  had  a  bluish  cast  The  characters  I  did 
not  understand,  and  the  Welshman  being  unacquainted  with  letters  of  any 
lan^jiiaee,  I  was  not  able  to  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  writing  was.  They 
were  a  bold,  hardy,  intrepid  people,  very  warlike,  and  their  women  were  bean- 
tifol,  compared  with  other  Indians." 

Thus  we  have  given  so  much  of  Captain  Shuarfs  narrative  as  relates  to  the 
White  Ihbians.  The  remainder  of  it  is  taken  up  in  details  of  several  ez- 
cmsioos,  of  many  hundred  miles,  in  the  mterior  of  die  continent,  without  any 
extraordinary  occurrence,  except  the  finding  of  a  gold  mine.  He  returned  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  considered  a  man  of  veracity  by  the  late 
Lietttenant-c<^onei  Cruj^,  of  South  Carolina,  who  recommended  lum  to  the 
geotleman  who  communicated  his  narrative. 

I  had  determined  formerly  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  examination  of  the 
sabject  of  the  White  Indians ;  but,  on  refegrence  to  all  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  my  possession,  I  found  that  the  whole  rested  upon  no  other  authority 
than  such  as  we  have  given  above,  and  therefore  concluded  to  give  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  accounts  without  comment,  and  let  the  reader  draw 
his  own  conclusions.  There  seem  to  have  been  a  good  many  accounts  con- 
cemiiiff  the  White  Indians  in  circulation  about  the  same  period,  and  the  next 
we  shul  notice  is  found  in  Mr.  Charles  BeaJUbfa  journal,  the  Substance  of  which 
ifl  as  follows :  -- 

At  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Beaity  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  JoJm  MUkr^  where  he  ''met  with  one  Ber^amm  Sution, 
who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and  had  been  in  different  nations, 
and  lived  many  years  among  them.  When  he  was  with  the  Choctaws,  at  the 
Mississippi  River,  he  went  to  an  Indian  town,  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  New  Orleans,  whose  inhabitants  were  of  difierent  complexions,  not  so 
tawny  as  those  of  the  other  Indians,  and  who  spoke  Welsh.  He  saw  a  book 
among  them,  which  he  supposed  was  a  Welsh  Biole,  which  thev  carefully  kept 
wi&p^d  up  in  a  skin,  but  they  could  not  read  it ;  and  he  heard  some  of  those 
Indians  afterwards,  in  the  lower  Shawanee  town,  speak  Welsh  with  one  jLeim, 
a  Welshman,  captive  there*  This  Welsh  tribe  now  live  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  a  great  way  above  New, Orleans." 

At  Toscarora  vaUey  he  met  with  another  man,  named  Levi  Hidu^  who  had 
been  a  captive  from  his  youth  with  the  Indians.  He  said  he  was  once  attend- 
ing an  embassy  at  an  Indian  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
the  inhabitants  spoke  Welsh,  ^ as  he  was  told,  for  he  did  not  understand  them" 
hinisel£  An  Inoian,  named  Josqfh  Pewy,  Mr.  BtaMa  interpreter,  said  he  onee 
saw  some  Indians,  whom  he  supposea  to  be  of  the  same  tribe,  who  talked 
WelsL  He  was  sure  they  talked  Welsh,  for  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
Welsh  people,  and  knew  some  words  they  used. 

To  tne  above  Mr.  Beaity  adds :  "  I  have  been  infonned,  that  many  yean 
tgo,  a  clergyman  went  from  Britain  to  Virginia,  and  having  lived  some  time 
tiSm,  went  fixim  thence  to  S.  Carolina;  but  after  some  time,  for  some  reaaon, 

5* 
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he  resolved  to  return  to  Virginia,  and  accordingly  set  out  by  land,  accom- 
panied with  some  other  persons.  In  travelling  urough  the  back  parts  of  the 
countiy,  which  was  then  very  thinly  inhabited,  ne  fell  in  with  a  party  of  In- 
dian warriors,  going  to  attaci  the  mhabitants  of  Virginia.  Upon  examining 
the  clergyman,  and  finding  he  was  going  to  Virginia,  they  looked  upon  him 
and  his  companions  as  belonging  to  Uiat  province,  and  tooK  them  all  prisoners, 
and  told  them  they  must  die.  The  clergyman,  in  preparation  for  another 
world,  went  to  prayer,  and,  being  a  Welshman,  prayed  in  the  Welsh  language. 
One  or  more  of  the  Indians  was  much  surprised  to  hear  him  pray  in  their  own 
language.  Upon  this  they  spoke  to  him,  and  finding  he  could  understand 
them,  ^t  the  sentence  of  death  reversed,  and  his  me  was  saved.  They 
took  him  with  them  into  their  countiy,  where  he  found  a  tribe  whose  native 
lanj^affe  was  Welsh,  though  the  dialect  was  a  little  difierent  from  his  own, 
which  he  soon  came  to  understand.  They  showed  him  a  book,  which  he 
found  to  be  the  Bible,  but  which  they  could  not  read ;  and  on  his  reading  and 
explaining  it,  their  regard  for  him  was  much  heightened."  After  some  time, 
the  minister  proposed  to  these  people  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  prom- 
ised to  return  again  to  them  with  others  of  his  friends,  who  would  instruct 
them  in  Christianity ;  but  not  long  after  his  return  to  England,  he  died,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  design. 

tt  is  very  natural  to  inquire  how  these  Indians,  though  descended  from  the 
Welsh,  came  by  books ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  period  at  which  the 
Welsh  must  have  come  to  America,  was  long  before  printing  was  discovered, 
or  that  any  writings  assumed  the  form  of  books  as  we  now  have  them.  It 
should  be  here  noted  that  Mr.  BeaUy  travelled  in  the  autumn  of  1766. 

Major  Boger»f  in  his  **  Concise  Account  of  North  America,"  published  in 
1765,  notices  the  White  Indians ;  but  the  geography  of  their  country  he  leaves 
any  where  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  probably  never  having  visited  them 
himself,  although  he  tells  us  he  had  travelled  very  extensively  in  the  interior. 
"  This  fruitful  country,"  he  says,  "  is  at  present  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  Indi- 
ans, called  by  the  others  the  White  Indians,  on  account  of  their  complexion  ; 
they  being  much  the  fairest  Indians  on  the  continent  They  have,  however, 
Indian  eyes,  and  a  certain  ^il^  Jewish  cast  with  them.  Tins  nation  is  very 
numerous,  being  able  to  raise  b^ftween  20  and  30,000  fif  htin^  men.  They 
have  no  weapons  but  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks,  ana  a  kmd  of  wooden 

Eikes,  for  which  reason  they  often  suffer  greatly  from  the  eastern  Indians,  who 
ave  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  frequently  visit  the  White  Indians  on  the  banks 
of  the  easterly  branch,  [of  Muddy  River?  ]  and  kill  or  captivate  them  in  great 
numbers.  Such  as  fall  alive  into  their  hands,  they  generally  sell  for  slaves. 
These  Indians  live  in  large  towns,  and  have  commodious  houses ;  they  raise 
com,  tame  the  wild  cows,  and  use  both  their  milk  and  fiesh;  they  keep  great 
numbers  of  dogs,  and  are  very  dexterous  in  hunting ;  they  have  little  or  no 
commerce  with  any  nation  that  we  at  present  are  acquainted  with." 

In  the  account  of  Kentucky,  written  in  1784,  by  an  excellent  writer,  Mr. 
John  iHZaon,  we  find  as  follows:  —  After  noticing  the  voyage  of  Madoc^vrho 
with  his  ten  ships  with  emigrants  sailed  west  at^ut  1170,  and  who  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  Welsh  historians,  never  heard  of  after,  he  proceeds:  —  '^Tbis 
account  has  at  several  times  drawn  the  attention  of  the  world ;  but  as  no  ves- 
tiges of  them  had  then  been  found,  it  was  concluded,  perhaps  too  rashly,  to  be 
a  nble,  or  at  least  that  no  remains  of  the  colony  existed.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, the  western  settlers  have  received  frequent  accounts  oi  a  nation,  inbab- 
iting  at  a  great  distance  up  the  Missouri,  in  manners  and  appearance  reseni- 
bliiuf  the  other  Indians,  but  speaking  Welsh,  and  retaining  some  ceremonies 
of  the  Christian  worship ;  and  at  length  this  is  universally  believed  there  to  be 
a  fact  Capt  Mraham  Ckcgpkdn,  of  Kentucky,  a  gentleman  whose  veracity 
ma^  be  entirely  depended  upon,  assured  the  author  that  in  the  late  war  [revo- 
lution] being  with  his  company  in  garrison,  at  Kaskaskia,  some  Indians  came 
there,  and,  speaking  the  Welsh  dialect,  were  perfectly  understood  and  con- 
versed with  Dy  two  Welshmen  in  his  company,  and  that  they  informed  them  of 
the  situation  of  their  nation  as  mentioned  above." 

Henry  Ker^  who  travelled  among  13  tribes  of  Indians  in  1810,  &c.,  names 
one  near  a  great  mountain  which  he  calls  Mnacedeus.    He  said  Dr.  SibUy 
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had  told  hun,  when  at  Natchitoches,  that  a  namber  of  travellen  had  ajssared 
him,  that  there  was  a  stroiig  similarity  between  the  Indian  knguaffe  and 
many  words  of  the  Welsh.  Mr.  Ker  found  nothing  among  any  of  the  Indians 
to  indicate  a  Welsh  origin  until  he  arrived  among  the  Mnacedcus.  Here 
he  found  many  customs  which  were  Welsh,  or  common  to  that  people,  and 
he  adds;  **!  did  not  understand  the  Welsh  language,  or  I  should  have  been 
enabled  to  have  thrown  more  light  upon  so  interesting  a  subject,**  as  they 
had  '^  printed  books  among  them  which  were  preserved  with  great  care, 
they  having  a  tradition  that  they  were  brought  there  by  their  forefathers.'* 
Upon  this,  in  another  place,  he  observes,  ^*  The  books  appeared  very  old,  and 
were  evidently  printed  at  a  time  when  there  had  been  very  little  improvement 
made  in  the  casting  of  types.  I  obtained  a  few  leaves  from  one  of  the  chiefs, 
sufficient  to  have  thrown  light  on  the  subject ;  but  in  my  subsequent  disputes 
with  the  Indians,  I  lost  them,  and  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain  more  were  inef- 
fectual." 

How  or  at  what  time  these  Indians  obtained  '*  printed  books,**  Mr.  Ker  does 
not  give  us  his  opinion ;  although  he  says  much  more  about  them. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  others  who  have  nc.  ced  those  Indians;  but 
after  an  examination  of  them  all,  I  am  unable  to  add  much  to  the  above  stock 
of  information  concerning  them.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  may  be  pretty 
safely  said,  that  the  existence  of  a  race  of  Welsh  about  the  regions  of  the 
Missouri  does  not  rest  on  so  good  authority  as  that  which  has  been  adduced 
to  establish  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent.  Should  any  one,  however,  choose 
to  investigate  the  subject  further,  he  will  find  pretty  ample  references  to  au- 
thori  in  which  tlie  subiect  has  been  noticed,  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  Madoka- 
wandoy  in  our  third  book.  In  addition  to  which,  he  may  consult  the  authorities 
of  JMmtton,  as  pointed  out  in  his  history  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER  ly. 

Americaf  Ahtiquitiei — Few  Indian  Antiquities — Of  Mounds  and  their  con- 
tents — Account  of  those  in  Cincinnati — In  the  Miami  country — Works  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  for  defences  or  fortifications — Some  at  Piqua — Jfear 
HamilUm — MUford — Deerfield — Six  miles  above  Lebanon — On  Paint  Creek — 
Jit  Marietta — At  Circleville^^  Their  age  uncertain — Works  on  Licking  River — 
Ancient  excavations  or  wells  near  Xewark — Various  other  works. 

To  describe  the  antiquities  of  America  would  not  require  a  very  great 
amount  of  time  or  space,  if  we  consider  only  those  which  are  in  reality  such. 
And  as  to  Indian  antiquities,  they  consist  in  nothing  like  monuments,  says 
Mr.  J^ferton ;  "'  for,**  he  observes,  *'  I  would  not  honor  with  that  name,  arrow- 
points,  stone  hatehelB,  stone  pipes,  and  half-shapen  images.  Of  labor  on  the 
large  scale,  I  think  there  is  no  remain  as  respectable  as  would  be  a  common 
ditch  for  the  draining  of  lands,  unless  indeea  it  would  be  the  Barrows,  of 
which  many  are  to  be  found  all  over  in  this  country.  These  are  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  some  of  them  constructed  of  earth,  and  some  of  loose  stones.  That 
they  were  repositories  of  the  dead,  has  been  obvious  to  all ;  but  on  what  par- 
ticular occasion  constructed,  was  a  matter  of  doubt  Some  have  thought  they 
covered  the  bones  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battles  fought  on  the  spot  of 
intennenL  Some  ascribe  them  to  the  custom,  said  to  prevail  among  tne  In- 
dians, of  collecting  at  certain  periods  the  bones  of  all  tneir  dead,  wheresoever 
deposited  at  the  time  of  death.  Others  again  suppose  them  the  general  sepul- 
chres for  towns,  conjectured  to  have  been  on  or  near  these  grounds ;  and  this 
opinion  was  supported  by  the  quality  of  the  lands  in  which  they  are  found, 
(those  constructed  of  earth  being  generally  in  the  softest  and  most  fertile 
raeadow-grounds  on  river  sides,)  and  by  a  tradition,  said  to  be  handed  down 
fh>in  the  aboriginal  Indians,  that  when  they  settled  in  a  town,  the  first  person 
who  died  was  placed  erect,  and  earth  put  about  him,  so  as  to  cover  and  support 
him ;  and  that  when  another  died,  a  narrow  passage  was  dug  to  the  first,  the 
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second  reclined  against  him,  and  the  cover  of  earth  replaced,  and  so  on.  There 
being  one  of  these  in  my  neighborhood,  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
any,  and  which  of  these  opinions  were  jusL  For  this  purpose,  I  determined 
to  open  and  examine  it  thoroughly.  It  was  situated  on  the  low  grounds  of  the 
Rivanna,  about  two  miles  above  its  principal  fork,  and  opposite  to  some  hills, 
on  which  had  been  an  Indian  town.  It  was  of  a  spheroidal  form,  of  about  40 
feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  had  been  of  about  12  feet  altitude,  though  now 
reduced  by  the  ploujeh  to  seven  and  a  hal(  having  been  under  cultivation  about 
a  dozen  years.  Before  this  it  was  covered  with  trees  of  12  inches  diameter, 
aiid  round  the  base  was  an  excavation  of  five  feet  depth  and  width,  fiom 
whence  the  earth  had  been  taken  of  which  the  hillock  was  formed." 

In  this  mound  my  author  found  abundance  of  human  bones,  which,  from 
their  position,  it  was  evident  had  been  thrown  or  piled  promiscuously  there 
tQfl^ther ;  bones  of  the  head  and  feet  being  in  contact ;  ^^  some  vertical,  some 
oblique,  some  horizontal,  and  directed  to  every  point  of  the  compass."  These 
bones,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  crumbled  to  dust  Some  of  the  skulls,  jaw- 
bones, and  teeth,  were  taken  out  nearlv  in  a  perfect  state,  but  would  fall  to 
pieces  on  being  examined.  It  was  evident  that  this  assemblage  of  bones  was 
made  up  from  persons  of  all  ages,  and  at  different  periods  of  time.  The 
mound  was  composed  of  alternate  strata  of  bones,  stones,  and  earth.  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  burows,  or  mounds,  as  they  are  most  usually  called,  were 
formed  b^  the  Indians,  whose  custom  it  was  to  collect  the  bones  of  their  de- 
ceased friends  at  certain  periods,  and  deposit  them  together  in  this  manner. 
*^  But,"  Mr.  Jefferson  observes,  **  on  whatever  occasion  they  may  have  been 
made,  they  are  of  considerable  notoriety  among  the  Indians :  for  a  party  pass- 
ing, about  30  years  ago,  through  the  part  of  the  country  where  this  barrow  is, 
went  throuffh  the  woods  direcuy  to  it,  without  any  instructions  or  inquiry,  and- 
having  staid  about  it  some  time,  with  expressions  which  were  construed  to  be 
those  of  sorrow,  they  returned  to  the  high  road,  which  they  had  left  about  half 
a  dozen  miles  to  pay  this  visit,  and  pursued  their  journey.'' 

In  these  tumuli  are  usuallv  found,  with  the  bones,  such  instruments  only  as 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  superstitious  purposes,  ornaments  or  war.  Of 
the  latter  kind,  no  more  formidable  weapons  have  been  discovered  than  toma- 
hawks, spears  and  arrow-heads,  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  deposited 
before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  America.  What  Mr.  Jefferson  found  in 
the  barrow  he  dissected  besides  bones,  or  whether  any  thing,  he  does  not 
inform  us.  In  several  of  these  depositories  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  which 
Dr.  Danid  Drake  examined,  numerous  utensils  were  found.  He  has  given  a 
most  accurate  account  of  them,  in  which  he  has  shown  himself  no  less  a  phi- 
losopher than  antiquary.  He  divides  them  into  two  classes,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, or  ancient  and  more  ancient  '*  Among  the  latter,"  he  says,  **  there  is  not 
a  single  edifice,  nor  any  ruins  which  prove  the  existence,  in  former  a^es,  <^  a 
building  composed  of  imperishable  materials.  No  fragment  of  a  column,  no 
bricks,  nor  a  single  hewn  stone  large  enough  to  have  been  incorporated  into 
a  wall,  has  been  discovered." 

There  were  several  of  these  mounds  or  tumuli,  20  years  ago,  within  a  short 
space  in  and  about  Cincinnati ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  plains  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  River  Ohio  have  no  vestiges  of  the  kind.  The  largest 
of  those  in  Cincinnati  was,  in  1794,  about  35  feet  in  height ;  but  at  this  time 
it  was  cut  down  to  27  by  order  of  General  fFayntj  to  make  it  serve  as  a  watch- 
tower  for  a  sentineL    It  was  about  440  feet  in  circumference. 

Almost  every  traveller  of  late  years  has  sdid  something  upon  the  mounds, 
or  fortifications,  scattered  over  the  south  and  west,  from  Florida  to  the  lakes, 
and  fipom  the  Hudson  to  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  some  they  are 
reckoned  at  several  thousands.  Mr.  Brackenridge  supposes  there  may  be 
8000 ;  but  it  would  not  outrage  probability,  I  presume,  to  set  them  down  at 
twice  that  number.  Indeed  no  one  can  form  any  just  estimate  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  mounds  and  fortifications  which  have  been  built,  any  more  than 
of  the  period  of  time  which  has  passed  since  they  were  originally  erected,  for 
several  obvious  reasons;  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  mentioned: — the 
plough,  excavations  and  levellings  for  towns,  roads,  and  various  other  works, 
have  entirely  destroyed  hundreds  of  them,  which  had  never  been  described^ 
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and  whose  sites  cannot  now  be  ascertuned.  Another  ^eat  destruction  of 
them  has  been  eifected  by  the  chivngin?  of  the  course  of  nvers. 

There  are*  various  opinions  about  Uie  uses  for  which  these  ancient  remains 
were  constructed :  while  some  of  them  are  too  much  like  modem  fortifications 
to  admit  of  a  doubt  of  their  having  been  used  for  defences,  others,  nearly  sim- 
ilar in  design,  from  their  situation  entirely  exclude  the  adoption  of  such  an 
opinion.  Hence  we  find  four  kinds  of  remains  formed  of  earth :  two  kinds 
of  mounds  or  barrows,  and  two  which  have  been  viewed  as  fortifications. 
The  barrows  or  burial  piles  are  distinguished  by  such  as  contain  articles 
which  were  inhumed  with  the  dead,  and  those  which  do  not  contain  them. 
From  what  cause  they  differ  in  this  respect  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Some 
have  supposed  the  former  to  contain  bones  only  of  warriors,  but  in  such 
mounds  the  bones  of  infants  are  found,  and  hence  that  hypothesis  is  over- 
thrown ;  and  indeed  an  hypothesis  can  scarcely  be  raised  upon  any  one  matter 
concerning  them  without  almost  a  positive  assurance  that  it  has  been  created 
to  be  destroyed. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the  mounds  generally,  the  following  may 
be  taken;  being  such  as  Dr.  DraJu  found  in  those  he  examined:  —  1.  Cylin- 
drical stones,  such  as  jasper,  rock-crystal,  and  granite ;  with  a  groove  near  one 
end.  2l  A  circular  piece  of  cannel  coal,  with  a  large  opening  in  the  centre, 
as  though  made  for  the  reception  of  an  axis ;  and  a  deep  groove  in  the  circum- 
ference, suitable  for  a  band.  3.  A  smaller  article  of  Uie  same  shape,  but 
composed  of  polished  arg^illaceous  earth.  4.  A  hope,  ornamented  with  several 
carved  lines,  supposed  by  some  to  be  hieroglyphics.  5.  A  sculptural  repre- 
sentation of  the  head  and  beak  of  some  rapacious  bird.  6.  Lumps  of  lead  ore. 
7.  Isinglass  (mica  membranacea).  This  article  is  very  conunon  in  mounds, 
and  seems  to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  people  that  con- 
structed them;  but  we  know  not  that  modern  Indians  have  any  particular 
attachment  to  it  A  superior  article,  though  much  like  it,  was  also  in  great 
esteem  among  the  ancient  Mexicans.  8.  Small  pieces  of  sheet  copper,  with 
perfi>ratioDS.  0.  Larger  oblong  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  with  longitudinal 
grooves  and  ridges.  10.  Bea<&,  or  sections  of  small  hollow  cylinders,  appar- 
ently of  bone  or  shell.  11.  Teeth  of  carnivorous  animals.  12.  Large  marine 
shells,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  genus  buccinum ;  cut  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  serve  for  domestic  utensils.  These,  and  also  the  teeth  of  animals,  are 
generally  found  almost  entirely  decomposed,  or  in  a  state  resembling  chalk. 
Is.  Earthem  ware.  This  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  same  material  as 
that  employed  by  the  Indians  of  Louisiana  within  our  recollection,  viz.  pounded 
muscle  and  other  river  shells,  and  earth.  Some  perfect  articles  have  been 
found,  but  they  are  rare.  Pieces,  or  fiugments,  are  very  common.  Upon 
most  of  them,  confiised  lindS  are  traced,  which  doubtless  had  some  meaning ; 
but  no  specimen  has  yet  been  found  having  glazing  upon  it  like  modern  pot- 
tery. Some  entire  vases,  of  most  uncouth  appearance,  have  been  found.  Mr. 
JtwaUr  of  Ohio,  who  has  pretty  fully  described  the  western  antiquities,  gives 
an  account  of  a  vessel,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  jug.  It  was  found 
in  an  ancient  work  on  Cany  Fork  of  Cumberland  River,  about  four  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  body  of  the  vessel  is  made  by  three  heads,  all  joined  to- 
gether at  their  backs.  From  these  places  of  contact  a  neck  is  formed,  which 
rises  about  three  inches  above  the  heads.  The  orifice  of  this  neck  is  near  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  three  necks  of  the  heads  form  the  legs  of  the  ves- 
sel on  which  it  stands  when  upright  The  heads  are  all  of  a  size,  being  about 
four  inches  from  the  top  to  the  chin.  The  faces  at  the  eves  are  about  three 
inches  broad,  which  increase  in  breadth  all  the  way  to  the  chin. 

Of  the  woilcs  called  fortifications,  though  already  mentioned  in  general 
terms,  their  importance  demands  a  further  consideration. 

At  Piqua,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Miami,  there  is  a  circular  wall 
of  earth  inclosing  a  space  of  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  opening  on 
the  side  most  remote  finom  the  river.  ^  The  adjacent  hill,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  and  at  the  greater  elevation  of  about  100  feet,  is  the  site  of  a  stone 
wall,  nearly  circular,  and  inclosing  perhaps  20  acres.  The  valley  of  the  river 
on  one  side,  and  a  deep  ravine  on  the  other,  render  the  access  to  three  fourths 
of  this  fortification  extremely  difficult    The  wall  was  earned  generally  along 
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the  brow  of  tlie  hill,  in  one  place  descending  a  short  distance  so  as  to  include 
a  spring.  The  silicious  limestone  of  which  it  was  built,  must  have  been  trans- 
ported from  the  bed  of  the  river,  which,  for  two  miles  opposite  these  works, 
does  not  at  present  afford  one  of  10  pounds  weight  They  exhibit  no  marks 
of  the  hammer,  or  any  other  tooL  The  wall  was  laid  up  without  mortary  and 
IB  now  in  ruins. 

^  Lower  down  the  same  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Hole's  Creek,  on  the  plain, 
there  are  remains  of  great  extent.  The  principal  wall  or  bank,  which  is  of 
earth,  incloses  about  160  acres,  and  is  in  some  parts  nearly  12  feet  high. 
Also  below  Hamilton,  there  is  a  fortification  upon  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  out  of 
view  from  the  river,  of  very  difficult  approach.  This  incloses  about  50"  acres. 
Adjacent  to  this  work  is  a  mound  25  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  about 
seven  feet  perpendicular  altitude. 

"  On  the  elevated  point  of  land  above  the  confluence  of  the  Great  Miami 
and  Ohio,  there  are  extensive  and  complicated  traces,  which,  in  tlie  opinion  of 
military  men,  eminently  qualified  to  judge,  are  the  remains  of  very  strong  de- 
fensive works." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Milford,  on  the  Little  Miami,  are  fortifications,  the  largest 
of  which  are  upon  the  top  of  the  fii^t  hill  above  the  confluence  of  the  East 
Fork  with  the  Miami  *'0n  the  opposite  side  of  the  Miami  River,  above 
Round  Bottom^  are  similar  antiquities  of  considerable  extent  On  the  East 
Fork,  at  its  head  waters,  other  remains  have  been  discovered,  of  which  the 
principal  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  above  mentioned ;  but  within. 
It  differs  from  any  which  have  yet  been  examined  in  this  quarter,  in  having 
nine  parallel  banks  or  long  parapets  united  at  one  end,  exhibiting  very  exactly 
the  fiffure  of  a  gridiron. 

''Further  up  the  Little  Miami,  at  Deerfield,  are  other  interesting  remains ; 
but  those  which  have  attracted  more  attention  than  any  others  in  the  Miami 
country,  are  situated  six  miles  from  Lebanon,  above  die  mouth  of  Todd's 
Fork,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Miami.  On  the  summit  of  a  ridge  at  least  ^00 
feet  above  the  valley  of  the  river,  there  are  two  irregular  trapezoidal  figures, 
connected  at  a  point  where  the  ridge  is  very  much  narrowed  by  a  ravine.  The 
wall,  which  is  entirely  of  earth,  is  generally  eight  or  ten  feet  high ;  but  in  one 
place,  where  it  is  conducted  over  level  ground  for  a  short  distance,  it  rises  to 
18.  Its  situation  is  accurately  adjusted  to  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  and  as  there 
is,  in  addition  to  the  Miami  on  the  west,  deep  ravines  on  the  north,  the  south- 
east, and  south,  it  is  a  position  of  great  strength.  The  angles  in  this  wall, 
both  retreating  and  salient,  are  numerous,  and  generally  acute.  The  openings 
or  gateways  are  not  less  than  80 !  They  are  rarely  at  equal  distances,  and  are 
sometimes  within  two  or  three  rods  of  one  another.  They  are  not  opposite  to, 
or  connected  with  any  existing  artificial  objects  or  topographical  peculiarities,  ^ 
and  present,  therefore,  a  paradox  of  some  difficulty."  These  works  inclose 
almost  100  acres,  and  one  of  the  state  roads  from  Cincinnati  to  ChiUicothe 
passes  over  its  northern  part 

On  Paint  Creek,  10  miles  from  ChiUicothe,  are  also  very  extensive  as  well  as 
wonderful  works.  ''  The  wall,  which  had  been  conducted  along  the  ver^e  ot. 
the  hill,  is  by  estimation  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  It  was  formed  en- 
tirely of  undressed  freestone,  brought  chiefly  from  the  streams  250  feet  below, 
and  laid  up  without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  sort  It  is  now,  like  all  the  walls 
of  a  similar  kind  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  western  country,  in  a  state 
of  ruins.  It  exhibits  the  appearance  of  having  been  shaken  down  by  an 
earthquake,  not  a  single  stone  being  found  upon  another  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  indicate  that  to  have  been  its  situation  in  the  wall.  In  several  places  there 
are  openings,  immediately  opposite  which,  inside,  lie  piles  of  stone." 

Dr.  Harris,  in  1803,  very  accurately  described  the  remains  at  Marietta,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio  Rivers.  '*The  largest  square 
FORT,"  he  observes,  "  by  some  called  the  town,  contains  40  acres,  encompassed 
by  a  wall  of  earth  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  from  25  to  d&  in  breadth  at  the 
base.  On  each  side  are  three  openings  at  equal  distances,  resembling  12  gate- 
ways. The  entrances  at  the  middle  are  the  largest,  particularly  that  t)n  the 
rride  next  the  Muskingum.  From  this  outlet  is  a  covert  wat,  formed  of  two 
parallel  walls  of  earth,  231  feet  distant  from  each  other,  measuring  from  cen- 
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tre  to  centre.  The  walls  at  the  most  elevated  part  on  the  inside  are  21  feet  in 
height,  and  42  in  breadth  at  the  base,  but  on  the  outside  average  only  of  five 
feet  high.  This  foniis  a  passage  of  about  360  feet  in  length,  leading  by  a 
gradual  descent  to  the  low  grounds,  where  it,  probably,  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
struction, reached  the  margin  of  the  river.  Its  walls  commence  at  60  feet 
fiom  the  raraparts  of  the  fort,  and  increase  in  elevation  as  the  way  descends 
tawardfl  the  river;  and  the  bottom  is  crowned  in  the  centre,  in  the  manner  of 
a  well-formed  turnpike  road.  Within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  at  the  north-west 
corner,  is  an  oblong,  elevated  square,  188  feet  long,  132  broad,  and  nine  feet 
high;  level  on  the  summit,  and  nearly  perpendicular  at  the  sides.  At  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  sides  the  earth  is  projected,  forming  gradual  ascents  to 
the  top,  equally  regular,  and  about  six  feet  in  width.  Near  the  south  wall  is 
another  elevated  square,  150  feet  by  120,  and  eight  feet  high.  At  the  south- 
east comer  is  the  third  elevated  square,  108  by  54  feet,  with  ascents  at  the 
ends.  At  the  south- east  corner  of  the  fort  is  a  semicircular  parapet,  crowned 
with  a  mound,  which  guards  the  opening  in  the  wall  Towanls  the  south-east 
is  A  siMiukR  FORT,  Containing  20  acres,  with  a  gateway  in  the  centre  of  each 
aide  and  at  each  comer.    These  openings  are  defended  with  circular  mounds." 

There  are  also  ottier  works  at  Marietta,  but  a  mere  description  of  them  can- 
not interest,  as  there  is  so  much  of  sameness  about  them.  And  to  describe 
all  that  may  be  met  with  would  fill  a  volume  of  no  moderate  size :  for  Dr. 
Harris  says,  ^  You  cannot  ride  20  miles  in  any  direction  without  finding  some 
of  the  mounds,  or  vestiges  of  the  ramparts."  We  shall,  therefore,  only  notice 
the  most  prominent 

Of  first  importance  are  doubtless  the  works  upon  the  Scioto.  The  most 
magnificent  is  situated  26  miles  south  from  Columbus,  and  consists  of  two 
nearly  exact  figures,  a  circle  and  a  square,  which  are  contiguous  to  each  other. 
A  town,  having  been  built  within  the  former,  appropriately  received  the  name 
of  Circleville  from  that  circumstance.  According  to  Mr.  AtwaUr^  who  has 
surveyed  these  works  with  great  exactness  and  attention,  the  circle  was  origi- 
nally 1138!^  feet  in  diameter,  from  external  parallel  tangents,  and  the  square 
was  907i  feet  upon  a  side ;  giving  an  area  to  the  latter  of  f3025  square  rods, 
and  to  the  circle  3739  nearly ;  both  making  almost  44  acres.  The  rampart 
of  the  circular  fort  consists  of  two  parallel  walls,  and  were,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  my  author,  20  feet  in  height,  measuring  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  between  the  circumvallations,  before  the  town  of  Circleville  was  built 
*^  The  inner  wall  was  of  clay,  taken  up  probably  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
fort,  where  was  a  low  place,  and  is  still  considerably  lower  than  any  other 
part  of  the  work.  The  outside  wall  was  taken  from  the  ditch  which  is  be- 
tween these  walls,  and  is  alluvial,  consisting  of  pebbles  worn  smooth  in  water 
and  sand,  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  more  than  50  feet  at  least**  At  the 
time  Mr.  JHunder  wrote  his  account,  (about  1819,)  the  outside  of  the  walls  was 
but  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  the  ditch  not  more  than  15  feet  deep.  The 
walls  of  the  square  fort  were,  at  the  same  time,  about  10  feet  hiffh.  This  fort 
had  eifi^ht  gateways  or  openings,  about  20  feet  broad,  each  of  wnich  was  de- 
fendeaby  a  mound  four  or  five  feet  high,  all  within  the  fort,  airanged  in  the 
most  exact  manner ;  equidistant  and  parallel.    The  circular  fort  had  but  one 

SLteway,  which  was  at  its  south-east  poiqt,  and  at  the  place  of  contact  with 
e  square.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  a  remarkable  mound,  with  a 
semicircular  pavement  adjacent  to  its  eastern  hal^  and  nearly  facing  the  pas- 
sage way  into  the  square  fort  Just  without  the  square  fort,  upon  the  north 
side,  and  to  the  east  of  the  centre  gateway,  rises  a  large  mound.  In  the  op- 
posite point  of  the  compass,  without  the  circular  one,  is  another.  These, 
probably,  were  the  places  of  buriaL  As  the  walls  of  the  square  fort  lie  pretty 
nearly  m  a  line  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  some  have  supposed 
they  were  originally  projected  in  strict  regard  to  them;  their  variation  not 
being  more  than  that  of  the  compass ;  but  a  single  fact  of  this  kind  can  estab- 
lish nothing,  as  mere  accident  may  have  given  them  such  direction.  ^  What 
surprised  me,"  says  my  authority,  **  on  measuiinff  these  forts,  was  the  exact 
manner  in  which  they  had  laid  down  their  circle  and  square ;  so  that  after 
eveiy  effort,  by  the  most  careful  survey,  to  detect  some  error  in  their  measure* 
ment,  we  found  that  it  was  impossible." 
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Afl  it  is  not  my  design  to  waste  time  in  coi\[ecture8  upon  the  aathoi9  of 
tiiese  antiquities,  or  the  remoteness  of  the  penod  in  which  they  were  coa- 
stracted,  I  will  continue  my  account  of  them,  after  an  observation  upon  a 
single  circumstance.  I  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  immense  trees  found  growing 
upon  the  mounds  and  other  ancient  works.  Their  having  existed  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  when  we 
know  from  unerring  data  that  trees  have  been  cut  upon  them  of  the  age  of 
near  500  years ;  and  from  the  vegetable  mould  out  of  which  they  spring,  there 
is  eveiy  appearance  of  several  generations  of  decayed  trees  of  uie  same  kind ; 
and  no  forest  trees  of  the  present  day  appear  older  than  those  upon  the  very 
works  under  consideration. 

There  are  in  the  Forks  of  Licking  River,  above  Newark,  in  the  countv  of 
Licking,  very  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity,  said  by  many  to  be  as  much  so 
as  any  m  the  west  Here,  as  at  Circleville,  the  same  singular  fact  is  observa- 
ble, respecting  the  openings  into  the  forts ;  the  square  ones  having  several,  but 
the  round  ones  onlv  one,  with  a  single  exception. 

Not  far- below  Newark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Licking,  are  found  numer- 
ous wells  or  holes  in  the  earth.  '^  There  are,"  says  Mr.  SitoaUr^  "  at  least  a 
thousand  of  them,  many  of  which  are  now  more  than  20  feet  deep."  Though 
called  wells,  my  author  says  they  were  not  dug  for  that  purpose.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  beinf  of  the  same  age  as  the  mounds,  and  were  doubtless 
made  by  the  same  people ;  but  for  what  purpose  they  could  have  been  made, 
few  seem  willing  to  hazard  a  conjecture. 

Four  or  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Somerset,  in  the  county  of  Perry,  and 
southwardly  from  the  works  on  the  Licking,  is  a  stone  fort,  inclosing  about  40 
acres.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  heart,  though  bounded  by  straight  lines.  In  or 
near  its  centre  is  a  circular  stone  mound,  which  rises  like  a  sugar-loaf  from 
13  to  15  feet  Kear  this  large  work  is  another  small  fort,  whose  walls  are  of 
earth,  inclosing  but  about  half  an  acre.  I  give  these  the  name  of  forts,  al- 
though Mr.  Maxtor  says  he  does  not  believe  they  were  ever  constructed  for 
defence. 

There  are  curious  remains  on  t)oth  sides  of  the  Ohio,  above  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto.  Those  on  the  north  side,  at  Portsmouth,  are  the  most 
extensive,  and  those  on  the  other  side,  directly  opposite  Alexandria,  are 
the  most  regular.  They  are  not  more  remarkable  than  many  already  de- 
scribed. 

What  the  true  height  of  these  ruined  works  originally  was,  cannot  be  very 
well  ascertained,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  the  rate  of  their  diminu- 
tion, even  were  the  space  of  time  given ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most 
of  them  are  much  diminished  from  the  action  of  tempests  which  have  swept 
over  them  for  ages.  That  they  were  the  works  of  a  different  race  from  the 
present  Indians,  has  been  pretty  confidently  asserted ;  but  as  yet,  proof  is  en« 
tirely  wanting  to  support  such  conclusion.  In  a  few  instances,  some  European 
articles  have  been  found  deposited  in  or  about  some  of  the  works ;  but  few 
persons  of  intelligence  pronounce  them  older  than  others  of  the  same  kind 
belonging  to  the  period  of  the  French  wars. 

As  it  respects  inscriptions  upon  stones,  about  which  much  has  been  said 
and  written,  I  am  of  tne  opinion,  that  such  are  purely  Indian,  if  they  were 
not  made  by  some  white  maniac,  as  some  of  them  most  unquestionably  have 
been,  or  other  persons  who  deserve  to  be  classed  among  such;  but  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  include  those  of  South  America,  for  there  the  inhabitants 
evidently  had  a  hieroglyphic  language.  Among  the  inscriptions  upon  stone 
in  New  England,  the  ^  Inscribed  Rock,"  as  it  is  called,  at  Di^hton,  Mass.,  is 
doubtless  the  most  remaricable.  It  is  in  Taunton  River,  about  six  miles  below 
the  town  of  Taunton,  and  is  partly  immersed  by  the  tide.  If  this  inscription 
was  made  by  the  Indians,  it  cioubtless  had  some  meaning  to  it ;  but  I  aoubt 
whether  any  of  them,  except  such  as  happened  to  know  what  it  was  done 
Ibr,  knew  any  thing  of  its  import  The  aivers  faces,  figures  of  half-formed 
anunals,  and  zigzag  lines,  occupy  a  space  of  ^out  20  square  feet  The  whim- 
sical conjectures  df  many  persons  anout  the  origin  of  the  inscription  might 
anmse,  but  could  not  instruct;  and  it  woold  be  a  waste  of  time  to  give  au 
account  of  theoL 
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A  stone,  once  thought  to  contain  some  marvelloas  inscription,  was  deposit- 
ed a  few  years  since  m  the  Antiquarian  Hall,  at  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and  it  was 
with  some  surprise,  that,  on  examining  it,  I  found  nothing  but  a  few  lines  of 
qaartz  upon  one  of  its  snrfaces.  The  stone  was  singular  in  no  respect  beyond 
what  may  be  fonnd  in  half  the  farmers'  fields  and  stone  fences  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  a  cave  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  20  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabash,  called  Wilson's  or  Murderer's  Cave,  are  figures  engraven  upon 
stone,  which  have  attracted  great  attention.  It  was  very  early  possessed  by 
one  FFUson,  who  lived  in  it  with  his  family.  He  at  length  tumea  robber,  and, 
collecting  about  40  other  wretches  like  himself  about  him,  took  all  the  boats 
which  passed  on  the  river  with  anv  valuable  goods  in  them,  and  murdered  the 
crews.  He  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  gang,  to  get  the  reward 
which  was  offered  for  his  apprehension.  Never  having  had  anv  drawing  of 
the  hieroglyphics  in  this  cave,  we  cannot  form  any  very  conclusive  opinion 
upon  them.  As  a  proof  of  their  antiquity,  it  has  .been  mentioned,  that  among 
those  unknown  characters  are  many  figures  of  animals  not  known  now  to  be 
in  existence ;  but  in  my  opinion,  this  is  in  no  wise  a  conclusive  argument  of 
their  antiqai^ ;  for  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  uncouth  figures  of  the  Indian 
manitos  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  those  of  the  days  of  Powhatan, 

At  Harmony,  on  the  Mississippi,  are  to  be  seen  the  prints  of  two  feet  imbed- 
ded in  hard  limestone.  The  celebrated  Rappe  conveyed  the  stone  containing 
them  from  St  Louis,  and  kept  it  upon  his  premises  to  show  to  travellers. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  those  made  by  a  common  man  of  our  times,  unac- 
castomed  to  shoes.  Some  conclude  them  to  be  remains  of  high  antiquity. 
They  may,  or  may  not  be :  there  are  arguments  for  and  against  such  conclu- 
sion ;  but  on  which  side  the  weight  of  argument  lies  is  a  matter  not  easily  to 
be  settled.  If  these  impressions  of  feet  were  made  in  the  soft  earth  before  it 
WBB  changed  into  fossil  stone,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  impressions,  but  a 
formation  filling  them  of  another  kind  of  stone  (called  organic)  from  that  in 
which  the  impressions  were  made ;  for  thus  do  organic'  remains  aiscover  them- 
selves, and  not  by  their  absence. 

A  review  of  the  theories  and  opinions  concerning  the  race  or  races  anterior 
to  the  present  race  of  Indians  would  perhaps  be  interesting  to  many,  and  it 
woold  be  a  pleasing  subject  to  write  upon :  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  intimated, 
my  only  object  is  to  present  facts  as  I  find  them,  without  wasting  time  in  com- 
mentaries; unless  where  deductions  cannot  well  be  avoided  without  leaving 
the  subject  more  obscure  than  it  would  evidently  be  without  them. 

Every  conjecture  is  attended  with  objections  when  they  are  hazarded  upon 
a  subject  that  cannot  be  settled.  It  is  time  enough  to  argue  a  subject  of  the 
nature  of  this  we  are  upon  when  all  the  facts  are  collected.  To  wnte  volumes 
about  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  in  connection  with  a  few  isolated  facts,  is  a 
most  ludicrous  and  worse  than  useless  business.  Some  have  said,  it  is  an- 
alignment  that  the  first  population  came  from  the  north,  because  the  works  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  increase  in  importance  as  we  proceed  south ; 
but  why  they  should  not  begin  until  the  people  who  constructed  them  had  ar- 
rived within  40°  of  the  equator,  (for  this  seems  to  be  their  boundary  north,)  it 
is  not  stated.  Perhaps  this  people  came  in  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
did  not  need  any  works  to  defend  them  before  arriving  at  the  40*^  of  north 
latitude.  The  reader  will  readily  enough  ask,  perhaps.  For  what  purpose 
could  fortifications  have  been  built  by  the  first  people  ?  To  defend  themselves 
from  wild  beasts,  or  from  one  another  ?  With  this  matter,  however,  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  were  led  to  these  remarks,  preparatory  to  a  comparison  be^ 
tween  the  antiquities  of  the  north  with  those  of  the  south. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  the  original  people  of  North  America  must  have 
ootne  from  the  south,  and  that  their  progress  northward  is  evident  from  the 
same  works;  with  this  difference,  that  as  the  people  advanced,  they  dwindled 
into  insignificance ;  and  hence  the  remains  which  they  left  are  proportionate 
tOilheir  ability  to  make  them.  But  there  ia  nothing  artificial  among  the  ancient 
mins  of  North  America  that  will  compare  with  the  artificial  mountain  of  Ana- 
hoac,  called  Choiula,  or  Chlolula,  whicn  to  this  day  is  aboat  164  feet  in  peipen^ 
&idar  height,  whose  base  occupies  a  square,  the  sides  of  which  measure  1450 
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feet  Upon  this  the  Mexicans  had  an  immense  wooden  temple  when  Cortex 
overrun  their  empire.  A  city  now  bears  the  name  of  Cholula,  in  Puebhi, 
60  miles  east  of  Mexico.  Yet  it  appears  from  Dr.  Bed^s  Gazetteer  of  Illinois, 
that  there  is  standing  between  Belleville  and  St  Louis,  a  mound  600  yards  in 
circumference  at  its Ibase,  and  90  feet  in  height  Mount  Joliet,  so  named  from 
the  Sieur  Joliet,  a  Frenchman,  who  travelled  upon  the  Mississippi  in  1673,  is 
a  most  distinguished  mound.  It  is  on  a  plain  about  600  yardis  west  of  the 
River  Des  Plaines,  and  150  miles  above  Fort  Clark.  Mr.  SdmUrcfi  computed 
its  height  at  60  feet,  its  length  about  450  yards,  and  its  width  75.  Its  sides 
are  so  steep  that  they  are  ascended  with  dimcul^.  Its  top  is  a  beautiful  plain, 
from  which  a  most  delightful  prospect  is  had  of  the  surrounding  country.  It 
seems  to  have  beei^  composed  or  the  earth  of  the  plain  on  which  it  stands. 
Liake  Joliet  is  situated  in  front  of  it ;  being  a  small  body  of  water  about  a  mile 
in  length. 

Although  the  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South  America  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  North  America,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
people  are  of  the  same  race.'  The  condition  even  of  sava^  changes.  No 
nation  remains  stationary.  The  western  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lakes  do  not  make  pottery  at  the  present  day,  but  earthen  utensils  are  still  in 
use  among  the  remote  tribes  of  the  west,  which  is  similar  to  that  dug  up  in 
Ohio,  and  both  are  similar  to  that  found  in  South  America. 

In  speaking  of  ancient  pottery,  Mr.  SchaolcrqJi  observes,  "  It  is  common,  in 
digging  at  these  salt  mines,  [in  Illinois,]  to  find  fragments  of  antique  pottery, 
and  even  entire  pots  of  a  coarse  earthenware,  at  great  depths  below  the  sur- 
face. One  of  these  pots,  which  was,  until  a  very  recent  period,  preserved  by 
a  gentleman  at  Shawaneetown,  was  disinterred  at  a  depth  of  80  feet,  and  was 
of  a  capacity  to  contain  eight  or  ten  gallons." 

We  see  announced  from  time  to  tune,  in  the  various  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  discoveries  of  wonderful  things  in  various  places ;  but  on  examina- 
tion it  is  generally  found  that  they  fall  far  short  of  what  we  are  led  to  ex- 
pect from  the  doscriptions  given  of  them.  We  hear  of  the  ruins  of  cities  in 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  copper  and  iron  utensils  found  at  great  depths 
below  the  surface,  and  in  situations  indicating  that  they  must  have  been  de- 

Eosited  there  for  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  years !  Dr.  McMturtrie  relates,  in 
is  "  Sketches  of  Louisville,"  that  an  iron  hatchet  was  found  beneath  the  roots 
of  a  tree  at  Shippingsport,  upwards  of  200  years  old.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  tree  had  grown  over  the  hatchet  after  it  was  deposited  there,  because 
^  no  human  power  could  have  placed  it  in  the  particular  position  in  which  it 
was  found." 

Upon  some  other  matters  about  which  we  have  already  remarked,  the  same 
author  says,  "  That  walls,  constructed  of  bricks  and  hewn  stones,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  western  country,  is  a  fact  as  clear  as  that  the  sun  shines 
when  he  is  in  his  meridian  splendor ;  the  dogmatical  assertion  of  writers  to  the 
contraiT  notwithstanding."  My  author,  however,  had  not  seen  such  remains 
himself,  but  was  well  assured  of  their  existence  by  a  gentleman  of  undoubted 
veracity.  Unfortunately  for  the  case  he  relates,  the  persons  who  discovered 
the  ruins  came  upon  them  in  digging,  at  about  18  feet  oelow  the  surface  of  the 
sround,  and  when  about  to  make  investigation,  water  broke  in  upon  them,  and 
Uiey  were  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat 

*'  A  fortified  town  of  considerable  extent,  near  the  River  St  Francis,"  upon 
the  Mississippi,  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Savage,  of  Louis- 
,  viUe.  He  found  its  walls  standing  in  some  places,  and  "  part  of  the  walls  of 
a  cUadd,  btdlt  of  britks,  cemented  Inf  mortar  J*  Upon  some  of  these  ruins  were 
trees  srowin^  whose  annual  riugs  numbered  300.  Some  of  the  bricks,  says 
Dr.  JmMurtne,  were  at  Louisville  when  he  wrote  his  Sketches ;  and  they  were 
**  composed  of  clay,  mixed  with  chopped  and  twisted  straw,  of  regular  figures, 
hardened  by  the  action  of  fire  or  the  sun." 

Mr.  Priuit,  in  his  ^'  American  Antiquities,"  mentions  the  ruins  of  two  cities 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  nearly  opposite  St  Louis ;  but  from  what  he 
says  of  them  I  am  unable  to  determine  what  those  ruins  are  composed  oil 
Ah/ex  pointing  out  the  sight  of  theon,  he  continues,  '*  Here  is  situatea  one  of 
those  pynunioBy  which  is  150  xx>ds  in  circumference  at  its  base,  and  100  feet 
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high.**  He  speaks  of  ^  cities,*'  but  describes  pyramids  and  mounds.  If  there 
be  any  thing  like  the  works  of  men,  at  the  places  he  points  out,  different  from 
what  is  common  in  the  west,  it  is  very  singular  that  mev  should  not  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  some  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  people  who  have  for 
50  years  passed  by  them.  Mr.  Brackenrid^e  speaks  of  the  antiquities  at  this 
place,  but  does  not  say  any  thing  about  cities.  He  observes,  ^  The  most  re- 
markable appearances  are  two  groups  of  mounds  or  pyramids,  the  one  about 
10  miles  above  Cahokia,  the  other  nearly  the  same  distance  below  it,  which,  in 
all,  exceed  150,  of  various  sizes.  The  western  side  also  contains  a  considera- 
ble number. 

"•  A  more  minute  description  of  those  about  Cahokia,  which  I  visited  in  the 
fall  of  1811,  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  them  all.  I  crossed  the  Mississippi 
at  St.  Louis,  and  after  passing  through  the  wood  which  borders  the  river,  about 
half  a  mile  in  width,  entered  an  extensive  open  plain.  In  15  minutes  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  mounds,  mostly  of  a  circular  shape,  and  at 
a  distance  resembling  enormous  haystacks  scattered  through  a  meadow.  One 
of  the  largest  which  1  ascended  was  about  200  paces  in  circumference  at  the 
bottom,  the  form  nearly  square,  though  it  had  eviaently  undergone  considerable 
alteration  from  the  washing  of  the  rains.  The  top  was  level,  with  an  area  suf- 
ficient to  contain  several  hundred  men." 

When  Mr.  Bcairam  travelled  into  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  be- 
tween the  years  1773  and  1776,  he  saw  many  interesting  antiquities.  At  the 
Cherokee  town  of  Cowe,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  which  then  contained  about 
100  houses,  he  noticed  that/'  The  council  or  town-house  was  a  large  rotunda, 
tapable  of  accommodating  several  hundred  people :  it  stands  on  the  top  of  an 
ancient  artificial  mount  of  earth,  of  about  20  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  ro- 
tunda on  the  top  of  it  being  about  30  feet  more,  gives  the  whole  fiibric  an 
elevation  of  about  60  feet  from  the  common  surface  of  the  ground.  But,"  Mr. 
Bariram  continues,  *'  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this  mount,  on  which  the 
rotunda  stands,  is  of  a  much  ancienter  date  than  the  building,  and  perhaps  was 
raised  for  another  purpose.  The  Cherokees  themselves  are  as  ignorant  as  we 
are,  by  what  people  or  for  what  purpose  these  artificial  hills  were  raised ;  they 
have  various  stories  concerning  them,  the  best  of  which  amount  to  no  more 
than  mere  conjecture,  and  leave  us  entirely  in  the  dark ;  but  they  have  a  tra- 
dition common  with  the  other  nations  of  Indians,  that  they  found  them  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  they  now  appear,  when  their  forefathers  arrived  from  the 
west  and  possessed  themselves  of^the  countiy,  after  vanquishing  the  nations 
of  red  men  who  then  inhabited  it,  who  themselves  found  these  mounts  when 
they  took  possession  of  tlie  country,  the  former  possessors  delivering  the  same 
stonr  concerning  them." 

Hence  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mounds  in  the  south  are  not  only  the 
same  as  those  in  the  north,  but  Indian  traditions  concerning  them  are  the  same 
also. 

At  Ottasse,  an  important  town  of  the  Cherokees,  the  same  traveller  saw  a 
most  singular  column.  It  stood  adjacent  to  the  town,  in  the  centre  of  an  ob- 
hof  square,  and  was  about  40  feet  high,  and  only  from  two  to  three  feet  thick 
at  Its  base,  and  tapered  graduallv  from  the  ground  to  its  top.  What  is  very 
lemaricable  about  this  pillar  is,  that,  notwithstanding  it  is  formed  of  a  single 
stick  of  pine  timber,  the  Indians  or  white  traders  could  eive  no  account  for 
what  purpose  it  was  erected ;  and  to  the  inquiries  which  Mr.  Bartram  made  of 
the  Indians  concerning  it,  the  same  answer  was  fiven  as  when  questioned  about 
the  moonds ;  viz.,  that  their  ancestors  found  it  there,  and  the  people  that  those 
ax^cestofs  dispossessed  knew  nothing  of  its  origin.  This  is  not  singular  when 
rdTerence  is  bad  to  mounds  of  earth,  but  when  the  same  account  is  given  con- 
cerning perishable  material,  the  shade,  at  least,  of  a  .suspicion  is  seen  lurking 
in  the  back  ground'.  As  another  singular  circumstance,  it  is  observed  that  no 
trees  of  the  kind  of  which  this  column  was  made  {pm,  paluriris)  were  to  be 
found  at  that  time  nearer  than  12  or  15  miles. 

In  the  peat  council-houses  at  Ottasse  were  observed,  upon  the  pitlais  and 
walls,  vanous  paintings  and  sculptures,  sapposed  to  be  hieroglyphics  of  his- 
torical legends,  and  political  and  sacerdotal  affiiirs.  <*  They  are,"  observes 
Mr.  BartroMf  **  extremely  picturesque  or  caricature,  as  men  in  a  variety  of  at- 
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titades,  some  Indicrous  enough,  others  having  the  head  of  some  kind  of  ani- 
mal, as  those  of  a  duck,  turicey,  bear,  fbx,  wolf,  bnck,  &c^and  again  those 
kind  of  creatures  are  represented  having  the  human  head.  These  designs  are 
not  iil  executed ;  the  outlines  bold,  free  and  well  proportioned.  The  pillara 
supporting  the  firont  or  piazza  of  the  council-house  of  the  square  are  ingenious- 
ly formed  in  the  likeness  of  vast  speckled  serpents,  ascending  upwards ;  the 
Ottasses  bein?  of  the  Snake  tribe." 

In  the  fourUi  book  of  this  work,  mention  has  been  made  of  the  great  high- 
ways in  Florida.  Mr.  Bcartrotm  mentions  them,  but  not  in  a  very  particmar 
manner,  upon  the  St  John's  River.  As  his  sentiments  seem  to  be  those  of  a 
man  of  intelligence,  I  will  offer  here  his  concluding  remarks  upon  the  Indian 
antiquities  of  the  country  he  visited.  ^  I  deem  it  necessary  to  observe,  as  my 
opinion,  that  none  of  them  that  I  have  seen  discover  the  least  signs  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  or  architecture  of  the  Europeans  or  other  inhabitants  of  the  old  world, 
yet  evidently  betray  every  sign  or  mark  of  the  most  distant  antiquity." 

The  above  remark  is  cited  to  show  how  different  different  people  make  np 
their  minds  upon  the  same  subject ;  it  shows  how  futile  it  is  for  us  to  spend 
time  in  speculating  upon  such  matters.  And,  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  is 
time  enough  to  build  theories  after  facts  have  been  collected.  It  can  add  noth- 
ing to  our  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  our  antiquities,  to  talk  or  write  forever 
about  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  lost  tribes  of  Jews ;  but  if  the  time  which  has 
been  spent  in  this  manner  had  been  devoted  to  some  useful  pursuit,  some  use- 
All  object  would  have  been  attained.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  one  object, 
nevertheless,  is  clearly  attained,  namely,  that  of  misleading  or  confounding  the 
understandings  of  many  uninformed  people.  I  am  led  to  make  these  observa- 
tions to  put  the  unwary  upon  their  guard. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  given  various  accounts  of,  or  accounts  fh>ni 
various  authors,  who  imagine  that  a  colony  of  Welsh  came  to  America  7  or  800 
years  ago.  It  is  as  truly  astonishing  as  any  thing  we  meet  with  to  observe 
DOW  many  persons  had  found  proofs  of  the  existence  of  tribes  of  Welsh  In- 
dians, about  the  same  period.  As  a  case  exactly  in  point  with  that  mentioned 
at  the  beginning' of  the  last  paragraph,  I  offer  what  Mr.  Brackenridge  says  upon 
this  matter.  **  That  no  Welsh  nation  exists,"  he  observes,  ^  at  present,  on  this 
continent,  is  beyond  a  doubt  Dr.  Barton  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain 
the  languagres  spoken  by  those  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Welsh 
finds  no  place  amongst  them ;  since  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  the  tribes  west 
of  the  Mississippi  have  been  sufficiently  known ;  we  have  had  intercourse  with 
them  all,  but  no  Welsh  are  yet  found.  In  the  year  1798,  a  young  Welshman 
of  the  name  of  Evans  ascended  the  Missouri,  in  company  with  Makey,  and 
remained  two  years  in  that  country ;  he  spoke  both  the  ancient  and  modem 
Welsh,  and  addressed  himself  to  every  nation  between  that  river  and  New 
Spain,  but  found  no  Welshmen."    This,  it  would  seem,  is  conclusive  enough. 

Mr.  Pedc,  in  his  '*  Gazetteer  of  Illinois,"  has  aimed  so  happy  a  stroke  at  the 
writers  on  our  antiquity,  that,  had  I  met  with  his  rod  before  I  had  made  the 
previous  remarks,  I  should  most  certainly  have  made  use  of  it.  I  shall  never^ 
theless  use  it  After  saying  something  upon  the  antiquities  of  Illinois,  he  pro- 
ceeds :  **  Of  one  thing  the  writer  is  satisfied,  that  very  inyerfect  and  incorrect 
data  have  been  relied  upon,  and  very  erroneous  conclusions  drawn,  upon  west- 
ern antiquities.  Whoever  has  time  and  patience,  and  is  in  other  respects  qual- 
ified to  explore  this  field  of  science,  and  will  use  his  spade  and  eyes  together, 
and  restrain  his  imagination  from  running  riot  amongst  mounds,  fortifications, 
horseshoes,  medals,  and  whole  cabinets  of  relics  of  Sie  '  olden  time,'  will  find 
very  little  more  than  the  indications  of  rude  savages,  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  race  of  Indians." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Gnufad  of  the  early  voyagers  towards  the  Indians — Some  account  of  the  individ* 
Mali  DoHoeona — Agona — Tasqvantum^  or  Squanto — Dehamda — Sketttoarroes^— 
AisacMmU — Maniaa-^Pechmo — Monopet — Pekenimne — Sakaweston'^Epanow — 
JKsiiawee —  fVanapo—  Coneconam. 

The  first  voyagers  to  a  country  were  anxious  to  confiim  the  truth  of  their 
iccoQDtB,  and  therefore  took  from  their  newly-discovered  lands  whatever 
seemed  best  suited  to  that  object  The  inhabitants  of  America  carried  off 
by  Europeans  were  not,  perhaps,  in  any  instance,  taken  away  by  voyagers 
merely  for  this  object,  but  that  they  might,  in  time,  learn  from  them  the  value 
of  the  coantry  from  whence  they  took  them.  Besides  those  forcibly  carried 
away,  there  were  many,  doubtless,  who  went  through  overpjeisuasion,  and 
ignorance  both  of  the  distance  and  usage  they  should  meet  with  in  a  land  of 
atraogers ;  which  was  not  always  as  it  shoald  have  been,  and  hence  such  as 
vera  ill  used,  if  they  ever  returned  to  their  own  country,  were  prepared  to 
be  revenged  on  any  strangers  of  the  same  color^  that  chanced  to  come  among 
tbem. 

Id  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  to  America,  he  took  along  with  him,  on  his 
return  to  Spain,  a  considerable  number  of  Indians ;  how  many  we  do  not 
know ;  but  several  died  on  their  passage,  and  seven  were  presented  to  the  king. 
VwotnU  Yanez  Pinxotij  a  captain  under  Columbus,  kidnapped  four  natives, 
whom  he  intended  to  sell  in  Spain  for  slaves ;  but  Columbus  took  them  from 
him,  and  restored  them  to  their  friends.  In  this  first  voyage  to  the  islands  of 
the  new  world,  the  blood  of  several  Indians  was  shed  by  the  hostile  arms  of 
the  Spaniards.* 

There  were  three  natives  presented  to  Henry  VII.  by  Sebastian  QAot,  in 
1502,  which  be  had  taken  from  Newfoundland.  What  were  their  names,  or 
what  became  of  them,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  from  the  notice  of  historians, 
we  learn  that,  when  found,  **  they  were  clothed  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  and 
lived  on  raw  flesh ;  but  after  two  years,  [residence  in  England,!  were  seen  in 
the  king's  court  clothed  like  Englishmen,  and  could  not  be  discerned  from 
fiaglishmen."  f    These  were  the  first  Indians  ever  seen  in  England.^    They 

*  My  preaent  concern  not  being  with  the  Indians  of  South  America,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  the  reader  to  a  little  work  lately  published,  entitled  The  Old  Indian  Chroniclb, 
in  which  all  the  prominent  facts  concerning  the  atrocities  of  the  Spaniards  toward* 
them  will  be  found  stated. 

t  Rapin*s  Hist.  England^  i.  685.  ed.  fol.    See  also  Purchas,  738. 

X  This  is  upon  the  authority  of  Berkefy.  Instead  of  Enplandf  howerer,  he  says  Btk- 
fope;  but,  by  saying  the  six,  which  Columbus  had  before  taaen  firom  St.  SaWador,  made 
their  escape,  he  shows  his  superficial  knowledge  of  those  afl[airs.    Hear  Herrera  :^ 

"  Bn  mitts  ds  eeta^  \ihat  is^  after  Columbm  nod  replied  to  the  king*s  Utter  about  a  see- 
emi ooyc^tf,]  U  [Cobmbus]  partitpowr  alter  h  BarceUme  auec  tept  indiens^  parte  que  let 
ssflnai  eitoteni  marts  sn  ehsmm*    II JU  porter  aueque  Uty  dee  perroquets  venle,  et  ds 
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were  brought  to  the  English  court "  in  their  country  habit,"  and  ^  spoke  a  lan- 
guage never  heard  before  out  of  their  own  country.**  * 

The  French  discovered  the  river  St  Lawrence  in  1508,  and  the  captain  of 
the  ship  who  made  the  discovery,  carried  several  natives  to  Paris,  which  were 
the  first  ever  seen  in  France.  What  were  their  names,  or  even  how  many 
they  were  in  number,  is  not  set  down  in  the  accounts  of  this  voyage.  The 
name  of  this  captain  was  Thomas  Auhert,] 

Mn  Veraznniy  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  in  1524,  sajled  along  the  Amer- 
ican coajst,  and  landed  in  several  places.  At  one  place,  which  we  judge  to  be 
some  part  of  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  **20  of  his  men  landed,  and  went 
about  two  leagues  up  into  the  country.  The  inhabitants  fled  before  them, 
but  they  caught  an  old  woman  who  had  hid  herself  in  the  hiffh  grass,  with  a 
young  woman  about  18  years  of  age.  The  old  woman  carried  a  child  on  her 
back,  and  had,  besides,  two  little  boys  with  her.  The  youn^  woman,  too, 
carried  three  children  of  her  own  sex.  Seeing  themselves  discovered,  they 
began  to  shriek,  and  the  old  one  gave  them  to  understand,  by  signs,  that  the 
men  were  fled  to  the  woods.  They  offered  her  something  to  eat,  which  she 
accepted,  but  the  maiden  refused  it  This  girl,  who  was  tall  and  well  shaped, 
they  were  desirous  of  taking  along  with  them,  but  as  she  made  a  vidient 
outcry,  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  a  boy  away  with  them»''t 
The  name  of  New  France  was  given  to  North  America  in  this  voya^.  In 
another  voyage  here,  Veraxxim  was  killed,  and,  as  some  say,  eaten  l>y  the 
Indians. 

Li  the  year  1576,  Capt  Maarlm^  afterwards  Sir  Martin^  Frobisher  sailed  from 
England  /or  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passaj^e ;  **  the  only  thing  of  die 
wond,"  says  a  writer  of  his  voyage,  "  that  was  left  yet  vndone.**  After  the 
usual  vicissitudes  attending  such  an  undertaking,  at  this  early  period  of  Eng- 
lish navigation,  he  discovered  a  strait  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name. 
About  60  miles  within  that  strait,  he  went  on  shore  to  make  discovery  of  the 
country,  and  was  suddenly  attacked  bv  the  natives,  ^  who  had  stolen  secretly 
behinde  the  rockes ; "  and  though  he  '^bent  himselfe  to  his  halberd,*'  be  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life. 

Hence  there  was  a  well-grounded  suspicion  in  all  future  communications 
with  the  Indians  in  this  respon ;  yet,  after  considerable  intercourse,  FrMtka^s 
men  became  less  ^uTt  &na  five  of  them,j?oing  on  shore  from  a  boat,  were  sur- 
prised and  carried  ofl(  and  never  heard  of  again.  After  this  **the  subtile  trai- 
tours  were  so  wary,  as  they  would  after  that  never  come  within  our  men's 
danger.**  Notwithstanding,  Frohisher  found  means  to  entice  some  of  them 
alongside  of  his  ship,  ana  after  considerable  manuoevering,  one  of  them  had 
his  fears  so  far  overcome  by  the  alluring  sound  of  a  cow-bell,  that  he  came  so 
near  in  his  canoe,  to  obtain  one  of  them,  that  **  the  captain,  being  ready  pro- 
vided, let  the  bell  fall,  and  caught  the  man  fast,  and  plucked  him  with  maine 
force,  boat  and  all,**  into  his  ship.  Whereupon  this  savage  finding  himself  in 
captivity,  ^  for  very  choler  and  aisdaine  he  bit  his  tongue  in  twaine  within  his 
mouth :  notwithstanding  he  died  not  thereof,  but  lined  vntil  he  came  in  Eng- 
.land,  and  then  he  died  of  cold  which  he  had  taken  at  sea." 

The  next  year  (1577)  Frohiaher  made  another  voyage  to  the  same  coasts  of 
America,  and  on  some  excursion  on  land  he  was  attacked  and  wounded  by  the 
Indians.  In  York  Sound  he  attacked  a  paity^  and  killed  five  or  six  of  them, 
and  shortly  after  took  two  women  prisoners. 

Such  were  the  impressions  given  and  received  between  the  Europeans  and 
Indians  in  that  early  day  of  American  history. 

This  was  indeed  a  comparativelv  barbarous  age.  Few  of  the  early  voya^ors 
were  better  than  demi-savages ;  for  they  measured  the  conduct  of  the  Indians 
by  their  own  scale  of  justice ;  in  which  might  was  too  oflen  taken  for  right. 
But  we  of  this  age — what  will  be  said  of  us  by  generations  to  come,  —  by 

fOitgeBt  et  tTauiree  chotet  dipnes  eTadminUionqui  n*awnerU  iatnais  etU  veuft  en  JBspoffne,** 
Hiat  dea  Indet  Occident.  1. 102.  Ed.  1660,  3  tomes,  4to.  See  also  Harris^  Voyoffet,  U. 
15.  ed.  1764.  2  v.  fol. ;  Robertson,  America^  1.  94.  ed.  1778,  4to.  • 

•  Berkely's  Naval  Hist.  Brit.  268.  ed.  1756,  fol.  and  HarrU,  Vcyagei,  ii.  191. 

t  Forster,  432.  %  Ibid.  434,  435. 
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• 
the  enligbtened  of  distant  ages, — when  they  inquire  for  the  causes  and  reasons 
for  our  conduct  in  our  wars  with  the  Indians  in  our  own  times  ? 

The  next  early  voyager  Ve  shall  notice  is  Capt  Hendridc  Hudson,  From 
Robert  JuePa  ioamal  of  nis  voyage  it  appears  that  Hudson  discovered  the  river 
which  bears  his  name,  Sept.  6, 1609,  and  explored  it  probably  as  high  up  at 
least  as  the  present  site  of  West  Pointy  before  he  left  it  During  his  stay  in 
the  river  MannorhatOy  as  it  was  caUed  by  the  natives,  the  conduct  of  bis  men 
towards  those  people  was  most  unjust,  savage,  and  cruel.  We  are  told  that 
their  first  interviews  with  the  natives  were  friendly,  but  we  are  not  told  how 
they  became  immediately  otherwise.  The  same  dav  Hudson  entered  the  liver, 
he  sent  out  John  Colman  to  make  soundings,  in  which  service  he  was  shot  in 
his  throat  with  an  arrow  and  killed ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  buried  on  a  point 
of  land  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name.  What  provocation,  if  any,  led 
to  this  misfortune,  is  not  mentioned,  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  was  any  sus- 
pension of  intercourse,  though  a  few  days  after  several  Indians  were  taken 
captive  by  the  ship's  crew  as  they  came  to  trade,  and  were  confined  on  board. 
They  escaped  soon  after,  however,  by  jumping  overboard. 

By  the  1 5th  of  September,  Hudson  had  reached  considerably  above  West 
Point,  and^on  the  1st  of  October  he  began  to  descend,  but  came  to  an  anchor 
**  seven  miles  below  the  mountains."  An  Indian  in  a  canoe,  while  many  others 
were  around  the  ship,  came  under  the  stem,  climbed  up  by  the  rudder,  entered 
the  cabin  window,  which  had  been  left  open,  and  stole  some  trifling  articles. 
Being  discovered,  he  was  pursued  and  killed  by  the  mate,  ^  by  a  shot  through 
his  breast"  By  this  rash  act  several  were  so  fri^tened  that  they  jumped 
into  the  river.  As  a  boat  from  the  ship  was  pursuing  them,  one  in  the  water 
cangfat  hold  of  the  side  of  the  boat ;  whereupon  the  cook  cut  off  his  hands 
with  a  sword,  and  he  was  drowned.  The  next  day  two  canoes  approached 
the  ship,  and  shot  at  it  with  their  bows  and  arrows ;  *^  in  recompense  whereof," 
says  Juety  ^  we  discharged  six  muskets,  and  killed  two  or  three  of  them." 
Soon  afler,  about  100  Indians  appeared  on  a  point  of  land,  ''to  shoot  at  us;" 
then  **  I  shot  a  falcon  at  them,''  says  this  author,  whom  I  take  to  have  been 
the  gunner  of  the  ship,  *'  and  killed  two  of  them.  Yet  they  manned  off  another 
canoe  with  nine  or  ten  men,  which  came  to  meet  us ;  so  I  shot  at  it  also  a  fal- 
con, and  shot  it  through,  and  killed  one  of  them.  Then  our  men  with  their 
moskets  killed  three  or  four  more  of  them." 

This  must  truly  ever  be  looked  upon  as  a  sad  beginning  of  an  acquaintance 
between  the  Indians  and  white  people  on  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  former  could  not  view  the  latter  in  any  other  light  than  a  race  far 
more  barbarous  than  themselves ;  inasmuch  as  they  had  seen  a  score  of  their 
people,  one  after  another,  sacrificed,  while  they  had  killed  but  a  single  white 
man,  probably  in  a  quarrel.  We  now  turn  to  the  northern  boundary  for 
another  example  or  two  of  early  intercourse. 

AmacoRO,  a  chief  upon  the  River  St  Croix,  was  met  with,  in  1535,  by  the 
voyager  James  Cariiery  who  was  well  received  and  kindly  treated  by  him  and 
his  people ;  to  repay  which,  Cariitr,  *'  partly  by  stratagem  and  partly  by  force," 
carried  him  to  France,  where  he  soon  after  died.*  Notwithstandmg,  Cartier 
was  in  the  country  fiv^  years  afler,  where  he  found  Agona^  the  successor  of 
jDoiMKona,  and  exchanged  presents  with  him,  probably  reconciling  him  by  some 
plausible  account  of  the  absence  of  DonaconBu 

TampuuUum,  or  Tisquaniumy  was  one  of  the  five  natives  carried  from  the 
coast  of  New  England,  in  1605,  by  Capt  George  WmmovJOiy  who  had  been 
sent  oat  to  discover  a  north-west  passage.  This  Inaian  was  known  afler- 
wards  to  the  settlers  of  Plimouth,  by  whom,  he  was  generally  called  ^SqutmiOy 
or  ^Squaniumy  by  abbreviation.  The  names  of  the  other  four  were  Maaddoy 
SkdtwarroeSy  Dehamda  and  Assaeumet 

Although  Gorges  does  not  say  Dehamda  was  one  brought  over  at  this  time,  it 
is  evident  that  he  was,  because,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  there  were  no  other 
natives  at  that  time  in  England,  but  these  five. 

Sir  Fbrdinando  Gorges  says,  fFaymoutk, ''  falling  short  of  his  course,  [in  seek- 
ing the  N.  W.  passage,]  happened  into  a  river  on  the  coast  of  America,  called 
Pemmaqwdy  from  whence  he  brought  five  of  the  natives."    ^  And  it  so  pleased 

•  Foster,  440-442. 
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our  mat  God  that  *'  ffaymoulhf  on  his  return  to  England,  **  came  into  the  haihor 
of  Plymouth,  where  I  then  commanded."  Three  *  of  whose  natives,  namelj, 
Manida,  8kettwarroe$  and  Tasquantunij  ^  I  seized  upbn.  They  were  all  of  one  na- 
tion, bnt  of  seyeral  parts,  and  several  families.  This  accident  must  be  acknowl- 
edged the  means,  under  God,  of  putting  on  foot  and  giving  life  to  all  our  plan- 
tations." 

Paying  great  attention  to  these  natives,  he  soon  understood,  enough  by  them 
about  the  country  from  whence  they  came  to  establish  a  belief  that  it  was  of 
great  value ;  not  perhaps  making  due  allowance  for  its  being  their  home.  And 
Sir  Fa-dinando  adds,  ^  After  I  had  those  people  sometimes  in  my  custody,  I  ob- 
served in  them  an  inclination  to  follow  the  example  of  the  better  sort ;  and  in 
all  their  carriages,  manifest  shows  of  ffreat  civility,  far  from  the  rudeness  of 
our  common  people.  And  the  longer  Iconversed  with  them,  the  better  hope 
they  ^ve  me  of  those  parts  where  thej  did  inhabit,  as  proper  for  our  uses  ; 
especially  when  I  found  what  goodly  nvers,  stately  islands,  and  safe  harbors, 
those  parts  abounded  with,  being  the  special  marks  I  leveled  at  as  the  only 
want  our  nation  met  with  in  all  their  navigations  along  that  coast  And  hav- 
ing kept  them  full  three  years,  I  made  them  able  to  set  me  down  what  great 
rivers  run  up  into  the  land,  what  men  of  note  were  seated  on  them,  what  power 
they  were  of,  bow  allied,  what  enemies  they  had,"  dz.c. 

Thus  having  ^ned  a  knowledge  of  the  country.  Sir  FenHnando  ^t  ready  ^  a 
ship  furnished  with  men  and  all  necessaries  "  for  a  vovage  to  America,  and  sent 
as  her  captain  Mr.  Htnry  ChaUoung^^  with  whom  he  also  sent  two  of  his  Indians. 
The  names  of  these  were  »^iM<icumet  and  Manidcu  ChahrUy  having  been  taken 
sick  in  the  beginning  of  the  voyafife,  altered  his  course,  and  lost  some  time  in 
the  West  Indies.  After  being  ahle  to  proceed  northward,  he  departed  from 
Porto  Rico,  and  was  soon  after  taken  by  a  Spanish  fleet,  and  carrieo  into  Spain, 
*'  where  their  ship  and  ffoods  were  confiscate,  themselves  matde  prisoners,  the 
voyage  overthrown,  and  both  my  natives  lost"  One,  however,  AMocumetj  was 
afterwards  recovered,  if  not  the  other.    This  voyage  of  CkaUms  was  in  1606. 

It  appears  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pophamt  had  agreed  to  send  a  vessel 
to  the  aid  of  Chalons,  which  was  accordingly  done  before  the  news  of  his  being 
taken  was  known  in  England.  For  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  says,  ^  It  pleased 
the  lord  chief  justice,  according  to  his  promise,  to  despatch  Capt  [Martin] 
Prin  from  Bristol,  with  hope  to  have  found  Capt  Chidlounge ; "  ^  but  not  hear- 
ing by  any  means  what  became  of  him,  after  he  had  made  a  perfect  discovery 
of  all  those  rivers  and  harbors,"  **  brings  with  him  the  most  exact  discovery  cf 
that  coast  that  ever  came  to  my  hands  since,  and,  indeed,  he  was  the  best  able 
to  perform  it  of  any  I  met  withal  to  this  present  [time,]  which,  with  his  relation 
of  the  country,  wrought  such  an  impression  in  the  lord  chief  justice,  and  us  all 
that  were  his  associates,  that  (notwithstanding  our  first  disaster)  we  set  up  our 
resolutions  to  follow  it  with  effect" 

Dehamda  and  Shdtwarrots  yrete  with  Prin^  in  this  voyage,  and  were,  with- 
out doubt,  his  mo6t  efficient  aids  in  surveying  the  coast  It  appears  from 
Gorges,  that  Dehamda  was  sent  by  the  chief  justice,  who  we  suppose  had  con- 
sidered him  his  property, ||  and  Shdtvxarroes  by-  himself.  They  returned  again 
to  England  with  Priaiu 

*  It  Beems,  from  this  part  of  his  narratiTe,  that  he  had  but  three  of  them,  but  from 
subsequent  passageB,  it  appears  he  had  them  all.    See  also  America  painted  to  the  Life. 

+  ChaUona^  by  some.     Gorget  has  sometimes,  Chalowru,  Chalon,  &c. 

J  The  same  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh  and  his  associates,  in  1603. 
See  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  672,  673.  FttUer,  in  his  Worthies  of  Enaland,  ii.  284, 
says,  "  Travelers  owed  their  safety  to  this  judge's  severity  many  years  after  his  death, 
which  happened  Anno  Domini  16**,"  thinking,  no  doubt,  he  bad  much  enlightenea 
his  reader  oy  definitely  stating  that  Sir  John  Popham  died  some  time  within  a  hundred 
jrears.  The  severity  referred  to  lias  reference  to  his  importuning  King  James  not  to 
pardon  so  many  robbers  and  thieves,  which,  he  said,  tended  to  render  the  judges  con* 
temptible,  and  "  which  made  him  more  sparing  afterward."  . 

§  QprgeSf  one  of  the  main  springs  of  these  transactions,  who  wrote  the  account  we 
give,  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  captain  accompanying  him ;  yet  Dr.  Holmesi'e 
authorities,  Aumals,  i.  125,  led  nim  to  record  Thomas  JJanam  as  the  performer  of  this 
voyase.  And  a  writer  of  1622  says,  Hanam,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Hannanj  went  com- 
manaer,  and  Prinne  master.  See  2  CoL  Mass,  Hist.  Soc.  ix.  3.  This  agrees  with  the 
aoooont  of  OoTffes  the  younger. 

II  He  had  probably  been  given  to  him  by  Sir  Fsnknando, 
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The  next  year,  1607,  these  two  natives  piloted  the  first  New  England  colony  . 
to  the  month  of  Sagadahock  River,  since  the  Kennebeck.    They  left  England  I 
30  May,  and  did  not  arrive  here  until  8  Anffust  following.    *'  As  soon  as  the  ' 
president  had  taken  notice  of  the  place,  and  given  order  for  landing  the  pro-/ 
visions,  he  despatched  away  Captain  OtZbert,  with  SkUwarres  his  guide,  for  the 
thorough  discovery  of  the  rivers  and  habitations  of  the  natives,  by  whom  he 
was  brought  to  several  of  them,  where  he  found  civil  entertainment,  and  kind 
respects,  far  from  bratish  or  savage  natures,  so  as  they  suddenly  became  famil- 
iar iiiends,  especially  by  the  means  of  Dehamda  and  SkUwarrenJ*    *'  So  as  the 
president  was  earnestly  intreated  by  Sausenow,  Ahertmd^  and  others,  the  princi- 
pal Sagamores,  (as  they  call  their  great  lords,|  to  go  to  the  Bashabas,  who  it 
seems  was  their  king.^    They  were  preventea,  however,  by  adverse  weather, 
fiom  that  journey,  and  thus  the  promise  to  do  so  was  unintentionally  broken, 
**  much  to  the  grief  of  those  Sajnunores  that  were  to  attend  him.    The  Bashe- 
bas,  notwithstanding,  hearing  of  his  misfortune,  sent  his  own  son  to  visit  him, 
and  to  beat  a  trade  with  him  for  ibrs." 

Several  sad  and  melancholy  accidents  conspired  to  put  an  end  to  this  first 
colony  of  New  Ehigland.  The  first  was  the  loss  of  their  store-house,  contain- 
ing most  of  their  supplies,  by  fire,  in  the  winter  following,  and  another  was  the 
death  of  Lord  Pophiam.  It  consisted  of  100  men,  and  its  be^innin^  was  auspi- 
cious ;  but  these  calamities,  together  with  the  death  of  their  president,  broke 
down  their  resolutions.  So  many  discouragements,  notwithstanding  a  ship 
vith  supplies  had  arrived,  determined  them  to  abandon  the  country,  whicn 
they  did  m  the  spring.*  What  became  of  Dehamda  and  SkeUwarroes  there  is 
no  mention,  but  tney  probably  remained  in  the  country  with  their  firiends,  un- 
less the  passage  which  we  shall  hereafter  extract  be  construed  to  mean  dififer- 
ently.f 

To  return  to  Tisqiuxnhim,  There  is  some  disagreement  in  the  narratives  of 
the  contemporary  writers  in  respect  to  this  chief,  which  shows,  either  that  some 
of  them  are  in  error,  or  that  there  were  two  of  the  same  name— ^ne  carried 
away  by  fVcymouth,  and  the  other  by  Hunt.  From  a  critical  examination  of 
the  accounts,  it  is  believed  there  was  but  one,  and  that  he  was  carried  away  by 
Wmfmouihj  as  Sir  Fardinando  Gcrges  relates,  whose  account  we  have  given 
above4  It  is  impossible  that  Sir  Ferdinando  should  have  been  mistaken  in 
the  names  of  those  he  received  from  Wmpfnoxdh,  The  names  of  those  carried 
off  by  Huni  are  not  given,  or  bu^  few  of'^them,  nor  were  thev  kidnapped  until 
nine  years  after  WaymovOCs  voyage.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  SqyMfdvm^ 
baviiig  returned  home  from  the  service  of  Gorges^  went  again  to  England  with 
some  other  person,  or  perhaps  even  with  Hard,  But  we  are  inclined  to  think 
there  was  but  one  of  tne  name,  and  his  being  carried  away  an  error  of  inad- 
vertence. 

Patnxet,  afterward  called  Plimotdhy  was  the  place  of  residence  oiSquardvm^ 
who,  it  is  said,  was  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  plague  of  which  we 
shall  particularly  speak  in  the  life  of  Massasoit;  where,  at  the  same  time,  we 
shall  take  up  again  the  life  of  Squanlum,  whose  history  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  it. 

It  was  in  1611  that  Captain  Hdward  HarUw§  was  sent  ^  to  discover  an  He 
supposed  about  Cape  Cod,"  who  ^  fiilling  with  Monahigan,  they  found  onely 
Cape  Cod  no  He  but  the  maine ;  there  [at  Monhigon  Island]' they  detained 
three  Saluages  aboord  them,  called  Pechmo^  Monopet  and  i'fArentmiie,  but 
Ptdmo  leapt  ouerboardi  and  got  away ;  and  not  long  after,  with  his  consorts, 
cot  their  Boat  from  their  steme,  got  her  on  shore,  and  so  filled  her  with  sand 
uid  enarded  her  with  bowes  and  arrowes,  the  English  lost  her.'*|| 

ThiB  exploit  of  Pedmo  is  as  truly  brave  as  it  was  daring.    To  have  got 

^ M- II  -  -  ■  -    -I  I  I  ' 

*  Thej  had  '*  seated  themselves  in  a  peninsula,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  this  river, 
[Stgidahock,]  where  they  built  a  fortress  to  defend  themselves  from  their  enemies, 
which  they  named  St  George."    America  Paintedto  the  Life^  by  Ferd.  GorgeSf  Esq,  p.  19. 

tSeeUfelfosaMoi^. 

t  It  is  ^ain,  from  Prinee  Chron.  134,  that  his  authors  had  confounded  the  names  of 
these  Indians  one  with  another. 

(Sir  Fred.  Oorgee  is  probably  wrong  in  calling  him  Henry  Barley. 
Capt.  Smith's  Gen,  Hitt.  N,  Eng.,  ii.  174. 
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under  the  stern  of  a  ship,  in  the  face  of  armed  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  succeeded  in  his  design  of  cutting  away  and  carrying  off  the  boat,  was 
an  act  as  bold  and  daring,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  performed  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli  by  our  countryman  Decatur, 

From  Monhigon  Harlow,  proceeding  southward,  fell  in  with  an  island 
called  then  by  the  Indians  jiohono.  From  this  place  ^  they  tooke  Sakawu- 
ion,  that  after  he  had  lived  many  years  in  England,  went  a  soldier  to  the  wars 
of  Bohemia.^*  Whether  he  ever  returned  we  are  not  told.  From  this 
island  they  proceeded  to  Capawick,  since  called  Capogt,  [Martha's  Vineyard.] 
Here  "  they  tooke  ConeconatA  and  Epenow^  and  "  so,  with  fine  Saluages,  they 
returned  for  England." 

Epenow,  or,  as  some  wrote,  Epanow,  seems  to  have  been  much  such  a 
character  as  Peckmo  —  artful,  cunning,  bold  and  daring.  Sir  Ihrdinando  Gorges 
is  evidently  erroneous  in  part  of  his  statement  about  this  native,  in  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  his  having  been  brought  away  by  Hunt.  For  HarlouPs  voyage  was 
in  1611,  and  Epanow  was  sent  over  to  Cape  Cod  with  Captain  HoSfon,  in 
1614,  some  months  before  Hunt  left 

As  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  writer  to  hear  such  old  venerable  writers 
as  Smiikj  Gorges,  &c.  speak,  the  reader  perhaps  would  not  pardon  him  were 
he  to  withhold  what  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  interesting  Epanow  says 
of  him.    Hear,  then,  Sir  Eerdmando :  — 

**  While  I  was  laboring  by  what  means  I  might  best  continue  life  in  my 
languishing  hopes,  there  comes  one  Henry  Hadey  f  unto  me,  bringing  with  him 
a  native  of  the  Island  of  Capawick,  a  ptace  seated  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
Cod,  whose  name  was  Epenewe,  a  person  of  goodly  stature,  strong  and  well 
proportioned.  This  man  was  taken  upon  the  main,  [by  force]  with  some  29 1 
others  by  a  ship  of  London  that  endeavored  to  sell  them  for  slaves  in  Spaine, 
out  being  understood  that  they  were  Americans,  and  being  found  to  be  unapt 
for  their  uses,  they  would  not  meddle  with  them,  this  being  one  of  them  they 
refused,  wherein  they  exprest  more' worth  than  those  that  brought  them  to  the 
market,  who  could  not  but  known  that  our  nation  was  at  that  time  in  travel  for 
setling  of  Christian  colonies  upon  that  continent,  it  being  an  act  much  tendioff 
to  our  prejudice,  when  we  came  into  that  part  of  the  countries,  as  it  shall 
further  appear.  How  Capt.  Harley  came  to  be  possessed  of  this  savage,  I 
know  not,  but  I  understood  by  others  how  he  had  been  shown  in  London  for 
a  wonder.  It  is  true,  (as  I  have  said)  he  was  a  goodly  man,  of  a  brave  aspect, 
stout  and  sober  in  his  demeanor,  and  had  learned  so  much  English  as  to  bid 
those  that  wondered  at  him.  Welcome,  welcome  ;  this  being  the  last  and  best 
use  they  could  make  of  him,  that  was  now  grown  out  of  the  people's  wonder. 
The  captain,  falling  further  into  his  familiarity,  found  him  to  be  of  acquaintance 
-and  friendship  with  those  subject  to  the  Bashaba,  whom  the  captain  well  knew, 
being  himself  one  of  the  plantation,  sent  over  by  the  lord  chief  justice, 
[Pofiuxm,]  and  by  that  means  understoo<}  much  of  his  language,  found  out 
the  place  of  his  birth,"  &.c. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  Epanow,  the  account  of  Capt  Humms 
HunVs  voyage  should  be  related ;  because  it  is  said  that  it  was  chieflv  owing 
to  his  perndv  that  the  Indians  of  New  England  were  become  so  hostile  to  the 
voyagers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain,  that  (as  we  have  ahready  said)  Hunt  did 
not  commit  his' depredations  until  afler  Epanow  had  escaped  out  of^  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Capt.  John  Smith  was  in  company  with  Hunt,  and  we  will 
hear  him  relate  the  whole  transaction.  After  stating  that  thev  arrived  at  Mon- 
higon in  April,  1614,  §  spent  a  long  time  in  trying  to  catch  whales  without 
success ;  and  as  '^  for  gold,  it  was  rather  the  master's  device  to  get  a  voyage, 
that  projected  it;"  that  for  trifles  diey  got  **near  11000  beaver  skins,  100 

•  Capt  Smithes  Gen.  Hist.  N.  Eng.  ii.  174. 

t  Perhaps  not  the  Capt  Harlow  before  mentioned,  though  Pritice  thinks  Gorges 
means  him. 

X  If  in  this  he  refers  t6  those  taken  by  Hunt,  as  I  suppose,  ha  sets  the  number 
higher  than  others.  His  grandson,  F,  Gorges,  in  America  Painted,  &c.,  says  24  was  the 
number  seized  by  Hunt. 

i  Smith  had  an  Indian  named  Tantum  with  him  in  this  voyage,  whom  he  set  on 
shore  at  Cape  Cod. 
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martin,  and  as  many  otters,  the  most  of  them  within  the  distance  of  dO  leagues," 
and  his  own  departare  for  Europe,  Capt  Smith  proceeds :  — 

''The  other  ship  staid  to  fit  herself  for  Spain  with  the  dry  fish,  which  was 
sold  at  Malaga  at  4  rials  the  quintal,  each  hundred  weight  two  quintals  and  a 
hal£ — But  one  Thomas  HutUy  the  master  of  this  ship,  (when  I  was  gone,) 
thinking  to  prevent  that  intent  I  had  to  make  there  a  plantation,  thereby  to 
keep  this  abounding  country  still  in  obscurity,  that  only  he  and  some  few  mer- 
chants more  miffht  enjoy  wholly  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  and  profit  of  this 
coontrv,  betrayed  lour  and  twenty  of  those  poor  salvages  aboard  his  ship,  and 
most  dishonestly  and  inhumanly,  for  their  kind  usa^e  of  me  and  all  our  men, 
carried  them  with  him  to  Malaga ;  and  there,  for  a  litue  private  gain,  sold  these 
silly  salvages  for  rials  of  eight;  but  this  vile  act  kept  him  ever  after  from  any 
more  empfoyment  to  those  parts.'' 

R  (jhrgtBy  the  younger,  is  rather  confused  in  his  account  of  Hwits  voyage, 
as  well  as  the  elder.  But  the  former  intimates  that  it  was  on  account  of  Hunts 
selling  the  Indians  he  took  as  slaves,  the  news  of  which  havin?  got  into  Eng- 
land b^ore  Iktanow  was  sent  out,  caused  this  Indian  to  make  his  escape,  and 
consequently  the  overthrow  of  the  voyage ;  whereas  the  latter.  Sir  Fardinixndoy 
does  not  attribute  it  to  that.  We  will  now  hear  him  again  upon  this  interest- 
ing subject :  — 

^  Tht  rtaaons  of  my  undertaking  the  tmpkymad  far  (he  island  of  Capawuk. 

''At  the  time  this  new  savage  {Eipanow]  came  unto  roe,  I  had  recovered 
^Sssaeumttt  one  of  the  natives  I  sent  with  Capt  Chalownts  in  his  unhanpy  em- 
ployment, with  whom  I  lodged  JBpenot^,  who  at  the  first  hardly  understood 
one  the  other's  speech,  till  after  a  while ;  I  perceived  the  difference  was  no 
more  than  that  as  ours  is  between  the  northern  and  southern  people,  so  that  I 
was  a  little  eased  in  the  use  I  made  of  my  old  servant,  whom  I  engiaiged  to  give 
account  of  what  he  learned  by  conference  between  themselves,  and  he  as 
faithfully  performed  it" 

There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  Epamow  and  AssaeumH  had  contrived  a 
plan  of  escape  before  they  left  England,  and  also,  by  finding  out  what  the  Eng- 
lish most  valued,  and  assuring  them  that  it  was  in  abundance  to  be  had  at  a 
certain  place  in  their  own  country,  prevailed  upon  them,  or  by  this  pretended 
discovery  were  the  means  of  the  voyage  being  undertaken,  of  which  we  are 
now  to  speak.  Still,  as  will  be  seen.  Sir  Ferdinando  does  not  speak  as  though 
he  had  been  quite  so  handsomely  duped  by  his  cunning  man  of  the  woods. 
Gold,  it  has  been  said,  was  the  valuanle  commodity  to  which  Upanow  was  to 
pilot  the  English.     Gorges  proceeds :  — 

"They  [Capt  Hobson  and  those  who  accompanied  him]  set  sail  in  June,  in 
Anno  1614,  beihg  fully  instructed  how  to  demean  themselves  in  every  kind, 
carrying  with  them  Epenowj  •^ssaeomdf  and  Wanapt^  another  native  of  those 
parts  sent  me  out  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,t  for  my  better  information  in  the  parts 
of  the  country  of  his  knowledge :  when  as  it  pleased  God  that  they  were 
arrived  upon  the  coast,  they  were  piloted  from  place  to  place,  by  the  natives 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  hearts  could  desire.  And  coming  to  the  harbor 
where  Eptnow  was  to  make  good  his  undertaking,  [to  point  out  the  gold  mine, 
no  doubt,]  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  came  aboard ;  some  of  them 
being  his  brothers,  others  his  near  cousins,  [or  relatives,]  who,  afcer  they  had 
communed  together,  and  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  captain,  departed  in 
their  canoes,  promising  the  next  morning  to  come  aboard  again,  and  bring 
some  trade  with '  them.  But  Epenow  privately  (as  it  appeared]  nad  contracted 
with  his  friends,  how  he  might  make  his  escape  without  performing  what  he 
had  undertaken,  bein^  in  truth  no  more  than  he  had  told  me  he  was  to  dp 
though  witii  loss  of  his  life.    For  otherwise,  if  it  were  found  that  he  had  dis- 

*  Doubtless  the  same  called  by  others  Manawett  who,  it  would  seem  from  Mr.  Hub- 
hard^  {Hilt,  N.  Eng.  99,)  died  before  Epanow  escaped,  "  soon  after  the  ship's  arriTal." 

t  How  he  came  there,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine,  unless  natives  were  carried  off, 
of  whom  no  mention  is  made.  This  was  unmiestionably  the  case,  for  when  it, came  to 
be  a  common  thing  for  yessels  to  bring  home  Indians,  no  mention,  of  course,  would  be 
made  of  them,  especially  if  they  went  yoluntarily,  as,  no  doubt,  many  did. 
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covered  the  secrete  of  hk  oountry,*  he  was  sure  to  have  his  brains  knockt  out 
as  soon  as  he  came  ashore ;  f  for  that  cause  I  gave  the  captain  strict  charge  to 
endeavor  by  all  means  to  prevent  his  escaping  from  them.  And  for  the  more 
surety,  I  gave  order  to  have  three  gentlemen  of  my  own  kindred  to  be  ever  at 
hand  with  him ;  clothing  him  with  long  garments,  fitly  to  be  laid  hold  on,  if 
occasion  should  require.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  his  friends  being  all  come 
at  the  time  appointed  with  twentv  canoes,  and  lying  at  a  certain  distance  with 
their  bows  ready,  the  captain  calls  to  them  to  come  aboard ;  but  they  not  mov- 
ing, he  speaks  to  Epenow  to  come  unto  him,  where  he  was  in  the  forecastle 
of  the  ship,  he  being  then  in  the  waste  of  the  ship,  between  the  two  gentle- 
men that  nad  him  in  guard ;  starts  suddenly  from  tnem,  and  coming  to  the  cap- 
tain, calls  to  his  friends  in  English  to  come  aboard,  in  the  interim  slips  himself 
overboard:  And  although  he  were  taken  hold  of  bv  one  of  the  company,  yet, 
being  a  strong  and  heav^  man,  could  not  be  stayed,  and  was  no  sooner  in  the 
water,  but  the  natives,  [his  friends  in  the  boats,]  sent  such  a  shower  of  arrows, 
and  came  withal  desperately  so  near  the  ship,  that  they  carried  him  away  in 
despight  of  all  the  mhsquetteers  aboard,  who  were,  for  the  number,  as  good  as 
our  nation  did  afford.  And  thus  were  my  hopes  of  that  particular  [voy- 
age] made  void  and  frustrate." 

From  the  whole  of  this  narration  it  is  evident  that  Epanaw  was  forcibly 
retained,  if  not  forcibly  carried  off,  by  English.  And  some  relate  |  that  he 
attacked  Capt  Dermer  and  his  men,  supposing  they  had  come  to  seize  and 
carry  him  back  to  England.  It  is  more  probable,  we  think,  that  he  meant 
to  be  revenged  for  his  late  captivity,  and,  according  to  real  Indian  custom, 
resolved  that  the  first  whites  should  atone  for  it,  either  with  their  life  or  liberty. 
Crorges  does  not  tell  us  what  his  brave  '*  musquetteers  **  did  when  Epanow 
escaped,  but  from  other  sources  we  leain  that  they  fired  upon  his  liberators, 
killing  and  wounding  some,  but  how  many,  they  could  only  conjecture.  But 
there  is  no  room  for  conjecture  about  the  dainage  sustained  on  the  part  of  the 
ship's  crew,  for  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  when  they  received  the  ^  shower  of 
arrows,"  Capt  Hohaon  and  many  of  his  men  were  wounded.§  And  SimJth  || 
says,  ^*  So  well  he  had  contrived  his  businesse,  as  many  reported  he  intended 
to  have  surprised  the  ship ;  but  seeing  it  could  not  be  enected  to  his  liking, 
before  them  all  he  leaped  ouer  boord." 

We  next  meet  with  Ewxnow  in  1619.  Capt  Thomat  Dormarj  or  Dermer,  in 
the  employ  of  Sir  F,  Gorges,  met  with  him  at  Capoge,  the  place  where, 
five  ^ears  before,  he  made  his  escape  firom  Capt  ndson,  Uorges  writes, 
*'  This  savage,  speaking  some  English,  laughed  at  his  owne  escape,  and  re- 
ported the  story  of  it  Mr.  Dormer  told  him  ne  came  from  me,  and  was  one  of 
my  servants,  and  that  I  was  much  grieved  he  had  been  so  ill  used  as  to  be 
forced  to  steal  away.  This  savage  was  so  cunning,  that,  after  he  had  qnes- 
tioned  him  about  me,  and  all  he  knew  belonged  unto  me,  conceived  he  was 
come  on  purpose  to  betray  him ;  and  [so]  conspired  with  some  of  his  fellows 
to  take  the  captain  ;  thereupon  they  laid  hands  upon  him.  But  he  being  a 
brave,  stout  gentleman,  drew  his  sword  and  freed  himself,  but  not  without  14 
wounds.  This  disaster  forced  him  to  make  all  possible  haste  to  Virginia  to  be 
cured  of  his  wounds.  At  the  second  return  [he  having  just  come  from  there] 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  sick  and  die,  of  the  infirmity  many  of  our  nation 
are  subject  unto  at  their  first  coming  into  those  parts." 

The  ship's  crew  being  at  the  same  time  on  shore,  a  fight  ensued,  in  which 
some  of  Epanoto'a  company  were  slain.  ^*  This  is  the  last  time,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  Historical  Collections,  **  that  the  soil  of  Martha's  Vineyard  was  stained 
with  human  blood ;  for  from  that  day  to  the  present  [1807]  no  Indian  has  been 
killed  bv  a  white  man,  nor  white  man  by  an  Indian." 

In  relation  to  the  fight  which  Dermer  and  his  men  had  with  the  Indians  at 
the  Vineyard,  Morion  t  relates  that  the  English  went  on  shore  to  trade  with 
them,  when  they  were  assaulted  and  all  the  men  slain  but  one  that  kept  the 

*  The  tecrets  of  the  e&ndy  island  Capoge,  or  the  neighboring  shores  of  Cape  Cod, 
whatever  they  are  now,  existed  only  in  faith  of  such  sanguine  minds  as  Sir  FBrainando 
and  his  adherents. 

t  We  need  no  better  display  of  the  craft  of  Epanowt  or  proof  of  his  cunning  in  deep 
ploU.  t  BMnap,  Amer.  Biog.  L  862.  i  Simth*t  N.  England,  iL  178. 

I  Ibid.     *  ^  H'N.  Eng.  MemoriaU  68, 69. 
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boat  '^Bat  the  [captain]  himi^lf  got  on  board  very  sore  wounded,  and  they 
had  eat  off  hie  heaid  upon  the  cuddy  of  the  boat,  had  not  his  man  rescued  him 
with  a  sword,  and  so  they  got  him  away."  Sqiumio  was  with  Capt  Damer  at 
this  timey  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  MautuoiL 


CHAPTER  n. 

Jhrwd  tmd  first  Proeeedinrs  of  the  English  who  settle  at  PUmouth — Their  first 
disecvery  of  Indians — Their  first  baitU  with  them, — Samoset — Sfuanta — Massa- 
soiT — Ij/anough — Amnet —  Cauneeanam — C  a  uitb  it  aft  — Wittu  w  am  kt — Psx- 
«ooT — fioBOMOK — Tokamahamon — Ohhatimewat — Nambpashauet — Sqwtw-Sa- 
«!<»  of  MaMachusetts — Webeawet, 

I9  1G90  some  determined  white  people,  with  the  most  astonishing  and  in- 
▼incibte  firmness,  undertook  to  wander  dOOO  miles  from  the  land  of  their  birth, 
and,  in  the  most  hazardous  manner,  to  take  up  a  permanent  abode  upon  the 
borders  of  a  boundless  wilderness,  —  a  wilderness  as  great,  or  far  greater,  for 
aoght  they  knew,  than  the  expanse  of  ocean  which  mey  were  to  pass.  But 
all  dangers  and  difficulties,  there  to  be  encountered,  weicrhed  nothing  in  com- 
parieon  with  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  they  might  enjoy  when  once 
beyond  the  control  of  their  bifoted  persecutors. 

These  singular  people  had  Kberhf  from  their  oppressor,  Jctmes  I.,  to  go  and 
aetde  in  this  wilderness,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  some  of  the  lands  of 
the  Indians,  provided  they  paid  km  or  «oine  of  hia  friends  for  them.  No  one 
seems  then  to  have  questioned  how  this  king  came  by  the  right  and  title  to 
lands  here,  any  more  than  how  he  came  by  his  crown.  They  were  less  scru- 
pulous, perhaps,  in  this  matter,  as  the  king  told  them,  in  a  charter  *  which  he 
granted  them,  though  not  tiU  ajfUr  they  had  scnUd  for  America,  '*  that  he  hao 

BESir  eiVEN  CERTAINLT  TO  KNOWE,  THAT  WITHIN  THESE  LATE  TEARE8 
THEEE  HATH,  BT  eOD*S  VISITATION,  RAIONED  A  WONDERFUL  PLAOCE,  TO- 
OETHBR  WITH  MANY  HORRIBLE  SLATTGHTBRS  AND  MT7RTHERS,  COMMITTED 
AMOUNeST  THE  SATTAOES  AND  BRUTISH  PEOPLE  THERE   HEERTOFORE   INHABIT^ 

nre,  in  a  manner  to  the  utter  destruction,  devastacion  and  depof- 

ULACfON  or  THAT  WHOLE  TERRITORTE,  SO  THAT  THERE  IS  NOT  LEFT,  FOR 
MANY  LEAOUES  TOGETHER  IN  A  MANNER,  ANT  THAT  DOE  CLAIME  OR  CHAL- 
LENGE ANT  KIND  or  INTERESTS  THEREIN."  f  This  was,  doubtless,  as  well 
known,  if  not  better,  to  the  Pilgrims  (as  they  "were  aptl^  called)  as  to  King  James, 

After  numerous  delays  and  disappointments,  the  Pilgrims,  to  the  number  of 
41,  with  their  wives,  I  children,  and  servants,  sailed  from  Plimouth,  in  England, 
in  one  small  ship,  called  the  Mayflower,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  September. 
Their  passage  was  attended  with  great  peril ;  but  they  safely  arrived  at  Cape 
Cod,  9  Nov.  following,  without  the  loss  of  any  of  their  number.  Thev  now 
proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  discoveries  to  seat  themselves  on  the  barren 
coast  One  of  the  first  things  they  found  necessary  to  do,  to  preserve  order 
among  themselves,  was,  to  form  a  kind  of  constitution,  or  general  outline  of 
government  Having  done  this,  it  was  signed  by  the  41,  two  days  after  their 
arrival,  viz.  11  Nov.  The  same  day,  15  or- 16  of  their  number,  covered  with 
annor,  proceeded  to  the  land,  and  commenced  discoveries.  The  Indians  did 
not  show  themselves  to  the  English  until  the  15th,  and  then  they  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them.  About  5  or  6  at  first  only  appeared,  who  fied  into  the 
woods  as  soon  as  they  had  discovered  themselves.  Tne  Englishmen  followed 
them  many  miles,  but  could  not  overtake  them. 

fbit  battle  with  (kt  Indians, — ^This  was  upon  8  Dec.  1620,  and  we  will  give 
the  account  of  it  in  the  language  of  one  that  was  an  actor  in  it.  ^  We  went 
nnging  up  and  down  till  the  sun  began  to  draw  low,  and  then  we  hasted  oat 
■ — * 

*  This  charter  bears  date  3  Not.  1620.    Chahnertf  PoUt  Annals,  81. 
t  Hazard^s  Hist.  CoUectionSi  1, 105,  where  the  entire  charter  may  be  seen.    It  was 
afterwards  called  The  Orakd  Plimouth  Patbnt.    Chabnsrs,  ib. 
X  Thare  were,  in  all,  28  females. 
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of  the  woods  tha^  we  might  come  to  our  shallop.  By  that  time  we  had  done, 
and  our  shallop  come  to  us,  it  was  within  night  [7  Dec.],  and  we  betoc^  us  to 
our  rest,  after  we  had  set  our  watch. 

**  AJ^out  midnight  we  heard  a  great  and  hideous  ciy,  and  our  Sentinell  called 
.Am,  amu  So  we  bestirred  ourselues,  and  shot  ofr  a  couple  of  Muskets,  and 
[the]  noyse  ceased.  We  concluded  that  it  was  a  company  of  Wolues  and  Foxes, 
for  one  [of  our  company]  told  vs  he  had  heard  such  a  noyse  in  JSTeuhfourMand^ 
About  fine  a  clocke  in  the  morning  [8  Dec]  wee  began  to  be  stirring.  Vpon  a 
sudden  we  heard  a  great  and  strange  cry,  which  we  knew  to  be  the  same 
voyces,  though  they  varied  their  notes.  One  of  our  company,  beinff  abroad, 
came  running  in  and  ciyed,  Hi/Of  art  mmj  IndkoM,  Indians ;  and  withall  their 
arrowes  came  flying  amongst  vs.  Our  men  ran  out  with  all  speed  to  recover 
their  arraee.  The  cry  of  our  enemies  was  dreadful!,  especially  when  our  men 
ran  out  to  recover  their  Armes.  Their  note  was  after  this  manner,  FToathj 
tooadij  ha  ha  hack  tooacL  Our  men  were  no  sooner  come  to  their  Armes,  but 
the  enemy  was  ready  to  assault  them.  There  was  a  lusty  man,  and  no  whit 
lease  valiant,  who  was  thought  to  bee  their  Captain,  stood  behind  a  tree,  within 
half  a  musket  shot  of  vs,  and  there  let  his  airawes  fly  at  vs.  Hee  stood  three 
shots  of  a  musket  At  length  one  of  vs,  a^  he  said,  taking  full  ayme  at  him, 
he  ffave  an  extraordinary  cry;  and  away  they  went  all." 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  blood  was  shed  in  this  battle ;  but  it  was  pretty 
strongly  presumed  that  the  big  captain  of  the  Indians  was  wounded.  The 
Indians  having  retreated,  the  conquerors  were  left  in  possession  of  the  battle- 
ground, and  £ey  proceeded  to  gather  togiether  the  trophies  of  this  their  first 
victory.  They  picked  up  18  arrows,  which  they  sent  to  their  friends  in  Eng- 
land by  the  return  of  the  Mayflower.  Some  of  these  were  curiously  **  headed 
with  brasse,  some  with  Harts'  home,  and  others  with  Eagles^  clawes.''  * 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  attack  was  made  by  the  Nauset  Indians, 
whose  chief's  name  was  .^spinet  Whether  he  was  the  leader  in  this  fight,  is  not 
known ;  but  he  probably  was.  The  place  where  the  affair  happened  was  called 
by  the  Indians  Mantktkd;  but  the  English  now  called  it  Tht  First  Enanmiar, 

The  ELEVENTH  OF  DECEMBER,  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of 
New  England,  was  now  come,  and  this  was  the  day  of  the  LANDING  OF 
THE  PILGRIMS.  A  place  upon  the  inhospitable  shore  had  been  fixed  upon, 
and  was  this  day  taken  possession  of,  and  never  again  deserted.  The  ship 
until  then  had  been  their  permanent  abode,  which  now  they  gladly  exchanged 
for  the  sandy  shore  of  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod. 

Welcome,  Englishmen !  Welcome,  Englishmen !  are  words  so  inseparably 
associated  with  me  name  of  Samoset^  that  we  can  never  hear  the  one  without 
the  pleasing  recollection  of  the  other.  These  were  the  first  accents  our  pil- 
grim fathers  heard,  on  the  American  strand,  from  any  native.  We  mean  intel- 
ligible accents,  for  when  they  were  attacked  at  Namskeket,  on  their  first 
arrival,  they  heard  only  the  frightful  war-whoop.  * 

The  first  time  Indians  were  seen  by  the  pilgrims,  was  upon  15th  Nov.  1620. 
^  They  espied  fine  or  sixe  people,  with  a  Dogge,  coming  towards  them,  who  were 
Savages ;  who,  when  they  saw  them,  ran  into  the  Wood,  and  whistled  the  Dogge 
after  them."  f  And  though  the  English  ran  towards  them,  when  the  Indians 
perceived  it  ^  they  ran  away  might  and  main,"  and  the  English  ^  could  not 
come  near  them."  Soon  after  this,  Morton  says  the  Indians  ''got  all  the 
powaws  in  the  country,  who,  for  three  days  together,  in  a  horid  and  devilish 
manner  did  curse  and  execrate  them  with  their  conjurations,  which  assembly 

«  Maurt*9  Relation,  in  1  Mau.  Hist.  Col.  VIII,  218,  219 ;  or,  original  ed.  p.  19  &  20. 

t  Relation  or  Journal  of  a  Plantation  settled  at  Plymouth,  in  N.  E.  usually  cited 
Mourfs  Relation.  It  was,  no  doubt,  vnritten  by  several  of  the  company,  or  the  writer 
was  assisted  by  sereral.  MouH  seems  to  have  been  the  publisher.  He  apoears  not  to 
have  written  any  part  of  it  but  the  "  To  the  Reader,"  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  G.  Mourt,  being  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Pilgrims,  may  have  published  the  work 
at  his  own  expense.  He  published,  at  least,  one  other  kindred  work.  I  have  no  scru- 
ple but  that  Richard  Gardner  was  the  principal  author.  About  the  early  settlement  of 
any  country,  there  never  was  a  more  important  document.  It  was  printed  in  1622,  and 
is  now  reprinted  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  it  printed  in  a  volume 
by  itself  in  a  style  worthy  of  its  importance.  As  it  stands  in  the  Hist.  Collections,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  consult,  a  part  of  it  being  contained  in  one  volume,  and  the  remain- 
der in  another. 
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and  Bemee  tliey  held  m  a  dark  and  dumal  swamp.    Behold  how  Satan  labor- 
ed to  hinder  the  gospel  from  coming  into  New  England ! " 

It  was  on  Friday,  16th  March,  1621,  that  Samosd  suddenly  appeared  a1 
Flimoath,  and,  says  Mourij  "He  very  boldly  came  all  alone,  and  along  the 
houBes,  strait  to  the  rendezvous,  where  we  intercepted  him,  not  suffering  him 
to  go  in,  as  undoubtedly  he  would,  out  of  his  boldness."  He  was  naked,  ^  only 
a  leather  about  his  waist,  with  a  frinse  about  a  span  long."  The  weather  was 
▼cry  cold,  and  this  author  adds,  ''We  cast  a  horseman's  coat  about  him."  To 
reward  ti^em  for  their  hospitality,  Samosel  gave  them  whatever  information 
they  denred.  ''He  had,  say  they,  learned  some  broken  English  amongst  the 
Knglirfimen  that  came  to  fish  at  Monhiggou,  and  knew  by  name  the  most  of 
the  captains,  commanders,  and  masters,  that  usuaily  come  [there].  He  was  a 
man  nee  in  speech,  so  far  as  he  could  expi^ess  bis  mind,  and  of^  seemly  car- 
riage. We  questioned  him  of  many  things  :  he  was  the  first  savage  we  could 
meet  withaL  He  said  he  was  not  of  those  parts,  but  of  Moratiggon,  and  one 
of  the  sagamores  or  lords  thereof:  had  been  8  months  In  these  parte,  it  lying 
hence  [to  the  eastward]  a  day's  sail  ynih  a  great  wind,  and  five  davs  by  lana 
He  discoursed  of  the  wnole  country,  and  of  every  province,  and  of  their  sag- 
amores, and  their  number  of  men,^  and  strength."  "  He  had  a  bow  and  two 
arrows,  the  one  headed,  and  the  other  unbeaded.  He  vnis  a  tail,  strait  man ; 
the  hair  of  his  head  black,  long  behind,  only  short  before ;  none  on  his  fiice  at 
dL  He  adted  some  beer,  but  we  gave  him  strong  water,  and  biscuit,  and 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  pudding,  and  a  piece  of  a  mallard ;  all  which  he  liked 
weXL*'  **  He  told  us  the  place  where  we  now  live  is  called  Patuxet,  and  that 
about  4  years  ago  all  the  mhabitants  died  of  an  extraordinary  plague,  and  there 
IB  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  renuiining,  as  indeed  we  have  found  nobe ; 
0o  as  there  is  none  to  hinder  our  possession,  or  lay  cledm  unto  it  Ah  the 
afiemoon  we  spent  in  communication  with  him.  We  would  gladly  been  rid 
of  him  at  night,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  go  this  night  Then  we  thought  to 
CBiTT  him  on  ship-board,  wherewith  he  was  well  content,  and  went  into  the 
flhallop ;  but  the  wind  was  high  and  water  scant,  that  it  could  not  return  back. 
We  lodged  [with  him]  that  night  at  St^hen  Hopkins^  house,  and  v^atched 
faim." 

Thus,  through  the  means  of  this  innocent  Indian,  was  a  correspondence 
happily  begun.  He  lefl  Plimouth  the  next  momiug  to  return  to  Maasasoit 
who,  he  said,  was  a  sachem  having  under  him  60  men.  The  English  having 
left  some  tools  exposed  in  the  woods,  on  finding  that  they  were  missing,  rightly 
judged  the  Indians  had  taken  tkem.  They  complunea  of  this  to  &anoset  in 
mtner  a  threatening  aur.  "We  willed  him  (say  they)  that  they  should  be 
brought  again,  otherwise  we  would  right  ourselves."  When  he  left  them  "he 
proimsed  within  a  night  or  two  to  come  again,"  and  bring  some  of  MassMwPi 
men  to  trade  with  them  in  beaver  skins.  As  good  as  his  word,  Samosd  canK 
the  next  Stmday,  "and  brought  with  him  5  other  tall,  proper  men.  Thev  had 
«very  man  a  deer's  skin  on  nim ;  and  the  principal  of  them  had  a  wild  cat'i^ 
iikin,  or  such  like,  on  one  arm.  They  had  most  of^them  long  hosen  up  to  tiieii 
croins,  dose  made ;  and  aboue  their  groins,  to  their  waist,  another  leather 
mey  were  altogether  like  the  Irish  trousers.  They  are  of  complexion  like  ouj 
English  gipaea ;  no  hair,  or  very  litde,  on  their  &ce8 ;  on  their  heads  long  hail 
to  tneir  shoulders,  only  cut  before;  some  trussed  up  before  with  a  feather 
broadwise  like  a  fan;  another  a  fox-tail  hangin|^  out"  The  English  had 
cfaaiged  Samasti  not  to  let  any  who  came  with  him  bring  theu*  arms ;  these 
dierefore,  lefl  "their  bows  and  arrows  a  quarter  of  a  nule  fix>m  our  town. 
We  gsTe  them  entertainment  as  we  thought  was  fitting  tibenu  They  did  eat 
liberally  of  our  English  victuals,"  and  appeared  very  friendly ;  "  sang  and 
danced  after  their  manner,  like  anticks.'*  "Some  of  them  had  their  faces 
painted  black,  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  four  or  five  fingers  broad :  others 
after  other  fiishions,  as  they  liked.  They  brought  three  or  four  skins,  but  we 
fvouid  not  truck  with  them  all  that  day,  but  wished  diem  to  bring  more,  and 
we  would  truck  for  all ;  which  they  promised  within  a  night  or  two,  and 
would  leave  these  behind  them,  though  we  were  not  willing  they  should ;  and 
they  hrou^t  all  our  tools  acain,  v^ich  were  taken  in  the  woods,  in  our 
abseneeu    Bo^  because  of  the  axy  [Sunday],  we  dismissed  them  so  soon  as  we 
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could.  But  Samosd,  our  fint  acquaintance,  either  was  aick,  or  feicned  hkmdf 
so,  and  would  not  go  with  them,  and  stayed'  with  us  till  Wedn^my  morning. 
Then  we  aent  him  to  them,  to  know  the  reason  they  came  not  according  to 
their  words ;  and  we  gave  him  a  hat,  a  pair  of  stoddngs  and  edioes,  a  shirt,  and 
a  piece  of  cloth  to  tie  about  his  waist" 

SamMtt  returned  again,  the  next  day,  brin^g  with  him  Squanioy  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter.  He  was  <*the  omy  native  j^says  Mour'ts  Rxultioh)  of 
Patuxet,  where  we  now  inhabit,  who  was  one  or  the  20  [or  24]  captives,  that 
by  Hunt  were  carried  away,  and  had  been  in  England,  and  dwelt  m  ComhiU 
with  master  John  SUdnt,  a  merchant,  and  could  speak  a  litde  English,  with 
three  others."  They  brought  a  few  articles  for  trade,  but  the  more  important 
news  ^  that  their  great  ssj^more,  M assasott,  was  head  by,"  whose  introduc- 
tion to  them  accoraingly  followed. 

In  June,  1621,  a  boy,  John  BillingUm,  having  been  lost  in  the  woods,  several 
English,  with  Squanto  and  Tokwmaiutmmiy  undertook  a  voyage  to  Nauset  in 
seeroh  iar  him.  Sauanio  was  their  interpreter ;  <*  the  other,  Tokamahammif  a 
special  friend."  Tne  weather  was  fair  when  diey  set  out,  **but  ere  they  had 
been  Ions  at  sea,  there  arose  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  with  much  lightniog 
and  thunder,  insomuch  that  a  [water]  spout  arose  not  far  fh>m  them."  How- 
ever, they  escaped  danger,  ana  arrived  at  night  at  Cummaquid.  Here  they 
met  with  some  Indians,  iVho  informed  them  that  the  boy  was  el  NauseL 
These  Indians  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  inviting  them  on  shore  to  eat 
with  them. 

fyanough  was  sachem  of  this  place,  and  these  were  his  men.  *^  They  brought 
us  t9  their  sachim  (says  Mowi)  or  governor,  whom  they  call  fymaugh^^  'vHio 
then  appeared  about  26  years  of  ase,  ^  but  very  personable,  gende,  courteous^ 
and  fair-conditioned,  indeed,  not  uke  a  savage,  save  for  his  attiie.  His  enter- 
tainment was  answerable  to  his  parts,  and  nu  cheer  plentiful  and  various*'' 
Thus  is  portrayed  the  amiable  character,  fycmovghy  by  those  who  knew  hinu 
We  can  add  but  little  of  him  except  his  wretched  fiite.  The  severity  execut^ 
upon  WUtuwamet  and  Peksttct  caused  such  consternation  and  dreed  of  the 
English  amoujg  many,  that  they  forsook  their  wonted  habitations^  fled  into 
swamps,  and  lived  in  unhealthv  places,  in  a  state  of  starvation,  until  many  died 
with  diseases  which  they  had  thus  contracted.  Among  such  victims  were 
heoMugh,  ^spinet,  Coneconam,  and  many  more.  Hence  me  English  supposed 
tney  were  in  PeksuoVt  conspiracy,  as  will  be  more  particukurly  related  neve- 
after. 

While  the  English  were  with  fyanaughy  at  Cummaquid,  they  relate  that 
there  Was  an  old  woman,  whom  they  ju(^;ed  to  be  no  less  than  100  years  old, 
who  came  to  see  them,  because  she  had  never  seen  English ;  '*yet  (say  they) 
[she]  could  not  behold  us  without  breakinff  forth  into  great  pasaon,  weeping 
and  crying  excessively."  They  inquired  Uie  reason  of  it,  and  were  told  diat 
she  had  t&ee  sons,  **  who,  when  master  Hunt  was  in  these  parts,  went  aboard 
his  ship  to  trade  with  him,  and  he  carried  them  captives  into  Spain."  Smumio 
being  present,  who  was  carried  away  at  the  same  time,  was  acquamted  with 
the  circumstances,  and  thus  the  English  became  knowing  to  her  dntress,  and 
told  her  they  were  sorry,  that  Hunt  was  a  bad  man,  but  that  all  the  other  Eng- 
lish were  well  disposed,  and  would  never  injure  her.  They  then  gave  her  a 
few  trinkets,  which  considerably  appeased  her. 

Our  voyagers  now  proceed  to  Nauset,  accompanied  by  fymough  and  two 
of  his  men.  •^^pmet  was  the  sachem  of  this  place,  to  whom  iSStu^ 
hammgh  and  his  men  having  gone  before.  Squanio  having  informed  Jtrjpnnd 
that  bis  English  friends  had  come  for  the  boy,  he  ''came  (they  relate)  with  a 
great  train,  and  brought  the  boy  with  him,"  one  carrying  him  through  the 
water.  This  beinj^  at  or  near  the  place  where  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
English,  on  theu-  first  arrival  ih  the  countiy,  as  has  been  related,  caused  them 
to  be  on  dieir  guard  at  this  time. 

At  this  time,  Jbimn/d  had  in  his  company  ''not  less  than  an  hundred  f  half 
of  whom  attended  the  boy  to  the  boat,  and  the  rest  ''stood  aloof,"  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  looking  on.  Agpmui  delivered  up  the  boy  in  a  formal  man- 
ner, "behung  with  bea&,  and  made  peace  with  us :  we  bestowing  a  knife  on 
him,  and  likewise  on  another,  that  first  entertakied  tne  boy,  and  brought  hra> 
thither." 
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J^fanaugh  did  not  accoinpany  the  expedition  in  their  return  from  Nanset,  but 
went  home  by  land,  and  was  ready  to  entertain  the  company  on  their  return. 
From  contrary  winds  and  a  want  of  fresh  water,  the  voyagers  were  obliged  to 
touch  again  at  Cummaquid.    ^ Hiere  (say  they\  we  met  a^ain  with  han(mghj\ 
and  die  most  of  his  town."    <*  He,  being  still  witting  to  gratify  us,  took  a  rund-  ' 
let,  and  led  our  men  in  the  dark  a  great  way  for  water,  but  could  find  none ' 
good,  yet  brought  such  as  there  was  on  his  neck  with  them.    In  the  meantime 
the  women  joined  hand  in  hand,  sin^g  and  dancing  beibre  the  shallop  ;*  tlie 
men  also  showing  all  the  kindness  they  could,  hfanoti^  himself  taking  a 
bracelet  from  about  his  neck,  and  hanging  it  about  one  or  us." 

They  were  not  able  to  get  out  of  me  harbor  of  Cummaquid  from  baffling 
winds  and  tides,  which  fyanovgh  seeing,  the  next  momine  he  ran  along  the 
shore  after  them,  and  they  took  him  into  their  shallop,  ana  returned  with  him 
to  his  town,  where  he  entertained  them  in  a  manner  not  inferior  to  what  he  had 
done  before.  They  now  succeeded  in  getting  water,  and  shortly  after  returned 
home  in  safety. 

While  at  Nauset,  the  English  heard  that  Mnstuoit  had  been  attacked  and 
carried  off  by  the  Narragansets,  which  led  to  the  expedition  of  Standi^  and 
MUrton  against  ConmHtenf,  as  will  be  found  related  in  his  life. 

About  this  time,  six  sachems  of  the  neighboring  country  had  their  fidelity 

rted,  by  being  cuEilled  upon  to  sign  a  treaty  subjecting  themselves  to  King 


Jamesj  as  will  be  found,  also,  in  that  life.    But  to  return  again  to  Aspmtiy  and 
other  sachems  of  Ci^  Cod. 

^  By  the  hnprovitfence  of  a  company  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  lb*.  ThomoB  ypcyfam,  in  1623^  they  had  been  brought  to  the  very  brink  ( 
of  starvation  in  the  winter  of  that  year.    In  fact,  the  Plimouth  people  were  but  : 
very  little  better  off;  and  but  for  die  kindness  of  the  Indians,  the  worst  of  f 
conseouences  might  have  ensued  to  both  these  inftnt  colonies. 

As  the  winter  progressed,  the  two  colonies  entered  into  articles  of  agreement 
to  go  on  a  trading  voyage  among  the  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  to  buy  com,  and 
wiudever  else  might,  conduce  to  their  livelihood.  Sawtrdo  was  pifot  in  diis 
expedition;  but  he  died  before  it  was  accomjrfiahea,  and  the  record  of  his 
drath  stands  thus  in  Winslow's  Relation  i — 

''But  here  Tat  Manamoyk,  since  Chatham],  though  they  had  detemmied  to 
make  a  second  essay  fto  pass  within' the  shoals  of^Cape  Cod] ;  yet  God  had 
odierwifle  disposed,  who  struck  Tisqwxrdum  with  siclmess,  insomuch  as  he 
diere  died,  which  crossed  their  southward  trading,  and  the  more,  because  the 
master's  sufficiency  was  much  doubted,  and  the  season  very  tempestuous,  and 
not  fit  to  go  upon  discovery,  having  no  guide  to  direct  them."  His  disorder, 
according  to  Prince,  was  a  fever,  ''bleeding  much  at  the  nose,  which  the 
Indians  reckon  a  fatal  symptom.^  He  desir^  the  ffovemor  would  pray  for 
him,  that  he  might  go  to  the  Englishmen's  God,  "bequeathing  his  things  to  , 
•ondry  of  his  English  friends,  as  remembrances  of  his  love ;  of  whom  we 
have  a' great  loss.^  / 

Thus  died  the  famous  Sqwxnto^  or  Tcamuxniwa,  in  December,  16212.  To 
him  the  pilgrims  were  greatly  indebted,  although  he  often,  throu^^  extreme 
folly  and  shortsightedness,  gave  them,  as  well  as  himself  and  others,  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  as  in  the  llife  of  MassawU  ind  Hobomok  will  appear. 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  the  pilot  was  taken  away  by 
death,  and  the  expedition  came  near  bem^  abandoned.  However,  before 
Squanio  died,  he  succeeded  in  introducing  his  fiiends  to  the  sachem  of  Mana- 
moick  and  his  people,  where  they  were  received  and  entertained  in  a  manner 
that  would  do  honor  to  any  people  in  any  age.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of 
remark,  as  none  of  the  Engnah  had  ever  been  there  before,  and  were  utter 
strangers  to  them.  After  tl^y  had  refreshed  them  "  with  store  of  venison  and 
other  victuais,  which  they  brought  them  in  great  abundance,**  they  sold  them 
" 8  kogthtadi  of  eom  ondhtomB^  Humfth  the  peopU  toere  hut  jiw/' 

From  Alanamoick  they  proceeded  to  Massachusetts^  but  could  do  nothing 

*  It  was  a  custom  with  most  Indian  nations  to  dance  when  strangers  came  among  them. 
Baron  Lahantan  says  it  was  the  manner  of  the  Iroouois  to  dance  "  loraqut  les  itrangert 
poBteiU  deau  Uur  mOs,  on  que  leurt  etmemU  enooient  ae$  ambatiadeun  pour  /tart  det  propO' 
maom  de  pedxJ'^Memcira  de  UAmerique,  ii.  110. 
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there,  es  Mr.  Wedo/tCs  men  bad  ruined  the  market  ^Yjp^^f  *^  8S  much  Ibr  a 
quart  of  com,  as  we  used  to  do  for  a  beaver's  akm."  l^ere&re  they  returned 
again  to  Cape  Cod,  to  Nauset,  **  where  the  fiachem  AapJML  used  the  governor 
very  kindly,  and  where  they  bought  8  or  10  hoasheaiSs  of  com  and  beans :  also 
at  a  place  called  MaUaehiutj  where  they  had  like  kind  entertainment  and  com 
also.^  While  here,  a  violent  storm  drove  on  shore  and  so  damaged  their  pinnace, 
that  they  could  not  get  their  com  on  board  the  ship :  so  they  made  a  stack  of  it, 
and  secured  it  from  the  weather,  by  covering  it  with  mats  and  sedge.  ABpind 
was  desired  to  watch  and  keep  wild  animals  from  destroying  it,  until  they 
could  send  for  it ;  also,  not  to  suffer  their  boat  to  be  concern^  with.    All  this 

/he  fidthfully  did,  and  the  governor  returned  home  by  land,  ^  receiving  great 
kindnefls  from  the  Indians  by  the  way.**  At  this  time  there  was  a  ^reat  sick* 
ness  among  die  Massachudetts  Indians,  **'  not  unlike  the  plague,  if  not  the 
same ;"  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  recorded. 

Some  time  aner,  SUmdiuik  went  to  bring  the  com  left  at  Nauset,  and,  as  usual, 
gets  himself  into  difficulty  with  the  Indians.  One  otA^iMPs  men  happening 
to  come  to  one  of  StanduVs  boats,  which  being  left  entirely  without  j^uaid,  he 
took  out  a  few  trinkets,  such  as  '^  beads,  scis6orB,'and  other  trifles,"  which  when 
the  English  captain  found  out,  ''he  took  certain  of  his  company  with  him,  and 
went  to  the  sachem,  tellinff  hiioi  what  had  happened,  and  requiring  the  same 
a^pain,  or  the  party  that  stole  diem,"  **  or  eUe  Ke  would  revenge  U  on  th^  before 
kia  d^Moiure,^  and  so  departed  for  the  night,  *^rtfu9%ng  whaUoever  kindness  they 
offereaJ*  However,  the  next  morning,  Msmndy  attended  by  many  of  his  men, 
went  to  the  Ehu;lish,  ''in  a  stately^  manner,'*  and  restored  ail  the  "trifles;"  for 
/  the  exposing  of  which  the  English  deserved  ten  times  as  much  reprehension 
as  the  man  K>r  taking  them. 

Squaxdo  being  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  sickness  at  Patux^ 
inquirers  for  an  account  of  that  calamity  will  very  reasonably  expect  to  find  it 
in  a  history  of  his  life.  We  therefore  will  relate  all  that  is  known  of  it,  not 
elsewhere  to  be  noticed  in  our  progress.  The  extent  of  its  ravages,  as  near  as 
we  can  judge,  was  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  Kennebeck,  or  perhaps  Penob- 
scot, and  was  supposed  to  have  commenced  about  1617,  and  the  length  of  its 
duradon  seems  to  have  been  between  two  and  three  years,  as  it  was  nearly 
abated  in  1619.  The  Indians  gave  a  fiightfrd  account  of  it,  saying  that  they 
died  so  fast "  that  the  living  were  not  able  to  bury  the  dead."  When  the  Eng- 
lish arrived  in  the  country,  their  bones  were  thick  upon  the  ground  in  many 
I  places.  This  they  looked  upon  as  a  great  providence,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
/  destroyed  "multitudes  of  the  barbarous  heathen  to  make  way  for  the  chosen 
people  of  God." 

**  Some  had  6X|Nred  in  fight.— the  brands 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony  Lands,— 

In  plague  and  famine  some." — Campbell. 

All  wars  and  disasters,  in  those  days,  were  thought  to  be  preceded  by  some 
strange  natural  appearance,  or,  as  appeared  to  them,  unnatural  appearance  or 
phenomenon  ;  hence  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  in  1618,  was  considered  by 
some  the  jmnecursor  of  this  pestilence.* 

We  win  ^ve  here,  from  a  curious  work,  \  in  the  lancuafie  of  the  author,  an 
interesting  passage,  relating  to  this  melancnoly  period  of  the  history  of  the 
people  of  MassasoU^  in  which  he  refers  to  Squaido,  Afler  relating  the  fate  of 
a  French  ship'b  crew  among  the  Wampanoags,  as  extracted  in  the  life  of  Mas- 
sasoiij  in  continuation  of  the  account,  he  proceeds  thus :  "  But  contrary  wise, 
[the  Indians  having  said  "they  were  so  many  ^at  God  could  not  kill  thein," 
when  one  of  the  Frenchmen  rebuked  them  for  their  "wickedness,"  tellinc 
them  God  would  destroy  them,]  in  short  time  after,  the  hand  of  God  fell 
heavily  upon  them,  with  such  a  mortall  stroake,  that  they  died  on  heaps,  as 
they  lay  in  then*  houses,  and  the  living,  that  were  able  to  shift  for  themselves, 
would  runne  away  and  let  them  dy,  ai3  let  then*  cai^ases  ly  above  the  ground 

*  The  year  1618  seems  to  have  been  very  fruitful  in  comets,  "  as  therein  no  less  than  foar 
were  observed.''  I,  MaOur't  Discourse  concerning  Comets,  108.  Boston,  12mo.  1683. 
There  may  be  seen  a  curious  passage  concerning  the  comet  of  1618  in  Rushworth't  HitL 
Col.  of  that  year. 

t  New  English  Canaan,  23,  by  Ttwmat  Morton,  4to.  Amsterdam,  1637. 
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without  burian.  For  in  a  place  where  many  inhabited,  there  hath  been  but 
one  left  alive  to  tell  what  became  of  the  rest ;  the  living  bein^  (as  it  seems)  not 
able  to  bury  the  dead.  They  were  left  for  crowes,  kites,  and  vermlne  to  pray 
upon.  And  the  bones  and  skulls,  upon  the  severall  places  of  their  habitations 
made  such  a  spectacle,  after  my  comming  into  those  parts,*  that,  as  I  travailed 
in  that  forrest  nere  the  Massachussets,  it  seemed  to  me  a  new-found  Golgotha." 
Sir  I^dincmdo  Chrves,  as  we  have  seen,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coast 
of  New  England.  After  his  design  fkiled  at  Sagadahock,  he  tells  us  that  he 
sent  over  a  ship  upon  his  own  account,  which  was  to  leave  a  company  under 
one  VintSjf  to  remain  and  trade  hi  the  country.  These  were  his  own  servants, 
and  he  ordered  ^  them  to  leave  the  ship  and  snipes  company,  for  to  foOow  their 
business  in  the  usual  place,  (for,  he  says,  I  knew  they  would  not  be  drawn  to 
seek  by  anv  means,]  by  these,  and  the  help  of  those  natives  formerly  Sent  oveV, 
I  come  to  be  truly  mrormed  of  so  much  as  gave  me  assurance  that  in  time  I 
should  want  no  undertakers,  though  as  yet  I  was  forced  to  hire  men  to  stay 
there  the  winter  quarter,  at  extreme  rates,  and  not  without  danger,  for  that  the 
wart  had  consumed  the  Bashaba,  and  the  most  of  the  great  sagamores,  with 
such  men  of  action  as  followed  them,  and  those  that  remained  were  sore 
afflicted  with  the  plague  ;  for  that  the  country  was  in  a  manner  left  void  of 
inhabitants.  Notwithstanding,  Vines,  and  the  rest  with  him  that  lay  in  the 
cabins  with  those  people  that  died,  some  more,  some  less,  mightily,  (blessed  be 
God  for  it)  not  one  or  them  ever  felt  their  heads  to  ache  while  they  stayed 
there."  Here,  although  we  are  put  in  possession  of  several  of  the  most  impor* 
tant  facts,  yet  our  venerable  author  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  main  particulars — 
I  mean  that  of  dates.  Therefore  we  gain  no  further  data  as  to  the  time  or 
continuance  of  this  plague  among  the  Indians ;  for  Sir  Ferdinccndo  adds  to  the 
above,  **  and  this  course  I  held  some  years  together,  but  nothing  to  my  private 

IMt>fit,''  &C. 

In  CapL  Snulh^a  account  of  New  England,  published  in  1631,  he  has  a 
passage  about  the  plague,  which  is  much  IDce  that  we  have  given  above  from 
Morton.  The  ship  cast  away,  he  says,  was  a  fishing  vessel,  and  the  man  that 
they  kept  a  prisoner,  on  telling  them  he  feared  his  God  would  destroy  them, 
their  king  made  him  stand  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  coUected  his  people  about 
it  that  the  man  might  see  how  numerous  they  were.  When  he  had  done  this, 
he  demanded  of  the  Frenchman  whether  his  God,  that  he  told  so  much  about, 
had  so  many  men,  and  whether  they  could  kill  all  those.  On  his  assuring  the 
king  that  he  could,  they  derided  him  as  before.  Soon  after,  the  plsgue  carried 
off  an  of  the  Massachusetts,  5  or  600,  leaving  only  30,  of  whom  28  were  killed 
by  their  neighbors,  the  other  two  escaping  until  the  English  came,  to  whom 
they  save  their  country.  The  English  told  the  Indians  that  the  disease  was 
the  plague.  Capt.  Smith  says  this  account  is  second  hand  to  him,  and  therefore 
bess  to  be  excused  if  it  be  not  true  in  aU  its  particulars. 

We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  Indian 
history. 

Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  resided  at  a  place  called  Pokanoket 
or  Pawkunnawkut,  by  the  Indians,  which  is  now  incluaed  in  the  town  of  Bris- 
tol, Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  chief  renowned  more  in  peace  than  war,  and 
was,  as  long  as  he  lived,  a  fnend  to  the  English,  notwithstanding  they  committed 
repeated  usurpations  upon  his  lands  and  liberties. 

This  chiers  name  has  been  written  vvith  ^reat  variation,  as  ffoosamequiny  Asuh- 
mtqtdn,  Oosameauen,  Osamekin,  OiesamequxnyOtcscanequine^Uasamequenj  Wasam- 
tgin,  &c. ;  but  tne  name  bjr  which  lie  is  ^neraUy  known  in  history,  is  that  with 
which  we  commence  his  life.§    Mr.  iVince,  in  his  Annals,  says  of  that  name, 

*  Bfr.  Morion  first  came  over  in  1622.  He  settled  near  Weymouth.  Ader  great  trouble 
and  losses  from  those  of  a  ditTcrent  religion,  he  was  banished  out  of  the  country,  and  had  his 
property  sequestered,  but  soon  aAer  returned.  He  died  in  York,  Me./  1G46.  If  it  oe  pretended 
that  Morion  had  no  religionj  we  say,  "  Judge  not."    He  professed  to  have. 

t  Mr.  Richard  Vines,  America  painted  to  ttte  Life,  by  Perd.  Gorget ,  Esq.  4to.  Lond.  1659. 

\  A  great  war  among  the  Indians  at  this  time  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  first  writers,  but 
the  paiticulan  of  it  eaonot  be  known.  It  seems  to  have  been  between  the  Tarratines  and 
tribes  to  the  west  of  Pascataqua. 

4  Some  have  derived  the  name  of  Mtutachutetis  from  this  chief,  but  that  conjecture  is  not 
la  De  heeded.    If  any  man  knew,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  Roger  tvUUamt  did. 
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**  the  printed  accoimtB  generally  spell  him  MassagoU ;  Gov.  Bracfford  ^writes 
him  Massasoyt,  and  Massasoyd ;  but  I  find  the  ancient  people,  fix)m  their 
fiithers  in  Plimouth  colony,  pronounced  his  name  Morsas-io^r  Still  we  find 
no  inclination  to  change  a  letter  in  a  name  so  venerable,  and  which  has  been  so 
long  established ;  for  u  a  writer  suffer  the  spirit  of  innovation  in  himself,  he 
knows  not  where  to  stop,  and  we  pronounce  him  no  catiiqmry. 

It  has  often  been  thought  strange,  that  so  mild  a  sachem  as  Jtf(u«a«n^  should 
have  possessed  so  sreat  a  country,  and  our  wonder  has  been  increased  when 
we  consider,  that  mdian  possessions  are  generaUy  obtained  bv  prowess  and 
great  personal  courage.  We  know  of  none  who  could  boast  of  such  extensive 
dominions,  where  all  were  contented  to  consider  themselves  his  fiiends  and 
children.  Powhatan,  PonUaCf  LUUe'turtle,  Tecumaeh,  and  many  more  that  we 
could  name,  have  swayed  many  tribes,  but  theirs  was  a  temporary  union,  in  an 
emergency  of  war.  That  MassasaU  should  be  able  to  hold  so  many  tribes 
together,  without  constant  war,  required  qualities  belonging  only  to  few.  That 
he  was  not  a  warrior  no  one  will  allow,  when  the  testimony  of  Annawon  is  so 
direct  to  the  point  For  that  great  chief  gave  Capt  Church  "an  account  of 
what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly,  in  the  wars  against  many  nations 
of  Indians,  when  he  served  AnLhrnequifij  Pfnlip^s  father." 

The  limits  of  his  country  towards  the  Nipmuks,  or  inland  Indians,  are  not 
precisef  but  upon  the  east  and  west  we;  are  sure.  It  is  evident,  however,  from 
•  the  following  extract,  that,  in  1647,  the  Nipmuks  were  rather  uncertain  about 
their  sachem,  and  probably  belonged  at  one  time  to  Massasoitf  and  at  another 
to  the  Narra^ansets,  or  others,  as  circumstances  impelled.  "The  Nopnat 
(Nipnet,  or  Nipmuk)  Indians  having  noe  sachem  of  tneir  own  are  at  liberty ; 
part  of  them,  by  their  own  choice,  doe  appertaine  to  the  Narraganset  sachem, 
and  parte  to  ue  Mobegens."  *  And  certainly,  in  1660,  those  of  Quabaog 
belonged  to  MasaasoU  or  Wasaameginj  as  he  was  then  called  (if  he  be  the 
same),  as  will  be  evident  firom  facts,  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Uncaa.  He 
own^  Cape  Cod,  and  all  that  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  between 
Narraganset  and  Massachusetts  bays;  extending  inland  between  Pawtucket 
and  Charles  rivers,  a  distance  not  satisfactorily  ascertained,  as  was  said  before, 
together  with  all  the  contiguous  islands.  It  was  filled  with  many  tribes  or 
nations,  and  all  looking  up  to  him,  to  sanction  all  their  expeditions,  and  settle 
all  their  difficulties.  And  we  may  remark,  further,  with  regard  to  the 
Nipmuks,  that  at  one  time  they  were  his  tributaries.  And  this  seems  the  more 
probable,  for  in  Philip's  war  there  was  a  constant  intercomse  between  them, 
and  when  any  of  his  men  made  an  escape,  their  course  was  directly  into  the 
country  of  the  Nipmuka  No  such  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  Narra- 
gansets  and  either  of  these.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  messenger  from  the 
Narragansets  arrived  in  the  counny  of  the  Nipmuks,  with  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  English,  to  show  that  they  had  joined  m  the  war,  he  was  at  first  fired 
upon,  though  afterwards,  when  two  additional  heads  were  brought,  he  was 
received  with  them. 

Masaasoii  had  several  places  of  residence,  but  the  principal  was  Mount  Hope, 
or  PokanokeL  The  English  early  gave  it  the  name  of  Mount  Hope,  but  from 
what  circumstance  we  have  not  learned.  Some  suppose  the  wordsMount  Hope 
corrupted  from  the  Indian  words  Monrtop,\  but  with  what  reason  we  are  not 
informed.  Since  we  have  thus  early  noticed  the  seat  of  the  ancient  chiefi,  be- 
fore proceeding  with  the  life  of  the  first  of  the  Wampanoass,  we  will  five  a 
description  of  it  It  appears  to  the  best  advantage  firom  me  village  of  Fall 
River,  in  the  town  of  Troy,  Massachusetts,  fix>m  which  it  is  distant  about  four 
miles.  From  this  place,  its  top  veiy  much  resembles  the  dome  of  the  state- 
He  learned  from  the  Indian  themselves,  "that  ttie  MassachusetU  were  called  so  from  the  Blue 
HiUs."  In  the  vocabulary  of  Indian  words,  by  Rev.  John  Cotton,  the  definiUon  of  Massa- 
efiusett  is,  "  an  kill  in  tfte'form  of  an  arrow^s  head." 
*  Records  of  the  U.  Col.  in  Hazard,  ii.  92. 

t  Alden^s  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  iv.  685.  President  Btiles,  in  his  notes  to  the  second 
edition  of  Church's  Hist.  Philip's  War,  p.  7,  spells  it  Mont-haup  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the 
text  of  either  edition.  Moreover,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  Mon-Ujp  is  derived 
from  Indian  word  or  words,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  corruption  of  th«  two 
English  words  commonly  us^  in  naming  it. 
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house  in  Boston,  as  seen  fiom  many  places  in  the  vicinity,  at  four  or  five  miles' 
distance.  Its  height  by  admeasurement  is  said  to  be  about  200  feet*  It  is 
very  steep  on  the  side  towards  Pocaaset,  and  its  appearance  is  very  regular. 
To  its  natural  appearance  a  gentleman  of  Bristol  has  contributed  to  add 
materially,  by  placing  upon  its  sunmiit  a  circular  summer-house,  and  this  is  a 
TOincipal  reason  why  it  so  much  resembles  the  Massachusetts  state-house. 
This  mount,  therefore,  since  some  time  previous  to  1824,  does  not  appear  as  in 
the  dajs  of  MasaasoU^  and  as  it  did  to  his  early  friends  and  visitors,  WvmIow 
and  Mamden,  It,  was  sufficiently  picturesque  without  such  addition,  as  an 
inunense  stone  originally  formed  its  sunmiit,  and  completed  its  domelike 

S»pearance.  The  octagonal  summer-house  being  placed  upon  this,  completes 
e  cupola  or  turret  From  this  the  view  of  Providence,  Warren,  Bristol,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  surrounding  country,  is  very  beautiful. 

This  eminence  was  knovm  among  the  Narragansets  by  the  name  Pokcmokdy 
which  signified  in  their  language  the  wood  or  kmd  on  the  other  side  of  the  too/er, 
and  to  the  Wampanoags  by  the  name  Somoams,  And  it  is  worthy  remark  here 
that  KuequenAku  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  Philadelphia  now  stands. 
Mr.  Heckewelder  says,  h  signified  the  grove  of  the  long  pine  trees.  There  was  a 
place  in  Middleborough,  and  another  in  Raynham,  where  he  spent  some  part 
of  particular  seasons,  perhaps  the  summer.  Tbe^ place  in  Raynham  was  near 
Fowling  Pond,  and  he  no  doubt  had  many  others. 

air  JWiffl^  Ih^^  is  the  first,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  that  set  foot 
upon  the  shores  of  New  England.  This  was  in  1586,  about  seven  years  after 
he  had  taken  possession,  ana  named  the  same  Country  T^ew^Englancror  in  e w 
Albion,  upon  tne  western  side  of  the  continent  It  is  an  error  of  long  standing, 
that  Prince  CharUa  named  the  country  New  England,  and  it  even  now  so 
stands  upon  the  pa^  of  history.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  Sir  Drancis  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  it  American  historians  seem  to  have  looked  no  fuf- 
dier  ^an  Prince  and  Robertson^  and  hence  assert  that  Capt  Smith  named  the 
country  New  England.  We  vvill  now  hear  Smith  f  on  this  matter.  *^  New 
England  is  that  part  of  America,  in  the  Ocean  sea,  opposite  to  JVbua  Mnon,  in 
the  South  Sea,  discovered  by  the  most  memorable  Sir  Drancis  Drake^  in  his 
voyage  about  the  world,  m  regard  \ohereof  this  is  stiled  New  England." 

Capt.  SiMOiy  in  1614,  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  what  is  now  New  Eng- 
land, and  because  the  country  was  already  named  New  England,  or,  which  is 
the  same,  New  Albion,  upon  its  v^estem  coast,  he  thought  it  most  proper  to 
stamp  it  anew  upon  the  eastern.  Therefore  Capt  SimJEh  neither  takes  to  him- 
self tne  honor  of^naming  New  Endand,  as  some  vmters  of  authority  assert,  nor 
does  he  give  it  to  King  VharUs^  as  Dr.  BoherUon  and  many  others,  copying  him, 
have  done. 

The  noble  and  generous  minded  ;&nt^  unlike  Americva^  would  not  permit 
or  suffer  his  respected  firiend  and  cotemporary  to  be  deprived  of  any  honor 
due  to  him  in  his  day  ;  and  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  revival  of  the  name 
New  England  in  1614. 

It  was  upon  some  part  of  Cape  Cod  that  the  great  circumnavigator  landed. 
He  vnis  visited  bv  the  ^  king  of^  the  country,"  wno  submitted  his  territories  to 
him,  as  IBRt^  haa  done  on  the  western  coast  After  several  days  of  mutual 
trade,  and  exchange  of  kindnesses,  during  which  time  the  natives  became 
greatly  attached  to  Sir  Ftwmxs^  he  departed  for  England.  Whether  the  ^  kine 
of  the  country "  here  mentioned  were  Massasoity  we  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing,  as  our  accounts  do  not  give  any  name ;  but  it  was  upon  his  domin- 
ions that  this  first  landing  was  made,  and  we  have  therefore  thought  it  proper 
to  be  thus  particular,  and  which,  wo  venture  to  predict,  vrill  not  be  unaccepta- 
ble to  our  readers.! 

*  Tamo^rden,  269. 

t  See  his  **  Detcription  of  N.  England,"  and  the  error  may  henceforth  be  dispensed  with. 

X  The  first  authority  which  we  found  for  these  interestin?  foets,  (interestin|f  to  evenj  son  of 
New  England,)  is  a  work  entitled  "  Naval  Biography,"  dec.  of  Ureat  Britain,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Lond(»,  1805,  and  is  in  these  words  >—"  The  first  attempt  towards  a  rerular  colonization  of 
N.  England,  occurs  in  the^rear  1606.  It  will  easil)r  be  recollected,  that  this  part  of  the  Aroer- 
iean  continent  was  first  distinguished  by  the  captains  Barlow  ana  Anddas ;  that  Sir  Francis 
DraJttf  when  be  touched  here  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  in  1686,  was  the  first  Eng- 
fishmaa  who  landed  m  these  parts,  and  to  whom  one  of  the  Indian  kings  submitted  his  territoij  $ 
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Smith  landed  in  many  places  upon  the  shores  of  Massasotfs  dommions,  one 
of  which  places  he  named  Plimouih,  which  happened  to  be  the  same  which 
now  bears  that  name.  "• 

Our  accounts  make  Capt  Bartholomew  Gcoata2((the  next  visitor  to  the  shores 
of  MassasofUj  after  Sir  Irancis  Th-ake.  His  voyag^was  in  1602^  and  he  was 
the  first  who  came  in  a  direct  course  from  Old  to  New  BndancT.  He  landed 
in  the  same  place  where  Sir  Francis  did  16  years  before.  Tiie  route  had  hith- 
erto been  by-  the  Canaries  and  West  India  Islands,  and  a  voyage  to  and  firom 
New  England  took  up  nearly  a  year. 

We  can  know  nothine  of  the  early  times  of  MassasoiL  Our  next  visitor  to 
his  country,  that  we  shall  here  notice,  was  Capt  IThoTnas  Derrner,'  This  was 
in  May,'16]L9<'  He  sailed  for  Monhigon;  thence,  in  that  month,  for  Virginia, 
in  an  open  pinnace ;  consequently  was  obliged  to  keep  close  in  shore.  He 
found  places  which  had  been  inhabited,'  but  at  that  time  contained  no  people  ; 
and  faither  onward  neai-Iy  all  were  dead,  of  a  great  sickness,  which  was  dicn 

frevailing,  but  nearly  abated.  When  h6  came  to  PUmouth,  all  were  dead, 
'rom  thence  he  traveled  a  day's  journey  into  the  country  westward,  to  Ka- 
masket,  now  Middleborough.  From  this  place  he  sent  a  messenger  to  visit 
Mctasasoit.  In  this  expedition,  he  redeemed  two  Frenchmen  fix)m  Massasoifs 
people,  who  had  been  cast  away  on  the  coast  three  years  before. 

But  to  be  more  particular  with  Capt  DerwJer,  we  wifl  hear  him  in  his  own 
manner,  which  is  by  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Saiik^  PurchaSy  the  compiler  of  the 
Pilgrimage,  dated  27  Dec.  1619.  J 

"When  I  arrived  at  my  savage's  [Sqwm6*8]  native  country,  (finding  all 
dead,)  I  travelled  alongst  a  day's  journey,  to  a  place  called  J\hanmast(^tn/tj 
where  finding  inhabitants,  I  despatched  a  messenger,  a  day's  journey  farther 
west,  to  Pocanokit,  which  bordereth  on  the  sea ;  whence  came  to  see  me  two 
kings,  attended  with  a  ^ard  of  50  armed  men,  who  being  well  satisfied  with 
that  my  sava^  and  I  discoursed  untp  them,  (beinff  desirous  of  novehy,)  gave 
me  content  m  whatsoever  I  demanded ;  where  I  round  that  former  relations 
were  true.    Here  I  redeemed  a  Frenchman,  and  afterwards  another  at  Massta- 

and  that  Capt.  GonwUj  who  made  a  little  stay  in  the  same  place,  gave  such  a  report  of  N. 
flogland  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  adventurous  countrymen,  some  of  whom  immediately 
procured  a  charter,"  &c. — Vol.  I.  p.  dS7,  338.  If  we  could  know  from  whence  the  above  was 
taken  (that  is,  the  authority  the  wnter  of  that  work  made  use  of),  it  might  at  once,  perhaps, 
settle  the  question.  CHdnuxon,  I.  25,  has  the  salne  fact,  though  not  quite  so  circumstamially 
related.  Mr.  Bancrofif  in  his  I.  Vol.  of  the  Hist.  United  Stales,  supposes  Oidmixon,  throu^ 
carelessness,  mbtakes  Drake^s  landing  in  California,  in  1579,  for  that  in  N.  Eui^land,  in  16^6, 
because,  as  we  suppose,  he  had  not  seen  the  fact  elsewhere  staled.  But  Draxe  was  40  days 
from  Virginia  to  Fl}'mouth,  which  would  five  him  time  enough  to  have  visited  N.  England. 
See  "The  Life  and  Dangerous  Voyages  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,"  &c.,  small  12mo.,  London, 
(without  date),  page  133.    See  also  &Uh*3  Virginia,  p.  16.^ 

What  IS  said  in  Blome's  account  of  America,  p.  ilO,  is  not  very  conclusive.  His  words 
are,  "  The  year  following  (1585),  Sir  Ricliard  OreemyUe  conveyed  an  English  colony  thither 
[this  author  mistakes  the  situaticm  of  the  places  he  describes,  in  a  wretched  manner],  under  tlie 
government  of  Mr.  Ralph  Lane,  who  continued  there  [>'ct  ne  is  speaking  of  N.  Eng.]  till  the 
next  year  (1586),  but,  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion,  returned,  with  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
into  En^and.  bein?  accounted  by  some  the  nrst  discoverer  thereof.''  Blome's  work  was 
printed  m  1687,  and  ma\'  have  been  Oldmixon's  authority.  In  the  Gent.  Mag.,  Vol.  XXV., 
p.  291.  it  is  said,  **  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  made  a  discent  on  the  coast,  continued  there  btit  a 
very  snort  lime,  so  that  whatever  had  been  known  of  this  country  was  so  much  forgotten  in  1602, 
that  Gosnold  fell  in  with  the  coast  by  accident,  as  he  wa^  pursuing  another  design.''  Forster's 
error  about  Sir  Francis's  beinr  on  the  coast  in  1585,  is  surprising;  but  it  is  still  more  surpris- 
ing that  any  one,  pretending  lobe  an  historian,  should  copy  it.  S^  Forster,  295,  and  Anspach, 
Newfoundland,  74.  In  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  an  account  of  Sir  Bernard  Drake^s 
expedition  to  the  New  England  seas,  in  1585,  may  be  seen ;  also  in  Purchase,  v.  1882.  Queen 
Elizabeth  sent  over  Sir  ffemard,  with  a  naval  force,  to  dispossess  any  Portuguese,  or  others, 
that  he  might  find  fishing  there.  He  found  many  vessels  employed  in  that  business,  some  of 
which  he  captured,  and  dispersed  the  rest,  and  returned  to  England  with  several  Portuguese 
prizes.  Now  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  EUzabeili  had  instructed  Sir  Francis  to  coast  up 
mto  these  seas,  when  he  had  finished  his  designs  in  South  America  and  Virginia,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  vessels  of  other  nations  usurping  the  rights  of  her  citizens ;  and  hence  inattentive 
writers  have  confounded  the  names  of  Sir  Bernard  and  Sir  Francis,  they  being  both  distin- 
ffuisbed  admirals  at  that  time,  and  both  having  the  same  surname,  and  originalljr  of  the  same 
mmily.  The  expedition  of  Sir  Bernard  was  tne  year  before  that  of  Sir  Francis,  and  henco 
aroie  the  anaehronism.  Several  English  navu;aton  had  been  on  this  coast  before  1600.  Capt. 
Oeorgt  Drake  made  a  voyage  to  tM  river  St.  Lawrence  in  1593 ;  but  whether  any  of  them 
landM  in  what  is  now  New  England,  is  at  present  unknown. 
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ehimit,  who  three  yean  ednce  escaped  shipwreck  at  the  north-east  of  Cape 

Cod." 

-    We  hare  mentioned  his  interview  with  Masaasoity  whom  we  suppose  was 

one  of  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  letter,  and  Quadtquina  was  no  ooubt  the 

other. 

In  another  letter,  Mr.  Dermer  says  the  Indians  would  have  killed  him  at  v^ 
Nanoadcet,  had  not  Squanto  entreated  hard  for  him.  *<  Then*  desire  of  revenge  ' 
(he  adds)  was  occasioned  by  an  Englishman,  who,  having  many  of  them  on  / 
board,  made  great  slaughter  of  them  with  their  murderers  and  small  shot,  when  v 
(as  they  say)  they  offered  no  injuiy  on  their  parts." 

Mr.  Thomas  Morton,*  the  author  who  made  himself  so  merry  at  the  expense 
of  the  Pilgrims  qf  Plimouth,  has  the  following  jpassage  concerning  these 
Frenchmen: — ^It  fortuned  some  few  yeares  betore  the  English  came  to 
inhabit  at  new  Plimmouth  in  New  England,  that,  upon  some  mstast  given  in 
the  Massachussets  Bay,  by  Frenchmen,  then  trading  there  with  ^e  natives  for 
beaver,  they  set  upon  the  men,  at  such  advantage,  that  they  killed  manie  of 
them,  burned  their  shipp,  then  riding  at  anchor  by  an  island  there,  now  called 
PtddocJCs  hUmdj  in  memory  of  Leonard  Peddodc  that  landed  there,  (where 
maqy  wilde  anckiesf  haunted  that  time,  which  hee  thought  had  bin  tame,)  dis- 
tributing them  unto  five  sachems  which  were  lords  of  the  severall  territories 
adjoynind^  they  did  keep  them  so  long  as  they  Uved,  only  to  sport  themselves 
at  them,  and  made  these  five  Frenchmen  fetch  them  wood  and  water,  which  is 
the  generall  worke  they  require  of  a  servant  One  of  these  five  men  outliving 
the  rest,  had  learned  so  much  of  their  language,  as  to  rebuke  them  for  their 
bloudy  deede :  saying  that  God  would  be  angry  with  them  for  it ;  and  that  he 
wouki  in  ins  displeasure  destroy  them ;  but  me  salvages  (it  seems,  boasting 
of  their  stren^|  replyed,  and  said,  that  they  were  so  many  tnat  God  could  not 
kill  themu"  This  seenos  to  be  the  same  story,  only  differently  told  firom  that 
related  above  firom  Smiffu 

V^  11,  P-  8-tI  162g,  thft  nijjprnmg  had  arrived  at  Plimouth,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  a  portion  of  Massasoi^a  country.  With  the  nature  of  their 
proceedings,  he  yns  at  first  unacquamted,  and  sent  occasionally  some  of  his 
men  to  observe  their  strange  motions!  Very  f&w  of  these  Indians,  however, 
were  seen  by  the  pilgrims.  At  length  he  sent  one  of  his  men,  who  had  been 
some,  time  with  the  Endish  fishing  vessels  about  the  countzy  of  the  Kenne- 
beck,  and  had  learned  aLtde  of  theu*  language,  to  observe  more  strictly  what 
was  progres^g  among  the  stransers  at  his  place  of  Patuxet,  which  tHese 
intruders  now  ^led  Phmouth.    Tnis  was  in  March,  1G21. 

•  In  his  "  Nao  Canaan,"  22, 23. 

t  Modern  naturalists  do  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  animal ! 

^  The  length  of  a  year  was  fixed  by  JtUiua  Caaar  at  365  days  and  6  hours,  or  3651  days. 
TboJ  of  a  day  beinf  omitted  for  4  years  amounted  to  a  whole  day,  and  was  then  addea  to 
the  du3  in  the  ntonth  of  Pebnuaryt  wUch  4lh  year  was  celled  leap  year,  because  it  leaped 
forward  one  day.  But  by  this  supputation  it  was  perceived  that  the  year  was  too  long,  and 
cooseqaently  ihe  seasons  were  getting  out  of  place.  Pope  Oregorv  found,  in  1582,  that  the 
vernal  equinox,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council,  A.  D.  325,  fell  on  21  March,  fell  now 
10  days  beyond  it  j  therefore  he  ordered  10  days  to  be  struck  out  of  October,  1^ :  and  to 
prevent  the  i^ecurrence  of  the  difficulty  in  future,  decreed  that  3  days  should  be  abated  m  every 
400  ^«ars,  by  restoring  leap  years  to'common  years  at  the  end  of  3  successive  centuries,  and 
making  leap  rear  agam  at  Ilie  close  of  every  4th  century.  Thus  1700, 1800, 1900, 2100,  &c. 
though  divisiole  by  4,  are  common  years,  out  2000, 2400,  2800,  &c.  are  leap  years.  This 
niedK>d  of  keeping  the  year  is  called  New  Sttlk,  and  that  before  the  reformation  by 
Or«gory,  Old  Style.  Even  this  correction  does  not  set  the  year  exactly  right  $  but  the  error 
is  SD  small  that  it  amounts  to  scarce  a  da^  and  a  half  in  5000  years,  and  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  a  nearer  approximation. 

Because  this  correction  had  a  Catholic  or  Popish  oriein.  Protestants  would  not  for  a  long 
time  adopt  it  At  length,  m  the  year  1751,  the  English  Parliament  enacted,  that  the  3d  <x 
Sept.  of  that  year  should  be  callea  the  I4th,  thereby  striking  out  11  days,  which  their  calendar 
at  thai  late  period  recmired,  to  reduce  it  to  the  uregorian.  And  hence  the  reason  of  our 
callm^  the  11  Dec.  O.  S..  the  22  N.  S.  The  reason  also  of  our  adding  1 1  days  instead  of  10 
is  obvioos,  because,  in  adopting  the  Catholic  method  170  years  afler  it  bad  Seen  introduced 
by  On^ry,  another  day  was  gained,  and  therefore  lO-^Aaall, 
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We  have,  in  speaking  ofSamoset  and  Squundo^  observed  that  it  was  through 
the  agency  of  the  former  that  a  knowledge  was  eained  by  the  pilgrims  of  Mas- 
sasoit.  It  was  upon  22  March,  1621,  that  they  Drousht  the  welcome  news  to 
Pliipouth,  that  their  chief  was  near  at  hand  ;*  ^  and  they  brought  with  them 
(say  the  Piimms)  some  few  skins  to  truck,  and  some  red  herrings,  newly  taken 
and  dried,  but  not  salted ;  and  signified  unto  us,  that  their  great  sagamore, 
MasacaaUj  was  hard  by,  with  Qwtdequinaj  his  brother.  They  could  not  well 
express  in  English  what  they  would ;  but  afler  an  hour  the  king  came  to  the 
top  of  an  hill  [supposed  to  be  that  now  called  fFatson%  on  the  south  side  of 
Town-brook]  over  against  us,  and  had  in  his  train  60  men,  that  we  could 
well  behold  them,  and  they  us.  We  were  not  willing  to  send  our  governor 
to  them,  and  they  unwilling  to  come  to  us:  so  Squanto  went  again  unto  him, 
I  who  brought  word  that  we  should  send  one  to  parley  with  him,  which  we  did, 
/  which  was  Edxoard  WvntlotOi  to  know  his  mind,  and  to  signify  the  mind  and 
will  of  our  governor,  which  was  to  have  trading  and  peace  with  hinu  We 
sent  to  the  king,  a  pair  of  knives,  and  a  copper  chain,  with  a  jewel  in  it  To 
^yadtqimina  we  sent  likevnse  a  knife,  and  a  jewel  to  hang  in  his  ear,  and 
withal  a  pot  of  strong  water,  a  good  quantity  of  biscuit,  and  some  butter, 
which  were  all  willingly  accepted.** 

The  Englishman  then  made  a  speech  to  him  about  his  kind's  love  and  good- 
ness to  him  and  his  people,  and  that  he  accepted  of  him  as  his  friend  and  ally. 
'*  He  liked  well  of  the  speech,  (say  the  English,)  and  heard  it  attentively,  though 
the  interpreters  did  not  well  express  it  AAer  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  himsdf, 
and  given  the  rest  to  his  company,  he  looked  upon  our  messenger's  sword  and 
armor,  which  he  had  on,  with  intimation  of  his  desire  to  buy  it ;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  our  messenger  showed  his  unwillingness  to  part  with  it  In  the 
end  he  left  him  in  the  custody  of  ^vuidtquhna,  his  brother,  and  came  over  the 
brook,  and  some  20  men  following  hioL  We  kept  six  or  seven  as  hostages  for 
our  messenger." 

As  Massasoii  proceeded  to  meet  the  English,  they  met  him  with  six  soldiers, 
who  saluted  each  other.  Several  of  his  men  were  with  him,  but  all  left  their 
bows  and  arrows  behind.  They  were  conducted  to  a  new  house  which  was 
|}artly  finished,  and  a  green  rug  was  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  several  cush- 
ions for  MasBOsoii  and  his  chiefs  to  sit  down  upon.  Then  came  the  English 
fovemor,  followed  by  a  drummer  and  trumpeter  and  a  few  soldiers,  and  afler 
issing  one  another,  all  sat  down.  Some  strons  water  being  brought,  the 
governor  drank  to  Mcuscuoii,  who  in  his  turn  ^  drank  a  gi*eat  draught,  tiiat 
made  him  sweat  all  the  while  afler." 

They  now  proceeded  to  make  a  treaty,  which  stipulated,  that  neither  Moaaa- 
aoU  nor  any  of  his  people  should  do  hurt  to  the  English,  and  that  if  they 
did  they  should  be  given  up  to  be  punished  by  them ;  and  that  if  the  English 
did  any  harm  to  him  or  any  of  his  people,  they  (the  English)  would  do  the  like 
to  them.  That  if  any  did  unjustly  war  against  him,  the  English  were  to  aid 
him,  and  he  was  to  do  the  same  in  his  turn,  and  by  so  doing  King  James  would 
esteem  him  his  friend  and  ally. 

/''All  which  (they  say|  the  king  seemed  to  like  well,  and  it  was  applauded 
of  his  followers."  Ana  they  add,  *^  All  the  while  he  sat  by  the  governor,  he 
trembled  for  fear." 

At  this  time  he  is  described  as  <'  a  very  lusty  man,  in  his  best  years,  an  able 
^^Yi  grave  of  countenance,  and  spare  of  speech;  in  his  attire  Uttle  or  notliing 
differing  from  the  rest  of  his  followers,  only  in  a  great  chain  of  white  bone 
beads  about  his  neck;  and  at  it,  behind  his  neck,  hangs  a  little  ba^  of  tobacco, 
which  he  drank,  and  gave  us  to  drink.f    His  face  was  painted  with  a  sad  red 

*  MourVf  narrative  is  here  continued  from  the  last  extract  in  p.  10,  without  any  onoissioo. 

1 1  presume  that  by  ''  drinking  tobacco/'  smoking  is  meant.  The  pilgrims  were  probably 
not  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  smoking  at  all,  and  hence  this  sort  of  misnomer  is  not 
strai^e,  though  it  may  be  thought  a  littJe  odd.  How  long  snu^r^  went  by  the  name  of 
drnJnng  at  Pnmouth  I  do  not  learn ;  but  in  1646  this  entry  is  found  in  the  Plimouth  records  : 
— *'  Anthony  Thacherand  George  Pole  were  chosen  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  order  con- 
cerning disorderly  drinking  of  Tobacco/' 

Roger  WilUams  sa^s,  m  his  Key,  **  Generally  all  the  men  throughout  the  countr)'  have  a 
tobacco-bag,  with  a  pipe  in  it,  hanging  at  their  back.'^ 

Dr.  Uuicher  says,  that  an  aged  man  in  Plimoutli,  who  was  a  great  smoker,  used  to  term 
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iikfijpuRej^  and  oiled  both  head  and  face,  that  he  looked  greasily.  All  his 
followers  lucewiae  were,  in  their  faces,  in  part  or  in  whole,  painted,  some  black, 
some  red,  some  yellow,  and  some  white ;  some  with  crosses  and  other  antic 
works ;  some  had  skins  on  them,  and  some  naked ;  all  strong,  tall  men  in  ap- 
pearance. The  king  had  in  his  bosom,  hanging  in  a  string,  a  great  loi^  knite. 
He  maireUed  much  at  our  trumpet,  and  some  of  his  men  would  sound  it  as 
well  as  they  could.  Samoset  and  Squanto  stayed  all  night  with  us."  Masaasoit 
retired  into  the  woods,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  EDglish,  and  there  encamped 
at  night  with  his  men,  women  and  children.    Thus  ended  March  1£M,  1^1.      . 

During  his  first  visit  to  the  English,  he  expressed  great  signs  of  fear,  and  I 
during  the  treaty  could  not  refrain  fit)m  trembling.*    Thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
bow  much  hand  he  had  in  making  it,  but  lootdd  thai  there  had  never  been  toorse 
ontsmade» 

It  was  agreed  that  some  of  his  people  should  come  and  plant  near  by,  in  a 
few  days,  and  live  there  all  summer.  *'That  night  we  kept  good  watch,  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  danger.  The  next  morning  divers  of  their  people 
came  over  to  us,  hoping  to  get  some  victuals,  as  we  imagined.  Some  or  them 
told  us  the  king  would  nave  some  of  us  come  to  see  him.  Capt  SUmdUh  and 
haae  Alderion  went  vcnterously,  who  were  welcomed  of  him  after  their  man- 
ner. He  pave  them  three  or  four  ffround  nuts  and  some  tobacco.  We  cannot 
yet  conceive,  (they  continue,)  but  that  he  is  willing  to  have  peace  viith  us ;  for 
th^  have  seen  our  people  sometimes  alone  two  or  three  in  the  woods  at  work 
ond  fowling,  when  as  tney  ofiered  them  no  harm,  as  they  might  easily  have 
done ;  and  especially  because  he  hath  a  potent  adversary,  the  Narrohigansets,f 
that  are  at  war  vrith  him,  against  whom  he  thinks  we  may  be  some  streng|th  to 
him ;  for  our  pieces  are  terrible  unto  them.  This  mommg  they  stayed  till  10 
or  11  of  the  clock ;  and  our  governor  bid  them  send  the  king's  ketde,  and  filled 
h  with  peas,  which  pleased  them  well ;  and  so  they  went  their  way."  Thus 
ended  the  first  visit  of  MassasofU  to  the  pilgrims.  We  should  here  note  that  he 
ever  after  treated  the  English  with  km&ess,  and  the  peace  now  concluded 
was  undisturbed  for  nearly  40  years.  Not  that  any  writing  or  articles  of  a 
treaty,  of  which  he  never  had  any  adequate  idea,  was  the  cause  of  his  friendly 
behavior,  but  it  was  the  natural  soodness  of  his  heart 

The  pilgrims  report,  that  at  this  time  he  was  at  vrar  with  the  Narragansets. 
But  if  this  were  the  case,  it  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  some  small 
akirmiahinf. 

Meanwhile  Squanto  and  Samoset  remained  with  the  English,  instructing  them 
how  to  live  in  their  country ;  equal  in  all  respects  to  Sobinson  Cruso^s  man 
Friday,  and  had  De  Foe  lived  in  that  age  he  might  have  made  as  good  a  story 
firom  their  history  as  he  did  firom  that  ofMex€a3ier  Selkirk. — **Sqwmto  went  to 
fish  [a  day  or  two  after  Massasoit  left]  for  eels.  At  night  he  came  home  with 
as  many  as  he  could  lift  in  one  hand,  which  our  people  were  glad  of.  They 
were  fat  and  sweet.  He  trod  them  out  with  his  reet,  an<Lso  caught  them  with 
his  hands,  without  any  other  instrument" 

ft  drinking  tobacco.  Hist.  Plim.  31.  l^b  we  infer  was  within  the  recollection  of  the  au- 
thor. 

The  notion  that  tobaeeo  is  so  called  from  the  island  Tobago,  is  erroneously  entertained  by 
nany.  When  Sir  Francis  Drake  discovered  the  country  to  the  north  of  California,  in  1579. 
the  writer  of  the  account  of  his  voyage  says,  the  Indians  presented  the  admiral  with  a  small 
basket  made  of  rushes,  filled  with  an  herb  they  called  tabah.  From  another  passage  it 
appears,  that  the  Indians  of  that  region,  like  those  of  New  En^and,  had  bags  in  which  tobacco 
was  carried.    Burnetts  Voyaget,  L  344-7. 

*  And,  with  this  fact  before  him,  the  author  of  "  Tales  of  the  Indians"  9By9f  the  treaty  was 
made  with  dtUberatum  and  cheerfmtness  oo  the  part  of  Massasoit  i 

t  Few  Indian  names  have  been  spelt  more  ways  than  this.  From  the  nature  of  the  Indian 
laiij^age,  it  is  evident  that  no  r  should  be  used  in  it.  Nabigonsik  and  Nantigansick.  R. 
If&ioms.— Nechefransitt,  (7o<wtm.— Nantyr^isiks,  Co/^eyufer.— Nanohigeanset,  Winsuno*s 
Good  News  from  JV.  fj^.— Nanhjganset,  Judge  Johnson*  s  Life  of  Oen.  Ureene.^The9e  are 
bat  fisw  of  the  permutations  without  the  r,  and  those  with  it  are  sUU  more  numerous. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  is  still  uncertain.  Madam  Knight,  m  her  Journal,  22  and  S3, 
sajf ,  at  a  place  where  she  happened  to  put  up  for  a  night  in  that  country,  she  heard  some  oi 
the  "  town  topers ''  disputing  aoout  the  origin  of  the  word  Narrc^ganset-^  "  One  said  it  was  so 
named  by  Indians,  because  there  grew  a  brier  there  of  a  prodigious  height  and  bigness,  who 
quoted  ao  Indian  of  so  barbarous  a  name  for  his  author  that  she  could  not  writ«  it.*^  Another 
•aid  it  meant  a  celebrated  spring,  which  was  very  cold  in  summer,  and  "  as  hot  as  could  be 
'  ui  the  winter.'' 
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This  Squanio  became  afterwards  an  important  personage  in  Indian  polidesi 
and  some  of  his  manoeuvres  remind  us  of  some  managing  politicians  of  our 
own  timea  In  1622,  he  forfeited  his  life  by  plotting  to  destroy  that  of  Magsor- 
aoitf  as  will  be  found  related  in  the  life  of  Hooamok.  On  that  occasion,  MassaaoU 
went  himself  to  Plimouth,  ^  beinff  much  offended  and  enraged  against  Tisquan' 
turn; "  but  the  governor  succeeded  in  allaying  his  wrath  lor  that  time.  Soon 
afler,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  entreat  the  governor  to  consent  to  his  being  put  to 
death ;  the  governor  said  he  deserved  death,  but  as  he  knew  not  how  to  get 
along  without  him  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  he  would  spare  him. 

Determined  in  his  purpose,  MassasoU  soon  sent  the  same  messenger  again, 
accompanied  by  many  others,  who  offered  many  beaver  skins  that  TisquarUunt 
miffht  be  given  up  to  them.  They  demanded  him  in  the  name  of  MassasoU^ 
as  being  one  of  his  subjects,  whom,  (says  WinMoWy)  by  our  first  articles  of 
peace,  we  could  not  retain.  But  out  of  respect  to  the  English,  thev  would  not 
seize  him  without  their  consent.  Massasoit  had  sent  his  own  kni&4o  be  used 
in  cutting  off  his  head  and  hands,  which  were  to  be  brought  to  him. 

Meantune  Smujmto  came  and  delivered  himself  up  to  the  governor,  charging 
Hahomok  with  nis  overthrow,  and  telling  him  to  deliver  him  or  not  to  the  mes- 
sengers of  Maasasoit,  as  he  diought  fit  It  seems  from  the  narrative  that,  as 
the  ^vemor  was  about  to  do  it,  they  grew  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  went 
off  m  a  rage.  The  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  a  boat  in  the 
harbor,  wmch  the  governor  pretended  might  be  that  of  an  enemy,  as  there  had 
been  a  rumor  that  uie  Frencn  had  meditated  breaking  up  the  settlement  of  the 
English  in  this  region.  This,  however,  was  doubtless  only  a  pretence,  and 
employed  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  his  unwelcome  visitors.  Hence  that 
Massasoit  should  for  some  tune  afler  **seem  to  frown  "  on  the  English,  as  they 
complain,  is  certainly  no  wonder. 

The  next  summer,  in  June  or  July,  MaasasoU  was  visited  by  several  of  the 
English,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Eaward  ffinsioto,  Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins^  and 
Sqwanto  as  their  interpreter.  Their  object  was  to  find  out  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  case  they  should  have  to  call  upon  him  for  assistance ;  to  keep  good 
the  friendly  correi^ndence  commenced  at  Plimouth ;  and  especially  to  cause 
him  to  prevent  his  men  from  hanging  about  tliem,  and  livmg  upon  them, 
which  was  then  considered  very  buniensome,  as  they  had  begun  to  grow  short 
of  provisions.  That  their  visit  might  be  acceptable,  they  took  along,  for  a 
present,  a  trooper's  red  coat,  writh  some  lace  upon  it,  and  a  copper  chain ;  with 
tliese  MaasasaU  was  exceedingly  well  pleased.  The  chain,  they  told  him,  he 
must  send  as  a  signal,  when  any  of  his  men  wished  to  visit  them,  so  that  they 
mifht  not  be  imposed  upon  by  stran^rs. 

When  the  English  arrived  at  P<3!canoket,  MaaaaaoU  was  absent,  but  was 
immediately  sent  for.  Being  informed  that  he  was  coming,  the  English  began 
to  prepare  to  shoot  off  their  guns ;  this  so  fHghtened  the  women  and  children, 
that  they  ran  away,  u^d  would  not  return  until  the  interpreter  assured  them 
that  they  need  not  fewr ;  and  when  MaaaaaoU  arrived,  they  saluted  him  by  a 
discharge,  at  which  he  was  very  much  elated ;  and  **  who,  afler  their  manner, 
(says  one  of  the  company,)  kindly  welcomed  us,  and  took  us  into  his  house, 
and  set  us  down  by  him,  where,  having  deUvered  our  message  and  presents, 
and  having  put  the  coat  on  his  beu;k,  and  the  chain  about  his  neck,  he  was  not 
a  little  proud  to  behold  himself,  and  hi^  men  also,  to  see  their  king  so  bravely 
attired.'*  •  A  new  treaty  was  now  held  with  him,  and  he  very  gocnl-naturedly 
assented  to  all  that  was  desired.  He  then  made  a  speech  to  his  men,  many  of 
them  being  assembled  to  see  the  English,  which,  as  near  as  they  could  learn  its 
meauinff,  acquamted  them  with  what  course  they  might  pursue  ui  regard  to 
the  Engush.  Among  other  things,  he  said,  ^  Am  I  not  Maaaaaoit^  commander 
of  the  country  about  ua^  la  not  auch  and  auch  placea  mine,  and  the  people  of 
them  7  They  ahaU^take  their  aJdna  to  the  En^iahr  This  his  people  applauded. 
In  his  speech,  ^'  he  named  at  least  thirty  places,"  over  which  he  haa  control. 
''This  being  ended,  he  lighted  tobacco  for  us,  and  fell  to  discoursing  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  king's  majesty,  jnarvelling  that  he  should  live  without  a  wife." 
He  seems  to  have  been  embittered  against  the  French,  and  "wished  ^  us  not  to 
suffer  them  to  come  to  Narraganset,  for  it  was  King  Jamea*a  country,  and  he 

•  Mow-Cs  Relation,  in  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  8oc. 
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VB8  King  Jamit8*8  man."  He  had  no  victuals  at  this  time  to  ^ve  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  night  coming  on,  they  retired  to  rest  supperleas.  fie  had  hut  one 
bed,  if  so  it  might  be  called,  **  beinff  only  planks  laid  a  foot  from  die  ground, 
and  a  thin  mat  upon  them."  *  ^Ue  laid  us  on  the  bed  with  himself  and  his 
wife,  they  at  the  one  end,  and  we  at  the  other.  Two  more  of  his  men,  for 
want  of  room,  pressed  by  and  upon  us ;  so  that  we  were  woroe  weary  of  our 
lodging  than  of^  our  journey." 

^  "  The  next  day,  many  of  their  sachims  or  petty  governors  came  to  see  us, 
and  many  of  their  men  also.  There  they  went  to  their  manner  of  games  for 
skins  and  knives."  It  is  amusing  to  l^um  that  the  English  tried  to  get  a 
chance  in  this  gambling  af&ir.  They  say,  '^  There  we  challenged  them  to 
shoot  with  them  for  skins,"  but  they  were  too  cunning  for  them,  ^^pn^y  they 
desired  to  see  one  of  us  shoot  at  a  mark ;  who  shooting  widi  hail  phot,  they 
wondered  to  see  the  mark  so  full  of  holes."      ^ 

The  nei^  day,  about  one  o'clock,  Massasoit  brought  two  laige  fishes  and 
boiled  them ;  but  the  pilgrims  still  thought  dieir  chance  for  refriahment  very 
HDoalJ,  as  ^  there  were  at  least  forty  looking  for  a  share  in  them ;"  but  scanty  as 
it  was,  it  came  very  timelv,  as  they  had  fasted  two  nights  and  a  day.  The 
£n^ish  now  lefl  him,  at  wmch  he  was  very  sorrowful. 

''Very  importunate  he  was  (says  our  auUior)  to  have  us  stay  with  them 
longer.  But  we  desired  to  keep  the  sabbath  at  home,  and  feared  we  should 
either  be  light-headed  for  want  of  sleep ;  for  what  with  bad  lodging,  the  sav- 
ages' barbarous  singing,  (for  they  used  to  sing  themselves  asleep,^  lice  and  fleas 
ivithin  doors,  and  mufi&etoes  without,  we  coiud  hardly  sleep  all  tne  time  of  our 
being  there ;  we  much  fearing,  that  if  we  should  stay  any  longer,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  recover  home  for  want  of  strength.  So  that,  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, before  sunrising,  we  took  our  leave,  and  departed,  Ma99a9ovi  being  both 
gneved  and  ashamed,  that  he  could  no  better  entertain  us.  And  retaining 
TKsquanium  to  send  from  place  to  place  to  procure  truck  for  us,  and  appointing 
anotner,  called  TokoTnahamon,  in  his  place,  whom  we  had  found  &ithnil  before 
and  after  upon  all  occasions." 

This  faithful  servant,  Tokanuihamony  was  in  the  famous  ''voyage  to  the 
kingdom  of  Nauset,"  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  courage  in  the  expedition 
a^;aiD8t  CatanbiUmL 

In  1623,  M(us<uoU  sent  to  his  friends  in  Plimouth  to  inform  them  that  he 
was  very  dangerously  sick.  Desiring  to  render  him  aid  if  possible,  the  gov- 
ernor despatched  Mr.  fFinslow  again,  with  some  medicines  and  cordials,  and 
Hobhomok  as  interpreter  f^ha^iog  one  Master  John  HamdeOf  a  gentleman  of 
LiOndon,  who  then  wintered  with  us,  and  desured  much  to  see  the  country,  for 
nay  consort"  f  In  their  way  they  found  many  of  his  subjects  were  gone  to 
Pokanoket,  it  being  their  custom  for  all  friends  to  attend  on  such  occasions. 
**  When  we  came  thither  (says  Mr.  Window)  we  found  the  house  so  full  of 
men,  as  we  could  scarce  get  in,  though  they  used  their  best  diligence  to  make 
way  ibr  ns.  There  were  they  in  the  midst  of  their  charms  for  him,  making 
such  a  heUish  noise,  as  it  distempered  us  that  were  well,  and,  therefore,  unlike 
to  ease  him  that  was  sick.  About  him  were  six  or  eight  women,  who  chafed 
his  anna,  legs  and  thighs,  to  keep  heat  in  him.  When  they  had  made  an  end 
of  their  charming,  one  told  him  tnat  his  friends,  the  English,  were  come  to  see 
him.  Having  understanding  left,  but  his  sight  was  wholly  gone,  he  asked,  who 
wa9  come.    They  told  him  Winsnowy  {for  they  cannot  pronounce  the  letter  2, 

*  X.a  Salle  says  (  Expedjtioo  in  America,  p.  l\.)  of  the  Indians^  beds  in  general,  that  "  thoy 
are  made  op  with  some  pieces  of  wood,  upon  which  they  lay  skius  full  of  wool  or  straw,  but^ 
for  their  coverinev  tbe^  use  the  finest  sort  of  skins,  or  else  mat9  dnely  wrought/' 

t  Win$l(no^9  lUlation.  The  Mr.  Hamden  mentioned,  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the 
celebrated  John  Hamden^  famous  in  the  time  of  CharUst,,  and  who  died  of  a  wound  received 
in  ao  attempt  to  intercept  Prince  Ruverl,  near  Oxford,  while  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
paHtament.    See  Rapir^t  England,  ii.  477,  and  KmneLm.  137. 

It  would  be  highly  gratifying,  could  the  certsunty  of  this  matter  be  known  ;  but,  as  yet,  we 
must  acknowlec^  that  afl  is  mere  speculation.  Nevertheless,  we  are  pleased  to  meet  with 
(he  names  of  such  valued  martyrs  or  liberty  upon  any  page,  and  even  though  they  should 
someffinei  seem  rather  mal  apropos  to  the  case  in  nand.  We  cannot  Jeam  that  any  of 
Hamda^9  biographers  have  discovered  that  be  visited  America.    Still  there  is  a  presumptioc 

that  he  wa«  <<  y^  tillage  Hm^pden,  that,  with  davntieM  hnast, 

The  little  tyrant  of  bis  fields  withstood.  "-^I^bat's  Euev 
8» 
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but  ordinarily  n  in  the  place  thereof^*  He  desired  to  speak  with  me.  When  * 
I  came  to  him,  and  they  told  him  or  it,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  me,  which  1 
took.  Then  he  said  twice,  though  Tery  inwardly,  Keen  Witunow^  which  is  to 
say,  jirf  fftou  HlnsUnof  I  answered,  Akhey  inai  is.  Yes.  Then  he  doubled 
these  words :  Matta  neen  toonckand  namen,  Winsnmo ! — that  is  to  say,  O  Wms- 
loWj  IshaU  never  see  thee  again  !^  But  contrary  to  his  own  expectations,  ofi 
well  as  all  his  friends,  by  the  kind  exertions  of  Mr.  WxnsloWy  he  in  a  short  time 
entirely  recover^  This  being  a  passage  of  great  interest  in  the  life  of  the  great 
Massasoitf  we  will  here  go  more  into  detail  concerning  it  Wheahe  had  become 
able  to  speak,  he  desired  Mr.  Winslow  to  provide  him  a  broth  from  some  kind 
of  fowl :  *^  so  (says  he)  I  took  a  man  with  me,  and  made  a  shot  at  a  couple  of 
ducks,  some  sixscore  paces  ofi^  and  killed  one,  at  which  he  wondered :  so  we 
returned  forthwith,  and  dressed  it,  making  more  broth  theiipwith,  which  he 
much  desired ;  never  did  I  see  a  man  so  low  brought,  recover  in  that  measure 
in  so  ^ort  a  time.  The  fowl  being  extraordinary  lat,  I  told  Hobbamock  I  must 
take  off  the  top  hereof,  saying  it  wouid  make  him  very  sick  again  if  he  did  eat 
it ;  this  he  acquainted  Massassowat  therewith,  who  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
it,  though  I  pressed  it  very  much,  showing  the  strength  thereof,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  stomach,  which  could  not  possibly  bear  it  Notwithstanding,  he 
made  a  gross  meal  of  it,  and  ate  as  much  as  would  well  have  satisfied  a  man  in 
health.''  As  Winslow  had  said,  it  made  him  veiy  sick,  and  he  vomited  with 
such  violence  that  it  made  the  blood  stream  from  his  nose.  This  bleeding 
caused  them  sreat  alaim,  as  it  continued  for  four  hours.  When  his  nose  ceased 
bleeding,  he  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  avirake  for  6  or  8  hours  more.  After  he 
awoke,  Mr.  Winslow  washed  his  face  ''and  supplied  his  beard  and  nose  vnth  a 
linnen  cloth,"  when  taking;  a  quantity  of  water  into  his  nose,  by  fiercely  eject- 
ing it,  the  blood  began  a^am  to  flow,  and  again  his  attendants  thought  he  could 
not  recover,  but,  to  their  great  satis&ction,  it  soon  stopped,  and  he  gained 
strength  rapidly. 

For  this  attention  of  the  English  he  was  very  grateful,  and  always  believed 
that  his  preservation  at  this  time  was  owing  to  Uie  benefit  he  received  from 
Mr.  WtnnotD,  In  his  vray  on  his  visit  to  MassasoU^  Mr.  Winslow  broke  a  botde 
containing  some  preparation,  and,  deeming  it  necessary  to  the  sachem^  recov- 
ery, wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth  for  another,  and  some  chickens ; 
in  which  he  gave  him  an  account  of  his  success  thus  fiu*.  The  intention  was 
no  sooner  made  known  to  MassasoUj  than  one  of  his  men  waa  sent  off^  at  two 
o'clock  at  night,  for  Plimouth,  who  returned  again  with  astonishing  quickness. 
The  chickens  being  alive,  MassasoU  vras  so  pleased  with  them,  and,  being 
better,  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  killed,  and  kept  them  with  the  idea  of  rais- 
uig  more.  While  at  Massasoi£*s  residence,  and  just  as  thev  were  about  to 
depart,  the  sachem  told  Hobomok  of  a  plot  laid  by  some  of  his  subordinate 
chiefs  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  two  English  plantations,  which  he 
charged  him  to  acquaint  the  English  with,  which  he  did.  Massasoit  stated 
that  h^  had  been  urged  to  join  in  it,  or  give  his  consent  thereunto,  but  had 
always  refused,  and  used  his  endeavors  to  prevent  it  The  particulars  of  the 
evils  which  that  plot  brought  upon  its  authors  will  be  found  in  Uie  histoiy  of 
Witluwamet. 

At  this  time  the  English  became  more  sensible  of  the  real  virmes  of  Massa- 
soU  than  ever  before.  His  great  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  was 
manifested  by  his  desiring  Mr.  Winslow^  or,  as  Winshno  himself  expresses  it, 
''He  caused  me  to  go  from  one  to  another,  [in  his  village,]  requesting  me  to 
wash  their  mouths  also,  [many  of  his  people  being  sick  at  that  time,]  and  give 
to  each  of  them  some  or  the  same  I  gave  him,  saying  they  were  good  folk  " 

*  Every  people,  and  consequently  every  language,  have  their  peculiarities.  Baron  Lahon- 
tasif  Memoires  de  la  Ameriqtie,  ii.  236,  !»7,  says,  "  Je  dirai  dt  la  langue  det  Hurons  et  det 
Iroqucis  uiu  diose  asset  curieuse.  qui  est  qu*il  ne  s'ytrouve  paint  de  lettres  labiales  ;  c'est  a  dire, 
de  b,  f,  m,  p.  Cependantf  cette  tongue  des  Hurons  paroit  Hre  fort  belle  et  de  vn  son  tout  a 
fait  beau ;  quoi  qtrUs  ne  ferment  jamais  leurs  levres  en  parlant."  And  "J*ai  pass4  quatre  Jours 
h  vouloirfaire  vrononcer  h  des  Hurons  les  lettres  labialeSf  maisje  n^ai  pA  y  rHlssir,  et  Je  croi* 
qu^en  dix  ans  its  ne  pourrout  dire  ces  mots,  bon,  fils,  Monsieur,  Pontchartrain ;  car  au  lieu  de 
aire  bon,  ils  diroient  ouon,  au  lieu  de  fils,  its  nrowmeeroient  rils ;  au  lieu  de  monsieur,  caoun* 
aieur,  au  lieu  de  Pontchartrain,  Coochartrain."    Hence  it  seems  their  languages  are  analo 

fOOB. 
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An  account  of  his  character  as  given  by  Hobomok  will  be  found  in  the  life  of 
that  chief  or  paniese. 

**  Many  whilst  we  were  there  (says  Wxnalow)  came  to  see  him ;  some,  by 
their  report,  from  a  place  not  less  than  100  miles  from  thence.** 

In  1632,  a  short  war  was  carried  on  between  MassaaoU  and  QtaaniQUi  the 
eachem  of  the  Narragansete,  but  the  English  interferinff  with  a  force  under 
the  spirited  Captain  Standisk,  ended  it  with  very  Utde  bloodshed.  MasaasoU 
expected  a  serious  contest ;  and,  as  usual  on  such  occ^ions,  changed  his  name, 
aind  was  ever  after  known  by  the  name  of  Owiomequin,  or  Ousameqwin,  Our 
historical  records  furnish  no  particulars  of  his  war  with  the  Narragansets,  fur 
ther  than  we  have  stated. 

We  may  infer  from  a  letter  written  by  Roger  fViUiams,  that  some  of 
Plimouth  instigated  Maastuoit,  or  Ousameqmn,  as  we  should  now  call  him,  to 
lay  claim  to  Providence,  which  gave  that  sood  man  some  trouble,  because,  in 
that  case,  his  lands  were  considered  as  befonging  to  Piimouth,  in  whose  juris- 
diction he  was  not  suffered  to  reside ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  bought  and  paid 
lor  all  he  possessed,  of  the  Narraganset  sachems.  It  was  in  1635  that  Mr. 
fftUiams  ned  to  that  country,  to  avoid  beinff  seized  and  sent  to  England.  He 
found  that  Canonicus  and  Miantunnomoh  were  at  bitter  enmity  wim  Oitsame- 
quin^  but  by  his  great  exertions  he  restored  peace,  without  which  he  could  not 
have  been  secure,  in  a  border  of  the  dominion  of  either.  Ousamequin  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  WiUiams,  whom  he  had  often  seen  during  his  two 
▼ears'  residence  at  Plimouth,  and  was  a  great  friend  to  him,  and  therefore  he 
list^ied  readily  to  his  benevolent  instructions ;  giving  up  the  land  in  dispute 
between  himself  and  the  Narraffanset  sachems,  which  was  the  island  now 
called  Rhode  Island,  Prudence  Islaud,  and  perhaps  some  others,  together  with 
Providence.  "And  (says  Mr.  fFiUiams)  I  never  denied  him,  nor  MeantinaiMf, 
whatever  they  desired  of  me."  Hence  their  love  and  attachment  for  him,  for 
this  is  their  own  mode  of  living. 

It  appears  that,  before  AEaniurmomoh^s  reverses  of  fortune,  he  had,  by  some 
means  or  other,  got  possession  of  some  of  the  dominions  of  (htscanequin. 
For  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  the 
autumn  of  1643,  they  order,  *<That  Plymouth  labor  by  all  due  means  to  restore 
Wao8€anequin  to  his  full  liberties,  in  respect  of  any  encroachments  by  the 
Nanohiggansetts,  or  any  other  natives ;  that  so  the  properties  of  the  Indians 
may  be  preserved  to  themselves,  and  that  no  one  sagamore  encroach  upon  the 
rest  as  of  late :  and  that  Wooaamtqyin  be  reduced  to  those  former  terms  and 
agreements  between  Plymouth  and  him."  * 

Under 'date  1638,  Gov.  WtrUhrop  says,  *^  Owsamekin,  the  sachem  of  Acoome- 
meek,  on  this  side  Connecticut  came  to  [him]  the  governor,  and  brought  a 

E resent  of  18  skins  of  beaver  from  himself  and  the  sachems  of  Mohesan 
eyond  Connecticut  and  Pakontuckett"  They  having  heard  that  the  English 
were  about  to  make  war  upon  them  was  the  cause  of  their  sending  this 
present  The  governor  accepted  it,  and  told  Ousameqtdn,  that  if  they  h»d  not 
wronged  the  English,  nor  assisted  their  enemies,  they  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
and,  giving  him  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  dismissed  him  well 
8Bti8ned.t 

In  1649,  Ouaamequin  sold  to  MHea  SUmdiah,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Duxbury,  ^  a  tract  of  land  usually  called  Saiightucketj^  seven  nules  square. 
This  was  Bridsewater.  It  had  been  before  granted  to  them,  only,  however,  in 
preemption.  They  agreed  to  pay  Ouaamequin  seven  coats,  of  a  yard  and  a 
naif  each,  nine  hatchets,  eight  noes,  twenty  knives,  four  moose  skins,  and  ten 
and  a  half  yards  of  cotton  cloth. 
By  a  deed  bearing  date  9th  March,  1653,  Oiuemaqmn  and  his  son  WamaiUo^ 

ifFamauUa,]  afterwards  called  Mexandtr^  sold  to  the  English  of  Plimouth  ''all 
lose  severall  parcells  of  land  lyeinff  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  Sinkunke, 
alias  Rehoboth,  bounded  by  a  little  brooke  of  water  caUedMoskituash  westerly, 
sod  soe  runing  by  a  dead  swamp  eastward,  and  soe  by  marked  trees  as  Oti#a- 
m^qum  and  framaiUo  directed,  unto  the  great  riuer,  and  all  the  meadow  about 
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the  aides  of  both,  and  about  the  neck  called  Chachacust,  also  Papasquash  neck, 
also  the  meadow  from  the  bay  to  Keecomewett,"  &c.  For  this  the  considera* 
tion  was  ^^£35  sterling.'' 

By  a  writing  bearing  date  "  this  twenty-one  of  September,  1657,"  Otaome- 
qidn  says,  **  I  ysscmecmen  do  by  these  presents  ratify  and  allow  the  sale  of  a 
certain  island  called  Chesewanocke,  or  Hogg  Idand^  which  my  son  fVamnUa 
sold  to  Richard  SndUi,  of  Portsmouth  in  R.  I.,  with  my  consent,  which  deed 
of  sale  or  biurgain  made  the  7th  of  February  in  the  year  1653^  I  do  ratify,  own 
and  confirm." 

In  1656,  Roger  fFSliams  says  that  Ousamequin,  by  one  of  his  sachems, 
^  was  at  daily  feud  with  Pwnham  about  the  title  and  lordship  of  Warwick ;  " 
and  that  hostihty  was  daily  expected.  But  we  are  not  informed  that  any  thing 
serious  took  place. 

This  is  the  year  in  whici  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Ousameqtm 
died,  but  it  is  an  error  of  HutcMnson^s  transplanting  ut>m  Mr.  HubbartPs  work 
into  his  own«  That  an  error  should  flourish  in  so  good  a  soil  as  that  of  the 
''History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  is  no  wonder;  but  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  ''accurate  Hutchinson  "  should  set  down  that  date,  from  that 
passage  of  the  Indian  Wars,  which  was  evidendy  made  without  reflection. 
It  being  at  that  time  thought  a  circumstance  of  no  consequence. 

That  the  sachem  of  PoKanoket  should  be  scarcely  known  to  our  records 
between  1657  and  1661,  a  space  of  only  about  three  years,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  not  very  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  he  was  entirely  subservient  to  the 
English,  and  nearly  or  quite  all  of  his  lands  beinff  before  disposed  of,  or  given 
up  to  them.  This,  therefore,  is  a  plain  reason  why  we  do  not  meet  with  his 
name  to  deeds  and  other  instruments.  And,  besides  this  consideration,  another 
sachem  was  kno¥m  to  be  associated  with  him  at  the  former  period,  who  seenaa 
to  have  acted  as  OuMtmequin^s  representative. 

He  was  aUve  in  1661,  and  as  liate  in  that  year  as  September.*  Several 
months  previous  to  this,  Ondico,  with  about  seventy  men,  tell  upon  a  defence- 
less town  within  the  dominions  of  Ouaameqviinj  killing  diree  persons,  and  car- 
lying  away  six  others  captive.  He  complained  to  the  General  Court  of 
MasNu^husetts,  which  interfered  in  his  oehalf,  and  the  matter  was  soon 
8etded.f 

From  the  "  Relation  "  of  Dr.  /.  Mather,  it  is  clear  that  he  lived  until  1663. 
His  words  are, "  Mexcmder  being  dead,  [having  died  in  1662,]  his  brother  PhUip^ 
of  late  cursed  memory,  rose  up  in  his  steiM,  and  he  was  no  sooner  styled 
sachem,  but  immediately,  in  the  year  1662,  there  were  vehement  suspicions  of 
his  bloody  treachery  against  the  English."  % 

Hence,  as  we  do  not  hear  of  AUxcmder  as  sachem  until  1662,  which  is  also 
the  year  of  his  death,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  could  not  have  been  long  in 
office  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  nor  could  he  have  been  styled  "  chief  sachem  " 
until  after  the  death  of  his  fiuher. 

Whether  Mcuacuoit  bad  more  than  two  sons,  is  not  certain,  although  it  is 
confidendy  believed  that  he  had.  It  is  probable  that  his  family  vras  large.  A 
company  of  soldiers  firom  Bridgewater,  in  a  skirmish  with  J*hiHp^  took  hia^ 
sister,  and  killed  a  brother  of  GusaTMmdn,  whose  name  was  Unkompoen,§  or 
MkompiASfi,  H  That  he  had  another  brother,  called  Quadegvinay  has  been 
mentioned. 

Gov.  Witdhrop  ^ves  the  following  anecdote  of  (huaiMquin,  As  Mr.  Ed^ 
toard  fFtndow  was  returning  from  a  trading  voyage  southward,  having  left  his 
vessel,  he  traveled  home  by  land,  and  in  the  way  stopped  with  his  old  friend 
Masscuoit,  who  agreed  to  accompany  him  the  rest  or  the  way.  In  the  mean 
time,  Ouuiamequin  sent  one  of  his  men  forward  to  Plimouth,  to  surprise  the 
people  with  the  news  of  Mr.  JfinsUno^s  death.  By  his  manner  of  relating  it, 
and  the  particular  circumstances  attending,  no  one  doubted  of  its  truth,  and 
evfsry  one  was  grieved  and  mourned  exceedingly  at  their  great  loss.    But 

*  Some  lecords  v/bieh  Mr.  Damtt  consolled  in  preparing  bis  HisUnry  of  Attleborougli,  led 
him  to  conclude  that  McuscuoU  £ed  previous  to  Jane,  1660. 

t  Original  nuumseript  documents.  The  particulars  of  these  matters  win  be  given  at  larg^ 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  iift  of  Uncat. 
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presently  they  were  as  much  surprised  at  seeing  him  coming  in  company 
vrjth  Ouscanequiiu  When  it  was  known  among  the  people  that  the  sacnem 
had  sent  this  news  to  them,  they  demanded  why  he  should  thus  deceive  them. 
He  replied  that  it  was  to  make  him  the  more  welcome  when  he  did  return, 
and  that  this  was  a  custom  of  his  people. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  captains  within  the  dominions  of  MassasoU  wblb 
Cau:?bitant,*  whose  residence  was  at  a  place  called  Mettapoiset,  in  the 
present  town  of  Swansey.  His  character  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
&moas  MeiacomeL  The  English  were  always  viewed  by  him  as  intruders 
and  enemies  of  his  race,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  he  intended  to  wrest 
the  country  out  of  their  hands  on  the  first  opportunity. 

In  August,  1621,  CaunJbiUmt  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Nar- 
ragausets,  and  plotting  with  them  to  overthrow  Massasoit ;  and,  being  at 
Namasket  seeking,  say  the  Pilgrims,  **  to  draw  the  hearts  of  Massaswfis  sub- 
jects from  him ;  speaking  also  disdainfully  of  us,  storming  at  the  peace  be- 
tween Nauset,  Cummaquid  and  us,  and  at  Tisgiumtmn^  the  worker  of  it ; 
also  at  TokamahcoMm^  and  one  Hohomok^'\t\\o  Indians  or  Lemes,  one  of 
which  he  would  treacherously  have  murdered  a  little  before,  being  a  special 
and  trusty  man  of  MassaBoyCSy)  Tokamahamon  went  to  him,  but  the  other 
two  would  not ;  yet  put  their  lives  in  their  hands,  pri^itely  went  to  see  if 
they  could  hear  of  their  king,  and,  lodging  at  Namaschet,  were  dicovered  to 
CoubaiarU,  who  set  a  guard  to  beset  the  house,  and  took  Titquanttanj  (for  he 
had  said,  if  he  were  dead,  the  English  had  lost  their  tongue.)  Hobbamok  see- 
ing that  Tisquanhtm  was  taken,  and  Covbatard  held  [holding]  a  knife  at  his 
breast,  being  a  strong  and  stout  man,  brake  from  them,  and  caijie  to  New  Pli- 
mouth,  fiiU  of  fear  and  sorrow  for  Tisqwvrdumy  whom  he  thought  to  be  slain." 

Upon  this  the  Plimouth  people  sent  an  expedition,  under  Skmdisk,  of  14 
men,t  **  and  Hohhamok  for  their  guide,  to  revenge  the  supposed  death  of 
Tisqiumtttm  on  Coubatant  our  bitter  enemy,  and  to  retain  ^epeof,  another 
ttchem,  or  governor,  who  was  of  this  confederacy,  till  we  heard  what  was 
become  of  our  friend  Massasoyt/* 

After  much  toil,  the  little  army  arrived  near  the  place  they  expected  to  find 
CaunbitanL  ^  Before  we  came  to  the  town  (says  the  narrator)  we  sat  down 
and  eat  such  as  our  knapsacks  afforded ;  that  being  done,  we  threw  them 
aside,  and  all  such  things  as  might  hinder  us,  and  so  went  on  and  beset  the 
house,  according  to  our  last  resolution.  Those  that  entered,  demanded  if 
Coubatant  were  not  there ;  but  fear  had  bereft  the  savages  of  speech.  We 
charged  them  not  to  stir,  for  if  Covbaiant  were  not  there,  we  would  not  med 
die  with  them ;  if  he  were,  we  came  principally  for  him,  to  be  avenged  on 
him  for  the  supposed  death  of  THsqiumtum,  and  other  matters :  but  howso- 
ever, we  would  not  at  all  hurt  their  women  or  children.  Notvrithstanding, 
some  of  them  pressed  out  at  a  private  door,  and  escaped,  but  vrith  some 
wounds.  At  length  perceiving  our  principal  ends,  they  told  us  Coubatant 
was  returned  [home]  with  all  his  train,  and  that  Tisquantwn  was  yet  living, 
and  in  the  town ;  [then]  offering  some  tobacco,  [and]  other,  such  as  they 
had  to  eat*^ 

In  this  hurley  hurley,  (as  they  call  it,)  two  guns  were  fired  **  at  random," 
to  the  great  terror  of  all  but  Sqtumto  and  Tokamahamon,  ^  who,  though  they 
knew  not  our  end  in  coming,  yet  assiu'ed  them  [so  fiightened]  of  our  honesty, 
[and]  that  we  would  not  hurt  them."  The  Indian  boys,  seemg  the  squaws 
protected,  cried  out,  JSTtCMqiuxts!  Neensquaes!  that  is,  Jam  a squato!  lam  a 
squatp !  and  the  women  tried  to  screen  themselves  in  Hobomof^s  presence, 
reminding  him  that  he  was  their  friend. 

This  attack  upon  a  defenceless  house  was  made  at  midnight,  and  must 
have  been  terrible,  in  an  inconceivable  degree,  to  its  inmates,  especially  the 
sound  of  the  English  guns,  which  few,  if  any  of  them,  had  ever  heard  before. 
The  relator  proceeds :  ^  But  to  be  short,  we  kept  them  we  had,  and  made 
them  make  a  fire  that  we  might  see  to  search  the  house ;  in  the  meantime, 

*  CcrbUant,  Coubatant,  and  ConbUant,  were  ways  of  writing  his  name  alsA.  by  hu  COM 
temporaries, 
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Hobhamok^t  on  the  top  of  the  house,  and  called  THsqiLomtum  and  Tokama- 
kamon/*  They  soon  came,  with  some  others  with  them,  some  armed  and 
others  naked.  The  English  took  away  the  hows  and  arrows  from  those  that 
were  armed,  but  promised  to  return  them  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  which  they 
probably  did. 

They  kept  possession  of  the  captured  wigwam  until  daylight,  when  they 
rc^ased  their  prisoners,  and  marched  into  the  town  (as  they  call  it)  of  the 
Namaskets.  Here,  it  appears,  Squcmlo  had  a  house,  to  which  they  went,  and 
t  jok  breakiast,  and  h^ld  a  court  afterward,  from  which  they  issued  forth  the 
following  decree  against  CawibUani : — 

^  Thither  came  ail  whose  hearts  were  upright  towards  us,  but  all  Couba- 
ianfs  faction  were  fled  away.  There  in  the  midst  of  them  we  manifested 
again  our  intendment,  assuring  them,  that,  although  CovMtani  had  now 
escaped  us,  yet  there  was  no  place  should  secure  him  and  his  from  us,  if  he 
contmued  his  threatening  us,  and  provoking  others  against  us,  who  had 
kindly  entertained  him,  and  never  intended  evil  towards  him  till  he  now  so 
justly  deserved  it  Moreover,  ifMassasoyt  did  not  return  in  safety  from  Nar- 
rohigganset,  or  if  hereafter  he  should  muce  any  insurrection  against  him,  or 
offer  violence  to  Tisquantimij  Hohomok,  or  any  of  MassasoyCa  subjects,  ^e 
would  revenge  it  upon  him,  to  the  overthrow  of  him  and  his.  As  for  those 
[who]  were  wounded,  [how  many  is  not  mentioned,]  we  were  sorry  for  it, 
though  themselves  procured  it  in  not  staying  in  the  house  at  our  command : 
yet,  if  they  would  return  home  with  us,  our  surgeon  should  heal  them.  At 
this  offer  one  man  and  a  woman  that  were  wounded  went  home  with  us, 
IHsquantum  and  many  other  known  friends  accompanying  us,  and  oflering 
all  help  that  might  be  by  carriage  of  any  ibmg  we  had  to  ease  us.  So  that 
by  Grod's  good  providence  we  safely  returned  home  the  morrow  night  afler 
we  set  forth."  * 

Notwithstanding  these  rough  passages,  CaunbUarU  became  in  appearance 
reconciled  to  the  English,  and  on  the  13th  Sept  following  (1621)  went  to 
Plimouth  and  signed  a  treaty  of  amity.  Itwastnrough  the  intercession  of 
MassasoU  that  he  became  again  reconciled,  but  the  English  always  doubted 
his  sincerity,  as  most  probably  they  had  reason  to.  The  treaty  or  submission 
was  in  these  words : —  • 

^'  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
do  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  the  royal  subjects  of  King  James,  king  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c  In  witness 
whereof^  and  as  a  testimonial  of  the  same,  we  have  subscribed  our  names,  or 
marks,  as  foUoweth : — 

Ohquamehud,       Nattawahuwt,        Quadaquijxa, 
Cawnacome,  Caunbatawt,  Huttmoidkn, 

Obbatinnua,         Chikkatabak,         Apannow," 

Of  some  of  these  sachems  nothing  is  knoMH  beyond  this  transaction,  and 
of  others  very  little. 

Ohbatinua  is  supposed  to  have  been  sachem  of  Shawmut,  where  Boston 
now  stands. 

Cawnacomt  and  ^pannoto  may  be  the  same  before  spoken  of  as  Coneconam 
and  Epanow,  though  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  Apannoto  means  Aspinet  of 
Nausetf  MMatoahunt  we  shall  again  meet  with,  under  the  name  ^ashoonon. 
Contconam  was  sachem  of  Manornk,  on  Cape  Cod. 

When,  in  the  winter  of  1623,  the  Enelish  traversed  the  coimtry  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  for  com,  they  visited  him  among  other  chiefs ;  who,  tliey 
say,  **  it  seemed  was  of  good  respect,  and  authority,  amongst  the  Indians. 
For  whilst  the  ffovemor  was  there,  vnthin  nu^ht,  in  bitter  cold  weather,  came 
two  men  from  Manamoyck,  before  spoken  oifand  having  set  aside  their  bows 

*  From  Mourt.  ut  awpray  and  signed  only  with  the  capital  letter  A,  which  is  suppoeed  to 
ftand  for  Zrooc  AlUrtonj  who  accompanied  Btandish  pemaps.  From  the  ose  of  the  pronoun 
Id  the  first  person,  the  writer,  whoever  he  was.  mast  have  been  present 

*  See  chapter  i.  of  b.  ii. 
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and  quiverB,  according  to  their  manner,  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  took  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  not  using  any  words  in  that  time,  nor  any  other  to  them,  but  all 
remained  silent,  expecting  when  they  would  speak.  At  length  they  looked 
toward  Canacum;  and  one  of  them  made  a  short  speech,  and  deUvered  a 
present  to  him,  from  his  sachim,  which  was  a  basket  of  tobacco,  and  many 
beads,  which  the  other  received  thankfully.  Afler  which  he  made  a  long 
speech  to  him,"  the  meaning  of  which  Hohomok  said  was,  that  two  of  their 
men  fell  out  in  a  game,  ^  for  they  use  gaming  as  much  as  any  where,  and 
Will  play  away  all,  even  their  skin  from  their  backs,  yea  their  wive's  skins 
also,^  and  one  killed  the  other.  That  the  murderer  was  a  powow,  **  one  of 
special  note  amongst  them,"  and  one  whom  they  did  not  like  to  part  with ; 
yet  they  were  threatened  with  war,  if  they  did  not  kill  the  murderer.  That, 
therefore,  their  sachem  deferred  acting  until  the  advice  of  Coneamcan  was 
first  obtained. 

Afler  consulting  with  this  chief,  and  some  of  his  head  men,  these  messen- 
gers desired  Hobwnok^a  judgment  upon  the  matter.  With  some  deference 
be  replied,  that  "  he  thought  it  was  better  that  one  should  die  than  many, 
since  he  had  deserved  it ; "  '^  whereupon  he  passed  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  him." 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice  this  chief,  at  whose  house  the  first 
act  of  a  tragic  scene  was  acted,  which  in  its  course  brought  ruin  upon  its 
projectors. 

When  Mr.  Edward  Window  and  Mr.  John  Hamden  went  to  visit  MomosoU 
in  his  tiickness,  in  1623,  they  heard  by  some  Indians,  when  near  CaunbUanfs 
residence,  that  MassasoU  was  really  dead :  they,  therefore,  thouffh  with  much 
hesitation,  ventured  to  his  house,  hoping  thev  might  treat  with  him,  he  being 
then  thouffht  the  successor  of  MassasotL  But  he  was  not  at  home.  The 
squaw  sacnem,  his  wife,  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  and  learning  here 
that  MasMaoU  was  still  alive,  they  made  all  haste  to  PokanokeL  When  they 
returned,  they  staid  all  ni^ht  with  CaunbiUmt,  at  his  house,  who  accompanied 
them  there  from  Massasoifa. 

Mr.  Winsiow  gives  the  accoimt  in  these  words : — ''  That  night,  through  the 
earnest  request  of  Conhatant^  who,  till  now,  remained  at  Sowaams,  or 
PuckanokicK,  we  lodged  with  him  at  Mattapuyst.  By  the  way,  I  had  much 
conference  with  him,  so  likewise  at  his  house,  he  being  a  notable  politician, 
vet  full  of  merry  jests  and  squibs,  and  never  better  pleased  than  when  the 
like  are  returned  asain  upon  him.  Amongst  other  things  he  asked  me,  if  in 
case  he  were  thus  dangerously  sick,  as  MaasasoU  had  been,  and  should  send 
word  thereof  to  Patuxet,  for  maskiekj*  [that  is,  physic  J  whether  their  master 
governor  would  send  it;  and  if  he  would,  whether  I  would  come  therewith 
to  him.  To  both  which  I  answered,  yea ;  whereat  he  gave  me  many  joyful 
thanks."  He  then  expressed  his  surprise  that  two  Englishmen  should  ad- 
venture so  far  alone  into  their  country,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  not 
afraid.  Mr.  Window  said,  "  where  was  true  love,  there  was  no  fear."  "  But," 
said  dmn&itcmt,  **ifyour  love  be  atuh,  and  U  hing  forth  suchfruitSf  how  cometh 
it  to  poBSy  that  when  we  come  io  Patuxet^  you  stand  upon  your  guards  tmUi  t^ 
mmaa  of  your  pieces  presented  towards  us  7^  Mr.  Window  told  nim  that  was  a 
mark  of  respect,  and  that  they  received  their  best  friends  Id  that  manner; 
but  to  this  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  that  he  did  not  like  such  salu- 
tations, t 

When  Caunbitant  saw  his  visiters  crave  a  blessing  before  eatiug,  and 
return  thanks  afterwards,  he  desired  to  know  what  it  meant  **  Hereupon  I 
took  occasion  (says  our  author)  to  tell  them  of  God's  works  of  creation  and 
preservation,  of  the  laws  and  ordinances,  especially  of  the  ten  comcnand- 
ments."  They  found  no  particular  fault  witn  the  commandments,  except 
the  seventh,  biut  said  there  were  many  inconveniences  in  that  a  man  should 
be  tied  to  one  woman.    About  which  they  reasoned  a  good  while. 

When  Mr.  Window  explained  the  goodness  of  God  in  bestowing  on  them 
aU  their  comforts,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  thanked  and  blessed  hiiOi 

*  In  Wniiams's  Key,  Maskit  is  translated,  "  Give  me  some  physic.'' 
t  Good  News  from  "N.  England,  CoU,  Matt,  Hut,  8oc. 
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^thiB  all  of  them  eoDcluded  to  be  very  well ;  and  said  tfaey  believed  almost 
all  the  same  things,  and  that  the  same  power  that  we  call  God  they  called 
KuMcmJ*  ^  Here  we  remained  only  that  night,  but  never  had  better  enter- 
tainment amongst  any  of  them." 

What  became  of  this  chief  is  unknown.  His  name  appearing  no  more  in 
our  records,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  either  fled  his  country  on  the  mur- 
der of  Wittuwamety  Peksuot,  and  others,  or  that  he  died  about  that  time. 

WiTTUWAMET  was  a  Massachusetts  chie(  as  was  his  companion  Peksuoi, 
but  their  particular  residence  has  not  been  assigned.  fFtttwwamd  was  a  des- 
perate and  bold  fellow,  and,  lilie  most  other  warriors,  delighted  in  shedding 
the  blood  of  his  enemies.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  he  became  exasper- 
ated against  the  English  from  the  many  abuses  some  of  them  had  practised 
upon  his  countrymen.  This  will  account,  perhaps,  for  all  the  severity  and 
malignity  portrayed  by  the  forefathers  in  his  character.  He  was  one  of  those, 
diey  say,  who  murdered  some  of  the  crew  of  the  French  ship,  cast  away 
upon  Cape  Cod,  as  we  have  before  mentioned. 

That  tfUiutoamei^  Peksuotj  and  some  other  chiefs,  intended  to  have  freed 
their  country  of  intruders  in  the  year  1623,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  in  re- 
lating the  rise,  j^roffress  and  termination  of  their  league  to  effect  this  object, 
we  shall,  to  avoid  me  charge  of  partiality,  adhere  closely  to  the  record.  . 

We  have  before,  in  speaking  of  Caunecumj  or  Coneconam,  mentioned  the 
voyage  of  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to  that  sachem's  country  to  trade  for 
com ;  that  was  in  January,  1623.  Not  being  able  to  bring  away  all  he  ob- 
tained, Captain  JUSeff  /^andishwsB  sent  the  next  month  to  take  it  to  Plimouth, 
also  to  purchase  more  at  the  same  place,  but  he  did  not  meet  with  very  good 
reception,  which  led  him  to  apprehend  there  was  mischief  at  hand.  And 
immediately  after,  while  at  Coneconam^a  house  with  two  or  three  of  his  com- 
pany, ^  in  came  two  of  the  Massachusetts  men.  The  chief  of  them  Was 
called  ffiituwamat,  a  notable  insulting  villain,  one  who  had  formerly  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  English  and  French,  and  had  oft  boasted  of  his 
own  valor,  and  derided  their  weakness,  especially  because,  as  he  said,  they 
died  crying,  making  sour  faces,  more  like  children  than  men.  This  villain 
took  a  dag^r  from  about  his  neck,  which  he  had  gotten  of  Master  Weston^s 
people,  ana  presented  it  to  the  sachem,  [Coniconam,]  and  after  made  a  long 
speech  in  an  audacious  manner,  framing  it  in  such  sort  as  the  captain,  though 
he  be  the  best  linguist  among  us,  could  not  gather  any  tibingfrom  it.  The 
end  of  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  as  followeth.  The  Massachu- 
seucks  formerly  concluded  to  ruinate  Mr.  WesUnCs  colony;  and  thought 
themselves,  being  about  30  or  40  men,  strong  enough  to  execute  the  same : 
yet  they  durst  not  attempt  it,  till  such  time  as  they  had  gathered  more 
strength  to  themselves,  to  make  their  party  good  against  us  at  Plimouth ; 
concluding  that  if  we  remained,  though  they  had  no  other  arguments  to  use 
against  us,  yet  we  would  never  leave  the  death  of  our  countrjinen  un re- 
venged ;  and  therefore  their  safety  could  not  be  without  the  overthrow  of 
both  plantations.  To  this  end  thev  had  formerly  solicited  this  sachem,  as 
also  the  other,  called  Icmovgk,  and  many  others,  to  assist  them ;  and  now 
again  came  to  prosecute  the  same ;  and  smce  there  was  so  fliir  an  opportu- 
nity offered  by  the  captain's  presence,  they  thought  best  to  make  sure  of  him 
and  his  company." 

Contconamy  after  this  speech,  treated  Standitik  with  neglect,  and  was  very 
iMrtial  to  WUtuuDomet,  wnich  much  increased  the  jealousy  of  the  former. 
These  Indians  meantime  contrived  to  kill  Standish,  having  employed  a  *'  lusty 
Indian  of  Paomet "  to  execute  the  plan.  The  weather  was  severely  coldf, 
and  SUmdish  lodged  on  shore  at  night,  and  this  was  the  time  he  vrvis  to  havo 
been  killed.  But  the  extreme  colcmess  of  the  night  kept  him  from  sleeping, 
and  thus  he  avoided  assassination. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  the  life  of  Massasoii,  to  mention  that  that  chief 
had  been  solicited  to  engage  in  this  confederacy,  and  of  his  charging  Hohomok 
to  warn  the  English  of  it  The  people  of  the  places  named  at  that  time  1^ 
Mastaaoit,  as  in  the  plot,  were  Nauset,  Paomet,  Succonet,  Mattachiest,  Mano- 
met,  Agowaywam,  and  the  Island  of  Capawack.  "Therefore,  (says  Mr. 
Wmdmo  in  his  Relation,)  as  we  respected  the  lives  of  our  countrymen  and 
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oar  own  Mfety,  he  advised  us  to  kill  the  men  of  Massachuaet,  wJtio  were  the 
authors  ci  this  intended  mischief.  And  whereas  we  >yere  wont  to  say,  we 
vrould  not  strike  a  stroke  till  they  first  began,  I£  said  he,  [MMS(m>U  to 
Hiobomokj]  upon  this  intelligence,  they  make  that  answer,  tell  them,  when 
their  countrymen  at  Wichaffuscusset  are  killed,  they  |iot  being  able  to  defend 
tliemeelTes,  that  then  it  wiU  be  too  late  to  recover  their  lives,*'  and  it  would 
be  with  difficulty  that  they  preserved  their  own ;  ^  and  therefore  he  coun- 
selled, without  delay,  to  take  away  the  principals,  and  then  the  plot  would 


Meanwhile  WulUnit  men  had  fiillen  into  a  nuserable  and  wretched  condi- 
tion ;  some,  to  procuie  a  daily  sustenance,  became  servants  to  the  Indians, 
**'  fetching  them  wood  and  water,  &c.,  and  all  for  a  meal*s  meat"  Those 
who  were  thus  degraded,  were,  of  course,  only  a  few  who  had  abandoned 
themselves  to  riot  and  dissipation,  but  whose  conduct  had  affected  the  well 
bein^  of  the  whole,  notwithstanding.  Some  of  these  wretches,  in  their  ex- 
tremitiefl,  had  stolen  com  from  the  Indians,  on  whos^  complaint  they  had 
been  put  in  the  stocks  and  whipped.  This  not  giving  the  Indians  satisfac- 
tion, one  was  hanged.    This  was  in  February,  ItiSS. 

About  this  capital  punishment  much  has  been  written ;  some  doubting  the 
&ct  that  an^  one  was  hanged,  others  that  it  was  the  real  offender,  &c.  But 
in  our  opimon  the  fiicts  are  incontestable  that  one  was  hanged ;  but  whether 
the  one  really  guilty  or  not,  is  not  quite  so  easily  settled.  The  fact  that  one 
was  hansed  mr  another  i^pears  to  have  been  of  conunon  notoriety,  both  id 
Old  and  New  England,  fi^m  shortly  after  the  afldr  until  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century.* 

Mr.  HM)wrd\  has  this  passace  upon  the  afiair: — ^"Certain  it  is,  they  [the 
Indians]  were  so  provoked  with  their. filching  and  stealing,  that  they  tnrcfit- 
ened  them,  as  the  Philistines  did  Samaan^9  &ther-in-law,  after  the  loss  of  their 
com;  insomuch  that  the  company,  as  some  report,  pretended,  in  way  of  satis- 
faction, to  punish  him  that  did  the  thefi,  but,  m  his  stead,  hanged  a  poor,  de- 
crepit old  man,  that  was  unsemceable  to  the  company,  [an  old  bed-rid 
weaver^]  and  burdensome  to  keep  alive,  which  was  the  ffround  of  the  story 
widi  which  the  merry  gentleman,  that  vnrote  the  poem  called  Hums  has,  did, 
in  his  poetical  fancy,  n^e  so  much  sport'* ,  And  from  the  same  author  it  ap- 
pears that  the  circumstance  was  well  known  at  Plimouth,  but  they  pretended 
thai  the  ri^t  person  wna  hanged,  or,  in  our  author's  own  words,  '*  as  if  the 
person  hangea  was  really  guilty  of  stealing,  as  may  be  were  many  of  the  rest, 
and  if  they  were  driven  by  necessity  to  content  the  Indians,  at  that  time,  to 
do  justice,  there  being  some  of  Mr.  ffesUm^s  company  living;,  it  is  possible  it 
might  be  executed  not  on  him  that  most  deserved,  but  on  mm  that  could  be 
best  spared,  or  who  was  not  like  to  live  long  if  he  had  been  let  alone." 

h  will  now  be  expected  that  we  produce  the  passage  of  Hudibras.  Here 
it  is: — 


"  Tboocfa  nice  and  daik  the  point  appear, 
(Quoth  naJphy)  it  m^y  bold  up,  andf  clear. 
Thai  Sinner*  may  supply  the  place 
Of  snflfering  SainUf  is  a  plain  Ua9e. 
Justice  fives  Sentence,  many  times, 
•On  one  Man  for  another's  crimes. 
Our  Brethren  of  New  England  use 
Choice  Malefactors  to  excuse. 
And  hang  the  (Suiltless  in  their  stead. 
Of  whom  the  Churchu  have  less  need : 
As  lately  't  happened :  In  a  town 
There  hved  a  CobHer,  and  hut  one. 
That  out  of  Doctrine  could  cut  Uttf 
And  mend  Men's  lAvu,  as  well  as  Shoes. 
This  precious  Brother  having  slain, 
In  times  of  Peace f  an  Indian, 
(Not  out  of  Malice,  bat  mere  Zeal, 
Became  he  was  ao  infidel,) 


The  mighty  Tottipottymoy, 
Sent  to  our  Elders  an  Erwoy, 
Complaining  sorely  of  the  Breach 
Of  League,  held  forth  bv  Brother  Patch', 
Against  the  ArUcUe  in  force, 
Between  both  churches,  his  and  ours, 
For  which  he  craved  the  Saintf  to  render 
Into  his  Hands,  or  han^  th'  Offender: 
But  they,  maturely  bavmg  weiehed. 
They  had  no  more  but  him  o'  tn'  Trade, 
(A  Man  that  served  them  in  a  double 
Capacity,  to  Teach  and  Cobble,) 
Resolved  to  spare  him :  yet  to  do 
The  Indian  Aoghan  moghganf  too, 
Impartial  Justice,  in  his  stead,  did 
Hang  an  old  Weaver  thai  was  Bed-rid. 
Then  wherefore  may  not  you  be  skipp'd, 
And  in  your  Room  another  Whipp'a  f  " 


*  See  Col.  N.  H.  HuL  Soe.  iii.  148.  and  b.  i.  chap.  iii.  ante, 

t  Hiat.  N.  E^.  77.  %  Col.  N.  H.  Hist  Soe.  iii.  148. 
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The  following  note  was  early  printed  to  this  passa^; — ^"The  history  of 
the  cobbler  had  been  attested  bv  persons  of  good  credit,  who  were  upon  the 
place  when  it  was  done."  Mr.  BttUer  wrote  this  part  of  his  Hudibras 
before  l€6a 

Thomas  Morton^  who  was  one  of  the  company,  though  perhaps  absent  at 
the  time,  pretends  that  there  was  no  plot  Of  the  Indians,  and  insmuates  that 
the  Flimoutheans  caused  all  the  trouble,  and  that  their  rashness  caused  the 
Indians  to  massacre  some  of  their  men,  as  we  shall  presently  relate  from  a 
book  which  Mr.  Morion  published.* 

<<  Master  WtsUnCs  plantation  being  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  his  servants, 
many  of  them  lazy  persons,  that  would  use  no  endeavor  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  some  of  them  fell  sick  and  died. 

^  One  amongst  the  rest,  an  able-bodied  man,  that  ranged  the  woods,  to  see 
what  it  would  afford,  lighted  by  accident  on  an  Indian  iMum,  and  from  thence 
did  take  a  cap  fiill  of  com.  The  salvage  owner  of  it,  finding  by  the  foot 
[track]  some  jQnglish  had  been  there,  came  to  the  plantation,  and  made  com- 
plaint after  this  manner.  The  chief  commander  of  the  company,  on  this 
occasion,  called  a  Parliament  of  all  his  people,  but  those  that  were  sick  and 
ill  at  ease.f  And  wisely  now  they  must  consult,  upon  this  huffe  complaint, 
that  a  privy  [paltry]  knife  or  string  of  beads  would  well  enough  have  quali- 
fied: And  Edward  lohnson  was  a  special  judge  of  this  business.  The  fact 
was  there  in  repetition,  construction  made,  tlmt  it  was  fellony,  and  by  the 
laws  of  England  punished  with  death,  and  this  in  execution  must  be  put  for 
an  example,  and  likewise  to  appease  the  salvage ;  when  straightways  one 
arose,  moved  as  it  were  with  some  compassion,  and  said  he  could  not  well 
fftdnsay  the  former  sentence ;  yet  he  had  conceived,  within  the  compass  of 
his  brain,  an  embrio,  that  was  of  special  consequence  to  be  delivered,  and 
cherished,  he  said ;  diat  it  would  most  aptly  serve  to  pacify  the  salvage's 
complain^  and  save  the  life  of  one  that  might  (if  need  should  be)  stand  them 
in  some  good  stead ;  being  young  and  strong,  fit  for  resistance  against  an 
6nemy,  which  might  come  unexpectedly,  for  any  thin^  they  knew. 

''The  oration  made  was  liked  of  every  one,  and  he  mti^ated  to  show  the 
means  how  this  may  be  performed.  Says  he,  you  all  a^ee  that  one  must 
die,  and  one  shall  die.  This  young  man's  clothes  we  will  take  ofi^  and  put 
upon  one  that  is  old  and  impotent,  a  sickly  person  that  cannot  escape  death ; 
such  is  the  disease  on  him  confirmed,  that  die  he  must  Put  the  young 
man's  clothes  on  this  man,  and  let  the  sick  person  be  hanged  in  the  other's 
stead.  Amen,  says  one,  and  so  says  many  more.  And  this  had  like  to  have 
proved  their  final  sentence ;  and  being  there  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament 
to  afler  ages  for  a  precedent  But  that  one,  with  a  ravenous  voice^  be^m  to 
croak  and  bellow  for  revenge,  and  put  by  that  conclusive  motion ;  alleging 
such  deceits  might  be  a  means  hereafter  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  com- 
plaining salvages,  and  that,  by  his  death,  the  salvages  should  see  their  zeal 
to  justice,  and,  therefore,  he  should  die.  This  was  concluded ;  yet,  never- 
theiesB,  a  scruple  was  inade ;  now  to  countermand  this  act  did  represent 
itself  unto  their  minds,  which  was  how  they  should  do  to  get  the  man^s  good 
will :  this  was  indeed  a  special  obstacle :  for  without  that  (they  all  agreed)  it 
would  be  dangerous,  for  any  man  to  attempt  the  execution  of  it,  lest  mis- 
chief should  TOfall  them  every  man.  He  was  a  person  that,  in  his  wrath, 
did  seem  to  be  a  second  Sampwm^  able  to  beat  out  their  brains  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass:  therefore  they  called  the  man,  and  by  persuasion  got  him 
fast  bound  in  jest,  and  then  hanged  him  up  hard  by  m  ^ood  earnest,  who 
with  a  weapon,  and  at  liberty,  would  have  put  all  these  wise  judges  of  this 
Parliament  to  a  pittiful  non  plus,  (as  it  hath  been  credibly  reported,)  and 
made  the  chief  judge  of  them  all  buckle  to  him." 

This  is  an  entire  chapter  of  the  New  Canaan,  which,  on  account  of  its 
great  rarity,  we  have  given  in  full  In  his  next  chapter  Mr.  Morion  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  <'  massacre  "  ot  fftUvwamet^  Pekauoij  and 
other  Massachusetts  Indians,  and  the  consequences  of  it    But  we  shall  now 

*  Entitled  New  English  Canaan,  4to.  Amsterdam,  1697. 

t  Against  this  sentence,  in  the  margin,  is—"  A  poor  complaint" 
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draw  from  the  Plimouth  historian,  and.  afterwards  use  Morhn^s  chapter  as 
\re  find  occasion. 

Mr.  Window  says  that  Mr.  WestorCs  men  "  knew  not  of  this  conspiracy  of 
the  Indians  before  his  [John  Sanders,  their  'overseer  '1  going;  neither  was  it 
known  to  any  of  us  till  our  return  from  Sowaams,  or  Puckanokick :  at  which 
time  also  another  sachim,  called  WcasapvMwdy  brother  to  Ohtdldtst,  the 
sachim  of  the  Massachusets,  who  had  formerly  smarted  for  partaking  with 
Conbatami,  and  fearing  the  like  again,  to  purge  himself,  revealed  the  same 
^lung,"  [as  MasaaaoU  had  done.] 

It  was  now  the  23d  March,  1623,  '^  a  yearly  court  day  "  at  Plimouth,  on 
which  war  was  proclaimed,  ^  in  public  court,"  against  the  Massachusetts 
Indians.  *^  We  came  to  this  conclusion,  (says  Wint^nffy)  that  Captain  StandUh 
should  take  so  many  men,  as  he  thought  sufficient  to  make  his  party  good 
against  all  the  Incuans  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  as  because,  as  all 
men  know  that  have  to  do  with  them  in  that  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  them  upon  open  defiance,  but  to  take '  them  in  such  traps  as  they  lay 
for  others ;  tnerefbre  he  should  pretend  trade  as  at  other  times :  but  first  eo 
to  the  English,  [at  Wessaguscus,]  and  acquaint  them  with  the  plot,  and  the 
end  of  their  own  coming,  that,  comparing  it  with  their  own  caniafes 
towards  them,  he  might  Mtter  iudge  of  the  certainty  of  it,  and  more  fitly 
take  opportunitv  to  revenge  the  same:  but  should  forbare,  if  it  were 
possible,  tiU  such  time  as  he  could  make  sure  WiUmoamcdj  that  bloody  and 
tM>ld  villain  before  spoken  of;  whose  head  he  had  order  to  bring  with  him, 
that  he  might  be  a  warning  and  terror  to  all  that  disposition.'* 

We  will  now  hear  a  word  of  what  Mr.  Morion  has  to  say  upon  this  trans- 
action. <*  After  the  end  of  that  Parliament,  [which  ended  in  the  hanging 
of  one,*]  som%  o^  the  plantation  there,  about  three  persons,  went  to  live 
with  Checaiawback  and  his  company,  and  had  very  good  quarter,  for  all  the 
former  quarrel  with  the  Plimouth  planters.f  They  are  not  like  Will  Som- 
mert,  |  to  tdce  one  for  another.  Inere  they  purposed  to  stay  until  Master 
WuitnCa  arrival:  but  the  Plimouth  men  intending  no  good  to  him,  (as 
appeared  by  the  consequence,)  came  in  the  mean  time  to  Wessaguscus,  and 
there  -pretended  to  feast  the  salva^s  of  those  parts,  bringing  with  them 
pork,  and  <hings  for  the  purpose,  wmch  the^  set  before  the  salvager  They 
eat  thereof  ^without  suspicion  of  any  mischief^  [and]  who  were  taken  upon 
a  watchword  given,  and  with  their  own  knives  (hanging  about  their  necks) 
were,  by  the  Plimouth  planters,  stabbed  and  slain.  One  of  which  was 
hanged  up  there,  after  the  slaughter.''^  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  VhJufaubvfs  people,  they  murdered  the  three  English  who  had  taken  up 
their  residence  with  them,  as  they  lay  asleep,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
their  countrymen.] 

After  SUmdish,  was  ready  to  proceed  against  Wtttmoamet,  but  before  he 
set  oat,  one  arrived  from  Wessaguscus  almost  famished,?  and  gave  the 
people  of  Plimouth  a  lamentable  account  of  the  situation  of  his  fellovrs ; 
that  not  the  least  of  their  calamities  was  their  being  insulted  by  the  Indians, 
**  whose  boldness  increased  abundantiy ;  insomuch  as  the  victuals  they  got, 

*  Ac  mmtioned  in  our  last  extract  fnMn  this  author. 

t  Beferring,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  quarrel  with  Caunbitant. 

X  The  person  who  proposed  hangmg  a  sick  man  mstead  of  the  reaJ  ofTender. 

I  New  English  Canaan,  111.  H  Ibid. 

IT  His  name  was  PhSnetuu  Prai,  An  Indian  followed  him  to  kill  him,  but,  by  losing  the 
direct  path,  the  Indian  missed  him.  In  1662,  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  answer 
to  a  petition  of  Pfun^uu  Prat,  then  of  Charlestown,  which  was  accompanied  "  with  a  nar- 
rative of  the  strai^ts  and  hardships  that  the  first  planters  of  this  colony  underwent  in  their 
endeavors  to  plant  themselves  at  Plimouth,  and  since,  whereof  he  was  one^  the  court  judgeth 
it  meet  to  grant  him  900  acres  of  land,  where  it  is  to  be  had,  not  hindenng  a  plantation.'' 
M8,  amot^  theJUea  in  our  $tate'ko*ue. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  narrative  of  Pratj  after  long  search.  Mr.  Huhbard 
ptobably  used  it  in  compiling  his  Hist,  of  New  Enrland. 

At  tM  court,  3  May,  ]66o,  land  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out  for  Praif  "in  the  wilderness  on 
Ibe  east  of  the  Merrimack  B^'^er,  near  the  upper  end  of  Nacook  Brook,  on  the  south-east  of  it" 
Cottrt  FiltM.  ut  supra. 

Prat  married,  in  Plimouth,  a  daughter  of  Cuihbert  CuthberUon^  in  1690.  See  S  Col.  Ifyt, 
8oe,  viLlSZ. 
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they  rthe  IndianB]  would  take  it  out  of  their  pots,  and  eat  [itl  before  their 
faces,''  and  that  if  they  tried  to  prevent  them,  they  would  hold  a  knife  at 
their  breasts:  and  to  satisfy  them,  they  had  hanged  one  of  their  company: 
**  That  they  had  sold  their  clothes  for  com,  and  were  ready  to  starve  both 
with  cold  and  hunger  also,  because  they  could  not  endure  to  get  victuals  by 
reason  of  their  nakedness." 

This  truly  was  a  wretched  picture  of  this  second  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
the  knowledge  of  which  (says  Winalow^  ^  gave  us  good  encouragement  to 
proceed  in  our  intendments."  Accordmgly,  the  next  day,  J^tuHshf  with 
Jlohomok  and  eight  Englishmen,  set  out  upon  the  expedition.  His  taking  so 
few  men  shows  how  a  few  Enfflish  guns  were  yet  feared  by  the  Indians. 
Nevertheless,  the  historians  woiud  have  us  understand  that  Standish  would 
take  no  more,  because  he  would  not  have  the  Indians  mistnist  that  he  came 
to  fight  them ;  and  they  would  insinuate  that  it  was  owing  to  his  great  valor. 

When  Stcmdiih  arrived  at  Wessaguscus,  he  found  the  people  scattered 
about,  apprehending  no  danger  whatever,  engaged  in  their  ordinary  affairs. 
When  he  told  them  of  the  danger  they  were  in  from  the  Indians,  they  said 
**  they  feared  not  the  Indians,  but  Hved,  and  suffered  them  to  lodge  with 
them,  not  having  sword  or  ^un,  or  needing  the  same."  Standish  now  in- 
formed them  of  the  plot,  which  was  the  first  intimation,  it  appears,  they  had 
of  it  He  ordered  tnem  to  call  in  their  men,  and  enjoined  secrecy  of  his 
intended  massacre.  But  it  seems  from  Windoto^s  Relation,  that  the  Indians 
got  word  of  it,  or  mistrusted  his  design ;  probablv  some  of  the  Wessagus- 
cus men  warned  them  of  it,  who  did  not  believe  there  was  any  plot 

Meantime,  an  Indian  came  to  trade,  and  afterwards  went  away  in  friend- 
ship. Standish,  more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  said  he  s^  treachery  in  his 
eve,  and  suspected  his  end  in  coming  there  was  discovered.  Shortly  after, 
Peksuotj  "who  was  a  paniese,*  beins.  a  man  of  a  notable  spirit,"  came  to 
Hobimiokj  and  told  him.  He  underslooa  the  ecmtain  was  come  to  kill  Mm  and  ike 
rest  of  (he  Indians  there,  "  Tell  him,  (said  Peksuot,)  we  know  it,  but  fear  him 
,  not,  neither  will  we  shun  him ;  but  let  hina  begin  when  he  dare  [s],  he  vnll 
*  not  take  us  unawares." 

The  Indians  now,  as  we  might  expect,  began  to  prepare  to  meet  the 
danger,  and  the  English  say  many  of^them  came  divers  timeil  into  their 
presence,  and  "  would  whet  and  sharpen  thfe  point  of  their  knives,"  **  and 
use  many  other  insulting  vestures  and  speeches.  Amongst  the  rest,  WittU' 
toamat  bragged  of  the  excellency  of  his  knife.  On  the  end  of  the  handle  there 
was  pictured  a  woman's  &ce ;  but,  said  he,  I  have  another  at  home,  wheremth  1 
have  KiUed  hoth  lyeruh.  and  English,  and  that  hath  a  man^sface  on  it ;  mod  hy  and 
by  these  tufo  must  fiuxrry."  To  this  he  added,  Hinnaim  namen,  hiunaim  mi- 
CHEN,  MATTA  CUTS :  tluit  is.  By  and  hy  it  should  see,  and  hy  and  l^  it  should  eat, 
hut  not  speak,  "  Also  Pecksuot,  (continues  Winslow,)  bemg  a  man  of  greater 
stature  tnan  the  captain,  told  him  though  he  were  a  great  captain,  yet  he  was 
but  a  little  man :  and,  said  he,  though  I  he  no  sachtm,  yet  I  am  a  man  of  great 
strengOi  and  courage.  These  things  the  captain  observed,  yet  bare  with  pa- 
tience for  the  present" 

It  will  be  seen,  in  what  we  have  related,  as  well  as  what  we  are  about  to 
add,  that  Tliomas  Mortons  account,  in  some  of  the  main  facts,  agrees  with 
that  of  Window,  From  the  latter  it  appears  that  Standish,  after  considerable 
madoBuvering,  could  get  advantage  over  but  few  of  the  Indians.  At  length, 
havinff  got  Peksuot  and  fFittmoamat  ^  both  together,  with  another  man,  and 
a  youth  of  some  eighteen  years  of  aee,  which  was  brother  to  Wittuwamat, 
and,  ^lain  like,  trod  in  his  steps,  daily  putting  many  tricks  upon  the  weaker 
sort  of  men,  and  having  about  as  many  of  his  own  company  m  a  room  vrith 
them,  save  the  word  to  his  men,  and,  tne  door  being  fast  shut,  began  himself 
vrith  Peeksuat,  and,  snatching  his  oum  knife  from  his  neck,  though  with  much 

*  "  The  Panieses  are  men  of  great  courage  and  unsedoroe,  and  to  these  also  the  Deuill 
appeareth  more  familiarly  than  to  others^  and  as  wee  conceiuO;  ma^eth  couenant  with  tbem  to 
presenie  them  from  deatn  by  wounds  with  arrows,  knives,  hatchets,  Slc."  Wintlow't  Refa- 
iSon.  In  speaking  of  the  onein  of  column,  Charlevoix  says,  some  Indians  told  him  that  it 
was  given  oy  the  son  to  PanUf  a  nation  upon  the  Missouri.    Voffoge  dttm  PAmeriqye. 
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stniggliojEi  and  k3kd  km  thprewiOi, — ^the  point  whereof  he  had  made  bb  sharp 
as  a  Deeme,  and  ^und  the  back  also  to  an  edge.  WiUuwcund  and  the  other 
man  ih$  red  MUmL,  and  took  tht  yauthf  whom  tkt  captain  caused  to  be  hanged 

We  could  now  wish  this  bloody  iale  were  finished,  but  we  have  promised 
to  keep  close  to  the  record.  Mr.  Window  continues,  ^  Bid  U  is  incredibU 
h&w  nuaof  wounds  these  ttoo  panieses  received  before  they  died^  not  making  cmy 
Jkarfai  noisey  hut  caUMng  at  their  weapons^  and  striving  to  the  last. 

**'Hothamock  stood  by  all  this  time,*  and  meddled  not,  observing  how  our 
men  demeaned  themselves  in  this  action."  After  the  affray  was  ended,  he 
said  to  Siandishj  ''Yesterday  Pecksuot  brajg;ged  of  his  own  strength  and 
stature,  said,  though  you  were  a  great  captain,  yet  you  were  but  a  litUe  man ; 
but  to-day  I  see  you  are  big  enough  to  lay  him  on  the  ground." 

SUmdiA  was  now  sent  to  a  company  of  Wedorls  men,  who  ordered  them 
to  kUl  the  Indians  that  were  among  them.  Thty  kSUd  tufo.  Himself  with 
some  of  his  men  killed  another^  at  another  place.  As  they  were  pursuing 
thifl  business,  intending  to  kilt  all  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  **  through  the 
negligence  of  one  man,'  an  Ladian  escaped,  who  'discovered  [disclosed]  and 
crossed  their  proceedings." 

Joined  by  some  of  Mr.  JFeston^s  men,  Standish  discovered  a  few  Indians, 
and  pursued  them.  Standish  gained  a  hill  which  the  Indians  also  strove  to 
occupy,  and  who,  after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  fled.  ^  Whereupon  Hohba- 
mtodt  cast  oft  his  coat,  and  being  a  known  paniese,  theirs  being  now  killed, 
chased  them  so  &8t,  as  our  people  were  not  able  to  hold  way  with  him." 
One  who  made  a  stand  to  inoot  Standish  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  shot, 
which  is  all  the  advantage  claimed  by  the  Enflish.  The  Indians  got  into  a 
swamp,  and  after  some  bravadoing  on  both  sides,  the  parties  separated. 
After  asaistinff  the  settlers  of  Wessaffuscus  to  leave  the  place,  the  English 
returned  to  flunouth,  taking  along  the  head  of  Wittmoamit^  which  they  se^lf 
up  in  theb  ibrt.  /' 

Meanwhile  the  Indian  that  followed  Prat  fi'om  Wessaguscus,  as  he  returned 
from  Manomet,  called  at  Flimouth  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  was  there 
seized  and  put  in  irona  Being  asked  if  he  knew  the  ^ead  of  fFittuivametj 
said  he  dio,  and  ''looked  piteously"  upon  it.  <'Then  he  confessed  the 
ploty"  and  said  his  sacheo^  Obtakkst^  had  been  drawn  into  it  bv  the  inrpor- 
tunity  of  all  the  people.  He  denied  any  hand  in  it  himself  and  begsea  his 
life  Bught  be  spared.  Said  he  was  not  a  Massachuset,  but  only  resided  as  a 
stranger  among  them.  Hobomok  "  also  ^ve  a  good  report  of  him,  and  be- 
sought for  him ;  but  was  bribed  so  to  do  it"  They  finally  concluded  to  spare 
him,  « the  rather,  because  we  desired  he  miffht  carry  a  message  to  Ohtakiest" 
The  measage  they  charged  him  with  was  this,  that  they  had  never  intended 
to  deal  so  with  him,  until  they  were  forced  to  it  by  their  treacherv,  and, 
therefore,  they  mi^ht  thank  themselves  for  their  own  overthrow ;  and  as  he 
had  now  besan,  ii  he  persisted  in  his  course,  "  his  country  should  not  hold 
him : "  that  he  should  forthwith  send  to  Flimouth  "  the  three  Englishmen  he 
bad,  and  uot  kill  them."  f    * 

The  English  heard  nothing  firom  Ohtakiest  for  a  long  time ;  at  lengtli  he 
sent  a  woman  to  them,  (probaoly  no  man  would  venture^  to  tell  them  he 
was  sorry  that  the  English  were  killed,  before  he  heard  firom  them,  also 
that  he  wished  for  peace,  but  none  of  his  men  durst  come  to  treat  about  it 
The  English  learned  firom  this  woman,  that  he  was  in  great  consternation, 
**  having  forsaken  his  dwelling,  and  daily  removed  fi^m  place  to  place,  ex- 
|iecting  when  we  would  take  further  vengeance  on  him."  The  terror  was 
now  general  among  them,  and  many,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  died  through 
iear  and  want    To  this  dismal  narrative  Mr.  ffindow  adds,  ^  And  certainly 

*  IVi.  we  fuppoM,  19  the  aibir  to  which  Prendent  AUem  aUadet.  ia  bia  American  Bio^ 
nphy.  (Si  ed.)  when  he  Myt,  "\m  [Hobomok]  fought  broody  by  oil  [StondUhft]  side,  in 
16S9.''     If  itandiqg  and  looking  on  be  fighting,  then  did  Sfynmok  Jght  broody  on  this 
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it  is  strange  to  hear  how  many  of  late  have,  and  still  daily  die  amongst 
''  them ;  neither  is  there  any  likelihood  it  will  easily  cease ;  because  through 
fear  they  set  little  or  no  com,  which  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  without  which 


/ 


they  cannot  long  preserve  health  and  strength." 

These  affiurs  call  for  no  conmientary,  that  must  accompany  every  mind 
through  every  step  of  the  relation*  It  would  be  weakness,  as  appears  to  us, 
to  attempt  a  vindication  of  the  rash  conduct  of  the  English.  Amid  their 
sufferings,  some  poor  Indians  resolved  to  attempt  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
the  English  governor  by  presents.  Four  set  out  by  water  in  a  boat  for 
i  PlimoutD,  but  by  accident  were  overset,  and  three  oi  them  were  drowned ; 
the  other  returned  back. 

When  Mr.  Robinson,  the  fkther  of  the  Piimouth  church,  heard  how  his 
people  had  conducted  in  this  affiur  with  the  Indians,  he  wrote  to  them,  to 
consider  of  the  disposition  of  Captain  SUmdishf  "  who  was  of  a  warm  tem- 
per," but  he  hoped  the  Lord  had  sent  him  among  them  for  a  good  end,  if 
^  they  used  him  as  they  ought  "He  doubted,"  he  said,  <*  whether  there  was 
S  not  wanting  that  tenderness  of  the  life  of  man,  made  after  God's  image," 
%which  was  so  necessary ;  and  above  all,  that  **  it  would  have  been  happy  if 
they  had  converted  some  before  they  had  killed  any." 

The  reader  has  now  passed  through  a  period  of  Indian  history  of  much 
interest,  wherein  he  will  doubtless  have  found  much  to  admire,  and  more 
that  he  could  have  wished  otherwise.  Our  business,  however,  we  will 
here  rendnd  him,  is  that  of  a  dealer  in  facts  altogether,  and  he  must  take 
them,  dry  as  they  are,  without  any  labored  Commentaries  from  us.  Althou^ph 
we  have  had  occasion  to  introduce  Hobomok  several  times,  yet  there  remam 
transactions  of  considerable  interest  in  his  life  yet  to  be  noticed. 

HoBOMOK,  or  Hobbamodi,  was  a  great  paniese  or  war  captain  among  the 
Wampanoags,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observer  He  came  to 
Piimouth  about  the  end  of  July,  1621,  and  continued  with  the  Ekielish  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  was  a  principal  mean^  of  the  lasting  friendahip  of 
Maasagoitj  which  Morion  savs,  he  "much  furthered;  and  that  he  v^as  a 
proper  lusty  young  man,  and  one  that  was  in  account  among  the  Indians  in 
^  those  parts  fbr  his  valor."  He  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  learning  them 
how  to  cultivate  such  fruits  as  were  peculiar  to  the  country,  such  as  com, 
bean^i&c.  The  account  of  his  mission  to  Massaaoii,  to  learn  the  troth  of  a 
reportl^t  the  Narragansets  had  made  war  upon  him,  and  his  intemiption 
and  trouble  from  Caunbiiatnt  are  already  related. 

Beinff  a  favorite  of  MassaaoUj  and  one  of  his  chief  captains,  the  pilerims 
found  that  they  need  not  apprehend  any  treachery  on  his  part,  as  HoSomok 
was  so  completel  V  in  their  interest,  and  also  in  that  of  the  great  sachem, 
that  he  would  advise  them  if  any  thing  evil  were  on  foot  against  thena. 
What  strengthened  them  in  this  opinion  was  the  following  cu-cumstance. 
The  Massachusetts  Indians  had  for  some  time  been  inviting  the  English 
into  their  countrv  to  trade  for  furs.  When,  in  March,  1623,  they  began  to 
make  ready  for  the  voyage,  Hobomok  "  told  us,  (lays  Window,)  that  he  feared 
the  Massachusetts,  pr  Massachuseuks,  for  they  so  called  the  people  of  that 

Slace,  were  joined  in  confederacy  with  the  Nanohigeanneuks,  a  people  of 
[anohigganset,  and  that  they,  therefore,  would  take  this  opportunity  to  cut 
off  Capt  Skmduh  and  his  company  abroad ;  but  howsoever,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  was  to  be  feared,  [he  said,]  that  the  Nanohigganeuks  would  assault 
the  town  at  home ;  giving  many  reasons  for  his  jealousy ;  as  also  that  TVt- 
guantum  was  in  the  confederacy,  who,  [he  said,]  we  should  find,  would  use 
many  persuasions  to  draw  us  m>m  our  shallops  to  the  Indians'  houses  fbr 
their  better  advantage." 

Nevertheless,  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  when  they  had  turned 
the  point  called  the  Chtmefs  JVose,  a  fidse  messenger  came  running  into 
Piimouth  town,  apparently  in  a  ereat  friffht,  out  of  breath,  and  bleeding 
from  a  wound  in  his  face.  He  told  them  mat  Caunbitimt,  with  many  of  the 
Narragansets,  and  he  believed  MananU  with  them,  were  coming  to  de- 
stroy me  English.  No  one  doubted  of  his  sincerity,  and  the  first  thought  of 
the  people  was  to  bring  back  their  military  leader,  who  had  just  sone  in 
the  boat  with  Hobomok,    A  piece  of  cannon  was  immediately  dis<3iarged 
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wiuch,  to  their  great  joy,  soon  caused  the  boat  to  return,  not  having  got  out 
of  hearing.  They  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  Hohomok  told  them  there  was 
no  truth  in  the  report,  and  said  it  was  a  plot  of  Squanto^  who  was  then  with 
them,  and  even  one  of  those  in  the  boat ;  that  be  knew  Mcusasoii  would  not 
undertake  such  an  enterprise  without  consulting  him.  Hohomok  was  confi- 
dent, because  he  was  himself  a  great  chie^  and  one  of  Maasagoifs  counsel- 
lors. jS^uan/o  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  plot,  and  thus  ended  the  affair. 
The  English,  however,  seemed  well  satisfied  that  SquarUo  had  laid  this  shal- 
low plot  to  set  them  against  Massasoit,  thinking  thev  would  destroy  him,  by 
which  means  he  expected  to  become  chief  sachem  himself;  and  this  seems 
the  more  probable,  as  MasacLSoit  was  for  some  time  irreconcilable  because 
tbey  withheld  him  from  kim,  when  he  had  forfeited  bis  life,  as  in  our  nar- 
ration has  been  set  forth.  But  entirely  to  satisfy  the  English,  Hohomok  sent 
his  wife  to  Pokanoket  privatelv  to  gam  exact  mtelligence,  and  her  return 
only  verified  what  her  husband  had  said. 

**  Thus  by  degrees  (continues  Wirulow)  we  began  to  discover  Tiaquanttan^ 
whose  ends  were  only  to  make  himself  great  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
by  means  of  his  nearness  and  favor  with  us ;  not  caring  who  fell,  so  he 
stood.  In  genend,  his  course  was,  to  persuade  them  he  could  lead  us  to 
peace  or  war  at  his  pleasure ;  and  would  oft  threaten  the  Indians,  sending 
them  word,  in  a  private  manner,  we  were  intended  shortly  to  kill  them,  that 
thereby  he  might  get  gifts  to  himself  to  work  their  peace,  insomuch  as  they 
had  lum  in  greater  esteem  than  many  of  their  sachems ,  yea,  they  them- 
selves sought  to  him,  who  promised  them  peace  in  respect  of  us ;  yea,  and 
protection  also,  so  as  they  would  resort  to  him.  So  that  whereas  divers 
were  wont  to  rely  on  Mas9a88owat  for  protection,  and  resort  to  his  abode, 
now  they  be^an  to  leave  him,  and  seeic  after  TKsquanhim.  But  when  we 
understood  hus  dealings,  we  certified  all  the  Indians  of  our  ignorance  and 
innocency  therein ;  assuring  them,  till  they  begun  with  us,  they  should  have 
no  cause  to  fear :  and  if  any  hereafter  should  raise  any  such  reports,  thev 
should  punish  them  as  liars,  and  seekers  of  their  and  our  disturbance ;  which 
give  the  Indians  good  satisfaction  on  all  sides."  "^  For  these  and  the  like 
abases,  the  governor  sharply  reproved  him,  yet  was  he  so  necessary  and 
profitable  an  instrument,  as  at  that  time  we  could  not  miss  him." 

To  the  end  that  he  miffht  possess  his  countrymen  with  great  fear  of  the 
En^^h,  JSsquanhun  tola  them  the  English  kept  the  plague  buried  in  their 
slore-house,  and  that  they  could  send  it,  at  any  time,  and  to  any  place,  to 
destroy  whatever  persons  or  people  they  would,  though  they  themselves 
stirred  not  out  of  doors.  Among  the  rest,  he  had  made  Hoiomok  believe 
this  tale,  who  asked  the  English  if  it  were  true,  and  being  informed  that  it 
was  not,  it  exploded  like  his  other  impostures. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  Squanto  was  in  the  interest  of  Caunbitant^ 
and  lived  among  the  English  as  a  spy,  while  Hohomok  was  honestly,  as  he 
pretended,  a  strong  firiend  to  them ;  but  for  some  time  it  was  nearly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  Imow  which  was  their  best  fi*iend,  as  each  seemed  emu- 
lous to  outvie  the  other  in  good  offices.  They  were,  however,  at  this  time 
satisfied ;  for,  HohoemoKa  wife  having  told  MasaoBoiU  what  had  happened,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  SqvanUPa  men  that  gave  the  alarm,  satisfied  him  that  that 
sagamore  had  caused  it,  and  he  therefore  demanded  him  of  the  Enfflish, 
that  he  inight  put  him  to  death,  according  to  their  law,  as  has  been  related. 
But  the  iSiglish,  regarding  the  benefit  resulting  to  them  firom  saving  his 
life,  more  uan  keeping  inviolate  the  treaty  before  made  with  MouomU^ 
evaided  the  demand,  ana  thus  Sqiundo  was  permitted  to  escape. 

Hohomok  was  greatly  beloved  by  MaaaaaoU,  notwithstandinff  he  became  a 
professed  Christian,  and  MaaaaaoU  was  always  opposed  to  the  f&glish  religion 
tumselC  It  has  been  told  in  the  life  of  the  great  MaaaaaoU,  how  valuable 
was  the  agency  of  Hohomokj  in  feithfully  revealing;  die  mischievous  plot  of 
Caunbiianij  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  ffutuwctmH  and  Pekauot  He 
was  the  pilot  of  the  Enfflish  when  they  visited  ManaaoU  in  his  sickness, 
whooA  befiire  their  arriviu  they  considered  dead,  which  caused  great  mani* 
festationB  of  srief  in  HoibomoL  He  often  exclaimed,  as  they  were  on 
thebr  way,  ^^een  toomaau  Sagim/ua,  nun  womaau  Sagimua,^  &c.,  which  is, 
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''My  loving  Sachem,  my  loYine  Sachem !  many  have  I  known,  bat  ney«r  uof 
like  thee."  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  WinHow,  said,  <<  While  you  live  you  will 
never  see  his  like  among  the  Indians ;  that  he  was  no  liar,  nor  bloody  and 
cruel  like  other  Lidians.  In  anger  and  passion  he  was  soon  reclaimed ;  easy 
to  be  reconciled  towards  such  as  had  offended  him  *,  that  his  reason  was 
such  as  to  cause  him  to  receive  advice  of  mean  men ;  and  that  he  governed 
his  people  better  with  few  blowi^  than  others  did  with  many." 

In  the  division  of  the  land  at  Plimouth  among  the  inhabitants,  Hobonwk 
received  a  lot  as  his  share,  on  which  he  resided  after  the  English  manner 
and  died  a  Christian  among  thenL  The  year  of  his  death  does  not  appear, 
but  was  previous  to  1642. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  pilgrims  made  a  voyaee  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  autumn  of  1621.  It  was  in  this  voyage  that  uiey  became 
acquainted  with  the  fame  of  JSTanemuhemet  The  English  had  heard  that 
the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  had  threatened  them,  and  they  went  (says 
Maurt)  *<  partly  to  see  the  country,  partly  to  make  peace  with  them,  and 
partly  to  procure  their  truck." 

Squanlo  was  pilot  in  this  voyage.  They  went  ashore  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  and  landed  under  a  cliff  which  some  *  have  supposed  was  what  has 
been  since  called  Copp's  Hill,f  now  the  north  part  of  Boston.  This  was  on 
20th  Sept  1621.  They  saw  no  Indians  untu  some  time  after  they  went 
ashore,  but  found  a  parcel  of  lobsters  which  they  had  collected,  with  which 
they  refreshed  themselves.  Soon  afler,  as  they  were  proceeding  on  an 
excursion,  ^  they  met  a  woman  coming  for  her  lobsters."  They  told  her 
what  they  had  done,  and  paid  her  for  them.  She  told  them  where  to  find 
Indians,  and  SquatUo  went  to  them  to  prepare  them  for  meeting  with  the 
English. 

ObbaHnewai  now  received  the  voyagers.  This  sachem  (if  he  be  the 
same)  had  made  peace  with  the  English  at  Plimouth  only  seven  days  pre- 
vious, as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice.  He  told  them  he  was  sachem  of 
the  place,  and  was  subject  to  MastasoU ;  and  that  he  dared  not  remain  long 
in  any  place,  from  fear  of  the  Tarratines,  who  were  **  wont  to  come  at  har- 
vest and  take  away  their  com,  and  many  times  kill  them."  Also  that  jS^void- 
Sachem  of  Massachusetts  was  his  enemy.  This  S^uaw-Sadieni,  |  as  we  be- 
lieve, was  chief  of  those  inland  Indians  since  denominated  the  Nipncts,  or 
liipmucks,  and  lived  at  this  time  near  Wachuset  Mountain.  The  English 
intended  §  to  have  visited  her  at  this  time,  but  found  the  distance  too  great 
to  proceed.  They  received  the  greatest  kindness  from  all  the  Indians  they 
met  with,  and  mentioned  that  of  Ohhatmnoat  in  particular.  And  they  say, 
**  We  told  him  of  divers  sachims  that  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be 
King  Jamea  his  men,  cmd  \f  ht  d9o  wovld  submit  kmsdf,  |  we  would  be  his 
safeguard  from  his  enemies,  which  he  did." 

At  another  place,  **  having  gone  three  miles,  in  arms,  up  in  the  country, 
we  came  (say  tney)  to  a  place  where  com  had  been  newly  gathered,  a  house 
pulled  down,  and  the  people  ^ne.  A  mile  from  hence,  JSTanepasktmei^ 
their  king,  in  his  life-time  had  hved.f  His  house  was  not  like  others,  but  a 
scaffold  was  largely  built,  with  poles  and  planks,  some  six  foot  from  [the] 
ground,  and  the  house  upon  that,  being  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hilL  Not 
far  from  hence,  in  a  bottom,  we  came  to  a  fort,"  built  by  MrnqnuiiemieL    It 

*  Dr.  Belknap  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  suggested  this.    See  his  Biog.  ii.  9S4. 

\  We  had  supposed  this  eminence  to  have  been  so  culed  from  a  copse  or  chimp  of  trees, 
which  for  a  long  time  remained  upon  it,  aAer  it  became  known  to  the  whites :  out  Shaw, 
Descrip.  Bottotij  67,  says  it  was  named  from  one  Copp,  a  shoemaker.  And  BnoWf  Hist, 
Boston,  105,  says  IvUham  Copp  was  the  proprietor  of  "  a  portion  of  the  hill.'' 

t  "  Sachems  or  sagamores,r-^which  are  but  one  and  the  same  tide, — the  first  more  usual 
with  the  southward,  the  other  with  the  northward  Indians,  to  express  the  title  of  him  that  hath 
the  chief  command  of  a  place  or  people."    Hist.  N,  E.  60. 

$  Shattuck  (Hist.  Concord,  S)  says  she  was  visited  at  this  time  by  these  voyagers,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  arrive  at  any  such  eonclusion  from  any  source  of  infoimation  in  my  pos- 
session. 

H  It  does  not  seem  from  this  that  he  is  the  same  who  before  had  submitted  at  Plimouth,  as 
Mr.  Prince  supposes. 

IT  Mr.  ShaOuck  in  his  Hist,  Concord,  says,  this  "  was  in  MediM,  near  Myidc  Poad.'^ 
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vms  made  with  '^  poles  some  90  or  40  foot  long,  stuck  in  the  ground,  as  thick 
as  they  could  be  set  one  by  another,  and  yvSh  these  they  enclosed  a  rinc 
0onie  40  or  50  foot  over.  A  trench,  breast  high,  was  digged  on  each  side.* 
One  way  there  was  to  get  into  it  with  a  bridge.  In  the  midst  of  this  pali- 
sade stood  the  fitime  of  an  house,  wherein,  being  dead,  he  lay  buried. 
About  a  mile  from  hence,  we  came  to  such  another,  but  seated  on  the  top 
of  an  hill.  Here  JSTanepaahemet  was  killed,  none  dwelling  in  it  since  the 
time  of  his  death." 

According  to  Mr.  Lnm,  N^WMpashemd  was  killed  about  the  year  1619,  and 
his  widow,  who  was  Squaw-Sa/tktm  before  named,  continued  the  goTernmentf 
He  left  five  children^  four  of  whose  names  we  sather  from  the  interesting 
History  of  Lynn ;  viz.  1.  MtndovxmpaU^  called  by  the  English  Soframort 
James,  He  was  sachem  of  Saugus.  2.  AhigaHy  a  daughter.  3.  Wwnmamuh 
haan,  called  Sagamore  John,  sachem  of  Winnesimet  4.  WmnepurfdU,  called 
Sagixmorc  George,  or  George  Rumneumarshf  the  successor  of  MontotoampaU  at 
Saugus.    Of  most  of  these  we  shall  speak  in  detail  hereafter. 

SawEW-Sadienif  according  to  the  authority  last  mentioned,  was  the  spouse 
of  tfmpacowet,^  or  Webcountj  in  1635.  She  and  her  husband,  four  years 
after,  1639,  deeded  to  Joiham  Gtbhonea  *^  the  reversion  of  all  that  parcel  of 
land  which  lies  against  the  ponds  of  Mystic,  together  with  the  said  ponds, 
al>  which  we  reserved  from  Charlestown  and  Cambridge,  late  called  New- 
town, after  the  death  of  me,  the  said  Squaw'Sadtenu^  The  consideration  was, 
**  the  many  kindnesses  and  benefits  we  have  received  firom  the  hands  of 
Captain  Edward  Gibhonea,  of  Boston." 

The  Squa-Sachem's  mark  ^v^ 
Webcowit's  nuttk  -i— ^ 

WehcowU  was  a  powwow  priest,  or  magical  physician,  and  was  considered 
next  in  importance  to  ATanepashemet  among  the  subjects  of  that  chief,  after 
his  death ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  widow  took  him  to  her  bed.  It  does 
not  ap{>ear,  that  he  was  either  much  respected  or  thought  mijch  of;  especial- 
ly by  his  wife,  as  in  the  above  extract  fi'om  their  deed,  no  provision  sterns 
to  have  been  made  for  him  after  her  death,  if  he  outlived  her.  At  all 
events,  we  may  conclude,  without  hazard  we  think,  that  if  breeches  had 
been  in  fiishion  among  Indians,  the  wife  of  WebeowU  would  have  been  ac- 
countable for  the  article  in  this  case. 

In  1643,  Massachusetts  covenai&ted  with  "  JFaagamequin,  ^aahoonorij  KuUchr 
amaqmn,  Massaconomet,  and  SquanO'Sackem,^i  to  the  end  that  mutual  bene- 
fit might  accrue  to  each  party.  The  sachems  put  themselves  under  the 
-government  of  the  Englidh,  agreeing  to  observe  tiieir  laws,  in  as  far  as  they 
should  be  made  to  understand  them.  For  this  confidence  and  concession 
of  their  persons  and  lands  into  their  hands,  the  English  on  their  part  agreed 
to  extend  the  same  protection  to  them  and  their  people  as  to  their  English 
8ubiect8.ir 

What  had  become  of  WebcowU  at  this  time  does  not  appeal* ;  perhe^  he 
was  off  powwowing,  or  at  home,  doing  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  household. 
We  hear  of  him,  however,  four  years  after, (1647,)  ** taking  an  active  part" 
in  the  endeavors  made  by  the  Enfflish  to  Christianize  his  countrvmen.  **  He 
asked  the  English  whv  some  of  Uiem  had  been  27  years  in  the  land,  and 
never  taught  them  to  know  God  tiU  then.  Had  ^ou  done  it  sooner,  (said 
he,)  we  might  have  known  much  of  God  by  this  time,  and  much  sin  might 
have  been  prevented,  but  now  some  of  us  are  grovm  [too]  old  in  sin." 

*  Mif^t  not,  then,  the  western  moands  have  beca  formed  by  ladiani  t 

t  Huu  Lynn,  16. 

1  Shattttek,  ib.  who  fizei  her  reeidence  at  Concord :  the,  doobUeti,  bad  aeveral  phieea  of 
reeidenee. 

<&  Hie  name  it  ipeK  Webeouriti  to  MS.  deed  in  my  powestion,  and  in  Mr.  Shattuck?*  MS& 
WibbaeomtU,9M  appears  from  bis  History. 

I  In  the  ttUtory  of  Uu  Narraganttt  Connfiry,  these  mimes  are  written  Wtutam^ 
^a^uematton,  CuMummcke,  MoummomeUf  and  SmuhSmdum,    See  9  CoL  Mas$.  JBtL 
i.21t. 

IS  Seeaotik»^BMS,HUt,Prmfh^£iidkm. 
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The  English  said  they  repented  of  their  neglect;  but  recollecting  thenuselves 
answered,  ^  You  were  not  willing  to  heare  till  now,"  and  that  (£)d  had  not 
turned  their  hearts  till  then.* 

Of  the  sachems  who  made  the  covenant  above  named,  the  first  we  suppose 
to  have  been  MaaaasoU^  on  the  part  of  the  Wampanoags,  who  at  this  time 
was,  perhaps,  among  the  Nipmuks ;  JSTaahaofum,  a  Nipmuk  chie^  with  whom 
Mauawit  now  resided.  His  residence  was  near  what  was  since  Magus  Hill, 
in  Worcester  county.  He  was  probably  at  Plimouth,  13  Sept,  1621,  where 
he  signed  a  treaty  with  eight  others,  as  we  have  set  down  in  the  life  of  Caiin- 
liitcmi  His  name  is  there  spelt  JSTaUawakutd,  In*  Wirdhrofs  Journal, 
it  is  Nathacowami  and  we  suppose  he  was  father  of  AoMouMznno,  mentioned 
by  WkUney.\  Kukhamaqidn  was  sachem  of  Dorchester  and  vicinity,  and 
MassacoMnnd  YfBS  Masconofunno, 
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Not  long  before  the  settlement  of  Plimouth,  the  Massachusetts  had  been 
a  numerous  people,  but  were  greatly  reduced  at  this  time ;  partly  firom  the 
great  plague,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  subsequently  from  their 
wars  with  the  Tarratines.  Of  this  war  none  but  the  scanty  records  of  the 
first  settlers  are  to  be  had,  and  in  them  few  particulars  are  preserved;} 
therefore  it  will  not  be  expected  that  ever  a  complete  account  or  the  territo- 
ries <ind  power  of  the  Massachusetts  can  be  given ;  broken  down  as  they 
were  at  the  time  they  became  known  to  the  Europeans ;  for  we  have  seen  that 
their  sachems,  when  first  visited  by  the  Plimouth  people,  were  shifting  for 
their  lives — ^not  daring  to  lodge  a  second  ni^ht  in  the  same  place,  firom  their 
fear  of  the  Tarratines.  Hence,  if  these  Indians  had  existed  as  an  independ- 
ent tribe,  their  history  was  long  since  swept  away  ^  in  gloomy  tempests," 
and  obscured  in  ^  a  ni^ht  of  clouds,"  and  nothing  but  a  meagre  tradition  re- 
mained. For  some  time  after  the  country  was  settled,  they  woidd  fiy  for 
protection  fi-om  the  Tanatines  to  the  houses  of  the  English. 

It  is  said,  by  Mr.  Gookin,  that  ^  their  chief  sachem  held  dominion  over 
many  other  petty  governors ;  as  those  of  Weechagaskas,  Neponsitt,  Punka- 
paog,  Nonantum,  Nashaway,  some  of  the  Nipmuck  people,  as  far  as  Pokom- 
takuke,  as  the  old  men  of  Massachusetts  affirmed.  This  people  could,  in 
former  times,  arm  for  war  about  3000  men,  as  the  old  Indians  declare. 
They  were  in  hostUity  very  often  with  the  Nsoragansitts ;  but  held  amity, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  Pawkunnawkutts."§  Near  the  mouth  of  Charles 
River  ^  used  to  be  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  Indians,  both  on  the 
south  and  north  side  of  the  country."||  Htdchinsdnli  says,  <<That  circle 
which  now  makes  the  harbors  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  round  by  Mai- 
den, Chelsea,  Nantasket,  Hingham,  Weymouth,  Braintree,  and  Dorchester, 
was  the  capital  of  a  great  sachem,**  much  revered  by  all  the  plantations 
round  about  The  tradition  is,  that  this  sachem  had  his  principal  seat  upon 
a  small  hill,  or  rising  upland*  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of  salt  marsh  in  the 
township  of  Dorchester,  near  to  a  place  called  Squantum."tf    Hence  it  will 

•  Hist.  Concord,  26.  t  Hist.  Worcester  Co.  174. 

X  This  war  was  caused,  sa^s  Mr.  Hubbard^  **  apon  the  account  of  some  treachery ''  on 
the  part  of  the  western  tribes,  i.  e.  the  tribes  west  of  the  Merrimack.    Hist.  New.  Eng,  90. 

ji  1  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  1. 148.  ||  Hist.  N.  Eng.  32. 

1  FVom  NeaTs  Hist,  N.  Eng.j  probably,  which  see. 

**  It  will  be  a  good  while  before  the  present  possessors  of  the  country  can  boast  of  such  a 
eapttal. 

tt  Hist.  Mass.  i.  460.    And  here  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  the  Plimouth  people  landed  in  theii 
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be  observed,  that  among  the  accounts  of  the  earliest  writerB,  the  dominions 
of  the  different  sachems  were  considered  as  comprehended  within  very 
different  limits ;  a  kind  of  general  idea,  therefore,  can  only  he  had  of  the 
extent  of  their  possessions.  It  is  evident  that  the  Massachusetts  were  either 
subject  to  the  Narragansetts,  or  in  alliance  with  them ;  for  when  the  latter 
were  at  war  vnth  the  Pequots,  CMkata/ubtd  and  Sagamore  John  both  went 
with  many  men  to  aid  Canonicus,  who  had  sent  for  them.  This  war  began 
in  16S2,  and  ended  in  1635,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pequots.  , 

We  ^all  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  chiefs  agreeably  to  our  plan. 

Clukatayhut,  or  Chikkatabak, — ^in  English,  a  houie-a-fire, — ^was  a  sachem  of 
considerable  note,  and  generally  supposed  to  have  had  dominion  over  the 
Massachusetts  Indians.  Thomas  Moiion  mentions  him  in  his  New  Caitaan, 
as  sachem  of  Passonagesit,  (about  Weymouth,)  and  says  his  mother  was 
buried  there.  I  need  make  no  comments  upon  the  authority,  or  warn  the 
reader  concerning  the  stories  of  MortoUy  as  this  is  done  in  almost  every 
book,  early  and  late,  about  New  England ;  but  shall  relate  the  following 
fiom  him. 

In  the  first  settling  of  Plimouth,  some  of  the  company,  in  wandering  about 
upon  ctiscovery,  came  upon  an  Indian. grave,  which  was  that  of  the  mother 
of  Chikaiaubut,  Over  the  body  a  stake  was  set  in  the  ground,  and 
two  bear-skins,  sewed  together,  spread  over  it;  these  the  English  took 
away.  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Chikataulmtj  he  complained  to 
bis  people,  and  demanded  immediate  vengeance.  When  thev  were  as- 
aembleo,  he  thus  harangued  them :  "  When  last  the  glorious  light  of  all  the 
ricy  was  underneath  this  globe,  and  birds  grew  silent,  I  began  to  settle,  as 
my  custom  is,  to  take  repose.  Before  mine  eyes  were  fast  closed,  me  tho't 
I  saw  a  vision,  at  which  my  spirit  was  much  troubled,  and  trembling  at  that 
doleful  sight,  a  spirit  cried  aloud,  *  Behold!  my  son,  wnom  I  have  cherished; 
see  the  paps  that  gave  thee  suck,  the  hands  that  clasped  thee  warm,  and  fed 
thee  oft ;  canst  thou  forget  to  take  revenge  of  those  wild  people,  that  hath 
my  monument  defiiced  m  a  despiteful  manner ;  disdaining  our  ancient  anti- 
quities, and  honorable  customs.  See  now  the  sachem's  ffrave  lies  like  unto 
the  common  people,  of  ignoble  race  defaced.  Thy  mother  doth  complain, 
implores  thy  aid  against  this  thievish  people  new  come  hither ;  if  this  be 
sunered,  I  shall  not  rest  in  quiet  within  my  everlasting  habitation.'  '** 

Battle  was  the  unanimous  resolve,  and  the  Englisn  were  watched,  and 
followed  firom  place  to  place,  until  at  length,  as  some  were  ffoing  ashore  in 
a  boat,  they  fell  upon  tnem,  but  gained  no  advantage.  After  maintaining 
the  fight  for  some  time,  and  being  driven  fi-om  tree  to  tree,  the  chief  captain 
was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  the  whole  took  to  flight  This  action  caused 
the  natives  about  Plimouth  to  look  upon  the  Englisn  as  invincible,  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  peace  was  so  long  maintained  between  them.  Of  the 
tune  and  circumstances  of  this  battle  or  fight  we  have  detailed  at  length  in 
a  previous  chapter. 

Mmtrfs  Relation  goes  far  to  establish  the  main  facts  in  the  above  account 
It  says,  **  We  brought  sundry  of  the  prettiest  things  away  with  us,  and.  cov- 
ered the  corpse  up  again,"  and,  ^  there  was  variety  of  opinions  amongst  us 
about  the  embalmed  person,"  but  no  mention  of  the  bear-skins. 

FVom  a  comparison  of  the  difiTerent  accounts,  there  is  but  little  doubt,  that 
the  English  were  attacked  at  Namskekit,  in  consequence  of  their  depreda- 
tions upon  the  graves,  corn,  &c.  of  the  Indians. 

In  loSl,  Chikaiaiuhuif  with  eight  other  sachems,  acknowledged,  by  a  writ- 
ten instrument,  which  we  have  already  given,  themselves  the  sumects  of 
King  James,  Ten  years  after  this,  23  March,  1631,  he  visited  uovemor 
WhShrop  at  Boston,  and  presented  him  with  a  hogshead  of  coifti.  Many  of 
«his  sannops  and  sauaws"  came  with  him,  but  were  most  of  them  sent 
away,  ''after  they  had  all  dined,"  although  it  thimdered  and  rained,  and  the 
governor  urged  their  stay;  C9ti£atoM&iit  probably  feared  they  would  be 

voyage  to  MassaebnsetU  before  spoken  of,  and  from  BqtutnUt  who  was  with  them  it  probably 
TOceived  its  name.  ^ 

*  *  If  this  1)6  fiction,  a  modem  compiler  has  deceived  some  of  his  readers.  The  article  ia 
die  AnaUetie  Magaxmt  may  have  Been  his  soaree  of  information,  but  the  original  may  be 
B  Msrtttitrfm  Cottaan,  106  and  107. 
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baidenBOine.  At  this  time  he  wore  English  clothes,  and  sat  at  the  ffoveni- 
or's  table,  **  where  he  behaved  himself  as  soberly,  &c  as  an  Engliutman." 
Not  long  after,  he  called  on  Governor  WvnJtharop^  and  desired  to  buy  clothes 
for  himself;  the  governor  informed  him  that  **  English  sagamores  did  not 
use  to  track ;  *  but  he  called  his  tailor,  and  gave  hun  order  to  make  him  a 
suit  of  clotiies ;  whereupon  he  gave  Uie  govemior  two  large  skins  of  coat 
beaver."  Li  a  few  days  his  domes  were  ready,  and  the  governor  **  put  him 
into  a  very  good  new  suit  from  head  to  foot,  and  after,  be  set  meat  before 
them ;  but  he  would  not  eat  till  the  governor  had  given  thanks,  and  after  meat 
he  desired  him  to  do  the  like,  and  so  departed" ' 

June  14, 1631,  at  a  court,  CkUustoBubvt  was  ordered  to  pay  a  small  skin  of 
beaver,  to  satisfy  for  one  of  his  men's  having  killed  a  piff, — ^whicb  he  com- 
plied with.  A  man  by  the  name  ofPUutawty  and  some  oUiers,  having  stolen 
com  from  him,  the  same  year,  the  court.  Sept  27,  ordered  that  PUutowt  should 
restore  ^two-fold,"  and  lose  his  title  of  gentleman,  and  pay  £5.  This  I  sup- 
pose they  deemed  equivalent  to  four-fold.  His  accomplices  were  whipped, 
to  tfte  Mine  mnotifit.  The  next  year  we  find  him  engaged  with  other  sactiems 
in  an  expedition  asainst  the  Pequots.  The  same  year  two  of  his  men  were 
convicted  of  assaiuting  some  persons  of  Dorchester  in  their  houses.  **  They 
were  put  in  the  bilboes,"  and  himself  required  to  beat  them,  which  he  didf 

The  small-pox  was  verv  prevalent  amon^  the  Indians  in  1633^  in  which 
year,  some  time  in  November,  Cfttftotoufrtrf  died. 

The  residence  of  the  family  of  Chikaiaubut  was  at  Tehticut,  now  included 
in  Middleborougfa.  He  v^ras  m  obedience  to  Mataasoit,  and,  like  other  chiefi, 
had  various  places  of  resort,  to  suit  the  different  seasons  of  the  year; 
sometimes  at  Wessaguscusset,  sometimes  at  Neponset,  and  especially  upon 
that  part  of  Namasket|  called  Tehticut  This  was  traly  a  nver  of  saga- 
mores. Its  abundant  stores  of  fish,  in  the  spring,  drew  them  from  all  parts 
of  the  realm  of  the  chief  sachem. 

In  deeds,  given  by  the  Indians,  the  place  of  their  residence  is  generally 
mentioned,  and  firom  what  we  shall  recite  in  the  progress  of  this  article,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  same  chief  has  different  residences  assigned  to  him. 

August  5, 1665,  Quincy,  then  Braintree,  was  deeded  by  a  son  of  Chikaimh 
6trf^  in  these  terms : — 

§  ^ To  all  Indian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come;  Witn^faUtckj 
ams  Jonah  Sagamore^  of  Massathusetts,  in  Newengland,  the  son  of  CkUtaiavr 
hU  deceased,  sendeth  greeting.  Know  yoo  that  the  said  WammdwJt^  being 
of  fill!  age  and  power,  accorcung  to  the  order  and  custom  or  the  natives, 
hath,  witn  the  consent  of  his  wise  men,  viz.  Sqmmog^  his  brother  DtaMy 
and  Old  HahatuHf  and  ffxUiam  MananiomoUy  Job  Nas8(Mj  Manuntago  WtUiam 
MAauUmi  "  ^  For  divers  soods  and  valuable  reasons  therunto ;  and  in 
special  for  "  £91  lOf.  in  hand. '  It  was  subscribed  and  witnessed  thus : — 

JoBiAH,  alias  Wampatuck,  Ms  |0  marke* 
Daniel  SquAJioo,  and  a  mark, 
Ou)  Nahat^n,  aiid  a  mark, 
William  IdAnumoN,  and  a  mark,     - 
J  Job  NoisTENirs. 

RoBE&T,  alioB  Mamuntago,  a9id  a  m/orL 

WlLUAH  HaHATVN. 

Jnpnaeneeof 
Thomas  Kxtahgvnssoh,  and  a  mark  O,  . 
JoBBPU  BiAHmrioir,  Aw  I —  morfc. 
Thomas  Wktmous,  ki$  O  mark. 


*  However  true  tbia  might  have  beeo  of  the  goveraor,  at  least,  we  think,  be  should  uoi 
have  used  the  phiral. 

^  f  "  The  most  usual  custom  amongit  them  in  exereisinr  punishments,  is,  for  the  sachem 
•itlier  to  beat,  or  whip,  or  pat  to  death  wiih  his  own  haaa,  to  which  the  common  sort  most 
^dv  submit."     WUliami, 

i  Namailasttck  signified  in  their  ]BagmufeJshei,  and  some  early  wrote  Namascheuck. 

I  History  of  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  WhUney,  taken  from  the  original  m  the  possession  of  the 
Hm.  J.  Q,  Adamt. 

_|  NcJuion,  or  Akaimu  and  the  same  sometimes  written  NiAoidetL    See  Worikiiuion*9 
akiMlMHSL   Hs sold badfipeoGhariMBIm IB  1680.   tA. 
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There  is  a  quit-claim  deed  from  "  Charles  JostaSy  alias  Josias  Wampaiuek^ 
grandson  of  Chikatavhvtj  dated  19  Mar.  1G95,  of  Boston  and  tlie  adjacent 
coimtiy,  and  the  blands  in  the  harbor,  to  the  **  proprietated  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Boston,''  to  be  seen  among  the  Suffolk  records.*  Wam^patwk  says, 
or  some  one  for  him,  *^  Forasmuch  as  I  am  informed,  and  well  assured  from 
several  ancient  Indians,  as  well  those  of  my  council  as  others,  that,  upon 
the  first  coming  of  the  English  to  sit  down  and  settle  in  those  parts  of  New 
England,  my  above-named  gnuidfather,  CMkatavbut,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  nb  council,  for  encouragement  thereof  moving,  did  give,  grant,  sell,  alien- 
ate, and  confirm  unto  the  English  planters,"  the  lands  above  named. 

Besides  Jonas,  there  signed  this  deed  with  him,  Mdrotoriy  sen.,  WQliam  Ha- 
haton,  and  RcheH  Momenta:!!^ 

Josias,  or  Josiah  Wampatwk,  was  sachem  of  Mattakeesett,f  and,  from 
the  deeds  which  he  gave,  must  have  been  the  owner  of  much  of  the  lands 
southward  of  Boston,  in  1653,  he  sold  to  Timolhu  Hathaiy,  Jamts  Cudxoorlh, 
Josqfk  Tilden,  Humphrey  Thamer,  William  Hatch,  John  Heart,  and  James  Tar- 
rof,  a  lam  tract  of^land  in  the  vicinity  of  Accord  Pond  and  North  RiVer. 

In  I6S2,  he  sold  Pachase  Neck,  pow  called  Ptehade,]  **  lying  between 
Nanaassakett  riuer  and  a  brook  fallmg  into  Teticutt  riuer,  viz.  the  most 
westerlv  of  the  three  small  brookes  that  do  fall  into  the  said  riuer ; "  like- 
wise all  the  meadow  upon  said  three  brooks,  for  £21.  Also,  another  tract 
bounded  by  Plimouth  and  Duxbuir  on  one  side,  and  Bridgewater  on  the 
other,  extending  to  the  great  pond  Mattakeeset ;  provided  it  included  not  the 
1000  acres  given  to  his  son  and  George  Wampey,  about  those  ponds.  This 
deed  was  witnessed  bv  George  ffampey  and  John  Warmpowes, 

Afrer  the  death  of  his  father,  Josias  was  oflen  called  Josias  ChXkaiavihut, 
In  the  Plimouth  Recobbs  we  find  this  notice,  but  without  date :  **  Memoran- 
dum, that  Josias  Cldckabutt  and  his  wife  doe  owne  the  whol^  necke  of  Pun- 
kateesett  to  beloing  vnto  Plymouth  men,"  &c. 

In  1668,  "  Josias  ChickatabuU,  sachem  of  Namassakeesett,"  sold  to  Robert 
Sludson  of  Scituate,  a  tract  of  land  called  JVanumacketdU^  for  a  '^  valuable 
consideration,"  as  the  deed  expresses  it  This  tract  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Scituate. 

Josias  had  a  son  Jeremy  ;  and  *^  Charles  Josiah,  son  of  Jeremy,  was  the  last  of 
die  race."}    Of  Josiah,  Mr.  Gookxn  gives  us  important  information. 

War  hdween  the  Massachusett  huHans  and  Mohawkst  In  the  year  1669,  **  the 
war  having  now  continued  between  the  Maquas  and  our  Inmans,  about  six 
years,  divers  Indians,  our  neighbors,  united  their  forces  together,  and  made 
an  army  of  about  6  or  700  men,  and  marched  into  the  Maquas'  country,  to 
take  revenge  of  them.  This  enterprise  was  contrived  and  undertaken 
without  the  privitv,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  English  friends.  Mr. 
£Kof  and  myself  in  particular,  dissuaded  them,  and  gave  them  several 
reaflons  against  it,  but  they  would  not  hear  us."  Five  of  the  Christian 
Indians  went  out  with  them,  and  but  one  only  returned  alive.  ^The  chief- 
eat  general  in  this  ejroedition  was  the  principal  sachem  of  Massachusetts, 
named  Josiah,  alias  Cnekatabutt,  a  wise  and  stout  man,  of  middle  age,  but  a 
very  vicious  person.  He  had  considerable  knowledge  in  the  Christian 
reDgion ;  and  sometime,  when  he  was  youn^r,  seemed  to  profess  it  for  a 
time ;— for  he  was  bred  up  by  his  uncle,  AueAamoKn,  who  was  the  first 
sachem  and  his  people  to  wnom  Mr.  13iot  preached."  § 

Of  those  who  went  out  with  Wampaivk  from  other  tribes  we  have  no  rec- 
ord ;  but  there  were  many>  probably,  as  usual  upon  such  expeditions. 

This  army  arrived  at  tne  Mohawk  fort  after  a  journey  of  about  200  miles ; 
when,  upon  besieging  it  some  time,  and  having  some  of  their  men  killed  in 
flaUiea,  and  sundry  oUien  sick,  they  gave  up  the  siege  and  retreated.  Mean- 
wMile  the  Mohawks  pursued  them,  got  in  their  front,  and,  firom  an  ambuab, 

*  Priated  at  length  in  BwviPt  Hist,  BotUm,  889,  ct  cet. 
t  Demu^t  Hist,  SciiuaU,  144. 

X  Ibid.    Bguamaug  was  a  brother  of  JoHah,  and  ruled  ** as  sacfaem  doiiqg  the  mmaritj' 
of/creny.    Vr,  Harrit,  Hist,  DorOuster,  16, 11. 
4  1  CoU.  Man.  Hist.  See.  1. 166. 
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attacked  them  in  a  defile,  and  a  ^at  fight  ensued.  Finally  the  Mohawk? 
were  put  to  flight  by  the  extraordmary  bravery  and  prowess  of  CkUtataubtU 
and  his  captains,  fiut  what  was  most  calamitous  in  this  disastrous  expedi- 
tion, was,  uie  loss  of  the  great  chief  Ckikatavhut,  who,  after  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valor,  was  killed  in  repelling  the  Mohawks  in  their  last  attacl^  -with 
almost  all  his  captains,  in  number  about  50,  as  was  supposed.*  This  was  a 
severe  stroke  to  these  Indians,  and  they  sufiTered  much  from  chagrin  on 
their  return  home.  The  Mohawks  considered  themselves  their  masters, 
and  although  a  peace  was  brought  about  between  them,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  English  and  Diitch  on  each  side,  yet  the  Massachusetts  and  others  oflen 
suffered  from  their  incursions. 

A  chief  of  much  the  same  importance  as  Ckikatavbtd  and  his  sons,  was 
Mcucononomoj  or  JUtuoonomo,  sachem  of  Agav^am,  since  called  fyiwidu 
When  the  fleet  which  brought  over  the  colony  that  settled  Boston,  in  1690, 
anchored  near  Cape  Ann,  he  welcomed  them  to  his  shores,  and  spent  some 
time  on  board  one  of  the  ships.! 

On  the  28th  June,  1638,  Jnascononomet  |  executed  a  deed  of  ^  all  his  lands 
in  Ipswich,"  to  John  ffinUmp^  jr.,  for  the  sum  of  £2Q..§ 

At  a  court  in  July,  1631,  it  was  ordered,  that  '^the  sagamore  of  Agawam  is 
banished  firom  conung  into  any  Englishman's  house  for  a  year,  under  penalty 
often  beaver-skins."  |f  This  was  probably  done  in  retaliation  !br  his  having 
conmiitted  acts  of  violence  on  the  Tarratines,  who  soon  afler  came  out 
with  great  force  against  Mascononomo;  he  having,  ''as  was  usually  said, 
treacherously  killed  some  of  those  Tarratine  fimiilies."ir  It  would  seem 
that  he  expected  an  attack,  and  had  therefore  called  to  his  aid  some  of  the 
sachems  near  Boston ;  for  it  so  happened  that  MofdotoampcUe  and  Wonoha- 
quaham  were  at  Asawam  when  the  Tarratines  made  an  attack,  but  whether 
by  concert  or  accident  is  not  clear. 

To  the  number  of  100  men,  in  three  canoes,  the  Tarratines  came  out  on 
this  enterprise,  on  the  8  August  followincr.  They  attacked  Mascononomo  and 
his  guests  in  his  vngwam  in  the  night,  kuled  seven  men,  wounded  Maacono- 
nomo  himself  and  MontouHxmpaU^  and.  Wonohaqaaiham,  and  several  others  who 
aflerwards  died.  Thev  took  the  wife  of  MonJUtwampaU  captive,  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Mraham  Shurd  of  Pemmaquid  ransomed  her,  and  sent  her  home, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  17  September  the  same  autumn.**  From  Mr.  Cob- 
bers account,  it  appears  that  they  came  against  the  English,  who,  but  for  an 
Indian,  named  12ootn,  would  have  been  cut  off,  as  the  sole  men  at  this  time, 
belonging  to  Ipswich,  did  not  exceed  30 ;  and  most  of  these  were  from  home 
on  the  day  the  attack  v^s  to  have  been  made.  Robin,  having  by  some  means 
found  out  their  intentions,  went  to  John  PerkinSf^  and  told  him  that  on  such 
a  day  four  Tarratines  would  come  and  invite  the  English  to  trade,  ''and  draw 
them  down  the  hill  to  the  water  side,"  when  40  canoes  full  of  armed  Indians 
would  be  ready,  under  "  the  brow  of  the  hill,"  to  fall  upon  them.  It  turned 
out  as  Robin  had  reported ;  but  the  Indians  were  frightened  oflf  by  a  fidse 
show  of  numbers,  an  old  drum,  and  a  few  guns,  without  effi;cting  their 
obiect4t 

We  hear  no  more  of  him  until  1644,  March  8,  when,  at  »  court  held  in 
Boston,  "  CuUhamektn  and  Smiaw-Sachemy  MasconomOf  NaihacouKon  and  ffas- 
Miiumn,  two  sachems  near  tne  great  hill  to  the  west,  called  WatkuMdt,  came 
into  the  court,  and,  according  to  their  former  tender  to  the  governor,  desired 
to  be  received  under  our  protection§§  and  government,  upon  the  same  terms 

•  1  Coll.  MaM.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  167. 

t  Hist  N.  Englaod. 

%  This  is  doubtless  the  most  correct  speUing  of  bis  Dame.  It  is  scarce  spelt  twice  alike  in 
the  MS.  records. 

6  Records  of  Gen.  Court,  v.  381.  11  Prince,  807. 

tr  HubbartPt  N.  E.  146. 

•«  WirUhrop^t  JoaT.—LewU^9  Hist.  Lynn,  99, 40.«-Fetf «  Hist.  Ipswich,  8. 

ft  Quarter-master,  "  livinr  then  in  a  little  hut  upon  his  father's  island  on  this  tide  of  Jeof 
it's  Neck.''    M8,  Narrative. 

ii  Cobbeft  MS.  Narrative. 

9$  They  desired  this  from  their  great  fear  of  the  Mohawks,  it  if  said. 


Crap.  III.]  MONTOWAMPATE.— WONOHAQUAHAM.  Ill 

that  PvsKAam  and  Saeononoco  were.  So  we  causing  them  to  understand  the 
articles,  and  all  the  ten  commandments  of  God,  and  they  freely  assenting  to 
all,*  they  were  solemnly  received,  and  then  presented  the  court  with  twenty- 
six  fathom  of  wampum,  and  th^  court  gave  each  of  them  a  coat  of  two  yaros 
of  cloth,  and  their  dinner ;  and  to  them  and  their  men,  every  one  of  them,  a 
cup  of  sac  at  their  departure ;  so  they  took  leave,  and  went  away  very  joyfuL^f 

In  the  Town  Records  of  Ipswich,  under  date  18  June  1658,  a  grant  is  made  to 
the  widow  of  Mascononomo^  of  '^that  parcel  of  land  which  her  husband  had 
fenced  in,"  so  lonj?  as  she  should  remain  a  widow.  Her  husband  was  the  last 
of  the  sachems  of  Agawam,  and  with  him,  says  Mr.  Fdtj  descended  "  his  feble 
and  broken  scepter  to  the  grave."  He  died  on  the  6  March,  1658,  and  was 
buried  on  Sagamore  HiU,  now  within  the  bounds  of  Hamilton.  His  gun  and 
other  valuable  implements  were  interred  with  him.  ^  Idle  curiosity,  wanton, 
sacrilegious  sport,  prompted  an  individual  to  dig  up  the  remains  of  this  chief^ 
and  to  cany  hjs  scull  on  a  pole  through  Ipswich  streets.  Such  an  act  of  bar- 
barity was  severely  firowned  upon,  and  speedily  visited  with  retributive  civil 
jufldoe."} 

MONTOWAMPATE,  sagamore  of  Lynn  and  Marblehead,  was  known  more 
generally  amongthe  whites  as  Sagamore  James.  He  was  son  of  JVtmmashemet^ 
and  broiherofWonohaqvaham  and  fflrmepurkiU.§  He  died  in  163a,  of  the 
small-pox,  **vrith  most  of  his  people.  It  is  said  that  these  two  promised,  if 
ever  they  recovered,  to  live,  with  the  English,  and  serve  tneir  God."! 
Mcniowan^HsUj  having  been  defrauded  of  20  beaver-skins,  by  a  man  namea 
WaUSj  who  had  since  gone  to  Enffkmd,  he  went  to  Grov.  ffirUhrop  on.  the  26 
March,  1631,  to  know  how  he  shoiud  obtain  recompense.  The  governor  gave 
him  a  letter  to  Emcmud  Dotomngf  Esq.  of  London,  from  which  circumstance 
it  would  seem  that  the  chief  determined  to  go  there ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
actually  visited  England  and  received  his  due.i  The  histories  of  those  times 
give  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  distresses  caused  by  the  small-pox  amon^  the 
•*  wretched  natives."  " There  are,*'  says  Matkery  "some  old  planters  surviving 
to  this  day,  who  helped  to  bury  the  dead  Indians ;  even  whole  fiimilies  of 
them  all  dead  at  once.  In  one  of  the  wigwams  they  found  a  poor  infant  suck- 
ing at  the  breast  of  the  dead  mother."**  The  same  author  observes  that,  Ji)efi>re 
the  disease  l>esan,  the  Indians  had  begun  to  quarrel  with  the  English  about 
the  bounds  of  their  lands,  "but  God  ended  the  controversy  by  sending  the 
small-pox  among  the  Indians  at  Saugus,  who  were  before  that  time  exceeding- 
ly numerous." 

We  have  mentioned  another  of  the  family  of  Nimqffoahemet,  also  a  sachem. 
This  was  VTanohaquaham,  called  by  the  English  Sagamore  John,  of  Winisimet. 
His  residence  was  at  what  was  then  called  Ibimriamarshy  part  of  which  is 
now  in  Chelsea  and  part  in  Saugus.§  As  early  as  Iwl,  he  had  cause  to  com- 
plain that  some  of  the  English  settlers  had  burnt  two  of  his  wigwams. 
"Which  wigwams,"  says  Governor  Dudl^j\f  ">vere  not  inhabited,  but  stood  in 
a  place  convenient  for  their  shelter,  when,  upon  occasion,  they  should  travel 
tlmt  way."  The  court,  upon  examination,  found  that  a  servant  of  Sir  R,  Sal' 
Unutall  had  been  the  means  of  the  mischief^  whose  master  was  ordered  to 
make  aatis&ction,  "which  he  did  by  seven  yards  of  cloth,  and  that  his  servant 
pay  him,  at- the  end  of  his  time,  fifw  shillings  sterling."]^  Sagamore  John  died 
at  Winisimet,  in  1633,  of  the  smaU-pox.§§  He  desired  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Enfflishmen's  God,  in  his  sickness,  and  requested  them  to  take  his 
two  sons  and  instruct  them  in  Christianity,  which  they  did.|||| 

WmnepuHbUtjH^  who  married  a  daughter  of  PoMoconotMiw,  makes  considera- 
ble figure  also  in  our  Indian  annals.  He  was  bom  about  1616,  and  succeeded 
MonSwampaU  at  his  death,  in  1633.    The  English  called  him  Qeorge  Bxamne^ 

*  Tbe  articles  which  tbey  subfcribed,  m\i  be  seen  at  large  when  the  Mamucript  Hist,  of  the 
Pramng  Miant,  by  Jkmd  Gookiftf  shall  be  published.  They  do  not  read  precisely  as 
raKKiM  by  Whihrop. 

t  Winthroj^s  Journal.  |  Hist,  hwwicb,  6.  &  Lewis**  Hist  Lynn,  16, 17. 

9  Hist,  of  New  England,  195.  IT  Historv  of  Lynn,  38.  *•  RelaUon,  d&c.  23. 

ft  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  25,  ediUon  1696. 

n  Prmet'*  GhroaokNTT.  $$  History  of  New  England,  195, 65a 

11  Wonder-workiDg  rroridence.  HIT  Spelt  also  WmnaperkH. 
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marshy  and  at  one  time  he  was  |Mx>prietor  of  Deer  lalaiid,  in  Beaton  haibor. 
^In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  weut  to  Barbadoes.  It  is  suppoeed  that  he 
was  carried  there  with  the  prisoners  who  were  sold  for  slaves^  at  the  end  of 
PhSLip^s  war.  He  <tied  soon  after  his  return,  in  1684,  at  the  house  of  Muiminr 
qutuihy  aged  68  years."  AhmDaydsouainey  daughter  of  Poquemumf  is  also  men- 
tioned as  his  wife,  by  whom  he  haa  several  cmldren.* 

Manaiahqua,  call^  also  Black-wiUianj  was  a  sachem,  and  proprietor  of  Na- 
hant,  when  the  adjacent  country  was  settled  by  the  whites.  His  fiuher  lived 
at  Swampscot,  and  was  also  a  sagamore,  but  probably  was  dead  before  the 
English  setded  in  the  country.f  A  traveller  in  this  then  %  wilderness  world, 
thus  notices  WtUiam,  and  his  possessing  NahanL  ^One  Bhckrwilliam,  sn 
Indian  Dukcj  out  of  lus  generosity  gave  this  place  in  general  to  the  plantation 
of  Saugus,  so  that  no  ouier  can  appropriate  it  to  himself."  He  was  a  great 
friend  to  the  whites,  but  his  firiendshijp  was  repaid,  as  vras  that  of  many  others 
of  that  and  even  much  later  timea  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of*^  WaUer 
BagnaUj  nicknamed  Chtat  Wc^  <^a  wicked  fellow,"  who  had  much  wronged 
the  Indians,§  killed  near  the  mouth  of  Saco  River,  probably  by  some  of 
those  whom  he  had  defrauded.  This  was  in  October,  1^1.  As  some  vessels 
were  upon  the  eastern  coast  in  search  of  pirates,  in  Januaiy,  1633,  they  put  in 
at  Richmond's  Island,  where  they  fell  in  with  BkuA-wdUam.  This  was  the 
place  where  BagnaU  had  been  killed  about  two  years  before ;  but  whether  he 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  does  not  appear,  nor  do  I  find  that  any  one,  even 
his  murderers,  pretended  he  v^as  any  way  implicated ;  but,  out  of  revenge  for 
BagnaWs  death,  these  pirate-hunters  hanged  Biack-vnUiam,  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  particularly  mentioned  ||  that  BagnaU  was  killed  by  SquidrayHt  and  his 
men,  some  Indians  belon^g  to  that  part  of  the  country. 

This  SquAdra^fset^  or  SatUarygutset^  for  whose  act  Mcmatahqua  suffered,  was 
the  first  sachem  who  deeded  land  in  Falmouth,  Maine.  A  creek  near  the 
mouth  of  Presumpscot  River  perpetuates  his  name  to  this  dav.  Mr.  fVUlis 
supposes  he  was  sachem  of  the  Aucocisco  tribe,  who  inhabited  between  the 
Anoroscogffin  and  Saco  rivera;  and  that  from  Aucocisco  comes  Caaco.t 
There  can  be  but  litde  doubt  that  BagnaU  deserved  his  fate,**  if  any  deserve 
such ;  but  the  other  was  the  act  of  white  men,  and  we  leave  the  reader  to 
draw  the  parallel  between  the  two :  perhaps  he  will  inquire,  fFare  the  murderers 
of  MAiTATAHquA  hrought  toiusHce  f  All  we  can  answer  is,  lite  records  are  si- 
tent.    Perhaps  it  was  considered  an  offset  to  the  murder  of  BagnaU, 

JVdttahattawantSf  in  the  year  1642,  sold  to  Simon  fVUlard,  in  behalf  of  ^Mr. 
Winthrop,  Mr.  DtuU/Wt  ^^'  ^owdlf  and  Mr.  Mkn^  a  large  tract  of  land  upon 
both  sides  Concord  River.  ^Mr.  Winthropy  our  present  governor,  1260  acres, 
Mr.  DwUeVy  1500  acres,  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  river,  Mr.  JSToioeU,  500  acres, 
and  Mr.  Mleny  500  acres,  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  river,  and  in  consideration 
hereof  the  said  Simon  giueth  to  the  said  JVcUtahattauHE/ats  six  fadom  of  waom- 
pampege,  one  wastcoat,  and  one  breeches,  and  the  said  J^attcthattatoants  doth 
covenant  and  bind  himself,  that  hee  nor  any  other  Indians  shall  set  traps  with- 
in this  ground,  so  as  any  cattle  might  recieve  hurt  thereby,  and  what  cattle 
shall  receive  hurt  by  this  meanes,  hee  shall  be  lyable  to  make  it  good."  [In 
the  deed,  ATattahattmoaints  is  called  sachem  of  that  land.] 

ffitnessed  hy  The  mark  of  #  Natahatta wants. 

Gofte  tehites.  The  mark  of  #  WiNNiPiif,  an  Indian 

that  traded  for  hm^j 

The  name  of  this  chie(  as  appeara  fit>m  documents  copied  by  Mr.  Shattiu:kytt 
was  understood  Tahattawany  TahattawantSy  Mawany  AtUnoaneey  and  MjEdawa- 
nee*    He  was  sachem  of  Musketaquid,  since  Concord,  and  a  supporter  and 

— ^i^— ^-^-^i— — ^  ■  ■  ■ 

•Hist.  Lynn.  t  Hist.  N.  Eng. 

i  1633.     WUUam  Wood,  author  of  New  Eng.  Protpect. 
i  Wtntiuroj/t  Journal,  i.  62. 63.  fl  WuOhrop,  ib. 

tCk>l.  Maine  Httt.Soc.i.  68. 

**  He  had,  in  aboat  three  yeais,  by  extortion,  as  we  infer  from  Winthrop,  aecumnUted 
about  £400  from  amoiv  the  Indians.    See  Journal  tU  supra, 
tt  Suffolk  Records  of  Deeds,  vol.  i.  No.  34^       W  Hist.  Concord,  Mass.  paukn  cha|>.  L 
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propagator  of  Christianity  among  his  people,  and  an  honest  and  upright  man. 
The  celebrated  WiAan  married  his  eldest  daughter.  John  Tahattawan  was  his 
0on,  who  fived  at  Nashoba,  where  he  was  chief  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians — 
a  deserving  Indian.  He  died  about  1670.  His  widow  was  daughter  of  John, 
sagamore  of  Patucket,  upon  the  .Merrimack,  who  married  Oonamagj  another 
ruler  of  the  praying  Indians,  of  Marlborough.  Her  only  son  by  Ttmattawan  ^ 
'vvas  killed  by  some  white  n:^ans,  who  came  upon  them  while  in  their  wig- 
-vvaiDS,  and  his  mother  was  badly  wounded  at  the  same  time.  Of  this  afiair 
iwe  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  be  more  particular,  ^eumaghqttaw,  an- 
(»ther  daughter,  married  JSTcumishcow,  called  John  Thomas^  who  died  at  Natick, 
aged  110  years. 

We  know  very  little  of  a  sachem  of  the  name  of  Wahgumacuty\  except  that 
he  lived  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1631,  with  a  request 
to  the  govemor  ^to  have  some  English  to  plant  in  his  country ;"  and  as  an 
inducement,  said  he  would  ^find  them  corn,  and  give  them,  yearly,  80  skins 
of  beaver."  The  govemor,  however,  dismissed  him  without  giving  him  an^ 
encouragement ;  doubting,  it  seems,  the  reality  of  his  fnendsbip.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  vras  sincere,  as  he  was  at  this  time  in  great  fear  of  the 
Pequots,  and  judged  that  if  some  of  the  English  would  reside  vrith  him,  he 
should  be  able  to  maintain  his  country. 

There  accompanied  Wahgumacvi  to  Boston  an  Indian  named  JacksbramoX 
ivho  was  his  interpreter,  and  Safamore  Ji>hn,  We  have  labored  to  find  some 
further  particulars  of  him,  but  aU  that  we  can  ascertain  with  certiunty,  is,  ihat 
he  had  uved  some  time  in  England  with  Sir  WaUer  RakgK^    How  Sir  JVdlUr 

*  Mr.  Oookin  writes  this  oame  Tokatooner,  that  of  the  father  ThhaUazearre.  MS.  Hist, 
Pramt^  huHarUf  105. 

t  tVM^fmaaa.  according  to  Mr.  Savons  reading  of  Wtnthrop.  Our  text  is  according 
to  Prince f  who  also  used  Winthrop  in  MS.  It  is  truly  diverting  to  sec  how  the  author  of 
Tales  of  the  Indians  has  displayed  his  invention  upon  the  passage  in  Winihrop^s  Journal 
bringing  to  our  knowledge  this  chief.  We  will  give  the  passage  of  WinUiropy  that  the  reader 
may  judge  whether  great  iepaorance,  or  misrepresentation  ''  of  set  purpose ''  be  chargeable 
to  mm.  **  He  [Gov.  Winmrop\  discovered  after  f  WahgmnactU  was  gone],  that  the  said 
ngamore  is  a  very  treacherous  man,  and  at  war  with  the  Pekoath  (a  far  greater  sagamore.'') 
Now,  every  chila  that  has  read  alxnit  the  Indlaos,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  know  that  the 
meaning  ot  Pekoath  was  mistaken  by  the  govemor,  and  no  more  meant  a  chief  than  the 
MassascUs  meant  what  the  Plimouth  people  first  supposed  it  to  mean.  In  the  one  ease,  the 
name  ai  a  tribe  was  mistaken  for  that  of  a  chief,  and  in  the  other  the  chief  for  the  tribe. 
Mistakes  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  before  our  fathers  became  acquainted  with  the 
coootry.  Winthrop  says,  too,  the  Mohawks  was  a  great  sachem.  Now,  who  ever  thought 
there  was  a  chief  of  that  name  ? 

X  Probably  so  named  from  the  Maidstone  minister,  who  flourished  in  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion, 
and  whose  real  name  was  Joiin  BalL  but  afterwards  nick-named  Jack  Straw.  He  became 
chaplain  to  Wat^s  army,  they  having  let  him  out  of  prison.  A  text  which  he  made  great  use 
of  m  preaching  to  his  uberators  was  this :— - 

When  Adam  dalfe  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman  ? 

This  we  apprehend  was  construed,  Down  with  the  nobUiiy!    See  Rapines  Eng^'u  457.    In 
Kennetf  \,  247,  John  Wraw  is  called  Jack  Straw.    He  was  beheaded. 

&  "  The  imputation  of  the  first  bringing  iu  of  tobacco  into  England  lies  on  this  heroic  kmeiit'' 
Winstanley's  Worthies,  259.  **  Besides  the  consumption  of  the  purse,  and  impairing  of  our 
inward  parts,  the  immoaerate,  vain  and  phantaslical  abuse  of  the  helfish  weed,  coriupteth  the 


being  taken  to  England,  we  shall  not  presume  to  assert ;  but.  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote,  we 
will  admit  the  fact}  it  is  variously  related,  but  is  said  to  be,  m  substance,  as  ibfTows.  ^  one 
time,  it  was  so  very  unpopular  to  use  tobacco  in  any  way  in  En^and,  that  many  who  had  got 
attached  to  it,  used  it  only  privately.  Sir  Walter  was  smoking  m  his  study,  at  a  certain  time, 
and,  being  thirsty,  called  to  his  servant  to  bring  him  a  tankard  of  beer.  Jack  hastily  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  Sir  Walter,  forgetting  to  cease  smoking,  was  in  the  act  of  spouting  a 
vohime  of  smoke  from  his  mouth  wten  his  servant  entered.  Jack,  seeing  his  master  smoking 
prodigiously  at  ike  mouth,  thought  do  other  but  he  was  aU  on  fire  insi<fe,  havinr  never  seen 
sudi  a  pbenomenon  in  all  England  before ;  dashed  the  quart  of  liqpor  at  once  in  nis  face,  aad 
ran  oot  screaming,  "  Massa's  a  fire !  Massa's  a  fire !  '^ 

Having  dismissed  the  servant,  every  one  might  reasonably  expect  a  few  words  concening 
his  master.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  may  trulv  be  said  to  have  lived  m  an  age  fruitfiil  in  great  and 
worthy  ebaraclers.    Captain  John  Smith  comes  to  our  notice  Ihrough  bis  agency,  and  the 
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came  by  him,  does  not  satis&ctorily  i^ipear.  Captains  AmdoB  and  Badono 
sailed  to  America  in  his  employ,  and  on  their  return  carried  over  two  natives 
firom  Virgiuiay  whose  names  were  Wand^ut  and  JIfanteo.*  It  is  barely  possible 
that  one  of  these  was  afterwards  Jack-Btrau), 

A  Nipmuck  Indian,  of  no  small  note  in  his  time,  it  may  in  the  next  place  be 
proper  to  notice. 

Jamiea  Printer,  or  Jamea-ike^ormkr,  was  the  son  of  JVboow,  brother  of  2\iAa- 
pwnlUnj  and  Anaweakm,  When  a  child,  he  was  instructed  at  the  Indian 
charity  school,  at  Cambridge.  In  1659,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  Samud 
Oreeny  to  learn  the  printers  bu^ess;^  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  run 
away  firom  his  master  in  1675,  If,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  16  years,  one 
could  not  leave  his  master  without  the  charge  of  abscondmj^,  at  least,  both  the 

master  and  apprentice  should  be  pitied,    m  relation  to  this  matter,  Mr.  E^dh- 

-  -  - 

renowned  first  English  circumnavi^ior  was  his  contemporary.  He,  tike  die  last  named,  was 
bora  in  the  county  of  Devonshire,  in  1562,  in  the  pariso  of  Budley.  Sir  Humphrey  GUberiy 
so  well  known  in  our  annals,  was  bis  half-brother,  his  father  having  married  Sir  tiumpkrei^s 
mother,  a  widow*  by  whom  he  had  WcdUr,  a  fourth  son.f  The  ^at  successes  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  celebrated  admiral  Sir  Francis  Jhrake  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  En^i^ 
nation  in  maritime  affairs^  and  consequent  thereupon  was  the  settlement  of  North  Amenca ; 
as  great  an  era,  to  say  the  least,  as  was  ever  recorded  in  history.  No  one  shone  more 
conspicuous  in  those  undertakinjgs  than  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  After  perseveriag  a  Img  time, 
he  established  a  colony  in  Virginia,  in  1607.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valor  ana  address,  ana 
a  favorite  with  the  great  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  promoter  of  his  undertakings,  one  of  whose 
"  mdds  of  honor  "  he  married.  In  this  affair  some  charge  him  with  havinr  nrst  dishonored 
that  ladv,  and  was  for  a  time  under  the  queen's  displeasure  in  consequence,  mit  marrying  her 
restored  him  to  favor.  The  city  of  Ralegh  in  Virnnia  was  so  named  by  bis  direction.  He 
was  conspicuous  with  Drake  and  Howard  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  1588. 
On  the  death  of  the  queen,  he  was  imprisoned  almost  13  years  in  the  tower  of  London,  upon 
the  charge  of  treason.  It  was  during  his  imprisonment  that  he  wrote  his  great  and  learned 
work,  the  History  of  the  World.  The  alleged  crime  of  treason  has  long  since  been  viewed 
by  all  the  world  as  without  foundation,  and  the jpuDishment  of  Ralegh  reffects  all  its  blackness 
upon  the  character  of  James  I.  The  ground  of  the  charse  was,  that  Ralegh  and  others  were 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  kingy  and  were  designing  to  place  on  the  throne  Arabella  Stewart.\ 
He  was  never  pardoned,  although  the  kin^  set  him  at  liberty,  and  permitted  him  to  go  on  an 
expedition  to  south  America  in  search  ofa  rold  mine  of  which  he  had  sained  some  intima- 
tions in  aprevious  visit  to  those  countries.  }iis  attempt  to  find  gold  failed,  but  he  look  the 
town  of  St.  Thomas,  and  established  in  it  a  garrison.  This  was  a  depredation,  as  Spain 
and  England  were  then  at  peace,  but  RaUgn  had  the  kine's  commission.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  complauned  loudly  against  the  transaction,  and  the  miserable  James,  to  extricate 
himself,  and  appease  the  Spanish  king,  ordered  RcUegh  to  be  seized  .on  his  return,  who,  upon 
the  old  charge  of  treason,  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  which  was  executed  upon  him  &th 
Oct  1618.$  "  I  shall  only  hint,"  says  Dr.  PolioheU,\  '*  that  the  execution  of  this  ereat  man, 
whom  James  was  advised  to  sacrifice  to  the  advancement  of  the  peace  with  Spain,  hath  leA  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  memory'  of  that  misguided  monarch.^'  It  appears  from  another  account  IT 
that  Sir  Walter,  on  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko,  was  taken  "  desperately  sick,"  and 
sent  forward  a  company  under  one  of  his  captains  in  search  of  the  gold  mine.  That  they 
were  met  by  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  them,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  their  assault- 
ing St.  Thomas,  and  being  obliged  to  descena  the  river  without  effecting  the  c^ject  they 
were  upon. 

The  following  circumstance  respecting  the  celebrated  History  of  the  Worid,  not  being 
generBfly  known,  cannot  but  be  acceptaole  to  the  reader.  The  first  volume  (which  is  what 
we  have  of  \i)  was  published  before  he  was  imprisoned  the  last  time.  Just  beiore  his  execu- 
tion, he  sent  tor  the  publisher  of  it.  When  he  came.  Sir  Walter  took  him  by  the  hand,  and, 
"  after  some  discourse,  askt  him  how  that  work  or  his  sold.  Mr.  Burre  [the  name  of  the 
publisher]  retunied  this  answer,  that  it  had  sold  so  slowly  that  it  had  undone  him.  At  which 
words  of  his.  Sir  Waiter  Rideghf  stepping  to  his  desk,  reaches  his  other  part  of  his  history  to 
Mr.  Burre,  which  he  had  brought  down  to  the  times  he  lived  in ;  clapping  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  he  took  the  other  unprinted  part  of  his  works  into  his  hand,  witli  a  sigh,  saying,  *  Ah, 
my  friend,  hath  the  first  part  undone  thee,  the  second  volume  shall  undo  no  more;  this 
unerateful  world  is  unwortny  of  it.'  When,  immediately  going  to  the  fire-side,  threw  it  in 
and  set  his  foot  on  it  till  it  was  consumed."** 

•See  Cayley's  Life  Sir  W.  Ralegh,  i.  70.  ed.  Lend.  1816, 2  vols.  8vo. 

t  Sonve  author  of  Indian  (ales  might  delight  himself  for  a  lon^  time  in  ringing  changes  on 
this  Indian  preacher's  name,  without  inventing  any  new  ones ;  for  it  is  not,  as  I  remember, 
spelt  twice  alike  in  our  authorities.  t  Thomas,  Hist.  Printing. 

**<  Of  Otha  OUbertj  of  Compton»  Esq.**    Pol»ksls*s  IRaL  Devon,  il.  219. 
StUh,  Hist.  Virginia,  7.    Second  son,  savs  Mr.  Polwkde,  Devon,  ti.  919. 
:  Aapm*«  Eiig.  il.  161.  ^Tindal's  notes  in  Rapin,  11. 195. 

J  Hist.  Devonshire,  i.  35».  ^  WInstanley,  Worthies,  356. 

^*  Winstanley,  Worthies,  S57. 
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hmrd  aan*  '^^^  ^^  attained  tsome  skill  in  printing,  and  might  have  attained 
laatey  had  he  not,  like  a  &l8e  villain,  ran  away  nom  his  master  before  his 
time  was  out"  And  the  same  author  observes  that  tlie  name  sprinter  was 
superadded  to  distinguish  him  from  others  named  James. 

Ur*  LMaiker^  has  this  record  of  Jcanea-frirder.  *' July  8,  [1676.]  Whereas 
the  council  at  Boston  had  lately  emitted  a  declaration,  signifying,  that  such 
Indians  as  did,  within  14  days,  come  in  to  the  English,  miffat  hope  for  mercy, 
divers  of  them  did  this  day  return  from  amon£  the  Nipmucks.  Among 
othen,  James,  an  Indian,  who  could  not  only  reaa  and  write,  but  bad  learned 
the  art  of  printing,  notwithstanding  his  apostasy,  did  venture  himself  upon  the 
mercy  and  truth  of  the  English  declaration,  which  he  had  seen  and  read, 
pronusing  for  the  future  to  venture  his  life  against  the  common  enemy.  He 
and  the  other  now  come  in,  affirm  that  very  manv  of  the  Indians  are  dead 
since  this  war  began ;  and  that  more  have  dieid  by  tne  hand  of  God,  in  respect 
of  diswiseB,  fluxes  and  fevers,  which  have  been  amongst  them,  than  have  been 
killed  with  the  sword." 

Mr.  Thomas  says,!  it  was  owinff  to  the  amorpatruB  of  James-prinUr  that  he 
left  bis  master  and  joined  in  PlSlip^s  Yfzr,  But  how  much  amor  patruB  he 
must  have  had  to  have  kept  him  an  apprentice  16  years  is  not  mentioned. 

It  was  in  1685  that  the  second  edition  of  the  famous  Indian  Bible  was 
completed.  From  the  following  testimony  of  Mr.  Eliot  will  be  seen  how 
much  the  success  of  that  undemking  was  considered  to  depend  on  James- 
Ole-prinier,  In  1683,  in  writing  to  the  lion.  Robert  Bot^  at  London,  Mr.  Eliot 
says,  ''I  desire  to  see  it  done  before  I  die,  and  I  am  so  deep  in  years,  that  I 
cannot  expect  to  live  long ;  besides,  we  have  but  one  man,  viz.  the  Indian 
Printer,  that  is  able  to  compose  the  sheets,  and  correct  the  press  with  under- 
standing." In  another,  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated  a  year  afler,  he  says, 
**  Our  mow  progress  needeth  an  apology.  We  have  been  much  hindered  by 
the  sickness  the  last  year.  Our  workmen  have  been  all  sick,  and  we  have  but 
few  hands,  ^at  printing,)  one  Englishman,  and  a  boy,  and  one  Indian,"  Sec 

This  Indian  was  undoubtedly  James-the-prvnter.  And  Mr.  Tlumas  adds, 
'^  Some  of  Jameses  descendants  were  not  long  since  living  in  Grafton ;  they 
bore  the  surname  of  Pritiier."§ 

There  was  an  Indian  named  Job  JVestdan,  who  was  also  concerned  in  the 
/Grsf  edition  of  the  Indian  Bible.  He  was  a  valiant  soldier,  and  went  with  the 
Ei^liah  of  MasBachusetts,  in  the  first  expedition  to  Mount  Hope,  wh^re  he 
was  slain  in  battle.  "  He  was  a  very  good  linguist  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
was  Mr.  EUots  assistant  and  interpreter  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  and 
other  books  in  the  Indian  language.") 

In  a  letter  of  the  commissioners  of  the  U.  C.  of  New  England,  to  the 
oorporaCion  in  England,  we  find  this  postefcript — **  Two  of  the  Indian  youths 
fomierhf  brought  up  to  read  and  write,  are  put  apprentice;  the  one  to  a 
carpenter,  the  other  to  Mr.  Green  the  printer,  who  take  their  trades  and 
ibOow  their  business  very  well."  James-tke-printer  was  probably  one  of  these. 
JVeraten,  we  presume,  was  only  an  interpreter.  The  aoove-mentioned  letter 
was  dated  10th  Sepc  1660. 

In  1696,  James  was  teacher  to  five  Indian  families  at  Hassinammisco.lF 
In  1709,  he  seems  to  have  jpot  through  with  his  apprenticeship,  and  to  have 
had  some  interest  in  cairym^  on  the  printing  business.  For,  in  the  title 
pases  of  the  Indian  and  English  Psalter,  printed  in  that  year,  is  this  imprint: 
-"  BOSTON,  N.  £.  UjmrifShonmnne  au  B.  Greeiv,  &  J.  PRINTER,  wutche 
guhtiantamwe  Chapwwkit  vt  Nhd  England,  &c.  1709." 

We  shall  now  pass  to  notice  a  Massachusetts  sachem,  who,  like  too  many 
others,  does  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage ;  nevertheless,  we  doubt  not  but 
as  much  so  as  he  deserves,  as  by  the  sequel  will  be  seen.    We  mean 

Kutdanahn,  known  also  by  several  other  names,  or  variations  of  the  same 
naooe ;  as^  Kvishamaquin,  Cutshamoquen,  Cutdumokin,  and  many  more,  as,  in 

•Narrative,  96.  t Brief  Hist  89^  t  Hist.  Ptintiiig,  i.  290. 

A  Hist  Pffiatfatf,  i.«S9S,  295.  ||  Gookin,  Hut.  PraymgJmiianM. 

f  Infomiatioomnii  Mr.  E.  7Veit«nwai,  Jr.— HassiDammisco,  Hassanamesit^  4u.  sigHifi«d 
a  plaee  of  ttona,    Thomas,  ut  supra. 
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different  parts  of  our  work,  extracts  will  necessarily  show.  He  was  one  of 
those  sachems  who,  in  1643—4,  ogned  a  submission  to  the  English,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

In  1636,  Kutshamakin  soM  to  the  people  of  Dorchester,  Uncataquisset, 
being  the  part  of  that  town  since  called  Milton.  This,  it  appears,  was  at  some 
peri^  his  residence.  Though  he  was  a  sachem  under  fFoosamequin,  yet,  like 
CaunbUant,  he  was  opposed  to  the  setdement  of  the  English  in  his  country. 
He  soon,  however,  bcK^ime  reconciled  to  it,  and  became  a  Christian.  When 
Mr.  Eliot  desired  to  know  why  he  was  opposed  to  his  people's  becoming 
Christians,  he  said,  then  they  would  pay  him  no  tribute. 

When  die  English  of  Massachusetts  sent  to  CanonicuSf  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  murder  of  John  Oldham,  Kutshcanakm  accompanied  them  as 
interpreter,  fighter,  or  whatever  was  required  of  him. 

As  no  satinaction  could  be  had  of  the  Pequots,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  (Hd- 
haniy  it  was  resolved,  in  1636,  to  send  an  army  into  their  country  '<  to  fight  with 
them,"  if  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English,  as  a  recompense,  were  not  to  be 
obtained  without  The  armament  consisted  of  about  90  men.  These  first 
went  to  Block  Island,  where  they  saw  a  few  Indians  before  they  landed,  who, 
after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  which  wounded  two  of  the  English,  fled.  The 
Indians  had  here  ^two  plantations,  three  miles  in  sunder,  and  about  60 
wigwams,  some  very  large  and  fair,  and  above  200  acres  of  com."  This  the 
English  destroyed,  '^staved  seven  canoes,"  and  after  two  days  spent  in  this 
busmess,  and  hunting  for  Indians  without  success,  sailed  to  the  main  hmd, 
where  KvUhamakin  performed  his  part  in  hastening  on  the  Pequot  calamity. 
Having  waylud  one  of  that  nation,  he  shot  and  scalped  him.  The  scalp  he 
sent  to  Canonicus,  who  sent  it  about  among  all  his  sachem  friends;  thus 
expressing  his  approbation  of  the  murder,  and  willingness  to  engage  his 
friends  to  fight  for  the  English.  As  a  further  proof  of  his  appi-oval  of  the  act, 
he  not  only  thanked  the  English,  but  gave  Kutskamakin  four  fathom  of 
wampum. 

Capt  Lion  Gea-dener  gives  us  some  particulars  of  this  afiair,  which  are  very 
valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  this  part  of  our  early  titnsactions  with  the 
Pequots.  The  aSur  we  have  just  mentioned  happened  immediately  after 
EndieoU,  Tumerj  and  UnderkUl  arrived  at  Saybrook,  from  Block  Island.  Capt 
Chardener  then  commanded  the  fort,  who  spoke  to  them  as  follows  of  their 
undertaking :  **  You  come  hither  to  raise  these  wasps  about  my  ears,  and  then 
you  will  take  wing  and  flee  away."  It  so  came  to  pass ;  and  although  he  was 
much  opposed  to  their  going,  yet  they  went,  agreeab^  to  their  instructions. 
Gardener  instructed  them  how  to  proceed,  to  avoid  bemg  surprised ;  but  the 
Indians  pkyed  them  a  Yankee  trick,  as  in  the  sequel  will  appear. 

On  coming  to  the  Pequot  town,  they  inquired  for  the  sachem,*  wishmg  to 
parley  with  him :  his  people  said  "  he  was  from  home,  but  within  three  hours 
he  would  come ;  and  so  from  three  to  six,  and  thence  to  nine,  there  came 
none."  But  the  Indians  came  feariessly,  in  great  numbers,  and  spoke  to  them, 
through  the  interpreter,  KydtiluirnMn^  for  some  time.  This  delay  was  a  strata- 
gem which  succeeded  well ;  for  they  rightly  guessed  that  the  Englii^  had 
come  to  injure  them  in  their  persons,  or  property,  or  both.  Therefore,  while 
some  were  entertaining  the  English  with  wonls,  others  carried  oflT  their  efiects 
and  hid  them.  When  they  had  done  this,  a  signal  was  given,  and  all  the 
Indians  ran  away.  The  English  then  fell  to  burning  and  destroying  every 
thing  they  could  meet  with.  Gardener  had  sent  some  of  his  men  with  tlie 
others,  who  were  unaccountably  left  on  shore  when  the  others  reembarked, 
and  were  pursued,  and  two  of  them  wounded  by  the  Inditos.^ 

''The  Bay-men  killed  not  a  man,  save  that  one,  Kichxmiquim,  an  Indian 
sachem  of  the  Bay,  killed  a  Pequit ;  and  thus  began  the  war  between  the 
Indians  and  us,  in  these  parts."  f  The  Pequots  henceforth  used  eveiy  means 
to  kill  the  Enffli^,  and  many  were  taken  by  thein,  and  some  tortured  in  their 
manner.    <<Tnus  far,"  adds  Gardenerj  ^1  had  written  in  a  book,  that  all  men 

*  8<u9actu.  says  Wmthrop  (i.  194.) ;  but  beinf  told  he  was  gone  to  Loag  Island,  the 
ral  demandea  to  see  "  the  other  sachem,  dtc."  which  was  doubtless  MmwnoUa, 
tS  CoU,  Hut.  8oc.  iii.  141,  &c. 
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and  poflterhy  might  know  how  and  why  bo  many  honest  men  had  their  blood 
died,  yea,  and  some  flayed  alive,  others  cut  in  pieces,  and  some  roasted  alive, 
only  because  Ku^amakzn,  a  Bay  Indian,  kiUed  one  Peauot'' 

xo  aav  the  least  of  our  author,  he  had  the  best  possible  means  to  be  correeUy 
mfbrmea  of  these  matters,  and  we  know  not  that  he  had  any  motive  to  mis- 
reprasent  them. 

Governor  Wintkrap  mentions^  under  date  16^  that  Mr.  EKot  lectured 
constantly  "one  week  at  the  wigwam  of  one  Jrabanj  a  new  sachem  near 
Watertown  mill,  and  the  other  the  next  week  in  the  wigwam  of  CiMuunekm, 
near  Dorchester  milL"  We  shall  have  occasion  in  another  chapter  to  speak 
of  KtdthamakirL 

In  1648,  Cuichamdan,  as  he  was  then  called,  and  Jc^evm  appear  as  witnesses 
to  a  deed  made  by  another  Indian  called  Cato,  alias  ^Goodman,  Lane  and 
GrUfm  were  the  srantees  *<  in  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Sudbuiy." 
The  tract  of  land  sold  adjoined  Sudbury,  and  was  five  miles  square;  for 
which  Cato  received  five  pounds.    Jqjeuny  was  brother  to  CatoJ'^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

€f  the  great  nadon  of  the  J{arraganset»-^Oeography  of  their  country — Cavonicds 
— ^Bf  lABrruiriroiiou — J9u  rdatUme — Aids  the  EngUeh  m  destroying  the  Pequots — 
Sdls  Rhode  Idand — His  difficulties  with  the  English — Visits  Boston — His  nuir- 
fUMsaii^  €aui  independence — Charged  with  a  conspiracy  against  the  whites — Any 
repels  it — Waiasdancb  becomes  hu  secret  enemy — His  speech  to  fFaiandance  and 
kts  people — His  war  with  Uncos — His  capture  and  deatk — Circumstances  of  his 
eJcecutUm — Participation  of  the  whites  tierein — Impartial  view  of  that  affair — 
Tradidons — NiiriORET — Mkxak,  aUas  Msxano— y|^at>  of  Cuitamdn  and  Uncas 
— Character  of  Aseassassotick — jfmigret  visits  the  Dutch — Accusei  by  the  English 
of  plating  With  them — Aldy  drfends  himself— Notices  of  various  other  Indians- 
war  between  Jfinipet  and  Ascassassotich — Present  condition  of  his  descendants—' 
Fmrlker  account  cf  Pessaeus — Killed  by  the  Mohawks. 


The  bounds  of  Narraganset  were,  as  described  in  the  times  of  the  sachems,  f 
**  Pautuckit  River,  Quenebage[Quinebauge]and  N]pmuck,''northerly;'<  westerly 
by  a  brook  called  Wequapaug,  not  Art  from  Paquatuck  River;  southerly  by 
me  sea,  or  main  ocean ;  and  easteriy  by  the  Nanhiganset  Bay,  wherein  lieth 
many  islands,  bv  deeds  bought  of  the  Nanhiganset  sachems.''  Coweesett  and 
Niantick,  though  sometimes  applied  to  this  countiy,  were  names  only  of  places 
within  it.  According  to  Mr.  GoMn,  ^  the  territoiy  of  their  sachem  extended 
about  90  or  40  miles  from  Sekunk  River  and  Narragansitt  Bay,  including 
Rhode  Island  and  other  islands  in  that  bay."  Pawcamck  River  separated 
them  from  the  Pequots.  This  nation,  under  CanomcuSf  had,  in  1643,  arrived 
at  the  zenith  of  its  greatness,  and  was  supposed  to  have  contained  a  population 
of  Udr^  thousand.  This  estimate  was  by  Richard  SmUk,  jr.,  who,  with  his 
fiither,  uved  in  their  countiy. 

In  1766,  or  about  that  jeear,  Mr.  Samud  Drake  made  a  catalogue  of  the 
Narraganset  Indians.  This  catalogue  contained  the  names  of  about  315  per- 
sons. Mr.  Drake  spent  14  years  among  them,  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  a 
schoolmaster.  He  wrote  an  account  of  them,  but  whether  it  was  ever  pub- 
Vehed  I  cannot  learn.  § 

A  census  of  those  calling  themselves  a  remnant  of  the  Narragansets,  taken 
Feb.  1832,  was  315;  only  seven  of  whom  were  unmixed.  The  Indians 
themselves  make  their  number  364.  || 

Of  the  early  times  of  this  nation,  some  of  the  first  English  inhabitants 
learned  fit>m  the  old'  Indians,  that  they  had,  previous  to  their  arrival,  a  sachem 
named  Tashtastuckj  and  their  encomiums  upon  his  wisdom  and  valor  were 

*  Suffolk  Reg.  Deeds.    There  is  no  name  sipied  to  the  deed,  but  in  the  plaee  thereof,  is  the 
picture  of  some  four-tecred  animal  drawn  on  bis  back, 
t  See  S  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soe.  i.  210.  t  Four  or  five  miles,  says  Cfookin, 

i  See  Beatty's  Jooinal,  106.  ||  MS.  letter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ely. 
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mucL  the  baine  as  tlie  Delawares  reported  of  their  great  chief  Tamamf;  that 
since,  diere  bad  not  been  his  equal,  &c.  Taahiaawat  had  but  two  children,  a 
son  and  daughter ;  these  he  joined  in  marriage,  because  he  could  find  none 
worthy  of  them  out  of  his  family.  The  product  of  this  marriage  was  four 
sons,  of  whom  Canonieua  was  the  oldest* 

CANONicu8,f  the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  was  contemporary  witli 
JIEaniunnomohj  who  was  his  nephew.  We  know  not  the  time  of  his  birth,  but 
a  son  of  his  was  at  Boston  in  1631,  the  next  year  after  it  was  settled.  But  the 
time  of  his  death  is  minutely  recoided  by  Governor  ffrnthrop^  in  his  <<  Journal,** 
thus:  ^*  June  4, 1647.  Canonicui,  the  great  sachem  of -NannAanset,  died,  a 
very  old  man."  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  about  §5  years  of  age 
when  he  died. 

The  Wampanoacs  were  in  great  fear  of  the  NarramisetB  about  the  time  the 
£ns[lish  came  to  Pumouth,  and  at  one  time  war  actuuly  exited,  and  MastasoU 
fled  before  Ckuumicu»y  and  applied  to  the  English  for  protection. 

Edward  Window  relates,  in  his  Good  News  from  New  £Nei.Ain),  that,  in 
Feb.  1622,  Caawnieui  sent  into  Plimouth,  bv  one  of  his  men,  a  bundle  of 
arrows,  bound  with  a  ratdesnake's  skin,  and  there  left  them,  and  retired.  The 
Narragansets,  who  were  reported  at  this  time  "many  thousand  strong," hearing 
of  the  weakness  of  the  English,  "  began,  (says  the  above-named  author,)  to 
breath  forth  many  threats  against  us,"  although  they  had  the  last  summer 
'^ desired  and  obtained  peace  with  us." — ^"Insomuch  as  the  common  talk  of 
our  neighbor  Indians  on  all  sides  was  of  the  preparation  they  made  to  come 
.  against  us."  They  were  now  imboldened  m>m  the  circumstance  that  the 
English  had  just  added  to  their  numbers,  but  not  to-  their  arms  nor  proviri<»is. 
The  ship  Fortune  had,  not  long  before,  landed  35  persons  at  Plimouth,  and 
the  Narragansets  seem  to  have  been  well  informed  of  all  the  circtunstances. 
This,  (says  Mr.  WintHow,)  <*  occasioned  them  to  slight  and  brave  us  vnth  so 
many  threats  as  they  did.  At  length  came  one  of  them  to  us,  who  was  sent 
by  Omaucui^  their  chief  sachem  or  king,  accompanied  with  one  Tolu/maihamonj 
a  friendly  Indian.  This  messenger  inquired  for  Tisquanium^  our  interpreter, 
who  not  being  at  home,  seemed  rather  to  be  glad  than  sorry ;  and  leavmg  for 
him  a  bundle  of  new  arrows,  lapped  in  a  ratdesnake's  skin,  desired  to  depart 
with  all  expedition." 

When  Squanio  was  made  acouainted  with  the  circumstance,  he  tokl  the 
English  that  it  was  a  challenge  tor  war.  Governor  Bradford  took  the  rattle- 
snake's skin,  and  filled  it  with  powder  and  shot,  and  returned  it  to  Otmomeitf ; 
at  die  same  time  instructing  the  messenger  to  bid  him  defiance,  and  invite  him 
to  a  trial  of  strength.  The  messenger,  and  his  insulting  carriage,  had  the 
desired  effect  upon  Coiumicuf,  for  he  would  not  receive  the  skin,  and  it  was 
cast  out  of  every  community  of  the  Indians,  until  it  at  last  was  returned  to 
Plimouth,  and  all  its  contents.  This  was  a  demonstration  that  he  was  awed 
into  silence  and  respect  of  the  English,  by  the  decided  stand  and  hostile 
atdtude  they  assumed. 

In  1621,  soon  after  the  war  with  Cawnbitand  was  over,  among  those  who 
sought  the  friendship  of  the  English,  was  Canonieua  himself  notwithstanding 
he  was  now  courting  war  .again  so  soon.  He  had  doubdess  nearly  got  rid  or 
the  fear  that  the  news  of  SUmdiah^s  conduct  first  inspired,  and  had  taken  up 
again  his  old  resolution  of  fighting  the  strangers  at  Plimouth. 

He  is  mentioned  with  great  respect  by  fiev.  Roger  WUKams^t  in  the  year 
1654.  After  observing  that  mamf  Kundreds  of  the  Enjrijudi  were  witnesses  to 
the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Narragansets,  he  says,  "Their  late  fiimoiis  long- 
lived  Cavnonieua  so  lived  and  died,  and  in  the  same'  most  honorable  manner 
and  solemnity,  (in  their  way,)  as  you  laid  to  sleep  your  prudent  peaoe-maker, 
Mr.  ffwthrop^  did  they  honor  this  their  prudent  and  peaceable  prince ;  yea, 

I 

*  Hutchinson,  i.  408,  who  met  with  this  account  in  MS.  3  but  we  do  not  give  implicit  credil 
to  it^s,  at  best,  it  is  tradition. 

tThis  spelling  does  not  convey  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  name ;  other  spelKnfs  wiD  be 
noticed  in  the  course  of  his  biograoh^.  Its  sound  apfuroached  so  near  the  Latin  word  etavm^ 
rut,  that  it  became  confounded  wttn  it.    Qumumne  was  eariy  written. 

t  Mannseript  letter  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
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through  dl  their  towns  and  countries  how  frequently  do  many,  and  oft  timesi 
our  ^urtishinen  tnvel  alone  with  safe^  and  loving  kindneaB  ?  " 

ThefoDowiD^  statement  of  Roger  trSiUtms  is  in  a  deposition,  dated  Nam- 
sanset,  16  June,  1682,  and,  although  varying  a  little  from  the  above,  contains 
mcts  vety  pertinent  to  our  purpose.  He  says,  "•  I  testify  that  it  was  the  senersl 
and  constant  declaration,  tnat  Coiumicut  his  fiither  had  three  sons,  whereof 
Cantmkug  was  the  heir,  and  his  youngest  brother's  son  Mtantinomp  (because 
of  his  youth)  was  his  marshal  and  executioner,  and  did  nothing  witnout  his 
uncle  tktnomciu^  consent.  And  therefore  I  declare  to  posterity,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  &vor  that  God  gave  me  witli  Canonicug,  none  of  Uiese  parts,  no, 
not  Rhode  Island,  had  been  purchased  or  obtained ;  for  I  never  got  any  thing 
of  Canomeut  but  by  ffiit" 

When  Irlr.  John  (Hdham  was  killed  near  Block  Island,  and  an  investigation 
set  on  foot  by  the  English  to  ascertain  the  murderers,  the^  were  fully  sttdsfied 
that  CanonicuM  ond^Jmantunnomoh  had  no  hand  in  the  afi»ir,  but  that  ^  the  six 
other  Namganset  sachems  had."  No  wonder  he  took  great  offence  at  the 
conduct  of  the  English  concerning  the  death  of  Mianhmnomoh,  The  Warwick 
setders  considered  it  a  great  piece  of  injustice,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gorton  wrote  a 
letter  for  Ganomcus  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  notifying  them  that 
he  had  resolved  to  be  revenffed  upon  the  Mohegans.  Upon  this  the  EngUsh 
despatched  messengers  to  Narraganset  to  inquire  of  Canomcui  whether  he 
authorized  the  letter.  He  treated  them  with  great  coldness,  and  would  not 
admit  them  into  his  wigwam  for  the  space  of  two  hours  after  their  arrival, 
although  it  was  exceedingly  rainy.  When  -they  were  admitted,  he  frowned 
upon  them,  and  gave  them  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  refbrred  them 
to  Petucus.  This  was  a  very  cold  reception,  compered  with  that  which  the 
meflsengers  received  when  sent  to  him  for  information  respecting  the  death 
of  Mr.  (Hdhaau  ''They  returned  with  acceptance  and  good  success  of  their 
boainesB;  observing  in  the  sachem  much  state,  great  command  of  his  men, 
and  marvellous  wisdom  in  his  answers;  and  in  the  carriage  of  the  whole 
treaty,  cieiuing  himself  and  his  neighbors  of  the  murder,  and  oifering  revenge 
of  it,  yet  upon  very  safo  and  wary  conditions." 

This  sachem  is  said  to  have  governed  in  ^reat  harmony  with  his  nephew. 
*The  chiefoat  government  in  the  country  is  divided  between  a  younger  sachem, 
MSmiiiamomUf  and  an  elder  sachem,  Caunaunacu$y  of  about  fourscore  years  old,* 
diis  young  man's  uncle ;  and  their  agreement  in  tlie  government  is  remarkable. 
The  old  sachem  will  not  be  offended  at  what  the  young  sachem  doth ;  and  the 
joung  sachem  will  not  do  what  he  conceives  will  displease  his  uncle."t  With 
this  passage  before  him,  Mr.  Durfee  versifies  as  follows,  in  his  poem  called 
Whiekur: — 


u 


Two  mighty  chieff,  one  cautious,  wise,  and  old, 

One  youDg,  and  strong,  and  terrible  in  fight, 
AU  Narracaaset  and  Coweset  bold ; 

Chie  lo<%e  they  build— one  counsel  fire  they  light/' 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  at  Boston,  vij 
Sept,  164^"  it  vras  agreed  that  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  the  other  colonies, 
''give  Conoonacus  and  the  Nanohiggunsets  to  understand,  that  from  time  to 
time  "  tiiey  have  taken  notice  of  their  violation  of  the  covenant  between  them, 
notwithstanding  the  great  manifestations  of  their  love  to  them  by  the  English ; 
that  they  had  concurred  with  ^Romtunnomoh  in  his  late  mischievous  plots,  by 
which  he  had  intended  ''to  root  out  the  body  of  the  English"  from  the  coun- 
try, by  gifts  and  allurements  to  other  Indians ;  and  that  he  had  mvaded  Unea$j 
cootraiy  to  the  ''tripartie  covenant"  between  himself,  Uncaa^  and  Connecticut 
Therefore,  knowing  **  how  peaceable  ConanacuB  and  Maacus,  the  late  father  of 
Myonteitoifio,  governed  that  great  people,"  they  ascribed  the  late  ''tumults  and 
outhreakingB"to  the  malicious,  rash  and  ambitious  spuit  of  Mianhmnomohj 
more  than  to  '*  any  affected  way  of  their  own." 

Nofwithstandinff,  Mianhmnomoh  being  now  put  to  death,  the  Enfflish  and 
then*  confodeiate  Indian  sachems,  namely, "  Vnetu,  sagamore  of  the  Mohegins^ 

*  TUf  was  HTitlcB  about  164S.  t  Col.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc  vol.  i. 
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•Dd  his  peo^e,  WooBamequxM  and  his  people,  Sacanoeoe  and  his  people,  Pun^ 
ham  ana  his  people,  were  dMBpoaed,  they  said,  still  to  have  peace  with  the 
Nairaganaets ;  but  should  expect  a  more  faithfUl  obaervance  of  their  agre^ 
ment  than  the^  had  shown  hitherto."  This  determination  was  to  be  imme- 
diately laid  before  them,  and  a  prompt  answer  demanded. 

In  a  nave  assembly,  upon  a  certain  occanon,  Canomicus  thus  addressed 
Roger  nUlkuns:  **I  naTe  never  suffered  any  wronff  to  be  offered  to  the 
English  since  they  landed,  nor  never  will;"  and  onen  repeated  the  word 
fFumuamewnfean,  *^  If  the  Englishman  speak  true,  if  he  mean  truly,  then 
shall  I  go  to  my  grave  in  peace,  and  hope  mat  the  Elnglish  and  my  posterity 
shall  live  in  love  and  peace  together." 

When  Mr.  fFtUxams  said  he  hoped  he  had  no  cause  to  question  the  English- 
men's tDunnetumiUfaiunckj  that  is,  raithfulness,  having  long  been  acquainted  with 
it,  Canomeus  took  a  stick,  and,  breaking  it  into  ten  pieces,  related  ten  instances 
wherein  thev  had  proved  fiilse;  laying  down  a  piece  at  each  instance.  Mr. 
fFSliams  satisfied  hmi  that  he  vnis  mistaken  in  some  of  them,  and  as  to  othere 
he  ajpeed  to  intercede  with  the  governor,  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  make 
satisraction  for  them. 

In  1635,  Rev.  Roger  WUliama  found  Cammiew  and  JUumhiitfioiiioib  carrying 
on  a  bloody  war  against  the  Wampanoags.  By  his  intercession  an  end  was 
put  to  it,  and  he  grew  much  in  favor  with  dl  the  sachems ;  especially  CcaundeuSj, 
whose  "heart  (he  says)  was  stirred  up  to  love  me  as  his  son  to  his  last  gasp* 
He  sold  the  Ishmd  of  Rhode  Island  to  WQliam  Coddingtonj  Roger  JfiBiamgf 
and  others.  A  son  of  Canomeus,  named  Mriksahy  is  named  by  WUUama  as 
inheritinff  his  fatherti  spirit  This  son  is  also  called  Meika,  who,  after  his 
father's  death,  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  his  eldest  son.  Many  particulars  of  him  will  be  found  in  our  progress 
onward. 

At  the  time  of  the  Pequot  war,  much  pains  was  taken  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  Canomeus  more  firmly.  Mr.  frtUtams  wrote  to  Governor  Jfinthrop 
concerning  him  as  follows:  "Sir,  if  f^iy  thin^  be  sent  to  the  princes,  I  find 
Canounieus  would  ffladly  accept  of  a  box  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
indeed  he  told  me  he  would  Uiank  Mr.  Governor  for  a  box  fulL"  In  another 
letter  which  Mr.  WUliams  sent  to  the  same  by  JlEfum^uimomoA  himself,  he  says, 
"I  am  bold  to  request  a  word  of  advice  of  you  concerning  a  proportion  made 
by  Cawnoumtus  and  MUtniumumu  to  me  some  half  year  since.  CaunounieuB 
gave  an  island  in  this  bay  to  Mr.  Otdhamy  by  name  Ckibachuufest,  upon 
oondition,  as  it  should  seem,  that  he  would  dwell  there  near  unto  them."  The 
death  of  Mr.  Oidhamj  it  appears,  prevented  his  accepting  it,  and  they  ofiered 
it  to  Mr.  WUliams  upon  the  same  conditions;  but  ne  hrst  desired  to  know 
whether,  in  so  doing,  it  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  Massachusetts,  and 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  accepting,  without  paying  the  chiefs  for  it ;  said  he  told 
them  "  once  and  again,  that  for  the  present  he  mind  not  to  remove ;  but  if  he 
had  it,  would  give  them  satisfaction  for  it,  and  build  a  little  house  and  put  in 
some  swine,  as  imderstanding  the  place  to  have  store  of  fish  and  good  feeding 
for  swine."  When  J^Ra^rdvnnomoh  heard  that  some  of  the  Massachusetts  men 
thought  of  occu}>vinff  some  of  the  islands,  CanonicuSy  he  says,  desired  he 
would  accept  of  half  of  it,  "it  being  spectacle- wise,  and  between  a  mile  or 
tAvo  in  circuit;"  but  Mr.  Williams  wrote  to  inform  them  that,  if  he  had  any, 
he  desired  the  whole.  This  was  not  long  before  the  Pequot  war,  which 
probably  put  a  stop  to  further  negotiation  upon  the  subject 

There  was  inotlier  chief  of  the  same  name  in  Philip's  war,  which  Mr. 
Hubbard  denominates  "the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,"  and  who, 
"  distrusting  the  proffers  of  the  English,  was  slain  in  the  woods  by  the 
Mohawks,  his  squaw  surrendering  herself:  by  this  means  her  life  was 
spared."  He  was  probably  a  younger  son  of  Canomeus^  or  an  immediate 
descendant 

In  1632,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Narragansets  and  the  Pequots,  on 
account  of  disputed  right  to  the  lands  between  Paucatuck  River  and  Wecapaug 
Brook.*    It  was  a  tract  of  considerable  consequence,  being  about  ten  miles 

*  "  The  natives  are  very  exact  and  punctual  in  the  bounds  of  Ibeir  lands,  belon^^ing  to  this 
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wide,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  long.  Cofumicua  drew  alon^  with  him,  besides  his 
own  men,  seyend  of  the  MasBachusetts  saflamapes.  This  was  maintained  with 
feiocity  and  various  success,  until  1635,  when  me  Pequots  were  driven  irom  it, 
but  w|h>,  it  would  seem,  considra^d  themselves  but  little  worsted ;  for  Canomcua, 
doubcing  his  ability  to  hold  possession  long,  and  ashamed  to  have  it  retaken  firom 
hini,  niM0  a  present  of  it  to  one  of  his  captains,  who  had  fought  heroically  in 
oonouering  it ;  but  he  never  held  possession :  however,  atier  the  Pequots  were 
subaued  t^  the  English,  these  lands  were  possessed  by  the  Namaansets  again. 

The  name  of  this  Pequot  captain  was  Sokoso,  sometimes  called  Smo,  iSSmo, 
&C.  He  had  killed  one  of  his  countrymen  and  fled  to  the  Nairagansets,  who 
protected  him.  This  tract  of  countiy  was  afterwards  in  dispute  oetween  the 
English.  Soktao  having  deeded  it  to  some  of  them,  (9  June,  1660,)  an  English- 
man afterwards  testified,  that  Sokoao  had  acknowledged,  that,  although  he  had 
received  money  for  it,  he  never  owned  it  But,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Wmvaloam^  the  wife  of  J^Bcmhinnomohj  there  was  doubdess  some  fidse  swearing 
about  it  It  was  reckoned  to  contain  20,000  acres,  and  the  following  is  attestea 
concerning  it : — ^  1,  fPotMifoain,  do  afiirm  it  to  be  Soeho^a  or  his  assigns',  and 
further,  whereas  my  uncle  Mnegrad  sayeth  that  it  is  his  land,  I  do  utterly  deny 
it  before  all  men ;  for  it  was  conquered  by  my  husband  MUmUmomy,  and  my 
uncle  CanomuuSy  long  before  the  English  had  anywars  with  the  Pequots;  and 
my  uncle  Mn^grad  nad  no  hand  in  the  war.  This  land  was  given  and  past 
over  to  the  valiant  Captain  SochOf  for  service  done  for  us  before  the  En^ish 
had  any  wan  with  the  Pequots."  * 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  war  between  Uncaa  and  Miantiunnomchj  two  of  the 
sons  of  Ccawmeua  fought  on  the  side  of  MUuUunnomoh,  and  were  wounded 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sachem's  Plain. 

Cemameut  has  been  the  subject  of  a  poem  which  was  published  at  Boston* 
in  1803.  t     Among  the  tolerable  passages  are  the  following : — 

**  A  migfatj  prince,  of  venerable  age, 

A  peerless  warrior,  but  of  peace  the  ftieod  3 
His  breast  a  treasury  of  maxims  Mj|p&— 
His  arm,  a  bost^-lo  ponisb  or  defend.'' 

Canonieus^  at  the  age  of  84  years,  is  made  to  announce  his  approaching 
diisolution  to  his  peopfe  thus : — 

**  I  die. — ^Mv  friends,  you  have  no  cause  to  grieve : 
To  abler  nandi  my  regal  power  I  leave. 
Our  god  coramanos— to  fertile  realms  I  haste, 
Compared  with  which  your  gardens  are  a  waste. 
There  in  full  bloom  eternal  spring  abides, 
And  swarming  fishes  e^ide  through  azure  tides ; 
Continual  sunshine  gilds  the  cloudless  skies, 
No  mists  conceal  Keeiuckquand  from  our  eyes." 

About  1642,  a  son  of  Ccofionieus  died,  at  which  his  grief  vnis  very  great; 
insomuch  that,  ^  having  buried  his  son,  he  burned  his  own  palace,  and  aU  his 
goods  in  it,  to  a  great  raue,  in  solenm  remembrance  of  his  son." 

Like  other  men  ignorant  of  science,  Canomau  was  superstitious,  and  was  / 
greatly  in  fear  of  the  English,  chkflv,  perhaps,  from  a  belief  in  their  ability  to 
hurt  him  by  enchantment,  which  beuer,  very  probably,  was  occasioned  by  the 
story  that  Squanto  circulated,  of  which,  in  a  previous  chapter,  we  have  spoken. 
When  Roger  WUUama  fled  into  his  cotmtry,  he  at  first  viewed  him  with  dis« 
trust,  and  would  only  frown  upon  him ;  at  length  he  accused  him,  as  well  as 
the  other  English,  of  sending  the  pla^e  among  the  Indians ;  bt^t,  as  we  have 
said  before,  ne  soon  became  reconciled  to  him,  gave  him  lands,  and  even 
protect^  him.  Th^  became  mutual  helps  to  each  other,  and,  but  for  ani- 
mosities among  the  English  themselves,  it  may  be  fair  to  conclude,  friendship 
would  have  continued  Widi  the  Narragansets  through  several  generations. 

or  that  prince  or  people,  even  to  a  river,  brook.  See.  And  I  have  known  them  make  bargain 
and  sale  amongst  themselves,  for  a  small  piece,  or  quantity  of  ground  t  notwithstanding  a 
sinful  opinion  amonest  manv,  that  Christians  have  right  to  heathen's  lands."    R.  Wiiliamt, 

•  Sco  PotUr^g  History  of  Narraganset,  in  Col.  R.  I.  Hist  Soc.  in.  248. 

*  Bv  Jthn  Lathnp,  A.  M.  in  8vo. 
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MiANTUKNOMOH  *  WBS  tfae  SOD  of  a  cMef  called  Momcub^  nephew  of  Cottont- 
cu8j  brother  or  brother-in-law  to  Ninigntf^  and  brother  of  Citcuk,  And,  from 
a  manuscript  I  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  TVtim^u^  it  appears  that 
Mo»9up^  or  Mosipty^  and  CfmumaquondJI^  were  also  his  brothers. 

^  This  JiEantonimOf"  says  Mr.  HublHirdy  "  was  a  yery  good  personage,  [that 
IB,  well  made,]  of  tall  stature,  subtil  and  cimning  in  his  contrivements,  as  well 
as  haughty  in  his  designa*^ 

As  early  as  3  Auff.  1692,  this  chief  came  with  his  wife  to  Boston,  where  be 
staid  two  nights.  He  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  Mecumeh,  While  here 
he  went  to  church  with  the  English,  and  in  the  mean  while,  some  of  his  men, 
twelve  of  whom  had  accompanied  him,  it  seems,  broke  into  a  house,  and 
committed  a  theft,  on  5  March.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  English  gov- 
emor,  who  ''told  the  sachem  of  it,  and  with  some  difficulty  caused  him  to 
make  one  of  his  sannaps  **  beat  them."  The  authors  of  the  mischief  were 
immediately  sent  out  of  town,  but  MUmtunnomoh  and  the  others,  the  governor 
took  to  his  house,  **  and  made  much  of  them-^ti* 

The  English  seem  always  to  have  been  more  &vorably  inclined  towards 
other  tribes  than  to  the  Narragansets,  as  appears  from  the  stand  they  took  in 
the  wan  between  them  and  their  enemies.  And  so  long  as  other  tnbes  suc- 
ceeded against  them,  the  English  were  idle  spectators;  but  whenever  the 
scale  turned  in  their  Aivor,  they  were  not  slow  to  intercede. 

In  the  Life  of  CanomeuSy  the  part  ABaniunnomok  exercised  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  great  nation  of  the  Nanagansets  is  related. 

In  1634,  Captains  Stone  and  JVbrion  were  killed  by  the  Pequots,  and  in  1636, 
Mr.  John  Oldham,  by  the  Indians  ''near  Block  Island.**  Manhmnomch  did  all 
in  his  power  to  assist  in  apprehending  the  murderers,  and  was  at  much  pains 
and  trouble  in  furnishing  the  English  with  facts  relative  thereto,  from  time  to 
time.  And  when  it  was  told  at  iSwton  that  there  was  a  cessation  of  hosdlities 
between  the  Narragansets  and  Pequots,  ASarUunnomoh  was  immediately  or- 
dered to  appear  there,  which  ho  did  without  delay,  and  agreed  -to  assist  them 
in  a  war  against  the  Pequots ;  without  whose  aid  and  concurrence,  the  English - 
would  hanily  have  dared  to  engage  in  a  war  against  them  at  that  time. 

Early  In  1637,  (March  21,)  to  show  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  that  he 
kept  his  promise  of  warrinff  against  the  Pequots,  JIEantunjunnoh  sent  him,  by 
26  of  his  men,  a  Pequot's  hand  and  40  fathom  of  wampom.  The  war  with 
them  now  commenced,  and  though  of  short  duration,  destroyed  them  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  appeared  no  more  as  a  nation.  One  hundred  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets joined  themselves  with  the  English  in  its  accomplishment,  and  re- 
ceived a  part  of  the  prisoners  as  slaves  for  their  ser\'lces.t|  When  the  war 
was  over,  Miantunnomoh  still  adhered  to  the  English,  and  seized  upon  such 
of  the  Pe<}uots  as  had  made  their  escape  from  bondage,  and  returned  them  to 
their  English  masters ;  gave  up  to  them^  his  claim  of  Block  Island,  and  other 

E laces  where  the  English  had  found  Pequots,  and  which  they  considered  as 
elonging  to  them  by  right  of  conquest. 

About  the  same  time,  or  in  the  course  of  the  year  1638,  troubles  had  grown 
to  an  alarming  height  between  the  Narragansets  and  Mohegans,  and,  as  usual, 

*ThLi  spelliDg  is  according  to  Wtntfirop:  we  prefer  Williama^s  method,  as  more  correct, 
which  is  Mtanhmnomu ;  but,  havinfi^  employed  Uie  former  in  our  first  edition,  it  is  retained  in 
this.  It  is,  however,  oftener  written  MycaUonimo  now,  which  only  shows  another  pronuncia- 
tion. The  aceent  is  osually  upon  the  penultimate  syllable.  See  CatlmdeHs  Cent,  Du- 
Co«rM,page  1. 

tMSS.  of  IL  Williams,  (Now  published  m  the  Coll.  Mats.  Hist.  Soc, 

&  Called  also  Cussusauenckf  or  Sttcquaneh,  and  Paticus;  that  is,  Pessacus.  He  "was 
killed  by  the  Mo^ui,  [Mohawks,]  in  the  wilderness,  about  SO  miles  above  Pisataqua,  in  his 
travel  eastward,  m  the  time  of  tKe  Indian  wars,  and  other  Indians  with  him,  and  were  buried 
by  order  of  Muor  Wlaldron,"    8  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  8oe. 

V*  Receaued  tins  First  of  luly,  1659,  of  Majr.  Hwnfrty  Aderton,  [Atherton,]  and  the  rest 
of  nis  fHends,  the  sume  of  75  pounds  in  Wampam  pea^  wO>  seueral  other  things  as  gratuity 
for  eertaine  lands  gioen  p  said  Majr.  AderUm  and  his  friends,  as  may  appeare  by  two  seueraii 
deeds  of  gift.    I  say  receaued  by  me. 

CooiHA^VAV    ^^^  kismarkJ' 

[MS.  DocwHeHU, 

T  Hist,  New  Eng,  446.  **  A  name  the  sachems  gave  their  attendants. 

tt  WhOhroffs  Journal.  tt  ARanttmnomoft  received  eighty.    Mather's  Relatiomf  99. 
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Roger  WtBiama  exercised  all  his  skill  to  restore  tranquillity.  Many  of  the 
Pequols  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  war  of  1637,  were  among  the 
Mohegans,  and  seem  to  have  taken  part  with  them  against  Mianiunnomoh. 
They  did  this,  no  doubt,  that  the  Mohegans  might  screen  diem  from  the 
Enfflish,  who  were  still  seizing  on  all  of  that  nation  against  whom  they  could 
find  any  cause  of  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  murdering  the  English, 
or  in  arms  against  them. 

MUmtuamomoh,  it  is  probable,  had  been  ordered  before  the  magistrates  of 
Connecticut,  to  give  some  account  of  the  Pequot  refugees  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohegans,  as  well  as  of  those  in  his  nation ;  which  may  have  been  a  main 
cause  of  the  war  they  had  now  waged  against  him.  For,  when  he  set  out  for 
Hartford,  he  had  a  guard  of  ^upwards  of  150  men,  and  many  sachems,  and 
his  wife  and  children."  Mr.  WiUiami  was  with  him,  and  strongly  urml  him 
not  to  venture  upon  the  journey,  even  with  this  force,  because  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Mohegans ;  but  the  sachem  would  not  be  dissuaded,  although  he  had 
DO  doubt  that  the  Mohegans  and  their  Pequots  were  in  great  fbrce  not  fiir  o£ 
And  while  they  were  on  their  march,  ^  about  660"  of  them  fell  unon  the 
Wunnashowatuckoogs,  a  tribe  under  Canonicus^  where  they  committea  exten- 
sive robberies,  and  destroyed  ^  about  23  fields  of  com." 

Notwithstanding  this  great  Mohegan  army  had  prepared  an  ambush  to 
intercept  and  cut  off  ASmturmofnoh,  and  save  out  a  tnreat  Ihat  Quy  would  boU 
him  m  a  kdtte,  yet  he  went  to,  and  returned  safe  from,  Connecticut* 

On  this  occasion  he  discovers  great  braveiy,  if'  it  border  not  too  closely 
upon  temerity ;  for,  when  Williams  urged  him  to  retreat,  they  had  performed 
half  their  joumev,  or  about  50  miles ;  and  AEaatunnomoh^a  answer  was,  after 
holding  a  council  with  his  chieft,  ^that  no  man  should  turn  back,  resdving 
rather  all  to  die." 

The  Mohegan  sachem,  Uncas,  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  appear  at 
Haftford,  to  nve  an  account  of  the  Pequot  warriors,  or  murderers,  as  the 
English  called  them,  in  his  keeping,  as  well  as  to  efiect  a  reconciliation  of 
dinlrences  between  him  and  Jmat£innomoh;  but,  instead  of  appearing,  he 
sent  a  messenger,  with  word  that  he  was  lame  and  could  not  come.  The 
governor  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Hm/neSf  at  once  saw  through  the  artifice,  and 
ofaeerved  that  it  was  a  lame  excuse,  and  immediately  sent  for  him  to  come 
without  delay. 

Whether  cured  of  his  UtmeneM  or  not  before  coming,  we  are  not  informed ; 
but,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  subtle  sachem  appeared,  not  daring  to  forfeit  the 
friendship  of  the  English,  which,  it  seems,  he  preferred  to  hiding  longer  his 
guilty  fiuse  from  the  presence  of  the  magnanimous  MianhinnomoL 

Now  before  the  English,  Uneas  was  charged  with  the  depredations,  some 
of  which  were  too  weu  attested  to  admit  of  a  denial,  and  others  were  dis- 
owned in  part.  The  inquiry  seems  to  have  ended  after  the  parties  were  tired 
of  it,  without  anv  advantage  to  the  injured  Narragansets,  and  we  hear  of  no 
measures  taken  for  their  rdief. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  a  call  upon  Uncas  for  an  account  of  the 
Pequots  which  he  was  sheltering,  which  resulted  onlv  in  a  new  series  of 
falsehoods  fin)m  him.  When  he  was  requested  to  ^ive  meir  names,  he  said  he 
knew  Twne  of  (Aait,.and  that  there  were  but  20  in  his  dominions.  Whereupon 
witnesses  were  called,  whose  testimonies  proved,  in  his  presence,  that  his 
statement  was  fidse.  <*Then  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  30."  At  length 
Mr.  Hemes  dismissed  him,  with  orders  to  brin^  in  their  names  in  10  days,  or 
he  would  take  those  Indians  by  force  out  of  his  country.  But,  when  Jman- 
hamomoh  was  called  upon  for  the  names  of  those  with  him,  nothing  was 
withheld. 

At  this  time,  at  the  remiest  of  the  English,  Mtantunnomoh  consented  to  lay 
aside  all  animosities,  ana  take  Uncas  by  the  hand.  When  he  had  done  thia^ 
he  urged  Uncas  to  dine  widi  him ;  but  the  guilty  sachem  would  not,  though 
pressed  by  the  English  for  some  time  to  do  so ;  and  thus  all  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  peace  vanShed.  f 

■  '■'■  ■'■  '  ■■—■I- »i      ■    .  I..  ■  ■  I       LI     ■ ^  II  ■■■ 

*Coll.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  Ii6.  tibid.  iii.  146, 147, 
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Rev*  Sitmud  Qarion  and  his  asBOciates  purchased  Shaomet,  afterwards 
caUed  Warwick,  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  Mianhmnomoh;  but,  as 
Qarion  could  do  nothinff  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts, 
Pumham  was  instigatea  to  claim  saia  tract  of  country;  and,  althou^  a 
sachem  under  Muudunniomok^  did  not  hesitate,  when  supported  by  the  Eng- 
lish, to  assert  his  claim  as  chief  sachem.  And  the  coTemment  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  give  to  their  interference  die  appearance  of  aisintereetedBess,  which  it 
would  seem,  from  dieir  own  vindication,  they  thought  there  was  a  chance  t« 
doubt,  ^  Send  fi>r  the  foresaid  sachems,  [who  had  complained  of  Mr.  GwUm 
and  others,  through  the  instigation  of  the  EnffUsh,]  and  upon  examination 
find,  boA  bv  English  and  Indian  testimony,  mat  JUupitonomo  was  only  a 
usurper,  and  had  no  title  to  the  foresaid  lands."  f  This  is  aoaiDSt  the  testi- 
mony of  every  record,  and  could  no  more  have  been  believed  <^^  than  that 
PhUip  was  not  sach^pi  of  Pokanoket  In  all  cases  of  purchase,  in  those 
times,  the  chief  sachem's  grant  was  valid,  and  maintained,  in  almost  eveiy 
instance,  by  the  purchaser  or  grantee.  It  was  customary,  generally,  to  make 
the  inferior  sachems,  and  sometimes  all  their  men,  presents,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  a  law.  The  chief  sachems  often  permitted  those  under  them  to 
dispose  of  lands  also,  without  being  called  to  account  This  was  precisely 
the  situation  of  things  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  sflain  to  spnUc,  when  we  come  to  the  life  of  Ptmham. 

In  MarcD,  1638,  Mianhmnomoh,  with  four  other  sachems,  sold  to  WiOiam 
Coddmf^ion  and  others,  the  island  now  called  Rhode  Island,  also  most  of  the 
others  m  Narraj;anset  bav,  "for  the  full  payment  of  4G  fiithom  of  white  peag, 
to  be  equally  divided  "  between  them.  Hence  JIEantunnomok  received  ei^t 
fiithom.  He  was  to  *^  have  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes  to  give  to  the  present  in- 
habitants, that  they  shall  remove  themselves  from  the  island  befere  next  winter." 
Hie  deed  of  this  purchase,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  my  possession,  is  dated 
24tib  March^i^d  runs  thus:  "We,  Canonicas  and  MeanUnomU^  the  two  chief 
sachems  ofrfaragansete,  hj  virtue  of  our  general  command  of  this  Bay,  as 
also  the  particuk^  subjecting  of  the  dead  sachems  of  Aauednick^  Kitaicka- 
mucknut,  themselves  and  kmds  unto  us,  have  sold  unto  Mr.  Coddmgion  and 
his  fiiends  *  *  the  great  Iskmd  of  A'quidnick,  lying  fipom  hence  [Providence] 
eastward  *  *  also  the  marshes,  grass  upon  Qunnonigat  and  the  rest  of  the 
islands  in  the  bay,  excepting  Chabatewece,  formerly  sold  unto  Mr.  Wiidhrcpj 
the  now  Gov.  of  Mass.  and  Mr.  WiUiama  of  F^vidence,  also  the  gnas 
upon  the  rivers  and  coves  about  Kitackamuckqut,  and  from  thence  to  rau- 
nasoiiaL" 

*^Thtmarkqf  4f   CoKoiricus. 

Thimarkqf  @  Yotnesr,  [Otash, 
Irrother  of  Miantuitnohoh.] 

Thtmarkof  ^    Meantinomie. 

The  mark  of , — >  Asotamztet. 

Tkt  mjfok  of  ^'^'^  Meihammoh, 

Canonicus  Aiff  9im, 
"This  witnesseth  that  I,  WamaoMAaiiumvAy  the  present  sachem  of  the  island, 
have  received  five  fathom  of  wampum  and  consent  to  the  contents. 

Tht  mark  of  4f   Wanamatanamet. 
"Memorandum.  I,  Osemequon,  fireely  consent''  that  they  may  "make  use 
of  any  grass  or  trees  on  the  main  land  on  Pocasicke  side,"  having  receiued 
five  nthom  of  wampum  also. 

The  mark  qf  A  OsAiiEqusir. 

As  late  as  31  Sept  1638,  the  hand  of  Mianhmnomoh  is  set  to  an  instrument 
with  Uiat  of  Uneas.  Said  instrument  was  a  treaty  of  peace,  a  bond  for  the 
— 1* —  ^£  difficulties  between  these  two  sachems  and  their  men,  and  an 


*  "  The  law  of  the  lodiant  in  all  America  is,  that  the  inferior  sachems  and  subjects  shall 
plant  and  remove  at  the  pleasure  of  the  highest  and  supreme  sachems."  Roger  WiUiamt, 
This  is  authority,  and  we  need  no  other  commentary  on  tne  arfottraiy  proceedings  of  the  court 
of  Massachusetts. 

tin  wuumtcHpt  on  file,  at  the  ttato-hoase,  Bottoa. 
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obligation  from  both  to  appeal  to  the  English  when  any  difficulty  should  arise 
between  them.  This  treaty  was  done  at  Hartford,  the  substance  of  which 
follows: 

IsL  Peace  and  friendship  is  established  between  Miantunnomoh  ou  the  part 
of  the  Narragansets,  and  Poquinij  as  Uncos  was  then  sometimes  called,  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Mohegana  And  ail  former  injuries  and  wrongs  to  be  forgiven, 
and  never  to  be  renewed. 

2d.  Each  of  the  sachems  aeree,  **  that  if  there  fall  out  injuries  "  from  eitlier 
side,  they  will  not  revenge  mem,  but  that  they  will  appeal  to  the  English, 
whose  decision  shall  stand ;  and  if  either  party  refuse  to  submit,  ^  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  English  to  compel  him." 

3d.  The  sachems  further  covenant  with  the  English,  that  they  nor  none  of 
their  people  shall  harbor  any  Indians  who  shall  be  enemies  to  them,  or  shall 
have  murdered  any  white  people.  They  further  agree  that  they  will,  ^as 
soon  as  they  can,  either  bring  the  chief  sachem  of  our  late  enemies  the 
Peaquots,  tluit  had  the  chief  hand  in  killing  the  English,  to  the  sd  English,  or 
take  of  his  head.  As  to  the  <^  murders  that  are  now  agreed  upon  amongst 
us  that  are  living,  they  shall,  as  soon  as  they  can  possibly,  take  off  their 
heads." 

4th.  And  whereas  it  is  agreed  that  there  are  now  among  the  Narragansets 
and  Mohegans,  200  Pequot  men,  besides  squaws  and  papooses ;  this  article  is 
to  provide,  that  the  Narragansets  have  enough  of  them  to  make  up  80,  with 
the  11  they  have  already,  **  and  Poquime  his  number,  and  that  after  they,  the 
Peaquots,  shall  be  divided  as  above,  shall  no  more  be  called  Peaquots,  but 
Narragansets  and  Mohegana"  They  agree  to  pay  for  every  sanop  one  fathom 
of  wampom,  and  for  every  youth  half  as  much — ''and  for  every  sanop 
papoose  one  hand  to  be  piud  at  killing-tune  of  com  at  Connecticut  yearly, 
and  shall  not  suffer  them  for  to  live  in  the  country  that  was  formerly  theirs, 
bat  is  now  the  English's.  Neither  shall'  the  Narrcigansets  or  Mohegans 
possess  any  part  of  the  Pequot  country  without  leaue  of  them." 

JoHif  Haihes,  Miantinomht,    •) 

Roe'R  Ludlow,  PoquiAM,  alias  Unkas.  -f-" 

Edw*bd  Hopkins. 


The  wifo  of  Mianhmnamoh,  named  Wawaloam,  was  alive  as  late  as  1661, 
as  appeara  by  an  information  which  she  gave,  dated  25  June,  concerning  the 
right  of  Sokoso  to  sell  the  lands  adjacent  to  Wecapaug. 

On  a  time  previous  to  1643,  Roger  JFUliams  delivered  a  discourse  to  some 
Indians  at  their  residence,  as  he  vras  paanng  through  their  country.  J^Gan- 
Umnomok  was  present,  and  seemed  inclined  to  believe  in  Christianity.  Mr. 
WiBiamSf  being  much  fatigued,  retired  to  rest,  while  Miantunnomoh  and  others 
remained  to  converse  upon  what  they  had  heard.  One  said  to  the  chiej^ 
**Our  iathera  have  told  us  that  our  souls  go  to  the  south-west;"  JUtanftnino- 
wtok  rejoined,  **  How  do  you  know  your  souls  so  to  the  south-west  ?  did  you 
ever  see  a  soul  go  that  way  ?  "  (Still  he  was  ramer  inclined  to  believe,  as  Mr. 
WWams  had  just  said,  that  they  went  up  to  heaven  or  down  to  hell.)  The 
other  added,  "li^en  did  he  (meaning  frilUams)  ever  pee  a  soul  go  up  to 
heaven  or  down  to  hell  ?  " 

We  have  g^ven  the  above  anecdote,  which  is  thought  a  good  illustration 
of  the  mind  of  man  under  the  influence  of  a  superstitious  or  prejudiced 
education. 

When  it  was  reported,  in  1640,  that  JIGanhmnomoh  was  plotting  to  cut  off 
the  English,  as  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  ^Sugrd^  and 
several  English  were  sent  to  him  in  July,  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  he 
would  not  talk  with  them  through  a  Pequot  interpreter^  because  he  was  tiien 
at  war  with  that  nation.  In  other  respects  he  comphed  vrith  their  wishes, 
and  treated  them  respectfully,  agreeing  to  come  to  Boston,  for  die  gratification 
of  tiie  government,  if  they  would  allow  Mr.  fVUliams  to  accompany  him. 
This  they  would  not  consent  to,  and  yet  he  came,  agreeably  to  their  desirea. 
We  shall  preaentiy  see  who  acted  best  the  part  of  civilized  men  in  this  affiur 

11* 
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He  had  refused  to  use  a  Pequot  interpreter  ibr  good  reasons,  but  when  he  was 
at  Boston,  and  surrounded  by  armea  men,  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  ''The 
governor  being  as  resolute  as  he,  refused  to  use  any  other  interpreter,  thinking 
It  a  dishonor  to  us  to  ^ve  so  much  way  to  them ! "  The  great  wisdom  of  the 
sovernment  now  displayed  itself  in  the  person  of  Goremor  Thonuu  DiuBey. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  but  that  Miantunnomok  should  resent  their  proceedings ; 
for  to  the  above  insult  they  added  others;  ''would  show  him  no  countenance, 
nor  adniit  him  to  dine  at  our  table,  as  formerly  he  had  done,  till  he  had 
acknowledged  his  failing,  &c.,  which  he  readily  did.**  *  Bv  their  own  folly, 
the  English  had  made  themselves  jealous  of  a  powerful  chie^  and  they  appear 
ever  ready  afterwards  to  credit  evU  reports  of  him. 

That  an  independent  chief  should  be  obli^d  to  conform  to  transitory 
notions  upon  such  an  occasion,  is  absolutely  ridiculous ;  and  the  justness  of 
the  following  remark  from  him  was  enough  to  have  shamed  good  men  into 
their  senses.  He  said,  "  When  y<mr  pe&fie  come  to  m^  ikey  are  permitted  to  use 
their  own  fashions,  and  I  expect  Sit  same  liberty  when  I  come  to  yoiu" 

In  1642,  Connecticut  became  very  suspicious  of  Mianiurmomohj  and  urged 
Massachusetts  to  join  them  in  a  war  against  him.  Their  fears  no  doubt  grew 
out  of  the  consideration  of  the  prolMible  issue  of  a  war  with  Uncas  in  his 
&vor,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  Even  Massachusetts  did 
not  think  their  suspicions  well  founded ;  yet,  according  to  their  request,  they 
sent  to  Miantunnomoh,  who,  as  usual,  gave  them  satu&ctory  answers,  and, 
agreeably  to  their  request,  came  again  to  Boston.  Two  days  were  employed 
by  the  court  of  Massachusetts  in  deliberating  with  him,  and  we  are  aston- 
ished at  the  wisdom  of  the  great  chief)  oven  as  reported  by  his  enemies. 

That  a  simple  man  of  nature,  who  never  knew  courts  or  law,  should  cause 
such  acknowledgments  as  follow,  from  the  cvoUized  and  wise,  will  always  be 
contemplated  with  intense  admiration.  "When  he  came,"  says  ffinthrop^ 
"  the  coiut  was  assembled,  and  before  his  admission,  we  considered  how  to 
treat  witli  him,  for  we  knew  him  to  be  a  very  subtle  man."  When  he  was 
admitted,  "  he  was  set  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  over  against  the 
governor,"  but  would  not  at  any  time  speak  upon  business,  unless  some  of  his 
counsellors  were  present;  saymg,  "he  would  have  them  present,  that  they 
might  bear  witness  with  him,  at  his  return  home,  of  all  his  sayings."  The 
same  author  further  says,  "In  all  his  answers  he  was  very  deliberate,  and 
showed  good  understanding  in  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and 
ingenuity  withal." 

He  now  asked  for  his  accusers,  urging,  that  if  they  could  not  establish  their 
allegations,  they  ought  to  suffer  w&t  he  en)ected  to,  if  they  did ;  but  the 
court  said  they  knew  of  none ;  that  is,  tliey  knew  not  whom  they  were,  and 
therefore  gave  no  credit  to  the  reports  unnl  they  had  advised  him  according 
to  a  former  agreement  He  then  said,  "  If  you  did  not  give  credit  to  it,  why 
then  did  vou  disarm  the  Indians.'"  Massachusetts  having  just  then  disarmed 
some  of  tne  Merrimacks  under  some  pretence.  "  He  gave  divers  reasons," 
says  Governor  Winthrop,j  "why  we  should  hold  him  n^e  of  any  such  con- 
spiracy, and  why  we  should  conceive  it  was  a  report  raised  by  Uncas,  Slc 
and  therefore  offered  to  meet  Uncas,  and  would  prove  to  his  face  his  treachezv 
against  the  English,  &c.,  and  told  us  he  would  come  to  us  at  any  time,"  at- 
though  he  said  some.had  tried  to  dissuade  him,  saying  that  the  English  would 
put  him  to  death,  yet  he  feared  nothing,  as  he  was  innocent  of  Sie  charges 
against  him.  X 

The  punishment  due  to  those  who  had  raised  the  accusations,  bore  heavily 
upon  his  breast,  and  "  he  put  it  to  our  consideration  what  damage  it  had  been 
to  him,  in  that  he  was  foroed'to  keen  his  men  at  home,  and  not  sufier  them  to 
go  forth  on  hunting,  &c.,  till  he  haa  given  the  Enirlish  satisfaction."  After 
two  days  spent  in  taJk,  the  council  issued  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Enfflii^. 

During  the  council,  a  table  was  set  by  itself  for  the  Indians,  whi<3i  Man' 

*Wtnthrop*s  Journal.  f  See  book  iii.  chap.  vii. 

t  Here,  tKe  reader  may  with  propriety  exclaum,  was  another  Michad  Bervetiu  >— "  Pcur» 
^uty,  Meatagnairtj  je  demande  que  mon  faxdx  aceusateur  soU  poni  pcftna  taltonu,"  ite, 
Roicoe'f  LeoX, iv.  W. 
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sppean  not  to  have  liked,  and  **  would  not  eat,  until  some  food  had 
been  sent  hmi  fiom  that  of  the  governor's.'' 

That  wisdom  seems  to  have  dictated  to  Massachusetts,  in  her  answer  to 
Connecticut,  must  be  acknowledged ;  but,  as  justice  to  JkRcmtumunnoh  abun- 
dantly demanded  such 'decision,  credit  in  this  case  is  due  only  to  them,  as  to 
him  who  does  a  good  act  because  it  was  his  interest  so  to  do.  They  urged 
Connecticut  not  to  commence  war  alone,  ^  alleging  how  dishonorable  it  would 
be  to  us  aH,  that,  while  we  were  upon  treaty  wi3i  the  Indians,  they  should 
make  war  upon  them ;  for  they  would  account  their  act  as  our  own,  seeing 
we  had  formerly  professed  to  the  Indians,  that  we  were  all  as  one ;  and  in  our 
last  message  to  Mianhmnomoh,  had  remembered  him  again  of  the  same,  and 
he  had  answered  that  he  did  so  account  u&  Upon  receipt  of  this  our  answer, 
they  forfoere  to  enter  into  a  war,  but  (it  seemed)  unwilliady,  and  as  not  well 
pleased  with  us."  The  main  consideration  which  caused  Massachusetts  to 
de<nde  aeajpst  %var  was,  ''That  all  those  informations  [furnished  by  Connecti- 
cut] mi^t  arise  from  a  false  ground,  and  out  of  the  enmity  which  was 
between  the  Narraganset  and  Mohigan "  sachems.  This  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  real  causes;  and,  had  Mianbmnomoh  overcome  UncaSf  the  Enfflidi 
would,  from  policy,  as  gladly  have  leagued  with  him  as  with  the  latter ;  for  it 
was  constandy  pleaded  in  those  davs,  that  their  safety  must  depend  on  a 
union  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  tribes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  fairly  examining  the  case,  that  Uncos  used  many 
arts,  to  influence  the  English  in  his  fevor,  and  against  his  enemv.  In  the 
proffreas  of  the  war  between  the  two  peat  chiefs,  the  English  acted  precisely 
as  3ie  Indians  have  been  always  said  to  do — stood  aloof^  and  watched  the 
scale  or  victory,  determined  to  join  the  conquerors :  and  we  will  here  digress 
for  a  nsoment,  to  introduce  a  character,  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  cause  of  the 
operations  of  the  English  against  the  chief  of  the  Narragansets. 

Miantmmomok  hiul  a  wretched  enemy  in  ffmandancey  a  Long  Island 
sachem,  who  had  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots,  at  meir  last 
retreat.  He  revealed  the  plots  and  plans  of  Mianiunnomoh;  and,  says  Lion 
Gardentr^  **  he  told  me  many  years  ago,"  as  all  the  plots  of  the  Narragansets 
had  been  discovered,  thev  now  concluded  to  let  the  English  alone  until  they 
had  destroyed  Uncos  and  himself^  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mohawks^ 
"and  Indians  beyond  the  Dutch,  and  all  the  northern  and  eastern  Indians^ 
would  easUv  destroy  us,  man  and  mother's  son." 

Mr.  Gordenar  next  relates  that  he  met  with  AEanhmnamoh  at  Meanticut, 
Wmandanee^s  coimtry,  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  That  Mianiunnomoh 
was  there,  as  fFaiandance  said,  to  break  up  the  intercourse  with  those  Indians. 
Tliere  were  others  with  Mianiimnomoh,  and  what  they  said  to  fFaiandance  was 
as  follows: — 

**  You  must  give  no  more  toampum  to  the  English,  for  they  are  no  sachems^  nor 
name  of  their  children  shall  he  tit  their  place  t^  (hey  die.  They  have  no  tribute 
given  them.  There  is  hvd  one  king  in  EngkuM^  who  is  over  them  all,  and  if  you 
ihovld  send  him  lOOflOO  fathom  o^  toampum^  he  woidd  not  give  you  a  knife  for  ity 
nor  thank  you^  Then  said  fraiandanee,  ^  They  will  come  and  kill  us  all,  as 
they  did  the  Pequita;"  but  replied  the  Narragansets,  ^'Ab,  the  Peauots  gave 
ttem  wan^pum  and  heaver,  ufhiai  they  loved  so  weU,  hut  they  sent  it  them  again, 
aid  kHUd  them  heectuse  (hey  had  killed  an  Englishman;  hut  you  have  killed  none, 
thertfare  give  them  nothing^ 

Some  time  after,  Mtantunnomoh  went  again,  "  with  a  troop  of  men,  to  the 
same  place,  and,  instead  of  receiving  presents  as  formerly,  he  gave  presents 
to  ffiaumdance  and  his  people,  and  made  the  foUowmg  speech: — 

''Brothers,  we  must  be  one  as  the  English  are,  or  we  shall  soon  all  be 
destroyed.  You  know  our  fathers  had  plenty  of  deer  and  skins,  and  our 
plains  were  full  of  deer  and  of  turkeys,  and  our  coves  and  nvers  were  full  of 
fish.  But,  brothers,  since  these  English  have  seized  upon  our  country,  they 
cut  down  the  grass  with  scythes,  and  the  trees  with  axes.  Their  cows  and 
horses  eat  up  the  grass,  and  their  hogs  spoil  our  beds  of  clams ;  and  finalljr 
we  shall  starve  to  death !  Therefore,  stand  not  in  your  own  light,  I  beseech 
you,  but  resolve  with  us  to  act  like  men.  All  the  sachems  bom  to  the  east 
and  west  have  joined  with  us,  and  we  are  all  resolved  to  &11  upon  themi  at  a 
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day  appointed,  and  therefore  I  have  come  aecredy  to  you,  because  you  can 
persuade  the  Indians  to  do  what  you  wiU.  Brothers,  I  will  send  over  50 
Indians  to  Manisses^  and  30  to  you  from  thence,  and  take  an  100  of 
Southampton  Indians,  with  an  100  of  your  own  here.  And,  when  you 
see  the  three  fires  that*  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  40  da^s  hence,  in  a 
clear  night,  then  act  as  we  act,  and  the  next  day  fiiU  on  and  kill  men,  women 
and  children,  but  no  cows ;  ihey  must  be  killed  as  we  need  them  for  pro- 
visions, till  the  deer  come  amoD. 

To  this  speech  all  the  old  men  said,  "  Wvrngen^  L  e.  "  It  is  well."  But 
this  great  plot,  ii^  the  account  given  by  Waiandanct  be  true,  was  by  him 
brought  to  the  knowled^  of  the  English,  and  so  failed.  ^  And  the  plotter," 
says  Gardener^  ^  next  sprmff  after,  did  as  M/ob  did  at  Ramoth-Gilead. — So  he 
to  Mohegan,*  and  there  had  his  fall."! 

Ccmture  and  death  of  J^EanhmnonMu — ^The  war  brouffht  on  between  Uncos 
and  Mianiunnomok  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English^or  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  they  could  with  certainty  determine  the  jusmess  of  its  cause. 
The  broil  had  long  existed,  but  the  open  rupture  was  brought  on  by  Uncos* 
making  war  upon  §e(ptassony  one  of  the  sachems  under  ManJtunnomok.  The 
English  accounts  say,  (and  we  have  no  other,)  that  about  1000  warriors  were 
raised  by  MiarUunnomoh,  who  came  upon  IJncas  unprepared,  having  only 
about  400  men ;  yet,  afler  an  obstinate  battle,  in  which  many  were  kmed  on 
both  sides,  the  Narragansets  were  put  to  flight,  and  Mumhrnnonioh  taken 
prisoner ;  that  he  endeavored  to  save  himself  oy  flight,  but,  having  on  a  coat 
of  mail,  was  known  from  the  rest,  and  seized  by  two  |  of  his  own  men,  who 
hoped  by  their  treachery  to  save  their  own  lives.  Whereupon  they  imme- 
diately delivered  him  up  to  the  conqueror.  Uncos  slew  them  both  instantly ; 
probably  with  his  own  hnnd.  This  specimen  of  his  hnsotry  must  have  had  a 
salutary  efl[ect  on  all  such  as  aflerwards  chanced  to  think  of  acting  the  part 
of  traitors  in  their  wars,  at  least  among  the  Narragansets. 

The  English  of  Rhode  Island  rather  favored  the  cause  of  the  Narragansets, 
nor  could  a  di^erent  course  be  expected  of  them,  satisfied  as  they  were,  that 
that  nation  were  gready  wrdneed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  rather  favored  me  Mohegans.  That  Miaxdunnomok  should  not 
suffer  in  his  person,  in  battles  which,  it  was  now  seen,  were  inevitable,  Sanwud 
Gorton  furnished  him  with  a  heavy  old  English  armor,  or  coat  of  mail ;  and 
this,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  as  it  was  intended,  proved  the  destruction  of 
his  fiiend.  For,  when  a  retreat  became  necessary,  not  being  used  to  this  kind 
of  caparison,  it  both  obstructed  his  efforts  at  resistance  and  his  means  of  flight. 
About  90  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many  more  were  wounded. 

Being  brought  before  Uncas^  he  remained  without  speaking  a  word,  until 
Uncos  spoke  to  him,  and  said,  **If  you  had  token  me,  Ivsoidd  hoot  besouf^  you 
V  my  lifey    He  then  took  his  prisoner  to  Hartford,  and  at  his  request  lefl 
iim  a  prisoner  with  the  English,  until  the  mind  of  the  United  Colonies  should 
be  known  as  to  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  him. 

The  sorrowful  part  of  the  tale  is  yet  to  be  told.  The  commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  having  convened  at  Boston,  <^  taking  into  serious  considera- 
tion, they  say,  what  was  safest  and  best  to  be  done,  were  all  of  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  set  him  at  liber^,  neither  had  we  sufficient  ^und  for  us 
to  put  him  to  death."  §  The  awful  design  of  putting  to  death  theur  friend  they 
had  not  yet  fixed  upon ;  but,  calling  to  their  aid  in  council  *^Jive  of  the  most 
judicious  elders^  ^f^  all  agreed  that  ht  ought  to  he  put  to  decih^  This  was 
the  final  decision ;  and,  to  complete  the  deed  of  darkness,  secrecy  was  enjoui- 
ed  upon  all.     And  their  determination  was  to  be  made  known  to  Jjncas 

•This  goes  to  show  that  MiaMunnomoh  was  not  killed  above  Hartford,  as  Winihrap  stales ; 
for  the  country  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River  was  called  Mchxgan,  It 
probably  included  Windsor. 

tS  ColL  Mats.  Hitt,  Soe.  iii.  155. 

i  In  the  records,  {Hazard,  ii.  48,)  but  one  person  is  mentioned  as  having  taken  Mtantumw 
wtohf  whose  name  was  Tantoqueson;  and  there  he  is  called  a  Moheean  captain.    That  there^ 
fore  the  Narragansets  tried  to  kill  him ;  came  iip6n  him  once  in  the  niffht,  and  dangerously 
wounded  him,  as  be  lay  in  his  wigwam  asleep.    See  w>U  in  the  lA/e  of  NimgreL 

(  WmUirop,  ii.  131. 
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privately,  with  direction  that  he  should  execute  him  widiia  his  own  jurisdic- 
tioii,  and  without  torture. 

From  their  own  account  of  this  affiiir,  the  English  (of  the  United  Colonies) 
stand  condemned  in  tlie  trial  of  time  at  the  bar  of  histoiy.  It  is  allowed  that 
Uncas  had  made  war  upon  Seqwusony  in  July,  1643,  and  done  him  much 
injuiy  ;*  and  that,  according  to  a  previous  agreement  with  the  English,  Mian- 
hmnomok  had  cbmpkuned  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  of  uie  conduct 
of  UncaSf  and  had  received  answer  firom  him,  ^  that,  if  Uncos  had  done  him 
or  his  friends  wrong,  and  would  not  give  satisfaction,  he  was  left  to  take  his 
own  course."  No  account  is  given  that  Sequaston  had  injiued  Uncos,  but  that 
Unau  ''set  upon  Scquasson^  and  killed  7  or  8  of  his  men,  wounded  13,  burnt 
his  wigwams,  and  carried  away  the  booty."  * 

We  will  now  co  to  the  record,  which  will  enable  U;^  to  judge  of  the  justness 
of  this  matter.  When  the  English  had  determined  that  Uncos  should  execute 
Mianbamamohy  Uncos  was  ordered  to  be  sent  for  to  Hartford,  ''with  some 
coDsidenble  number  of  his  best  and  trustiest  men,"  to  take  him  to  a  place  for 
execution,  ''carrying  him  into  the  next  part  of  his  own  ^vernment,  and  there 
put  him  to  death:  provided  that  some  discreet  and  faithful  persons  of  the 
English  aeeomnany  them,  and  see  the  execution,  for  our  more  full  satisfiu^ 
tion ;  and  that  me  English  meddle  not  with  the  head  or  body  at  all."  f 

The  commissionera  at  the  same  time  ordered,  "  that  Hartford  furnish  Uncos 
with  a  ccNupetent  strength  of  English  to  defend  him  against  any  present  fury 
or  assault,  of  the  Nanohiggunsetts  or  any  other."  And  ''that  in  case  Uncos 
ahall  refuse  to  execute  justice  upon  Myontenomo,  that  then  Myantenomo  be  sent 
by  sea  to  die  Massachusetts,  there  to  be  kept  in  safe  durance  till  the  com- 
missionerB  may  consider  further  how  to  dispose  of  him."t 

Here,  then,  we  see  fiilly  developed  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  Mohe- 
gans  bad,  by  accident,  captured  Manhinncmoh,  afler  which  event,  they  were 
more  in  fear  of  his  nation  than  before ;  which  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  they 
would  never  have  dared  to  put  him  to  death,  had  they  not  been  promised  the 
protection  of  the  English. 

No  one  can  read  this  account  without  being  reminded  of  the  fate  of  A'(zpo- 
Utm.  We  do  not  say  that  die  English  of  New  England  dreaded  the  power 
.of  MUmhmn&moh  as  mutch  as  those  of  Old  England  did  that  of  J^apoleon 
afterwards;  but  that  both  were  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the  fears  of^ those 
iam  whose  power  the  fortune  of  wars  cast  them,  will  not,  we  presume,  be 
denied. 

When  the  determination  of  the  commissioners  and  dders  was  made  known 
to  Uncos,  he  "readily  undertook  the  execution,  and  taking  JUumtutiTiomoA 
along  with  him,  in  the  way  between  Hartford  and  Windsor,  (where  Uncos 
hath  some  men  dwell,)  Unccu^  brother,  following  after  J^Eontunnomoh,  clave 
his  bead  witii  an  hatchet"  |  MaOiar  Boye,  tiiey  "veiy  fairly  cut  off  his 
bead."f 

Dr.  Tnml^ull  ||  records  an  account  of  cannibalism,  at  this  time,  which  we 
ought  to  caution  the  reader  against  receiving  as  true  history,  as  it  no  doubt 
rests  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  which  is  wont  to  transfer  even  the  transac- 
tions of  one  continent  to  another,  which  is  this : — "  Uncos  cut  out  a  large  piece 
of  his  shoulder,  and  ate  it  in  savage  triumph ; "  saying,  " '  it  was  the  sweetest 
meat  he  ever  ate ;  it  made  his  heart  strong!' "  IT 

•  Hubbard,  N.  E.  460.  f  Records  of  the  U.  Colonies. 

X  WbUhrop^s  Journal,  ii.  134  As  to  the  place  of  BRomtumumiM*  execution,  Winihrop 
peems  lo  have  been  in  a  mistake.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  he  was  taken  in  the  opposite 
direction,  from  Unccu^M  own  country,  as  Windsor  was  from  Hartford.  It  is  also  unlikely  Uiat 
Vneat  bad  men  dwell  so  ^  from  his  country  upon  the  Thames. 

A  gentleman  who  lately  visited  his  sepulchre,  says  the  wandering  Indians  have  made  a 
heap  of  stones  upon  hts  crave.  It  is  a  well-known  custom  of  the  race,  to  add  lo  a  monu* 
mental  pile  of  the  dead  whenever  they  oass  by  it.  See  3  ColL  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  iii.  136.  and 
J^trsovls  Notu,  07  Some  wretchiealy  ignorant  neighbors  to  this  sacred  pile  (whites,  of 
course)  have,  not  long  since,  taken  stones  from  it  to  make  wall !  but  enough  remam  to  made 
the  spot.    It  is  in  the  east  part  of  Norwich.    Ceils,  Ibid, 

A  Magnalia.  H  History  of  Connecticut,  i.  135. 

i  That  this  is  traditioa,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  an  emsnatffy  obeeura 
writer's  pubfioUiig  nearly  the  same  story,  which  he  says,  ia  his  book,  took  place  npeo  loe 
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We  are  now  certaSn  that  wbat  Dr.  TrwnhuU  has  given  us  as  unquesdanaUe 
history,  from  a  **  manuscript  of  Mr.  E^de^^  is  only  tradition.  Having  been  put 
in  possession  of  a  copy  or  that  manuscript,*  we  aeem  it  hi^ly  important  that 
it  should  be  laid  before  the  world,  that  its  true  weight  may  be  considered  by 
aJl  who  would  be  correctly  informed  in  this  important  transaction. 

By  way  of  preliminary  to  his  communication,  Mr.  J^fde  says,  ^The  follow- 
ing facts  being  communicated  to  me  from  some  o£  the  ancient  ftthers  of  this 
town,  who  were  contemporary  with  Unca»^  &c  *^  That  before  the  setdement 
of  Norwich,  the  sachem  of  the  Narra^set  tribe  [Jtfiaiftonnofno^]  had  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  Uncas^  and  proclaimed  war  with  the  Moheg[anl8:  and 
inarched  with  an  army  of  900  ^hting  men,  equipped  widi  bows  and  arrows 
and  hatchets.  Uncaa  De[in{|;]  inrormed  by  spies  of  their  march  towards  his 
seat.  Uncos  caDed  his  wamoiv  together,  tmout  6D0,  siout,  hard  men,  light  of 
foot,  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow;  and,  upon  a  conference.  Tineas  told 
his  men  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  y^  Narragansets  come  to  their  town,  but 
they  must  go  and  meet  them.  Accordingly,  they  marched,  and  about  diree 
miles,  on  a  hrge  plain,  the  armies  met,  and  both  halted  within  bow-shot  A 
parley  was  sounded,  and  gallant  Unctu  proposed  a  conference  with  the  Narra- 
ganset  sachem,  who  agreed.  And  being  met,  Uneas  saidi  to  his  enemy  wordM 
to  this  effect :  '  You  hoot  got  a  number  of  brave  men  wWi  you,  and  $o  have  t 
^nt  it  a  pity  that  such  brave  men  should  be  kiUed  far  a  qwtfm  bettseen  you  and 
If    Only  (miie  Hke  a  maiif  as  you  pretend  to  be^  and  we  m  V  }f^^ 

aHmCymy  men  shall  be  yours;  but  tf  IldU  you,  your  men  shaU  be  mine.^  Upon 
which  the  Narraganset  sachem  repued :  *jify  men  came  to  fght,  and  fkey  AaU 
Jight: 

*^  Thicas  having  before  told  his  men,  that  if  his  enemy  should  refuse  to  fight 
him,  he  would  faU  down,  and  then  they  were  to  discharge  their  aitiUery 
[arrows]  on  diem,  and  fall  right  on  them  as  6st  as  they  could ;"  this  was 
done,  and  the  Mohesans  rushed  upon  Mantunnomah^s  army  ^like  lions,"  put 
them  to  flight,  and  killed  **a  number  on  the  spot"  They  *<  pursued  the  rest 
driving  some  down  ledges  of  rocks."  The  foremost  of  Uncaps  men  gol 
ahead  of  Mianiunnomoh,  and  impeded  his  flight,  drawmg  him  back  as  they 
passed  him,  '*to  ^ve  Uncos  opportunity  to  take  him  himself^" 

*^  In  the  pursuit,  at  a  place  now  called  Sachem^s  Plain,  Uncas  took  him  by 
the  shoulder.  He  then  set  down,  knowing  Uncas.  Uncos  then  gave  a  whoop, 
and  his  men  returned  to  him ;  and  in  a  council  then  held,  'twas  concluded  by 
them,  that  Uncas,  with  a  guard,  should  carry  said  sachem  to  Hartford,  to  the 
governor  and  magistrates,  (it  being  before  the  charter,)  to  advise  what  they 
should  do  with  hnn."  *^  Uncas  was  told  by  them,  as  tnere  was  no  war  with 
the  English  and  NarracansetB,  it  was  not  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle,  in 
the  af&ir,  and  advised  nhn  to  take  his  own  way.  Accordingly,  they  brought 
said  Narraganset  sachem  back  to  the  same  spot  of  ground  where  he  was  todc: 
where  Uncas  killed  him,  and  cut  out  a  large  piece  of  his  Edioulder,  roasted, 
and  eat  it;  and  said,  ^R  was  the  sweetest  meetf  he  ever  eat;  U  made  kim  have 
strong  hart,*  There  they  bury  him,  and  made  a  pillar,  which  I  have  seen  but 
a  few  years  since." 

This  communication  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  dated  at  Norwich,  9 
Oct  1769,  and  si^ed  Richard  Hide.  The  just  remaiic  of  Mr.  Ely  upon  it  I 
cannot  withhold,  m  justice  to  my  subject 

"The  above  *  Manuscript  of  Mr.  H^de^  as  a  (roMfttum,  is  a  valuable  paper, 
and  worthy  of  preservation ;  yet,  bemg  written  125  years  after  the  event 
which  it  describes,  it  is  surprising  that  Dr.  TrumbviU  should  have  inserted  it, 
in  his  History  of  Connecticut,  in  its  principal  particulars,  as  matter  of  fact"i 

In  the  proceedings  of  tibe  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  the  main 

death  of  PJtUip.  Oneko,  he  sa^'s,  eut  out  a  poand  of  Plnfij/s  bleedinff  body  and  ale  it 
The  book  is  by  one  Henry  Trumbfdlt  and  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Indian  wars,  &c.  The  reader  will  find  it  about  stalls  by  tne  street-nde,  bat  rarelj  in 
a  respectable  book-store.  It  has  been  forced  through  many  editions,  but  there  is  scarce  • 
word  of  true  history  in  it. 

*  By  Rev.  TVm,  E/y,  of  Connecticut. 

t  TrumbuU  says  ihaz^,  but  the  MS.  is  plain,  and  means  mesL 

t  Menaeript  letter,  1  Mar.  1883. 
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ftcts  in  reference  to  the  death  of  AfumdmiiomoA,  contained  in  the  abore 
account,  are  corroborated.  The  records  of  the  commiasioners  say,  that  Unca$y 
before  the  battle,  told  JUSom^untuMnoA,  that  he  had  many  ways  sought  his  life, 
and  now,  if  he  dared,  he  would  fight  him  in  single  combat ;  but  that  J^San- 
tmmomolu  **  vKsammg  upon  his  numbers  of  men,  would  have  nothing  but  a 
bettle."* 

It  does  not  appear  from  theae  records^  that  Uncas  had  any  idea  of  putting 
MSanJtmmomoh  to  death,  but  to  extort  a  great  price  from  his  countrymen,  for 
his  laziaom.    That  a  laige  amount  in  wampum  was  collected  for  this  purpose, 

Spears  certain ;  but,  before  it  was  paid,  Uncas  received  the  decision  of  the 
iglish,  and  then  pretended  that  he  had  made  no  such  agreement,  or  that  the 
auandty  cm*  quality  was  not  as  agreed  upon,  as  will  more  at  length  be  seen  in 
le  life  of  Uncaa* 

NINIGRET  was  often  called  JS/tnierc^  and  sometimes  J^entkunaty^  Mtti- 
gbulj  ^enegtUU;  and  his  name  was  written  almost  os  many  other  ways  as 
times  mentioned,  by  some  early  writers.  Janemol  ^^  the  first  name  by 
which  he  was  knovm  to  the  English.  He  wbb  ^nerally  styled  sachem  of  the 
Niantidcs,  a  tribe  of  the  Nairagansets,  whose  prmcipal  residence  was  at  We- 
kapaug,  now  Westerly,  in  Rhcde  Island.  He  was  cousin  to  Mantimnotnohy  § 
and  10  commonly  mentioned  in  history  as  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Nianticks, 
which  always  made  a  part  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Narraganaets.  Mnigret 
married  a  sister  of  CashautasheUy  otherwise  called  Hamum  Garrdy  who  was 
hisuDcte. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Nianticks  stood  to  the  Narragansets  is  plain,  from 
the  representation  given  by  JHumftmnomoA  to  the  government  of  Massachu- 
aetts  in  16^  In  treating  with  him,  at  that  time.  Governor  ffifUhrop  says, 
"  Some  difficulty  we  had,  to  bring  him  to  desert  the  Nianticks,  if  we  had  iust 
cause  of  war  with  them.  They  were,''  he  said,  '^as  his  own  fiesh,  bein^  aUied 
by  continual  intermarriages.  Sec,  But  at  last  be  condescended,  that  if  they 
abould  do  us  wrong,  as  he  could  not  draw  them  to  give  us  satisfaction  fi>r,  nor 
faimaelf  ooidd  sati^,  as  if  it  were  for  blood,  &c.  then  he  would  leave  diem 
to  us." 

On  the  12  July,  1637,  ^Stfonemoy  as  his  name  wbb  written  by  Governor 
Wmlkrcp  at  this  time,  came  to  Boiion  with  17  men.  The  objecb  of  his  visit 
being  stated  to  die  governor,  he  promised  him  an  answer  the  next  day ;  but 
the  governor,  undmtanding  meanwhile,  tha£  he  had  received  many  of  the 
Pequots,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  country  after  their  defeat  at  Mystic,  first 
demanded  their  delivery  to  the  English.  JS/migret  was  very  loath  to  comply 
with  the  demand ;  but,  finding  he  could  get  no  answer  to  his  propositions 
without,  he  consented  to  give  up  the  Pequots,  after  a  day's  consideration. 
The  governor  shortly  after  diunissed  him,  with  instructions  to  treat  with  the 
Englnh  captains  then  in  the  Pequot  country. 

&i  the  9  Mar.  1638,  ^  Mcmturmomoh  came  to  Boston.  The  governor, 
deputy  and  treasurer  treated  with  him,  and  they  parted  upon  fair  terms." 
**Wje  gave  him  leave  to  ri^ht  himself  for  the  wrongs  which  Janemah  and 
ffeqiuuh  Cook  had  done  him;  and,  for  the  wrong  Uiey  had  done  us,  we 
would  right  ourselves,  in  our  own  time."  Q  Hence,  it  appears  that,  at  this 
period,  they  were  not  so  closely  allied  as  they  were  anerwaras. 

The  next  year,  Janemo  was  complained  of^by  the  Long  Island  Indians,  who 
paid  tribute  to  the  English,  that  he  had  committed  some  robberies  upon  them. 
Captain  Mamm  was  sent  fii>m  Connecticut  with  seven  men  to  require  satisftc- 
tion.  Jaautno  went  immediately  to  the  English,  and  the  matter  was  amicably 
eettied.1[ 

When  it  was  rumored  that  Manhmnomoh  was  plotting  to  cut  off  the 

, ■___■■  _  ■  ■  • 

*  See  HaxanPt  Historical  CoIIectioDS,  ii.  7, 10. 

t  So  wriuen  hj  Ro^  WittumM. 

%  Mr.  Prince,  in  bis  edition  of  HubbanPs  Narrative,  probably  mistook  V/tnthvp^s  IfS., 
ttd  wrote  Aganemo  instead  of  Ayanemo.  See  tbe  edition  1775,  of  Nar.  p.  40,  and  Winthrop, 
lour.  i.  292. 

t  Prince  says  be  was  umeU  to  BKaHimmomohf  {Chronology,  ii.  69,)  bat  tbat  eooM  nc4 
aaveben. 

I  Wbtthrwgft  JooiMl,  i.  248.  IT  Ibid.  i.  267. 
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English,  and  using  his  endeavors  to  unite  other  tribes  in  the  enterprise,  the 
English  sent  deputies  to  him,  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  report,  as  will  oe  found 
elsewhere  fully  stated.  The  deputies  were  well  satislSed  with  the  carriage  of 
Miantunnonui^ ;  but,  they  say,  *^Ja!nemohy  the  Niantick  sachem,  earned  himself 
proudly,  and  refused  to  come  to  us,  or  to  yield  to  any  thing ;  only,  he  said,  he 
would  not  harm  us,  except  we  inyaded  him."  *  Thus  we  cannot  but  form  an 
exalted  opinion  of  JVti^gret,  in  the  person  of  Janemo, 

A  Dutch  caul  fndian  war  raged  at  this  time,  and  was  conducted  with 
unrelenting  barbarity  by  the  former  party.  It  grew  out  of  a  single  murder, 
an  Indian  having  killed  a  Dutchman  in  a  drunken  frolic.  The  murderer  was 
immediately  demanded,  but  could  not  be  obtained;  and  the  governor  was 
urged  to  retaliate,  and  often  called  upon  to  take  revenge.  He  waived  the 
subject,  foreseeing,  no  doubt,  that  retaliation  was  a  bad  course  to  pursue  for 
satisfaction,  especially  with  Indians.  However,  it  soon  happened  that  the 
Mohawks  fell  upon  those  Indiana,  killed  about  SO  of  them,  and  the  rest  fled 
their  country ;  many  of  whom  souffht  protection  fi^m  the  Dutch  themselves. 
Some  evU-minded  persons  now  mought  to  revenge  themselves  on  these 
Indians,  without  the  danger  of  suffering  from  resistance.  It  is  reported  that 
an  inhuman  monster,  named  Marine,  a  Dutch  captain,  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  governor  to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleased ;  and,  acting  under  that 
authority,  surprised  and  murdered  70  or  80  of  them,  men,  women,  and 
children.  No  sooner  was  this  blow  of  assassination  struck,  than  the  Indians 
flew  to  their  arms,  and  began  hostilities  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  with  such 
fury  was  their  onset  made,  that  they  cut  off  20  persons  or  more,  before  the 
alarm  could  spread ;  and  they  were  soon  masters  of  their  settlements,  and  the 
Dutoh  were  confined  to  their  fort  By  employuig  Captain  UnderkUl,  however, 
an  experienced  English  officer  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  some  others  of  the 
English,  the  Dutch  were  enabled  to  maintain  their  ground ;  and,  fortunately, 
soon  afler,  Rogo'  WiUianu  accidentally  arrived  there,  Uirough  whose  mediation 
a  peace  was  enected,  and  an  end  was  put  to  a  bloody  war.  This  Marine,  who 
was  the  principal  cause  of  it,  quarrelled  with  the  governor,  on  account  of  his 
employing  UnderhiU  instead  of  him,  and  even  attempted  his  life  on  the 
account  of  it  He  presented  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  whicn,  being  turned  aside 
by  a  bystander,  the  governor's  life  was  preserved.  A  servant  of  Manners 
then  discharged,  a  gun  at  the  governor,  but  missing  him,  one  of  the  governor's 
guard  shot  me  servant  dead,  and  Marine  was  made  prisoner,  and  forthwith 
sent  into  Holland,  ffillianw,  having  been  denied  a  passage  through  N.  Eng- 
land by  the  law  of  banishment,  was  forced  to  take  passage  for  England  at  N. 
York  in  a  Dutch  ship,  by  way  of  Holland ;  and  this  was  the  reason  of  his 
being  there  in  the  time  of  this  war. 

Before  this  war  was  brought  to  a  close.  Captain  UnderhiUj  with  his  company 
of  Dutch  and  EnffUsh,  killed  about  300  Indians  on  the  main,  and  120  more  on 
Long  Island  The  Dutch  governor^  emplo^ns  the  English  was  chuged 
upon  him  as  a  ^plot**  to  engage  the  English  m  his  quarrel  with  the  Indians ; 
*^  which,"  says  m.nthrop,  f  '^  we  had  wholly  declined,  as  doubting  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause." 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  this  war,  Sept  1643,  that  '^the  Indians  killed 
and  drove  away  all  the  English "  on  the  coast,  from  Manhattan  to  Stamford, 
the  extent  of  the  Dutch  claim  to  the  easti^Bird.  They  then  passed  over  *^  to 
Lonf  Island,  and  there  assaulted  the  hady  Moody  m  her  house  divers  times ;" 
but  Sbe,  having  about  40  men  at  her  place  at  tnat  time,  was  able  to  defend 
herself.  ''These  Indians  at  the  same  time,"  continues  WinOiropfX  ^sct  upon 
the  Dutch  with  an  implacable  fury,  and  kUIed  all  they  could  come  by,  and 
burnt  their  houses,  ana  killed  their  cattle  without  any  resistance,  so  as  the 
governor  and  such  as  escaped,  betook  themselves  to  their  fort  at  Monhaton, 
and  there  lived  and  eat  up  their  cattle." 

Among  the  En^ish  people  who  were  murdered  when  this  war  beaan,  was 
a  Mrs.  Mm  HutcfwMonj  from  whom  was  descended  the  historian  of  Massa- 
chusetts. She,  having  given  offence  to  the  Puritans  of  the  Bay  state,  (as 
Massachusetts  was  then  called,)  by  her  peculiar  religious  notions,  to  avoid 

•  Wvtthrof^t  Joamal,  iL  8.  f  Ibid.  ii.  167.  X  Ibid.  ii.  196. 
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persecution,  fled  first  to  Rhode  Island,  and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions, not  far  beyond  Stamford*  This  was  in  1642.  When  the  Lidians 
broke  up  the  setdements  there,  in  Sept.  1643,  they  fell  upon  the  &niily  of 
this  woman,  killed  her,  a  Mr.  CoUiru,  her  son-in-law,  and  all  her  family  ex- 
cept one  daughter  eight  years  old,  whom  they  carried  into  captivity,  and  such 
or  two  other  fiunilies,  J%roellanorton  and  UcmhiWs,  as  were  at  home;  in 
all  16  persons.  They  then  collected  their  cattle  into  the  houses  and  set 
them  on  fire  and  burned  them  alive !  A  greater  slaughter  would  have  been 
made  at  this  time  and  place,  but  for  the  arrival  of  a  boat  while  the  tragedy 
was  acting,  into  which  several  women  and  children  escaped.  But  two  of 
the  boat's  crew  were  killed  in  their  humane  exertions  to  save  these  distressed 
people.  The  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  remained  a  prisoner  fbiu*  years, 
when  she  was  dehvered  to  the  Dutch  governor  at  New  York,  who  restored 
her  to  her  firiends.  She  had  forgotten  her  native  language,  and  was  unwilling 
to  be  taken  fi-om  the  Indians.  This  governor,  with  a  kindness  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, sent  a  vessel  into  Connecticut  River,  where  its  captain  contrived 
to  get  several  Pequots  on  board,  whom  he  secured  as  prisoners.  He  then 
inrormed  their  firiends,  that  they  would  not  be  set  at  liberty  until  the  captive 
girl  was  delivered  to  him.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  she  was 
accordingly  rescued. 

Notwiuistanding  a  peace  was  brought  about  in  the  manner  before  stated, 
▼et  it  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  sparks  of  war  which  had  for  a  short  time 
laid  hid  in  its  own  embers,  was  by  sordid  spirits  fanned  again  into  a  flame. 
The  series  of  murderous  acts  which  followed,  are  nowhere  recorded  within 
my  researches,  but  an  end  was  not  put  to  it  until  1646.    It  ended  id  a  san- 

?iinary  battle  at  Strickland's  Plain,  near  what  is  since  Horse  Neck  in  New 
orfc,  about  37  mUes  fi-om  the  cit^.  The  numbers  engaged  on  each  side  are 
not  known,  nor  the  numbers  slam,  but  their  graves  are  still  pointed  out  to 
the  curious  traveller. 

To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject 

We  hear  little  of  Mnfprei  until  after  the  death  of  MlanhinmmoJu  In  1644, 
die  Narragansets  and  Nianticks  united  asainst  the  Mohegans,  and  for  some 
time  obliged  Uneas  to  confine  himself  and  men  to  his  fort 

This  afiair  probably  took  place  early  in  the  spring,  and  we  have  elsewhere 
giveii  all  the  particukrs  of  it,  both  authentic  and  traditionary.  It  appears, 
oy  a  letter  firom  7%).  Peters^  addressed  to  Governor  WinJOvropy  written  about 
the  time,  that  there  had  been  some  hard  fighting;  and  that  the  Mohegans 
bad  been  severely  beaten  by  the  Narragansets.    Mr.  PeUrs  writes: — 

''I,  with  your  son,  [John  Winthrop  of  Con.,]  were  at  Unca^  fort,  where  I 
dressed  seventeen  men,  and  left  plasters  to  dress  seventeen  more,  who  were 
wounded  in  Unca^  brother's  wigwam  before  we  came.  Two  captains  and 
one  common  soldier  were  buried,  and  since  we  came  thence  two  captains 
and  one  common  nnan  more,  are  dead  also,  most  of  which  are  wounded  with 
buUetsL  Unau  and  his  brother  told  me,  the  Narragansets  had  30  guns  which 
won  them  the  day,  else  would  not  care  a  rush  for  them.  They  drew  Uncat^ 
forces  out  by  a  wUe,  of  40  appearing  only,  but  a  thousand  [lay  hid]  in  am- 
bush, who  pursued  Uncca^  men  into  their  own  land,  where  the  batde  was 
fouffht  vano  marUy  till  €k>d  put  fresh  spirit  into  the  Moheagues,  and  so  drave 
the  Narragansets  back  again."  So  it  seems  that  Uncaa  had  been  taken  in  his 
own  play.  The  letter  goes  on: — ^'Twould  pity  your  hearts  to  see  them 
UJncat^  men]  lie,  like  so  many  new  circumcised  Sechemites,  in  their  blood. 
Sir,  whatever  information  you  have,  I  dare  boldly  say,  the  Narragansets  first 
Ivake  the  contract  they  made  with  the  English  last  year,  for  I  heQ>ed  to  cure 
one  TYmKjmefon,  a  Moheague  captain,  who  first  fingered  [laid  hands  on] 
MicmHnomxo.  Some  cunning  squaws  of  Narraganset  led  two  of  them  to 
IhnHqtdeaon^s  wigwam,  where,  in  the  night,  they  struck  him  on  the  breast 
through  the  coat  with  an  hatchet,  and  hf^  he  not  fenced  it  with  his  arm,  no 
hope  could  be  had  of  his  lifo,"  &c.  * 

**  The  Elnglish  thought  it  their  concern,"  says  Dr.  /.  Matharyi  ^  not  to  sufier 
him  to  be  swallowed  up  by  those  adversaries,  since  he  had,  (though  for  his 

•  Wndhmft  Jour.  ii.  380, 381.  f  Rclatioo,  38« 
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own  end%)  approved  himself  fidthfbl  to  the  Eofflish  from  time  to  time."  Ad 
army  was  accordingly  raised  fbr  the  relief  of  Unca».  ^  But  as  they  were 
just  marchifig  out  of  Boston,  many  of  the  principal  Nanraganset  Indians,  viz. 
PestecuSy  Mexano,  *  and  ffitawa$ht  sagamores,  and  •/^iMue^fmn,  deputy  for  the 
Nianticks ;  these,  with  a  large  train,  came  to  Boston,  suing  fbr  peace,  being 
willing  to  submit  to  what  terms  the  English  should  see  cause  to  impose 
upon  tbem.  It  was  demanded  of  them,  that  they  should  defray  the  charges 
they  had  put  the  English  to,  f  and  that  the  sachems  should  send  their  sons 
to  be  kept  as  hostages  in  Uie  hands  of  the  English,  until  such  time  as  the 
money  should  be  paid"  After  remarking  that  from  this  time  the  Narragan- 
ssts  harbored  venom  in  their  hearts  against  the  English,  Mr,  Maihar  pro- 
ceeds : — *^  In  the  first  place,  they  endeavored  to  play  legerdemain  in  their 
sending  hostages ;  for,  instead  of  sachems'  children,  thev  thought  to  send 
some  other,  and  to  make  the  English  believe  that  those  base  ptqfooses  were 
of  a  roval  progeny ;  but  they  had  those  to  deal  with,  who  were  too  wise  to  be 
80  eluded  After  the  expected  hostages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
the  Nerragansets,  not^thstanding  that,  were  slow  in  the  performance  of 
what  they  stood  engaged  for.  And  when,  upon  an  impartial  discharge  of 
the  debt,  their  hostages  were  restored  to  them,  they  became  more  backward 
than  formerly,  until  they  were,  by  hostile  preparations,  again  and  again 
terrified  into  better  obedience.  At  last,  Capt.  Marlon^  of  Dorchester,  was 
sent  with  a  small  party  |  of  20  English  soldiers  to  demand  what  was  doe. 
He  at  first  entered  mto  the  wigwam,  where  old  Mnigret  resided,  with  only 
two  or  three  soldiers,  appointing  the  rest  by  degrees  to  foUow  him,  two  or 
three  dropping  in  at  once ;  when  his  small  companv  were  eome  about  him,  the 
Indians  in  the  mean  time  supposing  that  there  nad,  been  many  more  belufad, 
he  caught  the  sachem  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  setting  a  pistol  to  his 
breast,  protesting  whoever  escaped  he  should  surely  die,  if  he  did  not  forth- 
with comply  with  what  was  required.  Hereupon  a  great  trembling  and 
consternation  surprised  the  Indians ;  albeit,  multitudes  of  them  were  then 
present,  with  spiked  arrows  at  their  bow-strings  ready  to  let  fly.  The  event 
was,  the  Indians  submitted,  and  not  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed."  §  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  a  high-handed  proceeding. 

'^Some  space  after  that,  Mnimi  was  raising  new  trouble  against  us^ 
amongst  his  Nianticks  and  other  Indians ;  but  upon  the  speedy  sending  up 
of  Capt  DatnBy  with  a  party  of  horse  to  reduce  him  to  the  former  peaoe, 
who,  upon  the  news  of  the  captain's  approach,  was  put  into  such  a  panic 
fear,  that  he  durst  not  come  out  of  his  wigwam  to  treat  with  the  captain,  till 
secured  of  his  life  by  him,  which  he  was,  if  he  quietly  yielded  to  his  message, 
about  which  he  was  sent  from  the  Bay.  To  which  he  finely  consenting,  that 
storm  was  graciously  blown  over."  || 

Thus  havmg,  throush  these  extracts,  summarily  glanced  at  some  prominent 
passages  in  the  life  oiMnignt,  we  will  now  go  more  into  particulars. 

The  case  of  the  Narragansete,  at  the  period  of  the  treaty  before  spoken  of^ 
had  become  rather  desperate ;  two  years  having  passed  since  they  agreed  to 
pay  2000  fathom  of  ^'good  white  wampum,"  as  a  remuneration  for  the 
trouble  and  damage  thev  had  caused  the  Ekigli^  and  Mohegans,  and  they 
were  now  pressed  to  ftilfil  their  engacements..  A/vnigret,  then  called  /anemo, 
was  not  at  Boston  at  that  time,  but  Jh/mioaquen  was  his  deputy,  and  ugned 
the  treaty  tiben  made,  with  Pubochb  and  others.  At  their  meeting,  in  July, 
1647,  Petfocttf  and  others,  ahiefs  of  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks,  were 

^  The  editor  of  Jotmsapfs  Wooder-working  Proridence,  in  CoU,  Man,  IBtL  See.  make*  a 
great  mistake  in  ooting  this  chief  as  MutnSmnomoh.  Mriktak,  3i%xcumOf  Meika^  See.,  are 
names  of  the  same  person,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Canemicta.  Aiier  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narraeansets.  He  married  a  sister  of  Nim^retf  who  was  **  a 
woman  of  great  power,"  and  no  other  than  the  femous  Quaiaptti,  at  one  time  called  MaUmr 
Aicit,  from  which,  probably,  was  derived  Magtuu,  By  some  writers  mistaking  him  Ant  JDmbs- 
twmomoh,  an  error  has  spread,  that  has  occasioned  moch  confosion  in  accounts  of  their  gene- 

ttkify.  r  I.   »       m 

t  A  yearly  tribute  in  wampum  was  agreed  upon.    Mamucript  Narrative  of  the  Rev.  T 

CoMd,  which  places  the  affair  in  1645. 
i  IffS.  document  among  our  ttate  papers, 
\  RdatioD  of  the  Troiftles,  &c.,  4to,  1677.  |  Cebbtfs  US.  NarraUve. 
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sent  to  bj  Ibe  Knglmh  commiBBioDera,  as  will  be  found  in  the  life  ofPeagaeua. 
Bein^  warned  to  come  to  Boston,  Pewacttf ,  not  being  willing  to  get  any  fur- 
ther into  trouble  by  beins  obliged  to  sign  whatever  articles  the  English  might 
chnaw  un^  feigned  himself  sick,  and  told  the  messengers  he  had  agreed  to 
leave  all  the  business  to  Mndmt.  This  seems  to  have  been  well  understood, 
and  we  shall  next  see  mth  wbst  grace  JMnigrtt  acted  his  part  with  the  com- 
missioneR!,  at  Boston,    llieir  record  runs  thus : — 

**  August  3d,  [1647,]  MvMrroff,  with  some  of  the  Nyantick  Indians  and  two 
of  PeMffcA^f  men,  came  to  £)ston,  and  desiring  Mr.  John  WtrUkrop,  that  came 
from  Pequatt  plantation,  might  be  present,  they  were  admitted.  The  com- 
missioners asked  Mnegratt  For  whom*  he  came,  whither  as  a  publick  person 
on  the  behalf  of  Pessack^s  and  the  rest  of  the  Narragansets'  confederates,  or 
onlv  for  himself  as  a  particular  sagamore  ?  He  at  firat  answered  that  he  had 
spoke  with  Pessacky  but  had  no  such^conunission  from  him ; "  and  said  there 
bad  not  been  so  good  an  understanding  between  them  as  he  desired ;  but, 
from  Mr.  Wmihrof^s  testimony,  and  the  answer  Thos.  Stanton  and  Benedict 
Ancid  brought  fiom  PefMtcift,  and  also  the  testimony  of  Pessactu^  two  men, 
'it  appeared  to  the  commissioners  that  whatever  formalicv  might  be  wan1;ing 
m  Pestad^s  eroresmons  to  JS/hugratt,  yet  Pestack  had  fully  engaged  himself 
to  stand  to  woatsoever  Mnegratt  should  conclude.''  Therefore  they  pro- 
oeeded  to  demand  of  him  why  the  wampum  had  not  been  paid,  and  wny  the 
oovenant  had  not  been  observed  in  other  particulars.  Nxnigrd  pretended  he 
£d  not  know  what  covenaxfts  had  been  made.  He  was  then  reminded  thai 
Ids  deputy  executed  the  covenant,  and  that  a  copy  was  carried  into  hia  coun- 
tiYf  aiMl  his  ignorance  of  it  was  no  excuse  for  mm,  for  Mr.  WUliams  was  at 
w  times  readv  to  explain  it,  if  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  request  it  of  hinou 
*<  There  coulc^  therefore,  .be  no  truth  in  his  answere." 

JVIn^gnrf  next  demanded,  '*  For  what  are  the  MtnragoMets  iopcof  ao  foueh 


I  know  not  (hat  they  are  indebted  to  the  English!'*^  The  commis- 
SMMierB  then  repeated  the  old  char^^es — the  breach  or  covenant,  ill  treating 
meflsengers,  ana  what  he  had  said  himself  to  the  English  messengers,  namely, 
that  he  ntew  the  Elnglish  would  try  to  bring  about  a  peace  at  their  meeting  at 
Hartfoffd,  but  he  was  resolved  on  war,  nor  would  he  inquire  who  began  it — 
that  if  the  Eofflish  did  not  withdraw  their  men  JGcom  assisting  (Jncof,  he  would 
kill  them  and  meir  cattle,  &c  According  to  the  records  of  the  commissioners, 
Mngrei  did  not  deny  these  charges  with  a  very  ^ood  face.  He  said,  however, 
their  messengem  provoked  him  to  say  what  he  did. 

Id  cnder  to  waive  the  criminating  discourse,  Ninigret  called  for  documents; 
or  wished  the  English  to  make  a  statement  of  their  account  against  him,  that 
he  might  know  "  how  the  reckoninge  stood.^  The  English  answered,  that 
they  iMd  received  of  Pessacus^  170  fathom  of  wanuivm  at  one  time : — ^Afler- 
wairds  some  ketUea  and  about  15  fathom  more,  *^  which  beinge  a  contemptUde 
some,  was  refused."  As  to  the  kettles,  they  said,  "The  Narraganset  messen- 
gers had  sould  them  to  Mr.  ShrinmUmf*  a  brasier  in  Boston,"  for  a  shilling  a 
pound.  Their  weight  was  2B5  los^  (not  altogether  so  contemptible  as  one 
might  be  led  to  imagine,)  which  came  to  14£.  £».,  and  the  wampum  to  4£.  4s, 
6dL  t  Of  the  amount  in  Mr.  ShrimptorCs  hands,  the  messengers  took  up  1£. 
prolNibly  to  defray  their  necessary  expenses  while  at  Boston.  The  remamder 
an  En^ishmaD  attached  to  satiafy  **  for  goods  stoUen  from  him  by  a  Nartagan- 
Kt  Indian." 

Mnigret  said  the  attachment  was  not  valid,  ^  for  diat  neither  4he  ketdes  nor 
wampum  dkl  belonge  to  PeBsadu  hunself^  nor  to  the  Indian  that  had  stoUen 
the  goods,"  and  therefore  must  be  deducted  from  the  amount  now  due.  *^  The 
eommisnoneis  thought  it  not  fit  to  press  the  attachnaent,"  but  reckoned  the 
kettles  and  wanupum  at  70  fothom,  and  acknowledsed  the  receipt  of  3i0 
fttbom,  [in  all,]  besides  a  parcel  sent  by  Mnigrei  himself  to  the  governor ; 
and  thouf^  this  was  sent  as  a  present,  yet,  as  it  was  not  accept^  by  the 
goferaor,  they  left  it  to  Mnigret  to  say  whether  it  diould  be  now  so  con- 

*  Bumuel  fiOkHbtpton,  probably,  wiio  bought  a  boose  aad  tendi  of  MSphrmm  Turner,  braiier, 
diMlod  ID  BoftoB,  is  1671.  . 

t  H«we 4£,4m.6d.^i5*s&t. Ifd, » vslos  of  «  &tbon  of  wampom  in  1647. 
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Bidered,  or  whether  it  should  be  taken  in  payment  of  the  debt  ^nigrd  said 
the  governor  should  do  as  he  pleased  about  it  It  was  then  inquired  how 
much  he  had  sent ;  (it  beins  deposited  in  CHUsharnokin^a  hands,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  stated  ;|  he  said  he  had  sent  30  fathom  of  black,  and  45  of  white,  in 
yalue  together  l65  fathom.  Ctdahamoldn  was  sent  for  to  state  what  he  had 
received  in  trust  He  had  produced  two  girdles,  "with  a  string  of  wampum,- 
all  which  himself  rated  at  45  iathom,  affirming  he  had  received  no  more, 
except  89.  which  he  had  used,  and  would  repay."  He  was  brought  before 
JVlntgret  and  questioned,  as  there  appeared  a  great  difference  in  their  ac- 
counts. "He  at  first  persisted,"  says  our  record,  "and  added  to  his  lyes,  but 
was  at  last  convinced  [confronted]  by  Mni^rety  and  his  messengers  who  then 
brought  the  present,  and  besides  Culshamoktn  had  sent  him  at  the  same  time 
10  fethom  as  a  present  also."  It  still  remained  to  be  settled,  whether  this 
wampum  should  be  received  as  a  part  of  the  debt,  or  as  a  present;  and 
Mnigret  was  urged  to  say  how  it  should  be.  With  great  magnanimi^  he 
answered : — 

"  Jtfif  tongue  shall  not  bdie  my  heart.  WheOur  (ht  debt  he  paid  or  not,  I  in- 
tended  U  as  a  present  to  the  governor/* 

It  is  unpleasant  to  contrast  the  characters  of  the  two  chiefs,  Cuishamokin 
and  ATnigre^  because  the  former  had  lonff  had  the  advantage  of  a  civilized 
neighborhood,  and  the  latter  was  from  the  depths  of  the  forest,  where  he  saw 
an  Englishman  but  seldom.  We  could  say  much  upon  it;  but,  as  it  it 
thought  bv  many  that  such  disquisitions  are  unprofitable,  we  decline  going 
into  diem  nere. 

What  we  have  related  seems  to  have  finished  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
doubtless  the  shades  of  night  were  very  welcome  to  Cutshamokln.  The  next 
dav,  JVui^gref  came  into  coiut,  with  the  deputies  of  Pessacus,  and  spoke  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"Before  I  came  here  I  expected  the  burden  had  been  thrown  upon  me, 
Pessacus  not  having  done  what  he  agreed  to  do.    Howeverj  I  have  considered 

rn  the  treaty  of  1645,  and  am  resolved  to  give  the  English  satisfaction  in 
things.  I  will  send  some  of  my  men  immediately  to  Narraganset  and 
Niantic^  to  raise  the  wampum  now  due  to  them,  and  hope  to  hear  what  they 
will  do  in  three  days.  In  ten  days  I  think  the  wampum  will  arrive,  and  I 
will  stay  here  untU  it  comes.  I  will  tell  this  to  the  Narraganset  confbderates. 
But  if  mere  should  not  enough  at  this  dme  be  raised,  I  desire  some  forbear- 
ance as  to  time,  as  I  assure  you  that  the  remainder  shall  be  shortly  paid,  and 
you  shall  see  me  true  to  the  r^nglish,  henceforth." 

This  speech  gave  the  commissioners  great  satisi&ction,  and  they  proceeded 
to  other  business. 

The  messengers  sent  out  by  Miigrd  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was  ex- 
pected; but,  on  the  16  August,  notice  was  given  of  their  arrival;  sadly, 
nowever,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  commissioners,  for  they  brought  only 
200  fathom  of  wampum.  The  feelings  of  the  court  were  somewhat  changed, 
and  they  rather  sternly  demanded  "  what  the  reason  was,  that,  so  much  being 
due,  BO  little  was  brought,  and  from  whom  this  200  fathom  came."  Mngrei 
answered  that  he  was  disappointed  that  more  had  not  been  brought,  but  said, 
if  he  had  been  at  home,  more  would  have  been  obtained :  that  100  fathom 
was  sent  by  Pessacus,  and  the  other  100  by  his  people. 


Mm^ret,  that,  since  he  had  said  the  wampum 
paid  if  he  had  been  at  home  himself,  they  would  now  give  him  SO  days  to  go 
and  get  it  in ;  and,  if  he  could  not  procure  enough  by  500  fathom,  still  they 
would  not  molest  him  until  "  next  spring  planting  time."  That,  as  so  much 
was  still  due,  they  would  reckon  the  present  before  mentioned ;  but,  if  they 
did  not  bring  1000  fathom  in  twenty  aays,  the  conmiissioners  would  send  no 
more  messengers  into  his  country,  "but  take  course  to  right  themselves." 
That,  if  they  were  "  forced  to  seek  satisfaction  by  arms,  he  and  his  confede- 
rates must  not  expect  to  make  their  peace,  as  lately  they  had  done,  by  a  little 
wampum.  In  the  mean  time,  though  for  breach  01  covenants  they  might  put 
their  hostages  to  death,  yet  the  conrniissionerB  would  fbrthwith  deliver  the 
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children  to  Mmgrdj^  expecting  from  bim  the  more  care  to  see  engage- 
ments fully  fAtisfied.  And,  if  they  find  him  real  in  his  performance,  they  will 
chaige  all  former  neglects  upon  PessacvUf"  and  ^in  such  case  they  expect 
fit)m  ^/inigret  bis  best  assistance,  when  he  shall  be  required  to  recover  the 
whole  remainder  from  him.  All  which  JVtT^gre^  cheerfully  accepted,  and 
promised  to  perform  accordingly." 

Notwithstanding  all  their  promises,  the  NarragansetB  had  not  discharged 
their  debt  at  the  end  of  two  years  more,  though  in  that  time  they  had  paid 
about  1100  fathom  of  wampum.  At  their  meeting  this  year,  1649,  at  Boston, 
''the  commissioners  were  minded  of  the  continued  complaint  of  Uncas^ 
against  the  NarragansetB,  that  they  were  ''still  vndermining  his  peace  and 
seeking  his  ruine,^  and  had  lately  endeavored  "to  bring  in  the  Mowhaukes 
vppon  him,"  which  failing,  they  next  tried  to  take  away  his  life  by  witchcraft 
A  Narraganset  Indian,  named  Cuttaauin,  "  in  an  English  vessel,  in  Mohegan 
River,  ran  a  sword  into  his  breast,  wherby  bee  receeved,  to  all  appearance,  a 
mortal  wound,  which  murtherus  acte  the  assalant  then  confessed  nee  was,  foi 
a  considerable  sum  of  wampum,  by  the  Narragansett  and  Nianticke  sachems, 
hired  to  attempt" 

Meanwhile  Mntgret,  understanding  what  was  to  be  uiged  against  him, 
appeared  suddenly  at  Boston  before  the  commissioners.  The  old  catalogue 
of  delinquencies  was  read  over  to  him,  with  several  new  ones  appended.  As 
it  respected  CvitaquifCs  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Uneas,  Mmmt  saidT  that 
neither  he  nor  Pessacus  had  any  hand  in  it,  but  that  "he  [&dtamdn]  was 
drawn  thereunto  by  torture  from  the  Mohegans ; "  "  but  he  was  tola,  that  the 
assailant,  before  he  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohegans,  presently  after  the. 
&ct  was  committed,  layed  the  charge  upon  him,  with  the  rest,  which  he 
confirmed,  the  dav  following,  to  CapL  Mason,  in  the  presence  of  the  English 
that  were  in  the  bark  with  him,  and  often  reiterated  it  at  Hartford,  though 
ance  he  hath  denied  it :  that  he  was  presented  to  Uncas  under  the  notion  of 
one  appertaining  to  FMOiiK^tn,  whereby  he  was  acknowledged  as  his  fiiend, 
and  no  provocation  given  him."  Outtaquin  had  affirmed,  it  was  said,  that  his 
desperate  condition  caused  him  to  attempt  the  life  of  Uncaa,  "  through  his 
great  engagement  to  the  said  sachems,  having  received  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wampum,  which  he  had  spent,  who  otherwise  would  have  taken  away 
his  life." 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was,  that  the  sachems  were  guilty,  and  we  next 
find  them  en^iged  in  settling  the  old  account  of  wampum.  Mnigrd  had 
got  the  commissioners  debited  more  than  they  at  first  were  willing  to  allow, 
lliey  say  that  it  appeared  by  the  auditor's  account,  that  no  more  man  15S9i 
fathom  nath  been  credited,  "  nor  could  Mnigret  by  any  evidence  make  any 
more  to  appear,  only  he  alleged  that  about  600  fathom  was  paid  by  measure 
which  he  accounted  by  tale,  wherein  there  was  considerable  difference.  The 
commissioners,  not  willing  to  adhere  to  any  strict  terms  in  that  particular, 
(and  though  by  agreement  it  was  to  be  paid  by  measure  and  Dot  by  tale,) 
were  willing  to  allow  62  fathom  and  half  in  that  respect,  so  that  there  remains 
due  408  fiithom.  But  Mrdgret  persisting  in  his  former  afiirmation,  and  not 
endeavoring  to  give  any  reasonable  satisfection  to  the  commissioners  in  the 
premises,  a  small  inconsiderable  parcel  of  beaver  being  all  that  was  tendered 
to  them,  though  they  understood  he  was  better  provided."  They  therefore 
gave  him  to  understand  that  they  were  altogether  dissatisfied,  and  that  he 
might  go  his  own  way,  as  they  were  determined  to  protect  Uncas  according 
to  their  treaty  with  him. 

The  commissioners  now  expressed  the  opinion  among  themselves,  that 
affiurs  looked  rather  turbulent,  and  advised  that  each  colony  should  hold  itself 
in  readiness  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require,  "  which  they  the  rather 
present  to  consideration,  from  an  information  they  received  since  their  sitting, 
of  a  marriage  shortly  intended  betwixt  Mni^nrs  daughter,  and  a  brother  or 
brother's  son  of  Sassaquas,  the  malignant,  fhnous  Pequot,  whereby  probably 


*  Glad,  no  doubt,  to  rid  tbemselves  of  the  expense  of  keeping  them  ;  for  it  mast  be  remem* 
bered,  that  the  English  took  them  upon  the  condition  that  they  should  support  them  at  their 
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their  urns  are  to  eather  together,  and  reunite  the  scattered  conquered  Pe« 
quatcs  into  one  body,  and  set  them  up  afain  as  a  distinct  nation,  which  hath 
fuways  been  witnessed  against  by  the  English,  and  may  hazard  the  peace 
of  the  colonies.* 

The  jR>ur  years  next  succeeding  are  full  of  events,  but  as  they  happened 
chiefly  among  the  Indians  diemseiTes,  it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  the  particu- 
lars. JVfntgret  claimed  dominion  of  the  Indians  of  a  part  of  Long  Island,  as 
did  his  predecessors;  but  those  Indians,  seeing  the  English  domineering 
over  the  NarrtigansetBi,  became  altogether  independent  or  them,  and  even 
waoed  wars  upon  them. 

Micaasaiotick  was  at  this  period  the  chief  of  tbose  Indians,  a  warlike  and 
courageous  chie^  but  as  treacherous  and  barbarous  as  he  was  brave.  These 
islanders  had,  from  the  time  of  the  Pequot  troubles,  been  protected  by  the 
English,  which  much  increased  their  insc^nce.  Not  only  had  JS/inigrdf  and 
the  rest  of  the  Narragansets,  suffered  from  his  insults,  but  the  Mohegans  had 
also,  as  we  shall  more  fully  make  appear  hereafter. 

When  the  English  commisaoners  had  met  at  Hartford  in  1650,  Uneas 
came  with  a  complaint  to  them,  ''that  the  Mohansick  sachem,  in  Lone 
Island,  had  killed  som  of  his  men ;  bewitched  diuers  others  and  himself 
also,"  which  was  doubtless  as  true  as  were  most  of  his  charj^s  against  the 
Narragansets,  ''and  desired  the  commissioners  that  bee  might  oe  righted 
therin!  But  because  the  said  sachem  of  Long  Island  was  not  there  to  an- 
swer for  himself,"  several  Englishmen  were  appointed  to  examine  into  it, 
and  if  they  found  him  guilty  to  let  him  know  mat  they  "  will  bring  trouble 
upon  themselves." 

At  the  same  meeting  an  order  was  passed,  "that  20  men  well  armed  be 
sent  out  of  the  jurimiiction  of  the  Massachusetts  to  Peasicus,  to  demand  the 
said  wampum,  rthen  in  arrears,]  which  is  308  fathom ;"  but  in  case  they 
could  not  get  me  wampum,  they  were  ordered  "  to  take  the  same,  or  the 
vallew  therof,  in  the  best  and  most  suitable  goods  they  can  find."  Or,  if 
thev  could  not  find  enough  to  satisfy  all  demands,  they  were  ordered  to  seize 
and  "  bring  away  either  PeMoctu  or  his  children,  or  such  other  considerable 
sachem  or  persons,  as  they  prize,  and  may  more  probably  bow  them  to 
reason." 

From  PessacuB,  they  were  ordered  to  go  to  Mnifprdy  and  inform  him  that 
the  commissioners  had  heard  "  that  ht  had  gwen  hu  dcni^hier  in  marriage  fo 
SoMcoB  his  brother,  %vho  gathers  Pequots  under  kim,  as  \f  eUher  ht  vxndd  became 
their  sachem,  or  again  possess  the  Pequot  courdry^  which  was  contrarv  to 
"  engagements,"  and  whHt  they  would  not  allow,  and  he  must  inform  them 
whether  it  were  so.  To  infbrm  him  also  that  fVequash  Cook  "  complains  of 
sundry  wrongs."  And  that,  as  to  his  hunting  in  the  Pequot  country,  to  inform 
him  he  had  no  ri^t  to  do  so,  as  that  counti^  belonged  to  the  English.  The 
termination  of  this  expedition,  in  which  Mnigret  was  taken  "  by  the  hair," 
has  been  previouslv  mentioned  in  our  extract  from  Dr.  Mather.  ^ 

We  have  in  the  life  of^Jfutn/tinnomoA  given  some  account  of  the  acts  of  a' 
chief  called  Waiandance,  especially  relating  to  the  disorganization  of  the 
plans  of  tl^at  great  chief.  We  come,  in  this  place,  to  a  paraSel  act  in  relation 
to  Mnigret.  About  a  year  after  the  death  of  AKcmtunnomohj  A/migret  under- 
took to  oroanize  a  plan  fi)r  expatriating  the  English ;  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  ffaian£mce,  the  Long  Island  sachem,  to  engage  him  in  iL  Instead  of 
listening  to  his  message,  Waiandance  seized  upon  Ninigrefs  messenger, 
bound  mm,  and  sent  him  to  Captain  Gardener  at  Saybrpok  fort.  From  thence 
he  was  sent,  under  a  guard  of  10  men,  for  Hartford.  But  they  were  wind- 
bound  in  their  passage,  and  were  obliged  to  put  in  to  Shelter  Island,  where 
an  old  sachem  livec^  who  was  Waiandanoe^s  elder  brother.  Here  they  let 
MmgrePs  ambassador  escape,  and  thus  he  had  knowledge  that  his  plan  was 
discovered  and  overthrown. 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  the  sachem  Wmandancej  we  will  add  the 
account  of  his  last  acts  and  death.  One  ffHUam  Hammond  being  killed  "  by 
agiant-like  Indian"  near  New  Yort^  about  1637,  Captain  Gardener  told 
l^Aandance  that  he  must  kiD  that  Indian ;  but  this  being  against  the  advice 
of  the  greot  sachem,  his  brother,  he  declined  it,  and  told  the  captain  that  that 
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Indlaii  WM  a  mighty  great  num,  and  no  man  dated  meddle  with  him,  and 
that  be  had  many  mendk  Some  time  after,  he  killed  another,  one  Thama» 
FarringUm,  and  in  the  mean  time,  Waicmdamc^t  faroUier  having  died^  he 
undertook  his  execution,  which  hd  accomplished.  This  was  his  last  act  in 
the  service  of  the  Enshsh ;  <'fbr  in  the  time  of  a  great  mortali^  among  them, 
be  died,  but  it  was  by  poison ;  also  two-thirds  of  the  Indians  upon  Long 
Island  died,  else  the  Narragansets  had  not  made  such  havoc  here  as  they 
have* 

•\tn%rei  passed  the  winter  of  1653—^  amonff  the  Dutch  of  New  York. 
This  caused  the  English  great  suspicion,  especially  as  they  were  enemies  to 
the  Dutch  at  that  time ;  and  several  sagamores  who  resided  near  the  Dutch 
bad  reported  that  the  Dutch  governor  was  trying  to  hire  them  to  cut  off  the 
English  ;  consequently,  there  was  a  special  meeting  of  the  Englirii  commis- 
sioners at  Boston,  in  April,  1653,  occasioned  by  a  rumor  that  the  Narraeansets 
bad  leagued  with  the  Dutch  to  break  up  the  English  settlements.  Where- 
upon a  fotter  was  sent  b^  them  to  their  agent  at  Narraganset,  Tkomaa  Stanknt, 
containing  **  divers  queries,"  by  him  to  be  interpreted  *^  to  ^hnegrett^  Pessiais 
and  Muksam,  three  of  the  chiefest  Narraganset  sachems,"  and  their  answers 
to  be  immediately  obtained  and  reported  to  the  commissioners. 

The  questions  to  be  put  to  the  sachems  were,  in  substance,  as  fblloves: — 

1.  Whether  the  Dutch  had  engaged  them*  to  fight  against  the  English. — 

2.  Whether  the  Dutch  govenior  did  not  endeavor  such  a  conspiracy. — 
db  Whether  they  had  not  received  arms  and  munitions  of  war  from  the 
Dutch. — 1  What  other  Indians  ate  engaged  in  tlie  plot — 5.  Whether,  con- 
tninr  to  their  engagement,  th^  were  resolved  to  figfht  against  the  Emdisb.-^ 
6L  BT  they  are  so  resolved,  temt  fhtu  Vdnk  the  Englisk  mU  do, — 7.  miether 
they  had  not  better  be  true  to  the  English. — 8.  Similar  to  the  first. — 9.  What 
were  dieir  grounds  of  war  agamst  the  English. — 10.  Whether  they  had  not 
better  come  or  send  messengers  to  treat  with  die  English. — IL  Whether  they 
bad  hired  die  Mohawks  to  help  them. 

''The  answare  of  the  sachems^  viz.  MmgrtUf  Pessecuf  and  Mxam,  vnto  the 
Queries  and  letters  sent  by  the  measengers,  Saijeant  Waiie  and  Saijeant  John 
BarO,  the  18th  of  the  second  month,  165a" 

Mtxian  seems  to  have  been  the  first  that  answered ;  and  of  the  first  query 
be  said: — 

"I  speak  unfbignedly,  from  my  heart,  and  say,  without  dissimulation,  that  I 
know  of  no  such  plot  against  the  English,  my  friends;  implicating  either  the 
Dutch  governor  or  any  other  person.    Though  I  be  poor,  it  is  not  goods, 

fins,  powder  nor  shot,  that  shall  draw  me  to  such  a  plot  as  this  against  the 
nghsh,  my  fiiends.f  If  the  Dutch  governor  bad  made  known  any  such 
intention  to  me,  I  would  have  told  it,  without  delay,  to  the  English,  my 
inends.  With  respect  to  your  second  question,  I  answer,  Ab.  What  do  the 
English  sachems,  my  fi*iends,  think  of  us? — do  they  think  we  should  prefer 
gofMs,  guns,  powder  and  shot,  before  our  lives?  our  means  of  living?  both 
of  us  and  ours  ?  As  to  the  4th  query,  I  speak  from  my  heart,  and  say,  1  know 
of  no  such  plot  by  the  Dutch  governor.  There  may  come  ftlse  news  and 
reports  agamst  us;  let  them  say  what  thev  will  they  are  &1se.  It  is  un- 
neceasaiy  to  say  more.  But  in  answer  to  the  lOth  auery  I  will  say.  It  is  just 
measengers  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  the  En^ish  sachems,  but  as  fi>r 
myself  I  am  old,  and  cannot  travel  two  days  toijfether,  but  a  man  shall  be  sent 
to  speak  with  the  sachems.  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  VcUt  his  man, 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  to  say  to  him,  that  I  love  the  Enjriish  sachems^ 
>nd  all  Englishmen  in  the  Bay :  And  desire  Bfr.  Brown  to  teU  the  saohema 

*  The  third  penon  f  ingnlar,  he,  is  used  throughout,  m  the  original,  as  it  was  supposed  by 
u«  propounders  that  each  chief  would  be  questioned  separately. 

t  Every  one  most  be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  answer  given  by  one  of  our  revolutionaiy 
yrthies,  JoHfh  JUed,  Esq.,  to  a  British  anient,  on  reading  this  answer  of  the  chief  Mueam, 
wNVh  not  under  circumstances  exactly  snnilar.  Mr.  Mud  was  promised  a  fortoae  if  ha 
^md  exert  hhnself  on  the  ode  of  the  king.  Viewing  it  in  the  ligdit  of  a  bribe,  he  rapied  < 
"imnetHHfHhnMrehasing, hU,  twh atl  am,tht  Hw of  OreailBriiamUnU rich  entmk 
(•  d»  Jt»    Dr.  Chrdoiet  America,  iii.  HT  ad.  London,!  vols.  8vo.  1788. 

\  VaOnKint  IVhiimM,  m  intarpmier,  claewheva  aaand. 
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of  the  BtLYy  that  the  child  that  m  now  bom,  or  that  is  to  be  bom  in  time  to 
come,  shall  see  no  war  made  by  us  against  ^e  English."     * 

Pessaeua  spoke  to  this  purpose : — 

*<  I  am  verv;  thankful  to  these  two  men  that  came  from  the  MaasachusettSi 
and  to  you  Thonuu^  and  to  you  PoUj^  and  to  you  Mr.  SmUhj  ^ou  that  are 
come  BO  &r  as  from  the  Bay  to  bring  us  this  message,  and  to  mfbrm  us  of 
these  things  we  knew  not  of  before.  As  for  the  goyeraor  of  the  Dutch,  we 
are  loath  to  invent  any  falsehood  of  him,  though  we  be  far  from  him,  to  please 
the  English,  or  any  others  that  bring  these  reports.  For  what  I  speak  with 
my  mouth  I  speak  from  my  heart  The  Dutch  governor  did  never  propound 
any  such  thing  unto  us.  Do  vou  think  we  are  mad?  and  that  we  have 
forgotten  our  writing  "that  we  had  in  the  Bav,  which  doth  biud  us  to  the 
English,  our  friends,  in  a  way  of  friendship?  Shall  we  throw  away  that 
writing  and  ourselves  too  ?  Have  we  not  reason  in  us  ?  How  can  the  Dutch 
shelter  us,  beinff  so  remote,  against  the  power  of  the  English,  our  friends — 
we  living  close  By  the  doors  of  the  Englisn,  our  friends  ?  We  do  profess,  we 
abhor  such  things." 

Lasdy,  we  come  to  die  chief  actor  in  this  afibir,  Mmgrd.  He  takes  up 
each  query  in  order,  and  answers  it ;  which,  for  brevity's  sdce,  we  will  give  in 
a  little  more  condensed  form,  omitting  nothing,  however,  that  can  in  any 
degree  add  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  great  chie£    He  thus  commences : — 

*^  I  utterly  deny  that  there  has  been  any  agreement  made  between  the  Dutch 

governor  and  myself  to  fight  against  the  English.  I  did  never  hear  the 
utchmen  sa^  they  would  go  and  fight  against  the  English ;  neither  did  I 
hear  the  Indians  say  they  would  join  with  them.  But,  while  I  was  there  at 
the  Indian  wiffwams,  there  came  some  Indians  that  told  me  there  was  a  ship 
come  in  fi!om  Holland,  which  did  report  the  English  and  Dutch  were  fighting 
together  in  their  own  country,  and  there  were  several  other  ships  coming  with 
ammunition  to  fight  against  the  English  here,  and  that  there  would  be  a  gieet 
blow  given  to  the  English  when  they  came.  But  this  I  had  from  the  Indian^ 
and  how  true  it  is  I  cannot  tell.  I  know  not  of  any  wrong  the  English  have 
done  me,  therefore  wht  should  I  fight  against  them  ?  Why  do  the  English 
sachems  ask  me  the  same  questions  over,  and  over  again  ?  Do  they  think  we 
are  mad — and  would,  for  a  few  guns  and  swords,  sell  our  lives,  and  the  lives 
of  our  wives  and  children  ?  As  to  their  tenth  question,  it  being  indifierently 
spoken,  whether  I  may  go  or  send,  though  I  know  nothing  myself)  wherein  I 
have  wronged  the  Engluh,  to  prevent  mt  going ;  yet,  as  I  said  before,  it  beintf 
lefl  to  my  choice,  that  is,  it  bemg  indifferent  to  the  commissioners,  whether  1 
will  send  some  yne  to  speak  with  them,  I  will  send."  f 

To  the  letters  which  the  English  messengers  carried  to  the  sachems,  Mexam 
and  PtsBocus  said,  **•  Wt  desire  there  may  be  no  mutakej  hut  tiiat  vfe  may  he 
understood,  and  that  there  may  he  a  true  understanding  on  hoth  sides.  We  desire 
to  know  where  you  had  ihis  news,  that  there  was  su^  a  league  made  betwixt  the 
Dutch  and  us,  and  also  to  know  our  acauers." 

JS/hiigret,  thouffh  of  the  most  importance  in  this  affair,  is  last  mentioned  in 
the  records,  and  his  answer  to  the  letter  brought  him  by  the  messengers  is  as 
follows: — 

<<  You  are  kindly  welcome  to  us,  and  I  kindly  thank  the  sachems  of  Massa- 
chusetts  that  they  should  ^ink  of  me  as  one  of  the  sachems  worthy  to  be 
inquired  of  concerning  this  matter.  Had  any  of  the  other  sachems  been  at 
the  Dutch,  I  should  Iwve  feared  their  fblly  might  have  done  some  hurt,  one 
way  or  odier,  but  thet  have  not  been  there,  /am  the  man.  I  have  been 
there  myself.  I  alone  am  answerable  for  what  I  have  done.  And,  as  I  have 
already  declared,  I  do  utteriv  deny  and  protest  that  I  know  of  no  such  plot  as 
has  been  apprehended.  What  is  the  story  of  these  great  rumors  that  I  hear  at 
Pocatocke— that  I  should  be  cut  ofi^  and  that  the  English  had  a  quarrel  against 

*  So  prioted  in  Haxard,  but  probably  means  the  same  as  VM;  V,  in  the  latter  case,  having 
been  taken  for  P.    We  have  known  soeh  instanees. 

t  The  preceding  sentence  of  our  text,  the  author  of  Tola  of  the  Indians  thinks.  "  woidd 
pniile  too  nuwt  mtf$ti/yii^  politician  of  modem  times."  Indeed!  What!  a  Philadelphia 
Imoyerf  Really,  we  cannot  coneeiye  that  it  ought  in  the  least  to  pcozle  even  a  BmIsn 
tmpyer.    If  a  jwme  exist  any  where,  we  apprehend  it  is  in  some  mffttifffmg  word. 
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ine  ?  I  know  of  no  such  cause  at  all  for  my  part  Is  it  because  1  went 
thither  to  take  physic  for  my  health  ?  or  what  is  me  cause  ?  I  found  no  such 
entertainment  from  the  Dutch  governor,  when  I  was  there,  as  to  give  me  any 
encouragement  to  stir  me  up  to  such  a  league  against  the  English,  my  friends. 
It  was  winter  time,  and  I  stood,  a  great  part  of  a  winter  &y,  knocking  at 
the  governor's  door,  and  he  would  neither  open  it,  nor  suffer  others  to  open 
it,  to  let  me  in.  I  was  not  wont  to  find  sucn  carriage  from  the  English,  my 
friends." 

Not  lonff  after  the  return  of  the  English  messengers,  who  brought  the  above 
relation  of  their  mission,  Atoashaw  arrived  at  Boston,  as  ''tnessenger "  of 
Am^ret,  Pessacus,  and  Mexam,  with  ** three  or  four"  others.  An  inquisition 
was  mimediately  held  over  him,  and,  from  his  croM-examination,  we  gather 
the  following  answers : — 

*^JVinigrei  told  me  that  he  went  to  the  Dutch  to  be  cured  of  his  disease, 
hearing  there  was  a  Frenchman  there  that  could  cure  him;  and  Mr.  John 
Winthron  knew  of  his  going.  He  carried  30  fathom  of  wampum,  ^Ye  the 
doctor  10,  and  the  Dutch  governor  15,  who,  in  lieu  thereof^  gave  hmi  coats 
with  sleeves,  but  not  one  gun,  though  the  Indians  there  gave  him  two  guns. 
That,  while  Nlmgrtt  was  there,  he  crossed  Hudson's  River,  and  there  an 
Indian  told  him  about  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  ships.  As  to  the  com  sent  to 
the  Dutch  by  Mnifprtty  it  was  only  to  pay  his  passa£&  the  Dutch  having 
brought  him  home  m  a  vessel  Five  men  went  with  NinUprtt,  Four  came 
home  with  him  in  the  vessel,  and  one  came  by  land  berore.  One  of  his 
company  was  a  Mohegan,  and  one  a  Conecticott  Indian,  who  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  Hudson's  River.  A  canoe  was  furnished  with  60  fathom  of 
wampum,  after  Ntrngrefs  return  from  Monhatoes,  to  be  sent  there  to  pay  for 
the  two  guns,  but  six  fathom  of  it  was  to  have  been  paid  to  the  doctor,  which 
was  then  due  to  him.  There  were  in  it,  also,  two  raccoon  coats,  and  two 
beaver  skins,  and  seven  Indians  to  go  with  it  They  and  the  canoe  were 
captured  by  VhcM.^ 

An  Indian  named  *^  Mwcom-Matuxes,  sometimes  of  Rhode  Island,"  was 
one  that  accompanied  Awaskaw,  ^One  John  lAghtfoot,  of  Boston,"  said 
Maiuxes  told  him,  in  Dutch,  (he  had  lived  among  them  at  Southhold,  and 
kamed  their  language,)  that  tne  Dutchmen  would  ^cut  off"  the  English  of 
Long  Island.  **jYeufcom  also  confesseth  [to  him]  that  Mnigret  said  that  he 
beard  that  some  ships  were  to  come  from  Holland  to  the  Monhattoes  to  cut  off 
the  English."  **  That  an  Indian  told  him  that  the  Dutch  would  come  ajrainBt 
the  English,  and  cut  them  off,  but  they  would  save  the  women  and  chudren 
and  guns,  for  themselves.  But  Capt  Simki'ns  and  the  said  Lightfoot  do  both 
affirm  that  the  said  JVeweom  told  them  that  the  Dutchmen  told  Attn,  as  before 
[stated,]  though  he  now  puts  it  off,  and  saith  an  Indian  told  him  so."  Smkina 
affirmed  also  that  JVewcom  told  him  that  if  he  would  go  and  serve  the  Dutch, 
they  would  give  him  £100  a  year. 

On  examining  JVetccom,  the  commissioners  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  he 
was  guilty  of  perfidy,  and  th^t  they  should  not  have  let  him  escape  without 
punishment,  but  for  his  being  considered  as  an  ambassador.  They,  there- 
fore, desired  Awashaw  to  inform  JSHnigrfi  of  it,  that  he  might  send  him  to 
them  again,  ^  the  better  to  clear  himself."  This  we  apprehend  was  not  done. 
Jhoaahma  next  notified  the  court  that  he  had  not  done  with  them,  **  where- 
upon he  was  sent  for  to  speak  what  he  had  further  to  propound."  He  de- 
manded how  they  came  by  their  information  **  of  all  these  things  touching 
Nmigrtt^  They  said  from  several  Indians,  partictdarly  **  the  Monheage  lo^ 
dian  and  the  Narraganset  Indian,  which  were  both  taken  by  Vhau  his  men, 
who  had  confessed  the  plot  before  Mr.  Haines  at  Hartford."  Awaahaw  also 
demanded  restitution  of  the  wampum  taken  by  Uncos.  The  conmiissionors 
told  him  that  they  had  not  as  yet  understood  of  the  truth  of  that  action,  but 
when  they  had  thoroughly  examined  it,  he  should  have  an  anstoer. 

So,  all  this  legislating  was  about  NinigrePs  going  to  the  Dutch ;  for  as  to  a 
plot  there  appears  no  evidence  of  any ;  but  when  Uncas  had  committed  a 
great  depredation  upon  Mnigret^  why — **  that  altered  the  case  "—they  must 
inquire  into  it,  which  doubtless  was  all  right  so  fkt ;  but  if  a  like  complaint 
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had  been  preferred  against  Mfiifrd  by  Unca$^  we  have  reason  to  think  it 
would  have  been  forthwith  '^  inquired  into,"  at  least,  without  an  if, 

A  stoiT,  it  cannot  be  called  evidence,  told  by  Uneas,  relatinff  to  Mntgrtfa 
visit  to  the  Dutch,  is  recorded  by  the  commissioners,  and  which,  if  it  amount 
to  any  thing,  goes  to  prove  himself  guilty,  and  is  indeed  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  ovm  perfidy  in  taking  Mtigrefs  boat  and  goods,  as  charged  by  ,^tffar 
shmo.    It  is  as  foUovirs : — 

^  Unciu,  the  Moheean  sachem,  came  lately  to  Mr.  Hains'  house  at  Hartford, 
and  informed  him  uiat  Atnn^ett,  sachem  of  the  Niantick  Narragansetts, 
went  this  winter  to  the  Monhatoes  ^  and  made  a  league  with  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernor, and  for  a  larire  present  of  wampum  received  So  guns  and  a  great  dox 
of  powder  and  biulets.  Mnigrd  told  him  of  the  great  injuries  he  had 
sustained  from  Uncos  and  the  English.  That  on  the  other  side  of  Hudson's 
River,  Mni^rd  had  a  conference  with  a  great  manv  Indian  sagamores,  and 
desired  their  aid  to  cut  offtheMohegans  and  English.  Also,  that,  about  two 
years  since,  Mnigrd  <*sent  to  the  Monheage  sachem,  and  gave  him  a  present 
of  wampum,  pressing  him  to  procure  a  man  skilful  in  magic  workings,  and 
an  artist  in  poisoning,  and  send  unto  him ;  and  he  should  receive  more  one 
hundredth  fathom  of  wampum,  which  was  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
Monheage  sachem,  and  the  powaugh  at  the  return  of  him  that  was  to  bring 
the  poison.  Uncos  having  intelligence  of  these  things,  caused  a  narrow 
watch  to  be  set,  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  apprehending  of  those  i>ersons ;  and 
accordinffly  took  them  returning  in  a  canoe  to  the  number  of  seven:  whereof 
four  of  them  were  Narragansets,  two  strangers  and  one  Pe^uatt  This  was 
done  in  his  absence,  while  he  was  with  Mr.  Haines,  at  Conecticott,  and  carried 
by  those  of  his  men  that  took  them  to  Mohegan.  Being  there  examined,  two 
of  them,  the  [Wampeage*]  sachem's  brother,  and  one  Narraganset  freely  con- 
fessed the  whole  plot  formerly  expressed,  and  that  one  of  their  company  was 
that  powau^  ana  prisoner,  pointing  out  the  man.  Upon  this,  his  men  in  a 
rage  slew  him,  feanng,  as  he  said,  least  he  should  make  an  escape,  or  other- 
wise do  either  mischief  to  Uncos  or  the  English,  in  case  they  should  carry 
him  with  the  rest  before  them,  to  Conecticott  to  be  further  examined.  And 
being  brought  to  Conecticott  before  Mr.  Haines,  and  examined,  did  assert 
these  particulars." 

An  Indian  squaw  also  informed  ^  an  inhabitant  of  Wethersfield,  that  the 
Dutch  and  Indians  generally  were"  confederating  to  cut  off  the  English,  and 
that  election  day,  ri(>54,]  was  the  time  set,  ^  because  then  it  is  apprehended 
the  plantations  will  be  left  naked  and  unable  to  defend  themselves,  the  strength 
of  tne  English  colonies  being  gathered  from  the  several  towns.  And  the 
aforesaid  squaw  advised  the  said  inhabitants  to  acauaint  the  rest  of  the  Eng- 
lish with  it,  desiring  they  would  remember  how  aear  their  slighting  of  her 
former  information  of  the  Pequots  coming  upon  the  English  cost  them."! 

It  would  seem,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  records,  that  something 
had  been  suggested  either  b^  the  Dutch  or  Indians,  about  ''cutting  off  the 
English,"  which  justice  to  Mnigret  requires  us  to  state,  might  have  been  the 
case  widiout  his  knowledge  or  participation.  For,  the  testimony  of  the  mes- 
senffers  of  **  nine  Indian  sagamores  who  live  about  the  Monhatoes "  no  how 
im^icates  him,  and,  thererore,  cannot  be  taken  into  account,  any  more  than 

*  See  declaratioD  onward  in  the  records,  {Haz.  ii.  22S.) 

t  Referring  to  an  afiairof  1637,  which  Dr.  /.  McUher  relates  as  follows:  **  In  the  interim, 
[while  Capt.  Mason  was  protecting  Sa^brook  fort,]  many  of  the  Pequods  went  to  a  place 


upon  by  the  Indians.  Nine  of  the  English  were  slain  upon  the  place,  and  some  horses,  and 
two  young  women  were  taken  captive.''  Relaiion  of  the  Troubles,  &c.  26. — ^Dr.  Trumindl 
says  this  happened  in  April.    Hist.  Con.  i.  77. 

The  cause  of  this  act  of  the  Pequots,  according  to  WtnAropj  i.  260,  was  this.    An  Indian 

called  Seqian  had  given  the  English  lands  at  Wethersfield,  that  he  might  live  by  them  and  be 

•protected  from  other  Indians.    But  when  he  came  then,  and  had  set  down  his  wigwam,  the 

ilbiglisb  drove  him  away  by  force.    And  hence  it  was  toppowd  that  ha  had  plotted  ihair 

idtiiwiilimi,  as  above  reUted,  with  the  Pequots. 
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what  an  Indiaii  named  RonnB8soke  told  NUholas  Tbnnar^  as  interpreted  by 
another  Indian  called  Addam ;  the  btter,  though  relating  to  Nivx^rd^a  visit, 
was  only  a  hearsay  affair.    Bmmesaokt  was  a  sagamore  of  Long  Island. 

Addam  also  interpreted  the  story  of  another  Indian,  caUed  Powanege,  '^who 
saith  he  came  from  the  Indians  who  dwell  over  the  river,  over  against  the 
Monhatoes,  where  the  plot  is  a  woridng,  that  was  this :  that  the  Dutchmen 
asked  the  Lidians  whether  they  would  leave  them  at  the  last  cast,  or  stand  up 
with  them.  And  told  the  Indians  they  should  fear  nothing,  and  not  be  dis- 
couraged because  the  plot  was  discovered,"  &c. 

Addam  the  interpreter  had  also  a  story  to  tell.  He  said,  ^  this  spring  [1653, 
O.  S.]  the  Dutch  governor  went  to  Fort  Aurania,  [since  Albany,!  and  first 
went  to  a  place  caUed  AMcksadc,  [Hackinsack,]  a  great  place  of  Indians,  from 
thence  to  Monnesick,  [Minisink,]  thence  to  Opin|;ona,  thence  to  Warranoke, 
thence  to  Fort  Aurama:  And  so  far  he  went  lu  his  own  person.  From 
thence  he  sent  to  Pocomtock,  [Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut,]  and  he  carried 
vnsh  him  many  note  of  sewan,  that  is,  bags  of  wampum,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  sagamores  of  the  i>Iaces,  and  they  were  to  distribute  them  amonsst  their 
men ;  and  withal  he  carried  powder,  shot,  cloth,  lead  and  guns ;  and  tcud  them 
he  wouki  get  all  the  great  Indians  under  him,  and  the  English  should  have  the 
scum  of  the  Indians,  and  he  would  have  those  sagamores  with  their  men  to 
cut  off  the  Enfflish,  and  to  be  at  his  command  whenever  he  had  use  of  them, 
and  he  was  to  fmd  them  powder  and  shot  till  he  bad  need  of  them.  Further, 
be  sent  one  Govert,  a  Dutchman,  to  Marsey,  on  Long  Island,  to  NUianahom^ 
the  sagamore,  to  assist  him  and  to  do  for  mm  what  he  would  have  [him]  do : 
But  the  sagamore  told  him  he  would  have  nothing  to  [doj  with  it:  wnereupon 
GoYort  gave  the  sagamore  a  mat  kettle  to  be  silent.  NuUmaham  told  him  he 
had  but  90  men,  and  the  En^ish  had  never  done  him  wrong,  [and]  he  had  no 
cause  to  fight  against  them.  Further,  he  saith  that  NiimtgrtU^  the  fiscal,*  and 
die  Dutch  governor  were  up  two  days  in  a  close  room,  with  other  sagamores ; 
and  there  was  no  speaking  with  any  of  them  except  when  they  came  for  a  coal 
of  fire,f  or  the  like.  And  much  sewan  was  seen  at  that  time  in  Nirmtgrtis 
hand,  and  he  carried  none  away  with  him ; "  and  that  Bannusiolu  told  him  that 
the  governor  bid  him  fly  for  his  life,  for  the  plot  was  now  discovered. 

Nevertheless,  as  for  any  positive  testimony  that  Nirdgrd  was  plotting  against 
the  English,  there  is  none.  That  he  was  in  a  room  to  avoid  company,  while 
his  physician  was  attending  him,  is  very  probable. 

In  a  long  letter,  dated  26th  May,  1653,  which  the  governor  of  New  Amster^ 
dam,  PeUr  Stujfve$antj  vmote  to  the  English,  is  the  following  passage : — ^  It  is 
in  part  true,  as  your  worships  conclude,  that,  about  January,  there  came  a 
strange  Indian  from  the  north,  called  Mnnigrttt,  commander  of  the  Narragan- 
sets.  But  he  came  hither  with  a  pass  from  Mr.  John  WhUhrop.  Upon  which 
pass,  as  we  remember,  the  occasion  of  his  comuig  v^s  expressed,  namelv,  to 
be  cured  and  healed ;  and  i(  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  there  hath  been 
anv  assembly  or  meeting  of  the  Indians,  or  of  their  sagamores,  we  know  not 

EriL]  We  heard  that  he  hath  been  upon  Long  Island,  about  Nay acke,  where 
hath  been  for  the  most  part  of  the  winter,  and  hath  had  several  Indians 
with  him,  but  what  he  hath  negotiated  with  them  remains  to  us  unknown : 
only  this  we  know,  that  what  your  worships  lay  unto  our  charge  are  false 
reports,  and  feigned  informations." 

The  war  with  AscoBsaMcj  of  which  we  shall  give  all  the  particulars  in  our 
poasesstony  was  the  next  dfiair  of  any  considerable  moment  in  the  lifo  of 
^/hngreL 

In  1654,  the  government  of  Rhode  Island  communicated  to  Massachusetts, 
that  fhe  last  summer,  Mnigret,  without  any  cause,  **  that  he  doth  so  much  as 
allege,  foil  upon  the  Long  Island  Indians,  our  fidends  and  tributaries,"  and 
kiOed  many  of  them,  and  took  others  prisoners,  and  would  not  restore  them. 
**  This  snnuner  he  bath  made  two  assaults  upon  them ;  in  one  whereof  he 
killed  a  man  and  woman,  that  lived  upon  the  land  of  the  English,  and  within 

*  A  Dulch  officer,  whoM  daty  is  tnoilar  to  that  of  treasurer  amoiu:  the  Eogltsh. 
t  To  liclit  tbetr  pipes,  doubtless    Uw  Dutch  agreeing  well,  in  tbe  partiealar  of  wneUDg. 
the  udiaas. 
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one  of  their  townships ;  and  another  Indian,  that  kept  the  cows  of  the  Eng-- 
lish."  He  had  drawn  Inany  of  the  foreign  Indians  down  from  Connecticut 
and  Hudson  Rivers,  who  rendezvoused  upon  Winthrop's  Island,  where  they 
killed  some  of  his  cattle.*  This  war  began  in  1653,  and  continued  **  severaJ 
years."  f 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  seemed  blind  to  all  complaints 
against  Unoas;  but  the  Nairagansets  were  watched  and  harassed  without 
ceasing.  Wherever  we  meet  with  an  unpublished  document  of  those  times, 
the  fact  is  very  apparent  The  chief  or  the  writers  of  the  history  of  that 
period  copy  from  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies,  which  accounts  for 
their  making  out  a  good  case  for  the  English  and  Mohegans.  The  spirit 
which  actuated  the  grave  commissioners  is  easily  discovered,  and  I  need  only 
refer  my  readers  to  the  case  of  ^Ramtunnomoh.  Desperate  errors  require 
others,  oftentimes  still  more  desperate,  until  the  first  appear  small  compared 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  last!  It  is  all  along  discoverable,  that  those 
venerable  records  are  made  up  from  one  kind  of  evidence,  and  that  when  a 
Narraganset  appeared  in  his  own  defence,  so  many  of  his  enemies  stood 
ready  to  give  him  the  lie,  that  his  indignant  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  contra- 
dict or  parley  with  them ;  and  thus  his  assumed  guilt  passed  on  for  history. 
The  lonff-silenced  and  borne-down  friend  of  the  Indians  of  Moosehausic4  no 
lon^r  sleeps.  Amidst  his  toils  and  perils,  he  found  time  to  raise  his  pen  in 
then-  defence ;  and  though  his  letters  tor  a  season  slept  vrith  him,  they  are  now 
awaking  at  the  voice  of  day. 

When  the  English  had  resolved,  in  1654,  to  send  a  force  against  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  because  they  had  had  difficulties  and  wars  with  ^caasasdtie,  as  we 
have  related,  Mr.  WiUtams  expressed  his  views  of  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  as  follows : — ^  The  cause  and  root  of  all  the  present 
mischiefs  is  the  pride  of  two  barbarians,  Jiscasaas^tUk^  the  Lon^  Island  sachem, 
and  MnekuruU  of  the  Narigenset.  The  former  is  proud  and  loolish,  the  latter 
is  proud  and  fierce.  1  have  not  seen  him  these  many  years,  yet,  from  their 
sober  men,  I  hear  he  pleads,  1st.  that  Ascaasasdticky  a  very  inferior  sachem, 
(bearing  himself  upon  the  English,)  hath  slain  three  or  four  of  his  people, 
and  since  that  sent  him  challenges  and  darings  to  fight  and  mend  himself. 
2d.  He,  JSTenekufuU,  consulted  by  solemn  messengers,  with  the  chief  of  the  Eng- 
lish governors,  Maj.  Endicotj  then  governor  of  the  Massachusetts,  who  sent  him 
an  implicit  consent  to,  right  himself:  upon  which  they  all  plead  that  the  English 
have  just  occasion  of  displeasure.  3d.  After  he  had  taken  revenge  upon  the 
Long  Islanders,  and  brought  away  about  14  captives,  (divers  of  them  chief 
women,)  yet  he  restored  them  all  again,  upon  the  mediation  and  de«re  of  the 
English.  4th.  After  this  peace  [was]  made,  the  Long  Islanders  pretending 
to  visit  ^enekunat  at  Block  Island,  slaughtered  of  his  Narragansets  near  30 
persons,  at  midnight ;  two  of  them  of  great  note,  especially  ffepiteammod^s 
son,  to  whom  ^enekunat  was  uncle.  5th.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
although  he  had  drawn  down  the  inlanders  to  his  assistance,  yet,  upon  pro- 
testation of  the  English  against  his  proceedings,  he  retreated  and  dissolved  his 
army.§ 

The  great  Indian  apostle  looked  not  so  much  into  these  particulars,  being 
entirely  enga^d  in  the  cause  of  the  prayinc  Indians :  but  yet  we  occasionally 
meet  with  him,  and  will  here  introduce  nim,  as  an  evidence  against  the 
proceedings  of  UncaSj  and  his  friends  the  commissioners : 

**  The  case  of  the  Nipmuk  Indians,  so  far  as  by  the  best  and  most  credible  in- 
telligence, I  have  understood,  presented  to  the  honored  general  court,  [of  Mas- 
sachusetts,] 1.  Uncos  his  men,  at  unawares,  set  upon  an  unarmed  poor  people, 
and  slew  eight  persons,  and  carried  captive  twenty-four  women  and  children. 
2.  Some  of  these  were  subjects  to  Massachusetts  government,  by  being  the 
subjects  of  JosiasA  3.  They  sued  for  relief  to  the  worshipful  governor  and 
magistrates.  4.  They  were  pleased  to  send,  (by  some  Indians,)  a  commission 
to  Uapt  jDenifon,  [of  Stonington,]  to  demand  these  captivea    5.  Uncaa  bis 
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Mamucript  documenU,  f  Wood's  Hist.  Loog  Island.  X  ProvidADce. 

From  the  original  letter^  tn  mamueripl^  among  the  files  in  oar  state-hoose 
Son  of  ChikaUaibtU, 
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answer  was,  (as  I  heard,)  insoleDt  &  Tfiey  did  not  only  abuse  the  women 
by  filtbineasy  out  have,  since  this  demand,  sold  away  (as  I  hear)  some  or  aU 
of  those  captives.  7.  The  poor  bereaved  Indians  wait  to  see  what  you  please  to 
do.  8.  You  were  pleased  to  tell  them,  you  would  present  it  to  the  free  court, 
and  they  should  expect  their  answer  from  thenai,  which  they  now  wait  for. 
9.  JSttntcroftf  yea,  a(l  the  Indians  of  the  country,  wait  to  see  the  issue  of  this 
matter.'*  • 

This  memorial  is  dated  12th  May,  1659,  and  signed  by  John  ELioi ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  there  had  been  great  delay  in  relieving  those  distressed 
by  the  haugh^  Uncos.  And  yet,  if  lie  were  doused  to  mqke  remuneration  in 
any  wur,  we  do  not  find  any  account  of  it 

In  IodO,  ^  the  general  court  of  Connecticut  did,  by  their  letters  directed  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  other  colonies,  this  last  summer,  represent  an 
intolerable  affi-ont  done  by  the  Narraganset  Indians,  and  the  same  was  now 
f^omplained  of  by  the  English  Uvinf^  at  a  new  plantation  at  Mohegan,  viz : 
that  some  Indians  did,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  mght,  shoot  eight  buUets  into 
an  English  house,  and  fired  the  same ;  wherein  five  Englishmen  were  asleep. 
Of  which  insolency  the  Nanraganset  sachems  have  so  far  taken  notice,  as  to 
send  a  slight  excuse  by  Maj.  MerUm,  Uiat  they  did  neither  consent  to  nor 
allow  of  such  practices,  but  make  no  tender  of  satisfaction.'^f  But  thev 
aaked  the  privilege  to  meet  the  commissioners  at  their  next  session,  at  whicn 
time  they  cave  diem'  to  understand  that  satisfitction  should  be  made.  This 
could  not  nave  been  other  than  a  reasonable  request,  but  it  was  not  granted ; 
and  messengers  were  forthwith  ordered  to  ^  repair  to  Mnigret,  jressicuBy 
fFoquaeanooie,  and  the  rest  of  the  Narraganset  sachems,**  to  demand  ^  at  least 
four  of  the  chief  of  them  that  shot  into  the  English  house."  And  in  case 
tbey  should  not  be  delivered,  to  demand  five  hundred  fathoms  of  wampum. 
Tbey  were  directed,  in  particular,  to  "  charge  JS/lmgret  with  breach  of  cove- 
nant, and  hi^h  neglect  of  their  order,  sent  them  by  Maj.  WUlcard^  six  years 
since,  not  to  invade  the  Lonf  Island  Indians ;  and  [that  they]  do  account  the 
surprising  the  Long  Island  Cidians  at  Gull  Island,  and  murdering  of  them, 
to  be  an  insolent  carriage  to  the  English,  and  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  act" 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  charges,  and  ^\e  himdred  and 
ninety-five  %  &thoms  of  wampum  was  the  price  deftianded  for  them ;  and  **  the 
general  court  of  Connecticut  is  desired  and  empowered  to  send  a  convenient 
company  of  men,  under  some  discreet  leader,  to  force  satisfaction  of  the 
same  anove  said,  and  the  charges  of  recovering  the  same ;  and  in  case  the 
persons  be  delivered,  they  shall  be  sent  to  Barbadoes,"  §  and  sold  for  slaves. 

It  appears  that  the  force  sent  by  Connecticut  could  not  collect  the  wampum, 
nor  secure  the  offenders ;  but  for  the  payment,  condescended  to  take  a  mortgage 
of  all  the  Narraganset  county,  with  the  provision  that  it  should  be  void,  if  it 
were  paid  in  four  months,  ^^mssoqaus^  ||  JSTenegludy  and  ScuUvp,  If  signed  the 
deed. 

^/tmgnt  did  not  engage  with  the  other  Narraganset  chiefs,  in  PkSifi^s  war. 
Dr.  Maiher  **  calls  him  an  <*  old  crafty  sachem,  who  had  with  some  of  nis  men 
withdrawn  himself  from  the  rest."  He  must  at  this  time  have  been  "  an  old 
sachem,"  for  we  meet  with  him  as  a  chief^  as  early  as  1632. 

Although  Atn^gre/  was  not  personally  engaged  in  PhUip^s  war,  still  he 
must  have  suffered  considerably  fi'om  it ;  often  being  obliged  to  send  his 
people  to  the  Enclish,  to  gratify  some  whun  or  caprice,  and  at  other  times 
to  appear  himself  On  10  Sept.  1675,  eiffht  of  his  men  came  as  ambassadors 
to  Boston,  **  having  a  certificate  fix>m  Capt  iSmt^"ff  who  owned  a  large 

*  Mamueript  aiaU  paper,  t  Record  of  Ibe  United  Colonies,  in  Hazard, 

X  Tlie  additional  ninety-five  waa  for  another  offence,  viz.  "  for  the  insolencies  committed  at 
Mr.  BmMter's,  in  killing  an  Indian  servant  at  Mis.  BrewsUr's  feet,  to  her  great  affrightment, 
VKi  stealing  com.  &c.,  and  other  affronts."    Haxard,  ii.  433. 

4  Records  of  tne  United  Colonies,  in  Haxard. 

I  The  tame  called  Quequegtaient,  the  son  of  Magnus,  Nemeom  and  Awadutrt  wape 
wiiaeaaea.    The  deed  itself  may  be  seen  on  file  among  our  8taU  Papers, 

f  Grandson  of  Canonieus,  son  of  Magmu,  and  brother  of  Q^eqtlegunen^, 

*«  Brief  History,  20. 

ft  Captain  Richard  8mUh,  probably,  who  settled  quite  eaiiyin  that  couady.  We  find 
hiai  then  15  jean  before  this. 
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estate  in  Narniganset  After  having  finished  their  business,  they  received 
a  pass  from  the  authorities  to  return  to  their  own  country.  This  certificate 
or  pass  was  fiistened  to  a  staff  and  carried  by  one  in  fix»nt  of  the  rest  As 
they  were  ffoing  out  of  Boston  "  a  back  way/*  two  men  met  them,  and  seized 
upon  him  that  carried  the  pass.  These  men  were  brothers,  who  had  had  a 
brother  killed  by  PkSif^a  men  some  time  before.  This  Indian  they  accused 
of  killinff  him,  and  in  court  swore  to  his  identity,  and  he  was  in  a  few  days 
hanffed.* 

Notwithstanding  these  afiSiirs,  another  embassy  was  soon  after  sent  to 
Boston.  On  the  l5  September  **  the  authority  of  Boston  sent  aparty  **  to  order 
Mfdpret  to  appear  there  in  person,  to  give  an  account  or  his  shelterinff 
Quaiapeny  the  squaw-sachem  of  Narraganset  He  sent  word  that  he  would 
come  "provided  he  might  be  safelv  returned  back."  Mr.  iSWi^  " living  near 
him,  ofi^red  himself  \nfe  and  chiidfen,  and  estate,  as  hostages  "  for  his  safe 
return,  and  the  embassy  forthwith  departed  for  Boston.  A  son,  f  however,  of 
Mnigrdj  was  deputed  prime  minister,  "he  himself  being  very  aced." 

Captain  Sndtk  accompanied  them,  and  when  they  came  to  ifoxbury  they 
were  met  by  a  company  of  English  soldiers,  whose  martial  appearance  so 
firightened  them,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  Mr.  SmWij  they 
would  have  escaped  as  Grom  an  enemy. 

They  remained  at  Boston  several  days,  until  "  by  degrees  they  came  to  this 
agreement :  That  they  were  to  deliver  the  squaw-sachem  within  so  manv 
days  at  Boston  ;  and  the  league  of  peace  was  then  by  them  confirmed,  which 
was  much  to  the  general  satisfaction ;  but  many  had  hard  thoughts  of  them, 
fearing  they  will  at  last  prove  treacherous."! 

Mnigret  was  opposed  to  Christianity ;  not  perhaps  so  much  firom  a  disbelief 
of  it.  as  fix>m  a  dislike  of  the  uractices  of  those  who  professed  it  When  Mr. 
Mayhew  desired  ^nigrtt  to  allow  him  to  preach  to  his  people,  the  sagacious 
chief  "  bid  him  go  and  make  the  English  good  first,  and  chid  Mr.  Ma^tew  for 
hindering  him  firom  his  business  and  labor."  § 

There  were  other  Niantick  sachems  of  this  name,  who  succeeded  MnigrtL 
Accordinff  to  the  author  of  the  "  Memoir  of  the  Mohegans,"  n  one  would 
suppose  he  was  alive  in  1716,  as  that  writer  himself  supptma ;  but  if  the 
anecdote  there  given  be  true,  it  related  doubtless  to  Charles  MrUmt^  who,  I 
suppose,  was  his  son.  He  is  mentioned  bv  Mason,  in  his  history  of  the  Pequoc 
war,  as  having  received  a  put  of  the  goods  taken  from  Captain  Stontj  at  the 
time  he  was  uUed  by  the  requots,  in  1634.  The  time  of  nis  death  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

The  burying-places  of  the  family  of  JVimgrd  are  in  Charlestown,  R.  I.  It 
is  said  that  the  old  chief  was  buried  at  a  place  called  Burying  Hill,  "  a  milo 
from  the  street"  A  stone  in  one  of  the  places  of  interment  has  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

"  Here  leth  the  Body  of  George^  (hit  son  of  ChmUa  Mnigre^  jEing  o/*  the 
JSraiives,  and  of  Hannah  his  Wxji,    Died  Decern^,  y  23, 1732 :  aged  6  mor 

"  Georgej  the  last  kiug,  was  brother  of  Mary  Sachem^  who  is  now,  [1832,] 
sole  heir  to  the  crown.  Mary  does  not  know  her  age ;  but  from  data  ffiven  by 
her  husband,  John  Harry,  she  must  be  about  66.  Her  mother's  father  was 
George  Mnigret.  Thomas  his  son  was  the  next  king.  Esther,  sister  of  TJiomas, 
George,  the  brother  of  Mary  above  named,  and  the  last  kins  crowned,  died 
aged  about  20  years.  George  was  son  of  Esiher.  Mary  has  daughters,  but  no 
sons."  IT 

On  a  dividon  of  the  captive  Pequots,  in  1637,  Mmgret  was  to  have  twenty, 
**  when  he  should  satisfy  for  a  mare  ofEUweed  **  Pomroye^s  killed  by  his  men." 
This  remained  unsettled  in  1659,  a  space  of  twenty-two  years.  This  debt 
ceriatrdy  was  ouUawed!  Poquin,  or  Poquoiam,  was  the  name  of  the  man  who 
killed  the  mare.ff  He  was  a  Pequot,  and  brother-in-law  to  J^^anJtwKnomohj 
and  was  among  those  captives  assigned  to  him  at  their  final  dispersion,  when 


•  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  30.  t  Probably  Caiapaxat, 

iOld  Indian  Chronicle,  St.  $  Douglas's  Summary,  ii.  118. 

In  1  ColL  Mats.  HUt.  8oe,  iz.  83.  IT  MS.  communication  of  Rev.  Wml  JSbf. 

*  Familiarly  called  jEtty,  probably  from  Eittoood,         ft  Hasard,  ii.  188, 189*. 
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the  Peqaot  war  was  ended ;  at  which  time  Pomeroy  states  *'  all  sorts  of  horses 
were  at  an  high  price."  MUmtannomoh  had  agreed  to  pay  the  demand,  but 
his  death  prevented  him.  Ninignt  was  called  upon,'  as  he  inherited  a 
eonsiderable  part  of  MaahmnomoK^s  estate,  especially  his  part  of  the  Pequots, 
of  whom  Po^uoiam  Was  one.  He  was  afterwards  called  a  Niantick  and 
hraOur  to  Almigrei.* 

PBSSAcrs,  often  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pagef*,  though  under  a  variety 
of  names,  was  born  about  1623,  and,  consequently,  was  about  20  years  of  age 
when  his  brother,  JIlEomtunnomohj  was  killeo*  f  The  same  azi>itrary  course,  as 
we  have  seen  already  in  the  present  chapter^  was  pursued  towards  him  by  the 
English,  as  had  been  before  towards  Jmantunnomokj  and  still  continued 
tovrards  Almgref,  and  other  Narraganset  chiefs.  Mr.  CobhetX  makes  this 
record  of  him :  ^  In  the  year  1645,  proud  Pestacus  with  his  Narragansets,  with 
whom  ^/tnigret  and  his  Niantigs  join ;  so  as  to  provoke  the  English  to  a  just 
war  against  them.  And,  accordingly,  forces  were  sent  from  all  the  towns  to 
meet  at  Boston,  and  did  so,  and  hSA  a  party  of  fifty  horse  to  go  with  them 
nnder  Mr.  Leoeretj  as  the  captain  or  the  horse."  Edward  Gtbhoru  was 
commander  in  chie(  and  Mr.  Thompson^  pastor  of  the  church  in  Braintree, 
<*  was  to  sound  the  silver  trumpet  along  with  his  army."  §  But  they  were 
met  by  deputies  from  Pessaeus  and  the  other  chiefs,  and  an  acconmiodation 
took  place,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  ^/im^reL 

The  commissioners,  having  met  at  New  Haven  m  September  1646,  expected, 
according  to  the  treaty  made  at  Boston  with  the  Narragansets,  as  particu- 
larized in  the  life  of  Uhcas,  that  they  would  now  meet  them  here  to  settle  the 
remaining  difficulties  with  that  chief.  But  the  time  having  nearly  expired, 
and  none  appearing,  ^  the  commissioners  did  seriously  consider  what  course 
should  be  taken  with  them.  They  called  to  minde  their  breach  of  couenant 
in  all  the  articles,  that  when  aboue  1900  fedome  of  wampan  was  due  they 
sent,  as  if  they  would  put  a  scome  vpon  the  [English,]  20  fathome,  and  a  few 
old  kettles."  The  Narragansets  said  it  was  owins  to  the  backwardness  of 
the  Nianticks  that  the  wampum  had  not  been  pai(^  and  the  Nianticks  laid  it 
to  the  Narragansets.  One  hundred  fathom  had  been  sent  to  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  as  a  present  by  the  Nianticks,  they  promising  ''to  send 
what  was  due  to  the  colonies  uery  speedily,"  but  he  would  not  accept  of  it 
He  told  them  they  miffht  leave  it  with  CwJiamakin,  and  |vhen  they  had 
performed  the  rest  of  meir  agreement,  *^  he  would  consider  of  it."  The 
commissionerB  had  understood,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Narraganset 
sachems  had  raised  wampum  among  their  men,  ''and  by  good  euidence  it 
appeared,  that  by  presents  of  wampum,  they  are  pnictisinge  with  the  Mohawkes, 
and  with  the  Indyans  in  those  parts,  to  engage  them  in  some  designe  against 
the  English  and  Vnau,^  Therefore,  "  the  commissioners  haue  a  cleare  way 
open  to  right  themselues,  accordinge  to  iustice  by  war ;  yet  to  shew  how  highly 
they  prize  peace  with  all  men,  and  particularly  to  manifest  their  forbearance  and 
long  sufieringe  to  these  barbarians,  it  was  affreede,  that  first  the  fbrementioned 
present  shouul  be  returned,"  and  then  a  declaration  of  war  to  follow. 

At  the  same  court,  complaint  v^as  brought  against  the  people  of  Peaaacus  by 
"  Mr.  PeUum  on  behalf  of  RicJuxrd  Woody  and  Mr.  Pinfiham,'*  [Pinchon,]  that 
ihej  had  i^mmitted  sundry  thefbs.  Mr.  Brounij  on  behalf  of  ffm,  Smdh  of 
Rehoboth,  preferred  a  similar  charge ;  but  the  Lidians  having  no  knowledge  of 
tfaeprocedure,  it  was  suspended. 

Thus  the  Narragansets  were  suffered  to  remain  unmolested  until  the  next 
year,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  the  story  about  their  hiring  the  Mohawks  and 
ocfaers  to  assist  them  against  Uncaa  and  the  English,  turned  out  to  be  any 
thing  eke  but  a  sort  of  bugbear,  probably  invented  by  the  Mohegans.  "  One 
principall  cause  of  the  comissionefs  meetinge  together  at  this  time,  [26  July, 
1647,1  being,"  say  the  records,  "  to  consider  what  course  should  be  held  vrim 
the  Nanaganset  Indyans ; "  die  charges  being  at  this  time  much  the  same  as 
at  tbo  previous  meeting.    It  was  merefore  ordered  that  Thomas  StarUonf 

•  Sec  Hazard,  H.  151 

t  MS.  letter,  lubtcribed  with  the  mark  of  the  Nicbem  Fumham,  oo  <he  file  at  crar  capital.. 
(Ma«.) 
t  MS.  Narrative.  t  Mather^s  Relatioo,  and  Haxard, 
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Benedict  AmMy  aiHl  Sergeant  W<x^  flhould  be  s^t  to  Peisadts,  MnegraU 
and  Wthetamvk^  to  know  why  diey  had  not  paid  the  wampum  as  uey  agreed, 
and  why  they  did  not  come  to  New  Haven ;  and  that  now  they  might  meet 
Uncas  at  Boston ;  and  therefore  were  advised  to  attend  there  without  delay ; 
but  **  yf  they  refuse  or  delay,  they  intend  to  send  no  more,"  and  they  must 
abide  the  consequences.  When  die  English  messengers  had  delivered  their 
message  to  Pessactu,  he  spoke  to. them  as  follows: — 

^  The  reason  I  did  not  meet  the  English  sachems  at  New  Haven  last  year, 
is,  they  did  not  notify  me.  It  is  true  I  have  broken  my  covenant  these  two 
years,  and  that  now  is,  and  constantly  has  been,  the  grief  of  my  epint  And 
the  reason  I  do  not  meet  them  now  at  Boston  is  because  I  am  sick.  If  I  were 
but  pretty  well  I  would  go.  I  have  sent  my  mind  in  full  to  Mnigrety  and 
what  he  does  I  will  abide  by.  I  have  sent  P<nop\fnamett  and  Pomum^  to  go 
and  hear,  and  testify  that  I  have  betrusted  my  fiiu  mind  with  MnegratL  You 
know  weU,  however,  that  when  I  made  that  covenant  two  years  a|FO,  I  did  it 
in  fear  of  the  army  that  I  did  see ;  and  though  the  English  kept  uieir  cove- 
nant with  me,  yet  thev  were  ready  to  ^  to  Narraganset  and  Kill  me,  and 
the  commissioners  said  they  would  do  it,  if  I  did  not  agn  what  they  had 
written.** 

Jlfoyoimo,  another  chief,  said  he  had  confided  the  business  with  A/Mgrd  last 
spring,  and  would  now  abide  by  whatever  he  should  do. 

When  the  English  messengers  returned  and  made  known  what  had  been 
done^  the  commissionere  said  that  Pessaau^  speech  contained  "^  seuerall  pas- 
sages  of  vntruth  and  guile,  and  [they]  were  tuBatiBfyed.** 

What  measures  the  Whites  took  "  to  right  themselues,"  or  whether  any, 
immediately,  is  not  very  distinctly  stated ;  bin,  the  next  year,  1648,  there  were 
some  militaiy  movements  of  the  English,  and  a  companv  of  soldiers  was  sent 
into  Narraganset,  occasioned  by  the  non-payment  of  the  tribute,  and  some 
other  less  important  matters.  Pesaacus,  having  knowledge  of  their  approach, 
fled  to  Rhode  Island.  *^Mmcr<ift  entertained  them  courteously,  (there  they 
Stud  the  Lord^  day,)  and  came  back  with  them  to  Mr.  WWicant^  and  then 
PeMocuB  and  Canonicus'  son,  being  delivered  of  tkeir  fear,  came  to  them ;  and 
being  demanded  about  hiring  the  Mohawks  against  UncaSy  they  solemnly 
denied  it ;  only  they  confessed,  that  the  Mohawks,  being  a  great  sachem,  and 
their  ancient  fHsnd,  and  being  come  so  near  them,  they  sent  some  20  fathom 
of  wampum  fbr  him  to  tread  upon,  as  the  manner  of  Indians  is.*'*  The 
matter  seems  to  have  rested  here ;  Pesaaeua,  as  usual,  having  promised  what 
was  desired. 

This  chief  was  killed  by  the  Mohawks,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  life  of  Car 
nonieu8»  His  life  was  a  scene  of  almost  perpetual  troubles.  As  late  as  Sep- 
tember, 1668,  his  name  stands  first  among  others  of  his  nation^  in  a  complaint 
sent  to  them  byMassachusetts.  The  messengers  sent  with  it  were,  jRtdk'. 
ffayty  Captain  )r.  fFrightj  and  Captain  SamK  Mosdy;  and  it  was  in  terms 
thus: — 

"  Whereas  Capt  Wm,  Hudson  and  John  Vkdl  of  Boston,  in  the  name  of 
themselves  and  others,  proprietors  of  lands  and  farms  in  the  Narraganset 
country,  have  complained  unto  us,  [the  court  of  MassJ  of  the  great  insolen- 
cies  and  injuries  offered  unto  them  and  their  people  by  several,  as  burning 
their  hay,  killing  sundry  horses,  and  in  special  mannw,  about  one  month  since, 
foreed  some  of  their  people  from  their  labors  in  mowing  grass  upon  their  own 
land,  and  assaulted  omers  in  the  high  way,  as  they  rode  tmout  their  occasions ; 
by  throwmg  many  stones  at  them  and  their  horses,  and  beating  their  horses  as 
they  rode  upon  them,"  &c.  The  remonstrance  then  ffoes  on  waniing  them  to 
desist,  or  otherwise  they  mi^t  expect  severity.  Had  Mo»e^  been  as  well 
known  then  among  the  Indluis,  as  he  was  afterwards,  his  presence  would 
doubtless  have  been  enough  to  have  caused  quietnesB^  as  peraaps  it  did  even 
at  this  time. 

*  Wmihrop^t  Jooinal. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Uhcas — His  ekaraaer — Cenjuetions—Oeographtf  of  the  Mohegan  eauiUry — Oen&pd, 
munnaU  ef  that  natum — Uneas  joins  the  EngUth  against  the  Pequots — Captures  « 
iinef  at  Sachem's  Head — Visits  Boston — His  speech  to  Governor  Wintkrm — Sped- 
wun  qf  the  Mohegan  language — Sequasso»^The  war  between  Uncos  and  MUMtussno- 
meh-^Examination  of  its  cause — The  ^arragansets  determine  to  avenge  their 
sachem's  death — Forces  raised  to  protect  Uncas-r-Pessacus — Great  distress  of  Uneas 
— Thndy  reiieffrom  Connecticut — Treaty  of  l64&-^FrequefU  complaints  against 
Uneas—  JVe^uask — Ohechicktood — No  w  xqu  a —  Woosamequin. 

UifCAfl,  called  also  Poqwn,  Poquoiam^  Poquim^  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  of 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  considerable,  has  left  no  verj 
favorable  character  upon  record.  His  life  is  a  series  of  changesy  without  any 
of  those  brilliant  acts  of  magnanimity,  which  throw  a  veil  over  numerous 
errors.  Mr.  Goolda  gives  us  this  character  of  him  in  the  year  1674 :  (Mr. 
Jama  FUch  having  been  sent  about  this  time  to  preach  among  the  Mohe^pans:) 
*  I  am  apt  to  fear,^  says  he,  '*  that  a  great  obstruction  unto  his  labors  is  m  the 
sachem  of  those  Indians,  whose  name  is  Unkas;  an  old  and  wicked,  wilful 
man,  a  dnwkard,  and  otherwise  very  vicious;  who  hath  always  been  an 
oppoeer  and  underminer  of  pravine  to  God."  *  Nevertheless,  the  charitable 
Mr.  Huhbard,  when  he  wrote  his  Narrative,  seems  to  have  had  some  hopes 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  with  about  the  same  nt)unds,  nay  better,  perh^pa^ 
than  those  on  which  Bishop  Wcahwrttm  declared  jPo^  to  be  such. 

Ufieajs  lived  to  a  great  a^  He  was  a  sachem  before  the  Pequot  wars^  and 
was  alive  in  1680.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Hubbard  makes  this  remark  upon  him : 
*He  is  alive  and  well,  and  may  probably  live  to  see  all  his  enenues  buried 
belbre  him.''t 

From  an  epitaph  on  one  of  his  sons,  copied  in  the  Historical  CollectioD& 
we  do  not  infer,  as  the  writer  there  seems  to  have  done,  *^  that  the  race  of 
Vneaa  ^  was  <^  obnoxious  in  colonial  history  ;"  but  rather  attribute  it  to  some 
waggish  Englishman,  who  had  no  other  design  than  that  of  making  sport  for 
himself  and  others  of  like  humor.  It  is  upon  his  tomb-stone,  axid  is  as 
follows: — 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Sunseeto 
Own  son  to  Uneas  grandson  to  OnekoX  * 

Who  were  the  famous  sachems  of  Moujeqan 
But  now  they  are  all  dead  I  think  it  is  werheegen,"  $ 

The  connecdons  of  Uneas  were  somewhat  numerous,  and  the  names  of 
several  of  them  will  be  found  as  we  proceed  with  his  lifo,  and  elsewhere. 
(hukOf  a  son,  was  die  most  noted  of  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  1676,  Uneas  was  ordered  to  appear  at  Bostoa, 
and  to  surrender  his  anns  to  the  English,  and  give  such  other  security  for  his 
neutrality  or  ood))eration  in  the  war  now  begun  between  the  English  and 
Wampanoags,  as  might  be  required  of  him.  The  messen^r  who  was  sent  to 
make  this  requisition,  soon  remmed  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  three  sons  of 
Uneas  and  about  60  of  his  men.  and  a  quanthy  of  arms.  The  two  younger 
sons  were  taken  into  custody  as  nostages^  and  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  they 
were  remaining  as  late  as  the  10  November  following.  They  are  iaid  to  have 
been  at  this  time  not  for  from  90  years  of  age,  but  tbeiif  names  are  not  men- 


*  1  CoO.  Maes.  Hist.  8oc,  i.  206.    Moheek,  since  Mottteilie,  Connecticut,  about  10 
Borlii  of  New  London,  is  the  place  "where  Unkas,  and  bis  sons,  and  Wammo,  are  sachems." 


t  HmL  New  Eog.  464l— "  hhhmuAk  be  be  a  IKend  to  the  English,  yet  he  and  ail  his  men 
coatiaw  papas  still,'' 1676.    Dr.  7  iftdAfr,  Brief  Hist  4&. 

X  The  wnter  or  sculptor  no  doobi  meant  the  eontrary  of  this,  if,  indaed^  ha  any  be  nid  la 
have  meant  any  thing. 

}  A  genume  Indian  word,  and,  as  it  is  used  here,  means,  simply,  welL    '*  Then  they  hi 
■H  stir  my  instep,  lo  see  if  that  were  frosen :  I  did  so.    Wnen  they  saw  that,  they  siUd  tbi 
wsgrtgen,"    StockwelPe  Nar.  of  his  Captimtu  among  the  JMians  in  1677. 
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tioued.*    Onelb  was  employed  with  bis  60  men,  and  proceeded  on  an  expe< 
dition,  as  will  be  found  stated  elsewhere. 

Uhcas  was  originally  a  Pequot,  and  one  of  the  26  war  captams  of  that 
fiimous,  but  ill-fated  nadon.  Upon  some  intestine  commotions,  be  revolted 
against  his  sachem,  and  set  up  for  himself.  This  took  place  about  the  time 
that  nation  became  known  to  the  English,  perhaps  in  1634  or  5;  or,  as  it 
would  seem  from  some  circumstances,  in  the  beffmning  of  the  Pequot  war. 
Peien,\  an  author  of  not  much  authority,  says,  that  the  ** colonists  declare 
him  King  of  Mohegan,  to  reward  him  for  deserting  Saasacus/*  We  arc  told, 
by  the  same  author,  that,  after  the  death  of  Uncas,  Oneko  would  not  deed  any 
luids  to  the  colony;  upon  which  he  was  deposed,  and  his  natural  brother, 
AbimUecky  was,  by  the  Enfflish,  advanced  to  the  office  of  chief  sachem. 
OnekOf  not  acknowledging  me  validitjr  of  this  procedure,  sold,  in  process  of 
time,  all  his  lands  to  two  individuals,  named  Mason  and  Harmon,  But, 
meantime,  AbvnUtck  sold  the  same  lands  to  the  colony.  A  lawsuit  foUowed, 
and  was,  at  first,  decided  in  favor  of  the  colony ;  but,  on  a  second  trial,  Mtuon 
and  Harrison  got  the  caae--bvt  not  (he  vroperty ;  for,  as  Peters  tells  us, "  the 
colony  kept  possession  nnder. AbimUeck,  tneu*  created  King  of  Mghegan,"  and 
**  found  means  to  confound  the  claim  of  those  competitors  without  establishing 
their  own." 

By  the  revolt  of  UneaSf  the  Pequot  territories  became  divided,  and  that  part 
called  Moheag,  or  Mohegan,  fell  generally  under  his  dominion,  and  extended 
fh>m  near  the  Connecticut  River  on  the  south,  to  a  space  of  disputed  country 
on  the  north,  next  the  Namuransets.  By  a  recurrence  to  our  account  of  the 
dominions  of^  the  Pequots  and  NarragansetB,  a  pretty  clear  idea  may  be  had 
of  all  three. 

This  sachem  seems  early  to  have  courted  the  favor  of  the  English,  which, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  was  occasioned  by  the  fear  he  was  in  finom  his 
potent  and  warlike  neighbors,  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south.  In  May, 
1637,  he  vnis  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  English  in  their  war  upon  the 
Pequots.  Knowing  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  them,  the  English  at 
first  were  nearlv  as  afraid  of  Uncas  and  his  men,  as  they  were  of  the  Peouota. 
But  when,  on  the  15  of  the  same  month,  they  had  arrived  at  Saybrook  rort,  a 
circumstance  happened  that  tended  much  to  remove  their  suspicions,  and  is 
related  by  Dr.  Mather  as  foUows:  ''Some  of  Uncas  his  men  oein^  then  at 
Saybrool^  in  order  to  assisting  the  Enfflish  against  the  PequotB,  espied  seven 
Indians,  and  slily  encompassing  them,  «ew  ^ve  of  them,  and  took  one  prison- 
er, and  brought  him  to  the  Enfflish  fort,  which  viras  great  satisfiiction  and  en- 
couragement to  the  Enfflish ;  who,  before  that  exploit,  had  many  fears  touch- 
ing the  fidelity  of  the  Moheag  Indians^  He  whom  they  took  prisoner  was  a 
Serfidious  villain,  one  that  could  speak  English  well,  having  in  times  past 
ved  in  the  fon,  and  knowing  all  the  English  there,  had  been  at  the  slau^ter- 
ing  of  all  the  EngUsh  that  were  slaughtered  thereabouts.  He  was  a  contin- 
ual spy  about  the  fort,  informing  Sassaeus  of  what  he  could  learn.  When 
this  bloody  traitor  was  executed,  his  limbs  were  by  violence  pulled  fit>m  one 
another,  and  bunied  to  ashes.  Some  of  the  Indian  executioners  barbarously 
taking  his  flesh,  they  gave  it  to  one  another,  and  did  eat  it,  withal  singing 
about  the  fire."  t 

Notwithstanding,  both  Uneas  and  Jlliaiiiimfiofiio^  were  accused  of  harboring 
fugitive  Pequots,  after  the  Mystic  fight,  as  our  accounts  will  abundantly  prove. 
It  IS  true  they  had  affreed  not  to  haroor  them,  but  perhaps  the  philanthropist 
will  not  judffe  them  harder  for  erring  on  the  score  of  mercy,  than  their  Eng- 
lish fiiends  for  their  strictly  religious  perseverance  in  revenge. 

A  traditionary  story  of  Uneas  pursuing,  overtaking,  and  executinff  a  Pequot 
sachem,  as  given  in  the  Historical  Collections,  may  not  be  unaualmedly  true. 
It  was  after  Mystic  fight,  and  is  as  foUovra:  Most  of  the  Enfflish  forces  pur- 
sued the  fiigitives  by  water,  westward,  whUe  some  foUowed  by  land  with 
Uneas  and  his  Indians.  At  a  point  of  land  in  Guilford,  they  came  upon  a 
great  Pequot  sachem,  and  a  few  of  his  men.    Knowing  they  were  pursued, 

*  Old  Indian  Cbronicle,  15.  f  In  hit  Hist,  of  Connecticut 

t  Relation  of  the  Troubles,  dee.  46. 
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they  bad  gone  into  an  adjacent  peninsula,  "hoping  tlieir  pursuers  would 
have  passed  by  them.  But  Uncca  knew  Indian's  crail,  and  ordered  some  of 
his  men  to  search  that  point  The  Pfequots  perceiving  that  they  were  pur- 
sued, swam  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  which  is  narrow.  But  they  were 
waylaid,  and  taken  as  they  landed.  The  sachem  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  to 
death.  Uncas  shot  him  with  an  arrow,  cut  off  his  head,  and  stuck  it  up  in 
the  crotch  of  a  large  oak-tree  near  the  harbor,  where  the  skull  remained  for 
a  great  many  years."  *  This  was  the  origin  of  Sachem's  Head,  by  which 
name  the  harbor  of  Guilibrd  is  well-known  to  coasters. 

Dr.  Mather  records  the  expeditipn  of  the  EIngUsh,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
Uncas.  He  says,  they  set  out  from  Saybrook  fort,  and  "  sailed  westward  in 
pursuit  of  the  Pequots,  who  were  fled  that  way.  Sailiu^  alonff  to  the  westward 
of  Mononowuttuck,  the  wind  not  auswering  their  desures,  they  cast  anchor.'* 
*^  Some  scattering  Pequots  were  then  taken  and  slain,  as  also  the  Pequot 
sachem,  before  expressed,!  bad  his  head  cut  off,  whence  that  place  did  bear 
the  name  of  Sachem's  Head."  | 

Unca^g  fear  of  the  Pequots  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  his  hostility  to 
them ;  and  when  he  saw  them  vanquished,  he  probably  began  to  relent  his 
unprovoked  severity  towards  his  countrymeu,  many  oi  whom  were  his  near 
relations ;  and  this  may  accouut  for  his  endeavors  to  screen  some  of  them 
from  their  more  vindictive  enemies.  The  next  spring  after  the  war,  5  March, 
1638,  ^  Unkutf  alias  Okoco^  the  Monahegan  sachem  in  the  twist  of  Pequod 
River,  came  to  Boston  with  37  men.  He  came  from  Connecdcut  with  Mr. 
Ha^nes^  and  tendered  the  governor  a  present  of  20  fathom  of  wampum. 
This  was  at  court,  and  it  was  thought  nt  by  the  council  to  refuse  it,  till  he 
had  given  satis&ction  about  the  Pequots  he  kept,  &c.  Upon  this  he  was 
much  dejected,  and  made  account  we  would  have  killed  him ;  but,  two  days 
after,  having  received  good  satisfaction  of  his  innocency,  &c.  and  he  promis- 
ing to  submit  to  the  oraer  of  the  English,  touching  the  Pequots  he  had,  and 
the  differences  between  the  Narragansetts  and  him,  we  accepted  his  present 
And  about  half  an  hour  after,  he  came  to  the  governor,"  and  made  the  follow- 
ing speech.    Laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  he  saic^ 

^  jt%is  heart  is  not  minej  but  yours.  I  have  no  men :  thof  are  ailyovrs.  Com- 
mand me  any  difficult  things  I  unit  do  it.  I  wtU  Tud  believe  any  bidians^  toords 
againri^the  thiglish.  If  any  man  shaU  kill  an  Englishman,  I  unU  put  him  to 
£ath,  were  he  never  so  dear  to  me." 

**So  the  governor  gave  him  a«ftur  red  coat,  and  defrayed  his  and  his  men's 
diet,  and  gave  them  com  to  relieve  them  homeward,  and  a  letter  of  protection 
to  all  men,  &c.  and  he  departed  very  joyfuL"  § 

For  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  we  give,  from  Dr.  Edwardt^s  ^  Observa- 
tions on  the  Muhkekaneew  [Mohegan]  language,"  the  Lord's  prayer  in  that 
dialecL  ^  J^oghrnuhy  nt  spummuck  oi-e-on,  tough  moM-weh  umeh  totu-ko-se-auk 
ne-an-ne  an-nu-ufoi-e-on.  Taugh  ne  aun-ehu-umt-arn'mun  wa-wehrtvrseek  nup- 
tpeh  noh  pum^meL  Ne  ae-ntArhit-teth  mau-weh  auhau-nedc  noh  hkof  oie-cheek^ 
ne  aunrchu-wut-am-mun,  ne  au-Tun-kit-teet  neek  spum-muk  oie-cheek.  Men-t- 
lusu-n^  noo-nooh  Vfuhrham^afuk  tquogh  nvh  uh-hvy't^-tam^Mk  ngum^mau-^ffeh, 
Ohq-u^utHtrnunirute-nau-nvh  ctu-neA  mu^ma-dun^e-au^keh  he  anneh  ohq-^u-^d-^i' 
mo/u-woi-^'auk  numrpeh  neek  mu-meniheh  on-neh-o^quaii-keeL  Cheen  hqti-^uk- 
qiuau-^Juhrsi-u-keh  an-neh-^henau-nuh.  Pan-nee-weh  htou-we-nau-nuh  neen 
maumrtehrkeh.  Kt-<Ji  ng-wehrcheh  kun-our^wau-todi  mau-ufA  noh  pumn^  H' 
wn-ufoi;  es-tak  aw-^sun  w-On^^/un-yvhunm  ne  att-noi-e-yon;  hcmriou-weh  nekt- 


Such  was  the  language  of  the  Mohegans,  the  Pequota,  the  Narragansets  and 
Nipmucks ;  or  so  near  did  ihety  approach  one  another,  that  each  could  under- 
stand the  other  through  the  united  extent  of  their  territories. 

Uneas  was  said  to  haye  been  engajped  in  all  the  wars  against  his  country- 
men, on  the  part  of  the  English,  durmg  his  ]ife-tuue.|i  He  shielded  some  of 
the  inftnt  settlements  of  Connecticut  in  times  of  trouDles,  especially  Norwich. 

•  HisL  GuOfrrd^  ia  1  CclL  Mom.  Hut.  Soe.  100. 

t  Hit  name  w  sot  mentioned.  (  Relaiiou,  49. 

f  WwArop,  Jonr.  i.  966-6.  \  MS.  commuDicatioo  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ely. 
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To  die  inhabitants  of  this  town  the  Mohegana  seemed  more  partleulairly 
attached,  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  some  of  its  settlers  having 
relieved  them  when  besieged  by  Mnwref,  as  will  be  fiHind  related  In  the 
ensuing  history.  The  remnant  of  the  Mohegans,  in  1768,  was  settled  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  New  London,  about  five  miles  sputh  of  Norwich ;  at 
which  place  they  had  a  reservation. 

The  fifohegans  had  a  burying-place  called  the  Roval  Inayvng-gnund^  and 
this  was  set  apart  for  the  family  of  Uncas*  It  is  close  dv  the  mils  of  the  stream 
called  Yantic  River,  in  Norwich  city ;  '  a  beautifUl  and  romantic  spot.**  The 
ground  containing  the  grave  of  Unea$  is  at  pi^sent  owned  by  C.  Goddardj  Esq. 
of  Norwich.  This  gendeman  has,  very  laudably,  caused  an  inclosure  to  be 
set  about  it* 

When  the  commisBioners  of  the  United  Colonies  had  met  in  1643,  com- 
plaint was  made  to  them  by  Uneasy  that  MUmiunnomoh  had  employed  a  Pequot 
to  kill  him,  and  that  this  Pequot  was  one  of  his  own  subjects.  He  shot  Vneas 
with  an  arrow,  and,  not  doubting  but  that  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose, 
**fled  to  the  Nanohiixansets,  or  their  confederates,"  and  proclaimed  that  he 
had  killed  him.  ''But  when  it  was  known  Vncas  was  not  dead,  though 
wounded,  the  traitor  was  taught  to  say  tibat  Uncus  had  cut  tfaroucfa  his  own 
ann  with  a  flint,  and  hired  the  Pequot  to  say  he  had  shot  and  killed  him. 
JifyanHnomo  being  sent  for  by  the  sovemor  of  the  Massachusetts  upon  another 
occasion,  brought  the  Pequot  with  him :  but  when  this  disguise  would  not 
serve,  and  that  the  Englisn  out  of  his  [the  Pequot's]  own  mouAh  found  him 
guilty,  and  would  have  sent  him  to  tincua  his  sagamore  to  be  proceeded 
against,  Mfantmomo  desired  he  miffht  not  be  taken  out  of  his  hands,  promising 
[mat]  he  would  send  [himj  himself  to  Vncus  to  be  examined  and  punii^ed ; 
out,  contraiy  to  his  promise,'  and  fearing,  as  it  appears,  his  own  treachery 
might  be  discouered,  he  within  a  day  or  two  cut  off  the  Peacott's  head,  that 
he  might  tell  no  tales.  Afler  this  some  attempts  were  made  to  poison  VnevSf 
and,  as  ia  reported,  to  take  away  his  life  by  sorcery.  That  beinff  discovered, 
some  of  Seqwuson^s  company,  an  Indian  sagamore  allied  tp,  and  an  intimate 
confederate  with  Myantinomoy  shot  at  (Thetis  as  he  was  going  down  Conectacatt 
River  with  a  arrow  or  two.  Fneu»,  according  to  the  foresaid  agreement," 
which  was,  in  case  of  difficulty  between  them,  that  the  English  should  be 
apjrfied  to  as  umpires^  complained  to  them.  They  endeavored  to  bring  about 
a  peace  between  Uneas  ana  Seaiuuaon ;  but  Seauasmm  would  hear  to  no  over- 
tures of  the  kind,  and  intimatea  that  he  should  be  borne  out  in  his  resolution 
by  MuaUuninomoh,  The  resuh  was  the  war  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account  in  the  life  of  Mittntunnanioh,  We  have  also  spoken  there  of  the 
agency  of  the  English  in  the  affidr  of  Jl^anhmnomoh^s  death ;  but  that  no  light 
mav  he  withheld  which  can  in  any  way  reflect  upon  that  important  as  well  as 
melancholy  event,  we  will  give  all  that  the  commissioners  have  recorded  in 
their  records  concerning  it  But  firsdy,  we  should  notice,  that,  after  MiatUtah' 
mamoh  was  taken  prisoner,  the  Indians  affirmed,  (the  adherenls  of  Uneas 
doubtless,)  that  Miemiunnomok  bad  engaged  the  Mohawks  to  join  him  in  his 
wars,  and  that  they  were  then  encampM  only  a  day's  journey  from  the  fron- 
tiers, waiting  ft>r  him  to  attain  his  liberty.    The  record  then  proceeds : — 

''Thene  Uunss  being  duly  weighed  and  considered,  the  commissioners 
^parently  see  that  Fncus  cannot  be  safe  while  Afycmknomo  lives;  but  that, 
etmer  by  secret  treachery  or  open  force,  his  life  will  be  still  in  danger. 
Wherefore  thej  think  he  may  justly  put  such  a  false  and  blood-thirsty  enemy 
to  death ;  but  m  his  own  jurisdiction,  not  in  the  English  plantations.  And 
advising  diat,  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  all  mercy  and  moderation  be  showed, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Indians  vrho  exercise  tortuKS  and  cruelty. 
And  Vneus  having  hitherto  shown  himself  a  fliend  to  the  English,  and  in  this 
craving  their  advice ;  [therefore,!  if  the  Nanohiggansitts  Indians  or  others 
shall  unjustly  assault  Fneua  for  tnis  execution,  upon  notice  and  request  the 
Enriiah  promise  to  assist  and  protect  him,  as  for  as  they  may,  against  such 
viofencc.* 

We  presume  not  to  commentate  upon  this  affiiir,  but  we  would  ask  whether 

•  3  Con.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iti.  135. 
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H  does  not  appear  as  probable^  that  Uhea$  had  coneerted  the  plan  wi4^  hit 
Pequot  subject  for  the  destruction  of  JUurnhmruMiioA,  as  that  the  latter  had 
plotted  for  the  destruction  of  the  fbnner.  Else,  why  did  JiSkafUunnomoh  put 
tiie  Pequot  to  death  ?  The  comraisaoners  do  not  say  that  the  Pequot  had  by 
his  confession  any  how  implicated  MUaUurmomoh.  Now,  if  this  Peauot  iiad 
been  employed  by  him,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  he  would  nave  put 
him  to  death,  especially  as  he  had  not  accused  him.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  had  acknowledged  himself  guilty  of  attempting  the  life  of  his  own 
sachem,  that  it  might  be  charged  upon  others,  it  is  to  us  a  plain  reason  why 
MUxntunnomoh  should  put  him  to  death,  being  fully  satisfied  of  his  guilt  upon 
his  own  confession*  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  plot  against 
Oneas  was  of  his  own  or  his  Pequot  subject's  planninff.  The  Pequot's  going 
over  to  Jl/Rantunnomoh  for  protection  is  no  evidence  of  that  chief's  participation 
in  his  plot  And  it  is  highly  probable  that,  after  they  had  left  the  English 
court,  bis  crime  was  aff^vated,  in  Miantunnomoh^s  view,  by  some  new  oon- 
fosion  or  discovery,  which  caused  him  to  be  forthwith  executed. 

As  though  well  assured  that  the  justness  of  their  interference  would  be 
called  in  question,  the  commissioners  shordy  after  added  another  clause  to 
their  records,  as  mucli  in  exoneration  of  their  conduct  as  they  could  find 
words  in  which  to  express  themselves.  They  argue  that,  **  whereas  UneoB 
was  advised  [by  themj  to  take  away  the  Kie  of  MianiunfunMh  whose  lawfUl 
captive  he  was,  they  [the  Narragansets]  may  well  understand  that  this  is  wi^ 
out  violation  of  any  covenant  between  them  and  us ;  for  Urwu  being  in  oon- 
federadon  with  us,  and  one  that  hath  diligently  observed  his  covenants  before 
mentioned,  for  aught  we  know,  and  requiring  advice  from  us,  upon  aerious 
consideration  of  the  premises,  viz.  his  treacherous  and  murderous  disposition 
against  Uncas,  &;c.  and  how  great  a  disturber  he  hath  been  of  the  common 
peace  of  the  whole  country,  we  could  not  in  respect  of  the  justice  of  the  case, 
safety  of  the  country,  and  faithfulness  of  our  friend,  do  otherwise  than  approve 
of  the  lawfiilnefls  of  his  death ;  which  agreeing  so  well  with  the  Indiansr  own 
manners,  and  concurring  with  the  practice  of  other  nations  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted ;  we  persuaded  ouraelves,  however  his  death  may  be  grievous 
at  present,  yet  the  peaceable  firuits  of  it  will  yield  not  only  matter  of  safety  to 
the  Indians,  but  profit  to  all  that  inhabit  this  continent" 

It  is  believed  that  the  reader  is  now  put  in  possession  of  every  thing  that 
the  Ene lish  could  say  for  themselves,  upon  the  execution  of  Jmmtunmnnoh, 
He  will  therefore  be  able  to  decide,  whether,  as  we  have  stated,  their  judg- 
ment was  made  up  of  one  kind  of  evidenco ;  and  whether  the  Narragansets 
had  any  lawyers  to  advocate  their  cause  before  the  commissioners. 

After  Mianiumwmoh  was  executed,  the  Narra^nsets  demanded  satisfhction 
of  Uneas  for  the  money  they  had  raised  and  paid  for  the  redemption  of  their 
chiefl  This  deman'd  was  through  the  English  commissioners ;  who,  when 
they  were  met,  in  Sept  1644,  deputed  Thomat  Sktrdon  to  notify  both  partiea 
to  appear  before  them,  that  they  might  decide  upon  the  case  acconung  to 
the  evidence  which  should  be  produced. 

It  af>pears  that  jEienemo,*  the  Niantick  sachem,  immediately  deputed 
ffPeefotruse,  a  sachem,  Pcnopiamet  and  PummumtfiSj  captains,  from  the  Narra- 
gansets, with  two  of  tiieir  men,  to  maintain  their  action  before  the  commie- 
sionera,  and  to  complain  of  some  insolences  of  UncoB  besides.f  On  a  full 
hearing,  the  commissioners  say,  that  nothinff  was  substantiated  by  them. 
"Though,"  they  say,  "several  discourses  had  passed  from  Unca$  and  his 
men,  that  for  such  quantities  of  wampum  and  such  parcels  of  other  goods  to 
a  great  value,  there  might  have  been  some  probability  of  sparing  his  li^" 
Hence  it  appears  that  UneoB  had  actually  entered  upon  a  neffotwtion  with 
the  Narraffansets,  as  in  the  lifo  of  J^Rantumumuih  has  been  stated ;  and  it  does 
not,  it  is  thought,  require  bat  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  general  drift  of 
these  affiurs,  to  discern,  that  Unea$  had  encouraged  the  Narragansets  to  send 

*  Tke  sane  afterwards  called  IMgret.  Janemo  was  doubtless  the  pranimeiatioDy  J  beiag 
at  that  time  prooottnced /< ;  therefore  Jianemo  mi^i  have  been  sometimes  ondsrstood  KtMie* 
WH>.     Wmlhrop  writes  tne  name  Ayanemo  io  one  instance. 

f  The  author  of  Tales  of  the  Indiant  seems  dismally  eonfbsed  m  attempting  Io  narrate 
fiese  aflhirt,  bot  see  Hazard,  n.  96  and  26. 
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wampum,  that  is,  their  money,  giving  them  to  understand  that  he  would  not 
he  hard  with  them ;  in  so  far,  tlmt  they  had  trusted  to  his  eenerosity,  and  sent 
him  a  considerable,  amount  The  very  face  of  it  shows  clearly,  that  it  was  a 
trick  of  Unoaa  to  leave  the  amount  indefinitely  stated,  which  gave  him  the 
chance,  (that  a  knave  will  always  seize  upon,)  to  act  according  to  tlie  caprice 
of  his  own  mind  on  any  pretence  afterwards. 

The  commissioners  say,  that  ^no  such  parcels  were  brought,'Vthough,  in 
a  few  lines  after,  in  their  records,  we  read :  ^  And  for  that  wampums  and 
goods  sent,  [to  Uncas^  as  they  were  but  smaU  pcarcelsy  and  scarce  considerable 
ror  such  a  purpose,"  namely,  the  redemption  of  their  chief:  and  still,  they 
add ;  ^  But  Uncos  denieth,  and  the  Narraganset  deputies  did  not  alledge, 
much  less  prove  that  any  ransom  was  agi-eed,  nor  so  much  as  any  treaty 
begun  to  redeem  their  imprisoned  sachem."  Therefore  it  appears  quite 
clear  that  Uncaa  had  all  the  English  in  his  favor,  who,  to  preserve  his  friend- 
ship, caressed  and  called  him  their  friend ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
agents  fi*om  the  Narragansets  were  firowned  upon,  and  no  doubt  labored  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  beinff  personally  known  to  the  English. 

As  to  the  ffoods  which  Imcas  had  received,  the  commissioners  say,  **A 
part  of  them  [were]  disposed  [of]  by  AEanttmnomoh  himself,  to  Uncai*  coun- 
sellors and  captains,  fbr  some  &vor,  either  past  or  hoped  for,  and  part  were 
given  and  sent  to  UncaSj  and  to  his  squaw  fbr  preserving  his  life  so  long,  and 
using  him  courteously  during  his  imprisonment" 

Here  ended  this  matter ;  but  before  the  Narraganset  deputies  left  the  court, 
the  English  made  them  sign  an  agreement,  that  thev  would  not  make  war 
upon  Uncas,  ^  vntill  after  the  next  planting  of  com."  And  even  then,  that 
they  should  give  90  days'  notice  to  the  Endish  before  commencing  hostili- 
ties. AJso  that  if  ''any  of  the  Nayantick  Pecotts  should  make  any  assault 
upon  Uncaa  or  any  of  his,  they  would  deliver  them  up  to  the  English  to  be 
punished  accordinff  to  their^  demerits.  And  that  they  would  not  use  any 
mieans  to  procure  tne  Mawhakes  to  come  against  Unccu  during  this  truce.*' 
At  the  same  time  the  English  took  due  care  to  notify  the  Narraganset  com- 
missioners, by  way  of  awing  them  into  terms,  that  if  they  did  molest  the 
Mohegans,  all  the  English  would  be  upon  them. 

The  date  of  this  agreement,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  is,  "  Hartford,  the  xviijth 
of  September,  1644,"  and  was  signed  by  four  Indians ;  one  besides  those 
named  above,  called  Chimough, 

That  no  passage  might  be  left  open  for  excuse,  in  case  of  war,  it  vms  also 
mentioned,  that  ''proof  of  the  ransom  charged  "  must  be  made  satis&ctory 
to  the  English  before  war  was  begun. 

The  power  of  Pessacxis  and  J^mgret  at  this  time  was  much  feared  by  the 
English,  and  they  were  ready  to  believe  any  reports  of  the  hostile  doings  of 
the  Narragansets,  who,  since  the  subjection  of  the  Pequots,  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  all  their  neighbors,  except  the  English,  as  the  Pequots  had 
done  before  them.  The  Mohegans  were  also  in  great  fear  of  them,  as  well 
after  as  before  the  death  of  Mtardunawmok ;  but  for  whose  misfortune  in 
being  made  a  prisoner  by  a  stratagem  of  Uncos,  or  his  captains,  the  English 
might  have  seen  fiu:  ffreater  troubles  firom  them  than  they  did,  judging  from 
the  known  abilities  of  that  great  chief. 

There  was  "  a  meeting  extraordinary  "  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies,  in  July,  1645,  at  Boston,  "  concemins  the  French  business,  and  the 
wars  between  Pissicus  and  Vnau  being  begun!"  Then:  first  business  was  to 
despatch  away  messengers  to  request  uip  appearance  of  the  head  men  of  the 
belligerents  to  appear  themselves  at  Boston,  or  to  send  some  of  their  chief 
men,  that  the  dimculties  between  them  might  be  settled. 

These  messengers,  Seiveant  John  Dames,  [Dcms^  Benedict  AmoLd,  and 
Francig  Smvth,  on  their  mi  arrival  at  Narraganset,  were  welcomed  b;^  the 
sachems,  wno  offered  them  guides  to  conduct  them  to  Uncos ;  but,  either 
having  understood  their  intentions,  or  judging  from  their  appearance  that 
the  J^glish  messengers  meant  them  no  good,  changed  their  deportment 
altogether,  and  in  the  mean  time  secretly  despatched  messengers  to  the 
Nianticks  before  them,  giving  ^em  to  unaerstand  what  was  ffoing  forward. 
After  this,  say  the  messengers,  **  there  was  nothing  but  proua  and  insolent 
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p&asaces  [from  MdgreL]  The  Indian  guides  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  nom  Pwmham  and  Sokakanoeo  were,  by  frowns  and  threatening  speeches, 
discouraged,  and  returned;  no  other  ffuides  could  be  obtained."  The 
sachems  said  they  knew,  by  what  was  done  «t  Hartford  last  year,  that  the 
English  would  urge  peace,  *^  hut  (kev  toere  resolvedy  they  said,  to  have  no  peace 
tnOioui  Uneas  his  head"  As  to  who  oegan  the  war,  they  cared  not,  but  thev 
were  resolved  to  continue  it ;  that  if  the  English  .did  not  withdraw  their 
soldiers  from  Uncas,  they  should  consider  it  a  breach  of  former  covenants, 
and  would  procure  as  many  Mohawks  as  the  English  had  soldiers  to  bring 
against  them.  They  reviled  Uncos  for  having  wounded  himself  and  then 
charging  it  upon  them,  and  said  he  was  no  friend  of  the  English,  but  would 
now,  if  he  durst,  kill  the  English  messengers,  and  lay  that  to  them.  There- 
fore, not  bein^  able  to  proceed,  the  Enfflish  messengers  returned  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  ana  acquainted  Pessaeus  of  what  had  passed,  desiring  he  would 
furnish  them  with  guides ;  **  he,  (in  scorn,  as  they  apprehended  it,)  offered 
them  an  old  Peacott  squaw." 

The  measengers  now  thought  themselves  in  danger  of  being  mas- 
sacred ;  *^  three  Indians  with  hatchets  standing  behind  the  interpreter  in  a 
suspicious  manner,  while  he  was  sp^iking  with  ressacus^  and  the  rest,  frowning 
and  expressing  much  distemper  in  their  countenance  and  carriage."  So, 
without  much  loss  of  time,  they  began  to  retrace  their  steps.  On  leaving 
Pessaeus^  they  told  him  they  should  lodge  at  an  English  trading  house  not  fiir 
off  that  night,  and  it*  he  wanted  to  send  any  word  to  the  English,  he  might  send 
to  them.  In  the  morning,  he  invited  them  to  return,  and  said  he  would  furnish 
diem  with  ipiidee  to  visit  UneaSy  but  he  would  not  suspend  hostilities.  Not  daring 
to  risk  the  journey,  the  messengers  returned  home.  Arnold^  the  interpreter, 
testified  that  this  was  a  true  relation  ^f  what  had  passed,  which  is  necessaiy  to 
he  borne  in  mind,  as  something  may  appear,  as  we  proceed,  impeaching  the 
wneky  of  AnoUL 

Meanwhile  the  commissioners  set  forth  an  armament  to  defend  UncaSf  at  all 
hazards.  To  justify  this  movement,  they  declare,  that,  **  considering  the  great 
provocations  offered,  and  the  necessity  we  should  be  put  unto  of  making  war 
upon  the  Narrohiggin,  &c.  and  being  also  careful  m  a  matter  of  so  great 
weight  and  general  concernment  to  see  the  way  cleared  and  to  give  satisfaction 
to  aD  the  colonists,  did  think  fit  to  advise  with  such  of  the  magistrates  and 
elders  of  the  Massachusetts  as  were  then  at  hand,  and  also  with  some  of  the 
chief  military  commanders  there,  who  being  assembled,  it  was  then  agreed : 
Fiist,  that  our  engagement  bound  us  to  aid  and  defend  the  Mohegan  sachem. 
Secondly,  that  this  aid  could  not  be  intended  only  to  defend  him  and  his^  in 
his  fert  or  habitation,  but,  (according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  such 
covenants  or  engagements  considered  with  the  ground  or  occasion  thereof)  so 
to  aid  him  as  hee  might  be  preserved  in  his  liberty  and  estate.  Thirdly,  that 
this  aid  must  be  spe^y,  least  he  might  be  swallowed  up  in  the  mean  time, 
and  80  come  too  late." 

^  According  to  the  counsel  and  determination  aforesaid,  the  commissioners, 
considering  the  present  danger  of  Uncos  the  Mohegan  sachem,  (his  fort  having 
been  divers  times  assaulted  by  a  great  army  of  the  Narrohikgansets,  &c) 
agreed  to  have  40  soldiers  sent  with  all  expedition  fer  his  defense."  Lieu- 
tenant Mtertcn  and  Sergeant  John  Dams  led  this  companv,  conducted  by  two  of 
^  Cutdujanakm*s"  Indians  as  guides.  Murton  was  ordered  not  to  nD»ke  an 
*  attempt  upon  the  town  otherwise  than  ui  Uncoil  defence."  Captain  Mason 
of  Connecticut  was  to  join  him,  and  take  the  chief  command.  Forty  men 
were  ordered  also  from  Connecticut,  and  30  from  New  Haven  under  Lieu- 
tenant Sealy.  In  their  mstructions  to  Mason,  the  commissioners  say,  *^  We  bo 
now  aim  at  the  protection  of  the  Mohegans,  that  we  would  have  no  opportunity 
neglected  to  weaken  the  Narragansets  and  their  confederates,  in  their  number 
of  men,  their  cane  canoes,  wigwams,  wampum  and  goods.  We  look  upon 
the  Nianticks  as  tlie  chief  incendiaries  and  causes  of  the  war,  and  should  be 
glad  they  might  first  feel  the  smart  of  it"  The  Nianticks,  therefore,  were 
particularly  to  be  had  in  view  by  Mason,  and  he  was  informed  at  the  same 
time  that  Massachusetts  and  Ptimouth  were  forthwith  to  send  <*  another  anny 
to  invade  the  Nairaganseta." 
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The  commisdonen  bow  proceeded  to  make  choice  of  a  commander  in 
chief  of  the  two  armies.  Major  Edward  QMona  was  unanimously  elected. 
In  his  instruetioiui  is  this  passage :  **  Whereas  the  scope  and  cause  of  this 
expeditioo  is  not  only  to  aid  the  Mohenms,  but  to  offend  the  NarraisansetSy 
Nianticks,  and  other  their  confhderales.^  He  was  directed  also  to  condude  a 
peace  with  them,  if  they  desired  it,  provided  it  were  made  with  special 
reference  to  damages,  &c.  And  they  say,  ''But  withal,  according  to  our 
engagements,  you  are  to  provide  for  iJnear  future  safety,  that  his  plantations 
be  not  invaded,  that  his  men  and  squaws  may  attend  their  planting  and  fidhing 
and  other  occasions  without  fear  or  injmy,  and  Fssam/equmej  PonJkam, 
Sokakonoeo^  Cutchamakm,  and  other  Indians,  friends  or  subjects  to  the  English, 
be  not  molested,"  Sec 

Boon  afler  the  death  of  Mumtwmomoh,  which  was  in  September,  1643,  his 
brother  Pes9aeu$,  "the  new  sachem  of  Narraganset,''  then  ''a  young  man 
about  dO,**  sent  to  Governor  Winihnp  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  present,  an  iMer 
coat,  a  girdle  of  wampum,  and  some  of  that  article  besides,  in  value  about 
£15.  The  messenger,  named  fF^/koae,*  also  a  sachem,  told  the  governor  that 
bis  chief  desired  to  continue  in  peace  with  the  Endish ;  but  that  he  was 
about  to  make  war  upon  Uncasj  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  hoped 
they  would  not  interfere,  nor  aid  Uneas.  The  governor  said  they  wished  to 
be  at  peace  with  alt  Indiians,  and  that  all  Indians  would  be  at  peace  among 
themselves,  and  that  they  must  agree  to  this,  or  they  could  not  accept  their 
present  WashoH  said  he  was  instructed  no  further  than  to  make  known  his 
mission  and  leave  the  present,  which  he  did,  and  returned  to  his  own  country. 
This  was  in  February,  1644,  N.  S.  Within  the  same  month,  the  same  messenger 
appeared  again  at  Boston ;  and  *^  his  errand  was,  (savs  Governor  WinOtrofp^)  that^ 
seeine  they,  at  our  request,  had  set  still  this  year,  mat  now  this  next  year  we 
woula  grant  their  request,  and  suf^r  them  to  fight  with  OnkOB^  wim  many 
arguments.''  But  he  was  answered,  that  the  En^ish  would  not  allow  such  a 
proceeding,  and  if  they  persisted  all  the  English  would  fall  upon  them. 

Planting  time,  and  30  days  besides,  had  pused  before  thd  English  sent  an 
army  to  invade  the  Narragansets.  PessacuB  and  the  other  chiefe  had  done  ail 
they  could  do  to  cause  the  English  to  remain  neutral,  but  now  determined  lo 
wait  no  looffer,  and  hostile  acts  were  committed  on  both  sides. 

'Hie  tramtionary  account  of  Unau^s  being  besieged  in  his  fort  by  the 
Narragansets  will  very  properlv  be  looked  lor  in  this  connection,  as  it  has 
not  only  adorned  some  tides  <tr  Ae  huHoM^  but  has  been  seriously  ui]ged  as 
troth  in  more  imposmg  forms.  What  we  are  about  to  give  is  contained  in 
a  letter,  dated  at  New  Haven,  19  September,  1796,  by  fTm.  L^fngukU^  and  di- 
rected Dr,  TrwndndL  • 

<*  At  the  time  the  Mohegan  tribe  of  Indians  were  besieged  by  the  Narraflan- 
set  tribe,  in  a  fort  near  the  River  Thames,  between  Norwich  and  New 
London,  the  provisions  of  the  besieged  being  nearly  exhausted,  Unoai^  their 
sachem,  found  means  to  inform  the  settlers  at  »iiybrook  of  their  distress,  and  the 
danger  they  would  be  in  from  the  Narra^nseta,  if  the  Mohegan  tribe  were  cut 
off.  Enrign  nomas  L^fingwdl^  one  ofme  first  setdera  there,  loaded  a  canoe 
with  beef,  com  and  peas,  and  in  the  night  time  paddled  from  Skybrook  into  the 
Thames,  and  had  the  address  to  set  the  whole  into  the  fort  of  the  besieged ; — 
received  a  deed  from  Unca$  of  ue  town  of  Norwich,  and  made  his  escape 
that  very  niffht.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  besiegers,  finding  Uneas  had 
procured  relief^  raised  the  siege,  and  the  Mohegan  tribe  were  saved,  and  have 
ever  proved  strict  friends  to  the  N.  England  settlers."  f 

The  above  agrees  very  well  with  Mr.  EMe^s  account  **  When  Vneas  and 
tribe  were  attacked  by  a  potent  enemy,  and  blocked  up  in  their  fort  on  a  hill, 
by  the  side  of  the  great  river,  and  almost  starved  to  death,  Lieut  7%of . 
itfingwXL^  Gapt  Bsn^.  BttmUfy  of  said  Norwich,  and  others,  secretly  carried 


*  Perbapt  the  same  as  Awatktn, 


TaSmat 

pwwryed  for  MO  yean."    M&UtStr. 
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their  pronrion,  in  the  nigfat  seasonB,  upon  which  the  enemy  raised  the  siege."* 
In  conaderation  of  which,  ^  Uncat  gave  sundry  donations  of  land,"  &c.t 

At  the  congress  of  the  commissioners  at  Boston,  in  1645,  above  mentioned, 
it  was  ascertamed  that  the  present  from  Pe»8acus  still  remained  among  them, 
and  therefore  he  might  think  it  was  probable  that  the  English  had  complied 
with  their  desires,  as  tfaev  bad  not  returned  it  Lest  this  should  be  so  under- 
stood, Captain  Hardm^i  Mr.  Wdbomt^  and  Benedict  AmM^  were  ordered  and 
conumnioned  to  repair  to  the  Narraffanset  country,  and  to  see,  if  possible,  * 
**  iHseus,  CanoumacuSf  Jantmo^  and  outer  sachems,  and  to  return  the  present 
before  mentioned,  and  to  infbrm  them  that  the  English  were  well  aware  of 
their  beginning  and  prosecuting  a  war  upon  UncaSy  and  their  **  having 
wounded  and  swin  divers  of  his  men,  seized  many  of  his  canoes,  taken  some 
prisoners,  spoiled  much  of  his  com,"  reftis^d  to  treat  with  him,  and  threaten- 
ed the  Enghsh.  Nevertheless,  if  they  would  come  diemselves  forthwith  to 
Boston,  they  should  be  heard  and  protected  in  their  journey,  but  that  none 
except  themselves  would  be  treated  with,  and  if  they  refused  to  come,  th» 
Engush  were  prepared  for 'war,  and  would  proceed  inmiediately  against 
them.   • 

Harding  and  Wdhome  proceeded  to  Providence,  where  JbnM  was  to  join 
diem.  But  he  was  not  there,  and  tbey  were  informed  that  he  dared  not 
venture  among  the  Narragansets.  Whether  he  had  been  acting  the  traUor 
with  them,  or  something  quite  as  much  to  merit  condemnation,  we  will  leave 
,  the  reader  to  judge  from  the  relation.  The  two  former,  therefore,  made  use  of 
Reverend  Mr.  HWieana  as  interpreter  in  their  business,  but  were  reprimanded 
by  the  conunissioners  fbr  it  on  their  return.  On  going  to  the  Narraganset 
sachems,  and  opening  their  business,  it  appeared  that  «1  they  were  oraered 
to  charge  them  with  was  not  true;  or,  at  least,  denied  by  them.  These 
chaiges,  it  appears,  had  been  preferred  bv  Amoldy  and  sworn  to  upon  oath. 
The  chiefs  said  **  that  lanemoj  the  Nyandck  sachem,  had  been  ill  divers  days, 
but  had  now  sent  six  men  to  present  his  respects  to  the  English,  and  to  declare 
his  assent  and  submission  to  what  the  Narrohiggenset  sachems  and  the  Eng- 
lish should  agree  upon." 

It  was  in  the  end  agreed,  that  the  chiefs,  Pessaeus^  Muxan,  and  diven 
others,  should  proceed  to  Boston,  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  th^  Enrlish, 
which  they  did,  in  company  with  Harding  and  Wdbamej  who  brought  back 
the  old  present,  and  for  which  they  also  received  the  censure  of  the  congressL 
l^ey  arrived  at  Boston  just  as  the  second  levy  of  troops  were  marching  out 
ftr  their  country,  and  thus  the  expedition  was  stayed  until  the  result  of  a 
treaty  should  be  made  known. 

It  appeared,  on  a  conference  with  the  conmussioners,  that  the  sachems  did 
not  fully  understand  the  Aature  of  all  the  charges  acainst  them  before  leaving 
their  country,  and  in  justice  to  them  it  should  be  observed,  that,  so  far  as  the 
record  goes,  their  case  appears  to  us  the  easiest  to  be  defended  of  the  three 
paities  concerned.  They  told  the  commissioners  of  sundry  charges  they  had 
•gsinst  UneaSf  but  they  said  they  could  not  hear  them,  fbr  Uncas  was  not 

*  Some  very  beauiilul  venes  appeared  several  yean  since  in  the  Connectieut  Mirror,  Co 
wUch  it  seems  the  above  had  ^ven  rise.  Thev  were  prefaced  with  the  followiiir  among 
other  observations :  "  In  the  neifi;hborhood  of  Mohegan  is  a  rude  recess,  environed  by  roeks, 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  me  *  chair  of  Uncas;'  and  that  the  people  of  Uneas  were 
pensbiag  with  htuger  when  LeJingieeU  brought  him  relief.    We  give  the  following  stanzas 

"  The  monarch  sat  on  his  rocky  throne, 
Before  him  the  waters  lay  j 
His^ards  were  shapeless  columns  of  stone. 
Their  loAy  helmets  with  moss  o'ergrown, 
And  their  spears  of  the  bracken  gray. 

"  Hb  lamps  were  the  fickle  stars,  that  beamed 

Tbroush  the  veil  of  their  midnifht  shroud, 
And  the  reudening  flashes  that  fitfully  gleamed 
When  the  distant  fires  of  the  war-dance  streamed 
Where  his  foes  in  fittntic  revel  screamed 

'Neath  their  eanopy  of  cload,"  4te. 

t  US.  iMIw  to  Dr.  IViMtaa,  before  eited,  aad  Hfii  of , 
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there  to  speak  for  himself;  and  that  they  had  hindered  his  being  notified  of 
their  coming.  As  to  a  breach  of  covenant,  they  maintained,  for  some  time, 
they  had  committed  none,  and  that  their  treatment  of  the  English  had  been 
misrepresented.  *<But,  (says  our  record,)  after  a  long  debate  and  some 
priuate  conferrence,  they  had  with  Serjeant  CuUicuU^  they  acknowledged 
thev  had  brooken  promise  or  couenant  in  the  afore  menconed  warrs, 
and  offerred  to  make  another  truce  with  VncaSy  either  till  next  plantins 
lyme,  as  they  had  done  last  yeare  at  Hartford,  or  for  a  yeare,  or  a  yeare  and 
a  Quarter." 

They  had  been  induced  to  make  this  admission,  no  doubt,  by  the  persua- 
sion of  CtiUicuty  who,  probably,  was  instructed  to  inform  them  that  the  safety 
of  their  country  depended  upon  their  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  this  time.  An  army  of  soldiers  was  at  that  moment  paradinj^  the 
streets,  in  all  the  pomposity  of  a  modem  training,  which  must  have  remmded 
them  of  the  horrible  destruction  of  their  kindred  at  Mystic  eight  years 
before. 

The  proposition  of  a  truce  being  objected  to  by  the  English,  ^one  of  the 
sachems  onered  a  stick  or  a  wand  to  the  commissioners,  expressing  himself, 
that  therewith  they  put  the  power  and  disposition  of  the  war  into  their  hands, 
and  desired  to  know  tohat  the  EngUsh  wndd  rtquire  <^  Mem."  Thev  were 
answered  that  the  expenses  and  trouble  they  had  caused  the  English  were 
very  great,  **  besides  the  damage  Fncaa  had  sustained ;  yet  to  show  thar 
modemamj  they  would  require  of  them  but  hooo  thouaand  fathome  of  white 
wampon  for  their  owne  satisfaccon,"  but  that  they  should  restore  to  Uncaa  all 
the  captives  and  canoes  taken  from  him,  and  make  restitution  for  all  the  com 
they  had  spoiled.  As  for  the  last-mentioned  offence,  the  sachems  asserted 
there  had  been  none  such ;  for  t^  was  not  the  moamar  of  ike  hidians  to  dt- 
strcy  com. 

This  most  excellent  and  indirect  reproof  must  have  had  no  small  effect  on 
those  who  heard  it,  as  no  doubt  some  of  the  actors  as  well  as  the  advisers  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Indians'  com,  previous  to  and  during  the  Pequot  war, 
were  now  present:  Block  Island,  and  the  fertile  fields  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Connecticut,  must  have  magnified  before  their  imaginations. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  thus  char|;e  was  merely  imaginary,  and  that 
Uncos  had  taken  and  killed  some  of  then*  people,  the  EngliSi  consented  that 
Uneas  ^tmght^  restore  such  captives  and  canoes  as  he  had  t^ken  from.tliem. 
FinaUy,  they  agreed  to  pay  the  virampum,  '^craning  onely  some  ease  in  the 
manner  and  tymes  of  payment,"  and  on  the  evening  of  *^  the  xxvijtA  of  the  6 
monthj  (August,)  1645,"  articles  to  the  fi>l]owing  effect  were  signed  oy  the 
principal  Indians  present: — 

1.  That  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks  had  made  war  upon  the  Moheffans 
contrary  to  former  treaties ;  that  the  English  had  sent  messengers  to  worn 
without  success,  which  had  made  them  prepare  for  war. 

2.  That  chiefs  duly  authorized  were  now  at  Boston,  and  having  acknowl- 
edged their  breach  of  treaties,  having  ^  thereby  not  only  endamaged  Vneas, 
but  had  brought  much  charge  and  trouble  vpon  all  the  English  colonies, 
which  they  confest  were  just  mev  should  satisfy." 

3.  That  the  sachems  agree  for  theur  nations  to  pay  to  the  English  2000 
fathom  **  of  good  white  wampum,  or  a  third  part  of  good  black  wampem- 
peage,  in  four  payments,  namely,"  500  fathom  in  20  days,  500  in  four  months, 
500  at  or  before  next  planting  time,  and  500  in  two  years,  which  the  English 
agree  to  accept  as  full  <<  satiefaccon." 

4  That  each  party  of  the  Indians  was  to  restore  to  the  other  all  chinfis 
taken,  and  where  canoes  were  destroyed,  others  *^  in  the  roome  of  them,  fiul 
as  good,"  were  to  be  given  in  retum.  The  English  obligated  themselves  for 
Uneas, 

5.  That  as  many  matters  cannot  be  treated  of  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
Uneasj  thev  are  to  be  deferred  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
at  Hartford,  in  Sept  1646,  where  both  parties  should  be  heard. 

6.  The  Narraganset  and  Niantic  sachems  bind  themselves  to  keep  peace 
with  the  English  and  their  sucoessors,  **  and  with  Fncas  the  Mohegan  aachem 
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and  his  men,  with  VsMonequmy^  Pomhamy  Sokaknooeoj  CutekamMnf  iSftoanaR,t 
PastaeonawcMj  and  all  others.  And  that,  in  case  difficulties  occur,  they  are 
to  appk  to  the  English. 

7.  Th^  promise  to  deliver  up  to  the  English  all  fugitives  who  shall  at  any 
time  be  found  amons  them ;  to  pay  a  yearlv  tribute,  ^  a  month  before  Indian 
harve8t,gevery  year  atter  this,  at  ftostoD,"  **£bT  all  such  Pecotts  as  live  amonest 
them,"  according  to  the  treaty  of  1638 ;{  ^namely,  one  fathom  of  white 
wampum  for  each  Pequot  man,  and  half  a  fiithom  for  each  Peacott  youth, 
and  one  hand  length  of  wampum  for  each  Peacott  man-child ;  and  if  ffeek" 
tooth  Cake§  reflise  to  pay  this  tribute  for  any  Peacotts  with  him,  tbe  Narro- 
higganset  sagamores  promise  to  assist  the  English  against  him ; "  and  to  yield 
up  to  the  English  the  whole  Pequot  country. 

8.  The  sachems  promise  to  deliver  four  of  their  children  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  **viz^  Pimocus  his  eldest  sonn,  the  soon  of  TaasaquanawUtj 
farother  to  PisMcus,  Awashomot  his  sonn,  and  Ewangtso^a  sonn,  a  Nyantick,  to 
be  kept  as  pledges  or  hostages,"  until  the  wampum  should  be  all  paid,  and  they 
had  met  Uncos  at  Hartford,  and  Jammo  and  fFypdotk  j|  had  signed  these  arti- 
cle&  As  the  children  were  to  be  sent  for,  WiiSwasky  Pomamse^  Jawa$9oe^  and 
fFaughuammo  offered  their  persons  as  security  for  their  delivery,  who  were 
accepted. 

9.  Both  the  securities  and  hostages  were  to  be  supported  at  the  chafge  of 
the  En^ish. 

10.  That  if  any  hostilities  were  committed  while  this  treaty  was  making, 
and  before  its  provisions  were  known,  such  acts  not  to  be  considered  a  viola- 
tioQ  thereof 

11.  They  agree  not  to  sell  any  of  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the 
eommissioners. 

12l  If  any  Pequots  should  be  found  amonff  them  who  had  murdered  Einff* 
hsh,  they  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  English.  Here  follow  the  names,  wim 
a  mark  to  each. 

Pessecus, 
AuMSAAquEN,  t  depui^ 

for  ike  Mumhdttf 
Abdas, 

POMMUBH, 
CUTCHAHAKINS, 
WsEKESAlfNO, 
WlTTOWASH. 

We  do  not  see  MexanCa  or  ^/Exanno*B  name  among  the  signers,  although 
he  is  mentioned  as  being  present,  unless  another  name  was  then  applied  to 
him.  There  were  four  interpreters  employed  upon  the  occasion,  namely, 
Sergeant  CvRicut  and  his  Indian  man,  Cvtchaniakin  and  Jonas.** 

From  this  time  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  conunissioners,  the  country 
seems  not  to  have  been  much  disturbed.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  UncaSf 
without  any  regard  to  the  promise  and  obligations  the  English  had  laid  them* 
selves  under  for  him,  undertook  to  chastise  a  Narraganset  sachem  for  some 
alleged  offence.  On  opening  their  congress,  at  New  Haven,  letters  from  Mr. 
Morton  and  Mr.  PeterSj  at  Pequot,  were  read  by  the  commissioners,  givina 
accounts  of  Uncaps  perfidy.  The  complainants  were  sent  to,  and  informed 
that  Uneas  was  shortly  to  be  there,  and  that  they  should  bring  their  proof  in 
order  to  a  trial. 

Meanwhile  Uneas  came,  who,  afler  waiting  a  few  days,  and  his  accusers 
not  appearing,  was  examined  and  dismissed.  It  appears  that  the  English  at 
Nameoke,  since  Saybrook,  were  the  suffering  pardr,  as  their  neighlwrhood 
was  the  scene  of  Uncaps  depredations.  Of  some  of  the  charges  he  acknowl- 
edged hunself  guilty,  especially  of  fighting  JSTedcwatk  [Wequashl  Cookt  so 
near  to  the  plantation  at  Pequot ;  although  he  alle^d  that  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish there  had  encouraged  Wtqaash  to  hunt  upon  his  lands.    He  was  informal 

*  Chuamequin.  t  Perhaps  Shoakamm,  or  ShoUm. 

t  See  pace  61,  anU  $  Wequath  Cook.  11  WepUeamoek. 

T  AwSqtdn,  »»  Son  of  C/nkataubut,  probdily. 
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that  his  brother  bad  ato  been  guilty  of  sopfie  o0eDce,  but  neither  the  accuser 
nor  the  accused  were  present,  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  acted  upon.  So^ 
after  a  kind  of  reprimandf  Uncos  was  dismissed,  as  we  have  just  mentioned. 
But  befi>re  he  had  left  the  town,  Mr.  fFm»  Morton  arrived  at  court,  with  three 
Indians,  to  maintain  the  action  against  him ;  he  was,  therefore,  called  in,  and  a 
hearing  was  had,  ^  but  the  commissioners  founde  noe  cause  to  alter  tl^  former 
writinge  giuen  him."  This  was  as  regarded  the  aftair  with  Wtamsh,  Mr. 
Morton  then  produced  a  Peiquot  powwow,  named  Wampuiheii  wno,  he  said, 
had  charged  tJncaa  with  having  hired  him  to  do  violence  to  another  Indian,  or 
to  procure  it  to  be  done,  which  accordingly  was  eftected,  the  Indian  being 
wounded  with  a  hatchet  This  crime  was  at  first  laid  to  the  charge  of  IVe- 
quash,  as  Uncos  had  intended.  ^But  after  fwards,]  the  Pequat's  powwow, 
troubled  in  conscience,  could  have  no  rest  till  he  had  discoured  Vncus  to  he. 
the  author."  He  first  related  his  euilt  to  Robing*  an  Indian  servant  of  Mr. 
Wmthrop ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  tne  whole  court,  fFampushet,  the  only  wit- 
ness, on  being  questioned  through  Mr.  StarUon,  the  interpreter,  told  a  story 
diametrically  me  reverse  of  what  he  had  before  stated.  **  He  cleared  Vncusy 
and  cast  the  plot  and  guilt  vpon  ^eekwash  Coakt  and  Robin;"  ^wnd  though 
the  other  two  Pequats,  whereof  the  one  was  RolMs  brother,  seemed  much 
offended,"  and  said  Uncaa  had  hired  him  to  alter  his  charge,  ^yet  he  persisted, 
and  aaid  ^exhoaah  Cooke  and  Robin  had  giuen  him  a  payre  of  breeches,  and 
TOX)mised  him  25  fadome  of  wampum,  to  cast  the  plot  upon  Fhnw,  and  that  the 
En^ish  plantacon  and  Pequats  Knew  it  The  commissioners  abhorring  this 
diuuish  ralshoode,  and  advisinge  VhcuSj  if  he  expected  any  favoure  and  respec^t 
firom  the  English,  to  haue  no  hand  in  any  such  designes  or  vniust  wayes."^ 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  court  did  not  doubt  much  of  the  villany  of  Uncos, 
but,  for  reasons  not  required  here  to  be  named,  he  was  treated  as  a  fond 
par^t  often  treats  a  disobedient  child ;  reminded  of  the  end  to  which  such 
crimes  lead ;  and  seem  to  threaten  chastisement  in  their  words,  while  their 
deportment  holds  out  quite  difterent  language. 

At  the  congress  of  the  United  Colonies,  at  Boston,  in  July,  1647,  Mr.  John 
WwOtrop  of  Connecticut  presented  a  petition,  ^in  the  name  of  many  Pequatta," 
in  the  preamble  of  whicn  Casmamon  and  ObecMquod  are  named,  requesting 
that  they  mi^ht  have  liberty  to  dwell  somewhere  under  the  protection  of  the 
English,  which  they  might  appoint  They  acknowledged  that  their  sachems 
and  people  had  done  very  ill  against  the  Enfflish  fbrmerly,  for  which  they  had 
justly  suffered  and  been  rightftilly  conquered  by  the  English ;  but  that  they  had 
had  no  hand,  by  consent  or  otherwise,  in  shedding  the  blood  of  the  English, 
and  that  it  was  by  the  advice  of  JSTtcauash  f  that  they  fled  firom  their  country, 
being  promised  by  him  that  the  Ennish  would  not  hurt  them,  if  they  did  not 
join  against  them.  The  names  of  o2  craving  pardon  and  protection  were  at 
the  same  time  communicated. 

In  answer  the  commissioners  say,  that  while  Wequash  lived  he  had  made  no 
mention  of  *<such  innocent  Pequats,  or  ftt>m  any  other  person  since;"  and  on 
**  enquiry  fix)m  Thomas  Stanton,  Grom  Foxon,  one  of  Uncus  his  men,  and  at  last 
by  confession  of  the  Pequats  present,  found  that  some  of  the  petitioners  were 
in  Mistick  fort  in  fight  against  the  English,  and  fled  av^y  in  die  smoke,"  and 
that  others  were  at  other  times  in  arms  against  the  English  and  Mohegans, 
and,  therefore,  the  ground  of  their  petition  was  false  and  deceitfiil 

It  appears  that  they  had  taken  refuge  under  Uncos,  who  had  promised  them 
good  usage,  which  was  probably  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  him  a 
tribute.    They  resided  at  this  time  at  Namyok. 

At  the  same  court,  Obechiquod  complained  that  Uncos  had  forcibly  taken 
away  his  wife,  and  criminally  obliged  ner  to  live  with  him.  "  Foxon  being 
present,  as  Uncas*s  depu^,  was  questioned  about  this  base  and  uusufferable 
outrage ;  he  denied  that  tineas  either  took  or  kept  away  ObechiquoiPs  wife  by 
fbrce,  and  afiSrmed  that  [on]  Obeckiquod's  withdrawing,  with  other  Pequota, 

*  His  Indian  name  was  Casmamonf  perhaps  the  same  as  CaMsassvmamon,  or  Casannemonf 

t  Wequathf  the  traitor.  He  became  a  noted  praying^  Indian,  after  the  Pequot  war,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  died  by  potoon.  Frequent  mention  will  be  found  of  him  elsewhere  in 
out  von. . 
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fix>ni  rTneoff,  his  wife  refused  to  go  with  him ;  and  that,  amonr  the  Indians,  it  'm 
ufiRial  when  a  wift  so  desertB  her  husband,  another  may  take  lier.  Ohechquod 
affirmed  that  Uneas  had  dealt  criminally  before,  and  still  kept  her  against 
her  wilL" 

Though  not  satisfied  in  point  of  proof,  the  commissioners  said,  ''Yet  ab- 
horing  Siat  lustful  adulterous  carriage  of  UneaSf  as  it  is  acknowledged  and 
mittigated  by  Foxon,^  and  ordered  that  he  should  restore  the  wife,  and  that 
Obemquod  have  liberty  to  settle  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  if^ere 
they  should  direct* 

Complaints  at  this  time  were  as  thick  upon  the  head  of  Uncaa  as  can  well 
be  conceived  of^  and  still  we  do  not  imagine  that  half  the  crimes  he  was  guilty 
of^  are  on  record.  Another  Indian  named  Sanms^  at  the  same  time,  complain- 
ed that  he  bad  dealt  in  like  manner  with  the  wife  of  another  chief,  since  dead ; 
that  he  had  taken  away  his  com  and  beans,  and  attempted  his  life  also.  The 
court  say  they  found  no  proof^  <*  first  or  last,  of  these  charges,**  stiU,  as  to  the 
com  and  bean^  **  Foxan  conceives  Uncas  seized  it  because  Sannopy  with  a 
Pequot,  in  a  d^rderly  manner  withdrew  himself  from  Uhcas/*  Hence  it 
seems  not  much  evidence  was  required,  as  Uncases  deputy  uniformly  pleaded 
guilty ;  and  the  court  could  do  no  less  than  order  that,  on  investigation,  he 
diouid  make  restitution.  As  to  iSbnnop,  who  was  ^no  Pe^juot,**  but  a  *<  Con- 
necticut Indian,^  he  had  liberty  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
also. 

To  the  charges  of  the  Pequots  against  Unnas^  of  *<his  vniustice  and  tyranny, 
drawinse  wampem  fh>m  them  vpon  new  pretences,"  <*tbey  say  they  haue 
giuen  him  wampam  40  times  since  they  came  vnder  him,  and  that  thev  haue 
sent  wampam  by  him  to  die  fhiglish  25  times,"  and  had  no  account  that  he 
ev^er  delivered  it ;  it  was  answered  by  JVzon,  that  Uncas  bad  received  wam- 

Eum  divers  times  as  tribute,  but  denied  that,  in  particular,  aiw  had  been  given 
im  for  the  English,  and  that  ''he  thinks  the  nomber  of'^^S  times  to  be 
ai^^ther  felse." 

'Hiere  were  a  long  train  of  charges  against  Ufuxa  for  his  oppression  of  the 
Pequots,  which  when  the  commissioners  had  heard  through,  they  **  ordered 
that  Vncus  be  duly  reproved,  and  seriously  enfbrmed  that  the  English  cannot 
owne  or  protect  him  in  any  vnlawful,  much  lesse  trecherous  and  outrageous 
coursesL"  And  notwithstanding  the  commissioners  seem  not  to  doubt  of  the 
rascality  of  their  ally,  yet  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  to  relieve  the 
distressed  Pequo^,  because  that  "after  the  [Pequot]  warre  they  spared  the 
lines  of  such  as  had  noe  hand  in  the  blonde  of  the  English."  To  say  the  least 
of  which,  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  consideration,  that  because  some  innocent 
people  had  not  been  destroyed  in  war,  they  might  be  harassed  according  as 
the  caprice  of  abandoned  minds  might  dictate* 

Mr.  John  WirUhrop  next  prefers  a  complaint  against  Uncaa  from  another 
quarter :  the  Nipmiiks  had  oeen  attacked,  in  1646,  by  130  Mohegans,  under 
Nbtaecrua,  a  brotner  of  Uneas.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  killed  any  of  them, 
but  robbed  them  of  effects  to  a  great  amount ;  among  which  are  enumerated 
35  fiithom  of  wampum,  10  copper  kettles,  10  **  great  nempen  baskets,"  many 
bear  skins,  deer  skins,  &c.  Of  this  charge  Fozon  said  Vneaa  was  not  guilty, 
for  that  be  knew  nothing  of  JSTowtqwCa  proceedings  in  it ;  that  at  the  time  of 
it  [September]  Unc(u^  with  his  chief  counsellors,  was  at  New  Haven  with  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies;  and  that  Notoequa  had  at  the  same 
time  robbed  some  of  Uncaps  own  people. 

*  It  was  also  urged  by  Wintkropj  that  not  long  before  the  meeting  of  the  conv- 
mistaoners  in  September,  1647,  this  same  AVtee^ua  had  been  with  40  or  50  men 
to  Fisher's  Island,  where  he  had  broken  up  a  canoe  belonging  to  him,  and  greatly 
alarmed  his  man  and  an  Indian  who  were  there  at  that  time.  That  Abtregua 
next  ''hovered  against  the  English  plantation,  in  a  suspicious  manner,  with  40 
or  50  of  his  men,  many  of  them  armed  with  gunns,  to  the  affrightment  not 
onely  of  the  Indians  on  the  shore  (soe  that  some  of  them  began  to  bring  their 

goo^  to  the  English  houses)  but  divers  of  the  English  themselues." 

--'■■■ ■    I I.  I,.  ^.        ■  II . .  ^,  .  ■  ■  I  ..III.       .  ,-...<. 

*  This  chief  is  the  same,  we  believe,  called  in  a  later  part  of  the  records  (Hazard,  ii.  413) 

Abbaduekwood.    He  was  fined^  with  seven  otliers,  ten  fathom  of  wampum  for  going  to  fight 

the  Foconptuck  Indians  with  Uneat.  in  the  smniiier  of  16S9. 
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Thi^se  chams  \majf  admitted  bv  Foxon^  the  commiaBioDefs  « ordered  that 
Ftuus  from  them  be  fully  informed,  that  he  must  either  regulate  and  continue 
his  brother  in  a  righteous  and  peaceable  frame  for  the  future  vnderstandinge, 
and  providing  that  vpon  due  proof  due  restitution  to  be  made  to  such  as  haue 
been  wrongea  by  him,  or  else  wholy  disert  and  leaue  him,  that  the  Narragen- 
aett  and  others  may  requere  and  recouer  satisfaction  as  they  can." 

We  pass  now  to  the  year  1651,  omitting  to  notice  some  few  events  more  or 
less  connected  ¥dth  our  subject,  which,  in  another  chapter,  may  properly  pass 
under  review. 

Lest  year,  Thonuu  SUmUm  bad  been  ordered  <<  to  get  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber and  names  of  the  several  Pequots  living  among  the  Narragansets,  Nianticks, 
or  Mohegan  Indians,  &c. ;  who,  by  an  agreement  made  afler  the  Pequot  war,  arc 
jusdy  tributaries  to  the  English  colonies,  and  to  receive  the  tribute  due  for  this 
last  year."  SUmJUm  now  appeared  as  interpreter,  and  with  him  came  also 
Uncaa  and  several  of  his  men,  fFeqiuuh  Cook  and  some  of  ^AtTtnocr^^tf"  men, 
^  Robert^  a  Pequot,  sometimes  a  servant  to  Mr.  Winthropf  and  some  with  him, 
and  some  Pequots  living  on  Long  Island."  They  at  mis  time  .delivered  312 
ftthom  of  wampum.    Of  this  Uncaa  brought  79,  NimgrtVa  men  91,  &c. 

^This  wampum  being  laid  down,  Uncag  and  others  of  the  Pequots 
demanded  why  this  tribute  was  required,  how  long  it  was  to  continue,  and 
whether  the  children  to  be  born  bereailer  were  to  pay  it."  They  were 
answered  that  the  tribute  had  been  due  yearly  from  the  Pequots  since  1638, 
OB  account  of  their  murders,  wars,  &c.  upon  the  Enelish.  **  Wherefore  the 
coomiissionerB  might  have  required  both  account  and  payment,  as  of  a  juat 
debt,  for  time  past,  but  are  contented,  if  it  be  thankfully  accepted,  to  remit 
what  is  past,  accounting  only  from  1650,  when  Thomas  StanJUnCs  employment 
and  salary  beffan."  Also  that  the  tribute  should  end  in  ten  vears  more,  and 
that  children  hereafier  bom  should  be  exempt  Hitherto  all  male  children 
were  taxed. 

The  next  matter  with  which  we  shall  proceed,  has,  in  the  life  of  Ouaomt' 
ftim,  been  merely  glanced  at,  and  reserved  for  this  place,  to  which  it  more 
nroperly  belongs. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  year  1661,  and  it  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
that  a  war  broke  out  between  Uncaa  and  the  old  sachem  Ixefbre  named.  It 
seems  very  clear  that  the  Wampanoags  had  been  friendly  to  the  Narragansets, 
for  a  long  time  previous;  being  separated  from  them,  were  not  often 
involved  in  their  troubles.  They  saw  how  Uncas  was  fovored  by  the  English, 
and  were,  therefore,  careful  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mohegans,  from 
whom  they  were  still  &rther  removed.  Of  the  rise,  progress  and  termination 
of  their  war  upon  the  Quabaogs,  a  tribe  of  Nipmuks  belondng  to  Wasama^yiy 
the  reader  may  gather  the  most  important  facts  frojn  some  documents,*  which 
we  shall  in  the  next  place  lay  before  him. 

^'Mercurius  de  Qqabacoitk,  or  a  declaration  of  the  dealings  of  Uncaa 
and  the  Mohegin  Indians,  to  certain  Indians  the  inhabitants  of  Quabaconk, 
21, 3d  mo.  1661. 

"  About  ten  weeks  since  Uncaa*  son,  accompanied  with  70  Indians,  set  upon 
the  Indians  at  Quabaconk,  and  slew  three  persons,  and  carried  away  six  pris- 
oners ;  among  which  were  one  squaw  and  her  two  children,  whom  when  he 
had  brought  to  the  fort,  Uncaa  dismissed  the  squaw,  on  conditions  that  she 
would  go  home  and  brinff  him  £25  in  peag,  two  guns  and  two  blankets,  for 
the  release  of  herself  and  her  children,  which  as  yet  she  hath  not  done,  being 
retained  by  the  sagamore  of  Weshakeim,  in  hopes  that  their  league  with  the 
English  will  free  them. 

**  At  the  same  tune  he  carried  away  also,  in  stuff  and  money,  to  the  value 
of  £37,  and  at  such  time  as  Uncaa  received  notice  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
English  io  the  Massachusetts  by  die  worshipful  Mr.  Winihrop^  he  insolently 
laughed  them  to  scorn,  and  professed  that  he  would  still  go  on  as  he  had 
begun,  and  assay  who  dares  to  controll  him.  Moreover,  four  days  auioe 
there  came  home  a  prisoner  that  escaped ;  two  yet  remaining,  whom  Uncaa 

*  Id  manuscripty  aod  inever  before  pubtiahed. 
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tlireateD%  the  one  of  them  to  kiJly  aiid  the  other  to  sell  away  as  a  slave,  and 
still  threateDs  to  continue  his  war  against  them,  uotwithstanainff  any  prohibi- 
tioD  whatsoever;  whose  very  threats  are  so  terrible,  that  our  Indians  dare  not 
wander  far  from  the  towns  ahout  the  Indians  for  fear  of  surprise. 

•  From  the  relation  of 

PAMBASSUA, 

and  testimony  of 

Wasamagiit, 

and  others." 

From  this  narrative  it  is  very  plain  that  Uncas  cared  very  litde  for  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  English :  it  is  phuo,  also,  that  he  knew  as  well  as  they  what 
kept  them  from  d^Jing  as  severely  with  him  as  with  the  Narragansets,  his 
neighbors.  They  must  succumb  to  him,  to  keep  him  in  a  temper  to  aid  in 
fighting  their  battles  when  called,  upon.  Hence,  when  he  had  conunitted  the 
grossest  insults  on  other  Indians,  the  wheels  a£  justice  often  moved  so  slowi 
that  they  arrived  not  at  their  object  until  it  had  become  quite  another  matter* 
It  must,  however,  be  considered,  that  the  English  were  very  peculiarly  sit- 
uated— upon  the  very  marffin  of  an  unknown  wndemess,  inclosed  but  on  one 
side  by  Indians,  whose  chief  business  was  war.  They  had  destroyed  the 
Pequots,  but  this  only  added  to  their  fears,  for  they  knew  that  revenge  lurked 
still  in  the  breasts  of  many,  who  only  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
grutiJ^  it ;  therefore,  so  long  as  one  of  the  most  niunerous  tribes  could  possi- 
bly be  kept  on  their  side,  the  English  considered  themselves  in  safety.  They 
bad  made  many  missteps  in  theu*  proceedings  with  the  Indians,  owing  some* 
times  to  one  cause  and  sometimes  to  ano&er,  for  which  now  there  was  no 
remedy ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  at  this  day,  if  any  set  of  men  were 
to  go  into  an  unknown  region  and  settle  amonff  wild  men,  that  they  would 

get  along  with  them  so  much  better  than  our  fathers  did  with  the  Indians 
ere,  as  some  may  have  imagined.  These  are  conedderations  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  '^wrongs  of  tlie  Indians."  They  seem 
the  more  necessary  in  this  place ;  for,  in  the  biomphv  of  Uncaay  there  is  as 
much,  perhaps,  to  censure  regarding  the  acts  of  the  l!nglish,  as  in  any  other 
article  of  Indian  history. 

The  narrative  just  recited,  being  sent  in  to  the  court  of  Massachusetts,  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  who,  on  the  1  June,  reported, 

That  letters  should  be  sent  to  Uncas,  signifying  how  sensible  the  court  was 
of  the  iniuries  he  had  done  them,  by  his  outrage  upon  the  Indians  of  Quaba- 
ronk,  who  lived  under  their  sagamore,  Wassamaginj  as  set  forth  in  the 
narrative.  That,  therefore,  they  now  desired  him  to  give  up  the  captives  and 
make  restitution  for  all  the  goods  taken  from  them,  and  to  forbear  u>r  time  to 
come  all  such  unlawfiil  acts.  That,  if  Wassamc^n  or  his  subjects  had  or 
should  do  him  or  his  subjects  any  wrong,  die  English  would,  upon  due 
proof^  cause  recompense  to  be  made.  Also  that  Uncas  be  given  to  under- 
stand and  assured,  that  if  he  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request,  they  were 
then  resolved  to  right  the  injuries  upon  him  and  his,  and  fbr  all  coats  they 
might  be  put  to  in  the  service.  ^'That  fbr  the  encouragement  and  safety  of 
the  sayd  Wassamagin  and  his  subjects,  there  be  by  order  of  Major  ffukard 
three  or  four  arm^  men,  well  accomodate  in  all  respects,  with  a  proporcon 
of  powder,  bulletts  and  match  sent  from  Lancaster  to  Quabaconk  vnto  the 
sayd  Wassamagtn,  there  to  stay  a  night  or  two,  and  to  shoote  of  their  mus- 
quets  so  often,  and  in  such  wise,  as  the  major  shall  direct,  to  terrific  the 
enemies  of  H^assamagmj  and  so  to  return  home  again."  To  inform  Wassama- 
gin  and  his  subjects,  that  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  would  esteem  it  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  regard,  if  they  would  permit  them  to  have  the 
c^itives  to  be  recovered  from  Uncas,  to  bring  them  up  in  a  proper  manner, 
that  they  might  be  serviceable  to  their  friends,  &c.  Also,  ''aduice  and  re- 
quire Wdssamofrin  and  his  men  to  be  verie  carefuH  of  iniuring  or  any  wajfi 
prouoking  of  r  neat,  or  any  of  his  men,  as  he  will  answer  our  dl^leasure 
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therein,  and  incurr  due  punishment  for  the  same.*'  That  if  Uncas  committed 
any  other  hostile  acts,  he  must  complain  to  them,  dz^c*  Thus  Wassamegin 
was  as  much  threatened  as  Uncaa. 

Matters  seem  to  have  remained  thus  until  the  meeting  of  the  conmiission- 
ers  in  September  following ;  when,  in  due  course,  the  business  vffiB  called  up, 
and  actea  upon  as  follows : — 

**  Vpon  complaint  made  to  the  comissionars  of  the  Massachusetts  against 
VnkaSy  this  following  message  was  sent  to  him : — 

**  Vncaa*  wee  haue  receiued  information  and  complaint  from  the  generall 
court  of  tne  Massachusetts  of  youer  hostile  invading  of  Wosamequin  and  the 
Indians  of  Quabakutt,  whoe  are  and  longe  haue  bine  subjects  to  the  English, 
killing  some  and  carrying  away  others ;  spovling  theire  goods  to  the  vallue  of 
331b.  as  they  alle^"  That  he  had  done  this  contrary  to  his  covenants,  and 
had  taken  no  notice  of  the  demands  of  the  Massachusetts,  though  some  time 
once  they  had  ordered  him  to  deliver  up  the  captives,  make  remuneration, 
Slc.  And  to  all  he  had  returned  no  answer ;  ^  which,"  continues  the  letter, 
''seemes  to  bee  an  insolent  and  proud  carriage  of  youers-  We  cannot  but 
wonder  att  it,  and  must  beare  witness  against  it"  He  was,  as  before,  required 
to  return  the  captives,  &c.  and  give  reasons  for  his  operations ;  and  if  he 
neglected  to  do  so,  the  Massachusetts  were  at  liberty  to  right  themselves. 
'  In  the  mean  time,  as  we  apprehend,  a  letter  from  Uncas  was  received,  writ- 
ten by  Captain  Mason,  which  was  as  foUows : — 

''Whereas  there  was  a  warrant  sent  from  the  court  of  Boston,  dated  in  my 
last  to  Vncas,  sachem  of  Mohegen,  wherin  it  was  declared  vpon  the  com- 
l^aint  of  Wtsamequeny  f  a  sachem  subject  to  the  Massachusetts,  that  the  sdd 
Vncas  had  offered  great  violence  to  theire  subjects  at  Quabauk,  killing  some  and 
taking  others  captiue ;  which  warrant  came  not  to  Uncas^  not  aboue  20  daies 
before  these  presents,  who,  being  summoned  by  Major  John  Mason^  in  full 
scope  of  the  said  warrant,  wherein  he  was  deeply  charged  if  he  did  not  return 
the  captiues,  and  £33  damage,  then  the  Massachusetts  would  recouer  it  by 
force  of  armes,  which  to  him  was  uery  grieuous :  professing  he  was  alto^ther 
ignorant  that  they  were  subjects  belonging  to  the  Massachusetts ;  and  further 
Aid  tl)at  they  were  none  of  Wesamequen^s  men,  but  belonging  to  Onopequitij  his 
deadly  enemie,  whoe  was  there  borne ;  one  of  the  men  then  taken  was  his 
own  cousin,  who  had  formerly  fought  against  him  in  his  own  person ;  and  yett 
sett  him  att  libertie ;  and  further  saith  that  all  the  captiues  were  sent  home. 
Alsoe  that  We8aime^in\^8']  son  I  and  diuers  of  his  men  bad  fought  against  him 
diuers  times.  This  he  desired  might  bee  returned  as  his  answare  to  the 
comissioners. 

**  Alexander  allis  Wamsutta,  sachem  of  Sowamsett,  being  now  att  Plymouth, 
hee  challenged  Quabauke  Indians  to  belong  to  him  ;  and  further  said  that  hee 
did  warr  against  Vncas  this  summer  on  that  account  § 

Signed  by 

John  Mason." 


*  Here  end  our  MSS.  relating  to  thti  affair. 

t  By  IhiB  it  woald  seem  that  MassaaoU  had,  for  some  time,  resided  among  the  Nipmucks. 
He  had,  probably,  given  up  Pokanoket  to  bis  sons. 

X  There  can  scarce  b^  a  doubt  that  this  refers  to  Alexander,  and  that  the  next  paragraph 
confirms  it ;  hence  Maatasoit  was  alive  in  Af ay,  1661,  as  we  have  before  stated.  And  tne 
«b<yve  letter  of  Maaon  was  probably  written  in  September,  or  while  the  commissioners  were 
in  session. 

A  It  seems  always  to  have  been  uncertain  to  whom  the  Nipmucks  belonged.  Roger 
WUliama  savs,  in  1668,  "  That  all  the  Neepmucks  were  unqueslionablv  subject  to  the  Nan- 
kigonset  sachems,  and,  in  a  special  manner,  to  Mefksah,  the  son  of  ClauruntmcuSf  and  late 
husband  to  this  old  Squaw- Sachenif  now  only  surviving.  I  have  abundant  and  daily  proof  of 
it,"  &e.    M8.  letter.    See  life  MasaasoUf  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

At  one  time,  KutahamaHn  claimed  some  of  the  Nipmucks,  or  consented  to  be  made  a  tool 
of  by  some  of  them,  for  some  private  end.  But  Mr.  Pynchon  said  they  would  not  own  him  as 
a  sachem  any  longer  "  than  tne  sun  shined  upon  him.^'  Had  the^r  falelonced  to  him,  Massa^ 
ehusetts  must  have  owned  ihem,  which  would  have  involved  them  in  much  difficulty  in  1648 
by  reason  of  several  murders  among  tbem. 
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The  psiticulare  of  the  iflsue  of  these  troubleB  were  not  recorded^  and  the 
presumptioD  is,  that  Uneas  complied  with  the  reasonable  requests  of  the  Eng- 
usfa,  ana  the  old,  peaceable  Ousamequmf  beiog  unwillingto  get  into  difficulty, 
put  up  with  the  result  without  avenging  his  wronss.  His  son,  WamavMa^  as 
will  be  seen,  about  this  timo  foimd  huoself  involved  in  difficulties  nearer 
home,  which  probably  prevented  him  fit>m  continuing  the  war  against  VncoM^ 
had  he  been  otherwise  disposed. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Of  tkt  pMuot  nation — Qeography  rftJidr  country — Sassacus,  their  first  ehi^,  known 
to  ike  EngUsk — Tassaquanott — n^ar — The  cause  of  it — We^uabh — Canonieua  and 
Miantunnamok  aeeusea  of  harboring  fugitive  Pequoto—Sassamon — ^Mohovottc^— 

Otask — CABflASSIRirAMOV. 

**  Bat  linca  I've  mentioiMd  fjannnt^  great  nune, 
ThiU  day  lo  much  a  terror  where  it  eame ; 
Let  me,  in  proseoutioo  of  my  story, 
Say  •omething  of  bii  pride  wad  kingdom'a  glory.** — Wolcott. 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  HuJbhardj^  that  the  PequotB,f  *<  being  a  more  fierce,  cruel, 
and  warlike  people  than  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  came  down  out  of  the  more 
inland  parts  of  the  continent,  and  by  force  seized  upon  one  of  the  goodliest 
places  near  the  sea,  and  became  a  terror  to  all  their  neighbors."  The  time  of 
their  emigration  is  unknown.  They  made  all  the  other  tribes  **  stand  in  awe, 
though  fewer  in  number  than  the  Narragansets,  that  bordered  next  upon 

theni.''t 
Their  country,  aceordinff  to  Mr.  Crookm,^  "the  English  of  Connecticut 

jurisdiction,  doth  now,  [1674,]  for  the  most  part,  poesess."  Their  dominion, 
or  that  of  their  chief  sacnem,  was,  according  to  the  same  author,  ''over  diven 
petty  sagamores ;  as  over  pojrt  of  Long  Island,  over  the  Mohesans,  and  oyer 
die  sagamores  of  Quinapeake,  [now  New  Haven,!  yea,  over  all  Uie  people  that 
dwek  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  over  some  or  the  most  southerly  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Nipmuck  country,  about  Quinabaa^."  The  principal  seat  of  the 
sagamores  was  near  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River,  now  callea  the  Thames, 
where  New  London  stands.  *^  These  Pequots,  as  old  Indians  relate,  could,  in 
former  times^  raise  4000  men  fit  for  war."  I  The  first  great  chief  of  this 
nation,  known  to  the  English,  was 

Sassacus,  whose  name  was  a  terror  to  all  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians. 
From  the  firutful  letters  of  the  Reverend  Roger  ffUluanSf  we  learn  that  be  had 
a  brother  by  the  name  of  Puppompoge$^  whose  residence  was  at  Monahiganick, 
probably  Mobegan.  Although  Satsaciu^s  principal  residence  was  upon  the 
Thames,  yet,  in  his  highest  prosperity,  he  had  under  him  no  less  than  96 
sachems,  aod  his  dominions  were  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  Hudson's  River, 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea-coast  Long  Island  was  also  under  him,  and  his 
authority  was  undisputed  far  into  the  country. 

A  brother  of  SauaeuSy  named  TatBoquanott,  survived  the  Pequot  war,  and 
was  one  of  those  complained  of  by  Oniu  in  1647,  for  giving  his  countrymen 
**  crooked  counsell"  about  a  present  of  vrampum,  which  he  had  advised  to  be 
given  to  the  English  instead  of  him.  It  appears  that  on  the  death  of  a  child 
of  Uneasj  the  requots  had  presented  him  with  100  fethom  of  wampum,V 
which,  when  Tas$aquanoU  knew,  he  disapproved  of  it,  politicly  urging,  that 
if  the  English  were  conciliated  by  any  means  towards  them,  it  mattered  not 
much  about  Vnetu. 

*  Narrative,  i.  116. 

t  We  believe  this  name  meant  Oray  foiee,  hence  Oray-lbx  InHiaat,  or  PequoU. 

I  Hist.  New  Endand,  33. 
See  his  CoUectione  in  1  CoD.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  L  147.  |  Ibid. 

Haxard,  WaX.  Col.  u.  90. 
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We  are  iafiinned,*  that  Connecdcut  was  clabned  by  right  of  conquest  at 
fOA  time  by  the  first  white  settlers,  who  found  much  of  it  cultivated  and  see- 
ded by  its  Indian  inhabitants,  although  they  endeavored  that  it  should  be 
uidferslood  otherwise.  The  numbers  of  the  natives  in  that  region  were 
« thousands,  who  had  three  kings,  viz.  C&rmeeHtotej  Qumnwiog^  and  Sassa- 
CVB."  Cbnnecfjeole  was  ^emperor,"  or  chief  of  chiefs,  an  elevation  in  which 
he  and  his  ancestors  had  stood  for  about  400  years,  according  to  their  tra- 
ditions. 

About  the  time  the  English  had  determined  on  the  subjugation  of  the  Pe- 
quots,  Roger  WUliams  wrote  to  Governor  Wintknp  of  Massachusetts,  giving 
him  important  directions  how  they  should  proceed  to  advantage,  and  what 
was  very  important  then,  gave  the  Allowing  rude  draft  of  their  countiy : — 

RiTor  Q,Dnnihtieut.f 


O  *■  A»rt  of  the  Niantaqiiit|  men,  ooafedenle  with  tha  Peqnts. 
Mohiganie  RWer. 

Ohom-  I  .  1 1  owaak0,(&  the 
O  WeiiMbaaki,  where  ■wanp  ( ]  1 1  3  or  4  milot  from 

SucMW,  the  chief  Mchlm,  If. 

Mia-  O  tick,  where  if  MamokQJH  another  chief  aaehim. 

RiTor. 

Najan-  O  taqoit,t  where  ie  Wtfittmmuk  aad  oar  ftieada 

River. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  ffWrniw  urges  the  necessity  of  employinff  faithfhl 
^  ikies  for  the  English  forces ;  ''as  shall  be  best  liked  of  [to]  be  taken  sJons 
to  direct,  especiallv  two  Pequts ;  viz.  Wequash,  [whose  name  signified  a  sivvoJ 
and  WvUackquiadbomminj  valiant  men,  especially  the  latter,  who  have  livea 
these  three  or  four  years  with  the  Nanhiggonticks,  and  know  eveiy  paas  and 
passage  amongst  them,  who  desire  armor  to  enter  their  houses." 

In  1634,  as  has  been  before  incidentally  mentioned,  one  Caplahi  Si&m  vfas 
killed  by  the  Pequots,  while  upon  a  trading  expedition  in  Connecticut  River. 
Without  knovnng  the  reason  of  their  killinji^  SEone,  the  English  demanded  the 
murderers  soon  after,  and  as  Sassacus  was  mvolved  in  troubles  vfitfa  the  Nar- 
ragaasets  and  all  his  neighbors,  he  thought  it  not  best  entirety  to  slight  the 
demand  of  the  English ;  he  therefore  sent  messengers  to  Boston,  where  diey 
arrived  6  November,  vnth  offers  of  peace,  which,  after  considerable  delibera- 
tion on  the  part  of  tiie  English,  were  accepted,  and  a  treaty  was  enteied  into 
on  the  9th  following. 

A  messenger  had  been  sent,  in  October,  upon  the  same  errand,  but  was 
dismissed  with  orders  to  inform  Sastaeus^  that  ne  must  send  persons  of  greater 
ouality,  and  then  the  Enstish  would  treat  with  hino.  ''He  brou^t,"  says 
ffiathrop^  "  two  bundles  of  sticks,  whereby  he  signified  how  many  beaver  and 
otter  skins  he  would  give  us  for  that  end,  and  great  store  of  v^ampompeage, 
(about  two  bushels,  by  his  description.)*^  He  had  a  smaO  present  with  him, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  English,  who  gave  him  in  return,  «  a  moose  coat 
of  as  good  value." 

The  treaty  entered  ipto  on  the  9  November,  1634,  between  the  Pequots  and 
En^dish,  stipulated  that  the  murdems  of  Captain  8hM  should  be  given  up  to 
the  English,  of  whom  there  were  at  that  time  left  but  two,  as  attested  by  the 
ambassadprsof  SosMWiif^  who  ftirtiier  observed  in  exfdanation,  that  the  sachem 
in  whose  time  the  act  was  committed,  was  dead,  having  been  skin  in  a  war 
with  the  Dutch,  and  that  all  the  men  conoemed  in  it,  except  two,  had/ilso 
died  of  the  small-pox.  This,  together  with  the  Acts  given  in  concerning  the 
death  of  Sbme,  inclined  the  English  to  believe  the  account  altogether ;  and, 
but  for  what  happened  afterwards,  it  is  probable  that  the  historians  c€  that 


* 


*  Bot  with  what  truth  I  Imow  not,  for  it  rests  upon  tb«  authority  of  Peter*, 

t  CoSnectieut.  X  Niantick.  ^  A  name  signifying  an  OwTs  nest,    8ami  Utter 

I  Probably  MamomUo. 
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period  irodd  have  relied  more  upon  Ae  Pequots'  own  account  than  the  gen- 
enJ  rumor.  Such  are  the  erents  of  time — a  circumstance  may  change  the 
ftte,  nay,  the  character  of  a  nation,  for  a  period,  in  the  eyes  of  many  genera 

tioDfl!    But 

*'  O  Time !  the  beantilier  of  the  dead ! 
Adorner  of  the  rain  l-^^omforter. 
And  only  healer,  when  the  heart  hath  bled ! 
Time,  the  correcter  where  our  judgments  err." 

In  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  the  Pequot  ambassadors  said,  that  if  the  two 
men  then  living  who  had  been  concerned  in  SUme^s  death,  **  were  worthy  of 
death,  they  would  move  their  sachem  to  deliver  them  "  to  the  English,  but  that 
as  to  themselves,  they  had  no  power  to  do  so,  and  at  once  urged  the  justness 
of  their  act  without  oualiiication.  StoMf  they  said,  came  into  their  river  and 
seized  upon  two  of  their  men,  and  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  and,  in  that 
situation,  obliged  them  to  pilot  him  up  the  river.  When  he  had  gone  up  as 
fiv  as  he  desired,  himself  and  two  other  white  men,  and  the  two  manacled 
Indiana,  went  on  shore.  Meanwhile  thev  had  been  watched  by  nine  Indians, 
who,  wh^i  they  found  the  Englishmen  asleep  on  the  following  night,  fell  upgn 
them  and  massacred  them. 

ConsideriDg  the  state  of  the  Indians,  no  blame  could  be  attached  to  them  for 
this  act ;  two  of  their  countrymen  were  in  the  hands  of  an  unknown  people, 
who,  from  every  appearance,  were  about  to  put  them  to  death,  and  it  was  by 
an  act  of  pure  benevolence  and  heroism  that  they  ddivered  them  out  of  thee 
bands  of  an  invading  foe. 

Therefore,  being  entislied  with  the  account,  the  English  agreed  to  have 
peace  wii^  ^em,  provided  they  would  give  up  the  two  men  when  they  should 
send  for  tb«m ;  ''to  yeld  up  Connecticut;"  to  give  400  fkthom  of  wampom, 
and  40  bearer  and  30  otter  skins ;  and  diat  the  English  should  immediately 
send  a  veaiel  with  a  cargo  of  cloth  to  trade  with  them. 

The  nam«s  of  these  ambassadors  are  not  recorded ;  but  one  signed  dte  treaty 
with  the  m«rk  of  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  other  with  that  of  a  hand. 

Tlie  same  day  about  3  or  900  Narragansets  were  discovered  at  Neponsel, 
who  had  marched  out  for  the  purpose  of  killing  these  ambassadors.  This 
discovery  being  made  before  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  English  met  them 
at  Roxbury,  and  there  negotiated  a  treaty  between  the  Pequots  and  them.  For 
the  fortherance  of  which,  the  Pequots  instructed  the  English  to  present  them 
with  a  portion  of  the  wampom  which  they  were  to  give  to  them ;  but  not  as 
coming  from  them,  because  they  disdained  to  purchase  peace  of  that  nation. 
The  NarragBiiselB  readily  conceding  to  the  wisnes  of  the  English,  all  parties 
retired  satisfied* 

Dismist  soon  grew  again  into  antipathy ;  it  having  been  reported  that  Stone 
and  those  with  him  were  treacherously  surprised  by  the  Pequots  who  had 
gone  on  board  his  vessel  in  a  fHendly  manner  to  trade ;  and  seeing  Captain 
iSlofie  asleep  in  his  cabin,  they  killed  him,  and  the  other  men  one  after  the  other, 
except  Captain  AbrfoTi,  who,  it  seems,  was  with  him ;  he  beinff  a  resolute  man, 
defended  himself  for  some  time  in  the  cook-room,  but  at  lengtn,  some  powder, 
which  for  the  more  ready  use  he  had  placed  in  an  open  vessel,  took  fire  and 
exploded,  by  which  he  was  so  seriouslv  mjured,  especially  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  he  was  forthwith  despatched  by  them. 

This  matter  at  length  having  become  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
according  to  the  latter  relation,  they  were  the  more  ready  to  charge  other 
circumstances  of  a  like  nature  upon  the  Pequots.  On  the  90  July,  1696,  as 
Mr.  John  OUOutm  was  on  his  passage  passing  near  Manisses,  that  is,  Block 
Island,  in  a  small  pinnace,  14  Narraganaet  Indians  attacked  and  killed  him,  and 
made  his  crew  prisonere,  which  consisted  only  of  two  boys  and  two  Narraganset 
Indians.  The  same  day,  as  John  GaUop  was  on  his  passage  fVom  Connecticttti 
in  a  baffk  of  20  tons,  an  adverse  wind  drove  him  near  the  same  island.  On 
seeing  a  veswl  in  possession  of  Indians,  he  bore  down  upon  her,  and  im- 
mediately knew  her  to  be  Captain  OUham^s,  He  hailed  those  on  board,  but 
received  no  answer,  and  soon  saw  a  boat  pass  fh)m  the  vessel  to  the  Miore 
fun  of  men  and  goods.  As  Oidtop  neared  the  suspicious  vessel,  she  slipped 
harfhitfiniwg,  and  ^  wind  bmng  off  the  land  drifted  her  towards  Narragan* 
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set  Notwithstanding  some  of  the  Indians  were  armed  with  suns  and  swoids^ 
GaUopy  beioff  in  a  stouter  vessel,  resolved  on  running  them  down ;  he  there- 
fore made  all  sail,  and  immediately  stemmed  the  pirate  vessel  on  the  quarter 
with  such  force  as  nearly  to  overset  her,  and  in  theu:  fright  six  Indians  jumped 
overboard  and  were  drowned.  The  rest  standing  upon  the  defensive,  and 
being  yet  far  superior  in  numbers  to  GaUop*8  crew,  which  consisted  of  two  little 
boys  and  one  man,  to  board  them  was  thought  too  hazardous ;  Gallop  therefore 
stood  off  to  repeat  his  broadside  method  of  attack.  Meanwhile  he  contrived 
to  lash  his  anchor  to  his  bows  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  he  came  down 
upon  the  Indians  a  second  time,  the  force  was  sufficient  to  drive  the  fluke  of 
the  anchor  through  their  quarter ;  which,  holding  there,  both  vessels  floated 
along  together.  The  Indians  had  now  become  so  terrified,  that  they  stood  not 
to  the  fi^ht,  but  kept  in  the  hold  of  the  pinnace.  Gallop  fired  in  upon  them 
sundry  times,  but  without  much  execution,  and  meantime  the  vessels  got  loose 
firom  one  another,  and  ChUop  stood  oflT  again  for  a  third  attack.  As  soon  as  he 
was  clear  of  them,  four  more  of  the  Indians  jumped  overboard,  and  were  also 
drowned.  Gallop  now  ventured  to  board  his  prize.  One  of  the  remaining 
Indians  came  up  and  surrendered,  and  was  bound ;  another  came  up  and 
submitted,  whom  they  also  bound,  but  fearing  to  have  both  on  board,  this  last 
was  cast  into  the  sea.  Two  out  of  the  14  now  remained,  who  had  got  posses- 
sion of  the  hold  of  the  pinnace,  and  there  successfully  defended  Siemselves 
with  their  swords  against  their  enemy.  Captain  (Hdham  was  found  dead  in 
the  vessel,  concealed  under  an  old  seine,  and  as  his  body  was  not  entirely  cold, 
it  was  evident  that  he  bad  been  killed  about  the  time  his  pinnace  was  discov- 
ered by  Gallop. 

From  the  condition  in  which  OldhanCa  body  was  found,  it  was  quite  uncer- 
tain whether  he  had  fallen  in  an  afi&ay,  or  been  murdered  deliberately ;  but  it 
18  very  probable  that  the  former  was  the  fact,  because  it  was  uncommon  for 
the  Indians  to  disfigure  the  slain,  unless  killed  as  enemies,  and  Oldham^s  body 
was  shockingly  mangled.  But  Captain  Oldham  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians, 
and  the  cry  of  vengeance  was  up,  and  cool  investigation  must  not  be  looked 
for.  The  murder  had  been  committed  by  the  Indians  of  Manisses,  but  Ma- 
nisses  was  under  the  Narragansets ;  therefore  it  was  believed  that  the  Narra- 
gansets  had  contrived  his  death  because  he  was  carrying  into  effect  the  articles 
of  the  late  treaty  between  the  Pequots  and  English. 

The  two  boys  who  were  with  Mr.  Oldham  were  not  injured,  and  were 
immediatelv  given  up  and  sent  to  Boston,  where  they  arrived  the  30th  of  the 
same  month.  As  soon  as  Mumtunnomoh  heard  of  the  affiiir  of  Captain  Oldham^ 
he  ordered  MrUgrei  to  send  for  the  bo^s  and  goods  to  Block  Island.  The 
boys  he  caused  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  WtUiama,  and  the  goods  he  held  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  English  of  Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile,  26  July,  the  two  Indians  who  were  in  Mr.  OldhanCa  pinnace 
when  she  was  taken,  were  sent  by  Canomicua  to  Governor  Varu.  They 
brought  a  letter  from  Roger  fVUliams^  which  save  an  account  of  the  whole 
afSur,  and  some  circumstances  led  the  English  to  believe  these  messengers 
were  accessory  to  the  death  of  Oldham ;  but  we  know  not  if  any  thing  fuiSier 
were  ever  done  about  it  The  same  letter  informed  the  governor  that  Jlfion- 
turmomoh  had  gone,  with  200  men  in  17  canoes,  *^  to  take  revenge,  ^c." 

These  events  and  transactions  soon  caused  the  convening  of  the  governor 
and  council  of  Massachusetts,  who  forthwith  declared  war  against  the  Indians 
of  Manisses.  Accordingly  90  men  were  raised  and  put  under  the  command 
of  Captain  John  EndtcoU^  who  was  general  of  the  expedition.  John  UnderhiU 
and  A/athanid  7\amer  were  captains,  and  Jenyson  and  Davenport  ensigns. 
EndecoWa  instructions  were  tm  put  to  death  the  men  of  Block  Island,  Imt  to 
make  captives  of  the  women  and  children.  This  armament  set  forth  in  three 
pinnaces,  with  two  Indians  as  guides,  25  September,  1696. 

On  arriving  at  Manisses  tliey  saw  many  Indians,  but  could  not  get  near 
them.  At  Pequot  harbor,  a  part  of  the  armament  seized  a  quantity  of  com 
belonging  to  the  Pequots,  and  were  attacked  and  oUiged  to  fly.  However,  the 
Narragansets  reported  that  there  were  13  Pequots  killed  during  the  expedition. 
The  English  were  satisfied  that  they  had  harbored  the  murderers  of  Oldham^ 
which  occasioned  their  sailing  to  Pequot  harbor.  It  being  now  late  in  tba 
season,  the  expedition  was  given  up,  to  be  resumed  early  in  the  q;>ring« 
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The  Pequots,' being  now  left  to  themselves,  commenced  depredations  wher- 
ever they  dared  appear.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  as  five  men  from 
Saybrook  were  collecting  hay  at  a  meadow  four  miles  above  that  place,  they 
were  attacked,  and  one  of  them,  named  BuUerfiddy  was  taken  and  kuled ;  fit>m 
which  circumstance  the  meadow  still  bears  his  name.  About  14  days  aAer^ 
two  men  were- taken  in  a  cornfield  two  miles  from  Saybrook  fort.  There  were 
six  df  the  whites,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  2  or  300  Indians,  yet  all  escaped 
bat  two.  Thus  imboldened  by  success,  they  carried  their  depredatiops  witnin 
bowshot  of  Saybrook  fort,  killing  one  cow  and  shooting  arrows  into  sundiy 
others. 

On  the  21  October,  Mianhmmmoh,  iearing  for  the  safety  of  his  English  fiiends, 
came  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  two  of  Canoniaju^s  sons,  another  sachem,  and 
about  20  men.  Kutshamakin  had  given  notice  of  his  coming,  and  a  company 
of  soldiers  met  him  at  Roxbury  and  escorted  him  into  the  town.  Here  he  entered 
ioto  a  treaty  with  the  English,  by  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  neither 
should  make  peace  with  the  Pequots  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  and  to 
put  to  death  or  deliver  up  murderers. 

About  the  same  time,  John  TUley  was  taken  and  killed,  and  tortured  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner.  As  he  was  sailing  down  Connecticut  River  in  his 
bark,  he  landed  about  three  miles  above  Saybrook  fort,  and  having  shot  at  some 
fowl,  the  report  of  his  gun  directed  the  Indians  to  the  spot,  lliey  took  him 
prisoner  at  nrst,  and  then  cut  off  his  hands  and  foet  He  lived  three  cUiys  after 
DIB  hands  were  cut  oft^  and  bore  this  torture  without  complaint,  which  gained 
him  the  reputadon  of  being  ^a  stout  man"  among  his  tormentors.  These 
ftcts  were  reported  by  the  Indians  themselves.  Another  man  who  was  with 
TtU^  was  at  the  same  time  killed. 

On  the  22  February,  Lieutenant  Gardner  and  nine  men  went  out  of  Saybrook 
foit,  and  were  drawn  into  an  ambush,  where  four  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
sscaped  with  great  difficulty. 

Od  April  If^eUx  men  and  three  women  were  killed  at  Weathersfield.  They  at 
the  same  time  killed  20  cows  and  a  horse,  and  carried  away  two  young  women. 

Alarm  was  now  general  throughout  the  English  plantations.  Miantunnomoh 
hsTing  sent  a  messenger  to  Boston  to  notify  the  English  that  the  Pequots  had 
Bent  away  their  women  and  children  to  an  island,  40  men  were  immediately 
seat  to  Narraganset  to  join  others  raised  by  Manhmnomoky  with  the  intention 
of  fiilling  upon  them  by  surprise. 

In  the  mean  time,  Captam  Mtuofiy  with  a  company  of  90  men,  had  been 
maed  by  Connecticut  and  sent  into  the  Pequot  country.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Vricas  and  a  large  body  of  his  warriors,  who,  in  their  march  to 
Saybroolf,  15  May,  fell  upon  about  30  Pequots  and  killed  7  of  them.  One 
beiog  taken  alive,  to  their  everlasting  disgrace  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
English  caused  him  to  be  tortured ;  and  tne  heads  of  all  the  slain  were  cut  ofii^ 
and  set  up  on  the  walls  of  the  fort* 

Immediately  after  Captains  Mason  and  UnderhiU  set  out  to  attack  one  of  the 
forts  of  Sassacus,  This  fort  was  situated  upon  an  eminence  in  the  present 
town  of  Groton,  Connecticut  The  English  arrived  in  its  vicinity  on  the  25th 
of  May ;  and  on  the  26th,  before  day,  with  about  500  Indians,  encompassed  it, 
and  began  a  furious  attack.  The  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  discovered  great 
fear  on  approach ipg  the  fort,  and  could  not  believe  that  the  English  would 
dare  to  attack  it  When  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was 
situated,  Captain  Mason  was  apprehensive  of  being  abandoned  bv  them,  and, 
nmking  a  halt,  sent  for  Uncos,  wno  led  the  Mohegans,  and  Wequash,  their  pilo^ 
who  was  a  fugitive  Pequot  chief,f  and  urged  them  not  to  desert  him,  but  to 
follow  him  at  any  distance  they  pleased.  These  Indians  had  all  along  told  the 
English  they  dared  not  fight  the  Pequots,  but  boasted  how  (hey  themselves 
Would  fight     Mason  told  them  now  they  should  see  whether  Englishmen 

*  Whithnp^i  Journal,  aod  Mason*s  Hist.  Pequot  War^^Dr.  Malfur*i  account  of  this  afiUr 
Mt  been  given  in  the  life  of  Uncos, 

t  The  tame,  it  ii  believed,  elsewhere  called  Waquash  Cook ;  "which  Wequaah  (says' Dr. 
/.  MaiKer\  was  by  birth  a  sachem  of  thai  place  [where  SoMoeua  lived],  bat  upon  some  aisgnst 
received,  be  went  from  the  Pequots  to  the  Narragansets,  and  became  a  chief  captain  undeff 
^^OMtmmmmoh."'-'ReUUum,  47. 
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would  fSgfat  or  not  Notwithstanding  their  boastings,  they  could  not  overcome 
the  terror  which  the  name  of  Sa$sacuB  had  inspired  in  them,  and  they  kept  at 
a  safe  distance  until  the  fight  was  oyer ;  but  assisted  considerably  in  rcpeUing 
the  attacks  of  the  Pequots,  in  die  retreat  from  the  fort ; — for  their  wairiora^  on 
recovering  from  their  consternation,  collected  in  a  considerable  body,  and 
ibught  the  confederates  for  many  miles. 

The  English  had  but  77  men,  which  were  divided  into  two  companies^  one 
led  by  Mason,  and  the  o^er  by  VnderkiU.  The  Indians  were  all  within  their 
fort,  asleep  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog  was  the  first  notice 
they  had  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  yet  very  few  knew  tlie  cause  of  the 
alarm,  until  met  by  the  naked  swords  of  tne  foe.  The  fort  had  two  entrances 
at  opposite  points,  into  which  each  party  of  English  were  led,  sword  in  hand. 
'^franux!  franux!^*  was  the  cry  of  Sasaaairs  aien;  and  such  was  their 
surprise,  that  they  made  very  feeble  resistance.  Having  only  their  own 
misale  weapons,  they  could  do  nothing  at  hand  to  hand  with  the  Engliah 
rapiers.  They  were  pursued  from  wigwam  to  wigvram,  and  slaughtered  in 
every  secret  place.  Women  and  children  were  cut  to  pieces,  while  endeavor- 
ing to  hide  themselves  in  and  under  their  beds.  At  lengtib  fire  was  set  in  the 
mats  that  covered  the  wigwams,  which  furiously  spread  over  the  whole  fort, 
and  the  dead  and  dying  were  together  consumed.  A  part  of  the  English  had 
fbrmed  a  circumference  upon  the  outside,  and  shot  such  as  attempted  to  fly. 
Many  ascended  the  pickets  to  escape  the  flames,  but  were  shot  down  by  those 
stationed  for  that  purpose.  About  600  persons  were  supposed  to  have  perish- 
ed in  this  fight ;  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  massacre,  f  There  were  but  tvro 
Ikiglish  killed,  and  but  one  of  those  by  the  enemy,  and  about  30  wounded. 
Sassacus  himself  was  in  another  fort ;  and,  being  informed  of  the  ravages  of 
^e  Enfflish,  destroyed  his  habitations,  and,  with  about  80  others,  fled  to  the 
Mohams,  who  treacherously  beheaded  him,  and  sent  his  scalp  to  the  Englisb. 

The  author  of  the  following  lines  in  **  Yamoyden,"  alludes  to  this  melan- 
eholy  event  happily,  though  not  truly : — 

"  And  8as9acOus,  dow  no  more, 
Lord  of  a  thousand  bowmen,  fled ; 
And  all  the  chiefs,  his  boast  oefore, 
"Wen  mingled  with  the  onhonored  doad. 
Saanap  and  Sagamore  were  slain, 


On  Mystic's  banks,  in  one  red  ni^t : 
The  once  ftir-dreaaed  kii^  in  vam 
Soogfat  safety  in  ingiorioas  flight  i 
Anareft  of  all  hts  re^  pride, 
By  the  fierce  Maqaa^  hand  he  died." 


One  of  the  most  unfeeling  passages  flows  from  the  pen  of  EMthard,  in  his 
account  of  this  war ;  which,  together  witli  the  fiict  he  records,  forms  a  most 
distressing  picture  of  depravity.  We  would  gladly  turn  from  it,  but  justice 
to  the  Indians  demands  it,  and  we  five  it  in  his  own  words : — 

The  Narragansets  had  surrounded  **  some  hundreds "  of  the  Pequots,  and 
kept  them  until  some  of  Captain  l^oughion^s  soldiers  ''made  an  easy  con- 
quest of  them."  ''The  men  among  them  to  the  number  of  90,  were  presently 
turned  into  Charon^s  ferry-boat,  under  the  command  of  Skipper  Gauopy  who 
disTOLtched  them  a  little  without  the  harbor ! " 

Thus  were  30  Indians  taken  into  a  vessel,  carried  out  to  sea,  murdered,  and, 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  thrown  overboard,  to  be  buried  under  tlie  silent 
Waves!  Whereabouts  they  were  captured,  or  "  without"  what  "harbor"  they 
perished,  we  are  not  informed ;  but,  fix>m  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  taken  on  the  borders  of  the  Narraganset  country, 
and  murdered  at  the  mouth  of  some  of  the  adjacent  harbors. 

That  these  poor  wretches  were  thus  revengefully  sacrificed,  should  have 
been  enouffh  to  allay  the  hatred  in  the  human  breast  of  all  who  knew  it, 
especially  me  kutorian!  But  he  must  imagine  that,  in  theur  passage  to  their 
pave,  the^  did  not  go  in  a  vessel  of  human  contrivance,  but  in  a  boat  belong- 
mg  to  a  river  of  hell  I  thereby  forestalling  his  reader's  mind  that  they  had 
been  sent  to  that  abode. 


*  JUen*9  History  of  the  Pequot  War.  It  signified,  EngUdtmen!  Englishmen!  In  Masonfa 
UttoiT,  it  is  writloi  Owamix.    Allen  merelj  copied  from  Ma»on,  with  a  few  such  variations. 

t  "It  was  supposed,"  says  MtOheTf "  that  no  less  than  500 or  600  Peqaot  souls  were  bro^gtal 
AoWa  to  heH  tfa»t  day.''  Relation,  47.  We  in  charity  suppose,  that  by  hell  the  doctor  only 
meant  death. 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  slaughter  at  Mistick,  there  were  groit  nntnben^ 
of  Pequots  m  the  country,  who  were  hunted  &om  swamp  to  swamp,  and  their 
numbers  thinned  condnually,  until  a  remnant  promised  to  appear  no  more  as 
a  nation. 

The  EngDsh,  under  Captain  SUmghton,  came  mto  Pequot  River  about  a 
fbrtni^t  aner  the  Mistjck  fight,  and  assisted  in  the  work  of  their  extermina- 
tion. After  his  arrival  in  the  enemy's  countr}',  he  Wrote  to'  the  governor  of 
Masaachusetts,  as  follows:  ^'By  this  pinnace,  you  shall  receive  48  or  50 
tromen  and  children,  unless  there  stay  any  here  to  be  helpfu],  &c.  Concern- 
ing which,  there  is  one,  I  formerly  mentioned,  that  is  the  fairest  and  largest 
that  I  saw  amongst  them,  to  whom  I  have  given  a  coate  to  cloathe  her.  It  is 
my  desire  to  have  her  for  a  servant,  if  it  may  stand  with  your  good  liking,  else 
not.  There  is  a  litde  squaw  that  steward  Chdaetd  desireth,  to  whom  he  hath 
eiven  a  coote.  Lieut  Davenport  also  desireth  one,  to  wit,  a  small  one,  that 
natfa  three  sti-okes  upon  her  stomach,  thus:  —  |||  -{-•  He  desireth  her,  if  it 
will  stand  with  your  good  liking.  Sosomovij  the  Indian,  desireth  a  young  litde 
squaw,  which  I  know  not 

^  At  present,  Mr.  HameSy  Mr.  Ludhj  Captain  Mason,  and  30  men  are  with 
U8  in  Pequot  River,  and  we  shall  the  next  week  joine  in  seeing  what  we  can 
do  agamst  Sanacus,  and  another  great  saffamore,  Monotoatiuckj  [MononoUo.] 
Hera  is  yet  good  work  to  be  done,  and  now  dear  it  will  cost  is  unknown. 
Saisaeua  is  resolved  to  seD  his  life,  and  so  the  other  with  their  company,  as 
dear  as  they  can."  *  ^ 

Pieriuups  it  will  be  judged  that  Sloughton  was  loolung  more  after  the  profit 
arising  m>m  the  sale  of  captives,  than  for  warriors  to  fight  witb.  Indeed, 
JUbfon**  account  does  not  give  him  much  credit 

Speaking  of  the  Engliui  employed  in  this  expedition,  fFoleott  thus  im- 
naortaHzes  them : — 

"  Tbeie  were  the  men,  this  was  the  liiUe  band, 
That  durat  the  force  of  the  new  world  withstand. 
These  were  the  men  that  by  their  swords  made  way 
For  peace  and  tafl»ty  in  America." 

Tacast  Hours,  44. 

Tbere  was  a  manifest  disposition  on  the  part  of  UncoBf  CanonUnu^ 
Mianiunnomoh  and  Mnigrdf  and  perhaps  other  chiefi,  to  screen  the  poor, 
denounced,  and  flyinf|[  Fequots,  who  had  escaped  the  flames  and  swords 
of  the  English  in  theur  war  with  them.  Part  of  a  correspondence  about 
these  sachems*  harboring  them,  between  R.  fftlUams  and  tne  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  is  preserved  m  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society;  from  which  it  appears,  that  Massachusetts  had  requested  Mr. 
fFiOiams  to  explain  to  the  cniefs  the  consequences  to  be  depended  upon,  if 
they  did  not  stnctly  observe  their  agreement  in  regard  to  the  mgitive  Pequots, 
OUtsh]  carried  to  Mr.  WUlianu  a  letter  from  the  Massachusetts  governor  upon 
this  subject  After  he  had  obeyed  its  contents,  as  fiur  as  he  was  able,  he 
answered,  that  he  went  with  Otaah  *^  to  the  Nanhiggonticks,  and  having  got 
Canounieua  and  JIRanhmnomv,  with  their  council,  toother,  I  acquainted  them 
fiuthfuUy  with  the  contents  of  your  letter,  both  grievances  ana  Uareatenin^; 
and  to  demonstrate,  I  produced  the  copy  of  the  league,  (which  Mr.  [Sir 
Henry]  VaiU  sent  me,)  and,  with  breaking  of  a  straw  in  two  or  three  places,  I 
showed  them  what  they  had  done.^ 

These  chie6  gave  Mr.  fFtUiouns  to  understand,  that,  when  Mr.  Governor 
understood  what  thev  had  to  say,  he  would  be  satisfied  with  their  conduct; 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  make  trouble,  but  they  ^  could  rdaU  many  particulars 
uherein  (he  English  had  broken  their  oromises  "  since  the  war. 

In  r^;ard  to  some  squaws  that  had  escaped  horn  the  English,  Canomeus 
■aid  he  had  not  seen  any,  but  heard  of  some,  and  immediately  ordered  them  to 
be  carried  back  asaiB,  and  had  not  Since  heard  of  them,  but  would  now  hav6 
the  country  searcned  for  them,  tb  satisfy  the  governor. 

JUSaniunnamoh  said  he  had  never  heard  of  but  six,  nor  saw  but  fbmr  of  diem ; 

*  Map':^npt  letter  of  Captain  StoughUm,  on  file  amon^  ear  state  flfipe^. 
^  ^  oiaashf  Hr.  WiUianu  writes  his  name. 
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which  being  brought  to  him,  he  was  &n([i7i  and  asked  thoee  who  brought  them 
why  thev  did  not  carry  them  to  Mr.  frtuiamsj  that  be  might  coDvey  them  to 
the  Enffliah.  They  told  him  the  squaws  were  lame,  aod  could  not  go ;  upon 
which  ARoTitunnomoh  sent  to  Mr.  WiUiama  to  come  and  take  them.  Mr.  fFU- 
Uanu  could  not  attend  to  it,  and  in  his  turn  ordered  Mumtunnornok  to  do  it, 
who  said  be  was  busy 'and  could  not ;  "  as  indeed  he  was  (says  fViUianu)  in  a 
strange  kind  of  solemnity,  wherein  the  sacbims  eat  nothing  but  at  night,  and 
all  the  natives  round  about  the  country  were  feasted."  In  the  mean  time  the 
squaws  escaped. 

AGantunnomoh  said  he  was  sorry  that  the  governor  should  think  he  wanted 
these  squaws,  for  be  did  not  Mr.  MlUiams  told  him  he  knew  of  his  sending 
for  one.  Of  this  charge  he  fairly  cleared  himself^  saying,  the  one  sent  for  was 
not  for  bimseli^  but  for  Sassamufij*  who  was  lying  lame  at  his  house ;  that 
Sassamun  fell  in  there  in  bis  way  to  Pequt,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
governor.  The  sauaw  he  vnmted  was  a  sachem's  daughter,  who  had  been  a 
particular  friend  or  J^Raritunnomoh  during  his  lifetime ;  therefore,  in  kindness 
to  his  dead  friend,  be  wished  to  ransom  ber. 

Moreover,  MatUunnomok  said,  he  and  his  people  were  true  ^  to  the  English 
in  life  or  death,"  and  but  for  which,  he  said,  Ohut  [Unkus]  and  his  Mohiga- 
neucks  had  long  since  proved  &lse,  as  he  still  feared  they  would.  For,  he 
said,  they  had  never  found  a  Pequot,  and  added,  <<  Chenock  ^use  toetonwaU- 
mudta  ? "  that  is,  **  Did  ever  friends  deal  so  witfi  friends  ? "  Mr.  f^%uiam$ 
requirinff  more  particular  explanation,  J^Eaniuntumoh  proceeded : — 

**  My  brother,  YoUutshf  had  seized  upon  PuUaquppuunckf  Quume,  and  20 
Pequots.  and  60  squaws ;  they  killed  three  and  bound  the  rest,  whom  they 
watched  all  nigbt.  Then  they  sent  for  ^e  English,  and  delivered  them  in 
the  morning  to  them.  I  came  by  land,  according  to  promise,  with  300  men, 
killing  10  Pequots  by  the  way.  I  desired  to  see  the  great  sachem  PvUdquppU" 
tmcft,  whom  my  brother  had  taken,  who  was  now  in  the  English  houses,  out 
the  English  thrust  at  me  with  a  pike  many  times,  that  I  durst  not  come  near 
the  door." 

Mr.  WiUiams  told  him  they  did  not  know  him,  else  they  would  not ;  but 
Mantunnomoh  answered,  <*  All  my  company  were  disheartened,  and  they  all, 
and  Cutahamoauene^  desired  to  be  gone."  Besides,  he  said,  ''two  of  my  men, 
ff^agonckuhut]  and  Maunamoh  [Meihamoh]  were  their  guides  to  Sesquankit, 
from  the  river's  mouth."  Upon  which,  Mr.  JViUiams  adds  to  the  governor : 
^  Sir,  I  dare  not  stir  coals,  but  I  saw  them  too  much  disregarded  by  many." 

Mr.  FTtliiami  told  die  sachems  **  they  received  Pequts  and  wampom  without 
Mr.  Governor's  consent.  Cannounicus  replied,  that  although  he  and  Mantun- 
nomu  had  paid  many  hundred  fatliom  of  wampum  to  their  soldiers,  as  Mr. 
Governor  did,  yet  he  had  not  received  one  yard  of  beads  nor  a  Pequt  Nor, 
saith  MiantunnomUf  did  I,  but  one  small  present  fh>m  four  women  of  Long 
Island,  which  were  no  Pequts,  but  of  that  isle,  being  afraid,  desired  to  put 
themtelves  under  my  protection." 

The  Pequot  war  has  generaUy  been  looked  upon  with  regret,  by  all  good 
men,  since.  To  exterminate  a  people  before  they  had  any  opportunity  to 
become  enlightened,  that  is,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  reason  of  other 
usa^s  towai^  their  fellow  beings  than  those  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up,  IS  a  great  cause  of  lamentation ;  and  if  it  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  that 
ffreat  ignorance  and  barbarism  luriced  in  the  hearts  of  their  exterminators. 
We  do  not  mean  to  exclude  by  this  remark  the  great  body  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  from  the  charge  of  such  barbarism. 

In  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies  for  the  year  1647,  it  is  mentioned  that 
**  Mr.  John  Winthrop  making  claim  to  a  great  quantity  of  land  at  Niantic  by 
purchase  from  the  Indians,  gave  in  to  the  commissioners  a  petition  in  thoee 
words : — *  Whereas  I  had  the  land  of  Niautick  by  a  deed  of  gift  and  purchase 
fiom  the  sachem  [Sassacus]  before  the  [Pequot]  wars,  I  desire  the  commis- 
doners  will  be  pleased  to  confirm  it  unto  me,  and  clear  it  from  any  claim  of 

• 

*  Ptobably  the  same  menUooed  afterwards.    He  miglit  have  been  the  iamoqs  John  8a$9^ 

M^  hit  brother  Rowland, 

i  Periiape  Wahgmnaait,  or  Wahginnactd, 
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Englmh  and  Indians,  according  to  the  equity  of  the  case.' "  JFxnihrop  had  no 
writing  from  Sassacus,  and  full  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  transaction,  but 
FYoTnatiuhj  fFamberquaskey  and  Arduppo  testified  some  time  aft^r,  that  *'  upon 
their  knowledge  before  the  wars  were  against  the  Pequots,  Sossojcus  their 
sachem  of  Niantic  did  call  them  and  all  his  men  together,  and  told  that  he  was 
resolved  to  give  his  country  to  the  governor's  son  of  the  Massachusetts,  who 
lived  then  at  Pattaquassat  alias  Connecticut  River's  mouth,  and  all  his  men 
declared  themselves  willing  therewith.  Thereupon  he  went  to  him  to  Patta- 
quassets,  and  when  he  came  back  he  told  them  he  had  granted  all  his  country 
to  hun  the  said  governor's  son,  and  said  he  was  his  good  firiend,  and  he  hopea 
he  would  send  some  English  thither  some  time  hereialler.  Moreover,  he  told 
him  he  had  received  coats  from  him  for  it,  which  they  saw  him  bring  home." 
This  was  not  said  by  those  Indians  themselves,  but  several  English  said  thsu 
htard  them  say  so.  The  commissioners,  however,  set  aside  his  claim  witn 
considerable  appearance  of  independence. 
Dr.  Dwight  thus  cloees  his  poem  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots : — 

"  Undaunted,  on  their  foes  they  fiercely  flew ; 
As  fieree  tfa«  dusky  warriors  crowd  tne  fight ; 
Despair  bspires :  to  combat's  face  the  v  glue  j 
Wiui  groans  ana  shouts,  they  rage,  unanoHnng  fli^t. 
And  dose  their  sullen  eyes,  in  shades  of  endless  mght. 

Indulge,  my  native  land,  indulge  the  tear 

Tliat  steals,  impassioned,  o'er  a  nation's  doom. 
To  me,  each  twup  from  Adam's  stock  is  near, 

And  sorrows  lall  upon  an  Lidian's  tomb." 

And,  O  ye  chiefs !  in  yonder  starry  home. 

Accept  the  humble  tribute  of  this  rhyme. 

Your  gallant  deeds,  in  Gheece,  or  haughty  Rome, 

By  Maro  sung,  or  Homer's  harp  sublime, 

Had  charmed  the  world's  wide  round,  and  triumphed  over  time.'* 

Another,  already  mentioned,  and  the  next  in  consequence  to  SassacuSj  mm 
Mononotto.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  "  noted  Indian,"  whose  wife  and  children 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  as  "  it  was  known  to  be  by  her  mediae 
tion  that  two  English  maids  (that  were  taken  away  from  Weathersfield,  upon 
Connecticut  River)  were  saved  from  death,  in  requittal  of  whose  pity  and 
hamanity,  the  life  of  herself  and  children  was  not  only  granted  her,  but  she 
WW  in  special  recommended  to  the  care  of  €rov.  ffl,nlhrop,  of  Massachusetts." 
Mononotto  fled  with  Sassacus  to  the  Mohawks,  for  protection,  with  several 
more  chiefii.  He  was  not  killed  by  them,  as  Sassacua  was,  but  escaped  from 
them  wounded,  and  probably  died  by  the  hands  of  his  English  enemies.  He 
is  thus  mentioned  by  Governor  fVotcoU^  in  his  poem  upon  WirUhrop*8  agen- 
cy, &c 

**  Prince  Mononotto  sees  his  squadrons  fly, 

And  on  our  general  having  fixed  his  eye, 

Rage  and  revenge  his  spirits  quickening, 

He  set  a  mortal  arrow  in  the  string." 

On  the  5  August,  1637,  Governor  Wxrdhrop  makes  the  fbllowinff  entry  in  his 
journal : — ''Mr.  Ludkno^  Mr.  Pincheoiij  and  about  12  more,  came  by  land  from 
Connecticut,  and  brought  with  them  a  part  of  the  skin  and  lock  of  hair  of 
Sasaau  and  his  brother  and  5  other  Pequod  sachems,  who  being  fled  to  the 
Mohawks  for  shelter,  with  their  wampom  (being  to  the  value  of  £500)  were 
by  them  surprised  and  slain,  with  20  or  their  best  men.  MommoUoh  was  also 
taken,  but  escaped  wounded.  They  brought  news  also  of  divers  other  Pequods 
which  had  been  slain  by  other  Indians,  and  their  heads  brouffht  to  the  English ; 
■0  that  now  there  had  been  slain  and  taken  between  8  and  fi^." 

The  first  troubles  with  the  Pequots  have  already  been  noticed.  It  was 
unong  the  people  of  Jlfonono/^o,  that  the  English  caused  the  blood  of  a  Pequot 
to  flow.  Some  English  had  been  killed,  but  there  is  no  more  to  excuse  the 
murder  of.  a  Pequot  than  an  Englishman.  The  English  had  injured  the 
Indians  of  Block  Island  all  in  their  power,  which,  it  seems,  did  not  satii^ 
them,  and  they  next  undertook  to  make  spoil  upon  them  in  their  own  countzy 
16* 
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upon  Connecticut  River.  "Afi  tfaoy  were  saUini^  up  the  river,  says  Dr.  /. 
Maihery  many  of  the  Pequots  on  hoth  sides  of  the  nver  called  to  them,  desirous 
to  know,  what  was  their  end  in  coming  thither."  *  They  answered,  tliat  they 
desired  to  speAk  with  Saasacju ;  hcing  told  that  Sassacug  had  gone  to  Lone 
Island,  they  then  demanded  that  Mononotto  should  appear,  and  tliey  pretended 
he  was  from  home  also.  However,  thev  went  on  snore  and  demanded  the 
murderers  of  Captain  StonCf  and  were  told  that  if  they  would  wait  they  would 
send  for  them,  and  that  Mononotto  would  come  immediately.  But  very  wisely, 
the  Pequots,  in  tlic  mean  time,  **  transported  their  goods,  women  and  children 
to  another  place.**  f  One  of  them  then  told  the  English  that  Mononotto  would 
not  come.  Then  the  English  began  to  do  what  mischief  they  could  to  them, 
and  a  skirmish  followed,  wherein  one  Indian  was  killed,  and  an  Englishman 
was  wounded.**  J 

The  name  of  Mononotto's  wife  appears  to  have  been  Wi:tcumbo:9£.  She 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  speaking  of  Mononotto,  as  she  was  instrumental  in 
saving  the  life  of  an  Englishman,  as  disinterestedly  as  Pocahontas  saved  that 
of  Captain  SmUlu  Some  English  had  gone  to  trade  with  the  Pequots,  and  to 
recover  some  horses  which  they  had  stolen,  or  picked  up  on  their  landa  Two 
of  the  English  went  on  shore,  and  one  went  into  the  sachem's  wigwam  and 
demanded  the  horsea.  The  Indians  within  slyly  absented  themselves,  and 
Wincumhont,  knowing  their  intention,  told  him  to  fly,  for  the  Indians  were 
making  preparations  to  kill  him.  He  barely  escaped  to  the  boat,  being  follow- 
ed by  a  crowd  to  the  shore. 

CASSASsiirirAMOfr  was  a  noted  P^not  chief^  of  whom  we  have  some  account 
as  early  as  1659.  In  that  year  a  difficulty  arose  about  the  limits  of  Southerton, 
since  c>alled  Stouington,  in  Connecticut,  and  several  English  were  sent  to  settle 
tlie  difficulty,  which  was  concerning  the  location  of  Wekapauge.  '^For  to 
help  us  (they  say)  to  understand  where  Wekapauge  is,  we  desired  some  Po- 
qiiamcke  Indians  to  go  with  us.**  Coisassinnamon  was  one  who  assiBted. 
They  told  the  English  that  **  Cashmoasstt  (the  governor  of  Wekapauge)  did 
cluu-ge  them  that  they  should  not  go  any  further  than  the  east  side  of^a  little 
swamp,  near  the  east  end  of  the  first  great  pond,  where  they  did  pitch  down  a 
stake,  and  told  us  [the  Enghshl  that  Caahawaaset  said  that  that  very  place  was 
Wekapauge ;  said  that  ht  said  it  and  not  them  ;  and  if  they  shoula  say  that 
Wekapai^e  did  go  anv  further,  Caahawataet  would  be  angry."  Cashawagsd 
aflcr  tnis  Had  connrmea  to  him  and  those  under  him,  8000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Pequot  country,  with  the  pro\nsion  that  the^  continued  subjects  of  Massachu* 
setts,  and  should  ''not  sell  or  alienate  the  said  lands,  or  any  part  thereof^  to  any 
English  man  or  men,  without  the  court*s  approbation." 

The  neck  of  land  called  Quinicuntauge  was  claimed  by  both  parties ;  but 
CassasHnnanum  said  that  when  a  whaie  was  some  time  before  cast  ashore 
there,  no  one  disputed  CashaioasgeVs  claim  to  it,  which,  it  is  believed,  settled 
the  question :  Cashawasaet  was  kno^vn  generally  by  the  name  of  Harmon 
GarrdL^  , 

We  next  meet  with  Cauassinnaaum  in  Philip*s  war,  in  which  he  command- 
ed a  company  of  Pequots,  and  accompanied  Captain  Denison  in  his  succes^sful 
career,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  CanoncheL  \\ 

In  November.  1651,  Cassassinnamon  and  eight  otliers  executed  a  sort  of  an 
a^tiement  **witn  the  townsmen  of  Pequot,"  afterward  called  Aeir  Londoiu 
What  kind  of  agreement  it  wa^  we  are  not  told.  His  name  was  subscrit)cd 
Caseswnamon.  Among  the  other  names  we  see  Ohbachichoood,  ^^eesomre^gun 
alias  Danidy  CuUh&mamnn  and  Mahmmodmbam,  Cassaasinnanion,  it  is  said, 
signed  "in  his  ovni  behalf  and  the  behalf  of  the  rest  of  Nameeag  Indians."  V 

•  RelaUoD,  44.  t  Ibid. 

X  Ibid.    Captain  Uon  Gardener j  who  bad  some  ni«a  in  this  affair,  givM  qqite  a  dillervnl 
secouot.    See  life  of  Kutshamoqtdnf  alias  Kutshamakm, 
4  Several  manuscript  documents.  I  Hubbard, 

X  1  CoU.  Mau,  Hut.  8oc.  x,  101. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Of  tks  PrmuMg  or  CkriMtiaii  Indians  in  Jfew  EngUad — D^MU  to  

ikem — LbHotm  of  John  JSUot — ^Wauban  th»  firH  ChriiUan  wganure-^Indian  lawo 
— ^Uncaji  prot9tts  against  ths  aitem^t  to  convert  his  ^eoo/e— Ninigret  reuses  to 
reesive  missionaries — JTu  Indian  ^li/e— Piakboubou — Spebn — Penkahannit — 

TUKAPBWILLIN — OoHAMOG — AhATAWAHCE — WaTTASSACOMPOHUM — HlACOOMES 
MlOH<^00 — OCCDM — TiTUBA. 

It  must  be  exceediDely  difficult,  as  all  experience  has  shown,  to  cause  any 
people  to  abandon  a  belief  or  faith  in  a  matter,  unless  it  be  one  on  which  the 
reasoning  powers  of  the  mind  can  be  brought  to  act  The  most  ignorant 
people  must  be  convinced,  that  many  effects  which  they  witness  are  produced 
by  obvious  causes ;  but  there  are  so  many  others  for  which  they  cannot  dis- 
cover a  cause,  that  they  hesitate  not  to  deny  any  natural  cause  for  them  at 
once.  And  notwithstanding  that,  from  day  to  day,  causes  are  developing 
themselves,  and  showing  them,  that  many  results  which  they  had  viewed  as 
proceeding  from  a  super  natural  cause  hitherto,  was  nothing  but  a  natural 
one,  and  which,  when  discovered,  appeared  pedectly  simple,  too,  yet,  for  the 
want  of  the  means  of  investigation,  they  would  be  looked  upon  as  miraculous. 
These  &cts  have  been  more  than  enough,  amoi^  the  scientific  world,  to 
cause  them  to  look  upon  the  most  latent  causes,  with  a  hope  that,  in  due 
tune,  they  would  unfold  themselves  also ;  and,  finally,  leave  pothing  for  any 
agent  to  perform  but  nature  itself.  When  the  Indian,  therefore,  is  driven  by 
reason,  or  the  light  of  science,  firom  hi^  strong-hold  of  ignorance,  or,  in 
other  words,  superstidon,  he  is  extremely  liable  to  fall  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  to  whicn  allusign  has  just  been  made,  because  he  will  unhesitatingly 
say,  what  once  appeared  past  all  discovery  has  been  shown  to  be  most  plam, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  probable,  that  others  will  be 
diacloeed  of  a  like  character. 

It  so  happens,  that  in  attempting  to  substitute  one  faith  for  another,  in  the 
minds  of  Indians,  that  the  one  proposed  admits  of  no  better  demonstration 
than  the  one  already  possessed  by  them ;  for  their  manner  of  transmitting 
things  to  be  remembered,  is  the  most  impressive  and  sacred,  as  will  be  else- 
where observed  in  our  work.  That  any  thinff  false  should  be  handed  down 
firom  their  aeed  matrons  and  sires,  couki  notl)e  for  a  moment  believed ;  and 
bence,  that  the  stories  of  a  strange  people  should  be  credited,  instead  of  what 
they  had  heard  from  day  to  day  from  their  youth  up,  from  those  who  could 
have  no  possible  motive  to  deceive  them,  could  not  oe  expected ;  and  there- 
£>re  no  one  will  wonder  for  a  moment  that  the  gospel  has  met  with  so  few 
believers  among  the  Indians.  All  tliis,  aside  firom  their  dealers  in  mysteries, 
the  powwows,  coniurers  or  priests,  as  tliey  are  variously  denominated,  whose 
office  is  healing  the  sick,  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  invisible  spirits  by 
cbarms  and  unintelligible  mummery.  These  characters  took  upon  them- 
selves, abo,  the  important  affair  of  determining  the  happiness  each  was  to 
enjoy  ailer  death ;  assuring  the  brave  and  the  vu-tuous  that  they  should  go  to 
a  place  of  perpetual  spring,  where  game  in  the  greatest  plenty  abounded,  and 
eveiy  thing  tbat  the  most  perfect  happiness  required.  Now,  as  a  belief  in 
any  other  religion  promised  no  more,  is  it  strange  that  a  new  one  should  be 
dow  in  gaining  credence  ? 

Considerations  of  this  nature  inevitably  press  in  upon  us,  and  cause  us  not 
to  wonder,  as  many  have  done,  that,  for  the  first  thirty  years  afler  the  settle- 
ment of  New  England,  so  little  was  effected  by  the  gospel  among  the  Indiana 
The  great  difficulty  of  communicating  with  them  by  interpreters  must  have 
been  slow  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  must  be  considered,  also,  that  a  great  length 
of  time  must  have  been  consumed  before  any  of  these  could  perform  their 
office  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  the  Indian  language  being  unlike  every 
olben  and  beiuring  no  analogy  to  any  known  tongue  whatever ;  and  then,* the 
pecuuar  custom  of  the  Indians  must  be  considered ;  their  long  delays  befiare 
tbey  would  answer  to  any  proposition ;  but  more  than  all,  we  haye  to  cqp- 
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nder  the  natural  dietrust  that  must  necessarily  arise  in  the  minds  of  every 
people,  at  the  sudden  influx  of  strangers  among  them.  When  any  new 
theory  was  presented  to  their  minds,  tbe  iirst  questions  that  would  present 
themselves,  would  most  unquestionably  be,  What  are  the  real  motives  of  this 
new  people  ? — ^Do  they  really  love  us,  as  they  pretend  ? — Do  they  really  love 
one  another  ?  or  do  they  not  live,  many  of  them,  upon  one  another  ?— Js  not 
this  new  state  of  things,  which  they  desire,  to  enable  them  to  subsist  by  us, 
and  in  time  to  enslave  us,  or  deprive  us  of  our  possessions  ? — Does  it  not 
appear  that  these  strangers  are  full  of  selfishness,  and,  therefore,  have  every 
motive  which  that  passion  gives  rise  to  for  deceiving  us  ? — Hence,  we  repeat, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  thought  strange  that  Christianity  has  made  so  slow 
progress  among  the  Indians. 

Notwithstanding  one  of  the  ostensible  objects  of  nearly  all  the  royal  char- 
ters and  patents  issued  for  British  North  America  was  the  Christianizing  of 
the  Indians,  few  could  be  found  equal  to  the  task  on  arriving  here ;  where 
wants  of  every  kind  required  nearly  all  their  labors,  few  could  be  found 
willing  to  forego  every  comfort  to  engage  in  a  work  which  presented  so 
many  difficulties.  Adventurers  were  those,  generally,  who  emigrated  with  a 
view  to  bettering  their  own  condition,  instead  of  that  of  others. 

At  lenffth  Mr.  John  EHot,  seeing  that  little  or  nothing  could  be  effected 
through  tne  medium  of  his  own  language,  resolved  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  Indian,  and  then  to  devote  himself  to  their  service.  Accordingly  he 
hired  *  an  old  f  Indian,  named  Job  JS/esutaUy  |  to  live  in  his  family,  and  to  teach 
him  his  language.  When  he  had  accomplished  this  arduous  task,  which  he 
did  in  ''a  few  months,''§  he  set  out  upon  his  first  attempt;  having  given 
notice  to  some  Indians  at  J^onarUvmy\\  since  Newton,1f  of  his  intentioru  With 
three  others  he  met  the  Indians  for  the  first  time,  28  October,  1646.  fVacair 
horij*^  whose  name  signified  t<rind!,tf  ''a  wise  and  grave  man,  though  no 
Sachem,  with  five  or  six  Indians  met  them  at  some  distance  from  their  wig- 
vrams,  and  bidding  them  welcome,  conducted  them  into  a  large  apartment, 
where  a  great  number  of  the  natives  were  gathered  together,  to  hear  this  new 
doctrine."  tt  Afler  prayers,  and  an  explanation  of  the  ten  commandments,  Mr. 
Miot  informed  them  ^of  the  dreadful  curse  of  God^liat  would  fall  upon  all 
those  that  brake  them :  He  then  told  them  who  Jesus  Christ  was,  where  he 
was  now  gone,  and  how  he  would  one  day  come  again  to  judge  the  world  in 
flaming  fire." 

After  about  an  hour  spent  in  this  manner,  the  Indians  had  liberty  to  ask 
any  questions  in  relation  to  what  had  been  said.  Whereupon  one  stood  up 
and  asked.  How  he  could  know  Jesus  Christ  ? — Another,  Whether  Englishmen 
were  ever  so  ignorant  of  him  as  the  Indians  ? — A  third,  Whether  Jesiis  Christ 
eovld  understand  prayers  in  Indian  ? — Another,  How  there  coxdd  he  an  image  of 
Godf  since  it  was  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment  ? — Another,  WhetheTy 
according  to  the  second  commandment,  the  child  must  sttffer,  though  he  be  good, 
for  the  sttis  of  its  parents  ? — And  lastly.  How  aU  ihe  world  became  full  of  people, 
if  ihey  were  all  once  drotoned  in  the  flood  ? 

The  second  meeting  was  upon  11  November,  following.  Mr.  Eliot  met  the 
Indians  again,  and  aner  catechising  the  children,  and  preaching  an  hour  to 
the  congregation,  heard  and  answered,  among  others,  the  following  ques- 
tions.— How  the  English  came  to  differ  so  much  from  the  Indians  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  since  they  had  all  at  first  but  one  Father  ? — An- 
other desired  to  know.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  sea-water  teas  salt  and  river 
water  fresh  ? — ^And  another,  That  if  the  water  was  higher  than  the  earth,  how  it 
happened  that  it  did  not  overflow  it  f 

The  third  meeting  took  place  soon  afler,  namely,  on  26  of  the  same  month, 

•  Neat,  Hist.  N.  Eng.  i.  222.  j  N.  Eng.  Bioir.  Dictlooarv,  art.  Eliot. 

1  Sec  p.  51  of  this  Book,  ante.  ^  Neat,  Hist.  N.  Eiig.  i.  1^. 

I  "  Near  Watcrtown  miH,  upon  the  sooth  side  of  Charles  River,  about  four  or  five  miles 
fiom  bis  own  bouse,  [in  Roxbury,]  where  lived  at  that  time  WabaUj  one  of  their  prioctpal 
ten,  and  some  Indians  with  him."     Gookin,  (Hist.  Col.)  168. 

H  Nonanlum,  or  Noonatomen,  si^ified  a  place  of  rejoicing ,  or  rejoicing.    Neat,  i.  216. 
**  Wauban,  Magnolia,  iii.  196.  ft  Ibid, 

tt  Day-bnakiiig  of  tbe  Gospel  ui  N.  Eng.,  in  Neal,  i.  SS3. 
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Imt  W18  MiC  00  well  attended  Hie  powwowB  and  sachems  had  disBuaded 
sonoe,  and  by  tfareatB  deterred  others  fiom  meeting  opon  such  oecasiona 
8tiU  there  were  considemhle  ntnabers  that  got  attached  to  Mr.  EUoi,  and  m  a 
Aw  days  after,  ^fbmpctf,  ^a  wise  and  sage  Indian,"  and  two  others,  with  aome 
ni  his  children,  came  to  the  EngMsh.  He  desired  that  fhese  mi^ht  be  6dn« 
eated  in  the  Christian  ftith.  At  the  next  meeting  all  the  Indians  present 
*  o^red  thnr  children  to  be  catechised  and  instructed  by  the  Englisli,  who 
upon  thia  motion  resolved  to  set  up  a  school  amons  thmn*^ 

Mr.  JSKoC,  notwithstanding  his  zeal,  seems  well  to  have  miderstood,  that 
something  beside  preachinf^  was  necessary  to  reform  the  lives  of  the  Indians  i 
and  that  was,  their  civilization  bv  education.  It  is  said  that  one  of  his  noted 
sayings  was,  T%t  Indiam  muat  he  emUzed  as  toett  a9j  if  not  in  order  to  their 
hemg^  Christianized,*  Therefore,  the  request  of  the  Indians  at  Nonantnm 
vras  not  carried  into  efiect  until  a  place  could  be  fixed  upon  where  a  regular 
■ettleroent  should  be  made,  and  the  catechumens  had  shown  their  zeal  for 
the  cause  fa^  assembling  themselves  there,  and  conforming  to  the  English 
mode  of  livmg.  In  the  end  this  was  agreed  upon,  and  Natick  was  ^ed  as 
tbe  place  fbr  a  town,  and  the  following  short  code  of  laws  was  set  up  and 
agreed  to: — ^L  If  any  man  be  idle  a  week,  or  at  most  a  fortnight,  he  shaU  fwy 
^ve  shillings. — ^H  if  any  unmarried  man  shall  lie  with  a  young  woman 
unmarried,  he  shall  pay  twenty  shillings^— m.  If  any  man  shall  beat  his  wife, 
his  hands  shall  be  tied  behind  him,  and  he  shall  be  carried  to  the  place  of 
justice  to  be  severely  punished. — IV.  Every  young  man,  if  not  another's 
servant,  and  if  unmanied,  shaJl  be  compelled  to  set  up  a  wiffwam,  and  j^ant 
ftnr  himself  and  not  shift  up  and  down  in  odier  wigwams. — ^V.  If  any  woman 
shall  not  have  her  hair  tied  up,  but  hang  loose,  or  be  cut  as  men's  hair,  she 
shall  pay  i&ve  shillings. — ^VI.  If  any  woman  shall  go  with  naked  breasts,  she 
shall  pay  two  shillings. — ^VH  All  men  that  wear  lon^  locks  shall  pay  five 
shilling — ^VnL  If  any  shall  kill  their  lice  between  their  teeth,  they  shall  pay 
five  ahiUings. 

In  January  following  another  company  of  praying  Indians  was  established 
mX  Concord ;  and  there  were  soon  sevenu  othor  places  where  meetings  were 
held  throughout  the  country,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Narragansetf  Of  these,  Mr. 
JBKol  visitra  as  many  and  as  often  as  he  was  able.  From  the  following  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Window  of  Plimouth,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  tl\e  hardships  he  underwent  in  his  pious  labors.  He  says,  **  I 
have  not  been  dry  night  nor  day,  from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the 
sixth,  but  so  travelled,  and  at  night  pull  off  my  boots,  wring  my  stockings, 
and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.    But  God  steps  in  and  helps."  ^ 

The  chiefe  and  powwows  would  not  have  suffered  even  so  much  ground 
to  have  been  gained  by  the  gospel,  but  for  tbe  awe  they  were  in  of  the  Eng- 
lish power.  <*Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,"  says  the  very  good  historian, 
Mr.  «Veii{,  **  for  if  it  be  very  difficult  to  civilize  barbarous  nations,  'tis  much 
more  so  to  make  them  Christians :  All  men  have  naturally  a  veneration  for 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  tbe  prejudices  of  education  §  are  insupera- 
ble without  the  extraordinary  grace  of  God." 

^  The  Monhegin  Indians  were  so  jealous  of  the  general  court's  obliffinff 
them  to  pray  to  God,  that  Vheaa^  their  sachem,  went  to  the  court  at  Harmird 
to  protest  against  it  CSdehamoquin,  another  sachem,  came  to  the  Indian 
lecture,  and  openly  protested  agamst  their  building  a  town,  telling  tbe  Eng- 
lish, that  all  the  sachems  in  the  country  were  against  it  He  was  so  honest 
as  to  tell  Mr.  Elioi  the  reason  of  it ;  for  (says  he)  the  Indians  that  pray  to  God 
do  not  pay  me  tribute,  as  formerly  they  did ;  which  was  in  part  true,  fi>r 
whereas  l>efbre  the  sachem  was  absolute  master  of  his  subjects ;  their  lives 
and  fortunes  being  at  his  disposal:  they  gave  him  now  no  more  than  they 
thought  reasonable ;  but  to  wipe  on  the  reproach  that  Cviahamomdn  had  laid 
upon  them,  those  few  praying  Indians  present,  told  Air.  EUot  wnat  they  had 


•  aaekuuom,  Hbt  Mass.  i.  163.  t  Neal,  i.  tt&-SSO.  t  MaffuUa,  iii.  196. 

%  Thtf  word,  wbcn  applied  to  the  education  of  the  hidiaiit  among  tbemflelTef,  is  to  be  un- 
dMiiood  IB  aa  opposite  fenw  firon  its  eommoD  acceptatioii :  ifant,  to  instniet  in  raperstatioDi 
•ad  idoistiy,  it  wnat  is  not  oMaot  by  education  among  us. 
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done  for  their  saehem  the  two  last  years,  leaving  him  to  judce  whether  tiieir 
prince  had  any  reason  to  complain.''  They  said  they  had  given  him  96 
buahela  of  com  at  one  time,  and  six  at  another ;  that,  in  hunting  for  him  two 
daya  they  had  killed  him  15  deers ;  broke  up  for  him  two  acres  of  land ; 
made  him  a  great  wigwam ;  ^made  him  90  rods  of  fence  with  a  ditch  and 
two  rails  about  it ;"  paid  a  debt  for  him  of  £3, 10s.  **  One  of  them  ^ve  him 
a  skin  of  beaver  of  two  pounds,  besides  many  days  works  in  plantmg  com 
altogether ;  yea,  they  said  they  would  willingly  do  more  if  he  would  govern 
them  jusdy  by  the  word  of  God.  But  the  sachem  swelling  vrith  indignation, 
at  this  unmannerly  discourse  of  his  vassals,  turned  his  back  upon  the  com- 
pany and  went  away  in  the  greatest  rage  imaginable ;  though  upon  better 
consideration,  himself  turned  Christian  not  long  after." 

Ml'.  Experience  Mauhtw  met  with  similar  occurrences  many  years  after. 
Upon  a  visit  to  the  Nanagansets,  he  sent  for  Atn^gref,  the  sachem,  and 
desired  of  him  leave  to  preach  to  his  people ;  but  the  sachem  told  him  to  co 
and  make  the  English  good  first ;  and  observed,  further,  tfiat  some  of  the 
English  kept  Saturday,  others  Sunday,  and  others  no  day  at  all  for  worship ; 
so  mat  if  his  people  liiould  have  a  mind  to  turn  Christians,  they  could  not 
tell  what  religion  to  be  of  Mnigret  fiirther  added,  tibat  Mr.  Majihew  might 
tiy  his  skill  first  with  the  Pequots  and  Mohegans,  and  if  they  submitted  to  the 
Christian  religion,  possibly  he  and  his  peo]^e  might,  but  tney  would  not  be 
the  first* 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Elioi  had  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Indian,  f 
also  Baxter's  Call,  Mr.  SfuphenPs  Sincebe  Convert,  and  his  Sound  Be- 
liever, I  besides  some  other  performances,  as  a  Grammar,  Psalter,  Primers, 
Catechisms,  the  Practice  of  Piett,  &c.  § 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  what  our  old  valued  friend.  Dr.  C.  Mather^  says  of 
Eliofs  Bible.  *<ThiB  Bible,"  he  says,  ''was  printed  here  at  our  Cambridge ; 
and  it  is  the  only  Bible  that  ever  was  printed  in  all  America,  fix>m  the  very 
foundation  of  the  world."  ||  The  same  author  observes,  that  **  the  whole 
translation  was  writ  with  but  one  pen,  which  pen  had  it  not  been  lost,  would 
have  certainly  deserved  a  richer  case  than  was  bestowed  upon  that  pen,  with 
which  Holland  %  writ  bis  translation  of  PhUareh^ 

It  was  long  since  inquired,  *^  What  benefit  has  all  this  toil  and  sufifering 
produced  ?--ds  there  a  vestige  of  it  remaining? — ^Were  the  Indians  in  reality 
bettered  by  the  great  efibrts  of  their  friends  f "  *^  Mr.  Elvoi^  says  Dr.  jDot^- 
Utt9j  ^  with  immense  labor  translated  and  printed  our  Bible  into  Indian.  It 
was  done  with  a  good,  pious  design,  but  it  must  be  reconed  among  the  OHo- 
Borwn  hondnum  negotia:  It  was  done  in  the  Natick  [Nipmuk]  language.  Of 
the  Naticks,  at  present,  there  are  not  20  fimiilies  subsisting,  and  scarce  any 
of  these  can  read. — Qui  honi ! "  •• 

By  the  accounts  left  us,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  for  many  years  afler  the 
exertions  of  Eliot,  GMtin,  Meofkew  and  others,  had  been  put  in  opemtion, 
there  was  no  inconsiderable  progress  made  in  the  great  undertaking  of 
Christianizinir  the  Indians.  Natick,  the  oldest  praying  town,  contained,  in 
1674,  29  families,  in  which  perhaps  were  about  145  person&  The  name 
MAick  signified  a  place  of  huls.  naban  was  the  chief  man  here,  "^  who," 
says  Mr.  Goohn^  *^  is  now  about  70  years  of  ase.  He  is  a  person  of  great 
prudence  and  piety :  I  do  not  know  anv  Indian  that  excels  him." 

Pakemitt,  or  Punkapaog,  (<<  which  takes  its  name  from  a  spring,  that  riseth 
out  of  red  earth,")  is  the  next  town  in  order,  and  contained  12  fimiilies,  or 

•  NeaPM  N.  England,  i.  257.  t  See  book  U.  chap.  iii.  p.  57,  anU. 

X  Moore B  Life  Eliot,  144.  $  MagnaiJM,  b.  iii.  197.  |  Ibid. 

\  Philemon  Holland  was  called  the  translator-general  of  his  age  j  he  wrote  teveraJ  of  his 
translations  with  one  pen,  upon  which  he  made  the  following  venes: 

with  one  sole  pen  I  writ  this  book, 

Made  of  a  grey  goose  quill  j 
A  pen  it  was,  when  I  it  took, 
And  a  pen  I  leftve  it  stiU. 

FutUr*t  Worthief  of  England. 
.••  Ikm^t,  Hist  America,  i.  ITS,  note.    See  also  Halktt,  Hist.  Notes,  M8,  dtc    Dlsi^ 
UOn  wrote  about  1745. 
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about  60  persons.  It  was  14  ikiiles  south  of  Boston,  and  is  now  included  in 
Stoughton.  The  Indians  here  removed  from  the  Neponset  Hassananiesit 
is  the  third  town,  and  is  now  included  in  Grafton,  and  contained,  like  the 
second,  60  souls.  Okommakamesit,  now  in  Marlborough,  contained  about 
50  people,  and  was  the  fourth  town.  Wamesit,  since  included  in  Tewks- 
buiy,  the  fifth  town,  was  upon  a  neck  of  land  in  Merrimack  River,  and 
contained  about  75  souls,  of  five  to  a  fiunily.  Nashobah^  now  Littleton,  tras 
the  sixth,  and  contained  but  about  50  inhabitants.  Magunkaquog,  now  Hop- 
kinton,  sisnified  a  jdace  of  great  trees.  Here  were  about  55  persons,  and 
this  was  the  seventh  town. 

There  were,  besides  these,  seven  other  towns,  which  were  called  the  new 
praying  towns.  These  were  among  the  Nipmuks.  The  first  was  Manchage, 
since  Oxford,  and  contained  about  60  inhabitants.  The  second  was  about 
six  miles  firom  the  first,  and  its  name  was  Chabanakongkomun,  since  Dudley, 
and  contained  about  45  persons.  The  third  was  Maanexit,  in  the  north-east 
part  of  Woodstock,  and  contained  about  100  souls.  The  fourth  was  Quan- 
tisset,  also  in  Woodstock,  and  containing  100  persons  likewise.  Wabquissit, 
the  fifth  town,  also  in  Woodstock,  (but  now  included  in  Connecticut,)  con- 
tained 150  souls.  Pakachoog,  a  sixth  town,  partly  in  Worcester  and  partly 
in  Ward,  also  contained  100  people.  Wesnakim,  or  Nashaway,  a  seventh, 
contained  about  75  persons.  Waeuntug  was  also  a  praying  town,  included 
now  by  Uxbridge ;  but  the  number  of  people  there  is  not  set  down  by  Mr. 
Gookin,  our  chief  authority. 

Hence  it  seems  there  were  now  supposed  to  be  about  1150  praying  Indians 
in  the  places  enumerated  above.  There  is,  however,  not  the  least  probability, 
that  even  one  fourth  of  these  were  ever  sincere  believers  in  Christianity. 
This  calculation,  or  rather  supposition,  was  made  the  year  before  PkUijfs 
war  began;  and  how  many  ao  we  find  who  adhered  to  their  profession 
through  that  war?  That  event  not  only  shook  the  faith  of  the  common  sort, 
but  many  that  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  praying  towns,  the  Indian  minis- 
ters themselves,  were  found  in  arms  against  their  white  Christian  neighbors. 

At  the  close  of  PhUip^s  war,  in  1677,  Mr.  Gookm  enumerates  "seven 

S laces  where  they  met  to  worship  God  and  keep  the  sabbath,  viz.  at 
[onatum,  at  Pakemit,  or  Punkapog;  at  Cowate,  alias  the  Fall  of  Charles 
River,  at  Natik  and  Medfield,  at  Concord,  at  Namekeake,  near  Chelmsford." 
There  were,  at  each  of  these  places,  he  says,  "  a  teacher,  and  schools  for  the 
youth."  But,  notwithstanding  they  had  occupied  seven  towns  in  the  spring 
of  1676,  on  their  return  firom  imprisonment  upon  the  bleak  islands  in  Boston 
harbor,  they  were  too  feeble  long  to  maintain  so  many.  The  appearance  of 
aome  straggling  Mohav^s  greatly  alarmed  these  Indians,  and  ihey  were  glad 
to  come  within  the  protection  of  the  Elnglish ;  and  so  the  remote  towns  soon 
became  abandoned. 

We  have  seen  that  1150  praying  Indians  were  claimed  before  the  war,  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1674,  but  not  half  this  number  could  be  found  when  it 
was  proclaimed  that  all  such  must  come  out  of  their  towns,  and  go'  by 
themselyes  to  a  place  of  safety.  Mr.  Gookin  says,  at  one  time  there  were 
about  500  upon  the  islands ;  but  when  some  had  been  employed  in  the  army, 
and  other  wa3rs,  (generally  such  as  were  indifierent  to  religion,)  there  were 
but  about  dOO  remaining.  Six  years  after  that  disastrous  war,  Mr.  EUot 
could  claim  but  four  towns!  viz.  <*Natick,  Punkapaog,  Wamesit,  and 
Chaehaubunkkakowok." 

Before  we  pass  to  notice  other  towns  in  Plimouth  colony,  we  will  give  an 
account  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of  the  praying  Indians. 

Wloaiban  we  have  several  times  introduced,  and  will  now  close  our  account 
of  him.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  originaliv  of  Conconl ;  but,  at  the 
time  Mr.  EUot  began  his  labors,  he  resided  at  Nonantum,  since  Newton. 
At  Natik,  or  Natick,  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  ofiicers  until  his 
death. 

When  a  kind  of  civil  community  was  established  at  Natik,  Wauban  was 
made  a  ruler  of  fifty,  and  subsequently  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  follow- 
ing is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  a  warrant  which  he  issued  agamst  some  of  tne 
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Lransgrenors.    ^  You,  you  Ing  ooruiable,  qmtk  you  cakk  van  Jeremiah  OSEacaiw 
strong  you  Md  urn,  Boft  you  bring  %tm,  afart  me,  Waban,  justice  peace,^  * 

A  young  justice  asKea  Wauban  what  he  would  do  when  Inoians  got  dmnk 
and  quarrelled ;  he  replied^  ^  Tie  um  all  up,  and  whip  um  pUdnJtiff,  and  uhip 
umfendanij  and  whip  um  wUnesa,^ 

We  have  not  learned  the  precise  time  of  WavbaaCs  death,  f  but  he  was 
certainly  alive  in  the  end  of  the  year  1676,  and,  we  think,  in  1677.  For  he 
was  among  those  sent  to  Deer  Island,  30  October,  1675,  and  was  among  the 
sick  that  returned  in  May,  1676 ;  and  it  is  particularly  mentioned  that  he  was 
one  that  recovered. 

PiambouhouX  was  the  next  man  to  Wauban,  and  tlie  next  after  htm  that 
received  the  gospel.  At  the  second  meeting  at  Nonantum,  he  brought  a 
great  many  of  his  people.  At  Natik  he  was  made  ruler  of  ten.  When 
ue  church  at  Haasanamesit  was  gathered,  he  was  called  to  be  a  rukr  in  it. 
When  that  town  was  broken  up  in  PhiUp^s  war,  be  returned  again  to  Natik, 
ndiere  he  died.  He  was  one  of  those  also  confined  to  Deer  Island ;  hence, 
he  lived  until  after  the  war.  The  ruhng  elder  of  Hassanamesit,  called  by 
some  PioanboWj  was  the  same  person. 

John  Speen  was  another  teacner,  contemporary  with  Piambo,  and,  like  him, 
was  a  '^gmve  and  pious  man."  In  1661,  Timothy  Dwigkt,  of  Dedham,  sued 
John  Speen  and  his  brother,  Thomas,  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  of  sixty 
pounds,  and  Mr.  Eliot  bailed  them.  This  he  probably  did  with  safety,  as 
John  Speen  and  ^'hb  kindred"  owned  nearly  all  the  Natik  lands,  when  the 
Christian  commonwealth  was  established  there.  This  valuable  possession 
he  gave  up  fireely,  to  be  used  in  common,  in  1650.  Notwithstanding  ''he 
was  among  tha  first  that  prayed  to  €rod  "  at  Nonantum,  and  **  was  a  diligent 
reader,"  yet  he  died  a  drunkiard ;  having  been  some  time  before  discarded 
fiom  the  church  at  Natik. 

Pennahannity  called  Captain  Josiah,  was  ''Marshal  General"  over  all  the 
praying  towns.  He  used  to  attend  Uie  courts  at  Natik;  but  his  residence 
was  at  Nashobah. 

TkikapewiUin  was  teacher  at  Hassanamesit,  and  his  brother,  ,^naweakin, 
ruler.  He  was,  according  to  Major  Goolan,  "a  pious  and  able  man,  and  apt 
to  teach."  He  sufiered  exceedingly  in  Phiap^s  war;  himself  and  hia 
congregation,  together  with  those  df  the  two  praying  towns, "  Magunkog 
and  Chobcmekonhonom,"  having  been  enticed  away  by  PhiUp^s  followers. 
His  fiither,  Muhxs,  was  deacon  of  his  church,  and  among  the  number. 
They,  however,  tried  to  make  their  escape  to  the  English  soon  after,  agree- 
ably to  a  plan  concerted  with  Job  KaUenanit,  when  he  was  among  PMHp^s 
people  as  a  spy;  but,  as  it  happened,  in  the  attempt,  they  fell  in  with  an 
English  scout,  under  Captain  Gibbs,  who  treated  them  as  prisoners,  and  with 
not  a  little  barbarity;  robbing  them  of  every  thing  they  had,  even  ttie  mini»- 
ter  of  a  pewter  cup  which  he  used  at:  sacraments.  *  At  Marlborough,  though 
under  the  protection  of  officers,  they  were  so  insulted  and  abused,  "espe- 
cially by  women,"  that  Tukcq^ewiiluvs  wife,  from  fear  of  being  murdered, 
escaped  into  the  woods,  leaving  a  sucking  child  to  be  taken  care  of  by  its 
&ther.  With  her  went  also  her  son,  12  years  old,  and  two  others.  The 
others,  JSTaoas  and  ThdeapewHUtiy  with  six  or  ^ven  children,  were,  soon 
after,  sent  to  Deer  Island.    JVboas  was,  at  this  time,  about  80  years  old. 

Oonamag  was  ruler  at  Marlborough,  and  a  sachem,  who  died  in  the 
summer  c?  1674.  His  death  "was  a  great  blow  to  the  place.  He  was  a 
pious  and  discreet  man,  and  the  very  soul,  as  it  were,  of  the  place."  The 
troubles  of  the  war  fell  very  heavily  upon  his  family.  A  bam  oontaininj^ 
com  and  hay  was  burnt  at  Chelmsfoid,  by  some  of  the  war  party,  as  it 
proved  afterwards;  but  some  of  die  violent  English  of  that  place  determined 
to  make  the  Wameeits  sufibr  for  it.    Accormngly,  about  14  men  armed 

*  AUer^s  Biog.  Diet.  art.  Waban. 

t  Dr.  Homer,  Hist  Newton,  says  he  died  in  1674,  but  giv-es  no  authority.    We  have  cited 
ievwal  authorities,  showing  that  he  was  alive  a  year  later,  (see  b.  iii.  pp.  10  and  79.) 
t  Piam  Boohan,  OookiSt  Hist.  Coll.  184^Fia4Bifow,  bis  Hist.  Preying  Indians. 
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themaehreis  ""^  luider  a  fweteaoe  of  scoutinff,  went  to  the  wigwams  of  the 
WameeilB,  and  ordered  them  to  come  out  Tney  obeyed  without  hesitadon, 
being  chiefly  belpleiB  women  and  children,  and  not  conceiving  any  harm 
could  be  intended  them ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  out  than  fired  upon,  when 
^ve  were  wounded  and  one  killed.  Whether  the  coursip  of  the  mtevt  Eng- 
lish now  ftiled  them,  or  whether  they  were  satisfied  with  what  blood  was 
already  shed,  is  not  clear ;  but  they  did  no  more  at  this  time.  The  one  skin 
was  a  little  son  of  Tahatooner ;  and  Oonam^s  widow  was  severely  wounded, 
whose  name  was  Sarah^  <*a  woman  of  goSd  report  for  religion.^  She  was 
daughter  of  iSSQtt[aiiiore-/oAfi,  who  lived  and  died  at  the  same  plaee,  before  the 
war,  <*  a  great  ^iend-lo  the  English.*'  Sarah  had  had  two  husbands :  the  first . 
was  Oatutmogj  the  second  ToAafoener,  who  was  son  of  TahaUawan^  sachem  of 
Muflketaquid.    This  afiair  took  place  on  the  15  November,  1675. 

JVumphow  was  ruler  of  the  praying  hidians  at  Wamesit,  and  Samuel,  his  son, 
was  teacher,  **a  younff  man  of  ^ood  parts,"  says  Mr.  Gookin^  **and  can  speak, 
read  and  write  English  and  Indian  oompeteDtfy;"  beinc  one  of  those  taught  at 
the  expense  of  the  corporation.  Mamthow  experiencea  wretched  trials  in  the 
time  of  the  war;  he  with  his  people  having  fled  away  from  their  homes 
immediately  after  the  honrid  banianty  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  fearing  i 
to  be  murdered  if  they  should  oominue  there.  However,  after  wandering  a 
while  up  and  down  in  the  woods,  in  the  dismal  month  of  December,  thej 
returned  to  Wamesit,  in  a  foriom  eonditioD,  and  hoped  the  carriage  of  their 
neigfabors  would  be  such  that  they  mif^t  continue  there^  It  did  not  turn  out 
so,  for  ni  Febniaiy  they  acain  quitted  their  habitations,  and  went  off  towards 
Canada,  fi^  or  seven  old  penons  remained  behind,  who  were  hindered  fixMn 
going  by  infirmity.  These  poor  blind  and  lame  Indians  were  all  burnt  to 
death  in  thehr  wigwams.  Tnis  act,  had  it  occurred  by  accident,  would  have 
called  forth  the  deepest  pity  firom  the  breast  of  evwy  human  creature  to  whose 
knowledge  it  should  come.  But  honor,  anguish  and  indignation  take  the 
plaee  of  pity,  at  bemg  told  that  the  flames  wliich  consumed  them  were  lighted 
by  the  savage  hands  of  white  men ! !  It  was  so-^and  whites  are  only  »(i  to 
member  in  sorrow  this  act  of  those  of  their  own  color !    But  to  return — 

Duarinc  the  wanderings  of  Mmpkow  and  his  friends,  ftmiae  and  sicknesi 
destroyed  many  of  them.  Himself  and  MiUc  Gtarge,  or  Geom  MiMte^  a 
leaclMr,  were  numbered  with  the  dead.  The  others,  having  joined  ffannalan- 
td  to  SEVokl  ftlling  in  with  war  parties  on  both  sides,  at  the  dose  of  the  war, 
tmrendered  themelves  to  the  Engiisb,  at  Dover,  in  August,  1676.  New 
trouMee  now  came  upon  them.  Some  En^h  captives  te^ed  that  some  of 
them  had  been  in  arms  against  them,  and  such  were  either  sold  into  slavery, 
or  executed  at  Boston.  S^eral  shared  the  latter  fiite.  ^/Simphou^s  son  iSSomtiel 
barely  escaped,  and  another  son,  named  Jonathan  Qtargt,  was  pardoned ;  also 
Sgmon  BdiHunfL 

^(Nxupkaw  was  in  some  public  business  as  early  as  1656.  On  8  June  that 
year,  he,  JMn  JJm  and  Geonrt  MMe^  were,  upon  the  part  of  the  "  Indian 
court,"  empkrjred  to  run  the  Tine  firom  Chelmsford  to  Wamesit*  And  93 
yeaiB  afler  he  accompanied  Captain  Jonathan  Iknufarth  of  Billerica  in  renew* 
ing  the  bounds  of  Bnnton^s  Farm,  now  Litchfield,  N.  H.  f 

Wiamalanedj  whose  history  wiU  be  found  spoken  upon  at  large  in  our  next 
book,  countenanced  religion,  and  it  was  at  his  wigwam  that  Mr.  EUai  and  Mr. 
iSockin  heki  a  meeting  on  the  5  May,  1674.  His  house  was  near  Pavetucket 
Falls,  on  the  Merrimack.  <*He  is,^  said  Major  Gfoofttn,  ''a  sober  and  grave 
person,  and  of  yeara,  between  50  snd  fiCX" 

John  Matawonu  was  ruler  of  Nasbohah,  a  pious  man,  who  died  previous  to 
1674.  After  his  decease,  PennahaimU  was  chief  John  Tkomoi  was  their 
teacher.  ^  His  ftther  was  murdered  by  the  Maquas  in  a  secret  manner,  as  he 
was  firiiing  for  eels. at  his  wear,  some  years  since,  during  the  war"  with  them. 

Wattataeompamm,  called  also  Ciqitam  TVm,  is  Uius  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Goofttn, 
who  was  with  him  at  Pakachooff,  17  September,  1674.  ^  My  chief  assistant 
was  WiMagaamoamimf  ruler  of  me  Nipmuk  Indians,  a  orave  and  pious  man, 
ef  the  chief  saciiem^  blood  of  the  Nipmuk  country.    He  resides  at  Hassanap 

«  AOae*  H'mL  GfadiMifiml.  t  BIS.  Wum  of  John  Farmtr,  Eaq. 
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niesit ;  but  by  former  appointment,  calleth  here,  together  with  some  otheni" 
Captain  2Vm  was  among  Ttdumewiilin^s  company,  that  went  off  with  the 
enemy,  as  in  speaking  of  him  we  nave  made  mention.  In  that  company  there 
were  about  200,  men,  women  and  children.  The  enemy,  beinff  about  900 
anrong,  obliged  the  praying  Indians  to  go  off  with,  or  be  killed  by  them.  There 
were,  however,  many  who  doubdeas  preferred  their  company  to  that  of  their 
friends  on  Deer  Island.  This  was  about  the  beginning  of  December,  1675. 
Captain  Tom  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  En^ish,  and,  being  tried 
and  condemned  as  a  rebel,  was,  on  26  June,  1676,  executed  at  Boston ;  much 
to  the  grief  of  such  excellent  men  as  GooHn  and  EUoL 

Although  something  had  been  done  towards  Christianizing  the  Indians  in 
Plimouth  colony,  about  a  year  before  Mr.  EUofs  first  visit  to  Nonantum,  yet 
for  some  years  fuler,  Massachusetts  was  considerably  in  advance  in  this  respect 
Some  of  the  principal  congregations  or  prating  towns  follow : — 

At  Meeshawn,  since  Provincetown  or  Truro,  and  Punonakanit,  since  Bil- 
lingsgate, were  72  persons ;  at  Potanumaquut,  or  Nauset,  in  Eastham,  44 ;  at 
Monamoyik,  since  Chatham,  71 ;  at  Sawkattukett,  in  Harwich ;  Nobsqassit,  in 
Yarmoum ;  at  Matakees,  in  Banistable  and  Yarmouth ;  and  Weequakut,  in 
Barnstable,  122 ;  at  Satuit,  Pawpoesit,  Coatuit,  in  Barnstable,  Mashpee,  Wako- 
quet,  near  Mashpee,  95 ;  at  Codtanmut,  in  Mashpee,  AshimuiL  on  the  west 
Ime  of  Mashpee,  Weesquobs,  in  Sandwich,  22 ;  Pispogutt,  Wawayoutat,  in 
Wareham,  Sokones,  in  Fahnouth,  36.  In  all  these  places  were  462  souls ;  1^ 
of  whom  could  read,  and  72  write  Indian,  and  9  could  read  Enclish.  This 
account  was  furnished  Major  Gookin  in  1674,  by  the  Rev.  JRichard  Bourne  of 
Sand^ch.  PhUip^s  war  broke  up  many  of  these  communities,  but  the  woik 
continued  longafter  it  dwindled  to  almost  nothing  in  Massachusetts.  In  1685 
there  were  1^9  considered  as  Christian  Indians  in  Plimouth  colony. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mavheto  Jr.  settled  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  called  by  the  Indians 
Abpe,  in  1642.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  few  English  families,  who  made 
him  their  minister ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  so  limited  useflilness,  he  learn- 
ed the  Indian  langui^  and  begsm  to  preach  to  them.    His  first  convert  was 

Hiacoomes,  in  164$  a  man  of  small  repute  amon|f  his  own  peo|4e,  whose 
residence  was  at  Great  Harbor,  near  where  the  English  first  settled.  He  was 
regularly  ordained  22  August,  1670,  but  he  began  to  preach  in  1646.  Mm 
Tokmosh  was  at  the  same  time  ordained  teacher.  His  residence  was  at  Num- 
pang,  on  the  east  end  of  the  island.  He  died  22  January,  1684,  and  ESacoomea 
pi^eacbed  his  funeral  sermon.  For  some  years  before  his  death  Hiaooomea  was 
unable  to  preach.  He  was  supposed  to  nave  been  about  80  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  about  1690. 

Pahkehpunnassooj  sachem  of  Chappequiddik,  was  a  great  opposer  of  the 
gospel,  and  at  one  time  beat  Hiacoomes  fer  professing  a  belief  of  it  Not  long 
after,  as  himself  and  another  were  at  work  upon  a  chimney  of  their  cabin,  they 
were  both  knocked  down  by  ligbminff,and  the  latter  killed.  Pahkd^imimas$oo 
fell  partly  in  the  fire,  and  but  for  his  n-iends  would  have  perished.  Whether 
this  escape  awakened  him,  is  not  mentioned ;  but  he  soon  after  became,  a 
Christian,  and  Mr.  Mayhew  aptly  observes  that  ^at  last  he  was  a  brand  plucked 
otU  of  the  fire/* 

Miohqaooy  or  Jl^foxeo,  was  another  noted  Indian  of  Nope.  He  was  a  convert 
of  Hiaeoome8f  whom  he  had  sent  for  to  inquire  of  hipi  about  his  God.  He 
asked  Hiacoomes  how  many  gods  he  had,  and  on  being  told  but  ONE,  imme- 
diately reckoned  up  37  of  his,  and  desired  to  know  whether  he  should  throw 
them  all  away  for  one.  On  beinff  told  by  Macoomes  that  he  had  thrown  away  all 
those  and  many  more,  and  was  better  o^by  so  doing,  Miohqsoo  said,  he  would 
forthwith  throw  away  his,  which  he  did,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Indian  converts.  One  of  his  children,  a  son,  sailed  for  Enfjland  in 
1657,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Mayhew  Jr.,  in  a  ship  commanded  bv  Captain  James 
Garretty  and  was  never  heard  of  after.  The  time  of  the  death  of  Mioihqsoo  is 
unknown,  but  he  lived  to  a  ffreat  age. 

Among  the  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  nothinj^  of  any  account  was  effect- 
ed, in  the  way  of  Christianizinff  them,  fer  a  long  Ume.  The  chief  sacbeiiis  of 
those  nations  were  determined  and  fixed  agaiust  it,  and  though  it  was  firom 
time  to  time  urged  upon  them,  yet  very  little  was  ever  done. 
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S^MFSOic  OccuMy  or,  as  his  name  m  spelt  in  a  sermon  *  of  his,  Oocom,  was  a 
Moiiegan,  of  the  family  of  Benoni  Occwn^  who  resided  near  New  London,  in 
ConnecticuL  He  was  the  first  of  that  tribe  who  was  conspicuous  in  religion, 
if  not  the  onlr  one.  He  was  bom  in  1723,  and  becoming  attached  to  theRey. 
EUaxar  ffhtdodt^  the  minister  of  Lebanon  in  Connecticut,  in  1741  he  became 
a  Christian.t  Possessing  talents  and  great  piety,  Mr.  Whedock  entertained 
songuine  hopes  that  he  would  be  able  to  effect  much  among  his  countiymen 
18  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  went  to  England  in  1765  to  procure  aid  for 
the  keeping  up  of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  children,  which  ¥ras 
begun  by  Mr.  fVheelock,  and  furthered  by  a  Mr.  Moore,  by  a  donation  of  a 
school  house  and  land,  about  1763.  While  in  England  he  was  introduced  to 
Lord  Darimouth,  and  other  eminent  persona  He  preached  there  to  crowds 
of  people,  and  returned  to  America  in  September,'  1768,  haying  landed  at 
Boston  on  his  return.}  It  is  said  he  was  the  first  Indian  that  preached 
in  England.  He  was  ordained,  in  1759,  a  preacher  to  the  Montauks  on  L. 
Island  About  this  time  he  yisited  the  Cherokees.  He  finally  settled  among 
the  Oneida  Lodians,  with  many  of  his  Mohe^fan  l»ethren,  about  1768 ;  they 
having  been  inyited  by  the  Oneidas.  He  died  in  July,  1792,  at  N.  Stock* 
bridge,  N.  York,  a^  69. 

Tviha  w  noticed  in  the  annals  of  New  England,  fit)m  her  participation  in 
the  witch  tragedies  acted  here  in  1691.  In  a  wuable  work  giving  a  history  of 
that  horrible  delusion,  §  mention  is  thus  made  of  her.  ^  It  was  the  latter  end  of 
February,  1691,  when  diyers  young  persons  belonging  to  [Rey.]  Mr.  Parri^  || 
ftmily,  and  one  more  of  the  neighborhood,  began  to  act  after  a  Strang  and 
unusual  manner,  viz.,  as  by  getting  into  holes,  and  creeping  under  chairs  and 
stools,  and  to  use  other  sundry  odd  postures,  and*  antic  gestures,  uttering  fool- 
ish, ridiculous  speeches,  which  neitner  they  themselyes  nor  any  others  could 
mske  sense  o€r  ''March  the  11th,  Mr.  Parris  inyited  seyeral  neighboring 
nmusters  to  join  with  him  in  keeping  a  solemn  day  of  prayer  at  nis  own 
house ;  the  tinae  of  the  exeroise  those  persons  were,  for  the  most  part,  silent, 
rat  after  any  one  prayer  was  ended,  they  would  act  and  speak  strangely,  and 
ridicaloualy,  yet  were  such  as  had  been  well  educated  ana  of  good  behayior, 
the  one  a  girl  of  11  or  12  years  old,  would  sometimes  seem  to  be  in  a  conyul- 
sion  fit,  her  limlis  l)eing  twisted  seyeral  ways,  and  very  stifi^  but  presently  her 
fit  would  be  over.  A  rew  days  before  this  solemn  day  of  prayer,  Mr.  Parris' 
Indian  man  and  woman,  maae  a  cake  of  rye  meal,  with  the  children's  watei^ 
and  baked  it  in  the  ashes,  and,  as  it  is  said,  gave  to  the  dog ;  this  was  done  as 
a  means  to  discover  witchcraft  Soon  after  which  those  ill-affected  or  afflicted 
persons  named  several  that  loey  said  they  saw,  when  in  their  fits,  afflicting  of 
them.  The  iSrst  coniplained  oi^  was  the  said  Indian  woman,  named  TUvba, 
She  confessed  that  the  deyil  urged  her  to  sign  a  book,  which  he  presented  to 
W,  and  also  to  work  mischief  to  the  children,  &c  She  was  afterwards  com- 
naitted  to  prison,  and  lay  there  till  sold  for  her  fees.    The  account  she  since 

E'ves  of  it  is,  that  her  master  did  beat  her,  and  otherwise  abuse  her,  to  make 
ar  confess  and  accuse  (such  as  he  called)  her  sister  witches ;  and  that  what- 
soever she  said  by  way  of  confessing  or  accusing  others^  was  the  effect  of 
such  usage ;  ber  master  refused  to  pay  her  fees,  unless  she  would  stand  to 
what  she  bad  said." 

We  are  able  to  add  to  our  information  of  TKhuba  from  another  old  and 
curious  workyH  as  foUows: — ^That  when  she  was  examined  she  ^confessed 
the  makhig  a  cake,  as  is  aboye  mentioned,  and  said  her  mistress  in  her  own 
country  was  a  witch,  and  had  taught  fier  some  means  to  be  used  for  the 
discovery  of  a  witch  and  fi>r  the  preyention  of  being  bewitched,  &c,  but  said 
''that  she  herself  was  not  a  vritch."  The  children  who  accused  her  said  ''that 
f^  did  punch,  prick,  and  grieyously  torment  them ;  and  that  they  saw  her  here 

*  At  the  execQiion  cX  Mottt  PomU,  for  murder,  at  New  Haven,  2  September,  1772.  To  liis 
Mtter  to  Mr.  Keen,  his  name  is  Oecum. 

\  Life  Dr.  Wkedock,  16.  1  His  Letter  to  Hr.  Kern,  in  Life  Wheelock,  176. 

}  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  by  R.  CaUf,  90,  91.  4to.  London,  170O. 

J  "  Samitd  Paris,  pastor  of  the  chureb  in  Salem-villaM.''  Modeat  Enqmruniio  the  Naiurt 
Vj^^f^ierafi.  by  John  Hale,  potior  of  t/u  church  in  J^veriy,  p.  23,  16mo.  Boston,  1708. 

T  Mbdat  En^iby,  &c.  25. 
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aad  there,  where  nobody  else  could.  Yea,  Ifaey  could  teB  where  she  was,  sad 
what  flhe  did,  ^ndieii  out  of  dieir  human  e^ht"  Whether  the  audior  was  a 
whneM  to  this  he  does  not  say ;  but  probably  he  was  not  Go  through  the 
whole  of  our  early  writers^  and  you  wiu  scarce  find  one  who  wkneased  such 
matters :  (Dr.  CoUon  Mather  is  nearest  to  an  exception.]  But  they  generaUy 
preftce  such  marvellous  accounts  b^  observing,  ^I  am  »ow  to  believe  rumon 
of  this  nature,  nevertheless,  some  thmgs  I  have  had  certain  information  oC"  * 

The  Rev.  Mr.  FeU\  nves  the  following  extract  from  the  <*  Quarterly  Coint 
Pkuers."  <<  March  IsL  Sarah  Osbomj  Sarah  and  Jhroffsjf  Chod^  Tvhibaj  servant 
of  Mr.  Parrii,  Mariha  Cory,  Rebecca  MtraCj  Sarah  CUnveCj  John  Prodor  and  his 
wife  JSttzoMk,  all  of  Salem  village,  are  committed  to  Boston  jail  on  charge  of 
witehcrBft." 

The  other  servant  of  Mr.  Parris  was  the  husband  of  TVilti&a,  whose  name 
was  Jfihn,  It  was  a  chaige  against  them  that  they  had  tried  means  to  discover 
witches.  But  there  is  lime  probability  that  these  upaoFant  and  simple  Indians 
would  ever  have  thou^t  of  '^ trying  a  project"  mr  the  detection  of  witches^ 
had  they  not  learned  it  from  some  more  miserably  siipo^tious  white  persons. 
We  have  the  very  record  to  justify  this  stricture.  \  Take  the  words.  ^  Mary 
SSbly  having  confessed,  that  she  innocently  counselled  JbAn,  the  Indian,  to 
attempt  a  discovery  of  witches,  is  permitted  to  conunune  vvith  Mr.  Parris^ 
churcli.  She  had  Been  previously  disciplined  for  such  counsel  aiMl  i4>peared 
welL"  We  are  not  told  Ufho  duc^ined  W  for  die  examinalion.  Was  it  Mr. 
ParrisS 

This  is  the  only  instance  I  have  met  with  of  Indians  being  implicated  in 
idUle  witchcraft 

•  L  Mather' t  Brief  Hist  PhOip"!  War,  91 

t  Id  Ut  vBluable  JmutU  of  Saiem,  90S. 

i  Danven  Records,  poblisbed  by  the  author  last  cited. 
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CHAPTER  L 

■ 

L^e  if  Alxxaivdkr  alia$  Wamsvtta — EvtnU  whUk  Ud  to  Ike  wir  vnih  PlaUp-^ 
WiiTAHOo  hU  wife — Eofiy  events  in  her  l^e — ^Pxtananvxt.  her  second  husband 
^Weetamoo*o  latter  career  and  deathr^Jfmigret — Death  of  Alexander — John  Sas- 
SAMov — His  eowntry  aa^d  eomuetions — Becomes  a  christian — Schoolmaster — Min- 
ister— Settles  at  Assawomset — Fxuz  marries  his  daughter — Sassamon  discovers 
the  flats  ff  PhiUp — Is  murdered — Proceedings  against  the  murderers — They  are 
eondenmed  and  exeeuttd. 

Alezander  wqb  the  Eogliah  name  of  the  elder  son  of  MaasasoiL  His  real 
name  appears  at  first  to  have  been  Moaanam,  and  afterwards  Wamavttcty  and 
lasth  Mexcmder,  The  name  of  Mooanam  he  bore  as  early  as  1639 ;  in  1641 
we  ond  him  noticed  under  the  name  JVamswUa,  About  the  year  1656,  he  and 
his  youncer  brother,  Metacometf  or  rather  Pom/dacom^  were  brought  to  the 
court  of  Plimouth,  and  being  solicitous  to  receive  English  names,  the  gov- 
ernor called  die  elder  Mexandery  and  the  younger  Phmp,  probably  from  the 
two  Macedonian  heroes,  which,  on  being  explained  to  them,  might  have  flat- 
tered their  vanities ;  and  which  was  protMibly  the  intention  of  the  governor. 

Mexandtr  appears  pretty  early  to  have  set  up  for  himself,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  this  chapter ;  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  his  marrying  a  female 
aachem  of  very  considerable  authority,  and  in  great  esteem  among  her 
neighbors. 

Namumfuk,  afterwards  called  Wuicanoo^  squaw-sachem  of  Pocasset,  was 
the  wife  of  JUejcander ;  and  who,  as  says  an  anonymous  writer,*  was  more 
willing  to  join  PkUip  when  he  began  war  upon  the  English,  being  persuaded 
by  him  that  they  had  poisoned  her  husband.  This  author  calls  her  ^  as  potent 
a  prince  as  any  round  about  her,  and  hath  as  much  com,  land,  and  men,  at 
her  command." 

Alexander  having,  in  1653,  sold  a  tract  of  the  territory  acquired  by  his  wife, 
as  has  been  related  in  the  life  of  MaasaaoU^  about  six  ^ears  after,  Weetamoo 
came  to  Plimouth,  and  the  following  account  of  her  business  is  contained  in 
the  records. 

'^  I,  ^amiumpumy  of  Pokeesett,  hauing,  in  open  court,  June  last,  fifty-nine, 
[^1659J  l)efbre  the  govemour  and  majestrates,  surrendered  up  all  that  right  and 
title  of  such  lands  as  Woosamemdn  and  Wamsetta  sould  to  tne  purchasers ;  as 
appeeres  by  deeds  ffiuen  vnaer  theire  hands,  as  alsoe  the  said  JVamumpuiri 
promise  to  remoue  the  Indians  of  fit>m  those  lands ;  and  alsoe  att  the  same 
eoort  the  said  WamavUa  promised  JVamuni/mifi  the  third  part  of  the  pay,  as  is 

*  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  p.  6. 
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exprasBed  in  the  deed  of  which  payment  Mmwunpvm  haue  recoiued  of  Mn 
Cooie,  this  6  of  Oct  16S9 :  theee  particukxB  as  fblloweth :  item;  QOyard»hUw 
trading  (Mk^^yardt  red  coOony ^paiirt qf$hooes, 2  poire  ^odangM^ 6  hroade 
hoes  and  1  axe ;  And  doe  acknowledge  receiued  by  me,  Namvhpum." 
Witnessed  by  Squdbsenj  W^tJiahmehquaUf  and  two  English. 

Thus  this  land  afSiir  seems  to  hare  been  amicably  settled ;  but  the  same 
year  of  ,3kxcmda^9  death,  'vilielher  before  or  after  we  are  not  asBured,  JVontiim^ 
sum  appeared  at  Plimouth,  and  complained  that  WamsuUa  had  sold  some  of 
ner  land  without  her  consent  "  Tne  court  agreed  to  doe  what  they  could 
in  conuenient  time  for  her  relief." 

We  apprehend  there  was  sokne  little  difficulty  between  Akxandar  and  his 
wife  about  this  time,  especially  if  her  comi»laint  were  before  his  death,  and 
we  are  rather  of  the  opinion  that  it  was,  for  it  was  June  when  her  complaint 
was  made,  and  we  should  assign  a  little  later  date  for  the  death  of  her  husband ; 
and  therefore  all  difficulty  was  settled  ui  his  death. 

On  the  8  April,  1661,  WamsvUa  deeded  the  tract  of  countiy  since  called 
Rehoboth  to  ThmoB  WHkt  "  for  a  valuable  consideration.*^  What  that  was 
the  deed  does  not  inform  us ;  but  we  may  venture  to  question  the  fact,  for  if 
the  consideration  had  in  trudi  been  valuable,  it  would  have  fq>peared  in  the 
deed,  and  not  have  been  kept  out  of  sight 

What  time  Manumpum  deeded  land  to  John  Sanford  and  John  Archer,  we 
are  not  informed,  but  it  was  probably  about  the  beginning  of  1663.  It  was  s 
deed  of  gift,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  deeded  to  uem  to  prevent  her 
husband's  selling  it ;  but  these  men,  it  seems,  attempted  to  hold  the  land  in 
violation  of  their  promise ;  however,  being  a  woman  pf  penevermee,  she  so 
managed  the  matter,  that,  in  the  year  166$  she  found  witnesses  who  deposed 
to  the  true  meaning  of  £e  deed,  and  thus  was,  we  presume,  restcnned  to  her 
ri^tfid  possessions. 

Since  we  have  been  thus  particular  in  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  wife 
of  WdnunUta,  we  will,  before  proceeding  with  our  account  of  the  husband, 
say  all  that  we  have  to  sav  of  tne  interesting  fFeetamoo. 

Soon  after  the  death  or  Akxander.  we  find  Abmumpum,  or  Ifeefomoo,  asso- 
ciated witii  another  husband,  named  Pehnowowet,  He  was  well  known  to 
the  English,  and  went  bv  the  familiar  name  of  Ben,  Now,  unless  Peto^now- 
aweijOT  Pe4afi-a-ntte<  has  been  corrupted  into  Petek  NinnruiT,  we  must 
allow  her  to  have  had  a  third  husband  in  1675.  We,  however,  are  well  satis- 
fied that  these  two  names  are,  as  they  appear  to  be,  one  and  the  same  name. 

This  husband  of  JFeeUmoo  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  so  much  impor- 
tance as  her  first,  WatMutUi;  and  as  he  only  appears  occasionallv  in  the 
crowd,  we  are  of  opinion  that  she  took  good  care  in  taking  a  second  husband, 
and  fixed  upon  one  that  she  was  better  «)le  to  manage  thui  she  was  the  de- 
termined WamsuittL 

On  the  8  May,  16791  Tatamamock,  Petonownvdiy  and  WHUcan  alias  ^asockt, 
sold  to  J)raihamel  Patne  of  Rehoboth,  and  Hugh  Cole  of  Swansey,  a  lot  of 
land  in  Swansey,  near  Bfattapoiset,  and  Sho  wamet  neck,  for  £35  5$,  ffeetamoo^ 
PkOip  alias  Wagusoke^  and  Steven  alias  .Wieano,  were  the  Indian  wimesses. 

About  the  same  time,  one  Piowaxd  was  intruded  upon  by  some  others 
cbuminff  his  lands,  or  otherwise  molesting  him,  and  the  business  seems  to 
have  undergone  a  legal  scrutiny ;  in  this  affiur  both  Weetamoo  and  her  hus- 
band appear  upon  our  records.  They  testify  that  the  tract  of  land  bounded 
by  a  small  river  or  brook  called  Ma^wknU,  which  compasseth  said  tract  to 
AsBonett  River,  and  so  to  Taunton  River,  [by  trees,  &c.]  hath  for  many  years 
been  in  the  poopoopion  of  FibtMinf.  The  place  of  the  boundson  Taunton  River 
was  called  CkippateuitU,  which  was  a  litUe  south  of  Mastucksett  Panimiaet, 
QtMnotmriy  Nueanoo,  and  Panowwin,  testified  the  same. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Peto-non-ti-et  was  at  all  concerned  inPA«{ijp'«war 
agumt  the  English,  but:  on  the  contraxr,  forsook  his  wife  and  joineSl  them 
against  iMr.  Under  sacn  a  leader  as  Church,  he  must  have  been  employed 
against  his  countrymen  witii  great  advantage.    At  the  time  he  came  over  to 


*  See  the  Hitt  ofAttlelMroagiiy  by/oftn  Ay^fctt,  Esq.,p.6,  wiieie  thedeed  ispreeerved. 
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the  Eni^Ssb,  he  do  dovtft  expected  his  wift  would  do  the  same,  as  she  gave 
C^kunh  to  understand  as  much.  After  the  war  he  was  honored  with  a  com- 
mand  over  the  prisoners,  who  were  pennitted  to  reside  in  the  country  be- 
tween Sepecan  and  Dartmouth.  J\/\anpu8^  or  Nhmpash,  and  haac  yvere  also 
in  the  same  ofSce. 

After  Mr.  Church  left  ^^washorM  council,  a  few  days  before  the  war  broke 
out,  he  met  with  both  JFeeiamoo  and  her  husband  at  Pocaaset  He  first  met 
with  the  husband,  PeUmanudj  who  had  just  arrived  in  a  canoe  from  Philip*g 
head  quarters  at  Mount  Hope.  He  told  Chtaxh  there  would  certainly  be  war, 
for  that  PhiUp  had  held  a  war  dance  of  several  weeks,  and  hod  entertained 
the  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  said,  also,  that  Philip  ex- 
pected to  be  sent  ft>r  to  rlimouth,  about  Sassamon^a  death,  knowing  himself 
guilty  of  ccmtxiving  that  murder.  Pdanmivd  ftuther  said,  that  he  saw  BIr. 
James  Brown  of  Swansey,  and  BIr.  Samud  Gorton^  who  was  an  interpreter, 
and  two  other  men  that  brought  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to 
Philip,  PkUip^M  young  warriors  he  said,  would  have  kiUed  Mr.  Br&umj  but 
PkUip  told  them  diey  must  not,  for  his  fiidier  had  chamd  him  to  show  kind- 
ness to  him ;  but  to  satisfy  them,  told  them,  that  on  the  next  Sunday,  when 
the  Engli^  had  gone  to  meeting,  they  might  plunder  their  houses,  and  'after- 
wards kill  their  cattle. 

Meanwhile  Weetamoo  was  at  her  camp  just  back  fit»m  Pocaaset  shore,  on 
the  high  hill  a  little  to  the  north  of  what  is  now  Howland's  feny,  and  Petono- 
nuet  requested  Mr.  Church  to  go  up  and  see  her.  He  did  so,  and  found  her  in 
rather  a  melancholy  mood,  all  her  men  having  left  her  and  gone  to  Philip'g 
war  dance,  much,  she  said,  against  her  will. 

Chtrch,  elated  with  his  success  at  •^tmwftonib' camp,  and  thmking  both 
'^ queens"  secured  to  the  English  interest,  hastened  to  Plimouth  to  give  ihe 
jiovemor  an  account  of  his  discoveries. — ^This  was  a  day  big  to  Pmlip ;  he 
immediately  t(M>k  measures  to  reclaim  fFeeUtmoo,  and  had  nearly  drawn  off 
Awaaihanka  with  the  vivid  hopes  of  conquest  and  booty. 

Wedamoo  could  no  longer  remain  neutral ;  the  idea  still  harrowed  upon  her 
mmd,  that  the  authorities  of  Plimou^  had  poisoned  her  former  husband,*  and 
was  now  sure  that  they  had  seduced  her  present  one ;  therefore,  feom  the 
power  of  such  arguments,  when  urged  by  the  artftd  Phil^y  there  was  no 
escape  or  resistance.  Hence  his  fortune  became  her  own,  and  she  moved 
with  him  from  place  to  place  about  her  dominions,  in  the  country  of  Pocasset, 
until  the  90  July,  when  all  the  Wampanoags  escaped  out  of  a  swamp,  and 
retired  into  the  country  of  the  Nipmuks.  From  this  time  Weetamod's  opera- 
tions become  so  blended  with  those  of  her  allies,  that  the  life  of  PkiUp  takes 
up  the  narration. 

When,  by  intestine  divisions,  the  power  of  Philip  was  destroved  among  the 
Nipmucks,  fVeetamoo  seems  to  have  been  deserted  oy  almost  all  her  followers, 
ana,  like  PhUipy  she  sought  reftiee  again  in  her  own  country.  It  was  upon  the 
6  August,  167o,  when  she  arrived  upon  the  vrestem  bank  of  Tehticut  River  in 
Mettapoiset,  where,  as  was  then  supposed,  she  was  drowned  by  accident,  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  river  to  Pocasset,  at  the  same  point  die  had  crossed 
the  year  l^fore  in  her  ftiffht  with  PhUip. 

Her  company  consistea  now  of  no  more  than  26  men,  whereas,  in  the  be- 
ginninff  of  the  war,  they  amounted  to  900 ;  and  she  was  considered  by  the 
English  **next  unto  Phuip  in  respect  of  the  mischief  that  hath  been  done."! 
The  English  at  Taunton  were  notified  by  a  deserter  of  her  situation,  who 
ofTered  to  lead  any  that  would  go,  in  a  way  that  they  might  easily  surprise  her 
and  her  comneny.  Accordin^y,  90  men  volunteered  upon  this  enterprise, 
and  socceedea  in  capturing  all  but  Weelamoo,  ^  who,"  according  to  Mr.  Hub' 
&artft  '^  intending  to  make  an  escape  firom  the  danger,  attempted  to  get  over  a 
river  or  arm  of  Uie  sea  near  by,  upon  a  raft,  or  some  pieces  of  broken  wood ; 
but  whether  tired  and  spent  with  swimming,  or  starved  with  cold  and  hunger, 
>he  was  found  stark  naked  in  Metapoiset,  not  ftr  fix>m  die  water  side,  ^^ich 
made  some  think  she  was  first  half  drowned,  and  so  ended  her  wretched  life." 
**  Her  head  being  cut  off  and  set  upon  a  pole  in  Taunton,  was  knowm  by  some 

*  Old  Isoias  ChroiticlX;  p.  8.  t  i.  Maffter,  X  Narrative,  108  aad  109. 
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IndiaiM  then  priscmeiB  [there,]  which  set  them  into  a  hoirible  huneiitatioD/ 
Mr.  Mather  improves  upon  diis  paaeage,  giving  it  in  a  style  more  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  times :  ^  They  made  a  most  horid  and  diabolical  lamaitation, 
ciying  out  that  it  was  their  queen's  head." 

The  authors  of  Yamotden  thus  represent  PkUip  escaping  from  the  cold 
grasp  of  the  ghostly  form  of  fFedamoo : — 

"  As  from  the  water's  depth  she  came,  Her  hollow  scream  he  beard  bdund 

With  dripping  locks  aod  bloated  frame,  Come  mingling  with  the  howling  wind : 

Wild  her  discolored  arms  she  threw  '  Wh^  fly  from  Wetamoe  t  she  died 

To  grasp  him ;  and,  as  swill  he  flew,  Bearing  the  war-axe  on  thy  side.' " 

Althouffh  Weetamoo  doubtless  escaped  from  Pocasset  with  PhiUp^  yet  it 
wpears  Uiat  instead' of  flying  to  the  Nipmuks  she  soon  went  down  into  the 
Niantic  c^imtry,  and  the  English  immeoiately  had  news  of  it,  which  occa- 
sioned their  sendins  for  JSf%m£ret  to  answer  for  haiboring  their  enemy,  as  in 
his  life  has  been  refitted. 

In  this  connection  it  diould  be  noted,  that  the  time  had  expired,  in-  which 
Nimgrd  by  his  deputies  agreed  to  deliver  up  JVedamoo,  some  tuie  previous  to 
the  great  fight  in  Nairaganset,  and  hence  this  was  seizeid  upon,  as  one  pretext 
fbr  invading  the  Narragansets.  And  moreover,  it  was  said,  that  if  she  were 
taken  by  that  formidable  army  of  a  1000  men,  "  her  lands  would  more  than 
pay  all  the  charge  "  the  En^^lish  had  been  at  in  the  whole  war.* 

9FutamoOy  it  is  presumed,  left  Mmgret  and  joined  the  hostile  Narragansets 
and  the  Wampanoa^  in  their  strong  fort,  some  time  previous  to  the  EjUglish 
expedition  against  it,  in  December.  And  it  was  anout  this  time  that  she 
connected  henBelf  with  the  Narraganset  chief  Qmnncqnnj  as  will  be  ibund 
related  in  his  life.  She  is  mentioned  bj  some  wnters  as  PkUip^s  kinswoman, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  case  m  a  two-fold  manner;  fiist  from  her 
being  sister  to  his  wife,  and  secondly  from  her  marrying  ^Mexandery  his  brother. 
To  return  to  ffamsuUa, 

A  lasting  and  permanent  interest  will  always  be  felt,  and  pecuUar  feelings 
associated  with  the  name  of  this  chie£  Not  on  account  of  a  career  of  battles, 
devastations  or  murders,  for  there  were  few  of  these,t  but  there  is  left  for  us 
to  relate  the  melancholy  account  of  his  death.  Mr.  HubbariP$  account  of  this 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  reader,  and  cited  by  eveiy  writer  upon 
our  early  history,  and  hence  is  too  extensively  known  to  be  repeated  here. 
Dr.  /.  matiur  agrees  very  nearly  in  his  account  with  Mr.  Hubbard^  but  being 
more  minute,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with,  we  give  it  entire : — 

''In  A.  D.  1662;  Plimouth  colony  was  in  some  danger  of  beuiff  involved  in 
trouble  by  the  Wampanoag  Indians.  After  MasaasoU  was  dead,  his  two  sons, 
called  framsutta  and  Metacomd,  came  to  the  court  at  Plimouth,  pretending 
high  respect  for  the  English,  and,  therefore,  desired  English  names  might  be 
imposed  on  them,  whereupon  the  court  there  named  fVdmsuUOy  the  elder 
brother,  Mtxtmdar^  and  MeUtcom/d^  the  younger  brother,  PkUw.  This  Mtxan- 
dtr^  Pfnlip^s  immediate  predecessor,  was  not  so  faithful  ano  friendly  to  the 
English  as  his  fa^er  had  been.  For  some  of  Boston,  having  been  occasionaUy 
at  Narraganset,  wrote  to  Mr.  Prince,  who  was  then  governor  of  Plimouth,  that 
AUxander  was  contriving  mischief  against  the  English,  and  that  he  had  solicit- 
ed the  Narragansets  to  engage  with  him  in  his  designed  rebellion.  Hereupon, 
Capt  fVUlet,  who  lived  near  to  Mount  Hope,  the  place  where  Mexander  did 
reside,  was  appointed  to  speak  with  him,  and  to  desire  him  to  attend  the  next 
Gomt  in  Plimouth,  for  their  satisfaction,  and  his  own  vmdication.  He 
seemed  to  take  the  message  in  good  part,  professing  that  the  Narragansets, 
whom,  he  said,  were  his  enemies,  had  put  an  abuse  upon  him,  and  he  readily 
promised  to  attend  at  the  next  court  ^ut  when  the  day  fer  his  appearance 
was  come,  instead  of  that,  he  at  that  very  time  went  over  to  the  Narragansets, 
his  pretended  enemies,  which,  compared  vnth  other  circumstances,  caused 
the  gentlemen  at  Plimouth  to  suspect  there  was  more  of  truth  in  the  infer- 

*  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  p.  31,  S2. 

t  In  1661,  he  was  forced  into  a  war  with  Uneaa^  the  account  of  which,  proporly  beloiMriM 
to  the  life  oflhatcUef^wiU  be  found  there  related.  <-   <-  ^      -i>-» 
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matXMi  gmoj  than  at  fiist  they  were  aware  o£  Wher^ore  the  ^yeraor  and 
magjstrates  there  ordered  Major  Winalow,  (who  is  since,  and  at  this  day  [1677] 
gOFemor  of  that  colony,^  to  take  a  party  of  men,  and  fetch  down  Mexander, 
The  major  considerinff  ttxat  sempernocmi  deferre  paratisj  he  took  but  10  armed 
men  with  him  from  Marshfield,  intending  to  have  taken  more  at  the  towns 
tliat  ky  nearer  Mount  Hope.  But  Divine  Providence  so  ordered,  as  that  when 
they  were  about  the  midway  between  Plimouth  and  Bridgewater,*  observuse 
an  hunting  house,  thev  rode  un  to  it,  and  there  did  they  find  w^Jerofukr  and 
many  of  his  m^f  well  armed,  but  their  guns  standing  together  without  the 
house.  The  major,  with  his  small  party,  possessed  themselves  of  the  Indians' 
anns,  and  beset  the  house ;  then  did  he  go  in  amongst  them,  acquainting  the 
sachem  with  the  reason  of  his  coming  in  such  a  way ;  desiring  Mexamder 
with  his  interpreter  to  walk  out  with  him,  who  did  so  a  uttle  distance  from  the 
house,  and  then  understood  what  commission  the  major  had  received  con- 
cerning him.  The  proud  sachem  &11  into  a  raging  passion  at  this  surprise 
saying  the  governor  had  no  reason  to  credit  rumors,  or  to  send  for  him  in 
such  a  way,  nor  would  he  go  to  Plimouth,  but  when  he  saw  cause.  It  was 
replied  to  him,  that  his  breach  of  word  touching  appearance  at  Plimouth 
court,  and,  instead  thereof^  going  at  the  same  time  to  nis  pretended  enemies, 
augmented  jealounes  ccniceming  him.  In  fine,  the  major  told  him,  that  his 
oraer  vras  to  bring  him  to  Plimouth,  and  that,  by  the  iielp  of  God,  he  would 
do  it,  or  else  he  would  die  on  the  place ;  also  declaring  to  him  that  if  he  would 
subinit,  he  might  expect  respective  usage,  but  if  he  once  more  denied  to  go, 
he  should  never  stir  firom  the  ground  WDereon  he  stood ;  and  with  a  pistol  at 
the  sachem's  breast,  required  that  his  next  words  should  be  a  positive  and 
clear  answer  to  wlmt  was  demanded.  Hereupon  his  interpreter,  a  discreet 
Indian,  brodier  to  John  SaxucuMmrX  being  sensible  of  Mexamda^a  passionate 
dispositiony  entreated  that  he  might  speak  a  few  words  to  the  sachem  before 
he  gave  his  answer.  The  prudent  discourse  of  this  Indian  prevailed  so  far  as 
that  JlUxander  yielded  to  go,  only  requesting  that  he  might  go  like  a  sachem, 
with  his  men  attending  him,  which,  although  there  was  some  hazard  in  it, 
they  being  many,  and  the  English  but  a  few,  was  j^ranted  to  him.  The 
weather  being  hot,  the  major  ofi»red  him  an  horse  to  nde  on,  but  his  squaw 
and  divers  Indian  women  being  in  company,  he  refused,  saying  he  could  go  on 
fiMt  as  well  as  they,  entreating  only  that  there  mi^t  be  a  oomplyinff  with 
their  pace,  which  was  done.  And  resting  several  times  by  the  way,  mUxcmt 
der  and  his  Indians  were  refi^eshed  by  the  English.  No  odier  discourse  hap- 
pening while  they  were  upon  their  march,  but  what  was  pleasant  and  amicable. 
The  major  sent  a  man  before,  to  entreat  that  as  many  of  the  magistrates  of 
that  colony  as  could  would  meet  at  Duxbury.  Wherefore  having  there  had 
some  treaty  with  MexandoTy  not  vnllhig  to  commit  him  to  prison,  they  en- 
treated Major  Wmalow  to  receive  him  to  his  house,  until  the  governor,  who 
then  lived  at  iBastham,  could  come  up.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  train  were 
courteously  entertained  by  the  major.  And  albeit,  not  so  much  as  an  an^ 
word  passed  between  them  whilst  at  Marshfield ;  yet  proud  Alexander^  vexing 
and  frettinff  in  his  spirit,  that  such  a  check  was  ^ven  him,  he  suddenly  fell 
sick  of  a  fever.  He  was  then  nursed  as  a  choice  fiiend.  Mr.  Jlctter,  the 
physician,  coming  providentially  thither  at  that  time,  the  sachem  and  his  men 
earnestly  desired  that  he  would,  administer  to  him,  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
do,  but  oy  their  importunity  was  prevailed  with  to  do  the  best  he  could  to 
help  him,  and  therefore  gave  him  a  portion  of  working  physic,  which  the 
IncQans  thought  did  him  good.  But  his  distemper  afterwards  prevailing,  they 
entrBated§  to  dismiss  him,  in  order  to  a  return  home,  which  upon  engagement 

*  Within  811  milet  of  the  Englbh  towns.  Hubbard^  10^  (Edition,  1677.J  Mcuscuoii,  and 
likewiia  PkUip,  used  to  have  iempcnry  residences  in  eligible  places  for  nshing,  at  various 
aites  between  the  two  bays,  Na/raganset  and  Massachusetts,  as  at  Raynham,  Namaskel,  Titi- 
cot,  [in  Bliddleboroagfa,]  and  Mnnponsel  Pond  in  Haliftuc.  At  which  of  theee  places  he  was, 
we  cannot,  with  certainty^  decide :  that  at  Halifax  would,  perhaps,  agroe  best  with  Mr.  Hiib* 
hanPt  account. 

t  Eighty,  savs  Hubbard,  6. 

t  He  had  a  brother  by  tne  name  aSRoUmd. 

y  "EatreatiDg  those  that  held  him  prisoner,  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  retniir 
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of  appearance  at  the  next  court  wn  gianled  to  him.  Soon  after  his  being 
returned  home  he  died."  ^ 

Thus  ends  Dr.  Mather's  <<  relation  "  of  the  short  re^n  of  Mauxnder.  And 
althouc^  a  document  lately  published  by  Judge  BaxM  of  Boston  sets  the  con- 
duct of  the  Endish  in  a  very  &yorahle  light,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  eon- 
oeire  how  Momtr  and  Huhbard  could  have  been  ahosether  deceiyed  in  their 
information.  We  mean  in  roroeet  to  the  treatment  Mexander  receiTed  at  the 
hands  of  his  capton.    They  both  wrote  at  the  same  time,  and  at  different 

§  laces,  and  neither  knew  wliat  the  other  had  written.  Of  this  we  are  cons- 
ent, if,  as  we  are  assured,  there  was,  at  this  time,  rather  a  nusundeistanding 
between  these  two  reverend  authoTB. 

This  afiair  cansed  much  excitement,  and^  judging  from  the  writers  of  that 
time,  particularly  HMard^  some  recrimination  upon  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Plimouth,  by  some  of  the  English,  ymo  were  more  in  the  halm  of 
usinff  or  recommending  mild  measures  towards  Indians  than  the  Plimouth 
people  appear  to  have  been,  seems  to  have  been  indulged  in.  After  thus 
premising,  we  will  offer  the  document,  which  is  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev. 
John  Cotton,  of  Plimouth,  to  Dr.  /.  MaOur,  and  now  printed  by  Judge  Daois, 
in  his  edition  of  MorUnCs  MemoriaL  There  is  no  dirte  to  it,  at  least  the  editor 
gives  none ;  but  if  it  were  vnritten  in  answer  to  one  from  Mr.  MaOur  to 
him,  desiring  information  on  that  head,  dated  21st  April,  1677,t  we  may 
conclude  it  was  about  this  time ;  but  Mr.  Matha's  ^  Relation  "  would  not  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  possession  of  such  information,  and,  there- 
fore, he  either  vras  not  in  possession  of  it  when  he  published  his  account,  or 
that  he  had  other  testimony  which  invalidated  it 

The  letter  begins,  "Major  Bradford,  [who  was  vrith  Mr.  Window  when 
w^exander  was  surprised,]  confidently  assures  me,  that  in  the  nanative  dt 
jSexandro  t  there  are  many  mistakes,  and,  foaring  lest  you  should,  through 
misinformadon,  print  some  mistakes  on  that  subject,  from  his  mouth  I  this 
writ  3.  Reports  being  here  that  JUexander  was  plotting  or  privy  to  plots, 
aflninst  the  Engjlish,  authority  sent  to  him  to  come  down.  He  came  not. 
Whereupon  Major  fFintlaw  was  sent  to  fetch  him.  Major  Bradford,  with 
some  odiers,  went  vrith  him.  At  Munponset  River,  a  place  not  many  miles 
hence,  they  found  .ijlearancfer  vrith  about  eight  men  and  sundrv  sauaws.  He 
was  there  about  {{etting  canoes.  He  and  his  men  were  at  breakfiist  under 
their  shelter,  their  guns  being  without  They  saw  the  English  coming,  but 
continued  eatinff;  and  Mr.  Winslow  telling  their  buaness,  wjlexoncier,  freely 
and  readily,  vrimout  the  least  hesitancy,  consented  to  go,  giving  his  reason 
wh  V  he  came  not  to  the  court  before,  viz.,  because  he  waited  for  Cimtain 
fViUePs  return  fiom  the  Dutch,  being  desirous  to  spook  with  him  first  They 
brought  him  to  Mr.  CoUiei^s  that  day,  and  Governor  Prince  living  remote  at 
Eastham,  those  few  magistrates  who  were  at  hand  issued  the  matter  peace- 
ably, and  immediately  dismissed  Alexander  to  return  home,  which  he  did 
part  of  the  way ;  but,  in  two  or  three  days  dUer,  he  returned  and  went  to 
Major  JfinslourM  bouse,  intending  thence  to  travel  into  the  bay  and  so  home ; 
but,  at  the  major's  house,iie  was  taken  veiy  sick,  and  was,  by  water,  ooU'* 
veyed  to  Major  Bradford^M,  and  thence  carried  upon  the  shouldeis  of  his  men 
to  Tethquet  River,  and  thence  in  canoes  home,  and,  about  two  or  three  days 
after,  died.** 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  is  error  somewhere,  and  it  would  be  very  sat- 
isfiictory  if  we  could  erase  it  fit»m  our  history ;  but,  at  present,  we  are  able 
only  to  affitate  it,  and  wait  for  the  fiirther  discoyery  of  documents  before 
•Alexanders  true  histoiy  can  be  given ;  and  .to  suspend  judgment,  although 

TOomisiiig  to  return  again  if  be  recovered^  and  to  send  his  son  as  hostage  til)  he  could  to  do. 
On  that  consideration,  he  was  fairiy  dismissed,  but  died  befi»e  he  got  half  way  home."— • 
tBtbbard, 

*"  It  is  a  pit^  that  such  an  able  historian  as  QraihaMt  shoold  not  have  been  in  possession  of 
other  authorities  upon  this  matter  than  those  who  have  copied  from  the  above.  See  his  HiaL 
N,  AmericaA.  401. 

f  See  his  Memorial,  S88. 

t  A  paper  drawn  up^by  the  authorities  of  Plimouth,  and  now,  I  believe,  among  the  MSSi 
■  the  ttbraiy  of  the  Mitt,  8oc,  of  Mat*.    This  was,  probaUy,  flir.  Hubbard'M  antbority. 
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some  may  readily  decide  that  the  eyidence  is  in  fiivor  of  the  old  printed 
accounts.  It  is  the  busineas  of  a  historian,  where  a  point  is  in  dispute,  to 
exhibit  existing  evidence,  and  let  the  reader  make  up  his  own  judgment 

We  are  able,  from  the  first  extract  given  upon  this  head,  to  limit  the  time 
of  his  BBchemship  to  a  portion  of  the  year  1662. 

It  will  have  appeared  already,  that  Enough  had  transpired  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  Indians,  and  especially  that  of  the  sachem  PkHivy  i£,  indeed, 
the  evidence  adduced  be  conudered  valid,  regarding  the  blamabiteness  of  die 
English.  Nevertheless,  our  next  step  onwitfd  wiU  more  fuUy  develop  the 
causes  of  PkUip^a  deep-rooted  animosities. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  John  Sassamon,  who  deserves  a  particular 
notice ;  more  especially  as^  from  several  manuscripts,  we  are  able  not  only  to 
correct  some  important  errors  in  former  histories,  but  to  give  a  more  minute 
account  of  a  character  which  must  alv^ys  be  noticed  in  entering  upon  the 
study  of  this  part  of  our  history.  Not  that  he  would  otherwise  demand 
more  notice  than  many  of  his  brethren  almost  silendy  passed  over,  but  for  his 
agency  in  bringing  about  a  war,  the  interest  of  which  mcreases  in  proportion 
as  time  carries  us  from  its  period. 

John  S(usamon  was  a  subject  of  PkUipy  an  unstable-minded  fellow ;  and, 
living  in  die  neighborhood*  of  the  Engliui,  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
learned  their  language  and  was  able  to  read  and  write,  and  had  transhUed 
some  of  the  Bible  into  Indian.  Being  rather  insinuating  and  artful,  he  vras 
employed  to  teach  his  countrymen  at  Natick,  in  the  capacity  of  a  school- 
master. How  long  before  the  war  this  was,  is  not  mentioned,  but  must  have 
been  about  1660,  as  he  was  PhiUp*$  secretary,  or  interpreter,  in  1662,  and  this 
was  after  he  had  become  a  Christian.  He  left  the  English,  from  some  dislike, 
and  went  to  reside  viith  Mexcmder^  and  afterwards  with  Pkilwy  who,  it  ap- 
pears, employed  him  on  account  of  his  learning.  Always  restless,  Sassamon 
did  not  remain  long  with  PkUip  before  he  returned  again  to  the  English ;  *^  and 
he  manifested  such  evident  signs  of  repentance,  as  that  he  was,  after  his  re- 
turn from  pagan  PkUip^  reconciled  to  tlie  praying  Indians  and  baptized,  and 
received,  as  a  member,  into  one  of  the  Indian  cnurches ;  yea,  and  employed 
as  an  instructor  aniongst  them  every  Lord's  day.^f 

Previous  to  the  war,  we  presume  in  the  winter  of  1672,  Sassamon  was  sent 
to  preach  to  the  Namaskets,^  and  other  Indians  of  Middleborougb,  who,  at 
this  time,  were  very  numerous.  The  famous  Wahtspaqmn  was  then  the 
chief  of  this  region  and  who  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to  encourage 
the  new  religion  taught  by  Sasaamon,  For,  in  1674,  he  gave  him  a  tract  of 
land  near  his  own  residence,  to  induce  him  to  remain  among  his  people.  The 
deed  of  gift  of  this  land  was,  no  doubt,  drawn  by  Scusamon,  and  is  in  these 
words: — 

''Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Old  JFatuspaqidny  doe  sraunt 
▼nto  John  Sassamonj  allies  ffdasasoman,  27  screes  of  land  for  a  home  Tott  at 
AsBowamsett  necke.  This  is  my  gift,  giuen  to  him  the  said  John  SoMsamon^ 
by  me  the  said  Wataapaqavoy  in  /Umo  1673,  [or  1674,  if  between  1  Jan.  and 
25  March.] 

OLn  Watuspaquik         (D        ha  marke, 
William  TusPAqunr      D  V      hii  tnarke. 
Witness,  aboe,  Nanbhsunt  §    -f-    fcu  markeJ* 

* 

As  a  fUrther  induconent  for  Sassamon  to  setde  here,  Old  Ttupaqmn  and 
his  son  deeded  to  FeUx,  an  Indian  who  married  SasaammCM  daugnter,  58  and 
an  half  acres  of  land ;  as  **  a  home  lott,"  also.  This  deed  vnis  dated  11 
ISarch,  1673, 0.  S.,  which  doubtless  was  done  at  the  same  time  vrith  the  other. 


*  "  This  SatHtmtm  was  bv  birth  a  Massacbusett,  his  father  and  mother  livinr  in  Dorchester, 
■ad  they  both  died  Christians."—/.  Mather, 

t  MaOur't  RelaUon,  74. 

I  The  inhabitants  of  the  plaee  call  it  Nemoikei,  In  the  reooids,  it  is  almost  always  writtea 
IfomauaktU, 

^  Sp^  also  irancAoitf . 

17 
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Thisdaui^ter  of  SSeEMomon  waicaOed  bythe  En|^oameBe%,*  but  her  ong- 
ihbI  name  was  Ass o  wstouoh.  To  his  son-in-law,  Sasscanon  gave  his  land,  by  a 
kind  of  wiUf  which  he  wrote  himself  not  long  before  his  death ;  probably 
about  the  time  he  became  tired  of  his  new  situation,  which  we  suppose  was  also 
about  the  time  that  he  discovered  the  design  of  PhU^  and  his  capteins  to 
brinff  about  their  war  of  extermination. 

(Hd  Tymaquirtf  as  he  called  himself^  and  his  son,  not  only  oonfiimed  SasiOr 
mon^M  will,  out  about  the  same  time  nuide  a  bequest  themselves  to  his  daugh- 
toTy  which,  they  aay,  was  *<with  the  consent  of  all  the  chie£&  men  of  Ano- 
wamsett"  This  deed  of  gift  from  them  was  dated  23  Dec.  167dL  It  was  of 
a  neck  of  land  at  Assowamsett,  called  Nahteawamet  The  names  of  some 
oi  the  places  which  bounded  this  tract  were  Masliquomoh^  a  swamp,  Sason- 
knsusett,  a  pond,  and  another  kr^  pond  called  Unupipoggut  TobiaSf  Old 
T%onuUf  Pokonohoy  and  Kankunuki^  were  upon  this  deed  as  witnesses. 

FBiiix  served  the  English  in  PhU%p*$  war,  and  was  living  in  1679,  in  which 
year  Governor  Wwdow  ordered,  ''that  all  such  lands  as  were  form^ly  John 
Sas9amon^$  in  our  colonic,  shall  be  settled  on  FtUx  his  son-in-law,"  and  to  re- 
main his  and  his  heirs  ^'foreuer."  Fdix'a  wife  survived  hkn,  and  willed  her 
land  to  a  dau^htar,  named  Mercy,  This  was  in  1696,  and  haeke  Wanno  wit- 
nessed said  wiU.  There  was  at  a  later  period  an  Indian  preacher  at  Titieutf 
named  Thomas  Felix,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  former4  ^  But  to  return  to  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  our  discourse. 

There  was  a  Sassaman,  or,  as  my  manuscript  has  it,  Sofomafif  known  to  the 
£nglish  as  early  as  1637 ;  but  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  old  John 
Sa&scmon  was  when  he  was  murdered,  it  cannot  be  decided  with  probabiliQr, 
whether  or  not  it  were  he.  This  Sotcmonj  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Soim- 
ctff,  went  vnth  the  English  to  fight  the  Pequots 

SoMamon  acted  as  mterpreter,  witness  or  scribe,  as  the  case  required,  on 
many  occasions.  When  Philip  and  fFootonekanuske  his  wife,  sold,  in  1664, 
Mattapoisett  to  William  BrenUm,  Saasamon  was  a  witness  and  intermeter. 
The  same  year  he  was  Pkilip*8  agent  "  in  settling  the  bounds  of  Acusbenok, 
Coaksett,  and  places  adjacenL"  Again,  in  1665,  he  wimeesed  the  receipt  of 
£10  paid  to  Philip  on  account  of  settling  the  bounds  the  year  before* 

There  was  a  Rowland  Scusamon,  who  I  suppose  was  the  brother  of  Mm. 
His  name  appears  but  once  in  all  the  manuscript  records  I  have  met  with,  and 
then  only  as  a  witness,  with  his  brother,  to  PkiUp*$  deed  of  Mattapoisett, 
above  mentioned. 

The  name  Saooaiuumy  like  most  Indian  names,  is  variously  spelt,  but  the 
way  it  here  appears  is  nearest  as  it  was  understood  in  his  last  years,  judging 
from  the  records.  But  it  was  not  so  originally.  Wbooanoaman  was  among 
the  first  modes  of  writing  it 

This  detail  may  appear  dry  to  the  general  reader,  but  we  must  occasion- 
ally grati^  our  antiquarian  friends.    We  now  proceed  in  our  narrative. 

i^ile  living  among  the  Namaskets,  Sassamon  learned  what  was  going 
forward  among  his  countiymen,  and,  when  he  was  convinced  that  their 
design  was  war,  went  immediately  to  Plimouth,  and  communicated  his  dis- 
covery to  the  governor.  ^  Nevertheless,  his  information,"  says  Dr.  LMtdkar,^ 
^  (because  it  had  an  Indian  original,  and  one  can  hardly  beheve  them  when 
they  do  speak  the  truth,)  was  not  at  first  much  regarded." 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  at  this  time  if  any  Indian  appeared  friendly, 
all  Indians  were  so  declaimed  against,  that  scarcely  any  one  tgnong  the  Eng- 
lish could  be  found  that  would  allow  that  an  mdian  could  be  faithful  or 
honest  in  any  affair.  And  although  some  others  besides  Sauamon  had  inti- 
mated, and  that  rather  strongly,  that  a  **  rising  of  the  Indians  "  was  at  hand, 
still,  as  Br.  Mcdhac  observes,  because  Indians  said  so,  little  or  no  attention 


*  Tbe  Enffiish  sometimes  added  her  surname,  and  hence,  in  the  accoant  of  Mr.  Bermet,  (1 
Col.  Mms.  Hitt.  8oc.  iii.  1.)  Betty  Qaumort.  The  noted  place  now  called  Beiti^t  Ntdc, 
in  Middleboroagh,  was  named  from  her.    In  1793,  there  were  eight  families  of  Indiaiifl  Uiera. 

t  Cotuhticui,  KdchUpad,  TehHad,  KeketHad,  Kelictd,  TeiAtaquid,  Tetehquet,  m  ftpell- 
'mga  of  this  name  in  the  vajious  books  and  records  I  have  consulted. 

1  Backua*»  Middleborough,  in  1  Col.  Mast.  Hitt.  8oc.  iii.  150. 

$  Relation  o/the  TroubUt,  &c..  74k 
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^  to  their  advice.  Notwithstanding,  Mr.  Gfooftm,  in  his  MS.  history,* 
says,' that,  previous  to  the  war,  none  of  the  Ohristtan  IndiayDs  had  ^  been 
jutUy  charged,  either  with  un&ithiubiess  or  treachery  towards  the  English." 
''But,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  had  discovered  the  treachery,  particu- 
larly Wakut  the  ruler,  of  PkUip  before  he  began  any  act  of  hostjlity."  In 
another  pboe  the  same  author  says,  that,  in  April,  1^5^  Wnmiban  **  came  to 
one  of  the  magistrates  on  purpose,  and  informed  lum  that  he  had  cround  to 
fear  that  sachem  PkUip,  and  other  Indians  his  confederates,  intended  some 
mischief  shortly."  Again  in  May,  about  six  weeks  before  the  war,  he  came 
and  said  the  same,  admng  that  PhUip^a  men  were  only  waiting  for  the  trees 
to  get  leaved  out,  that  they  might  prosecute  their  design  widi  more  effect 
To  return  to  Sa$iaman: 

In  the  mean  time,  some  circumstances  happened  that  save  further  grounds 
of  suspicion,  that  war  was  meditated,  and  it  was  intended  that  messenffers 
should  be  sent  to  PhUipj  to  gain,  if  possible,  the  real  state  of  the  case.  JBut 
before  this  was  effected,  much  of  the  winter  of  1674  had  passed  away,  and 
the  Rev.  Sassamon  still  resided  with  the  Namaskets,  and  others  of  his 
countrymen  in  that  neighborhood.  And  notwithstanding  he  had  enjoined 
the  strictest  secrecy  upon  his  English  friends  at  Plimouth,  of  what  li^  had 
revealed,  assuring  them  that  if  it  came  to  PhUij^M  knowledge,  he  should  be 
immediately  murdered  by  him,  yet  it  by  some  means  got  to  the  chiers 
knowledge,  and  SasMmon  was  considered  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw ;  and,  by 
the  laws  of  the  Indians,  he  had  foiftited  his  life,  and  was  doomed  to  suffer 
death.  The  manner  of  effecting  it  was  of  no  consequence  with  them,  so 
long  as  it  was  brought  about,  and  it  is  probable  tftat  Philip  had  ordered  any 
of  his  subjects  who  might  meet  with  him,  to  kill  him. 

Earhr  in  the  spring  of  1675,  Sasgcmon  was  missing,  and,  on  search  being 
made,  his  body  was  found  in  Assawomset  Pond,  in  Middleborough.f  Those 
that  IdUed  him  not  caring  to  be  known  to  the  English,  left  his  hat  and  gun 
upon  the  ice,  diat  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had  drowned  himself;  but 
fit>m  several  marks  upon  his  body,  and  the  fact  that  his  neck  was  broken, 
it  was  evident  he  had  been  murdered.  |  Several  persons  were  suspected, 
and,  upon  the  information  of  one  called  Patuduon,  Tobias  §  one  of  PldUjp^B 
counsellors,  his  son,  and  McdUtskinfiamy,  were  apprehended,  tried  by  a  jury, 
consisting  of  half  Indians,!  and  in  June,  1675,lvere  all  executed  at  Plimouth; 
"one  of  them  before  his  execution  confessing  the  murder,"  but  the  other 
two  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  act,  to  their  last  breath.  The  truth  of 
their  ^ilt  may  reasonably  be  called  in  question,  if  the  circumstance  of  the 
bleedmg  of  the  dead  body  at  the  approach  of  the  murderer,  had  any  influence 
upon  the  jury.  And  we  are  foarfid  it  was  the  case,  for,  if  the  most  learned  were 
misled  by  such  haUncinations  in  those  days,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
more  ignorant  were  free  from  them.  Dr.  ihereaae  Mather  wrote  within  two 
years  <n  the  a£bir,  and  he  has  this  passage :  *^  When  Tobias  (the  suspected 
murderer)  came  near  the  dead  body,  it  fell  a  bleeding  on  fresn,  as  if  it  had 
been  newly  slain ;  albeit,  it  was  buried  a  considerable  time  before  that"  If 

Nothing  of  this  part  of  the  story  is  upon  record  amon^  the  manuscripts, 
as  w«  can  find,  but  still  we  do  not  question  the  authenticity  of  Dr.  Mather^ 
who,  we  believe,  is  the  first  that  printed  an  account  of  it.  Nor  do  the 
records  of  Prunonth  notice  ^SSatatiiiion  until  some  time  after  his  death.  The 
firac  record  is  in  these  wcnrds :   '^  The  court  seeing  cause  to  require  the  per- 

"Not  vet  published,  but  is  now,  (April,  1836,)  printtnj^  with  notes  by  the  author  of  this 
worfc,  a&aer  tne  direction  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  It  will  form  a  lasting  monU' 
meat  of  one  of  the  best  men  of  those  days.  The  author  was,  as  Mr.  EUci  expresses  nuaaself, 
"  a  fnllar  in  our  Indian  work."    He  died  in  1687,  aged  76. 

t  Bome  would  like  to  know,  perhaps,  on  what  authority  Mr.  Chahame  {Hut.  JV.  Amer.  i. 
4(tt.)  stales  that  Sastamon**  boay  wtu/ound  in  ^ifidd. 

X  Ocotin^t  MS.  Hist,  of  Christian  Indians,  lliis  author  sojrs,  "  Soitamani  was  the  iirst 
Christian  martyr^"  and  that "  it  is  evident  he  suffered  death  upon  the  account  of  his  Christian 
profession,  ana  fidelity  to  the  Elnglish.'' 

J  His  Indian  name  was  Porgtipanottoo, 
Mather**  Relation,  74.    Judge  Dcana  retams  the  sasM  account,  {Miartouft  Bfemorial. 
.)  which  we  shall  presently  sh^  to  be  erroneousi 
f  Mather'M  Relation,  76. 
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BODal  appearance  of  an  Indian  called  Tohias  before  the  court,  to  make  fur- 
ther answer  to  such  interrogatories  as  shall  be  required  of  him,  in  reference 
to  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  an  Indian  called  John  Sassamon,  late 
deceased."    This  was  in  March,  1674,  O.  S. 

It  appears  that  Tohiag  was  present,  although  it  is  not  so  stated,  from  the 
fact  that  Tuapaqfdn  and  his  son  WSUam  entered  into  bonds  of  £100  for  the 
appearance  of  Tobias  at  the  next  court  in  June  following.  A  mortgage 
of  land  was  taken  as  security  for  the  £100. 

June  haying  arrived,  three  iilstead  of  one  are  arraigned  as  the  murderers 
of  Sa&samorL  There  was  no  intimation  of  any  one  but  Tohias  being  guilty 
at  the  previous  court  Now,  fFannjfKqtaquanj  tne  son  of  Tohias^  and  MaUor 
tkunannamo  *  are  arraigned  with  irnn,  and  the  bill  of  indictment  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  "  For  that  being  accused  that  they  did  with  joynt  consent  vpon  the 
29  of  January  ann"  1^4,  [or  1675,  N.  S.l  att  a  place  called  J^ssoiDomseU  Pond, 
wilfidly  and  of  sett  purpose,  and  of  maliice  fore  thought,  and  by  force  and 
armes,  murder  John  Sassamtniy  an  other  Indian,  by  laying  violent  hands  on 
him,  and  striking  him,  or  twisting  his  necke  vntiU  hee  was  dead ;  and  to  hyde 
and  conceale  this  theire  said  murder,  att  the  tyme  and  place  aforesaid,  did 
cast  his  dead  body  through  a  hole  of  the  iyce  into  the  said  pond." 

To  this  they  pleaded  *^  not  guilty,"  and  put  themselves  on  trial,  say  the 
records.  The  jury,  however,  were  not  long  in  finding  them  guilty,  which 
thev  express  in  these  words :  ^  Wee  of  the  jury  one  and  all,  both  English 
and  Indians  doe  joyntly  and  with  one  consent  agree  upon  a  verdict" 

Upon  this  thev  were  immediately  remanded  to  prison,  *^  and  from  thence 
[taken]  to  the  place  of  exectition  and  thei*e  to  be  hanged  by  the  head  f  vntill 
theire  bodies  are  dead."  Accordingly,  Tobias  and  Mattashunannamo  were 
executed  on  the  8  June,  1675.  '<  But  the  said  Wamfapaquany  on  some  con* 
siderations  was  reprieued  until  a  month  be  expired."^  He  was,  however,  shot 
within  the  month. 

It  is  an  error  that  the  jury  that  found  them  guilty  was  composed  of  half 
Indians ;  there  were  bflit  four,  while  there  were  twelve  Elngushmen.  We 
will  again  hear  the  record : — 

"Itt  was  judged  very  expedient  by  the  court,  that,  together  with  this 
English  juiy  a£>ue  named,  some  of  the  most  indifferentest,  grauest  and 
sage  Indians  should  be  admitted  to  be  with  the  said  jury,  and  to  healp  to 
consult  and  aduice  with,  of,  and  concerning  the  premises:  there  names 
are  as  foUoweth,  viz*  one  called  bv  an  English  name  Hope,  and  Maskifpague, 
Wcmnoo,  George  Wanatye  and  Acanootus ;  these  fully  concurred-  with  the 
jurv  iu  theire  verdict"  ^^ 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  were  William  Sabine,  fFHUam  Crocker,  Edward 
SHargis,  William  Brookes,  JViM,  Winslow,  John  Wadswoirlh,  Andrew  Binge, 
Robert  Fixon,  John  Done,  Jon^.  Banps,  Jon*.  Shaw  and  Ber^\  BR^gins. 

That  nothing  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  important  affair  be  passed 
over,  we  will  here  add,  from  a  hitherto  exceeding  scarce  tract,  the  following 
particulars,  although  some  parts  of  them  are  evidently  erroneous :  <*  About 
nve  or  six  years  since,  there  was  brought  up,  amongst  others,  at  the  coUege 
at  Cambridge,  (Mass.)  an  Indian,  named  Sosomon;  who,  after  some  time  he 
had  spent  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  Uncas,  a  sagamore  Christian  in  his  ter- 
ritories, was,  oy  the  authority  of  New  Plimouth,  sent  to  preach  in  like  man* 
ner  to.  King  PhXUp,  and  his  Lidians.  But  Kin^  Pmip,  (heathen-like,) 
instead  of  receiving  the  gospel,  would  immediately  have  killed  this  Sosomon, 
but  by  the  persuasion  of  some  about  him,  did  not  do  it,  but  sent  him  by  the 
hands  of  three  men  to  prison ;  who,  as  he  v^as  going  to  prison,  exhorted 
and  taught  them  in  the  Christian  religion.  They,  not  liking  his  discourse, 
immediately  murthered  him  after  a  most  barbarous  manner.  They,  retum- 
iDg  to  King  PkUip,  acquainted  him  with  what  they  had  done.  About  two 
or  three  months  after  this  murther,  being  discovered  to  the  authority  of 

*  The  same  called  MattOMkinnamaf.    His  name  m  the  records  is  sjmU  four  ways. 

t  This  old  phraseology  renmids  os  of  the  French  mode  of  expression,  eayperle  C€u,  that  if, 
to  cut  off  the  neck  instead  of  the  head ;  but  the  French  say,  U  sera  penau  par  ton  cou,  and  se 
do  modem  hai^poMO,  t!^JmiH8,  of  oar  times. 
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New  Plimoath,  Josiak  Window  being  then  governor  of  that  colony,  care  was 
taken  to  find  out  the  murtherers,  who,  upon  search,  were  found  and  appre- 
hended, and,  after  a  ftir  trial,  were  all  hanged.  This  so  exasperated  lijng 
PkS^  that,  from  that  day  after,  he  studied  to  be  revenged  on  tne  Enj^liah — 
iadjgmg  that  the  English  authority  had  nothing  to  do  to  hang  an  Indian  ibr 
killing  another."  * 


CHAPTER  IL 

Life  of  KING  PHILIP— ffw  real  name— The  name  qf  his  wife— Makes  frequemt 
salts  of  his  lands — Recount  of  them — His  first  treaty  at  PUmouth — Expedition  to 
Jfanimeket— Events  of  1^71— Begins  the  WAR  of  ICTS— First  acts  of  hostility— 
Swamp  Fight  at  Pocasset — J^arrotdy  escapes  out  of  his  own  country — is  pursued 
hv  Oneko — Fight  at  Rehoboth  Plain — Cuts  of  a  company  of  EingUsk  under  Captain 
Beers — Incidents — Fight  at  Sugar-loaf  HUly  and  destruetum  of  CapUun  Lathrop*s 
company — Fights  the  English  under  Mosely — English  raise  1500  men — Phuip 
retires  to  Narraganset — Strongly  fortifies  hims^  m  a  great  swamp — Description 
of  his  fortress — English  march  to  attack  him — the  fpreat  Fight  at  Narraganset — 
Again  flies  his  country — Visits  the  Mohawks — RUdemsed  stratagem — Events  of  1676 
— Returns  again  to  his  country — Reduced  to  a  wretched  condition — Is  hunted  by  (Church 
— His  ehi^  counsellor  f  Akkompoin^  killed j  and  his  sister  captured — His  wife  and  son 
fiiU  into  the  hands  of  Church — Flies  to  Pokanoket — Is  surprised  and  slam. — Sped' 
men  of  the  Wampanoag  Language — Other  curious  matter. 

Ill  regard  to  the  native  or  Indian  name  of  Philip,  it  seems  a  mistake  has  al- 
ways prevailed,  in  printed  accounts.  Pomstacom  gives  as  near  its  Indian  sound 
as  can  be  approached  by  our  letters.  Hie  first  syllable  was  dropped  in  fimiiliar 
dscoune,  and  hence,  in  a  short  time,  no  one  imagmed  but  what  it  had  always 
been  so ;  in  nearly  every  original  deed  executed  by  him,  which  we  have  seen, 
and  they  are  many,  his  name  so  appears.  It  is  true  that,  in  those  of  difierent 
yeara,  it  is  spelt  with  some  litde  variation,  all  which,  however,  conveyed  veiy 
nearly  the  same  sound.  The  variations  are  Ptunatacom,  Pctmaiaeom,  Pometa- 
tomcj  and  Pomefoeom ;  the  last  of  which  prevails  in  the  records. 

We  have  another  important  discovery  to  communicate :  f  it  is  no  other  than 
ihe  name  of  the  wife  otPometacom — the  innocent  Wo^tonekanuskx  !  This 
was  the  name  of  her  who,  with  her  little  son,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
Church,  No  wonder  that  Phdlip  was  ^now  ready  to  die,"  as  some  of  his  trai- 
torous men  told  Churchy  and  that  ^  his  heart  was  now  ready  to  break ! "  All 
that  was  dear  to  him  was  now  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex !  But  they  still 
lived,  and  this  most  harrowed  his  soul — lived  for  what  ?  to  serve  as  slaves  in 
an  unknown  land !  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  madness  should  seize  upon 
him,  and  despair  torment  him  in  every  place  ?  that  in  his  sleep  he  should  hear 
the  anguishing  cries  and  lamentations  of  IfooUmekanuake  and  his  son  ?  But 
we  must  change  the  scene. 

It  seems  as  mough,  for  manv  years  before  the  war  of  1675,  Pometaeomj  and 
nearly  all  of  his  people  sold  ofir  their  lands  as  ftst  as  purchasers  presented  them- 
selves.  They  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  English,  and  they  were  just  such  phi- 
kMophers  as  are  easilv  captivated  by  any  show  of  ostentation.  They  were  forsa- 
king their  manner  of  life,  to  which  the  proximity.  (^  the  whites  was  a  deadly 
poison,  and  were  eager  to  obtain  such  things  as  their  neighbors  possessed ;  these 
were  only  to  be  obtained  by  parting  with  their  lands. «  That  the  reader  mar 
^hrm  some  idea  of  the  rapioi^  with  which  the  Indians'  kmds  in  Plimoutb 
colony  were  disposed  of^  we  add  the  following  items : — 

*  Pruent  Stale  of  New  EngUmdf  by  a  merchant  of  Boston,  in  respect  to  the  present 
nmy  Indian  Ware,  page  3,  foiio,  London,  1676.  Tbi«,  with  four  other  tracts  upon 
PaiLir's  War,  (covering  the  whole  period  of  it,  with  notes  by  myself,  accompanied  bj  a 
Chrosoloot  of  all  Indian  events  in  America  from  its  discovery  to  tne  present  time,  (Maidi 
rth,  1896,)  has  just  been  published  under  the  title  of  the  Old  Ihdiav  Chrokiclk. 

t  The  author  feels  a  peculiar  satisfaction  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  the  first  to  publish 
(he  nal  name  of  the  mat  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  and  also  that  of  the  sharer  of  hii 
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In Affeed  daled  93  Junep  1664,  *"  JriOiam  BrtiUan^  of  Newpoit,  R.  I.  mer- 
chant,"  ^  lor  a  valuable  conaideratioa  "  paid  by  him,  buys  Matapoisett  of  PhiUp, 
This  deed  begina,  **  I,  Puwiataeom  alias  PkUip^  chief  aacbein  of  Mount  Hope, 
Conmimpait  and  of  all  territoriea  thereunto  belong[ing.''  Philip  and  his  ¥W 
both  aigned  this  deed,  and  TMDomocky  fFtcopauSm?  NtHtaquamm,  PomM- 
quase,  Apermniait^  Taqwxnkaickt^  Paquonacky  fVatapatahut,  AmmdaqiM^  Mm, 
SasMomon  the  interpreter,  RouiUmd  Sasacanon^  and  two  Englishmen,  signed  as 
witnesses. 

In  1665,  he  sold  the  country  about  Acushena,  [now  New  Bedford,]  and 
Coazet,  [now  in  Compton.]    PhUip*$  fiither  having  previousl^r  sold  some  of 
the  same,  £10  was  now  given  him  to  prevent  any  cuum  from  him,  and  to  pay 
for  his  maikinff  out  the  same.    John  troosansman  [one  of  the  names  of  Saisa 
mon\  witnessed  this  deed. 

Tne  same  year  the  court  of  Plimouth  presented  PkQip  with  a  hoise,  but  on 
what  account  we  are  not  iofbrmed. 

In  1663,  Wrentham  was  purchased  of  PkUip  by  the  Endish  of  Dedham. 
It  was  then  called  WMmonopoagj  and,  by  the  amount  assessed,  appears  to  have 
cost  £24  ]  Off.,  and  waa  six  mues  square.  For  this  tract  of  land  the  English  had 
been  endeavoring  to  negotiate  five  years.!  **  In  Nov.  1669,  upofi  notice  ofPkSip, 
Sagamore  of  Mount  Hope,  now  at  Wollomonopoag,  offering  a  treaty  of  his  lands 
diereabouts,  not  yet  purchased,"  the  selectmen  appoint  ^Ye  persons  to  negotiate 
with  him  ^  for  lus  remaining  right,  provided  he  can  show  that  he  has  any."  | 
Whether  his  right  were  questionable  or  not,  it  seems  a  purchase  was  made,  at 
that  time,  of  the  tract  called  WwtUomm/onuppogut^  **  withm  the  to?m  bounds  [of 
Dedham]  not  yet  purchased."  Wliat  the  lull  consideration  was,  our  documents 
do  not  state,  but  fiom  a  manuscript  order  which  he  drew  on  Dedham  afterwards, 
and  the  accompanying  receipt,  some  estimate  may  be  formed.  The  order  re- 
quests them  **  <D|Nty  £  fhi$  hearer^  for  the  use  qfJlavQ  Phiup,  £5, 5«.  ts  mon^ 
iod  £5  in  trucking  (Jotk  at  money  priced  In  a  receipt  signed  by  an  agent  or 
Philip^  named  Pder,  the  following  amount  is  named :  ^  hi  rtferenct  to  Vupaymeni 
ofKitiQ  Philip  o/*  Mount  Hope,  (he  full  andjuri  8um  qf  £5, 5*.  in  money,  and 
12  yard$  ^truck&f  doth,  3  Iba,  ofpowdtr^  and  m  muchlead  as  wUl  make  %tup; 
Ufktch  %$  in  full  saH^action  with  £10  that  he  is  to  rtcekft  qfJVathanid  PomeJ"  § 

We  next  meet  with  a  singular  record  of  PhUipy  the  authorship  of  which  we 
attribute  to  John  Sassamonf  and  which,  besides  extending  our  Knowledge  of 
Philip  into  his  earlier  times,  serves  to  make  us  acquainted  with  Sassamoi^s  ac- 
quirements in  the  language  of  the  pilgrims. 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  Philip  haue  giuen  power  vnto  Wo- 
tuehpooJI^  and  Sanq^son  and  tneira  brethren  to  hold  and  make  sale  of  to  whom 
they  will  by  my  consent,  and  they  shall  not  haue  itt  without  they  be  willing  to 
lett  it  goe  it  shal  be  sol  by  my  consent,  but  without  my  knowledge  they  cannot 
safely  to :  but  with  my  consent  there  is  none  that  can  lay  claime  to  that  land 
which  they  haue  marked  out,  it  is  theires  foreuer,  soe  therefore  none  can  safely 
purchase  any  otherwise  but  by  Watachpoo  and  Sampson  and  their  bretheren. 

Phiup  1666." 

Whether  the  foUowing  letter  were  written  earlier  or  latur  than  this  we  have 
no  meana  of  knowing ;  it  is  plain,  however,  from  its  contents,  that  it  was  written 
at  a  time  when  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  selling  his  lands^  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  PUmouth  were  endeavoring  to  get  him  to  their  court,  where  they  had 
reason  to  b^eve  they  could  succeed  better  in  getting  them  tbui  by  a  negotia- 
tion m  his  own  coumry.    The  letter  follows  :-^ 

*"  7b  <^  ffiiM&  Aonsfvrf  Ooaernar,  JIfr.  Thomas  Prince,  <f 

"  King  Philip  desue  to  let  yon  imderstand  that  he  oould  not  come  to  the 
court,  for  Tbsi,  his  interpreter,  has  a  pain  in  his  back,  tlMt  he  could  not  travil 

*  Perhaps  Uneompom. 

t  WorinimgUm'M  Hist  Dedham,  9(^— from  whieh  work  it  would  seem  that  the  DC|;oliatioo  had 
becD  earned  oa  with  PhUip.  bat  Philm  was  not  sachem  UDtil  this  year. 

i  Geoeial  Goait  Files. 

I  Bosietimes  Tukpoo  by  abbreviation.  A  further  account  of  him  will  be  found  in  the  Uft  oC 
Tttloson. 
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■9  ftr,  and  Phdi^  sister  is  retry  siek.  PhSip  would  intreat  that  fiivor  of  tou, 
and  any  of  the  majestrats,  if  aney  English  or  F*ngum8  qnuik  about  aney  land,  he 
pmy  you  to  giua  them  no  msewer  at  alL  This  last  summer  he  maid  that 
promis  with  you  that  he  would  not  sell  no  land  in  7  years  time,  fbr  that  he 
-would  haye  no  Enj;Uah  trouble  him  before  that  time,  he  has  not  forgot  that 
you  promis  him.  Be  will  come  a  sune  as  posseble  he  can  to  speak  with  you, 
and  soljnst, 

your  very  loveing  friend 

Philip    p 

dwelling  at  mount  hope  nek."  * 

In  1667,  PkUip  sells  to  Constant  Southtoorth,  and  others,  all  the  meadow 
lands  from  Dartmouth  to  Matapoisett,  for  which  he  had  £15.  Particular 
bounds  to  all  tracts  are  mentioned  in  the  deeds,  but  as  they  were  generally  or 
often  stakes^  trees,  a^d  heaps  of  stones,  no  one  at  this  time  can  trace  many  of 
them.  

The  same  year,  for  ^  £10  sterling,"  he  sells  to  Thos.  JftUet  and  othov,  «fM 
that  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Riuer  Wanascottaquett  and  Cawatoquissett, 
being  two  miles  \oAg  and  one  broad."  Pawaaquens,  one  of  PkiUp^s  counsel- 
lors, and  Tom  alias  Sawsuett,  an  interpreter,  were  witaesses  to  the  sale. 

In  1668,  ^  Philip  PomdMotn^  and  Tatamumaque  f  alias  Cashewashedf  sachems," 
for  a*^  valuable  consideration,"  sell  to  sundry  English  a  tract  of  some  square 
miles.  A  part  of  it  was  adjacent  to  Pokanoket  in  describing  it,  Memenuck- 
quage  and  Towansett  neck  are  mentioned,  which  we  conclude  to  be  in  Swan- 
atsf.  fieodes  two  Englishmen,  SompoirUeen,  alias  Tom,  and  JSTananypineto,  son 
ofT^omoi  PianU,  were  wtmeeses  tQ  this  sale. 

The  next  year,  the  same  sachems  seU  500  acres  in  S wansey  for  £20.  ^anueo, 
a  oouDseUar,  and  Tom  the  interpreter,  were  witnesses. 

In  1668,  PkSUp  and  Uncomwuoen  hod  claim  to  a  part  of  New-meadows  neck, 
alleging  that  it  was  not  iutenaed  to  be  conveyed  in  a  fi>rmer  deed,  bv  Oswmt- 
qwm  and  WamgvUa,  to  certain  English,  "  akhough  it  appears,  sa^  the  record, 
pretty  clearlv  so  expressed  in  said  deed,"  ^  yet  that  peace  and  mendship  may 
be  coDiinued,"  *^  Ciqit.  WiUd^  Mr.  frotmand  John  JMletij  in  thebehalf  of  them- 
aalves  and  the  rest,"  agree  to  give  PhaUp  and  UnoompaxBen  the  sum  of  £11  in 
goods. 

Phixjp  Naihtskooxx  t  ^  1l  mcBrky 
ViYcoMPAWEif  hi$  X  mark. 

Tox  Sanbuwest,  interpreter^ 

And  NiMAOD. 

The  same  year,  we  fin4  the  following  record,'which  is  doubly  interestmg, 
firom  the  plan  with  which  we  are  able  to  accompany  it,  drawn  by  PhUip  him- 
8el£  He  contracts  or  agrees,  by  the  following  writing  under  his  hand,  m  these 
words:  ''this  may  inform  the  h<NQ0ured  court  fof  Plimouth,]  that  I  PhUip  ame 
willing  to  sell  the  land  within  this  draught ;  but  the  Indians  that  are  vpon  it 
may  hue  vpon  it  still;  but  the  kmd  that  is  [wastel§  may  be  sould,  and  WaWuh- 
foo  is  of  the  same  minde.  I  have  sed  downe  all  the  principal!  names  of  the 
Mod  wee  are  williDg  should  bee  sould." 

'  From  Pacaoaukett  Phillip  p  hU  marktP 

tfae34ofthel2mo.]66B." 


• 


1  CdL  Mats.  Higt,  Sm.  U.  40.  The  orij^nal  wm  owned  by  a  Mr.  Wlate  of  Plimouth, 
about  30  yean  ago.    It  is  probably  another  production  of  John  BoMMcanon, 

t  WriUen  in  another  deed,  Ahmkamomake.  This  deed  was  in  the  next  year.  It  was  of 
MO  acres  of  land,  "  more  or  lesse/'  in  Swansey;  and  £S0  the  consideration.  HttfA  Cole, 
J^mas  Wuulowt  John  Cog^ethaU,  and  Conttant  aoulhooiih  were  the  purchasers,  9ndlVamu0, 
a  eonnselior,  one  of  the  witnesses. 

t  This  double  name,  we  suppose,  was  meant  to  stand  for  the  signature  of  himself  and  wifii 

f  8o  ia  the  records. 
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Weweniet 


77ds  Une  i»  a  paA, 


[P90K  UL 


Puihanat 


PaUukUtoneU 


Aseoocbamei. 
MacbapqQake. 
Aponecett. 

Aoequeassett. 

CottoyowsekeescU. 


<*  Osamequen^  having,  <<for  valuable  considerations,''  in  the  year  1641,  sold 
to  John  Broton  and  Edward  Winshw  a  tract  of  land  e^ht  miles  square,  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  Palmer's  River,  PhUm^  on  the  90  Mar.  16^,  was  re- 
quired to  siffn  a  quit-claim  of  the  same,  liiis  he  did  in  presence  of  Dmpto- 
1asok%  PkilSp,  and  Peebtj^  counsellors,  Sonconewheio^  P/dUxp^s  brother,  and 
7\mi  the  interpreter.f    This  tract  includes  the  present  town  of  Rehoboth* 

Also  in  1669,  for  £10  *^  and  another  valuable  and  sufficient  gratuity,"  he  sells 
to  John  Cook  of  Akusenag  in  Dartmouth,!  "  one  whole  island  nere  the  towne," 
called  Nokatay. 

The  same  year,  PhxLiv  and  T}a8paqaxn  sell  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in 
Middleboroueh,  for  £13.  ThovMU  the  interpreter,  WiUiamy  the  son  of  TVit- 
pamdny  and  ienjamin  Cktaxhj  were  witnesses. 

In  1671,  PhUip  and  «<  Momokam  of  Mattapoisett,"  for  £5,  sell  to  Ht^h  Cole,  of 
Swansey,  shipwright,  land  lying  near  a  place  called  Acashewahj  in  Dartmouth. 

In  1672,  PnUip  sold  to  William  Brenton  and  others,  of  Taunton,  a  tract  to 
the  southward  of  that  town,  containing  twelve  square  miles,  for  £143;  and, 
a  few  days  after,  adjoining  it,  four  square  miles  more,  to  Constant  Soutiiworth, 
Others  were  concerned  in  the  sale  of  the  larger  tract,  as  is  judged  by  the 
deeds  being  signed  by  MmkampahooneUy  Immdhumf  alias  Mttimi,  Chee" 
maughton,  and  Captain  Annawam,  besides  one  Philip,  ThomaSj  alias  Sank- 
smi,  was  among  tne  witnesses.  The  sale  of  the  last  tract  was  witnessed  by 
Munashttm,  alias  Nimrod,  Woaxkompawhany^  and  Captain  Jinnowan, 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  sales  of  land  by  Pomkaeom:  many  other  chiefr 
sold  very  largely,  particularly  Watuspaauin  and  Joaias  ffampatudc. 

At  the  court  of  Plimouth,  1673,  "Mr.  Peter  Tdlmon  of  Rhode  Rand  com- 
plained against  PkUip  allies  fFewamnoanuetty  sachem  of  Mount  Hope,  brother 
or  predecessor  of  Pakanawketl  as  heire  adminnostrator  or  successor  vnto  his 
brother  or  predecessor  WanrnttOy  SopaquUUi  or  Alexander  deceased,  in  an 
action  on  the  case,  to  the  damage  of  £800  forfeiture  of  a  bond  of  such  a  value, 
bearing  date,  June  the  28th,  l&l,  giuen  to  the  said  Peter  Tahnany  obliging 

*  Called,  in  Mr.  Hubbard't  history,  TTiebe ;  be  was  aAerwards  killed  at  Swansey,  in  the 
besinniufof  the  war.    There  is  a  pood  in  Narraganset  of  the  same  name. 

tMr.  B/ts«,  in  his  Histort  or  Rehoboth,  64,  65,  has  printed  this  deed  from  the 
original. 

f  The  plaee  where  Cook  lived  is  ntiw  inelnded  in  New  Bedford. 

\  Probably  "  PhiHf^a  old  uncle  Mk<mpmnJ' 

I  That  is,  nicknamed  Alexander ,  aecoraing  to  the  French  mode  of  expression ;  cm  par  softrt- 
fuet  Alexander,  as  I  imajj^ne.  Mr.  Hubbard  says  of  PhJUxD,  (Narrative,  10,)  that,  "  lor  his 
ambitious  and  haogfaty  spirit,  [he  was]  nielmamed  iCby  Phuipr 
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him  the  said  WamgiUa  allies  JSlexander  to  make  good  to  him,  his  heires  and  a 
deed  of  gift  of  a  considerable  track  of  land  att  Sapowett  and  places  adjacent, 
as  in  the  said  deed  is  more  particularly  expressed ;  for  want  wherof  the 
complainant  is  greatly  damnifyed" 

Whether  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Plimouth  towards  JFamsuUa^ 
PomdawnCs  elder  brother,  and  other  neighboring  Indians,  made  them  always 
suspicious  of  the  chief  sachem,  as  it  had  their  neighbors  before  in  the  case 
of  Jlfumftmnomoft,  or  whether  Phdip  were  in  reality  **^  contriving  mischiei^" 
the  same  year  of  his  coming  in  chief  sachem,  remains  a  question,  to  this  day, 
with  those  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  time& 

The  old  benevolent  sachem  Masaatoity  alias  ffoosamequin,  having  died  in 
the  winter  of  1661-2,  as  we  believe,  but  few  months  after  died  also  MexandoTy 
PkUip^s  elder  brother  and  predecessor,  when  PMLip  himself  by  the  order  of 
succession,  came  to  be  chief  of  the  Wampanoags. 

PhSlip  having  by  letter  complained  to  tne  court  of  Plimouth  of  some  in- 
juries, at  their  October  term,  1668,  they  say,  ^  In  answer  unto  a  letter  from 
rkSipy  the  sachem  of  Pokanokett,  &c,  by  way  of  petition  requesting  the 
court  for  justice  against  JFVandf  Wasty  [Pf^ek,]  for  wrong  done  bv  him  to  one 
of  his  men  about  a  {^  taken  from  him  by  the  said  WaH ;  as  also  for  wrong 
done  unto  some  swine  of  the  said  Indian's.  The  court  have  ordered  the 
case  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  selectmen  of  Taunton ;  and  in  case 
it  be  not  by  them  ended,  that  it  be  referred  unto  the  next  March  court  at 
Plimouth  to  be  ended."  How  the  case  turned  we  have  not  found.  But  for 
an  Indian  to  gain  his  point  at  an  English  court,  unless  his  case  were  an  ex- 
ceeding strong  one,  was,  we  apprehend,  a  rare  occurrence. 

"He  was  no  sooner  styled  sachem,"  says  Dr.  L  Mather,*  ** but  immediately, 
in  the  year  1662,  there  were  vehement  suspicions  of  his  bloody  treachery 
against  the  Elngliah."  This  author  wrote  at  the  close  of  PMLxfs  war,  when 
very  few  could  speak  of  Indians,  without  discovering  great  bitterness.  Mr. 
AfbrfMif  is  the  first  who  mentions  Metticomei  in  a  printed  work,  which,  beinff 
before  any  difficulty  with  him,  is  in  a  more  becoming  manner.  "  This  year," 
(16G2,)  he  observes,  '^  upon  occasion  of  some  suspicion  of  some  plot  intended 
Dy  the  Lidians  against  the  English,  PMUpy  the  sachem  of  Pokanoke^  other- 
wise called  MetMom,  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  held  at  PUmouth, 
August  6,  did  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  that  amity  and  friendship 
that  hath  formerly  been  between  the  governor  of  Plimouth  and  his  deceased 
ftther  and  brother." 

The  court  expressing  their  willingness  to  remain  his  friends,  he  signed  the 
uticles  prepared  by  them,  acknowledging  himself  a  subject  of  the  king  of 
England,  thus  :— 

^  The  mark  of  "0  Phillip,  sachem 
of  PacanM&y 
The  mark  of  <]  Vncumpowett, 
vnkeU  to  the  about  said  sachem." 

The  following  persons  were  present,  and  vritnessed  this  act  of  PfttZ^,  and 
bis  great  captain  l7ncompoth : — 

^  John  Sassamon, 
The  moHk,  fR  o/*  Francis,  sadiem  ofJ^ausd, 
The  mark  DI  o/'Nih&od  alias  Pumfasa, 
The  mark  7f  o/^  PuNcxquANECK, 
7%eimirft  §q/'AquET£qus8H."| 

Of  the  uneasiness  and  concern  of  the  English  at  this  period,  from  the 
hostile  movements  of  PkSip,  Mr.  HMardy  we  presume,  was  not  informed : 
or  80  important  an  event  would  not  have  been  omitted  in  his  minute  and 
fBluaUe  history.  Mr.  Marlon^  as  we  before  stated,  and  Mr.  MaOver  mention 
It,  but  neither  of  these,  or  any  writer  since,  to  this  day,  has  made  the  matter 
appear  in  its  true  ligh^  from  their  neglect  to  produce  the  names  of  those 
^  appeared  with  the  sachem. 

*  Relatioo,  73.       t  In  hi*  N.  Eoglaod's  Memorial.       %  From  the  reoonis  id  m/aamterift. 
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For  about  nine  yean  soeceeding  1663,  veiy  little  is  recorded  concenmig 
Pkiiip,  During  this  time,  he  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
Engush  neighbors,  learned  their  weakness  and  his  own  strength,  which 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  untU  his  &tal  war  of  1675.  For,  during 
this  period,  not  only  their  additional  numbers  gained  them  power,  but  their 
anns  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  English  instruments  of  war  put  into 
their  hands.  Roger  fViSiamM  had  early  brought  the  Narragansets  into  friend- 
ship with  Ma89asoity  which  alliance  gained  Mlditional  strength  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  young  MetMcmeL  And  here  we  may  look  for  a  main  cause  of  that 
war,  although  the  death  of  Mexandtr  is  genenuly  looked  upon  by  the  early 
historians,  as  almost  the  only  one.  The  continual  broils  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Narragansets,  (we  name  the  English  first,  as  they  were  generally 
tiie  aggressors,^  could  not  be  unknown  to  Philv^ ;  and  if  his  countrymen 
were  wronged  ne  knew  it  And  what  fiiend  wifl  see  another  abused,  with- 
out feeling  a  glow  of  resentment  in  his  breast  ?  And  who  will  wonder,  if^ 
when  these  abuses  had  followed  each  other,  repetition  upon  repetition,  for 
a  series  of  years,  that  they  should  at  last  break  out  into  open  war?  The 
Narraganset  chie&  were  not  conspicuous  at  the  period  of  wnich  we  spctak ; 
there  were  several  of  them,  but  no  one  appears  to  have  had  a  general  com- 
mand or  ascendency  over  the  rest ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
diev  unanimously  reposed  their  cause  in  the  hands  of  Philip.  Mnigrd  was 
at  tnis  time  grown  old,  and  though,  for  many  years  after  the  murder  of 
Miawhamomoh,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  chief  authority,  yet  pusillanimity 
was  always  rather  a  predominant  trait  in  his  character.  His  age  had  prob- 
ably caused  his  withdrawal  firom  the  others,  on  their  resolution  to  second 
Pmtm,  Canow^  was  at  this  period  the  most  conspicuous ;  Pvmham  next ; 
P€fUMy  MagnuSf  the  squaw-sachem,  whose  husband,  Mriksah,  had  been  dead 
aeveral  years ;  and  lastly  Maitatoag, 

Before  proceeding  with  later  events,  the  iR>Uowing  short  narrative,  illus- 
trative of  a  peculiar  custom,  may  not  be  improperly  introduced.  PUItp,  as 
tradition  reports,  made  an  expedition  to  Nantucket  in  1665,  to  punish  an 
Indian  who  had  profaned  the  name  of  Mastasoity  his  fether ;  and,  as  it  was 
an  observance  or  law  among  them,  that  whoever  should  speak  evil  of  the 
dead  should  be  put  to  death,  PkUip  went  there  with  an  armed  force  to  exe- 
oute  this  law  up<m  Gthha.  He  was,  however,  defeated  in  his  design,  for  one 
of  Gihh^s  friends,  understanding  PhSLi^a  intention,  ran  to  him  and  gave  him 
notice  of  it,  just  in  time  for  him  to  escape ;  not,  however,  without  great  ex- 
ertions, for  PkUip  came  once  in  siffht  of  him,  after  pursuing  him  some  time 
among  the  English  frt>m.  house  tonouse ;  but  Gt&to,  by  leaping  a  bank,  got 
out  of  sight,  and  so  escaped.  PMUp  would  not  leave  the  island  until  Uie 
English  had  ransomed  Jdin  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  nearly  all  the  money 
upon  the  island.*  Gibha  was  a  Christian  Indian,  and  his  Indian  name  was 
AsoiOfnooglu  He  was  a  preacher  to  his  countrymen  in  1674,  at  which  time 
there  were  belonging  to  his  church  30  members. 

What  grounds  the  English  had,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1671,  for  suspect- 
ing that  a  plot  was  going  forward  for  their  destruction,  cannot  satisfactorily 
be  ascertained ;  but  it  is  evident  there  were  some  warlike  preparations  made 
l^  the  great  chie^  which  very  much  alarmed  the  Knriish,  as  in  the  life  of 
MHuhonks  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice.  Their  suspicions  were 
further  confirmed  when  they  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Taunton  and  make 
known  the  causes  for  his  operations ;  as  he  discovered  ^  shyness,*'  and  a  re- 
luctance to  comply.  At  length,  on  the  10th  of  April,  this  year,  he  came  to  a 
[ilace  about  four  miles  from  Taunton,  accompanied  with  a  band  of  his  war- 
riors, attired,  armed  and  painted  as  for  a  warlike  expedition.  From  this 
plaee  he  sent  messengers  to  Taunton,  to  invite  the  Englii^  to  come  and 
treat  with  him.  The  governor  either  was  afraid  to  meet  the  chief,  or  thought 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  therefore  sent  sevmd 

*  For  Bome  of  wiiat  we  have  given  above,  aee  1  Coll.  Mau.  HitL  8ce,  Hi.  159,  forniahed 
fsr  that  work  by  Mr.  2!acehetu  Maeyf  whose  ancestor,  it  is  said,  assisted  in  secreting 
Auasamoogh, 

In  a  late  work,  Hist.  Nantuckett  by  Obed  Maeyf  an  account  of  the  affair  is  given,  hot  with 
fone  variation  from  the  above. 
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petmma,  wmo^  yvbom  y/nia  Boger  WWmMy  to  iidu^  detenan 

nation,  and  their  good  disposition  towards  him,  and  to  usgo  his  attendanoe  «t 
Taunton.  He  agreed  to  go,  and  hostages  were  left  in  the  hands  of  his 
wanion  to  waBTant  his  saft  return.  On  coming  near  the  village  with  a  few 
of  hja  wtarxiarB,  he  made  a  fftop^  which  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  b> 
the  waiiifae  pfurade  of  the  Bn^psfa,  many  of  whom  were  for  immediately  at- 
tacking him.  These  were  the  Plimouth  people  that  recommended  this  rash- 
ness, but  they  were  prevented  by  the  corajxiissioners  from  Massachusetts,  who 
met  here  wi&  the  governor  of  rtimouth  to  confer  with  PkUif. 

In  the  end  it  was  agreed  that  a  council  should  be  held  m  the  meeting- 
house, one  side  of  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  the  other  by 
the  Ebgiish.  Philip  bad  alleged  diat  the  £n(^lish  injured  the  planted  lands 
of  bk  people,  but  this,  the  finglish  say,  was  in  no  Mrise  sustained.  He  said 
his  warlike  preparations  were  not  against  the  English,  but  the  Namxanset% 
which  the  fiiu^lish  also  say  was  proved  to  his  &ce  to  be  ftlse ;  and  mat  tbiA 
so  conibiinded  him,  that  he  confessed  the  whole  plot,  and  ^diat  it  was  the 
Banghtiiiess  of  his  own  heart  that  put  him  upon  uat  rebellion,  and  nothing 
of  any  provocation  from  the  English."  *  Therefore,  with  four  of  his  counsel 
lors,  whose  names  were  TavoaeTf  Captain  Wispokt^  fFoonkaponekunt,  [Uhkomr 
potR,1  and  AimiKN^  he  signed  a  submissimi,  and  an  oigagement  of  f^ienOship, 
whien  also  stipulated  that  he  should  give  up  all  the  arms  among  his  people^ 
into  the  bands  of  the  governor  of  Plimouth,  to  be  kept  as  long  as  the  govenH 
msnt  diould  ^  see  reason."  f 

The  English  of  Massachusetts,  having  acted  as  lunpires  in  this  afibir,  were 
looked  to,  oy  both  parties,  on  the  next  cause  of  complaint  ^^^  having 
delirerod  the  arms  which  himself  and  men  had  with  them  at  laanton,) 
prpmiaBd  to  deliver  the  rest  at  Plimooth  by  a  certain  time.  But  they  not 
being  delivered  according  to  agreement,  and  some  other  differences  occurring 
a  measenger  was  seni  to  Boston  from  Plimouth,  to  make  complaint ;  but 
fhSKp^  pmiaps,  understanding  wiiat  was  intended,  was  quite  as  early  at  Bos- 
ton in  person  ;$  and,  by  his  address,  did  not  fail  to  be  well  received,  and  a 
fiworable  report  of  him  was  returned  to  Plimouth ;  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
mposals  that  commissioners  from  all  the  United  Colonies  shoidd  meet 
rmUp  at  Plimouth,  where  ail  difficulties  might  be  settled.  This  meeting  to<^ 
pbee  the  same  year,  September,  1671,  and  me  issue  of  the  meeting  was  very 
neariy  the  same  as  that  at  Taunton.  ''The  conclusion  was,"  says  Mrt 
MitterJ  *^  PhSiw  acknovriedged  his  ofl^ce,  and  was  appointed  to  give  a  sum 
of  money  to  denray  the  charges  which  his  insolent  clamors  had  put  the  colo- 
i^unto.^ 

As  nsual,  several  artielee  were  <knwn  up  by  the  Engli^  of  what  Phillip 
was  to  submit  to,  to  which  we  find  the  names  of  three  only  of  his  captains  or 
counsellors,  C/hcompoen,  who  vras  his  uncle,ir  Wotokom,  and  Samkama, 

Great  stress  in  those  days  was  laid  on  the  Indians  submitting  themselves 
as  ''subjects  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  England."  This  Ihe^  did  only  to  get 
rid  of  the  importunity  of  the  £lngli^  as  their  course  immediately  aiterwanis 
invariably  showed. 

The  articles  which  the  government  of  Plimouth  drew  up  at  this  time,  fror 
Philip  to  sign,  were  not  so  Uliberal  as  might  be  imagined,  were  we  not  to 
produce  some  oi  them.    Article  second  reads, — 

"  I  [PhUijii]  am  willing,  and  do  promise  to  pay  onto  the  government  of  Plim* 
oath  £100,  in  such  things  as  I  have ;  but  I  would  entreat  the  ftvor  that  I 
might  have  three  vean  to  ^psy  it  in,  fiMrasmuch  asl  cannot  do  it  at  present* 
And  in  article  tiiiro,  he  promises  ^  to  send  unto  the  governor,  or  whom  he  shaU 
H>point,  Ave  wolves'  heads,  tfhe  can  get  (hem;  or  as  many  as  he  can  proeurai 

•  Hubbard,  hidian  Wan,  11, 1st  edition. 

t  The  articles  of  this  treaty  may  be  seeo  in  HuiAard,  ifotAcr,. aod  Hutefuntoiift  Ustoriei 
uej  amouot  to  little,  and  we  therefore  omit  them. 
t  mthir^t  Rebtioo,  7S. 
f  Ferbaps  this  was  the  iSbm  Mr.  Jfumlffn  eaw  Mm  iktm  liehly  «apariaoDed,  as  wiU  heea* 


9  rerbaps  this  was  the  ubm  Mr.  SM$dffm  eaw  Mm  iimi«  nehly  «aMriaoDed,  as 
iflcr  be  mentioned.  I  Maiher't  Relation.  7S. 

f  Called  by  Omr^,  AMitmfvln.    Kist.  King  Atf^e  H^,  110  of  my  editioa. 
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imtQ  they  come  to  five  wolTee*  heeds  yearly.''    These  articleewere  dated* 
39  Sept  1671,  and  were  Bigned  by 

77i/t  mark  Po/'Phillip; 

The  taark  T  ^  Wohko  wPAHEmTT ; 

JTiemark  V  <^Wuttakoo8ekim; 

The  mark  T  (^  SoNKAirnHOO ; 

7^  m£trk  2  ^WooicABHUiEy 
aUat  NimoD ; 

The  mark  Y  o/*  Woosfasuck, 
aUat  CAFTAUf. 

On  the  3  Not.  following,  Philip  accompanied  Takanumma  to  Plimouth,  to 
make  his  submission,  which  he  aid,  and  acknowledged,  by  a  writing,  that  he 
would  adhere  to  the  articles  signed  by  PkUw  and  the  others,  the  39  Sept 
before.  Tokamona  was  brother  to  Awa^umks,  and,  at  this  time,  was  sachem 
of -Seconet,  or  Saconett    He  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  Narraganset&f 

A  general  disarming  of  the  neighboring  Indians  was  undertaken  during  the 
spring  and  sunmier  of  1671,  and  nothing  but  trouble  could  have  been  expect- 
ed to  follow. 

That  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  important 
era  in  the  biography  of  PkiUpf  we  will  lay  before  the  reader  all  the  unpub- 
lished information  iumished  by  the  records.]:  Having  met  in  June,  1671, 
<*  The  court  ^of  PlimouthJ  determine  all  the  guns  in  our  hands,  that  did  be- 
long to  PkUipy  are  justly  forfeit ;  and  do  at  the  present  order  the  dividinj^  of 
diem,  to  be  kept  at  the  several  towns,  according  to  their  equal  proportions^ 
until  October  court  next,  and  then  to  be  at  the  court's  dispose,  as  reason  may 
appear  to  them,  and  then  to  belong  unto  the  towns,  if  not  otherwise  disposed 
of  Dv  the  court 

"  That  which  the  court  grounds  their  judgment  upon  is, — For  that  at  the 
treaty  at  Taunton.  PhUip  and  his  council  did  acknowledge  that  they  had  been 
in  a  preparation  for  war  against  us ;  and  that  not  grounded  upon  any  injury 
sustamed  fix)m  us,  nor  provocation  given  bv  us,  but  from  their  naughty  hearts, 
and  because  he  had  formerly  violated  and  broken  solemn  covenants  made 
and  renewed  to  us ;  he  then  fi-eely  tendered,  (not  beincr  in  a  capacity  to  be 
kept  fidthfiil  by  any  other  bonds,)  to  resign  up  all  his  English  arms,  fbr  our 
future  security  in  that  respect    He  failed  ffreatly  in  the  performance  thereof 

S'  secret[ly]  conveving  away,  and  carrying bome  several  guns,  that  mieht  and 
ould  have  been  men  delivered,  and  not  giving  them  up  since,  according  to 
his  engagement ;  nor  so  far  as  is  in  his  power ;  as  appears  in  thaf  many  guns 
are  known  still  to  be  amongst  the  Indians  that  live  oy  him,  and  [he]  not  so 
much  as  giving  order  to  some  of  his  men,  that  are  under  his  inunediate  com- 
mand, about  the  bringing  in  of  their  arms. 

"  In  his  endeavoring,  smce  the  treaty  [at  Taunton,]  to  render  us  odious  to 
our  neighbor  colony  by  false  reports,  complaints  and  suffgestions ;  and  his 
refusinff  or  avoiding  a  treaty  with  us  concerning  those  ana  other  matters  that 
are  jusuy  ofiensive  to  us,  notwithstanding  his  late  engagement,  as  well  as  for- 
mer, to  submit  to  the  king's  authority,  and  the  authority  of  this  colony. 

^It  was  also  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  arm  3  of  the  Indians  of  Namas- 
sakett  and  Assowamsett,  that  were  fetched  in  bv  Mi^or  fftnriow,  and  those  that 
were  with  him,  are  confiscated,  and  forfeit,  from  the  said  Indians,  for  the 

grounds  above  expressed ;  they  being  in  a  compliance  with  PkUUpe  in  his 
te  plot :  And  yet  would  neither  l^  our  governor's  order,  nor  by  PkOUp^s 
desire,  bring  in  their  arms,  as  was  engaged  by  the  treaty ;  and  the  said  guns 
are  ordered  by  the  court  to  the  major  and  his  company  for  their  satisftction, 
in  that  expeditioiL 

^  This  court  have  agreed  and  voted  "  to  send  ^some  "  forces  to  ^  Saconett  to 
fetch  in  "  the  arms  among  the  Indians  there. 

*  Then  is  do  dale,  but  tho  year.  Mt  to  any  iwintod  copy  of  this  treaty.  Mr.  IhMtrd  by 
miitake  omitted  it,  and  those  who  nave  since  written,  have  not  given  themselves  the  pleasore 
of  reeufring  to  the  records. 

♦  See  Cktareh,  99.  t  Plimooth  dAaa^  Recoidf,  m  MMncscryl. 
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If  then,  therefore,  these  Indians  had  not  already  become  hostile,  no  one  would 
marvel  had  it  now  become  the  case.  Bows  and  arrows  were  almost  entirely 
out  of  use.  (xuns  had  so  fiur  superseded  them,  that  undoubtedly  many  scarce 
could  use  them  with  efiect,  in  procuring  themselves  game :  Nor  could  it  be 
expected  otherwise,  for  the  English  had,  by  nearly  40  years'  intercourse,  ren- 
dered their  arms  far  more  necessary  to  the  existence  of  die  Indians  than  to  their 
own :  hence  their  unwillingness  to  part  with  them.  Philip,  it  is  said,  directed 
the  Middleborouffh  Indians  to  give  up  their  guna  His  object  in  this  was  to 
paci^  the  Engliui,  judging  that  if  war  should  begin,  these  Indians  would  join 
the  English,  or  at  least  many  of  them ;  and,  therefore,  it  afiected  his  cause  but 
little  which  party  possessed  them ;  but  not  so  with  his  immediate  followers,  as 
we  have  just  seen  m  the  record. 

A  council  of  war  having  convened  at  Plimouth,  23  August,  1671,  the  follow- 
ing, besides  the  matters  already  expressed,  thev  took  into  consideration :  Philip's 
**  entertaining  of  many  strange  Indians,  which  might  portend  danger  towards 
U8L  In  special  by  his  entertiuning  of  divers  Saconett  Indians,  professed  ene- 
mies to  this  colony,  and  this  against  sood  counsel  given  him  by  his  friends. 
The  premises  considered  [the  councO]  do  unanimously  agree  and  conclude, 
that  tne  said  PhUUv  hath  violated  [the]  covenant  plighted  with  this  colony  at 
Taunton  in  April  last. 

<^  2.  It  is  unanimously  agreed  and  concluded  by  the  said  council,  that  we  are 
necessarily  called  to  cause  the  said  sachem  to  make  his  personal  appearance  to 
m^e  his  purgation,  in  reference  to  the  premises ;  which,  in  case  oriiis  refusal, 
the  council,  according  to  what  at  present  appears,  do  determin  it  necessary  to 
endeavor  his  reducement  by  force ;  inasmucn  as  the  controversy  which  hath 
seemed  to  lie  more  immediately  between  him  and  us,  doth  concern  all  the  Eng- 
lish plantations.  It  is,  therefore,  determined  to  state  the  case  to  our  neighbor 
colonies  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  if,  by  their  weighty  ad- 
vice to  the  contrary,  we  are  not  diverted  from  our  present  determinations,  to 
signify  unto  them,  that  if  they  look  upon  themselves  concerned  to  engage  in  the 
case  with  us  against  a  common  enemy,  it  shall  be  well  accepted  as  a  neigh- 
borly kindness,  which  we  shall  hold  ourselves  obliged  to  repay,  when  Provi- 
dence may  so  dispose  that  we  have  opportunity. 

<*  Accordinj^ly,  letters  were  despatched  and  sent  from  the  council,  one  unto 
the  said  PhUUip  the  said  sachem,  to  require  his  personal  appearance  at  Plymouth, 
on  the  13th  day  of  September  next,  in  reference  to  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned against  him.  This  letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  Jame$  Walker,  one  of  the 
council,  and  he  was  ordered  to  request  the  company  of  Mr.  Roger  fViUiams 
and  Mr.  James  Brotm,  to  go  with  him  at  the  delivery  of  the  said  Tetter.  And 
another  letter  waslsent  to  the  governor  and  council  of  the  Massachusetts  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  John  JFVeeman,  one  of  our  magistrates,  and  a  third  was  directed  to 
the  governor  and  council  of  Rhode  Island,  and  sent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hinckley 
and  Mr.  Constant  Soulhworth,  two  other  of  our  magistrates,  who  are  ordered  by 
our  council  with  the  letter,  to  unfold  our  present  state  of  matters  relating  to  the 
premises,  and  to  certify  them,  also,  more  certainly  of  the  time  of  the  meeting 
t<wether,  in  reference  to  engagement  with  the  Indians,  if  there  be  a  going  forth, 
which  will  be  on  the  20  of  September  next 

**  It  was  further  ordered  by  the  council,  that  those  formerly  pressed  shall 
remain  under  the  same  impressment,  until  the  next  meeting  or  tne  said  coun- 
cil, on  the  13  day  of  Sept  next,  and  so  also  until  the  intended  expedition  is 
issued,  unless  they  shall  see  cause  to  alter  them,  or  add  or  detract  nom  them, 
as  occasion  may  require :  And  that  all  other  matters  remain  as  they  were, 
in  way  of  preparation  to  the  said  expedition,  until  we  shall  see  the  mind  of 
God  further  by  the  particulars  forenamed,  improved  for  that  purpose. 

"  It  was  further  ordered  by  the  councU,  that  all  the  towns  within  this  jurisdic- 
tion shall,  in  the  interim,  be  solicitously  careful  to  provide  for  their  safety,  by 
convenient  watches  and  wardings,  and  carrying  their  arms  to  the  meetings  on 
the  Lord^s  days,  in  such  manner,  as  will  best  stand  with  their  particulars,  and 
the  common  safety. 

^  And  in  particular  they  order,  that  a  guard  shall  be  provided  for  the  safeQr 
of  the  goveraoi^s  penson,  during  the  time  of  the  above-named  trouUes  and  ex- 
psditionsii 
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«  And  the  council  were  summoned  by  the  president,  [the  gorernor  of  Plim- 
outfa,]  to  make  their  personal  appearance  at  Plvmoum^  on  the  Idth  day  of 
Sept  next,  to  attend  such  further  business  as  shall  be  then  presented  by  Aovi- 
dence,  in  reference  to  the  premises.  [Without  any  intermediate  entry,  the 
records  proceed :] 

**  On  the  13  Sept  1671,  the  council  of  war  appeared,  according  to  their  sum- 
mons, but  PkUlip  the  sachem  appeared  not ;  but  instead  thereof  repaired  to  the 
Massachusetts,  and  made  complaint  against  us  to  divers  of  the  gentlemen  in 
place  there ;  who  wrote  to  our  governor,  by  way  of  persuasion,  to  advise  the 
council  to  a  compliance  with  the  said  sachem,  and  tendered  their  help  in  the 
achieving  thereof;  declaring,  in  sum,  diat  they  resented  not  his  onence  so 
deeply  as  we  did,  and  that  they  doubted  whether  the  covenants  and  enoage- 
ments  that  PhUUp  and  his  predecessors  had  plighted  with  us,  would  pbinly 
import  that  he  haa  subjected  himself,  and  people,  and  country  to  us  any  further 
than  as  in  a  neighborly  and  friendly  correqMndency." 

Thus,  whether  Phuip  had  been  able  by  misrepresentation  to  lead  the  court 
of  Massachusetts  into  a  conviction  that  his  designlB  had  not  been  fairlv  set  forth 
by  Plimouth,  or  whether  it  be  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  that  body  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  grounds  of  complaint,  and,  therefore, 
considered  Plimouth  nearly  as  much  in  error  as  PhUip,  by  assuming  authority 
not  belonging  to  them,  is  a  case,  we  apprehend,  not  difScult  to  be  s^ed  by  the 
reader.    The  record  continues : — 

^  The  coyncil  having  deliberated  upon  the  premises,  despatched  awav  letten, 
declariDg  their  thankful  acceptance  of  their  kind  proffer,  and  invited  ue  com- 
missioners of  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  they  [the  latter]  then  beisff 
there  in  the  Bay,  [Boston,]  and  some  other  gentlemen  to  come  to  Plymouth  and 
afford  us  their  help :  An4  accordingly,  on  the  24  of  Sept  1671,  Mr.  John  fVinr 
ihrop^  Gov.  of  Connecticut,  Maj.  Gen.  Levtrett,  Mr.  ThM.  Danforih^  CapL  Wnu 
Davisy  with  divers  others,  came  to  Plimouth,  and  had  a  fiur  and  deliberate 
hearing  of  the  controversy  between  our  colony  and  the  said  sachem  PhUlip.  he 
being  personally  present ;  there  being  also  competent  interpreters,  both  English 
and  IndiaBs.  At  which  meeting  it  was  proved  bv  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
conviction  of  the  said  PhiUip,  and  satisfaction  of  all  that  audience,  both  [to]  the 
said  gentlemen  and  others,  that  he  had  broken  his  covenant  n»de  with  our 
colony  at  Taunton  in  Apnl  last,  in  divers  particulars :  as  also  carried  very  un- 
kindly unto  us  divers  vrays. 

^  1.  In  that  he  "  had  neglected  to  bring  in  bis  arms,  although  **  competent 
time,  yea  his  time  enlarged  "  to  do  it  in,  as  before  stated.  ^2.  That  he  had 
carried  insolendy  and  proudly  towards  us  on  several  occasions,  in  refusing  to 
come  down  to  our  court  (when  sent  for)  to  have  speech  with  him,  to  procure 
a  riffht  understanding  of  matters  in  difference  betwixt  us." 

This,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  wretchedly  lorry  complamt  That  an  ind^wnd* 
ent  chief  should  refuse  to  obey  his  neighbors  whenever  they  had  a  mmd  to 
command  him,  of  the  justoess  of  whose  mandates  he  was  not  to  mquire,  surely 
calls  for  no  comment  of  ours.  Bendes^  did  Philkt  not  do  as  he  a^^eed  at 
Taunton  ? — ^which  wasf  that  in  case  of  future  troubles,  both  parties  should  lay 
their  complaints  before  Massachusetts,  and  abide  by  their  decision  ? 

The  3d  charge  is  onhr  a  repetidon  of  what  wasstAed  by  the  council  of  war, 
namely,  harboring  and  abettmg  divers  Indians  not  his  own  men,  but  **  vaga- 
bonds, our  profened  Enemies,  who  leaving  their  own  sachem  were  harbored 
by  him." 

The  4th  has  likewise  been  stated,  which  contains  the  complaint  of  his  gottig 
to  Massachusetts,  ^  with  several  of  his  council,  endeavoring  to  insinuate  him- 
self into  the  magistrates,  and  to  misrepresent  matters  unto  them,"  which  amounts 
to  little  else  but  an  accusation  against  Massachusetts,  as,  from  what  has  been 
before  stated,  it  seems  that  the  ^  gentlemen  in  place  there  "  had,  at  least  in  pan, 
been  convinced  that  Philip  was  not  so  much  m  lauk  as  their  friends  of  Plim- 
outh had  pretended. 

^  5.  That  he  had  shewed  great  incivility  to  divers  of  ours  at  several  times ;  in 
special  unto  Mr.  Jamet  Brown^  who  was  sent  by  the  court  on  special  ocoosiony 
asa  messenger  unto  lum;and  unto  Hugh  CoU  at  another  time,  &c 

^  The  gentlemen  forenamed  taking  notice  of  the  premises,  having  fiiUy  heavd 
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wiiat  the  and  PWZ^p  could  say  for  himself^  having  finee  liberty  so  to  do 
intermiicioii,  adjudged  thitt  he  had  done  us  a  great  deal  of  wrong  and  injuiy, 
(respecting  the  premiaes,)  and  also  abused  them  by  carrying  fies  and  fiilse 
Btones  to  mem,  and  so  misrepresenting  matters  unto  them ;  and  they  persuaded 
him  to  make  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fault,  and  to  seek  for  reconciliation, 
ezpresBing  themselves,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  what  he  asserted 
to  the  government  in  the  Bay,  and  what  he  could  now  make  out  concemkifl 
his  pretended  wrongs ;  and  such  had  been  the  wronff  and  dama^  that  he  had 
done  and  procured  unto  the  colony,  as  oueht  not  to  be  borne  without  compe- 
tent reparation  and  satisfaction ;  yea,  that  he,  by  his  insolencies,  had  (in  prooa- 
Ulity)  occasioned  more  mischief  fh>m  the  Indians  amongst  them,  than  had 
fidlen  out  in  many  years  befbre ;  they  persuaded  hinL  therefore,  to  humble  him- 
self unto  the  magistrates,  and  to  amend  his  ways,  if  he  expected  peace ;  and 
that,  if  he  went  on  in  his  refractory  way,  he  must  expect  to  smart  for  it" 

Tlie  oommisaionerB  finally  drew  up  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  before  spo- 
ken, and  PhUtp  and  his  counsellors  subscribed  it ;  and  thus  ended  the  chief 
events  of  1671. 

A  veiy  short  time  before  the  war  of  1675  commenced,  the  flovemor  of 
BlasaachusettB  sent  an  ambassador  to  PkUiv,  to  demand  of  him  wny  he  would 
make  war  imon  the  English,  and  re4|uestea  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  enter  into 
a  treaty.    The  sachem  made  him  this  answer : — 

**  Yow  gwemor  ia  buta  auttjtct  of  King  Charles  *  o^  England.  lahaU  not 
tnai  wUh  a  tuhfed.    I  shiM  frtai  of  ptacttifiy  wi^  IrMer,    When 

ht  comtiy  lam  rtadyJ*  f 

This  is  literal,  althou^  we  have  changed  the  order  of  the  words  a  little,  and 
is  worthy  of  a  place  upon  the  same  page  with  the  speech  of  the  fiunous  Porut^ 
when  taken  captive  by  Alexander,  t 

We  meet  with  nothing  of  importance  until  the  death  of  Sauamon,  in  1674, 
the  occasion  of  which  was  charged  upon  PAtltp,  and  was  the  cause  of  bringing 
about  the  war  with  him  a  year  sooner  than  he  bad  expected.  This  event  pre- 
maturely discoyered  his  intentions,  which  occasioned  the  partial  recantation  of 
the  Narragansets,  who,  it  is  reported,  were  to  furnish  4000  men,  to  be  ready  to 
&U  upon  Sie  English  in  1676.  Concert,  therefore,  was  wanting ;  and  although 
nearly  all  the  Narragansets  ultimately  joined  against  the  Engliui,  yet  the  pow- 
ciriul  efSscl  of  a  seneral  simultaneous  •movement  was  lost  to  the  Indians. 
Pk3if^$  own  people,  many  of  whom  were  so  disconcerted  at  the  unexpected 
h^fpiming  of  me  war,  continued  some  time  to  waver,  doubting  which  side  to 
>how  themselves  in  favor  of;  and  it  was  only  fii>m  their  being  without  the 
ncinity  of  the  English,  or  unprotected  by  them^  that  determined  their  course, 
which  was,  in  almost  all  cases,  in  favor  ofPhHw,  Even  the  praying  Indians, 
had  they  been  left  to  themselvesi  would,  no  dount,  many  of  them,  have  declared 
ia  his  &vor  also,  as  a  great  many  really  did. 

Until  the  execution  of  the  three  Indians,  supposed  to  be  the  murderers  of 
Suitamonj  no  hostility  was  committed  by  PkUip  or  his  warriors.  About  the 
time  of  their  trial,  he  was  said  to  be  marching  his  men  ^  up  and  down  the 
eottntiy  in  arms,"  but  when  it  was  known  that  they  were  executed,  he  could 
DO  longer  restrain  many  of  his  younff  men,  who,  having  sent  their  wives  and 
children  to  Naira^anset,  upon  the  24Ui  of  June,  provoked  the  people  of  Swan- 
Bey,  by  killing  their  cattle,  and  other  injuries,^  imtil  they  fired  upon  them  and 
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^*'<M)*>*nnr8  had  aeted  with  a»  much  magnammity  towaids  the  Indians,  as  AJexamUr  did 
^^^Y^ds  those  he  overeame.    Pcrua  was  treated  as  he  had  desired. 

i"  la  (he  mean  time  King  PAi/np  mustered  ap  about  600  of  bis  men,  and  arms  them  eouH 
^^  t  and  had  gotten  about  8  or  900  of  his  neighboring  tndkuu,  and  likewise  arms  them  cob»* 
pwst ',  (l  e.  guns,  powder  and  bullets ;)  but  how  many  he  hath  engaged  to  be  of  his  party, 
avakaown  lo  any  among  us.  The  last  spring,  several  htdioau  were  seen  m  small  parties, 
ma  Jte*a6oefc  and  Ammscy,  which  not  a  Uule  affrighted  the  bhabitants.  Who  demandiiy 
the  reason  of  them,  wherefore  it  was  so  f  Answer  was  made,  That  they  were  only  on  tbeir 
««■  defence,  lor  they  understood  that  the  JBiVftiAmfesoded  to  eut  them  o£    Abeul  tl^  tOth 
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kUlecl  one,  which  was  a  signal  to  commence  the  war,  and  what  they  had  de- 
sired ;  for  the  superstitious  notion  prevailed  among  the  Indians,  that  the  party 
who  fired  the  first  gun  would  be  conouered.*  They  had  probably  been  made 
to  believe  this  by  the  English  themselves. 

It  was  upon  a  fest  day  that  this  great  drama  was  opened.  As  the  people 
were  returning  finom  meeting,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  when  one 
was  killed  and  two  wound^.  Two  others,  going  for  a  sargeon,  were  killed 
on  their  way.  In  another  part  of  the  town,  six  others  were  killed  the  same 
day.  Swansey  was  in  the  midst  ofPhUip^s  country,  and  his  men  were  as  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  walks  of  the  Enffush  as  they  were  themselves. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  PkUip  directed  this  attack,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  said  mat  it  was  against  his  wishes.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  bis 
hostility  and  great  desire  to  rid  his  country  of  the  white  intruders ;  for  had  he 
not  reason  to  say, 

"  Ezarsere  igpes  animo :  subit  ira,  cadentem 
Ulcisci  patriam,  et  sceleratas  sumere  poenas  7  " 

The  die  was  cast  No  other  alternative  appeared,  but  to  ravage,  bum  and 
destroy  as  fiist  as  was  in  his  power.  There  had  beep  no  considerable  war  for 
a  long  time,  either  among  themselves  or  with  the  English,  and,  therefore,  nu- 
merous young  warriors  fix)m  the  neighboring  tribes^  entered  into  his  cause 
with  great  ardor ;  eager  to  perform  exploits,  such  as  had  been  recounted  to 
them  by  their  sires,  and  such  as  ijiey  had  long  waited  an  opportunity  to  achieve. 
The  time,  they  conceived,  had  now  arrived,  and  their  souls  expanded  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greamess  of  the  undertaking.  To  conquer  the  English !  to  lead 
captive  their  haughty  lords!  must  have  been  to  them  thoughts  of  vast  magni- 
tude, and  exhilarating  in  the  highest  degree. 

Town  after  town  &11  before  them,  and  when  the  English  forces  marched  in 
one  direction,  they  were  burning  and  laying  waste  in  another.  A  part  of 
Taunton,  Middleborough,  and  Dartmouth,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pocasset,  upon 
Narraflanset  Bay,  soon  followed  the  destruction  of  Swansey,  which  was  burnt 
immediately  after  the  24th  of  June,  on  being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants. 

Though  now  in  great  consternation,  the  people  of  Swansey  and  its  vicinity 
did  not  lorget  to  make  knovm  their  distressed  situation  by  senaing  runners  with 
the  utmost  despatch  to  Boston  and  Plimouth  for  assistance.  *^  But,"  says  our 
chronicler  of  that  day,  ^  before  any  came  to  them,  they  of  both  towns,  Iteho- 
both  and  Swansey,  were  gathered  together  into  three  houses,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  there  had  all  provisions  in  common,  so  that  they  who  had  nothing 
wanted  nothing.  Immediately  after  notice  hereof  came  to  Boston,  drums  beat 
up  for  volunteers,  and  in  3  hours  time  were  mustered  up  about  110  men,  Capt. 
&muel  Mosdy  being  their  commander.  This  Capt.  Mosdy  hath  been  an 
old  privateer  at  Jamaica,  an  excellent  soldier,  and  an  undaunted  spirit,  one 
whose  memory  will  be  honorable  in  New  England  for  his  many  eminent  ser- 
vices he  hath  done  the  public. 

^  There  were  also  among  these  men,  about  10  or  12  privateers,  that  had  been 
there  some  time  before.  They  carried  with  them  several  dogs,  that  proved 
serviceable  to  them,  in  finding  out  the  enemy  in  their  swamps ;  one  whereof 
vvould,  for  several  days  together,  go  out  and  brinf  to  them  6,  8  or  10  young 
pigs  of  Kjng  PkUip^s  henk.  There  went  out  also  amongst  these  men,  one 
Cumdiiu^  a  Dutchman,  who  had  lately  been  condemned  to  die  for  piracy,  but 
afterwards  received  a  pardon ;  be,  willing  to  show  his  gratitude  therefor,  went 
out  and  did  several  good  services  abroad  against  the  enemy." 

All  who  have  sou^t  after  truth  in  matters  of  this  kind,  are  well  aware  of  the 

of  June  last,  seven  or  eight  of  King  PkUif^t  men  came  to  8wan»ey  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
would  grind  a  hatchet  at  an  inhabitant's  bouse  there;  the  master  told  them,  it  was  the  sab- 
bath day,  and  their  God  would  be  very  angry  if  he  should  let  them  do  it.  Tney  returned 
this  answer ;  They  knew  not  who  his  God  was,  and  that  they  would  do  it,  for  all  htm,  or  his 
God  either.  From  thence  they  went  to  another  house,  and  took  away  some  victuals,  bat  hoit 
110  man.  Immediately  they  met  a  man  travelling  on  the  road,  kept  him  in  custody  a  short 
lime,  then  dismist  him  quietly ;  jgiving  him  this  caution,  that  he  should  not  work  on  his  God's 
day,  and  that  he  should  tell  no  lies."  ChromcUf  8.  9. 
•  CvUmdm's  Diaeoune  on  the  Hist  of  R.  Island. 
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extreme  (lifficulty  of  investigatioD.  Twenty  persons  may  write  an  account  of 
an  affidr,  to  the  passage  of  which  all  may  have  been  wimesses,  and  no  two  of 
them  acree  in  many  of  its  particulars.  The  author  of  the  tracts  which  we  cite 
under  me  name  of  The  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  wi'Ote  his  accounts  in  Boston, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  intention  to  record  every  event  with  the  strictest 
regard  to  truth ;  if  he  had  erred,  it  is  doubtless  from  his  recording  the  first  news 
of  an  event,  which  often  varies  in  point  of  fact  afterwards.  Hubbard  and  Ma- 
Our,  two  contemporary  historians,  had  the  advantage  of  a  comparison  of  re- 
ports, and  of  revising  their  works  in  their  passage  through  the  pres§;  whereas 
the  author  of  the  tracts  wrote  them  as  letters  to  a  friend  m  London,  where  they 
were  irome<yate]y  printed.  With  allowances  for  these  circumstances,  as  full 
credit  should  be  given  to  his  relation,  as  to  either  of  the  others.  His  accounts 
of  the  first  events  at  Swansey  are  detailed  in  his  own  words  in  a  previous  note, 
and  we  here  proceed  with  another  portion  of  his  narrative. 

^  By  this  tmie  the  Indians  have  killed  several  of  our  men,  but  the  first  that 
was  killed  was  June  23,  a  man  at  Swansey ;  that  he  and  his  family  had  left  his 
house  amongst  the  rest  of  the  inhabitant,  and  adventuring  with  his  wife  and 
son  (about  twenty  years  old)  to  go  to  his  house  to  fetch  them  com,  ahd  such 
fike  things:  (he  havmg  just  before  sent  his  wife  and  son  awa^)  as  he  was  going 
out  of  the  house,  was  set  on  and  shot  by  Indians.  His  wife  being  not  far  ofE 
heard  the  guns  go  of^  went  back,"  and  rell  into  their  hands.  Dishonored,  and 
afterwards  scalped  by  them,  she  immediately  died,  and  her  son  was  at  the  same 
time  scalped.  **  They  also  the  next  day  [24  June]  killed  six  or  seven  men  at 
Swansey,  and  two  more  at  one  of  the  garrisons ;  and  as  two  men  went  out  of 
one  of  the  earrisons  to  draw  a  bucket  of  water,  they  were  shot  and  carried 
away,  and  anerwards  were  found  with  their  fingers  and  feet  cut  ofi^  and  the 
skin  of  their  heads  flayed  ofi^*'  that  is,  scalped. 

*^  About  1 4  days  after  that  they  sent  for  more  help ;  whereupon  the  authority 
of  Boston  made  Capt.  TTtomas  Savage  the  major  general  in  that  expedition, 
who,  with  60  horse,  and  as  many  foot,  went  out  of  Boston ;  having  pressed  horses 
for  the  footmen,  and  six  carts  to  carry  provisions  with  them."  "They  traveled 
day  and  night  till  they  came  to  their  garrisons,  and  within  three  days  after 
marched,  horse  and  foot,  leaving  guards  m  the  garrisons,  towards  Mount  Hope, 
where  King  PhUip  and  his  wife  was.  They  came  on  him  at  unawares,  so  that 
be  was  for^d  to  rise  from  dinner,  and  he  and  all  with  him  fled  out  of  that  land 
called  Mount  Hope,  up  further  into  the  country.  They  pursued  them  as  far  as  . 
they  could  eo  for  swamps,  and  killed  15  or  16  in  that  expedition,  then  returned 
and  took  vmat  be  had  that  was  worth  taking,  and  spoiled  the  rest ;  taking  all  his 
cattle  and  hogs  that  they  could  find,  and  afio  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope, 
which  had  then  a  thousand  acres  under  com,  which  is  since  cut  down  by  the 
English,  and  disposed  of  according  to  their  discretion.  Cornelius  [before  men- 
tioned] was  in  this  exploit,  and  pursued  Philip  so  hard,  that  he  got  his  cap  oft 
his  head,  and  now  weara  it" 

It  was  June  26,  that  the  English  marched  out  of  Boston  for  Swansey ;  and 
they  arrived  there  two  days  after,  namely,  June  28,  a  little  before  night.* 
Twelve  men  immediately  marched  out  to  invade  PkUip*s  territories,  who  were 
attacked  by  about  the  same  number  of  Philip^ s  men.  The  invaders  were  re* 
pulsed,  having  one  killed,  and  one  wounded,  and  his  horse  killed  under  him. 
Of  the  Indians  two  were  killed. 

The  next  day,  June  29,  the  Indians  appeared  boldly  in  view  of  the  English, 
and  by  their  shouts,  it  would  seem,  dared  them  to  come  out  and  fight  Mosdy 
sallied  out  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  rushed  furioi^ly  upon 
them.  Th^  fled  to  their  coverts,  but  even  here  made  a  stand  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  for  after  one  fire  they  all  fled.  One  of  the  English,  Ensign  Savage^  was 
wounded,  the  ball  lodging  in  his  thigh,  and  another  passed  through  the  brim 
of  his  hatf  Mosdy  puraued  the  Indians  above  a  mile,  and  killed  ^ve  or  six  of 
them,  as  they  were  making  their  retreat  into  a  swamp.  It  was  in  this  pursuit 
that  the  exploit  of  ComeUua  took  place,  just  related,  and  PkUip  was  not  seen  at 


*«iA*arrf,NarraUve,  18. 

t  Chtrchf  who  was  io  this  aetioo,  sayi  Semagre  was  wounded  by  his  own  party :  harin^ 
vnded  theaiselves  bto  two  wings,  in  their  eonfiision  one  fired  upon  the  other. 

18  • 
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Mount  Hope  acain  until  the  next  year.  The  next  day  the  English  forces  trav 
eraed  Mount  Hope  Neck,  found  PkUtp^a  wigwam,  but  himself  and  all  his  peo- 
ple had  made  good  their  retreat  They  found  the  heads  of  eight  of  the  English 
that  had  been  killed,  set  upon  poles,  at  Keekamuit,  which  they  took  down  and 
interred. 

On  the  morning  of  July  1,  as  Lieutenant  Oakes  was  returning  to  head-quar- 
ters at  Swa]^»y,  baying  encamped  at  Rehoboth  the  precedingnight,  he  dis- 
covered a  company  of  Indians;  and  attacked  them.  How  many  were  killed  is 
not  stated,  |pxt  two  of  PhtUp^a  chief  captains  were  among  the  number,  one  of 
whom  was  named  Thebe,  '*  a  sachem  of  Mount  Hope."  Of  the  English  one 
was  killed.  The  scalps  of  three  Indians  that  were  kuled  were  taken  off  by  the 
Enfflish  and  sent  to  Boston,  which  were  the  first  taken  by  them  in  this  war.* 

At  the  solicitation  of  Benjamin  Church,  a  company  of  36  men  were  put 
under  him  and  Captain  FuUery  who,  on  the  8  July,  marched  down  into  Pocas- 
set  Neck.  Churchy  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  had  urged  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  pursue  PkiUp  on  the  Pocasset  side,  being  fully  persua^ 
ded  that  there  were  no  Indians  in  Mount  Hope  Neck,  the  part  of  the  country 
they  were  takins  so  much  pains  to  guard  and  fortify ;  but  they  would  not  hear 
to  his  adyice,  and  the  consequence  was,  Pkilip  burned  and  d^troyed  the  towns 
towards  Plimouth. — But  to  return  to  the  force  under  Church  and  Fuller.  This, 
though  but  smaU  at  furst,  was  divided  into  two.  Church  had  19  men,  and  Fuller 
the  remaining  17.  The  party  under  Ckurch  proceeded  into  a  poiot  of  land 
called  Punkateeset,  now  the  southerly  extremity  of  Tiverton,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  a  great  body  of  Indians,  300,  as  Ckurch  learned  afterwards, 
who  nearly  encompassed  them ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  fif[ht,  the  Enfflish  re- 
treated to  the' sea  shore,  and  thus  saved  themselves  from  immediate  destruc- 
tion. Ckurch  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  the  very  moment  he  discovered  that 
the  object  of  the  Indians  was  to  surround  them.  This  proved  their  safoty, 
although^  as  they  were  now  situated,  they  could  expect  out  little  else  than 
to  sell  their  lives  at  the  price  of  a  greater  number  of  their  enemie&  These 
Indians  were  well  armed,  ^  their  bright  guns  glittering  in  the  sun,"  which  eave 
them  a  formidable  appearance.  Thus  hemmed  in,  Ckurch  had  a  double  duty 
to  perform ;  that  of  preserving  the  spirits  of  his  famished  followers,  many  of 
whom  were  ready  to  give  up  idl  for  lost,  and  erecting  defences  of  stones  to 
defend  them.  Many  were  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  mdividuals  in  this  little 
band  on  this  trying  occasion.  In  the  language  of  Church,  **  they  were  beset 
with  multitudes  of  Indians,  who  possessed  themselves  of  every  rock,  and 
stump,  tree  or  fence,  that  was  in  sight,"  from  which  they  fired  without  ceasing. 

Boats  had  been  appointed  to  attend  upon  the  English  in  this  expedition, 
but  they  had  grounded  on  the  Rhode  Island  shore,  and  could  not  come  to  their 
assistance ;  at  length,  however,  one  got  oE,  and  came  towards  them,  which  gave 
them  hopes  of  escape,  but  these  were  of  short  diuvtion :  the  Indians  fired  into 
it,  and  prevented  their  landing.  Church  ordered  those  in  it  to  ride  off  beyond 
musket  shot,  and  to  send  a  canoe  ashore ;  but  they  dared  not  even  to^'do  this. 
When  Church  saw  that,  in  a  moment  of  vexation,  he  ordered  the  boat  to  be 
gone  in  an  instant  or  he  would  fire  upon  it ;  she  immediately  lefl,  and  the 
peril  of  the  English  was  greatly  increased ;  for  now  the  Indians  were  en- 
couraged, and  they  fired  ^  thicker  and  faster  than  before." 

NigDt  was  now  almost  enidirouding  them,  their  anmiunition  nearly  spent, 
and  the  Indians  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  stone  house  that  overlooked 
them,  but  as  though  preserved  by  a  miracle,  not  one  of  the  English  in  all  this 
time  was  wounded.  But  fortune's  sport  was  now  nearly  ended :  a  sloop  was 
discovered  bearing  down  towards  them,  and  soon  fdPber,  C%urc^  announced 
that  relief  was  coming,  for  that  the  vessel  was  commanded  by  "  Capt  Gouh 
urs,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  for  business."  True,  it  was  Golding,  He 
sent  his  canoe  ashore,  but  it  was  so  small  that  it  would  take  but  two  at  a  time 
to  the  vesseL  The  embarkation  immediately  commenced,  and  meantime 
the  Indians  plied  their  shot  with  such  eflfect  that  the  colors,  sails,  and  stem 
of  the  sloop  were  full  of  bullet-holes,    Oiureh  was  the  last  man  to  embark, 

*  I  deduce  (he  facts  in  this   sentence   from  a  comparison  of  Hubbard,  SO,  with  the 
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who,  as  he  was  retreating  backward  to  tbe  boat,  a  ball  grazJBd  the  hair  of 
hifi  head,  two  others  struck  the  canoe  as  he  entered  it,  and  a  fourth  lodged 
in  a  stake,  which  accidentally  stood  just  before  **  the  middle  of  his  breast ! " 
Thus  this  little  band,  after  a  ^ht  of  about  six  hoiu^  escaped.  The  party 
under  Captain  FuUer  met  with  smular  fortune ;  they  were  attacked  by  great 
numbers,  but  escaped  by  getting  possession  of  an  old  house  close  upon  the 
waters  edge  and  were  eany  taken  off  b^  boats.  But  two  of  the  party  were 
wounded.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and  wounded  this  day,  but  how 
many  is  not  known. 

The  same  day  this  fight  took  place,  a  boat's  crew  went  from  Rhode  Island 
to  Pocasset  to  look  after  some  cattle,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  and 
one  of  their  number,  a  seryant  of  Captain  Churchy  was  severely  wounded. 
Some  of  the  acts  of  the  English,  in  retrospect,  do  not  discover  that  judg- 
ment the  circumstancea  seem  to  have  elicited,  especially  that  in  relation  to 
the  Narragansets.  They  had  now  driven  PhU'^  out  of  Mount  Hope  Neck, 
and,  not  tmowing  exactly  where  to  find  him,  the  forces  in  that  Quarter  re- 
mained doubting  what  next  to  do.  At  this  juncture  Captain  Hvtchins&il 
arrived  fi>om  Boston  with  orders  firom  the  government  there,  **  for  them  to 
pass  into  Natraganset,  to  treat  with  the  sachems,  and  if  it  might  be,  to  pre- 
vent their  joining  with  Phdip^  Accordingly  they  marched  into  that  country, 
but  all  the  chief  men  and  warriors  fled  on  their  approach.  The  historical 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  this  act  was  viewed  by  them  as  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  it  is  rational  diat  they  should  have  so  considered  it ;  because  the 
army  assumed  a  most  hostile  attitude,  ^  resolving  thev  would  go  to  make 
peace  with  a  sword  in  their  hands."  Having  arrived  in  the  Narraganset 
countiy,  three  or  four  days  were  spent  in  &ding  Indians  with  whom  to 
treat ;  (for  they  could  find  none  to  fight ;)  at  length,  four  men  were  found,  whom 
the  Enfflish  styled  sachems,  and  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  at  great  length  and 
sisned  by  the  parties.  To  ensure  its  observance  the  following  hostages  were 
taken  into  custody  by  the  army :  John  WoBEqcoB,  Weowthim,*  Pbwkes, 
and  Webii£w,  ^  four  of  the  sachems  near  kinsmen  and  choice  firiends." 
Among  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  we  find  these : 

The  said  sachems  shall  carefiilly  seize  all  and  every  of  PlM^s  subjects, 
and  deliver  them  up  to  the  English,  alive  or  dead ;  that  they  shall  use  all 
acts  of  hostility  against  PhUUf  and  his  subjects,  to  kill  them  wherever  they 
can  be  found ;  that  if  they  seize  PhUip,  and  deliver  him  alive  to  the  English, 
thev  shall  receive  40  trucking  cloth  coats ;  and  for  his  head  alone,  20  of 
said  coats ;  and  for  every  su^ect  of  said  sachem  3  coats,  if  alive,  and  one  if 
dead.    Thia  treaty  is  dated  Petaquameot,  15  Jubf,  1675 ; 

In  presence  of  and  signed  hy  ike  marka  of 

Danxd  Henehmanj  Tawaoeson, 

T%ntta»  PreinUce,  Tattson, 

^/UlhoUt8  Paigt,  AeAMAUG, 

Jo9epk  SkmUm,  Interpreter.  Wahpsh,  aHas 

Henry  HauHaiMy  }  pbdians,  Corman. 

Pteoe  BueoWj      \     probably.] 
MNeff: 

PhSxp  comilianded  in  person  upon  Pocasset,  where,  upon  the  18th  of  July, 
he  was  discovered  in  a  <<  dismal  swamp."  He  had  retired  to  this  place, 
which  M  adjacent  to  l\iunton  River,  with  most  of  his  Wampanoags,  and 
such  others  as  had  joined  him,  to  avoid  fidling  in  with  the  English  army, 
which  was  now  pursuing  him.  From  their  numbers,  the  English  were 
nearly  able  to  encompass  the  swamp,  and  the  fiite  of  P^^  they  now  thought 
sealed.  On  arriving  at  its  edge,  a  fow  of  PkUip^s  warriors  showed  them- 
selves, and  the  En^ish  rushed  in  tipon  them  widi  ardor,  and  hy  this  foint 
were  drawn  fiir  into  an  ambush,  and  <^  about  15  were  slain."  The  leaves 
upon  the  trees  were  so  thick,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  so  late,  that  a  friend 
could  not  be  dktizijruished  fi"om  a  foe,  "  whereby  'tis  verily  feared,"  says  Dr. 
AMer,  ''that  [the  English  themselves]  did  sometimes  unliappily  shoot  Eng- 

*  Probably  the  same  called  in  another  pSuce  Nowb^ua. 
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lishmen  instead  of  Indiim&''  A  retreat  was  now  ordered,  and,  considering 
PJdlip^a  escape  impossible,  the  most  of  the  forces  left  the  place,  a  few  only 
remaming,  ^  to  starve  out  the  enemy."  That  PkUip^s  force  was  great  at  this 
time  is  certain,  from  the  iact  that  a  hundred  wigwams  were  found  near  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  newly  constructed  of  green  bark.  In  one  of  those  the 
English  found  an  old  man,  who  informed  them  that  PhUw  was  there.  He 
lost  but  few  men  in  the  encounter,  though,  it  is  said,  he  had  a  brother 
killed.* 

The  idle  notion  of  building  a  fort  here  to  starve  out  PkUipf  was  sufS- 
ciently  censured  by  the  historians  of  that  day.  For,  as  Captain  Church  ex- 
presses it,  to  build  a  fort  for  noVwn^  to  woer  thepeopUfrom  ruAwhfj^  was  rather 
a  ridiculous  idea.  This  observation  he  made  upon  a  fort's  being  built  upon 
Mount  Hope  Neck,  some  time  afler  every  Indian  had  left  that  side  of  the 
country,  and  who,  in  fact,  were  laying  waste  the  towns  before  mentioned. 

The  swamp  where  PhUip  was  now  confined,  was  upon  a  piece  of  country 
which  projected  into  Taunton  River,  and  was  nearly  seven  miles  in  extent. 
After  being  guarded  here  13  days,  wMch,  in  the  end,  was  greatly  to  his  advan- 
tage, and  afSrded  him  sufficient  time  to  provide  canoes  in  which  to  make  his 
escape,  he  passed  the  river  with  most  of  his  men,  and  made  good  his  retreat 
into  the  countiy  upon  Connecticut  River.  In  efiectin^  this  retreat,  an  acci- 
dent happened  which  deprived  him  of  some  of  his  choicest  and  bravest  cap- 
tains, as  we  shall  proceea  to  relate. 

About  the  26  July,  1675,  Oneko,  with  two  of  his  brothers,  and  about  50  men, 
came  to  Boston,  by  direction  of  Uncos,  his  ftther,  and  declared  their  desire  to 
assist  the  English  against  the  Wampanoags.  A  few  English  and  three  Natickd 
^were  added  to  their  company,  and  immediately  despatched,  by  way  of  Pli- 
mouth,  to  the  enemy's  countiy.  This  circuitous  route  was  taken,  perhaps, 
that  they  might  have  their  instructions  immediately  from  the  governor  of 
that  colony ;  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  probably,  supposing  the  war  might 
be  ended  without  their  direct  interference.  This  measure,  as  it  proved, 
was  very  detrimental  to  the  end  in  view ;  for  if  they  had  proceeded  directly 
to  Seekonk,  they  would  have  been  there  in  season  to  have  met  Phtlipia  his 
retreat  from  Pocasset ;  and  this  force,  being  joined  with  the  other  Enflish 
forces,  then  in  Uie  vicinity,  they  in  all  proMibility  might  have  finished  the 
war  by  a  single  fight  with  him.  At  least,  his  chaince  of  escape  would  have 
been  small,  as  he  had  to  cross  a  large  extent  of  clear  and  open  countiy, 
where  manv  of  his  men  must  have  been  cut  down  in  flight,  or  fought  man 
to  man  with  their  pursuers.  Whereas  Oneko  was  encamped  at  some  dis- 
tance, havinff  arrived  late  the  night  before,  and  some  time  was  lost  in  rally- 
ing! after  Pnilip  was  discovered.  They  overtook  him,  however,  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August,  and  a  smart  fight  ensued. 
Philip  having  brought  ms  best  men  into  the  rear,  many  of  them  were  slain ; 
among  these  was  ^/tmrod,  alias  fFoonashumf  a  great  captain  and  counsellor, 
who  mid  signed  the  trea^  at  Taunton,  four  years  before. 

From  what  cause  die  fight  was  suspended  is  unknown,  though  it  would 
seem  from  some  relations,  that  it  was  owing  to  Onehoi^s  men,  who,  seeing 
themselves  in  possession  of  considerable  plunder,  fell  to  loading  themselves 
vnth  it,  and  thus  save  PhUip  time  to  escape.  From  this  view  of  the  case, 
it  would  appear  that  the  ]M(ohegans  were  the  chief  actors  in  the  offensive. 
It  is  said  that  the  Naticks  urged  immediate  and  further  pursuit,  which  did 
not  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather ;  and 
thus  the  main  body  were. permitted  to  escape. 

Mr.  Aetmnon,  of  Rehoboth,  gave  an  accoimt  of  the  afiair  in  a  letter,  in 
which  he  said  that  "  14  of  the  enemy's  principal  men  were  slain."  He  also 
mentioned,  in  terms  of  great  praise,  the  Naticks  and  Mohegans  under  Onefco. 

Philip  having  now  taken  a  position  to  annoy  the  back  settlements  of 

*  Tbit  is  upon  the  authority  of  the  anonymoas  aathor  of  the  "  Present  State/*  &c.,  of 
whieh  we  ahaJl  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  take  notice.  That  aathor  seenu  to  have  eo»> 
fbimded  the  fight  between  Tlube  and  Lieut.  Oakes  with  that  of  Rehoboth  Plain. 

t  Hist.  Philip's  War,  p.  6.  ed.  4to. 

t  Ooobfi'f  MS.  Hist.  Praying  Indiaw. 
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Hassachusettfl,  his  warriors  fell  yi|^rously  to  the  work.  On  14  Jul^,  &ve 
people  are  killed  at  Mendon,  in  Mass^  which  is  the  first  blood  shed  in  the 
colony  in  this  war.  Those  that  were  killed  were  about  their  work  in  the 
field,  and  knew  not  their  murderers ;  and  whether  they  were  killed  by 
Philip's  men  is  unknown. 

Soon  after  the  war  began,  Massachusetts,  fearing  the  Nipmuks  might  join 
with  PhUipf  sent  messen^rs  to  treat  with  them.  The  youngr  Indians  were 
found  **  surly,"  but  the  old  men  were  for  ii  renewal  of  ^endship;  but  the 
person  or  persons  sent  upon  this  business  did  not  acquit  themselves  in  a 
manner  that  gave  satisfaction  ;  and  PkiUp,  being  now  in  the  country  of  the 
Nipmuks^  it  was  concluded  by  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  to  make  a 
further  test  of  their  intentions.  Accordingly,  on  the  28  July,  Captains 
Hutchinson  and  Whtder^  with  a  company  of  ^  mounted  men,  and  3  Christian 
Indians  as  pilots  and  interpreters,  viz.  Memeehoj  Jomiik^  and  Sampson,  went 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brookfield,  agreeably  to  appomtment,  to 
meet  the  Nipmuk  sachems.  It  had  been  agreed  by  these  sachems  to 
meet  the  English  in  a  treaty  at  a  certain  tree  at  Qual>aog  on  the  2  Aufust^ 
on  a  plain  3  miles  from  Brookfield  village.  Having  arrived  here  according 
to  agreement,  the  English  found  no  &dians  to  treat  with.  It  was  now  a 
question  with  all  but  tne  Brookfield  men,  whether  or  not  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  a  certain  place  where  they  believed  the  Indians  to  be ;  at  length  the 
confidence  of  the  Brookfield  people  in  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  Indians, 
prevailed,  and  they  marched  on.  The  way  was  so  bad  that  they  could  march 
only  in  single  file,  as  they  approached  the  place  where  they  expected  to  find 
the  Indians,  and  when  they  came  near  Wikabaug  Pond,  between  a  swamp 
on  the  left  and  a  very  abrupt  and  hi^  hill  on  the  righl^*  suddenly  2  or  30O  1 
Indians  rose  up,  encompassed,  and  fired  upon  them.  Eight  were  killed  out- 
right, and  three  fell  mortally  wounded.  Of  the  latter  number  was  Captain 
Svtddnsonj  who,  though  carried  ofiT  by  the  survivors,  died  on  the  19  August 
following.  Captain  Jr heeler  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  himself  was 
shot  through  the  body ;  but  his  life  was  saved  through  the  bravery  and  presence 
of  mind  of  a  son  then  with  hinu  This  son,  thou^  his  own  arm  was  broken 
by  a  buUet,  seeing  the  peril  of  his  father,  dismounted  fix)m  his  horse,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  mountmg  his  father  upon  it  A  retreat  now  began,  and,  by  cutting 
their  way  through  the  Indians,  the  small  renmant  of  ^glish  got  back  to 
Brookfield.  f 

The  three  Christian  Indians  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  rendered  most 
eminent  service  on  this  day ;  for  had  they  not  been  there,  there  had  been  no 
possibility  of  one  Englishman's  escaping.  One  of  thein,  George  Memecho, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians :  the  other  two,  by  skill  and  bravery,  led 
the  English,  by  an  unknown  route,  in  safety  to  Brookfield.  Yet  these  In- 
dians were  afterwards  so  badly  treated  by  the  English,  that  thev  were  forced 
to  fly  to  PMlip  for  protection.  Sampson  was  afterwards  killed  in  a  fight  by 
the  English  Indians,  and  Joseph  was  taken  in  Plimouth  colony,  and  sold  for 
^  slave,  and  sent  to  Jamaica.  He  afterwards  was  suffered  to  return,  at  the 
intercession  of  Mr.  EiioL  Memecho  escaped  firom  his  captors,  and  brought 
beneficial  intelligence  to  the  English  of  the  state  of  Phdifs  affiiirs.  X 

The  English  having  now  arrived  at  Brookfield,  as  just  related,  the  In- 
<Uans  pursued  them,  and  arrived  almost  as  soon ;  fortunately,  however,  there 
was  barely  time  to  alarm  the  inhabitants,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  80, 
flocked  into  a  garrison  house,  where,  through  perseverinff  efforts,  thev  were 
enabled  to  maintain  themselves  until  a  force  under  Major  WiUara  came, 
to  their  relief  August  4.  He  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster^  with  48  dra- 
goons and  four  fiien<Uv  Indians,  when  he  received  the  inteUigence  of  the 
perilous  condition  of  Brookfield,  and  had  just  taken  up  his  line  of  march  to 
surprise  a  lodge  of  Indians  not  far  fit>m  that    place.     He  now  quickly 

*  AceordiDg  to  all  traditioo  this  place  it  at  the  north  end  of  Wiekaboa|^  pond,  and  the  hill 
^*u  «  eemeienr  for  the  Indiani:  for  when  cultivated  afterwards  by  the  whites,  numerous  bones 
*wee«hume4    Fiw£'#  Hist  Brookfield,  30. 

t  Narrative  of  the  affair  by  Captain  Wheeler  himself,  p.  1  to  6. 

I  OooxiH's  MS.  History  of  the  Prayinr  Lidians^--Jo«epA  and  8amp§9H  wen  brotbefa, 
■OMof  "old  RoBis  PsTVUAViT,  deceased,  a  good  man.''  lb. 
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chacAod  his  course  ibr  Brookfield,  distant  about  30  nules,  which,  by  a  forced 
Hoard,  he  jneached  ia  safety  the  night  following.  That  he  was  not  attacked 
as  he  upproached  the  distressed  garrison,  is  most  extraordinary,  for  the 
hostile  Indians  are  said  to  have  guarded  every  passage  to  it ;  and  there  are 
different  reasons  stated  for  that  neglect:  one  is,  uat  the  guard  through 
which  the  Rng^iah  passed,  suffered  them  to  proceed,  expecting  another 
ffuard  stationedsdU  nearer  the  garrison  would  attack  them  in  front  while 
mey  should  fidl  on  them  in  the  rear  j  another  is,  that  they  were  deceived 
as  to  the  numbers  of  the  English,  thmkinf  them  many  more  than  they 
really  were,  and  dared  not  attack  them.  K  would  seem,  however,  more 
probable,  that  the  Indians  had  no  guard  at  all  at  the  point  in  which  they 
approached  at  the  time  they  arrived ;  for  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  had  been 
finghtened  from  Brookfield  into  the  woods,  followed  the  rear  of  fflUanPf 
company  to  the  garrison,  and  were  not  attacked,  which  would  not  have  been 
the  case,  in  all  probalnlity,  had  the  Indians  been  aware  of  their  approach. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  to  the  besiegers  that  relief  was  come,  out  they 
fbU  with  more  fury,  if  possible,  upon  £e  devoted  garrison  than  before ; 
shooting  continually  from  all  quarters  upon  it,  which  shows  that  they  had 
accidentally  let  the  reinforcement  get  into  the  garrison.  Thus  to  a  most 
fortunate  curcumstance  did  this  assemblage  of  English  owe  their  safety. 

At  the  very  time  WUkard  arrived  at  %rookfield  the  Indians  were  con- 
triving some  machinery  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire;  and  this mav  account 
fbr  their  remissness  in  suffering  him  to  come  in  unmolested.  They  first 
endeavored  by  fire  arrows,  and  rags  dipped  in  brimstone  tied  to  long  poles 
spliced  together,  to  fire  the  garrison,  but  not  succeeding,  those  within  nring 
upon  them  ofVen  with  such  deadly  efiect,  they  next,  in  the  language  of  BCr. 
HiMoffd^  ^  used  this  devilish  stratagem,  to  fill  a  cart  with  hemp,  flax,  and 
other  combustible  matter,  and  so  thnistin^  it  backward  with  poles  together 
spliced  a  great  length,  afler  they  had  kindled  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  begun 
to  take  fire,  a  storm  of  rain,  unexpectedly  felling,  put  it  out"  * 

During  this  siege  several  of  uie  whites  were  wounded,  though  but  one 
was  killed.  Of  tl^  Indians  80  were  supposed  to  have  been  killea,f  but  this 
was  doubtless  settiug  the  number  much  too  hiffh,  although  they  exposed 
themselves  beyond  what  was  common  on  similar  occasions.  On  the  5 
Auji^st  they  quitted  the  place,  satisfied  they  could  not  take  it,  aad  joined 
Philips  who  was  now  about  6  miles  from  the  place  where  HuUhinson  was 
ambushed. 

After  Gtorrt  Mamcho^$  return  to  the  English,  he  gave  the  following  in- 
formation :  ''Upon  Friday,  August  5,  PlAip  and  his  company  came  to  us  at 
a  swamp,  6  nules  from  the  swamp  where  they  killed  our  men.  Philip 
brought  with  him  about  48  men,  but  women  and  children  many  more. 
PhUip^s  men  were,  about  30  of  them,  armed  with  guns,  the  rest  had  bows 
and  arrows.  He  observed  there  were  about  10  of  PhUip^s  men  wounded. 
Philip  was  conducted  to  the  swamp  by  two  Indians,  one  of  them  [was] 
Caleb  of  Tatumasket,  beyond  Mendon.  The  Indians  told  Philip,  at  his  first 
coming,  what  they  had  done  to  the  English  at  Quabaog ;  then  he  presented 
and  gave  to  three  Sagamores,  viz.  John,  alias  ApsquiNASH,  Quanansit,  and 
Mawtampi,  to  each  of  them  about  a  peck  of  imstrung  wompom,  which 
they  accepted.  Philip,  as  I  understood,  told  Quabaog  and  Nipmuck  Indians, 
that  when  he  first  came  towards  the  Nipmuck  country,  and  left  his  own,  he 
had  in  his  company  about  250  men,  besides  women  and  children,  including 
the  Squaw-Sachem  [JVukanoo]  and  her  company;  but  now  they  had  left 
him,  and  some  of  them  were  killed  and  he  was  reduced  to  40  men.  I 
heard  also  that  PhU^  said  if  the  English  had  charged  upon  him  and  his 
people  at  the  swamp  in  bis  own  country  [18  July]  one  or  two  days  more, 
they  had  been  all  taken,  for  their  powder  was  almost  sp^nt,    He  also  said, 


"  Captain  WfueUr  does  not  mention  the  ram,  bat  says  they  succeeded  in  setting  the^  hooie 
on  fire,  which  was  eztingujshed  at  great  perij  by  those  within,  who  had  two  of  their  mbb 
wounded. 

t  Hcyt'M  Lidian  Wan,  101. 
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Aat  if  the  Enf^ish  bad  pursued  him  closely,"  as  he  retreated  to  the  Nip- 
muck  country,  ^  he  must  needs  have  been  ttdcen."  * 

A  connderable  number  of  partly  christianized  Indians  belonged  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Hadley,  near  which  they  had  a  wooden  fort  t6  protect  them 
from  any  hostile  Indians.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  calanuties  in  that 
region,  Uieee,  with  all  other  Indians,  were  watched,  and  suspected  of  con- 
niving widi  Philip,  and  an  intention  of  joining  with  him.  To  test  their  pre- 
tensions. Captains  LoUiroo  and  Been,  who,  with  a  force  of  180  men,  were 
now  at  Hadley,  ordered  tnem  to  surrender  their  arms  to  them.  They  hes- 
itated to  do  90  then,  but  intimated  that  they  would  immediately ;  yet  on  the 
fbUowing  night,  25  August,  they  left  their  fort  and  fled  up  the  river  to- 
wards Peeomptuk,  since  Deerfield,  to  join  PkiUp.  The  next  day  Loihrop 
and  Beers  pursued  and  overtook  them  near  a  swamp  a  short  distance  to  tlue 
south  of  Sugarloaf  Hill,  opposite  to  the  present  town  of  Sunderland.  The 
Indians  bfavely  stood  their  ground,  and  a  sharp  and  bloody  contest  ensued* 
They  were  finally  routed,  having  26  of  their  number  slain,  while  the  whites 
are  reported  to  have  lost  but  10  in  killed,  and  their  number  wounded  is  not 
mentioned,  f 

A  garrisoa  being  established  at  Northfield,  Captain  Richard  Been,  of  Water- 
town,  t  with  36  men,  was  attacked  while  on  their  way  to  reinforce  it,  Sept 
^  and  20  of  the  36  were  killed.  Robert  Pepper,  of  Roxbury,  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  the  others  effected  their  escape.  PkHifa  meiL  had  the  advantage 
of  attacking  them  in  a  place  of  their  own  choosing,  and  &eir  first  fire  was 
very  destructive.  Been  retreated  with  his  men  to  a  small  eminence,  and 
mamt^ed  the  unequal  fight  until  their  ammunition  was  spent:  at  which 
time  a  cart  containing  ammunition  fbll  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and, 
the  captain  being  killed,  all  who  were  able  took  to  flight  The  hill  to  which 
the  English  fled,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  was  knovm  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  Beer^a  Mounktin.  <<  Here,"  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  <*the  barbarous  vil- 
bins  showed  Uieir  insolent  rage  and  cruelty,  more  than  ever  before ;  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  some  of  the  slain,  and  fixing  ^em  upon  poles  near  the 
highway,  and  not  onlj  so,  but  one,  if  not  more,  was  found  widi  a  chain 
hooked  into  fais  under-jaw,  and  so  hung  up  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  Ptis  feiu^ 
he  was  hung  up  alive,)  by  which  means  they  thought  to  daunt  and  oiscoumge 
anvthat  might  come  to  their  relief^ 

The  place  where  this  fight  occurred  was  within  about  two  miles  of  the  car- 
rison  at  Squakkeag,  (Nortnfield,)  and  the  plain  on  which  it  began  is  called 
Been's  Pbm.  Meanwhile  the  garrison  vras  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and, 
like  that  at  Brookfield,  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  a-  companv  of  soldiers. 
Two  days  afler  Captain  Been  was  cut  ofl^  Major  TWat  arrived  tnere  with  100 
men,  and  conveyed  the  garrison  safe  to  Hadley. 

i'M^  pr^afoly  conducted  both  afikirs ;  this  of  Capt^n  Been,  and  that  of 
^ptain  7%oma8  LMrop,  about  to  be  related,  although  it  is  not  positively 
known  to  be  the  j&ct 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  Auffust,  ^King  PAt2q»'«  men  had  taken  a  young 
l«d  alive,  about  14  years  old,  and  bound  him  to  a  tree  two  nights  and  two 
days,  intending  to  be  merrv  with  him  the  next  day,  and  that  ^ey  would  roast 
him  alive  to  make  spot  with  him ;  but  God,  oYear  night,  touched  the  heart  of 
one  Indian,  so  that  he  came  and  loosed  him,  and  bid  him  nm  grande,  (i.  e.  run 
apace,)  and  by  that  means  he  escaped."  § 

About  thiB  dme,  some  English  found  a  single  Indian,  an  old  man,  near 
^«UAbaog,  whom  they  captur^  As  he  would  not  give.them  any  information 
''^Bp^tinff  his  countrymen,  or,  perhaps,  such  as  they  desired,  they  pro- 
iKHiDced  nim  worthy  of  death ;  so  <*  thc^  laid  him  down,  ComeUu8,the  Dutch- 
Kuui,  Uftinff  up  his  sword  to  cut  ofi*  his  head,  the  Indian  lifted  up  his  hand  be- 
tween, so  ttiat  his  hand  was  first  cut  of^  and  partly  his  head,  and  the  second 
o»w  finiahed  the  execution."  | 

I  RnteMMon's  Hist  Mass.  1, 898-^  n. 

rftiManl,  Nar.d6, 97.-Chn»iele,  n.^Hoyt,  lOC^  108. 

J  Mwmscript  documents. 

I  C%nMiiel0,  S5.  |  ManiiMsrijrt  h  Sbrary  of  Hass.  Hist  Soe. 
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It  was  about  this  tune,  bb  the  author  of  the  "  Preseut  Stats  "  relates,  tliat 
**  King  Philtp,  now  beginning  to  want  money,  having  a  coat  made  aJl  of 
wampampeag,  (L  e.  Indian  money,)  cuts'his  coat  to  pieces  and  distributes  it 
plentifully  among  the  Nipmoog  sachems  and  others,  as  well  as  to  the  east- 
ward as  southward,  and  all  round  about"* 

On  the  18  Sept  Captain  Lothrop,  of  Beverly,  was  sent  from  Hadley  with 
about  88  men,  to  bring  away  the  com,  grain,  and  other  valuable  articles^ 
from  Deerfield.  Having  loaded  their  teams  and  commenced  their  march 
homeward,  they  were  attacked  at  a  place  called  Sfugaxioaf  Hilly  where  almost 
every  man  was  slain.  This  company  consisted  of  **  choice  young  men,  the 
very  flower  of  Essex  county,  'none  of  whom  were  ashamed  to  speiuc  with  the 
eneniy  in  the  gate.'"f  Eighteen  of  the  men  belonged  to  Deerfield.^  Cap- 
tain Mo&dy,  bemg  not  far  off,  upon  a  scout,  was  drawn  to  the  scene  of  action 
by  the  report  of  3ie  guns,  and,  having  with  him  70  men,  charged  the  Indians 
with  great  resolution,  although  he  computed  their  numbers  at  4000.  He 
•  had  two  of  his  men  kUled  and  eleven  wounded.  The  Indians  dared  him  to 
begin  the  fight,  and  exultingly  said  to  him,  *^  ComCj  Mosdy^  come,  you  seek  In- 
duoM,  you  want  Indians ;  here  is  Indians  enough  for  you.^  §  On  this  occasion 
the  conduct  ofMoseljfs  lieutenants,  Saoofe  and  Pidiering,  are  mentioned  in 
high  terms  of  praise,  ''as  deserving  no  httle  part  of  the  honor  of  that  day's 
service."  After  continuing  a  fight  with  them,  from  eleven  o'  clock  until 
almost  night,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  ||  The  Indians  cut- open  the  bags  of 
wheat  and  the  featner-beds,  and  scattered  their  contents  to  the  winds.  § 
After  Mosdy  had  commenced  a  retreat.  Major  Treat,  with  100  English  and 
60  Mohegans,  came  to  his  assistance.  Their  united  forces  obliged  the  Indians 
to  retreat  in  their  tum.1[  The  Indians  were  said  to  have  lost,  in  the  various 
encounters,  96  men.  It  was  a  great  oversight,  that  Captain  LoQtrop  should 
have  suffered  his  men  to  stroll  about,  while  passing  a  dangerous  defile. 
''Many  of  the  soldiers  having  been  so  foolish  ana  secure,  as  to  put  their  arms 
in  the  carts,  and  step  aside  to  gather  grapes,  which  proved  dear  and  deadly 
grapes  to  them."**  The  same  author  observes,  "This  was  a  black  and  fiital 
da^,  wherein  there  were  eiirht  persons  made  widows,  and  siz-and-twenty 
children  made  fetherless,  afi  in  one  little  plantation  and  in  one  day ;  and 
above  sixty  persons  buried  in  one  dreadful  grave ! " 

The  place  of  this  fight  and  ambush  is  in  the  southerly  part  of  Deerfield,  €hi 
which  is  now  the  village  called  Bloody  Brook,  so  named  firom  this  memora- 
ble tragedy.  A  brook  which  passes  through  the  village  is  crossed  by  the 
road  not  far  from  the  centre  of  it,  and  it  was  at  the  point  of  crossing  that  it 
happened,  ff 

Until  this  period  the  Indians  near  Sprinsfield  remained  friendly,  and  re 

fused  the  solicitations  of  Philip,  to  undertuce  in  hid  cause.    But,  now  that 

Northfield  and  Deerfield  had  ndlen  into  his  hands,  they  were  watched  closer 

by  the  whites,  whose  cause  these  ^eat  successes  of  PkUiv  had  occasioned 

j  them  to  look  upon  as  rather  precarious.    They  therefore,  at>out  40  in  number, 

I  on  the  night  of  the  4  Oct,  admitted  about  300  ofPkSLvfPs  men  into  their  fort, 

'  which  was  situated  at  a  place  caUed  LonghiU,  about  a  mile  below  the  viUage 

of  Springfield,  and  a  plan  was  concerted  for  the  destruction  of  that  place. 

But,  as  in  many  cases  afterwards,  one  of  their  number  betrayed  them.  ToTo4t 

*  Old  Lid.  Chronicle.  If  thb  were  the  case,  Philip  must  ha\'e  had  an  immense  big  coat- 
yea,  even  bigger  than  Dr.  Johmon's  grtai  coat,  as  represented  by  B&twell ;  the  side  |x>ckets 
of  which,  be  said;  were  Ia(ge  enou^  each  to  contam  one  of  toe  huge  vokunes  of  his  folio 
diclimiary ! 

t  HuMonPs  Narrative^  38.  X  These  were  the  teamsters. 

6  Manuscript  letter,  written  at  the  time. 

f  "  Whereupon,  after  having  killed  several  of  the  Indians,  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  con- 
tinued fighting  for  all  the  time  that  he  and  his  men  were  retreating  nine  miles.  Capt.  Moidif 
lost  out  of  his  company  9.  and  13  wounded."— Old.  Ind.  Chron.  29.  This  author  has 
blended  the  two  accounts  ot  Beers  and  Lothrop  together,  and  relates  them  as  one. 

IT  /.  Matlur's  History  of  the  War,  12.  *•  Ibid. 

ft  Last  year,  (1835),  a  splendid  celebration  was  held  at  Bloody  Brook,  in  commemoralioB 
of  the  event,  and  an  oration  was  pronounced  by  our  Prince  of  Orators,  the  present  governor 
of  this  commonwealth.  His  EzceUency  Edward  Etxrett,  LL.  D. 

U  HtUfbarcL^Tor,  ""    " 
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an  Lidiiiii  at  Windsor,  revealed  the  plot,  and  the  people  of  Sprmgfield  had 
time  only  to  escape  into  their  garrisons.  The  whole  force  of  the  Indians 
came  like  a  torrent  upon  the  place  the  next  day,  and  burnt  the  deserted 
boimes  and  bams,  in  all  57  buildings.  In  this  business,  however,  some  of 
their  number  were  killed  *  by  the  people  in  the  garrisons ;  but  it  is  not  known 
how  many.  They  would  have  succeeded  against  the  lives  of  the  English  as 
well  as  against  their  propenty,  had  not  a  force  arrived  about  the  same  time 
for  their  relie£ 

Animated  by  his  successes,  PkUip  aimed  his  next  blow  at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  whites  in  this  region.  With  7  or  800  of  his  men  he  fell  upon 
Hatfield  on  the  19  Oct,  which,  had  it  not  been  wbH  provided  with  men,  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Springfield ;  but  Captain  Mosdy  and  Captain  Poole, 
with  their  companies,  were  in  the  place,  and  Captain  Samuel  ^ppleton  was  at 
Hadley  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and  against  such  commanders  they 
could  hardly  have  expected  success.  However,  they  made  a  bold  attempt 
on  ail  sides  at  once ;  but  their  greatest  force  fell  on  the  point  where  Captam 
'^ppldon  commanded.  His  sergeant  was  mortally  wounded  by  his  side,  and 
a  bullet  passed  through  the  hair  of  his  own  head;  ''by  that  whisper  telling 
him,"  sajTS  Hubhardj  **  that  death  was  very  near,  but  did  him  no  other  harm. 
Night  coming  on,  it  could  not  be  discerned  what  loss  the  enemy  sustained ; 
divers  were  seen  to  fall,  some  run  through  a  small  river,  [now  called  MiU 
Rwer.]  others  cast  their  guns  into  the  water,  (it  being  their  manner  to  ven- 
ture as  much  to  recover  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fiiends,  as  to  defend  them 
when  alive.)"  And  thus  they  were  driven  firom  the  place,  after  killing  but 
three,  and  wounding  10  of  the  whites,  and  burning  a  small  number  of 
buildings.  They  had,  befi>re  their  attack  on  the  town,  killed  three  belonging 
to  some  scouts,  and  seven  others  of  Captain  Mosd^s  men.  This  was  among 
their  last  important  efforts  on  the  Connecticut  River  before  retiring  to  the 
countiy  of  the  Narragansets. 

The  Nipmuck  sachems  had  well  contrived  their  attack  on  Hatfield ;  having 
made  fires  in  the  woods  about  seven  miles  from  it,  to  draw  out  the  soldiers, 
for  whom  they  had  prepared  ambushes ;  but  only  ten  of  Moidifs  men  viQBre 
fient  out  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  fires.  These  were  all  cut  on  except  one, 
accordinff  to  the  Chronicle,  but  according  to  Hubbard,  seven  only  were 
killed.  The  Indians  probably  supposed  the  main  body  was  cut  ofi^  and 
therefore  proceeded  directly  to  the  assault  of  the  town,  where  a  new  force 
had  just  arrived ;  and  hence  they  met  with  a  brave  resistance  and  final  defeatf 

The  Narragansets  had  not  yet  heartily  engaged  in  the  war,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  but  they  stood  pledged  so  to  do.  Therefore,  having  done  all  that 
r^uld  be  expected  upon  the  western  fi-ontier  of  Massachusetts,  and  conclu- 
ding that  his  presence  amonff  his  allies,  the  Narragansets,  was  necessair  to 
Keep  them  firom  abandoning  his  cause,  PkUip  was  next  known  to  be  in  their 
country. 

An  anny  of  1500  English  was  raised  by  the  three  colonies,  Massachusetts, 
Pliniouth,  and  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  power  of 
Philip  among  the  Narracansets.  They  determined  upon  this  course,  as  they 
1^  been  assured  that,  the  next  spring,  that  nation  would  come  with  all  their 
force  upon  theoL  It  was  not  known  that  PkUip  was  amonf  diem  when  this 
resolution  was  taken,  and  it  was  but  a  rumor  tnat  they  had  taken  part  with 
him.  It  was  true,  that  they  had  promised  to  deliver  up  all  the  Wampanoags, 
who  should  flee  to  them,  either  alive  or  dead ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  those 
^0  made  this  promise,  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  it ;  being  persona, 
chiefly  in  suborainate  stations,  who  had  no  right  or  authority  to  bind  any  but 
themselves.  And,  therefore,  as  doubtless  was  foreseen  by  many,  none  of 
"Wp^f  people  were  delivered  up,  altliough  many  were  known  to  have  been 
^nu>n^  them.  Thus,  in  few  words,  have  we  exhibited  the  main  grounds  of 
the  mighty  expedition  against  the  Narragansets  in  the  winter  of  1675. 

*  A  pewter  platter  is  bUU  exhibited  in  Spring;field  with  a  bole  throur h  the  middle  of  it,  made 
||ya  ball  from  the  garrison  at  this  time.  An  Indian  had  taken  it  uom  one  of  the  deserted 
"'^oxet^  and  wore  it  before  bis  breast  as  a  shield.  Thus  shielded,  he  ventured  towards  the 
nnvjoa,  and  was  shot.    Hayt,  1 10. 

t  Old  Irdiah  CuaoiricLB,  36, 37. 
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Upon  a  small  island,  in  an  immenae  swamp,  in  South  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island,  PMUp  had  fortified  himself  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  was  com- 
mon amon^  his  countrymen.  Here  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter,  with  the 
chief  of  his  firiends.  They  had  erected  about  500  wigwams  of  a  superior 
construction,  in  which  was  deposited  a  great  store  of  provisions.  Baskets 
and  tubs  of  com*  were  piled  one  upon  another,  about  the  inside  of  them, 
which  rendered  them  bullet  proo£  it  was  supposed  that  about  3000  persons 
had  here  taken  up  their  residence. 

But,  to  be  more  particular  upon  the  situation  of ''the  scene  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Narragansets,"  we  will  add  as  follows  from  the  notes  of  a  gen- 
tleman lately  upon  the  spot,  for  the  express  purpose  of  gaining  information. 
"What  was  called  Tlit  Mand  is  now  an.  upiana  meadow,  a  fow  feet  higher 
than  the  low  meadow  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  island,  by  my  esti- 
mate, contains  fit>m  three  to  four  acres.  One  fourth  of  a  mile  west,  is  the 
Usquepaug ;  a  small  stream  idso  at  a  short  distance  on  the  east"  The  cele- 
bnrted  island  on  which  the  fort  was  buih  is  now  in  the  fiurm  of  /.  6.  Ctori, 
Esq.  a  descendant  of  John  CUxHt,  of  R.  L  and  about  90  rods  west  of  the  line 
of  tne  "  Pettyswamscot  Purchase."  Water  still  surrounds  it  in  wet  seasonsi 
It  was  cleared  by  the  father  of  the  present  possessor  about  1780,  and,  although 
improved  Grom  that  time  to  the  present,  charred  com  and  Indian  implements 
are  yet  ploughed  up.t 

President  StUeB,  in  his  edition  of  Church's  History  of  Philip's  War, 
states  that  the  Narragsnset  fort  is  seven  miles  nearly  due  west  fi^m  the 
South  Ferry.  This  agrees  with  data  furnished  by  Mr.  13y,  in  stating  the 
returning  march  of  the  English  army.  Pine  and  cedar  were  said  to  have 
been  the  former  growth4  An  oak  300  years  old,  standing  upon  the  island, 
was  cut  down  in  1783,  two  foet  in  diameter,  11  feet  from  the  ground.  From 
another,  a  bullet  was  cut  out,  surrounded  by  about  100  Auwit,  at  the  same 
time.  The  bullet  was  lodged  there,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  of  the  fi^t  We 
will  now  return  to  our  nsrrative  of  the  expedition  to  this  place  in  Decem- 
ber, 1675. 

A^or  neariy  a  month  from  their  settinc  out,  the  Ehiglish  army  arrived  in 
the  Narraganset  countrv,  and  made  dieir  liead-quarters  dbout  18  miles  from 
PhiKp'9  fort  They  had  been  so  long  upon  their  march,  that  the  Indians 
were  well  enough  apprized  of  their  approach,  and  had  made  the  best  ar- 
rangements in  their  power  to  withstand  them.  The  army  had  already  suf- 
fered much  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  being  obliged  to  encamp  in  the 
open  field,  and  without  tents  to  cover  them ! 

The  19tb  of  December,  1675,  is  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  New 
Elngland.  Cold,  in  the  extreme, — the  air  filled  with  snow,— the  English 
were  obliged,  from  the  low  state  of  their  provisions,  to  march  to  attack 
PkUip  in  his  fort  Treachery  hastened  his  ruin.  One  of  his  men,  by  hope 
of  reward,  betrayed  his  country  into  their  hands.  This  man  had,  probably, 
lived  among  the  English,  as  he  had  an  English  name.  He  was  called  Peier^^ 
and  it  was  by  accident  that  himself,  with  thirty-five  others,  had  just  before 
feUen  into  the  hands  of  the  fortunate  Captain  Mudy.  No  Enfflishman  was 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  Phily^s  fort;  and,  but  for  theur  pilot,  Peto-, 
there  is  very  little  probability  that  they  could  have  even  found,  much  less 
eilected  any  thinf  against  it  For  it  was  one  o'clock  on  that  short  day  of 
Uie  year,  before  mey  arrived  within  the  vicinity  of  the  swamp.'  There  was 
but  one  point  where  it  could  be  assailed  with  the  least  probability  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  this  was  fortified  bv  a  kind  of  block-house,  durectly  in  firont  of 
the  entrance,  and  had  also  flankers  to  cover  a  cross  fire.  Besides  high  pal- 
isades, an  immense  hedge  of  fallen  trees,  of  nearly  a  rod  in  thickness, 

*  fiOO  bushels,  says  Dr.  /.  Mather,  Hollow  trees,  cut  ofl*  about  the  length  of  a  barrel,  were 
used  by  the  Indians  for  tubs.    In  such  they  secured  their  com  and  other  grains. 

t  MS.  communication  of  Reverend  Mr.  Ehf,  accompanied  by  a  drawing  of  the  island.  Its 
diape  is  vwy  similar  to  the  shell  of  an  oyster.  Average  rectangular  lines  through  it  measure, 
one  96  rods,  another  90. 

t  HohMt's  Annab,  I  936. 

^  The  name  of  Peier  amonr  the  Indians  was  so  common,  that  it  is  perhaps  past  determinap 
tion  who  this  one  was.    Bfr.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  fijgitive  from  the  Narragansets. 
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flummnded  it,  encompaasing  an  area  of  about  five  acres.  Between  the 
fori  and  the  main  land  was  a  body  of  water,' over  which  a  great  tree  had 
been  feUed,  on  which  all  must  pass  and  repass,  to  and  from  it  On  coming 
to  this  place,  the  English  soldiers,  as  many  as  could  pass  upon  the  tree, 
which  would  not  admit  two  abreast,  rushed  forward  upon  it,  but  were  swept 
off  in  a  moment  by  the  fire  of  PhUij^s  men.  Still,  the  English  soldiers,  led 
by  their  captains,  supplied  the  places  of  the  slain.  But  again  and  again 
were  they  swept  fiom  the  fatal  aveuue.  Six  captains  and  a  great  many  men 
had  fallen,  and  a  partial,  l)ut  momentary,  recoil  from  the  face  of  death  took  place. 

Meanwhile,  a  handful,  under  the  fortunate  Mosdy^  had,  as  miraculous  as 
it  may  seem,  got  ^vithin  the  foit.  These  were  contendinghand  to  hand 
with  the  In<^aus,  and  at  fearful  odds,  when  the  cry  of  *^Theu  run  !  they 
nm/**  brought  to  their  assistance  a  considerable  body  of  their  feliow-soidiers. 
They  were  now  enabled  to  drive  the  Indians  from  their  main  breastworic, 
and  their  slaughter  became  immense.  Flying  fi*om  wigwam  to  wigwam^ 
men,  women  and  children,  indiscriminately,  were  hewn  down,  and  lay  in  ' 
heaps  upon  the  snow.  Being  now  masters  of  the  fort,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  C%ixrc^  who  led  the  second  party  that  entered  the  fort,  General 
Wxfulow  was  about  to  quarter  the  army  m  it  for  the  present,  which  offered 
comfortable  habitations  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  besides  a  plentiful  supply 
of  provisions.  But  one  of  the  captains  *  and  a  surgeon  opposed  the  meas- 
ure; probably  firom  the  apprehension  that  the  woods  was  fidl  of  Indians, 
who  would  continue  their  attacks  upon  them,  and  drive  them  out  in  their 
turn.  There  was,  doubtless,  some  reason  for  this,  winch  was  strengthened 
fix>m  the  &ct  that  many  English  wore  kiUed  after  they  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  fert,  by  those  whom  thev  had  just  dispossessed  of  it 
Notwithstanding,  had  Churches  advice  been  followed,  perhaps  many  of  the 
fives  of  the  wounded  would  have  been  saved ;  for  he  was  seldom  out  in  his 
judgment,  as  his  continued  successes  proved  afterwards. 

^er  fighting  throe  hours,  the  English  were  obliged  to  march  18  miles, 
before  the  wounded  could  be  dressed,  and  iu  a  most  dismal  and  boisterous 
mpht  Eiffhty  English  were  killed  in  the  fight,  and  150  wounded,  many  of 
whom  died  afterwards.  The  shattered  army  left  the  ground  in  considerable 
haste,  leaving  eight  of  their  dead  in  the  fort 

Fkilipy  and  such  of  his  wairiors  as  escaped  unhurt,  fled  into  a  place  of 
nfety,  until  the  enemy  had  retired  ;  when  thev  returned  again  to  the  fort 
The  Eoglii^,  no  doubt,  apprehended  a  pursuit,  but  PkHip,  not  knowing 
thev  distressed  situation,  and,  perhaps,  judging  of  their  loss  from  the  few 
dead  which  they  left  behind,  made  no  attempt  to  harass  them  in  their 
retreat  Before  the  fight  was  over,  many  of  the  wigwams  were  set  on  fire. 
Into  these,  hundreds  of  innocent  women  and  children  had  crowded  them- 
selves, and  perished  in  the  general  conflagration !  And,  as  a  writer  of  that 
day  expresses  himself,  ^  no  man  knoweth  how  many."  The  English  learned 
alhsrwards,  firom  some  that  fell  into  their  hadds,  that  in  all  about  700  i  j 
perished.t  ' ' 

The  suflTerings  of  the  Eaglish,  after  the  fi^ht,  are  almost  without  a  pur^ 
&llel  in  history.  The  horrors  of  Moscow  will  not  longer  be  remembered. 
The  myriads  of  modem  Europe,  assembled  there,  bear  but  small  propor- 

*  Probably  Motdy,  who  feeau  always  to  have  bad  a  laige  chars  ia  the  directioa  of  all  a^ 
^n  when  preseot. 

t  There  »  priDted  io  HutefdrtBor^s  Hist.  M aui.  i.  300.  a  letter  which  g[ivea  the  Darticulari  of 
^  Narraganset  fight.  I  have  compered  it  wi4h  the  oiiftauA,  and  fiod  it  correct  in  the  mam 
puticolart.  He  mistakes  m  ascribing  it  Io  Miaor  Brtdford,  for  it  is  signed  by  James  Otwtr, 
a  Massachusetts  captain.  JBui€km$on  copied  from  a  copy,  which  was  without  signature. 
He  omits  a  pauage  concerning  7\/t.  or  7\^e,  who,  0/ioer  says,  confirmed  his  narrative. 
That  man  had  **  married  an  Indian,  a  Wompanoag— and,  says  Cmoer.  he  shot  SO  times  at  ui 
IB  the  swamp— was  taken  at  Providence,  [by  Captain  Ftmmr,}  Jan.  i4th— broocht  to  us  the 
l^ih— execnted  Uie  I8ih ;  a  sad  wretch.  He  never  heard  a  sennon  but  once  this  14  years  $  ha 
never  heard  of  the  name  of  Jenu  Christ.  His  father  going  to  recall  hhn,  lost  his  toad,  and 
f^  unburied."  Hubbard  says,  (Narrative,  59,)  that  '<  be  was  condemned  to  die  the  death  of 
^  triiior,''  and  traitors  of  those  days  were  qoartered.  ''As  io  his  reiigion,  he  was  found  as 
i|tiorant  as  an  heathen,  which,  no  doubt,  caused  the  fewer  tears  to  be  shed  ai  his  funeral.'' 
A  lorrowful  record ! 
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tlon  to  the  namber  of  their  countr^ineiiy  compared  with  that  of  the  army 
of  New  England  and  theirs,  at  the  nght  in  Narracanset 

Colonel  Vhvrchy  then  only  a  volunteer,  was  in  this  fight^  and  we  will  hear 
a  few  of  his  observations.  **^  By  this  time,  the  English  people  in  the  fort  had 
begmi  to  set  fire  to  the  wigwams  and  houses,  which  Mr.  Church  labored 
hard  to  prevent ;  they  told  him  they  had  orders  from  the  general  to  bum 
them;  he  begged  them  to  forbear  until  ho  had  discoursed  the  general." 
Then,  hastenmg  to  him,  he  urged,  that  ^  the  wigwams  were  musket-proof^ 
being  all  lined  with  baskets  and  tubs  of  grain,  and  other  provisions,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  whole  army  until  the  spring  of  the  year ;  and  every 
wounded  man  might  have  a  eood  warm  house  to  lodge  in ;  which,  other- 
wise, would  necessarily  perish  with  the  storms  and  cold.  And,  moreover, 
that  the  armv  had  no  other  provision  to  trust  unto  or  depend  upon ;  that  he 
knew  that  Plymouth  forces  nad  not  so  much  as  one  biscuit  leff  The  gen- 
era!  was  for  acceding  to  ChurdCs  proposition,  but  a  captain  and  a  doctor 
prevented  it,  as  we  have  before  observed ;  the  former  threatening  to  shoot 
the  general's  horse  under  him,  if  he  attempted  to  march  in,  ana  the  latter 
said,  Church  should  bleed  to  death  like  a  dog,  (he  having  been  badly  wounded 
OD  entering  the  fort,)  before  he  would  dress  his  wounds,  if  he  gave  such 
advice.  Church  then  proceeds:  ^  And,  burning  up  aU  the  houses  and  pro- 
visions in  the  fort,  the  army  returned  the  same  night  in  the  storm  and  cold. 
And,  I  suppose,  every  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  that 
night's  march,  deeply  kiments  the  miseries  that  attended  them ;  especially 
the  wounded  and  dying  men.  But  it  mercifully  came  to  pass  that  Gapt. 
Andrew  Bdchtr  arrived  at  Mr.  SmiUh%  [in  Narraganset,]  that  very  night  fit>m 
Boston,  with  a  vessel  loaden  with  provisions  for  the  army,  who  must  other- 
wise have  perished  for  want"  * 

After  the  English  army  had  gone  into  quarters  at  Wickford,  the  Connecticut 
troops  returned  home,  which  was  considered  very  detrimental  to  the  service 
by  the  other  colonies ;  and  soon  after  a  reinforcement  of  1000  men  was  aa- 
sembled  at  Boston  and  ordered  to  the  asnstance  of  their  countrymen.  In 
their  march  to  Narraganset  in  the  beginning  of  Jan.  1676,  they  suffered  inta^ 
erably  from  the  cold ;  no  less  than  11  men  were  frozen  to  death,  and  many 
others  were  taken  sick  by  reason  of  their  ezpoeure  in  that  severe  season. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  sent  deputies  to  the  commander-in-chief  to  treat 
of  peace ;  but  it  was  judged  tJbat  they  were  innncere  in  their  overtures,  and  no 
terms  were  setded.  While  matters  were  thus  progressing,  PhUip  removed  his 
provisions,  women  and  children  to  a  strong  place  protected  by  rocks,  in  a 
swamp,  about  20  miles  from  the  late  battle-ground  in  Narraganset,  into 
the  country  of  the  Nipmuks.  At  length,  the  wewier  havinff  become  mUd,  and 
the  Connecticut  forces  returned,  together  with  a  body  of  Mohegans  under 
UncaSf  it  was  resolved  to  suprise  Philip  in  his  rocky  fortress.  Accordingly 
the  army,  consisting  now  of  1600  men,  marched  out  on  this  enterprise.  On 
its  approach,  the  Indians  abandoned  their  position  and  fled  ftuther  northward. 
They  were  pursued  a  small  distance,  and  about  60  or  70  of  them  killed  and 
taken,  (probably  women  and  children.)  The  army  soon  afler  returned  home, 
and  was  chiefly  disbanded. 

On  27  Jan.,  while  the  army  was  pursuing  the  main  body  of  the  Indians, 
a  party  of  about  300  attacked  Mr.  WuLioan  Carpenta's  plantation,  and  attempted 
to  bum  his  house,  which  they  set  on  fire,  but  those  within  succeeded  in  put- 
ting it  out  In  the  skirmish,  one  of  then:  number  was  killed,  and  two  of^  the 
whites  were  wounded.  The  assaulting  party  collected  and  drove  off  from 
this  place  180  sheep,  50  larse  cattle,  and  15  horses,  and  firom  a  Mr.  HarrU 
another  drove  of  cattle,  and  killed  his  negro  servantf 

Soon  afler  this,  PkUipj  with  many  of  his'  followers,  left  that  part  of  the 

*  ''  Our  wounded  men,  (in  number  about  150 J  being  dressed,  were  sent  into  Rhode  Island, 
as  the  best  place  for  their  accommodation }  where,  accordingly,  they  were  kindly  received 
by  the  enovemor  and  others,  only  some  churlish  Quakers  were  not  free  to  entertain  them,  until 
eompelled  by  the  governor.  Of  so  inhumane,  peevish  and  untoward  a  disposition  are  these 
NabaLSf  as  not  to  voucbiafe  civility  to  those  that  bad  ventured  their  lives,  and  received  dangei 
wounds  in  their  defence."     Old  Jnd.  Chronicle^  74. 

t  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  58,  GQ.-^Uubbard,  59. 
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countiy,  and  resided  id  different  places  upon  Connecticut  River.  Some  report 
that  he  took  up  his  residence  near  Albany,  and  that  he  solicited  the  Mohawks 
to  aid  him  against  the  English,  but  without  success. 

The  story  of  the  foul  stratagem  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  Phiiip 
for  this  object,  is,  if  true,  the  deepest  stain  upon  his  character.  According 
to  one  of  the  historians  *  of  the  war,  it  was  reported  at  Boston,  in  the  end  of 
June,  or  beginning  of  July,  1676,  that  ^  those  Indians  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Mauquawogs,  (or  Mohawks,  i.  e.  man-eaters,)  had  lately  &llen  upon 
PHiD,  and  killed  40  of  his  men.  And  if  the  variance  between  Philip  and 
the  Mauquawogs  came  to  pass,  as  is  commonly  reported  and  apprehended, 
there  was  a  marvellous  finger  of  God  in  it.  For  we  hear  that  PhUip^  beinff 
this  winter  entertained  in  the  Mohawks'  country,  made  it  his  design  to  breed 
a  quarrel  between  the  English  and  them ;  to  effect  which,  divers  of  our 
returned  captives  do  report,  that  he  resolved  to  kill  some  scattering  Mohawks, 
and  then  to  say  that  the  English  had  done  it ;  but  one  of  these,  whom  he 
thought  to  have  killed,  was  only  wounded,  and  got  awav  to  his  countrymen, 
giving  them  to  understand  that  not  the  English,  but  Philip^  had  killed  the 
men  that  were  murdered ;  so  that,  insteati  of  bringing  the  Mohawks  upon 
the  English,  he  brought  them  upon  himself 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  **  Letters  to  London^  has  this  passage f 
concerning  Pkilip^s  visit  to  the  Mohawks.  ^  King  Philiv^  and  some  of  these 
northern  Indians,  being  wandered  up  towards  Albany,  the  Mohucks  marched 
out  very  strong,  in  a  warlike  posture,  upon  them,  putdng  them  to  flight,  and 
pursuing  them  as  far  as  Hassicke  River,  which  is  about  two  days'  march 
from  the  east  side  of  Hudson's  River  to  the  north-east,  killing  divers,  and 
bringing  away  some  prisoners  with  great  pride  and  triumph,  which  ill  suc« 
cesB  on  that  side,  where  they  did  not  expect  anv  enemy,  having  lately  en- 
deavored to  make  up  the  ancient  animosities,  did  very  much  daunt  and  dis- 
courage the  said  northern  Indians,  so  that  some  hundreds  came  in  and  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  English  at  Plimouth  colony,  and  Philip  himself  is 
nin  skulking  away  into  some  swamp,  with  not  above  ten  mefi  attending  him." 

Although  Philip  was  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  frontier  by  some,  and  by 
others  to  be  **  snugly  stowed  away  in  some  swamp,"  yet  his  warriors,  whether 
directed  by  him  m  person  or  not,  is  immaterial,  as  every  thing  was  done 
against  the  English  that  could  well  be  under  such  broken  circumstances  as 
he  now  labored.  On  the  10  Feb.  1676,  they  surprised  Lancaster  with  com- 
plete success,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  fully  narrate  in  our  next 
chapter.  Eleven  days  after,  (21  Feb.j  about  300  Indians  attacked  Medfield, 
uid  in  spite  of  200  soldiers  stationed  tnere  to  guard  it,  burnt  about  50  houses, 
kiliod  18  of  its  inhabitants,  and  wounded  20  others.  Amonff  the  shun  were 
Lieutenant  Adana  and  his  wife :  the  hitter  was  killed  accidentally  by  Cap- 
tain Jacob,  She  was  in  bod  in  a  chamber,  under  which  was  a  room  occupied 
by  the  soldiers ;  as  Captain  Jacob  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  his  gun  went 
off)  the  hall  from  which  passed  through  the  chamber  floor  and  killed  her. 

The  Indians  managed  this  attack  with  their  usual  skill ;  having  placed  some 
of  theu*  number  prepared  with  fire  implements  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
they  set  the  houses  on  fire,  "  as  it  were,"  savs  Major  Gookirij  *^  in  one  instant 
of  luiie."  And  as  the  people  issued  out  of  tnem,  parties  lay  ready  and  shot 
them  down.  As  soon  as  the  whites  were  mustered  to  oppose  them,  they 
retired  over  the  bridge  towards  Sherburne,  and  set  it  on  fire,  so  that  the  sof- 
diers  could  not  pursue  them.  In  the  pride  of  their  success,  they  now  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  whites,  and  stuck  it  up  on  a  post  of  the  bridge.    It  reads, 

^  Know  by  this  paper,  that  the  Indians  that  thou  hast  provoked  to  toraih  and 
^^^  mil  war  this  21  years  if  yon  wiU.  There  are  manv  Indians  vet.  We  come 
300  at  this  time.  You  must  consider  the  Indians  lose  nothing  bul  their  liff»  You 
ifmt  lose  your  fair  houses  and  cattle,'*^ 

On  the  13  March,  the  entire  town  of  Grotou,  consisting  of  40  houseSi 
^^M  burnt,  except  one  garrison,§  by  shots  from  which  several  Indians  were 
^  to  have  been  killed. 

•  ^.  /.  Mather,  Brief  Higt.  38.  f  Chronicle,  99. 

4  G(»kin''9  MS.  Hist.  Praviog  Indians.-— The  above  leUer  was  doubtless  written  by  tome  of 
tM  ChritUan  Indians  who  had  Joined  Philip. 
9  u  our  Chrmdete,  80.  it  is  said  that  Giotoo  was  burat  on  the  14di :  that  Haior  JVUlar^s 
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JPhSUp  had  for  some  time  directed  matters  with  sach  address  that  his 
enemies  could  not  tell  where  or  how  to  meet  him,  or  whether  he  actually 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  frontiers  or  not  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
his  special  a(rency  and  direction  in  all  the  important  enterprises.  On  the  18 
March,  Normampton  was  assaulted,  but  not  with  quite  as  good  success  as 
was  anticipated  by  the  besiegers ;  for  they  lost  eleven  men,  while  the  whites 
had  but  three  killed  and  six  wounded. 

On  the  27  March,  a  laree  body  of  900  Indians,  as  was  supposed,  were 
discovered  encamped  not  nur  from  Marlborouffh,  which  they  had  burnt  the 
day  before.  A  company  of  men  belonging  to  mat  town,  attached  themselves 
to  a  number  of  soldiers  under  one  Lieutenant  Jboa&f,  who,  falling  upon  them 
in  the  night  while  thev  were  asleep  in  their  wigwams,  killed  and  wounded 
I  about  40  of  them,  without  any  loss  to  themselves. 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  resolved  that  this  midnight  assassination  should 
not  go  long  unrequited,  and  events  so  determined,  as  what  we  are  about  to 
relate  will  fully  exemplify.  On  the  morning  of  the  90  April,  the  laxgest 
body  of  Indians  which  had  at  any  time  appeared,  attacked  Sudbury,  and 
before  resistance  could  be  made,  set  fire  to  several  buildings,  which  were 
consumed.  The  inhabitants,  however,  nuide  a  brave  stand,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  some  soldiers  from  Watertown,  under  Captain  Hugh  Mason;  and 
the  Indians  retreated  over  the  bridge,  and  were  prevented  from  doing  any 
*    further  mischief  during  the  day,  against  Sudbury. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Concord  hearing  of  the  distress  at  Sudbury,  sallied 
forth  for  its  protection.  As  they  approached  a  garrison  house,  they  discovered 
a  few  Indians,  and  pursued  them.  These,  as  it  proved,  were  a  decoy,  and 
they  soon  found  themselves  ambushed  on  every  side.  Tliey  fought  with 
desperation,  but  were  all,  except  one,  cut  off,  being  eleven  in  number.  This 
affiiir  took  place  immediately  afler  Captain  fFadnocrlh  had  marched  from 
Sudbuiy  with  70  men  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Marlborough ;  and  the 
news  of  the  situation  of  the  place  he  had  just  left  reached  his  destination  as 
soon  as  he  did ;  and  although  he  had  marched  all  the  day  and  night  before,  and 
his  men  almost  exhausted  with  fKtigue,  vet,  taking  Captain  BroiMehank  and 
about  ten  men  from  the  garrison  at  Marlborough,  he  marched  directly  back 
for  Sudbury.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  they  arrived  within  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  town,  near  where  a  body  of  about  500  Indians  had  pre- 
pared an  ambush  behind  the  hilla  From  thence  they  s»it  out  two  or  three 
of  their  par^,  who  crossed  the  march  of  the  English,  and,  being  discovered 
by  them,  afl^cted  to  fly  throu^  fear,  to  decoy  them  into  a  pursuiL  This 
stratagem  succeeded,  and  with  great  boldness  the  Indians  began  the  attack. 
For  some  time  the  English  maintained  good  order,  and,  having  n5Created  to 
an  adjacent  hill,  lost  but  five  men  for  near  four  hours.  Meantime  the  Indians 
had  lost  a  great  number,  which  so  increased  their  rage  that  they  resolved  to 
put  in  practice  another  stratagem,  which  it  seems  they  had  not  before  thought 
of  They  immediately  set  the  woods  on  fire  to  windward  of  the  English, 
which  spread  with  great  rapidity,  owing  to  an  exceeding  high  wind  and 
the  dryness  of  the  grass  and  other  combustibles.  This  stratagem  likewise 
succeeded,  even  better  than  the  first ;  that,  although  it  served  to  bring  on  the 
attack,  was  near  proving  fatal  to  its  originators,  but  this  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  The  fury  of  the  flames  soon  drove  the  Enjrlish  from  their 
advantaj^eoiis  position,  which  gave  the  Indians  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon 
them  with  their  tomahawks !  Many  were  now  able  to  fall  upon  one,  and 
resistance  fast  diminished.  All  but  about  twenty  were  killed  or  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors ;  among  the  former  were  the  two  captains ;  some 
of  those  that  escaped  took  shelter  in  a  mill  not  far  oS^  and  were  saved  by 
the  arrival  of  a  rew  men  under  Captain  Prenlioe,  and  a  company  under 
Captain  CrmoeU,  Both  of  these  officers  and  their  men  very  narrowly  es- 
caped the  fate  of  ffadstoorOi*    As  the  former  was  about  to  foil  into  a  fatal 


house  was  bonit  first,  and  that  "  afterwards  tbey  destroyed  65  more  there,  leaving  but  sis 
bouses  standing  in  the  whole  town/' 

*  "  So  insolent  were  the  Indians  grown  upon  their  first  suceess  against  Captain  WddtworAf 
that  thej  sent  us  word,  to  provide  store  of  good  cheers  ^  they  intended  to  diaa  with  as  [al 
Boston]  on  the  eleetion  day.''    ChnmicU,  9S. 
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BBarSy  he  was  rescued  by  a  company  from  a  gamson ;  and  aa  the  latter  ap- 
proached Sudburv,  he  saved  himself  b^  pursuing  an  unexpected  route ;  and, 
though  attacked,  ne  succeeded  in  fighting  his  way  through  the  Indians  with 
a  loss  only  of  six  or  seyen  of  his  men.  Captain  CrowiPs  arrival  at  this  time 
was  accidental,  though  fortunate ;  being  on  his  return  from  Quabaog,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  that  garrison.*  With  this  great  achieyement 
ended  the  chief  operations  in  Massachusetts ;  and  we  have  now  to  return 
towards  Plimouth. 

When  success  no  longer  attended  PkU^  in  Massachusetts,  those  of  his 
allies  whom  he  had  seduced  into  the  war,  upbraided  and  accused  him  of 
bringing  all  their  misfortunes  upon  them ;  tnat  they  bad  no  cause  of  war 
against  the  Ekiglish,  and  had  not  engaged  in  it  but  for  his  solicitations ;  and 
oiany  of  the  tribes  scattered  themselves  in  difierent  directions.  With  all 
that  would  follow  him,  as  a  last  retreat,  PlMp  returned  to  Pokanoket.  The 
Pecomptuck  or  Deerfield  Indians  were  among  the  first  who  abandoned  his 
cause,  and  many  of  the  other  Nipmucks  ami  Narragansets  soon  followed 
their  example. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  he  attempted  to  surprise  Taunton,  but  was  repulsedf. 
His  camp  was  now  at  Matapoiset.  The  fln^lish  came  upon  him  here,  under 
Captain  Ckufckf  who  captured  many  of  his  people,  but  he  escaped  over . 
Taunton  Raver,  as  he  had  done  a  year  before,  but  m  the  opposite  direction, 
and  acreened  himself  once  more  m  the  woods  of  Pocasset  He  used  many 
stratagems  to  cut  o£f  Captain  C%urcft,  and  seems  to  have  watched  and  fol- 
lowed him  from  place  to  place,  until  the  end  of  this  month ;  but  he  was 
continually  losinff  one  company  of  his  men  after  another.  Some  scouts 
ascertained  that  ne,  and  many  of  his  men,  were  at  a  certain  place  upon 
Taunton  River,  and,  firom  appearances,  were  about  to  repass  it  His  camp 
was  now  at  thu  place,  and  the  chief  of  his  warriors  with  him.  Some  sol- 
djers  firom  Bridcewater  fell  upon  them  here,  on  Sunday,  July  30,  and  killed 
ten  warriors;  but  PkSipy  having  disguised  himself|  escaped4  His  uncle, 
Mkompom^  was  among  tne  slain,  and  his  own  sister  taken  prisoner. 

The  late  attempt  by  PhUip  upon  Taunton  had  caused  the  people  of  Bridge- 
water  to  be  more  watchful,  and  some  were  continually  on  the  scout  Some 
time  in  the  day,  Saturday,  29  Julv,  four  men,  as  they  were  ranging  the  woods, 
discovered  one  Indian,  and,  ri|;htly  judging  there  were  more  at  hand,  made 
all  haste  to  inform  the  other  inhabitants  of  Bridgewater  of  their  discovery. 
Comfort  WUlis  and  Josmh  Edton  were  *^  pressed  **  to  ^  ^  post**  to  the  govern- 
or of  Plimouth,  at  Marshfield,  who  ''went  to  Plimouth  with  them,  the 
next  day,  [30  Julv,]  to  send  Captain  Church  with  his  company.  And  Captain 
Ckurek  came  with  them  to  Monponset  on  the  sabbath,  and  came  no  further 
that  dav,  he  told  them  he  would  meet  them  the  next  day."  Here  ffUUa  and 
Edmm  left  him,  and  arrived  at  home  in  the  evening.  Upon  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  Churdi  in  their  neighborhood,  21  men  **  went  out  on  Monday,  sup- 
poong  to  meet  with  Captain  Church ;  but  they  came  upon  the  enemy  and 
fought  vrith  them,  and  took  17  of  them  alive,  and  also  much  plunder.  And 
they  all  returned,  and  not  one  of  them  fell  by  the  enemy ;  and  received  no 
help  firom  ChunhJ*  This  account  is  given  from  an  old  manuscript,  but  who 
its  author  was  is  not  certain.§  Chuiws  account  difiers  consideraoly  from  it 
He  says,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  same. day  he  and  his  company  marched 
from  Plimouth,  ^  they  heara  a  smart  firing  at  a  distance  from  them,  but  it 


*  Old  Indian  Chronicie  79,  92,  93^l^bard,  BO.—Gookuea  MS.  Hist.— A  ton  of  Captain 
Wadnocrtii  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  upon  tbe  place  of  this  fight,  with  an  inscripticn 
apon  it|  which  time  has  discovered  to  be  erroneous  in  some  of  its  historical  particulars.  It 
was  reeently  slaadinr  to  the  west  of  Sudbury  causeway,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Sieat  road  that  leads  from  Boatoo  to  Worcester.    Hoytj  122.  Hoimesy  I  380. 

t  A  captive  ne^o  made  his  escape  from  PhiUjp^t  men,  aad  gave  notice  of  their  infaation  \ 
"whereupon  the  inhabitants  stood  upon  their  guard,  and  souldien  were  timously  sent  in  to 
them  for  their  relief  and  defence."    PrevaUncy  of  Frawtr,  8. 

t "  Tis  said  that  he  had  newly  cut  off  his  hair,  that  he  mifht  not  be  known."  Hubbard, 
Mr.  101.  ..  /  6  p 

$  It  ispoblished  by  Mr.  MUcheU,  in  his  vakiable  account  of  Bridgewater,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  C<mfort  WiUu,  named  above.    See  2  Coll.  Masa.  HisU  Soc.  vu.  157. 
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time,  sent  out  two  spies,  to  see  if  any  were  in  pursuit  of  faim.    The  re* 


•  Hist  FkU^s  War,  38,  ed.  4to. 


t  Ibid.  39. 
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Bpeetive  spies  of  the  two  famous  chiej&  ^ve  the  alarm  to  both  camps  at  the 
same  time ;  but,  unhappily  for  Philip,  his  antagonist  was  prepared  for  the 
event,  while  he  was  not  ^  All  fled  at  the  first  tidings,  [of  the  spies,]  left 
their  kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  wooden  spits,  and  run 
into  a  swamp  with  no  other  breakfast,  than  what  Capt  CkwrA  afterwards 
treated  them  with."  Church  sent  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  bcuxc  Hotoktnd,  on  one 
side  of  the  swamp,  while  himself  ran  upon  the  other,  each  with  a  small 
party,  hoping,  as  the  swamp  was  smaU,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any.  Ex- 
pecting that  when  PhUip  should  discover  the  English  at  the  farther  extremi- 
ty of  the  swamp,  he  would  turn  back  in  his  own  track,  and  so  escape  at  the 
same  place  he  entered,  Church  had,  therefore,  stationed  an  ambush  to  entrap 
him  in  such  an  event  But  the  wariness  of  PhUip  disappointed  him.  He, 
thinking  that  the  English  would  pursue  him  into  tne  swamp,  had  formed  an 
ambush  for  them  abo^  but  was,  in  like  manner,  disappointed.  He  had,  at 
the  same  time,  sent  forward  a  band  of  his  warriors,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Church  and  HowUmd.  They,  at  first,  attempted  to  fly,  and  then  offered  re- 
sistance; but  Church  ordered  Matthias^  to  tell  them  the  impracticability  of 
such  a  step.  He  accordingly  called  to  them,  and  said,  '<  If  they  fired  one  gun 
tkty  were  aU  dead  vun/*  'fsua  threat,,  with  the  presence  of  the  English  and 
Indians,  so  amazed  them,  that  they  suffered  **  the  English  to  come  and  take 
the  guns  out  of  their  hands,  when  they  were  both  charged  and  cocked." 
Having  secured  these  with  a  ffuard,  armed  with  the  guns  just  taken  fi*om 
them,  C%urt&  presses  through  the  swamp  in  search  of  Phdip,  towards  the 
end  at  which  that  chief  had  entered.  Having  waited  until  he  had  no  hopes 
of  ensnaring  Captain  Church,  Philip  now  moved  on  after  the  company  he 
had  sent  forward,  and  thus  the  two  parties  met  The  English  had  the  ad- 
voDtage  of  the  first  discovery,  and,  covered  by  trees,  made  the  fij-st  fire. 
PkHip  stood  his  groun*d  fi)r  a  time,  and  maintained  a  desperate  fi^bt ;  but,  a 
main  body  of  his  warriors  having  been  captured,  which,  by  this  time,  he 
began  to  apprehend,  as  they  did  not  come  to  his  aid,  he,  therefore,  fled  back 
to  the  point  where  he  entered  the  swamp,  and  thus  fell  into  a  second  am- 
bush. Here  the  English  were  worsted,  naving  one  of  their  number  slain, 
viz.  Thimas  I^ucas,  f  of  PUmouth :  thus  escaped,  for  a  few  days,  PhUip  and 
some  of  his  best  captains :  such  were  Tuspaquin  and  Tatoson.  This  was 
August  the  3d,  and  PhUan^s  numbers  had  aecreased,  since  the  1st,  17<^  I^ 
the  exertions  of  C%tircA.  f 

PhUip,  having  now  but  few  followers  left,  was  driven  from  place  to  place, 
and  lastly  to  his  ancient  seat  near  Pokanoket  The  English,  for  a  long  time, 
had  endeavored  to  kill  him,  but  could  not  find  him  off  his  guard ;  for  he 
was  always  the  fijrst  who  was  apprized  of  their  approach.  He  having  put  to 
death  one  of  his  own  men  for  advising  him  to  make  peace,  this  man's 
brother,  whose  name  was  Alderman,  fearing  the  same  fate,  deserted  him, 
snd  fsvQ  Captain  Church  an  account  of  his  situation,  and  offered  to  lead  him 
to  his  camp.  Early  on  Saturday  morning,  12  Aug.,  Church  came  to  the 
swamp  where  PkUip  was  encamped,  and,  before  he  was  discovered,  had 
placed  a  guard  about  it,  so  as  to  encompass  it,  except  a  small  place.  He 
then  ordered  Captain  Golding  §  to  rush  into  the  swamp,  and  fall  upon  Philip 
in  his  camp;  which  he  immediately  did — but  was  discovered  as  he  ap- 
proached, and,  as  usual,  Philip  was  the  first  to  fly.  Having  but  just  awaked 
from  sleep,  and  havine  on  but  a  part  of  his.  clothes,  he  fled  with  ell  his 
might  Cfoming  directly  upon  an  Englishman  and  an  Indian,  who  composed 
&  part  of  the  ambush  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  the  Englishman's  gim  missed 
&^  but  Alderman,  the  Indian,  whose  gun  was  loaded  with  two  balls,  ^  sent 

^  One  of  Church* t  Indian  soldiers,  but  of  whom  he  makes  no  mention.  , 

t  An  improvident  fellow,  given  to  intoxication,  and,  from  Churches  expression  about  his 
wag  killed,  "  not  bein^  so  careful  as  he  might  have  been/'  it  leaves  room  to  doubt  whether 
he  were  not,  at  this  time,  under  the  effects  of  liauor.  He  had  been  often  fined,  and  onee 
^pjwd,  for  gettinr  drunk,  beating  bis  wife  and  coildren,  defaming  the  character  of  deceased 
Mnstrates,  and  otaer  misdemeanors. 

I  ChurAf  41.    In  the  account  of  TatMOtif  Church's  narraUve  is  continued. 

k  Captain  Rogtr  Omdden,  of  R.  I.  PUmouth  granted  him  100  acres  of  laad  oo  PocaiMly 
a  1676,  for  his  eminent  Mmces.    PUm,  Records. 
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one  through  his  heart,  and  another  not  above  two  inches  fiom  it    He  fell 
upon  his  race  m  the  mud  and  water,  with  his  gun  under  him." 

"  Cold,  with  the  beast  be  slew,  he  sleeps  ^ 
O'er  him  no  filial  spirit  weeps  3 

Even  that  he  lived,  is  for  his  conqueror's  tongue; 
By  foes  alone  his  aeath-sonr  must  be  sui^ ; 

No  chronicles  but  theirs  shall  tell 

His  mournful  doom  to  future  times  3 


May  these  upon  lus  virtues  dwell. 
And  in  his  fate  forget  his  crimes/'* 


The  name  of  the  man  stationed  with  Mierman  was  Caleb  Cook^*  who  had 
shared  in  many  of  CkunJCs  hazardous  en)edition8  before  the  present  See- 
ing that  he  could  not  have  the  honor  of  killing  PhUip^  he  was  desirous,  if 
possible,  of  having  a  memento  of  the  mighty  exploit  He  therefore  prevailed 
upon  Mderman  to  exchange  gims  with  him.  This  gun  was  kept  in  tne  iamil}' 
until  the  present  century,  when  the  late  baac  Lothrfp,  Esq.  of  Plimouth  ob- 
tained the  lock  of  it  from  Mr.  ^lvanu$  Cock^  late  of  Kmgston.  Sylvanus 
was  great-grandson  of  CaUb,\  The  stock  and  barrel  of  the  gun  are  still  re- 
taincMcl  by  the  descendants  of  the  name  of  C00A4  There  is  a  gun-lock  shown 
in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc  said  to  be  the  same  which  Ml/avum 
used  in  shooting  PkUip,  This  «^K(2enrum  was  a  subject  of  Wutamooj  who,  iu 
the  commencement  or  this  war,  went  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth,  and  de- 
sired to  remain  in  peace  with  the  English,  and  immediately  took  up  his  resi- 
dence upon  an  island,  remote  from  the  tribes  engaged  in  it  But,  after  PhUip 
had  returned  to  his  own  country,  AlderTnan^  upon  some  occasion,  visited 
him.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  learned  the  fiite  of  his  brother  befi)re 
spoken  of;  or  he  may  have  been  killed  in  his  presence.  This  caused  hi^ 
mght  to  the  English,  which  he  thought,  probably,  the  last  resort  for  ven- 
geance. He  **•  came  down  from  thence,  says  Ckirdi ;  (where  Phzlip^a  camp 
now  was,)  on  to  Sand  Point  over  against  Trips^  and  boUow'd,  and  made 
signs  to  be  fetch'd  over "  to  the  island.  He  was  inunediately  brought  over, 
and  gave  the  infoimation  desired.  Captain  Church  had  but  just  arrived  upon 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  about  eight  miles  from  the  upper  end,  where  ^der- 
man  landed.  He  had  been  at  home  but  a  few  minutes,  when  ^  they  spyM 
two  horsemen  coming  a  great  pace,"  and,  as  he  prophesied,  ^  they  came  witli 
tydings.''  Major  Sanford  and  Capt  Golding  were  the  horsemen^  ^who 
immediately  ask'd  Capt  Church  what  he  would  give  to  hear  9ome  news  0/  PhiUp. 
He  reply'd,  7%at  was  what  he  tpofUed/*  The  expedition  was- at  once  entered 
upon,  and  ALderman  went  as  their  pilot    But  to  return  to  the  fiill  of  PhiUp : — 

"By  this  time,"  continues  Church,  "the  enemy  perceived  they  were  way- 
laid on  the  east  side  of  the. swamp,  tacked  short  about,"  and  were  led  out  of 
their  danfferous  situation  by  the  great  Captain  Annawon,  "  The  man  tiiat 
had  shot  down  Philip  ran  with  all  speed  to  Capt  Church,  and  informed  hiiti 
of  his  exploit,  who  commanded  him  to  be  silent  about  it,  and  let  no  man 
more  know  it  until  they  had  drove  the  swamp  clean ;  but  when  they  had 
drove  the  swamp  through,  and  found  the  enemy  had  escaped,  or  at  least  the 
most  of  them,  and  the  sun  now  up,  and  the  dew  so  gone  tnat  they  could  not 
easily  track  them,  the  whole  company  met  together  at  the  place  where  tlie 
enemy's  night  shelter  was,  and  then  Capt  Church  gave  them  the  news  of 
Philip's  death.  Upon  which  the  whole  army^  save  three  loud  huzzas. 
Capt  Church  ordered  his  body  to  be  pulled  out  or  the  mire  on  to  the  upland. 
So  some  of  Capt  Churches  Indians  took  hold  of  him  by  his  stockings,  and 

*  Boflies,  b  his  N.  Plymouth,  ii.  168,  says  his  name  was  Francis ;  but  as  he  gives  no  author- 
ity, we  adhoro  to  older  authority. 

t  This  Caleb  Cook  was  son  of  Jacobs  of  Plimouth,  and  was  bom  there  29  Mar.  1651.  He 
had  two  or  more  brothers  3  Jacobs  bom  14  May.  1G53,  and  Francitf  5  Jan.  1663— ^  Henre 
it  is  not  probable  that  Francis  was  a  soldier  at  tliis  time,  as  he  was  only  in  his  ]  9th  year. 

t  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iv.  63. 

J  Eighteen  English  and  twenty-two  Indians  constituted  his  army  a  week  before:  botwe 
know  not  how  many  were  at  the  taking  of  Philw,  though  we  may  suppose  about  tne  same 
number.  Hence  this  expedition  cost  the  colony  £9. 
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some  by  his  small  breeches,  bein^  otherwise  oaked,  and  drew  him  through 
the  mud  into  the  upland ;  and  a  doleful,  great,  naked  dirty  beast,  he  looked 
like."  Captain  Church  then  said,  ^Ihrasmudk  as  he  has  caused  many  an  Eng- 
lishmari^s  hody  to  lie  unburied  and  rot  above  ground^  not  one  of  his  bones  shall  be 
buried  f"* 

With  the  great  chiei^  fell  five  of  his  most  trusty  followers,  one  of  whom 
was  his  chief  captain's  son,*  and  the  very  Indian  who  fired  the  first  gun  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war. 

**  PhSip  having  one  very  remarkable  hand,  being  much  scarred,  occasioned 
by  the  splitting  of  a  pistol  in  it  formerly,  Capt  Church  gave  the  head  and 
that  hand  to  Mlerman^  the  Indian  who  shot  him,  to  show  to  such  gentlemen 
as  would  bestow  gratuities  upon  him;  and  accordingly  he  got  many  a 
penny  by  it,"  f 

The  barbarous  usage  of  beheadinff  and  quartering  traitors  was  now  exe- 
cuted upon  the  &llen  PkHip.  Churaiy  ^callinff  his  old  Indian  executioner, 
bid  him  behead  and  quarter  him.  Accordingly,  he  came  with  his  hatchet, 
and  stood  over  him,  but  before  he  struck,  he  made  a  small  speech,  directing 
it  to  PkSip^  saying*  ""  Fou  have  been  a  very  great  man,  and  have  made  manu  a 
nan  afraid  of  you ;  but  so  big  as  you  be  Imu  now  chop  your  ass  for  you/*  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

His  head  was  sent  to  Plimouth,  where  it  was  exposed  upon  a  ^bbet  for 
20  years,  and  one  of  his  hands  to  Boston,  where  it  was  exhibited  m  savage 
triumph,  and  his  mangled  body  was  denied  the  right  of  sepulture.  It  having 
been  quartered,  was  hung  upon  four  trees,  and  there  lefl  as  a  monument  of 
dhockinff  barbarity. 

Churoi  and  his  company  returned  to  the  island  the  same  day,  and  arrived 
with  the  prisoners  at  Plimouth  two  days  afler,  namely,  Tuesday,  August  15, 
** ran^g  throuffh  all  the  woods  in  their  way,"  They  now  "received  their 
premium,  which  was  30  skiUings  per  head,''  for  all  enemies  killed  or  taken, 
"  instead  of  all  wages,  and  Pmij^s  head  went  at  the  same  price."  This 
fcnowniedto  only  four  and  sixpence  OrpiecCy  "which  was  all  the  reward  they 
liad,  except  the*honor  of  killing  PhUipJ* 

Having  in  the  year  1824  visited  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  Wampanoag 
sachems,  we  can  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  situation.  There  is  a 
natural  angular  excavation,  in  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  about  6  or  7  feet 
from  its  baise,  where  it  is  said  Philip  and  some  of  his  chief  men  were  sur- 
prised on  the  morning  of  the  12  August  We  have  in  tlie  Life  of  MassasoU 
described  Mount  Hope,  and  it  is  at  the  north  part  of  it  that  the  high  rock  is 
situated ;  variously  estimated  firom  30  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  is  nearly  2 
miles  from  the  village  of  Bristol.  From  the  seat,  or  throne  of  Kino  Philip, 
as  some  have  called  it,  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Hope  Bay  opens  upon  us.  Near 
the  foot  of  the  rock  is  a  fine  spring  of  water,  known  to  this  day  by  the 
name  of  PhUif^s  Spring,  • 

Mr.  ,^lden^  the  curious  collector  of  epitaphs,  sajs  "  the  late  Lieut  Gov. 
Bradford^  [who  died  at  Bristol  in  1808,1  in  early  life,  knew  an  aged  squaw, 
who  was  one  of  PhUip^s  tribe,  was  weA  ac<^uainted  with  this  sagamore  in 
her  youthful  days,  and  had  oflen  been  in  his  wigwam.  The  information, 
tlirough  her,  is,  therefore,  very  direct,  as  to  the  identical  spot,  where  he  fixed 
his  abode.  It  was  a  few  steps  south  of  Capt  James  De  WfUf^s  summer 
house,  near  the  brow  of  a  hill,  but  no  vestige  of  the  wigwam  remains. 
The  eastern  side  of  this  hill  is  very  steep,  vastly  more  so  than  that  at  Horse 
Neck,  down  which  the  intrepid  ^vinam  trotted  his  sure-footed  steed,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  knight  of  the  tenth  century."  **  When  ChurdCs  men 
were  about  to  rush  upon  Philip,  he  is  said  to  have  evaded  them  by  spring- 
ing from  his  wigwam  as  they  were  entering  it,  and  rolling,  like  a  hogshead, 
down  the  precipice,  which  lobks  towards  the  bay.  mving  reached  the 
lower  part  of  this  frightful  ledge  of  rocks,  without  breaking  his  bones,  he 
got  upon  his  feet,  and  ran  along  the  shore  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  about 
100  rods,  and  endeavored  to  screen  himself  in  a  swamp,  then  a  quagmirC) 
but  now  terra  firma." 

•  Very  probably  a  son  of  <7ficmn|Knfi,  or  Woonatkum,  t  PhUip^s  War. 
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How  much  of  the  above  is  apocryphal  is  uncertain,  but  that  a  part  of  it 
is  1  hare  no  doubt  That  PkUips  camp  was  near  the  top  of  Mount  Hope  at 
the  time  he  was  surprised,  is  contrary  to  rational  conclusion,  but  seems 
rather  to  have  been  fixed  there  by  the  imagination  of  some  one,  for  the 
pleasure  it  might  afford  them  in  contemplating  the  manner  of  the  chiers 
escape  by  rolling  down  a  rugged  precipice. 

During  the  bloody  contest,  the  pious  fathers  wrestled  long  and  often  %yith 
their  God,  in  prayer,  that  he  would  prosper  their  arms  and  dehver  tlieir 
enemies  into  their  hands ;  and  when,  upon  stated  days  of  prayer,  the  Indians 
gained  advantage,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  rebuke  of  Providence,  and  ani< 
mated  them  to  greater  sincerity  and  fervor ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  tlicir 
arms  prevailed  upon  such  days,  it  was  viewed  as  an  immediate  interposition 
ID  theur  favor.  The  philosophic  mind  will  be  shocked  at  the  expressions  of 
some,  very  eminent  in  that  oay  for  piety  and  excellence  of  moral  life.  Dr. 
Increate  Mather,^  in  speaking  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  in  brinffing  about  the 
destruction  of  the  Indians,  says,  ''Nor  could  they  [the  English]  cease  crying 
to  the  Lord  against  PhSLipj  until  they  had  prayed  the  buBet  into  his  heart.'' 
And  in  speaking  of  the  slaughter  of  Philip^s  people,  at  Narraganset,  be  says, 
**  We  have  heard  of  two-and-twenty  Indian  captains,  slain  all  of  them,  and 
brought  down  to  hell  in  one  day."  Again,  in  speaking  of  a  chief  who  bad 
floeered  at  the  English  religion,  and  who  had,  *'  withal,  added  a  most  hideous 
blasphemy,  inmiediately  upon  which  a  bullet  took  him  in  the  head,  and 
daahed  out  his  brains,  sending  his  cursed  soul  in  a  moment  amongst  the 
devils,  and  blasphemers,  in  hell  forever."  f 

The  low  and  vulgar  epithets  ^  sneeringly  cast  upon  the  Indians  by  their 
English  contemporaries  are  not  to  be  atUributed  to  a  single  individual,  but  to 
the  English  in  general.§  It  is  too  obvious  that  the  early  historians  viewed 
the  Indians  as  inferior  beings,  and  some  went  so  far  as  hardly  to  allow  them 
fa  he  human. 

Like  Masmuoit,  Pkilxp  always  opposed  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  his  people.  When  Mr.  Eliot  urged  upon  him  its  great  importance, 
he  said  he  cared  no  more  for  the  gospel  than  he  did  for  a  button  upon  his 
coat.  II  This  does  not  very  well  a^^ree  with  the  account  of  Mr.  Gookiriy 
respecting  Philip*s  feelings  upon  rehgious  matters;  at  least,  it  shows  that 
there  was  a  time  when  he  was  willing  to  listen  to  such  men  as  the  excellent 
and  benevolent  Gookin,  In  speaking  of  the  Wampanoags,  he  says,  **  There 
are  some  that  have  hopes  of  their  greatest  and  chiefest  sachem,  named  PkUtpf 
living  at  Pawkunnawkutt  Some  of  his  chief  men,  as  I  hear,  stand  well 
inclined  to  hear  the  gospel :  and  himself  is  a  person  of  good  understanding 
and  knowledge  in  the  best  things.  I  have  heard  him  spe&  very  ^ood  words, 
arguing  that  his  conscience  is  convicted :  but  yet,  though  his  will  is  bowed  to 
embrace  Jesus  Christ,  his  sensual  and  carnal  lusts  are  strong  bands  to  hold 
him  fiist  under  SaiarCs  dominions"  IT  And  Dr.  Mcdher  adds, ''  It  was  not  lon^ 
before  the  hand  which  now  writes,  [1700,1  upon  a  certain  occasion  took  off 
the  jaw  fix>m  the  exposed  skuU  of  tnat  blasphemous  leviathan;  and  the  re- 
nowned Samuel  Lee  hath  since  been  a  pastor  to  an  English  congregation, 
soundinff  and  showing  the  praises  of  heaven,  upon  that  very  spot  of  ground, 
where  Philip  and  his  Indians  were  lately  worshipping  of  the  devil."  ** 

The  error  that  Philip  was  grandson  to  Massasoitj  is  so  well  known  to  be 
such,  that  it  would  hardly  seem  to  have  required  notice,  but  to  inform  the 

*  In  his  "  Prfnraleney  of  Prayer/'  page  10.  t  Ibid,  page  7. 

X  Such  as  doga,  wo&tMy  blood-houmU,  tkmon*,  deeUt'tncamaU,  caUiffSf  heU-hounat,  /ends, 
monaterSf  beasts,  &^.    Occasional  quotations  will  show  what  authors  have  used  these. 

^  The  author  of  "  Mian  Tales  '^bas  fathered  all  he  could  think  of  upon  Mr.  Hubbard.  He 
mav  be  called  upon  to  point  out  the  passage  in  that  valuable  author  j  works  where  he  has 
called  one  or  anu  of  the  Indians  "  hdUhounds.*'  Such  loose,  gratuitous  expressions  will  net 
do  at  the  bar  of  history. 

I  Magnalia. 

^  ICoU,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  I  fOO. 

**  Mr.  Lee  was  taken  by  the  French  in  a  voyase  to  England,  and  carried  into  their  country, 
where  he  died,  in  1691.  This  event,  it  was  thought,  hastened  his  end.  Perhaps  the  sur- 
vivin|^  natives  did  not  attribute  the  disaster  to  his  umirping  their  territory,  and  ^' 
religion  they  could  not  believe  i  bat  augfat  they  not  with  equal  propriety  T 
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reader  of  its  origin.  The  following  passage  from  John  JostdytCt  worii  * 
will,  besides  "proving  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  error,  at  least  the  fint  writsr 
that  so  denominates  him,  furnish  some  valuable  information.  Speaking  of 
the  Inditms  in  general,  he  savs,  **  Then-  beads  are  their  money ;  of  these, 
tliere  are  two  sorts,  blue  beads  and  white  beads ;  the  first  is  their  gold,  the 
last  their  ffllver.  These  they  work  out-  of  certain  shells,  so  cunningly,  that 
ueither  Jew  nor  2>emZ  can  counterfeit  f  Thev  drill  them  and  string  them, 
and  inake  many  curious  works  with  them,  to  adorn  the  persons  of  their  sag- 
amores and  principal  men,  and  younff  women,  as  belts,  girdles,  tablets,  bordeis 
fur  tlieir  women's  nair,  bracelets,  ne^aces,  and  links  to  hang  in  their  ears. 
Prince  PhUtp,  a  little  before  I  came  for  England,  [1671,]  coming  to  Boston, 
had  a  coat  on  and  buskins  set  thick  with  these  beads,  in  pleasant  wild  works, 
and  a  broad  belt  of  the  same ;  his  accoutrements  were  valued  at  £20.  The 
English  merchant  giveth  them  lOs,  a  fathom  for  their  white,  and  as  much 
more,  or  near  upon,  for  their  blue  beads."  "  The  roytelet  now  of  the  Pocan- 
akets  is  prince  Philip,  alias  Mdacofij  the  grandson  of  Mauasoii/'  | 

While  Mrs.  BotpUmtUon  was  a  captive  in  the  wilderness  with  the  allies  of 
PkUipy,  she  mentions  meeting  with  him ;  and  although  she  speaks  often  with 
bitterness  of  the  Indians  in  general,  yet  of  him  nothing  of  that  nature  appears 
in  her  journal  The  party  she  was  with  visited  Phuip  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Connecticut,  about  five  miles  above  Northfield,  tnen  called  Squakta^, 
Having  arrived  at  the  point  of  crossing,  Mrs.  RmoUmdmrn  says,  **  We  must  go 
orer  the  river  to  PhiUp*s  crew.  When  I  was  in  the  canoe,  I  could  not  but  Be 
ainazed  at  the  numerous  crew  of  pagans  that  were  on  the  bank  on  the  other 
fiide.**  She  was  much  afitud  they  meant  to  kill  her  here,  but,  being  assured 
to  the  contrary,  become  more  resigned  to  her  fate.  ^Then  came  one  of 
them,  (she  says,)  and  save  me  two  spoonfuls  of  meal  (to  comfort  me,)  and 
toother  gave  me  hau*  a  pint  of  peas,  which  was  worth  more  than  many 
bushels  at  another  time.  Then  I  went  to  see  King  PkUip ;  he  bade  me  come 
in  and  sit  doMm ;  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  smoke  it;  (a  usual  compli- 
ment now  a  days,  among  the  saints  and  sumers ;)  but  this  no  ways  suited 
me.**} 

/'During  my  abode  in  this  place,  PhSi^  spake  to  me  to  make  a  shirt  for 
hia  boy,  which  I  did ;  for  which  he  cave  me  a  shilling."  **  Afterward  he 
9skeA  me  to  make  a  cap  for  his  boy,  for  which  he  invited  me  to  dinner ;  I 
went,  and  he  gave  me  a  pancake,  about  as  big  as  two  fingers ;  it  was  made 
of  parched  wheat,  beaten  and  filed  in  bears'  grease ;  but  I  thought  I  never 
touted  pleasanter  meat  in  my  life."  | 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  hear  any  testimony  in  favor  of  the  humanity 
of  a  chief  who  m  his  time  was  so  much  execrated.  To  say  the  least  of 
Philips  humanity,  it  was  as  great  towards  captives,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge,  as  was  that  of  caty  of  the  English  to  the  captive  Indians. 

As  the  Indians  were  returning  from  their  recesses  upon  the  Connecticut, 
(in  what  is  now  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,)  towards  Wacl^iset,  *^  having 
hitleed  my  life,  (says  Mrs.  Jnnrafuinm,)  but  litUe  spirit,  PhiSh,  who  was  in  the 
companv,  came  up,  and  took  me  by  toe  hand,  and  said, '  Ivfo  ufeeks  mart  and 
youskaube  migtms  again,*  I  asked  him  if  he  spoke  true :  he  said,  *  YeSy  and 
H^iekhf^u  tkaU  comt  to  your  nuuferlT  againj  who  had  been  gone  firom  us 
tiiree  weeks."  •• 

In  bringing  our  account  of  this  truly  great  man  towards  a  dose,  we  must 
Qot  forget  to  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  language  in  which  he 
*lH)ke.    The  following  is  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Wampanoag : — 

•Vm-sIuii  ktS'vJc-^pd,  qtdrHanHA-^tmrunxh  koo-toe-^uronk,  kukrkd'Ui-^oo4amr 
^^  jp^-au-taso-tifelk,    hA-tt-nan-tamroo-ofik    ne   not,    ne-ya-nt   k^sukrqui 

*  j^^«Mat  of  two  Voyam  to  New  Englaiid,  142, 148. 
.  t  Of  Uut  lie  was  miBinTonned.    There  was  much  sporioiu  wampum,  which  became  a  tub- 
im  ofhtgislatioo.    See  Hazard* %  Hut.  CoL  vol.  it. 

i  Account  of  two  Voyages  to  New  Eofftaiid,  146.  He  w  also  called  zrandxoQ  of  Maasa' 
1^.  10  the  work  eou'ded  FrettiU  State  tf  Nem  England,  in  respect  to  the  tndmn  War,  fol. 

»  «?"'  ^^^^ )  ^  author  of  that  work  ijloubUess  copied  \TomJot*tlyn. 

I  ^orratme  ofhtr  CavtMty,  38, 39.  i|  Ibid.  40. 

«  WnnayiM.    See  his  Life  **  Narrative  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  63. 
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kak  ok-ke-iL  ^^M-aa-ma-i^n-ne'an  ko-ko-ke-suk-o-da-e  ntU-aS't-siJt'ok-kc  pe- 
iuk'qun-neg,  Kak  aK^qao^oi-icannra'^m-nt^an  ntun-matcA-e-M-otifi'^an-on-asft, 
iie-iMi<c^  nt^noHUDun  wank  nut'<Uir^[UO'ari4am-aU'^hur^Mnirog  nm-noi  paavk 
noo^^y»rmon'tukrqwihrv^uhna»^  kak  ahque  sag-kom-pa-fpn-ne-'an  en  qtiUA-t-het- 
hhongHit-nU,  ^uf  jw/^^tioHma-tm-ne-an  umUk  matai-i-tvi,^ 

Since  we  are  upon  curiosities,  the  following  may  very  properly  be  added. 
There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Socie^  a  large  skimmer, 
which  some  have  mistaken  for  a  bowl,  cut  out  of  the  root  of  ash,  that  will 
dold  about  two  quarts.  On  this  article  is  this  historical  inscription,  in  gilt 
letters :  ^  A  trophy  from  the  tomoam  of  Kino  Philip  ;  when  he  toas  daia  m 
1({76)  bjf  Richani ;  presented  hy  Ebenezer  Richard,  hiM  grandson,'"  i 


CHAPTER  m. 

LIVES  OF  PHILIPS  CHIEF  CAPTAINS. 

Nakuhtbitoo — Reasons  for  his  aiding  PhiUp — His  former  name— Meets  the  English 
and  Indians  under  Captain  Peirse — Fights  and  destroys  his  whole  company  at  Paw- 
tiuktt — Incidents  relating  to  thatfighiP^otiee  of  Cajttain  Peirse — J^Ttumntenoo  sur- 
prised and  taken — His  magnanimity — Speech  to  his  captors — Is  executed  and  his 
body  bwmt  —  Cassassinnamon  —  Caiapazet  —  Monopoide — An  n  a  won  —  His  escape 
from  the  swamp  when  PhUjp  was  killed — Captain  Church  sent  out  to  capture  him — 
Discovers  Am  retreat — Takes  Mm  prisoner — His  magnanimous  behavior — His 
speech  to .  Church — Presents  him  unth  Philtp*s  ornaments — Description  of  thsm — 
Church  takes  Annawon  to  Plimouthy  where  he  is  put  to  death — Quiititapiv — His 
connections  and  marriage — JJt  the  capture  of  Lancaster — Account  cf  his  vrives — 
Weetamoo — He  is  taken  and  shot — ^TusPA^uiff — His  sales  of  lands  His  opera- 
tions in  Philip's  War — Surrenders  himself y  and  is  put  to  death — Refections  «4Mii 
his  executioners — Tatosov — Early  notices  of —  Captures  a  garrison  in  Pum- 
outh — Trial  and  execution  of  Keweenam — Totoson  dies  of  a  broken  heart — Bar- 
row cruelly  murdered — Ttasxs. 

NANUNTENOO,  son  of  Miantunnomoh,  **  was  chief  sachem  of  all  the 
Narragansets,  and  heir  of  all  his  father's  pride  and  iusolency,  as  well  as  of 
his  malice  against  the  English."  |  Notwithstanding  this  branding  character, 
drawn  by  a  contemporary,  we  need  only  look  into  the  life  of  Miawtunnamoh, 
to  find  excuse  for  **  maUce  and  insoleucy  **  tenfold  more  than  was  contained 
in  the  breast  of  JVanuntenoo, 

The  English  had  cut  to  pieces  the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe,  burned 
them  to  death  in  their  wigwams,  and  left  their  mangled  bodies  bleaching  in 
the  wintry  blast !  The  swamp  fight  of  the  19  Dec.  1675,  could  not  be  for- 
gotten !  JSTanuntenoo  escaped  firom  this  scene,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
acquitted  himself  agreeably  to  the  character  we  have  of  him. 

The  first  name  by  which  he  was  known  to  the  English  was  Canonchet^ 
though,  like  others,  his  name  was  written  with  many  variations.  In  1674,  be 
was  styled  *<  chief  surviving  sachem  of  Narraganset,"  and  in  a  deed  in  which 
he  was  so  styled  his  name  is  written  **  JVaumawnoanionntw  alias  QuananM, 
eldest  son  now  living  of  Jlfiati<ofiiofntb.''§  He  had  been  in  Boston  the  Octo- 
ber before  the  war,  upon  a  treaty,  at  which  time  he  received,  among  other 
presents,  a  sUver-laced  coat  Dr.  Mather  says,  speaking  of  the  Narragansets, 
^  their  great  sachem  called  Quonoficftd,  was  a  principal  ringleader  in  the 
Narraganset  war,  and  had  as  great  an  interest  ana  influence,  as  can  be  said  of 

•  BUofe  Indian  Bible,  Luke  xi.  2-4. 

t  No  mentioo  is  made  to  whom,  or  when  it  was  presented.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
of  sueh  aatk|uity  as  its  inscription  pretends ;  and  tbe  truth  of  which  may  very  reasonably  be 
^estioned.  in  tbix  particular,  when  the  more  glaring  error  of  the  name  of  the  person  said  to 
have  killea  Philw,  is  staring  us  in  tbe  face. 

i  Hubbardj  67.— Mr.  OUmixon  calls  him  "  the  mighty  sachem  of  Narraganset"— Bnl. 
Empire, 

%  Potter's  Hist  Narraganset,  CoU,  R,  Hist.  8oe.  iiL  ITS. 
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any  among  the  Indians ;"  *  and  that,  **  when  he  was  taken  bnd  slain,  it  was  an 
aBiazing  stroke  to  the  enemy."  f 

The  name  of  Cammchet  stands  first  to  the  treaty,  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  wluch  was  entered  into  at  Boston,  18^  Oct  1675.  Bv  that  tre&ty,  the 
Narragansets  agreed  to  deliver  to  the  English  in  10  days,  <*  all  and  euery  one 
of  the  said  Indians,  whether  belonging  vnto  PkUip,  the  Pocasset  Sqva,  or  the 
Saconett  Indians,  Quabaug,  Hadley,  or  any  other  sachems  or  people  that 
haue  bin  or  are  In  hostillitie  with  the  English,  or  any  of  their  alRcs  or  abet- 
tors." t     The  names  to  the  treaty  are  as  k>11ows  : 

"  Quananchett's  \/  markj 
Witnesses.  sachem  in  behalf  of  himself  and  Conanacus  cmd  the  Old 

Richard  Smith,  Queen  and  romham  and  Quaunapeen,    (seal) 

James  Browne,  Manatannoo  eounceUer  his  -f- 

SASffUEX.  GoRTO!^  Jt,  morkj  and  Cannonacus  in  his  behalf    (seal) 

hUerprtiers.  AHAMMANPOWETT's-j-mar4:, 

John  Nowhknett's  X  nuark,  eounceUer  and  his    (seal) 

Indian  interpreter.  Cornman,  ckeiffe  eounceUer  to 

Ninnegrett,  in  his  behalfe,  and  a  seal  (8Jf 

The  Indians  having  carried  theu*  whirlwind  of  war  to  the  very  doors  of 
Plimouth,  caused  the  sending  out  of  Captain  Peircej  (or  as  bis  name  is  uni- 
formly in  the  records,  Peirsej)  to  divert  them  from  these  ravages,  and  destroy 
as  many  of  them  as  he  was  able.  He  had  a  large  company,  consisting  of  70 
men,  20  of  whom  were  friendly  Indians.  With  these,  no  doubt,  Peirsc 
thought  himself  safe  against  any  power  of  the  Indians  in  that  region. 

Meanwhile  this  most  valiant  chief  captain  of  the  Narragansets,  MtnimU 
noOf§  learning,  we  presume,  by  his  spies,  th^  direction  the  English  were  tak 
in^  assembled  his  warriors  at  a  crossing  place  on  Pawtucket  River,  at  a 
pomt  adjacent  to  a  place  since  called  MXthorough-Gorty  and  not  far  distant 
irom  Pawtucket  fidls.  It  is  judced  that  JStanuntenoo  was  upon  an  expedition 
to  attack  Plimouth,  or  some  of  the  adjacent  towns,  for  his  force  was  estimated 
at  upwards  of  300jnen.  ^ 

On  arriving  at  this  fatal  place,  some  of  J^anwnJUnoo's  men  showed  them 
selves  retiring,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  stratagem  succeed- 
^ — Parse  followed.  ||  No  sooner  was  he  upon  the  western  side,  than  the 
wanriorsof  ActnimJenoo,  like  an  avalanche  from  a  mountain,  rushed  down 
upon  him ;  nor  striving  for  courts  from  which  to  fight,  more  than  their  foes, 
fought  them  face  to  face  with  the  most  determined  bravery. 

A  part  of  Acmunienoo'f  force  remained  on  the  east  side  of  tlic  river,  to  pre- 
vent the  retreat  of  the  English,  which  they  most  effectually  did,  as  in  the 
event  will  appear.  When  Uaptain  Peirst  saw  himself  hemmed  in  by  num- 
bers on  every  side,  he  drew  up  his  men  upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  in  two 
nuiks,  back  to  back,ir  and  in  this  manner  fought  until  nearly  all  of  them  were 
slaio.  Peirse  had  timely  sent  a  messenger  to  Providence  for  assistance,  and 
although  the  distance  could  not  have  been  more  than  six  or  eight  miles,  firom 
some  inexplicable  cause,  no  succor  arrived ;  and  Mr.  Hubbard**  adds,  ''As 
Solomon  aaith,  a  faithful  messenger  is  as  snow  in  iiarvest'* 

This  dreadfiil  fight  was  on  Sunday,  26  March,  1676,  when,  as  Dr.  Mather 
says,  **  Capt  Peirse  was  slain  and  forty  and  nine  English  with  him,  and  eight, 
(or  more,)  Indians,  who  did  assist  the  English."  Tne  Rev.  Mr.  JVewman  of 
Rehobotb  wrote  a  letter  to  Plimouth,  dated  the  day  after  the  slaughter,  in 

•  Brief  HiH,  26.  t  PrtoaUncy  of  Prayer,  11. 

X  It  may  be  teen  at  large  in  HaxanPt  ColUctionSf  K  596,  6S7. 

4  IW  Nammtemoo  commaDded  in  person  in  the  fight  with  the  force  under  Capt.  Peiree  has 
^n  a  ({ofletion ;  indeed,  our  only  authority  is  not  very^  explicit  upon  the  matter,  {Huhbard, 
rostseript  7.)  who  observes  that  when  Demson  snrprisea  him,  be  "  was,  at  that  moment, 
wvertizinr  himself  with  the  recital  of  Capt.  Peirte^s  slaughter,  sorprized  by  bis  men  a  few 

IDr.  Mather  (Brief  Hist.  S4.(  tays,  "  a  small  number  of  the  enemy  who  in  desperate 
{^»ll«tT  ran  away  from  tbem,  ana  they  went  limping  to  make  the  EngUsn  believe  they  were 
(■"Mr  and  thus  eflbeted  their  object. 

T  Deem^i  Hist  Scitnate,  121.  **  NarraUve,  64. 
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which  he  says,  ^S2  of  our  English,  and  11  IndisuiR,'*  were  slain.*  The  com^ 
pany  was,  no  douht,  increased  by  some  who  volunteered  as  they  marched 
through  the  country,  or  by  such  as  were  taken  for  pilots. 

jyammtenoo*s  victory  was  complete,  but,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  the 
English  consoled  themselves  by  making  the  loss  of  the  Indians  appear  as 
large  as  possible.  Dr.  Mather  says,  that  some  Indians  that  were  afterwards 
taken  confessed  they  lost  140^  which,  no  doubt,  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  f 

An  Enghsfaman,  and  perhaps  the  onl^  one  who  escaped  from  this  disas- 
trous fight,  was 'saved  by  one  of  the  friendly  Indians  in  this  manner :  The 
friendly  Indian  being  taken  for  a  Narraganset,  as  he  was  pursuing  with  an 
uplifted  tomahawk  the  English  soldier,  no  one  interfered,  seeing  him  pursue 
an  unarmed  Englishman  at  such  great  advantage.  In  this  manner,  covering 
themselves  in  the  woods,  they  escaped. 

A  friendlv  Indian,  being  pursued  by  one  of  Mmuntenoo^s  men,  got  behind 
the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree.  Thus  screened  by  the  earth  raised  upon  them,  the 
Indian  that  pursued  waited  for  him  to  run  from  his  natural  fort,  knowing  he 
would  not  dare  to  maintain  it  long.  The  other  soon  thought  of  an  expe- 
dient,  which  was  to  make  a  port-hole  in  his  breast-work,  which  he  easily  did 
by  digffing  through  the  dirt.  When  he  had  done  tlus,  he  put  his  gun 
through,  and  ^ot  nis  pursuer,  then  fled  in  perfect  safety. 

Another  escaped  in  a  manner  very  similar.  In  his  flight  he  got  behind  a 
large  rock.  This  aiSbrded  him  a  ffood  shelter,  but  in  the  end  he  saw  nothmg 
but  certain  death,  and  the  longer  he  held  out  the  more  miseiy  he  must  suiS^r. 
In  this  deplorable  situation,  he  bediought  himself  to  trv  the  following  device. 
Putting  his  cap  upon  his  gun,  he  raised  it  very  gradually  above  the  rock,  as 
though  to  discover  the  position  of  his  enemy :  it  had  the  desired  efifect — ^he 
fired  upon  it  The  one  behind  the  rock  now  rushed  upon  him,  before  he 
could  reload  his  gun,  and  d^patched  him.  Thus,  as  Mr.  jHubhcad  says^  <*  it  is 
worth  the  notinff,  what  faithfulneas  and  courage  some  of  the  Christian  Indians 
showed  in  Htm  fiffht"  That  this  most  excellent  author  did  not  approve  of  the 
severity  exercisedtowards  those  who  appeared  friendly,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  his  writings.  Ii»  another  place  he  says,  '^  Possibly  if  some  of  the  fingUsh 
had  not  been  too  shy  in  making  use  of  such  of  them  as  were  well  aflected  to 
their  interest,  they  never  need  nave  suflered  so  much  from  their  enemies.** 

A  notice  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  Midtaei 
Peirstf  of  Scituate.  He  was  one  of  those  adventurous  ^irits  ^  who  never 
knew  fear,**  and  who  sought  rather  than  shrunk  from  dangers.  He  was,  like 
his  great  antagonist,  in  the  Narraganset  fight ;  and  in  1673^  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Plimouth  raised  a  force  to  go  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  encroached 
upon  them  in  Connecticut,  he  was  appomted  ensign  in  one  of  the  componiesi 
He  resided  in  several  places  before  going  to  Plimouth.  Mr.  Dtanty  in  his 
IRdoru  of  ScUuaUy  gives  a  genealogicu  account  of  his  family,  from  which  we 
learn  that  he  had  a  second  virife,  and  several  sons  and  daughters.  Of  what 
family  he  was,  there  is  no  mention.^  He  possessed  considerable  estate,  and 
made  his  will  on  enffaging  in  the  war  widi  tne  Indians. 

The  ''sore  defeat^  of  Captain  P«trM,  and  the  tide  of  the  Indians'  successes 
about  this  time,  caused  the  United  Colonies  to  send  out  almost  their  whole 
strength. 

Abnunfenoo  came  down  from  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River,  early  in 
March,  for  ihe  purpose  of  collecting  seed  com  to  plant  such  ground  as  the 
English  had  been  driven  fix>m,  and  to  eflect  anv  other  object  he  might  meet 
with.  Whether  he  had  effected  the  first-named  object  before  falling  in  with 
Peirdty  we  are  not  able  to  state ;  but  certun  it  is,  that  he  was  but  few  days  after 
encamped  very  near  the  ground  where  the  fi^t  had  been,  and  was  there  fhllen 


*  See  the  letter  giving  the  names  of  the  company  in  Dean^s  Scituate,  12t,  123. 

t  Mr.  Hubhard^s  account  is  the  tame. 

X  In  the  Records  of  Plimouth,  under  date  March,  1669,  there  is  this  entry  :— "  ificAe. 
Peirse  of  Sciltuate''  was  presented  at  the  court  for  vnseemly  carriages  towards  Sari^  NkiuU 
of  Scittoate,''  and  "forasmuch  as  there  appeared  but  one  testimony  to  the  p'sentroent,  and 
that  the  testimony  was  written  and  not  read  vnto  the  deponant,  ibe  court  saw  eaiose  to  raani 
the  said  p'seniment." 
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upon  at  unawores,  when  but  a  few  of  his  men  were  preaent,  and  there  taken 
priaoner. 

MxnuiUenoo  was  nearly  as  much  dreaded  as  Philip  himself  and  consequently 
his  capture  caused  great  rejoicing  among  his  enemies,  and  requires  to  be  par- 
ticularly related. 

Four  volunteer  companies  from  Connecticut  besan  their  march  into  the 
enemy's  country  the  next  day  after  Pawtucket  fight.  Among  the  captains 
of  these  companies,  Ckorge  DerUson  of  Southerton  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  others  were  commanded  by  JeoMiJhery^  John  StaunUmf  and  Major  PaUner^ 
who  also  had  the  chief  command.  With  these  were  three  companies  of 
Indians ;  one  led  by  Oneko,  composed  of  Mohegans ;  one  of  Pequots,  by  Cos- 
sasirmamon  ;  and  the  other  of  Nianticks,  by  CaSipazd;  in  all  about  80. 

When  this  formidable  army  came  near  to  ^cmwUenoo's  camp,  on  the  first 
week  in  April,  1676,  "  they  met  with  a  stout  Indian  of  the  enemie's,  whom  they 
presently  slew,  and  two  old  squaws,"  who  informed  them  of  the  situation  of 
^anunUnoo.  At  the  same  time,  their  own  scouts  brought  the  same  intelligence. 
The  news  of  the  enemy's  approach  reached  the  chief  in  his  tent  when  but 
seven  of  his  men  were  about  him ;  the  rest  were  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
attending  to  their  ordinary  afilairs.  And  although  he  had  stationed  two  senti- 
nels upon  an  adjacent  hill,  to  give  him  timelv  notice  if  an^  appeared,  their 
surprise  was  so  great,  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the  English,  that,  in  their 
frignt,  they  ran  by  their  sachem's  wigwam,  <*  as  if  they  wanted  time  to  tell 
what  they  saw."  Seeing  this,  the  sachem  sent  a  third,  to  learn  the  cause  of 
the  flight  of  the  two  first,  but  he  fled  in  the  same  manner ;  and  lasdy  he  sent 
two  more,  one  of  which,  ^  either  endued  with  more  courage,  or  a  better  sense 
of  bis  duty,  informed  him  in  ^p^eat  haste  that  all  the  English  army  was  upon 
him :  whereupon,  having  no  tune  to  consult,  and  but  litde  to  attempt  an  escape, 
and  no  means  to  defend  himself  he  began"*  to  fly  with  all  speed.  Runiung 
with  great  swiftness  around  the  hill,  to  get  out  of  sicht  upon  the  opposite  side, 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  wary  puisuers,  and  they  vn mediately  followed 
him  with  that  eagerness  their  important  object  was  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  pursuers  of  the  flying  chief  were  CaUtoazet  and  his  Nianticks,  ^and  a 
few  of  the  English  lightest  of  foot."  Seeing  tnese  were  gaining  upon  him,  he 
firat  cast  off  his  bhinket,  then  his  silver-laced  coat,  and  lastly  his  belt  of  peag. 
On  seeing  these,  a  doubt  no  longer  remained  of  its  being  jYonurUenoOj  which 

rged  them,  if  possible^  faster  in  the  cliase.  There  was  in  the  company  of 
Cofaptaet^  one  Monopotde,  a  Pequot,  who  outran  all  his  companions,  and  who, 
gaining  upon  Mmuntenoo,  as  he  fled  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  obliged  him  to 
attempt  to  cross  it  sooner  than  he  intended.  Nevertheless,  but  for  an  accident 
ID  his  passaep,  he  would  doubtless  have  effected  his  escape.  As  he  was  wa- 
diug  through  the  river,  his  foot  slipped  upon  a  stone,  which  brought  his  gun 
under  water.  Thus  losing  some  time  in  recovering  himself  and  also^  the  use 
of  his  gun,  it  probably  made  him  despair  of  escaping;  for  Monoprnde  came 
up  and  seized  upon  him,  **  within  90  rods  of  the  river  side." 

^anunienooj  having  made  up  his  mind  to  suiTender,  made  no  resistanceu 
although  he  was  a  man  of  great  physical  strength,  of  superior  statiure,  and 
acknowledged  braverv ;  and  the  one  who  seized  upon  him  very  ordinary  in 
that  rospect  Chie  of  ihe  first  Enarlishmen  that  came  up  was  Robert  Sknaitmif 
a  young  man,  who  presumed  to  adt  the  captured  chief  some  auestwns.  He 
appeared  at  first  to  regard  the  young  man  with  silent  indiniity,  out  at  lene^, 
<^>^iBg  a  disdainful  look  upon  his  youthfiil  face,  ^'this  mamy  sachem,"  said,  in 
broken  English, « YOU  MUCH  CHILD !  NO  UNDERSTAND  MATTERS 
OF  WAR!  LET  YOUR  BROTHER  OR  CHIEF  COME,  HIM  1  WILL 
ANSWflR."  And,  adds  Mr.  Hubbard,  he  *^  was  as  good  as  his  word :  acting 
oereui,  as  i^  by  a  Pythagorean  metempsychosis,  some .  old  Roman  ghost  bad 
poneased  the  body  of  ms  western  pagan.    And,  like  AttSim  lUgtdwji  he 

*  Thii  elegant  putage  of  Mr.  Hubbard  brings  to  our  mind  that  inimitable  one  of 
"tari^rOf  in  hu  account  of  the  woful  da;^  of  the  Mexicani :  ''  They  had  neither  arms  to 
2^  Uie  nuititude  and  fury  of  their  enemies,  strength  to  defend  themselves,  nor  space  to 
°fi^  apno ;  the  ground  of  the  city  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  water  of  9very 


(Ixrh  and  canal  jMirpled  with  bloo^    HiH.  Mtxico\  tii.  73. 
*  J/arcttf  AihliuB  RegiUut,  a 


Roman  concul  and  general,  taken  prisooer  by  the  Cartha- 
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would  not  accept  of  his  own  life,  when  it  was  tendered  him/'  This  tender  of 
life  to  MmunlenoQ  was,  no  doubt,  upon  the  condition  of  his  obtaining  the  sub- 
mission of  his  nation.  He  met  the  idea  with  indignation ;  and  when  the 
Ekiglish  told  him  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  if  he  did  not  comply,  in  the 
most  composed  manner  he  replied,  that  killing  him  would  not  ena  the  war. 
Some  of  his  captors  endeavored  to  reflect  upon  him,  by  telling  him,  that  he 
had  said  he  would  hum  tht  English  in  their  Xoum^,  and  that  he  had  boasted, 
in  defiance  of  his  promise  last  made  to  the  English,  which  was  to  deliver  the 
Wampanoags  to  them,  that  he  xjootdd  not  deliver  tip  a  Wampcmoag  or  the  parirur 
of  a  frampanoaft*s  naU,  To  this  he  only  rephed, «  OTIIERS  WERE  A  S 
FORWARD  FOR  THE  WAR  AS  MYSELF,  AND  I  DESIRE  TO  HEAR 
NO  MORE  ABOUT  IT.'» 

Had  the  English  not  burned  his  people  in  their  houses  ?  Did  they  ever 
deliver  up  any  that  had  committed  depredations  upon  the  Narragansets  ?  No ! 
— ^Who,  then,  will  ask  for  an  excuse  for  the  magnanimous  Mmuntenoo  f  So 
indLmant  was  he  at  their  conduct,  that  he  would  hear  nothing  about  peace ; 
'^remsing  to  send  an  old  counsellor  of  his  to  make  any  motion  that  way,"  on 
a  promise  of  life  if  he  would  do  so. 

Under  the  eye  of  Denuorij  ATtmuntenoo  was  taken  to  Stonington,  where, 
by  the  **  advice  of  the  English  commanders,  he  was  shot"  His  head  was 
cut  off  and  carried  to  Hartford,  and  his  body  consumed  by  fire.    The  English 

Prevailed  upon  some  of  each  tribe  of  their  allies,  viz.  Pequots,  Mohegans  and 
fianticks,  to  be  his  executioners,  ^  thereby  the  more  firmly  to  engage  the 
said  Indians  against  the  treacherous  Narragansets."*  <* Herein,"  says 
another  writer  f  of  that  day,  "  the  English  dealt  wisely,  for  by  this  means  tne 
three  Indian  nations  are  become  abominable  to  the  other  Indians."  And  a 
respectable  writer  |  of  our  own  times  says,  **  It  may  be  pleasing  to  the  reader 
to  be  informed  "  of  the  fate  of  ATanurdenoo ! 

When  it  was  announced  to  the  noble  chief  that  he  must  be  put  to  death, 

he  was  not  in  the  least  daunted,  and  all  he  is  reported  to  have  said  is  this : — 

« I  LIKE  IT  WELL ;  I  SHALL  DIE  BEFORE  MY  HEART  IS  SOFT, 

OR  HAVE  SAID  ANY  THING  UNWORTHY  OF  MYSELF."     With 

Nanvudenoo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  4:}  others.  § 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  ^^Letters  to  London  "  ||  says  the  Indians  were 
"  commanded  by  that  famous  but  very  bloudy  and  cruel  sachem,  Quononahotj 
otherwise  called  MuanUmomy^  whose  '*  carriage  was  strangely  proud  and 
lofty  after  he  was  taken ;  being  examined  why  he  did  foment  that  war,  which 
would  certainly  be  the  destruction  of  him  and  all  the  heathen  Indians  in 
the  country,  &c.,  he  would  make  no  other  reply  to  any  interrogatories,  but 
this :  that  he  was  bom  a  prince,  and  if  princes  came  to  speak  with  him  he 
would  answer,  but  none  present  being  such,  he  thought  himself  obliged,  in 
honor,  to  hold  his  tongue ; "  and  that  he  said  he  would  rather  die  than 
remain  a  prisoner,  and  requested  that  Oneko  might  put  him  to  death,  as  he 
was  of  equal  rank.  ^  Yet  withall  threatened,  he  had  2000  men,  {who]  would 
revenge  his  death  severely.  Wherefore  our  forces,  fearing  an  escape,  put  tlie 
stoutest  men  to  the  sword,  but  preserved  MycmJUmomf  till  they  returned  to 
Stoneington ;  where  our  Indian  friends,  and  most  of'^the  English  soldiers, 
declaring  to  the  commanders  their  fear  that  the  English  should,  upon  con- 
ditions, release  him,  and  that  then  he  would,  (though  the  English  might 

einiam,  251  years  B.  C.  The^  sent  bim  to  Rome  to  use  bis  endeavors  to  effect  a  peace,  by 
nis  solemn  promise  to  return  witbin  a  given  period.  The  most  excruciating  tortures  awaited 
bim,  should  he  not  execute  his  mission  according  to  bis  instructions.  When  arrived  ai  Rome, 
he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  hold  out,  and  maintain  the  war  agamst  the  Cartbaginiaos, 
stating  their  situation,  and  the  sreat  advantages  thai  would  accrue.  He  knew  what  would 
be  his  fate  on  returning  to  Caruiage,  and  many  a  noble  Roman  besought  bim  not  to  return, 
and  thus  sacrifice  his  nfe }  but  be  would  not  break  his  promise,  even  with  his  barbarous  ene- 
mies.^  Thb  is  what  is  meant  By  not  accepting  bis  owu  life  when  tendered  bim.  He  returned, 
and,  if  history  be  true,  no  Indian  nation  ever  tortured  a  prisoner,  beyond  what  the  Cariha- 
ginians  inflicted  upon  Marctu  AttUUu  Regultu.    See  EehanPs  Roman  HUL  i.  188—9. 

•  Hubbard,  f  /.  Mather,  t  I>eane,  Hist  Scituate,  1S4. 

f  Manuscript  letter  in  Hist  Library.  Both  Hubbard  and  Mather  say  44;  perhaps  they  in- 
eluded  NanunUnoo. 

I  Elsewhere  cited  as  The  Oid  huUan  Chronicle. 
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have  peace  with  him,)  be  veiy  perDicious  to  those  Indiaus  that  now  assisted 
us,  the  aaid  Indians,  (on  these  considerations,  and  the  mischiefs  and  mur- 
thers  he  had  done  during  this  war,)  permitted  to  put  him  to  death.*  And  that 
aU  might  share  in  the  glory  of  destroying  so  great  a  prince,  and  come  imder 
the  obligation  of  fidelity,  each  to  other,  uie  Pequods  shot  him,  the  Mohegins 
cut  off  his  head  and  quartered  his  body,  and  the  JSlhinicroJls  men  made  tht 
fire  and  burned  his  (quarters,  and,  as  a  token  of  their  love  and  fidelity  tg  the 
Elnglish,  presented  his  head  to  the  council  at  Haitford! " 

AJVJSrAfFOJ^  was  a  Wampanoag,  and  one  of  PhUvp^s  most  famous  coun- 
sellors and  captains.  He  was  his  fast  friend,  and  resisted  as  long  as  there 
was  a  beam  of  hope ;  and  when  at  last  every  chance  of  success  had  failed, 
he  gave  himself  up  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  as  will  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing account 

At  the  swamp,  when  PkUip  was  killed,  he  escaped  with  most  of  his  men, 
as  has  been  related,  by  his  thoroughly  understanding  the  situation  of  his 
enemies.  **  Perceiving  (savs  C%urch)  thev  were  waylaid  on  the  east  side  of 
the  swamp,  tacked  short  about  One  of  the  enemy,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
great  surly  old  fellow,  hallooed  with  a  loud  voice,  and  often  called  out.  Loo- 
tatihy  I-oo-tash,  Captain  Chvrch  called  to  his  Indian  Pefer,  f  and  asked  him 
who  that  was  that  called  so.  He  answered  Ijiat  it  was  old  Annaxvon^  PkUi^s 
great  captain,  calling  on  his  soldiers  to  stand  to  it,  and  fight  stoutly." 

**  Captain  Church  had  been  but  little  >vhile  at  Plimouth,  [after  the  death 
of  Pkuip,]  before  a  post  fi-om  Rehoboth  came  to  inform  the  governor  that 
old  Ammoon^  PkUip^s  chief  captain,  was  with  his  company  ranging  about 
their  woods,  and  was  very  offensive  and  pernicious  to  Rehoboth  and 
Swansey.  Captain  Church  was  immediately  sent  for  again,  and  treated  with 
to  engage  in  one  expedition  more.  He  told  them  their  encoiu^gement  was 
so  poor,  he  feared  his  soldiers  would  be  dull  about  going  again.  But  being 
a  hearty  fi-iend  to  the  cause,  he  rallies  again,  goes  to  Mr.  JoSez  H&wland,  his 
old  lieutenant,  and  some  of  his  soldiers  that  used  to  go  out  with  him,  told 
them  how  the  case  was  circumstanced,  and  that  he  had  intelligence  of  old 
JbtnawotCs  walk  and  haunt,  and  wanted  hands  to  hunt  him.  They  did  not 
want  much  entreating,  but  told  him  they  would  go  with  him  as  long  as 
there  was  an  Indian  left  in  the  woods.  He  moved  and  ranged  through  the 
woods  to  Pocasset" 

In  the  early  part  of  this  expedition,  some  of  Captain  Chtarh^s  Indian 
scouts  captured  a  number  of  JhmmoorCs  company,  but  firom  whom  they 
could  learn  nothing  of  the  old  chief^  only  that  he  did  not  lodge  *<  twice  in  a 
place." 

**  Now  a  certain  Indian  soldier,  that  Captain  Chvrch  had  gained  over  to 
be  on  his  side,  prayed  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  go  and  fetch  in  his 
father,  who,  he  said,'was  about  four  miles  from  that  place,  in  a  swamp,  with 
no  other  than  a  young  squaw.  Captain  Church  inclined  to  go  with  him, 
thinking  it  might  be  in  nis  way  to  gain  some  intelligence  of  Annatoon;  and 
so  taking  one  Englishman  and  a  few  Indians  with  him,  leaving  the  rest 
there,  he  went  with  his  new  soldier  to  look  his  fiither.  When  he  came  to 
the  swamp,  he  bid  the  Indian  ^  and  see  if  he  could  find  his  fiither.  He 
was  no  sooner  gone,  but  Captain  Church  discovered  a  track  coming  down 
out  of  the  woods,  upon  which  he  and  his  little  company  lay  close,  some  on 
one  side  of  the  track,  and  some  on  the  other.  They  heard  the  Indian 
soldier  making  a  howling  for  his  fiither,  and  at  length  somebody  answered 
him ;  but  while  they  were  listening,  they  thought  they  heard  somebody  com- 
ing towards  them.  Presently  they  saw  an  old  man  coming  up,  with  a  gun 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a  young  woman  following  in  the  track  wmch  they  lay 
by.  Thev  let  them  come  between  theni,  and  then  started  up  and  laid  liold 
of  them  both.  Captain  Church  immediately  examined  them  apart,  telling 
them  what  they  must  trust  to  if  they  told  false  stories.  He  askea  the  young 
woman  what  company  they  came  from  last  She  said  firom  Captain  Anmor 
WPifg,    He  asked  her  how  many  were  in  company  with  him  when  she  loft 

*  This  leems  to  of  the  most  probable  account  of  the  alTair  of  all  we  have 
t  The  son  of  Jioa«JbfUr«,  it  is  supposed. 
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him.  She  said  'fifty  or  sixty.'  He  asked  her  how  many  miles  it  was  to  the 
place  where  she  left  nirn.  She  said  she  did  not  understand  miles,  hut  he  was 
up  in  Squannaconk  swamp.  The  old  man,  who  had  been  one  of  PhUijfs 
council,  upon  examination,  gave  exactly  the  same  account''  On  bemg 
asked  whether  they  could  get  there  that  night,  answered,  ^  If  we  go  pres- 
ently, and  travel  stoutly,  we  may  ffet  there  by  sunset"  The  old  man  said 
he  was  of  AnnoMOofCs  company,  and  that  Annaxoon  had  sent  him  down  to 
find  some  Indians  that  were  gone  down  into  Mount  Hope  neck  to  kill  pro- 
visions. Captain  Church  let  him  know  that  that  company  were  all  his 
prisoners. 

The  Indian  who  had  been  permitted  to  go  after  his  father,  now  returned 
with  him  and  another  man.  Captain  Church  was  now  at  great  loss  what  he 
should  do.  He  was  unwilling  to  miss  of  so  ffood  an  opportunitv  of  giving 
a  finishing  blow  to  the  Indian  power.  He  had,  as  himself  says,  but  *^  half  a 
dozen  men  beside  himself^"  and  yet  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
some  one  back  to  give  Lieutenant  Hovdand,  whom  he  left  at  the  old  fort  in 
Pocasset,  notice,  if  he  should  proceed.  But,  without  wasting  time  in  pon- 
dering upon  what  course  to  pursue,  he  put  the  question  to  his  men, 
^  whether  they  would  willingly  ^o  with  him  and  give  Annawon  a  visit" 
All  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  reminded  him  "  that  they  knew  this 
Captain  Annawon  was  a  great  sdldier ;  that  he  had  been  a  valiant  captain 
under  JUuhmtqu^  [fFoosamequin,]  Philip's  father ;  and  that  he  had  been 
PkUip^s  chieftam  all  this  war."  And  they  fiirther  told  Captain  Churchy  (and 
these  men  knew  him  well,)  that  he  was  **  a  very  subtie  man,  of  great  resolu- 
tion, and  had  often  said  that  he  would  never  be  taken  alive  by  the  English." 

They  also  reminded  him  that  those  with  Annawon  were  *^  resolute  fellows, 
some  of  PkUip'i  chief  soldiers,"  and  very  much  feared  that  to  make  the 
attempt  with  such  a  handful  of  soldiers,  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 
But  nothing  could  shake  the  resolution  of  Captain  Churchy  who  remarked 
to  them,  **  Uiat  he  had  a  long  time  sought  for  Annawan,  but  in  vain,"  and 
doubted  not  in  the  least  but  Frovidence  would  protect  them.  All  witii  one 
consent  now  desired  to  proceed. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Cook^  belonging  to  Plimouth,  was  the  only 
Englishman  in  the  company,  except  the  captain.  Captain  Church  asked 
Mr.  Cook  what  his  opinion  of  the  undertaking  was.  He  made  no  other  reply 
than  this :  ''I  am  never  afraid  of  going  any  where  when  you  are  with  me." 
The  Indian  who  brought  in  his  fatner  informed  Captain  Churchy  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  take  his  horse  with  him,  which  he  had  brought  thus 
&r.  He  therefore  sent  him  and  his  fatiier,  with  the  horse,  back  to  Lieuten- 
ant Hmdandy  and  ordered  them  to  tell  him  to  take  his  prisoners  immediately 
to  Taunton,  and  then  to  come  out  tiie  neict  morning  in  the  Rehoboth  road, 
where,  if  alive,  he  hoped  to  meet  him. 

Things  beinff  thus  settled,  all  were  ready  for  the  journey.  Captain  Church 
turned  to  the  old  man,  whom  he  took  with  the  young  woman,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  would  be  their  pilot  He  said,  ''You  having  given  me  my 
life,  I  am  under  obligations  to  serve  you."  They  now  marched  for  Squan- 
naconk. In  leading  the  way,  this  old  man  would  travel  so  much  faster  than 
the  rest,  as  sometimes  to  be  nearly  out  of  sight,  and  consequently  might 
have  escaped  without  fear  of  being  recaptured,  but  he  was  true  to  his  word, 
lUid  would  stop  until  his  wearied,  followers  came  up. 

Having  travelled  through  swamps  and  thickets  until  the  sun  was  setting, 
the  pilot  ordered  a  stop.  The  captain  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  dis- 
covery. He  said,  "  Aoout  that  hour  of  the  day,  Jlnnmoon  usually  sent  out 
his  scouts  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow 
dark  the  scouts  returned,  and  then  we  may  move  securely."  When  it  was 
Bufficientiy  dark,  and  they  were  about  to  proceed,  Captain  Church  asked  the 
old  man  if  he  would  take  a  gun  and  fight  for  him.  He  bowed  very  low, 
and  said,  ^'Ipray  you  not  to  impose  sucn  a  thin^  upon  me  as  to  fight  against 
Obtain  Aimawony  my  old  firieno,  but  I  will  go  along  with  you,  and  be  helpful 
to  you,  and  will  lay  hands  on  any  man  that  shall  offer  to  hiut  you."    They 

*  Caleb,  doubtless,  wbo  was  preseot  at  the  time  PkUip  was  killed. 
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bad  proceeded  but  a  short  apace,  when  they  heard  a  noise,  which  they 
concluded  to  be  the  pounding  of  a  mortar.  This  warned  them  that  they 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  ^nnawon^s  retreat  And  here  it  will  be  very  proper 
to  give  a  description  of  it.  It  i«*  situated  in  the  south-easterly  corner  of 
Rehoboth,  about  eight  miles  from  Taunton  Green,  a  few  rods  from  the  road 
which  leads  to  Providence,  and  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  it  If  a  straight 
line  were  drawn  from  Taunton  to  Providence,  it  would  pass  very  nearly 
over  this  place.  Within  the  limits  of  an  immense  swamp  of  nearly  1000 
acres,  there  is  a  small  piece  of  upland,  separated  from  the  main  onlv  by  a 
brook,  w^hich  in  some  seasons  is  dry.  This  island,  as  we  may  call  it,  is 
nearly  covered  with  an  enormous  rock,  which  to  this  day  is  called  Annawon^a 
Bock,  Its  south-east  side  presents  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  25  or  30  feet  The  noith-west  side  is  very  sloping, 
and  easy  of  ascent,  being  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  35  or  40°.  A  more 
gloomy  and  hidden  recess,  even  now,  although  the  forest  tree  no  longer 
waves  over  it,  could  hardly  be  found  by  any  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness. 

When  they  arrived  near  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Captain  Ckurckj  with  two 
of  his  Indian  soldiers,  crept  to  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  they  could  see 
distinctly  the  situation  of  the  whole  company,  by  the  li^ht  of  their  iires. 
They  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  and  lodged  a  short  distance  from  one 
another,  m^nnatoon's  camp  was  formed  by  felling  a  tree  against  the  rock, 
with  bushes  set  up  on  each  side. 

''  He  passed,  in  the  heart  of  that  ancient  wood— > 
•  *•«*«• 

Nor  paused,  till  the  rcMik  where  a  vaulted  bed 
Had  been  hewn  of  old  for  the  kingl  v  dead 

Arose  on  his  midnighi  way  ''— HxMAirs. 

With  him  lodged  his  son,  and  others  of  his  principal  men.  Their  gims 
were  discovered  standing  and  leaning  against  a  stick  resting  on  two  crotches, 
safely  covered  from  the  weather  by  a  mat  Over  their  fires  were  pots  and 
kettles  boilinf,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  spits.  Captain  Church,  was 
now  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  seeing  no  possibility  of  getting  down  the 
rock  without  discovery,  which  would  have  been  fatal.  He  therefore  creeps 
silently  back  again  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  asked  the  old  man,  their 
pik>t,  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  coming  at  them.  He  answered,  <*  No ;" 
and  said  that  himself  and  all  others  belongmg  to  the  company  were  ordered 
to  come  that  way,  and  none  could  come  any  other  without  danger  of  be- 
ingsbot 

The  fruitful  mind  of  Church  was  no  longer  at  loss,  and  the  following  strata- 
gem was  put  in  successful  practice.  He  ordered  the  old  man  and  the  young 
woman  to  go  forward,  and  lead  the  way,  with  their  baskets  upon  their  backs, 
and  when  Annawon  should  discover  them,  he  would  take  no  alarm,  knowing 
them  to  be  those  he  had  lately  sent  forth  upon  discovery.  *^  Captain  Chum 
and  his  handful  of  soldiers  crept  down  also,  under  the  shadow  of  those  two 
itnd  their  baskets.  The  captain  himself  crept  close  behind  the  old  man,  with 
his  hatchet  in  his  hand^and  stepped  over  the  young  man's  head  to  the  arms. 
The  young  Aimaxoon  discovering  him,  whipped  his  blanket  over  his  head,  and 
shrunk  up  in  a  heap.  The  old  Captain  Aniwwon  started  up  on  his  breech, 
and  cried  out  * /fotroA /'  which  signified,  'Welcom.'"*  All  hope  of  esca]^ 
was  now  fled  forever,  and  he  made  no  effort,  but  laid  himself  dovinoi  a^in  m 
perfect  silence,  while  his  captors  secured  the  rest  of  the  company.  For  he 
supposed  the  English  were  rar  more  numerous  than  they  were,  ana  before  he 
was  undeceived,  nis  company  were  all  secured. 


The  fact  becomes  still  more  curioos  when  we  find  the  same  word  used  yet  farther 
^^  on  the  North-west  Coast,  and  with  very  nearly  the  same  signifieatwn.  See  DixotCM 
Z^fyage,  189,  4to.  London,  1789.  In  this  work  it  is  spelt  Whoak,  See,  also,  Burnett 
Voyages,  i.  346,  and  CoUUn's  Five  Nations,  ii.  95. 
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One  circumstance  much  facilitated  this  daring  project  It  has  been  before 
mentioned,  that  they  heard  the  pounding  of  a  mortar,  on  their  approach. 
This  continued  during  their  descent  down  the  rock.  A  squaw  was  pounding 
ereen  dried  com  for  their  supper,  and  when  she  ceasea  pounding,  to  turn 
3ie  com,  they  ceased  to  proceed,  and  when  she  pounded  afain,  they  moved. 
This  was  tlie  reason  they  were  not  heard  as  they  lowered  themselves  down, 
from  crag  to  crag,  supported  by  small  bushes  that  grew  from  the  seams 
of  the  rock.  The  pounded  com  served  aflerwards  n>r  a  supper  to  the 
captors. 

Jtnnaufon  would  not  have  been  taken  at  this  time  but  for  the  treacheiy 
of  those  of  his  own  company.  And  well  may  their  Jjocan  exclaim,  as  did 
the  Romanj 

"  A  race  renowned,  the  world's  victorious  lords. 
Turned  on  themselves  with  their  own  hostile  swords.''— /?ou?«'«  Trasis, 

The  two  companies  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  knew  not  the 
&te  of  their  captain,  imtil  those  sent  by  Ckurch  annoimced  it  to  them.  And, 
to  prevent  their  making  resistance,  thev  were  told,  that  Captain  Ckurch  had 
encompassed  them  with  his  army,  and  that  to  make  resistance  would  be 
immediate  death ;  but  if  they  all  submitted  peaceably,  they  should  have  good 
quarter.  "  Now  they  bein^  old  acquaintance,  and  many  of  them  relations,^ 
readily  consented :  delivenag  up  their  guns  and  hatchets,  they  were  all  con- 
ducted to  head-quarters. 

^Things  being  thus  far  settled.  Captain  Church  asked  Annawon  what 
he  had  for  supper,  *  for,'  said  he,  <  I  am  come  to  sup  with  you.' "  ^nawon 
replied,  "  Taiundj"  with  a  "  big  voice,"  and,  looking  around  upon  his  women, 
ordered  them  to  hasten  and  provide  Captain  Ckunh  and  his  company  some 
supper.  He  asked  Captain  Church  "whether  he  would  eat  cow  beef  or 
horse  beef.*'  Church  said  he  would  prefer  cow  beeC  It  was  soon  ready, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  some  salt  he  had  in  his  pocket,  he  made  a  good  meaL 
And  here  it  should  be  told,  that  a  small  ba^  of  salt  (which  he  carried  in 
his  pocket)  was  the  only  provision  he  took  with  him  upon  this  expedition. 

When  supper  was  over.  Captain  Church  set  his  men  to  watch,  telling  them 
if  they  would  let  him  sleep  two  hours,  they  should  sleep  all  the  rest  of  the 
night,  he  not  having  slept  any  for  36  hours  before ;  but  after  laying  a  half 
hour,  and  feeling  no  disposition  to  sleep,  from  the  momentous  cares  upon  his 
mind, — for,  as  Ur,  Young  says  in  the  Revenge, 

"  The  dead  alonC;  in  such  a  night,  can  rest, — " 

he  looked  to  see  if  his  watch  were  at  their  posts,  but  they  were  all  fast  asleep. 
•^natpon  felt  no  more  like  sleeping  than  Churchy  and  they  lay  for  some  time 
looking  one  upon  the  other.  Church  spoke  not  to  Armaworif  because  he 
could  not  speak  Indian,  and  thought  ./^naiMm  could  not  speak  English,  but  it 
now  appeared  that  he  could,  from  a  conversation  they  held  together.  Church 
had  laia  down  with  Annmoon  to  prevent  his  escape,  of  which,  however,  he 
did  not  seem  much  afraid,  for  after  they  had  laid  a  considerable  time,  Annaunm 
got  up  and  walked  away  out  of  sight,  which  Ckurch  considered  was  on  a 
common  occasion ;  but  being  gone  some  time,  "  he  began  to  suspect  some 
ill  design."  He  therefore  gathered  all  the  guns  close  to  himseli^  and  lay  as 
close  as  he  possibly  could  under  young  AnnawcifCa  side,  that  if  a  shot  should 
be  made  at  him,  it  must  endanger  the  life  of  young  Annawon  also.  AAer 
laying  a  while  in  great  suspense,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  JhmauHm 
coming  with  something  in  his  hands.  Wlien  he  had  got  to  Captain  Churthj 
he  Imeit  down  before  him,  and,  after  presenting  him  what  he  had  brought, 
spoke  in  English  as  follows : — "^  Great  captain^  you  hoa>e  killed  Philip,  and  con- 
quered his  country.  For  I  helieite  that  I  and  wxf  company  art  the  last  thai  war 
agaHnsl  the  English,  so  suppose  the  war  is  ended  by  your  means,  and  ther^ore 
these  things  hdong  unto  you/*  He  then  took  out  of  his  pack  a  beautimlly 
wrought  mlt,  which  belonged  to  PkUip,  It  was  nine  inches  in  breadth,  and 
of  such  length,  as  when  {>ut  about  the  shoulders  of  Captain  Church,  it 
reached  to  his  ankles.    This  was  considered,  at  that  time,  of  great  value. 
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being  embroidered  all  orer  with  money,  that  is,  wampumpeag,*  of  yarious 
colors,  curiously  wrouf^ht  into  figures  of  birds,  beasts  and  flower&  A  second 
belt,  of  no  less  exquisite  workmanship,  was  next  presented,  which  belonged 
also  to  Philip,  This,  that  chief  used  to  ornament  his  head  with  ;  from  the 
back  part  or  which  flowed  two  flags,  which  decorated  his  back.  A  third  was 
a  smuler  one,  with  a  star  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  he  wore  upon  his  breast. 
AU  three  were  edged  with  red  hair,  which,  Armawon  said,  was  ^ot  in  the 
coimtry  of  the  Mohawks.  These  belts,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  beiieyed,  re- 
main, at  this  day,  the  property  of  a  iaxnily  in  Swansey.  He  next  took  from 
his  pack  two  horns  of  glazed  powder,  and  a  red  cloth  blanket  These,  it 
appears,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  effects  of  the  great  chief.  He  told 
Captain  Church  that  those  were  Philip's  royaltiesjwhich  he  was  wont  to  adoia 
himself  with,  when  he  sat  in  state,  and  he  thought  himself  happy  in  having 
an  opportuni^  to  present  them  to  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  they  spent  in  discourse,  in  which  AnnauHm 
**  gave  an  account  of  what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly  in  wars 
against  many  nations  of  Indians,  when  he  served  Asuhmequirij  PhUip^s 
father." 

Morning  being  come,  they  took  up  their  march  for  Taunton.  In  the  way 
they  met  Lieutenant  Howland,  according  to  appointment,  at  his  no  small  sur- 
prise. They  lodged  at  Taunton  that  night  The  next  day  *<  Capt  Ckurch 
took  old  Armauxmj  and  half  a  dozen  Indian  soldiers,  and  his  own  men,  and 
went  to  Rhode  Island ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  Plimouth,  under  Lieutenant 
Hatdand, 

Jkuittwon,  it  is  said,  had  confessed  ^that  he  had  put  to  death  several  of  the 
£!nglish,  that  had  been  taken  alive ;  ten  in  one  day,  and  could  not  deny  but 
that  some  of  them  had  been  tortured  ;"f  and  therefore  no  mercy  was  to  be 
expected  fi-om  those  into  whose  hands  he  had  now  &llen.  His  captor.  Captain 
Church,  did  not  mean  that  he  should  have  been  put  to  death,  and  had  en- 
treated hard  for  him ;  but  in  his  absence  from  Plimouth,  not  long  after,  he 
vras  remorselessly  executed.  We  shall  again  have  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
execution  of  Annawon,  and  shall  now  pass  to  consider  the  events  in  the  life 
of  a  sachem  of  nearly  equal  interest 

QUINJSTAPI^  was  by  birth  a  noble  Narraganset,  being  the  son  of  Cogina- 
guan,  otherwise  Cof^anaquond,  who  was  nephew  to  Cananicus,  Therefore 
Mantwmomoh  was  uncle  to  Ouinnamriy  and  Canonicus  was  his  great  uncle. 

We  find  his  name  spelled  in  almost  eveiy  possible  way,  and  for  the 
amusement  of  the  reader  will  ofler  a  few  of  tnem — ^uanopin,  Otionoptn, 
Qfiffnapiny  Qyannopin,  Queno^'n,  Panomdn,  Sotoa^omshy  and  Ottoneptn. 
Hjs  name  has  also  been  confounded  with  that  of  Quautpen,  the  ^  old  queen  " 
of  Narnganset 

In  167§,  Quinwqnn  confirmed,  by  a  writing,  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land  pre- 
viously granted  by  Coginaqium,  his  father. 

This  sachem  took  part  with  the  Wampanoags  in  Philip's  war,  and  fit>m 
the  punishment  which  the  English  executed  upon  him,  on  his  falling  into 
their  hands,  we  may  suppose  he  acted  well  his  part  in  that  war,  although  but 
little  is  recorded  of  him  by  the  historians  of  that  period.  From  Mrs.  Rouh 
landsofCs  account  of  him,  we  must  conclude  he  was  not  wanting  in  attentions 
to  the  fair  sex,  as  he  had  certainly  three  wives,  one  of  whom  was  a  sister  of 
WoUonekantiske ;  consequently  he  was,  according  to  the  English  method  of 
calculating  relationships,  brother-in-law  to  the  &mous  Mdacomd  himself 

Qianninnn  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  directed  the  attack  on  Lancaster, 
the  10  Feo.  1675,  O.  S.,  and  he  purchased  Mrs.  Botdandson  fi-om  a  Naragan- 
set  Indian  who  had  seized  her  when  she  came  out  of  the  sarrison,  among 
the  captives  of  that  place.  And  it  was  this  circumstance  which  caused  her 
to  notice  him  in  her  Narrative.  %  Wettimore,  whom  she  mentions  in  the  follow- 
ing extract,  as  his  wife,  we  have  said,  was  fVeetamoo,  the  "  queen  of  Pocasset" 

In  the  winter  of  1676,  when  the  Narragansets  were  at  such  "  great  straits," 
fit»m  the  loss  of  their  provisions,  in  the  great  swamp  fight,  ("  com  being  two 

*  Ad  Iroquoii  word  lignifyuur  a  nutacle.    Chrdon^a  Hist.  Pennsylvanii,  pare  596. 

\  HtMard,  Nar.  106.  t  Mr.  WiilanPs  edition  of  it,  (p.  25.)  Lancaster,  18S8. 
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BbillingB  a  pint  with  them,")  the  Endish  tried  to  bring  about  a  peace  with 
them ;  but  their  terms  were  too  hard,  or  some  other  cause  prevented.  .^  Cb- 
nanchd  and  Panoqidn  said  they  would  fight  it  out,  to  the  last  man,  rather 
than  they  would  become  servants  to  the  English."  *  A  truly  noble  resolution, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  character  we  have  of  Ctmonchd. 

<*My  master  (says  Mrs.  Rotolandson)  had  three  squaws,  living  sometimes 
with  one  and  sometimes  with  another.  Onvx,  this  old  sciuaw  at  whose  wig- 
wam I  was,  and  with  whom  my  master  [QuintKqnrij  had  been  these  three 
weeks.  Another  was  Wettimortj  mth  whom  I  had  lived  and  served  all  this 
while.  A  severe  and  proud  dame  she  was ;  bestowing  every  day  in  dressing 
herself  near  as  much  time  as  any  of  the  gentry  of  the  land — ^powdering  her 
hair  and  painting  her  face,  going  with  her  necklaces,  with  jewels  in  her  ears, 
and  bracelets  upon  her  hands.  When  she  had  dressed  herself^  her  work 
was  to  make  girdles  of  wampum  and  beads.  The  third  squaw  [or  wife]  was 
a  young  one,  by  whom  he  had  two  papooses."  f 

While  the  Narragansets  and  Nipmucks  were  encamped  at  a  place  on  Con- 
necticut River  at  considerable  distance  above  Northampton,  perhaps  near  as 
far  as  Bellows  Falls,  Mrs.  JRowlandson  says,  *^  My  master's  maid  cume  home : 
•she  had  been  gone  three  weeks  into  the  Marraganset  country  to  fetch  com, 
where  they  had  stored  up  some  in  the  ground.  Sht  brought  home  abiml  a 
peck  and  a  halfofeom^! 

We  shall  relate,  in  the  Life  of  JVepanef,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Hoar  to  PhUw^t 
quarters  for  the  redemption  of  Mrs.  Rotdandson,  This  was  not  long  after 
Sudbury  fi^ht,  and  the  Indians  were  preparing  to  commemorate  it  by  a  great 
dance,  <*  which  was  carried  on  by  eight  of  them,  (as  Mrs.  R,  relates,)  four  men 
and  four  squaws ;  my  master  and  mistress  [^innapin  and  ffeeiamoo]  being 
two.  He  was  dressed  in  his  Holland  shirt,  with  great  stockings,  his  garters 
hung  round  with  skiUings,  and  had  girdles  of  wampom  upon  bis  head  and 
shoulders.  She  had  a  kearsey  coat,  covered  with  girdles  of  toampom  from 
the  loins  upward.  Her  arms,  fi'om  her  elbows  to  her  hands,  were  covered 
with  bracelets ;  there  were  handiuls  of  necklaoes  about  her  neck,  and  sev- 
eral sorts  of  jewels  in  her  ears.  She  had  fine  red  stockings,  and  white  shoes, 
her  hair  powdered,  and  her  face  painted  red,  that  was  always  before  black. 
And  all  tne  dancers  were  after  the  same  manner.  There  were  two  others 
singing  and  knocking  on  a  kettle  for  their  music.  They  kept  hopping  up 
and  down  one  after  another,  with  a  kettle  of  water  in  the  midst,  standing 
warm  upon  some  embers,  to  drink  of  when  they  were  dry.  They  held  on 
till  almost  night,  throwing  out  their  wanq>om  to  the  standers-by.  At  night 
I  asked  them  again,  if  I  should  go  home :  they  all  as  one  said.  No,  except  my 
husband  would  come  for  me.  When  we  were  lain  down,  my  master  went 
out  of  the  wigwam,  and  by  and  by  sent  in  an  Indian  called  Jamea-the-prinier, 
who  told  Mr.  Hoar,  tliat  my  master  would  let  me  go  home  to-morrow,  if  he 
would  let  him  have  one  pint  of  liquor.  Then  Mr.  Hoar  called  his  own 
Indians,  Tom  and  Peter^  and  bid  them  all  go  and  see  if  he  would  promise  it 
before  them  three ;  and  if  he  would  he  should  have  it,  which  he  did,  and  had 
it  PhUip  smelling  the  business,  called  me  to  him,  and  asked  me  what  I 
would  give  him,  to  tell  me  spme  good  news,  and  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
me,  that  I  might  eo  home  to-morrow?  I  told  l.im  I  could  not  tell  what  to 
give  him,  I  would  any  thing  I  had,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  have.  lie 
said  two  coats  and  20  shillings  in  money,  half  a  bushel  of  seed  corn,  and 
some  tobacco.  I  thanked  him  for  his  love,  but  1  knew  that  good  news  as  well 
as  that  crafty  fox.  My  master,  after  he  had  his  drink,  quickly  came  ranting 
into  the  wigwam  again,  and  called  for  Mr.  Hoar,  drinking  to  him  and  saying 
he  toaa  a  good  man ;  and  then  again  he  would  say,  Hang  km  a  rogue.  Being 
almost  drunk,  he  would  drink  to  him,  and  yet  presently  say  he  should  be 
hanged.  Then  he  called  for  me ;  I  trembled  to  near  him,  and  yet  I  was  iidn 
to  go  to  him,  and  he  drank  to  me,  shewing  no  incivility.  He  was  the  first 
Indian  I  saw  drunk,  all  the  time  I  was  among  theno.  At  last  his  squaw  ran 
out,  and  he  after  her,  round  the  wigwam,  with  his  money*  jingling  at  bis 


•  Hvbbard,  t  Narrative,  63, 64. 
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kDees,  but  she  escaped  him ;  but  having  an  old  squaw,  he  ran  to  her,***  and 
troubled  llie  others  no  more  that  night 

A  day  or  two  after,  the  sagamores  had  a  council,  or  general  court,  as  they 
called  it,  in  which  the  giving  up  of  Mrs.  R,  was  debated.  All  seemed  to 
consent  tor  her  to  go,  except  Philip,  who  would  not  come  to  the  counciL 
However,  she  was  soon  dismissed,  and  some  who  were  at  first  opposed  to  her 
going,  seemed  now  to  rejoice  at  it  They  sfiook  her  by  the  hano,  and  asked 
her  to  send  them  some  tobacco,  and  some  one  thing  and  some  another. 

When  the  extensive  s^em  of  war  carried  on  by  PhUw  was  broken  in  the 
west  by  intestine  bickerings,  Oyinnapin  returned  with  PkUip  to  his  country 
of  tlie  Wampanoags.  About  the  end  of  July,  1676,  Captain  Cktsrck  learned  by 
a  captive  squaw  that  Quinniiqnn  and  PhUip  were  in  a  ''great  cedar  swamp ** 
near  Apouaganset  with  **  abundance  of  Indians."  This  news,  toffether  with 
a  discoveiT  the  captain  soon  after  made,  induced  him  to  leave  that  country 
without  disturbing  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Soon  after,  Qmnnapin  escaped 
from  a  company  of  Bridge  water  men,  who  killed  Mkompoin,  as  he  and 
PkiUjPs  comfiany  were  crossing  Taunton  River.  The  next  day,  Ckurdt  pur- 
sued him,  but  he  effected  his  escape.  4 

Not  long  after  this,  he  was  taken,  and,  immediately  after  the  war,  25 
August,  was  shot  at  Newport  in  R.  Island.  It  appears  that  Qmrmemin  had 
had  some  difficulty  with  the  R.  Island  people,  who,  some  time  before  the 
war,  had  cast  nim  into  prison ;  but  that  by  some  means  he  had  escaped, 
and  become  active  in  the  war.  He  was  reported  "n  yoimg  lusty  sachem, 
and  a  very  ro^ue."  f  A  court-mai*tial  was  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the 
24  August,  1676,  by  the  governor  and  assistants  of  that  colony,  for  the  trial 
of  Qumnapin,  or  Sowagonish,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  and  several  others. 
He  was  charged  with  adhering  to  Philip  in  the  war,  which  he  confessed, 
and  owned  he  was  in  the  Narraganset  ^'amp  fight  of  December,  1675,  and 
next  in  command  to  Ccmonchit ;  whereupon  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  the 
next  day.  A  brother  of  his,  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  Sunke^unasuc,  had 
the  same  sentence  passed  upon  him.  Muimattan,  another  brother,  was 
tried,  but  at  that  time  received  no  sentence.^ 

rKSPjJO  OTA*,  whose  biography  we  shall  next  pursue,  was  one  of  Philips 
most  fiiithfliT  captains,  and  sachem  of  Assawomset,  as  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  notice,  in  speaking  of  John  Sassamon,  His  name  in  printed 
accounts  differs  but  little,  and  is  abbreviated  from  fFcUiapaquin.  Also  in  our 
life  of  Tatosan  it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  this  chief.  From  a  survey  of 
the  deeds  which  he  executed  of  various  large  tracts  of  land,  it  is  evident 
his  sachemdom  was  very  extensive.  It  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  some 
of  the  conveyances  of  Jraiuspaquin  for  several  reasons,  the  principal  of  which 
is,  tiiat  the  part  he  acted  in  the  great  drama  of  1675  and  1676  may  not  be 
underrated.  His  conveyances  to  the  Reverend  John  Sasscanon  and  his  family 
are  already  related. 

On  9  Au^st,  1667,  "  Tuspeqmn,  otherwise  called  the  BUtdcrsachem,"  for 
£4,  sells  to /lenn(  fToo^f  of  Pli  mouth  his  right  and  title  to  the  land  on  the 
east  side  of  "  Namassakett "  River,§  bounded  "  on  one  end "  by  the  pond 
called  Bkbck'SadienCs  Pond,  or,  in  Indian,  fVanpaweutt ;  on  the  other  end,  by 
a  Uttle  pond  called  JbnemscuU,  How  mucn  was  included  in  the  given 
lK)unds,  IS  not  mentioned,  nor  could  we  now  by  the  description  possibly 
toll  how  far  said  tract  extended  back  from  tlie  river.  With  Ttupaauin^ 
hia  wife,  .^mey,  signed  this  deed,  and  it  was  witnessed  only  by  two  Einglish- 
inen. 

On  17  July,  1669,  Thutpaquin  and  his  son  WtUiam  sell  for  £10  a  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  near  "  Assowampsett,"  half  a  mile  wide,  and  "  in  length  from 
said  ponds  to  Dartmouth  path."  Besides  two  English,  Scanud  Henry,  Daniel 
and  (Hd  Harry  were  witnesses.  Experience  MiUJuU,  Henry  ScoMwm,  of  Dux- 
borough,  Thomas  Little,  of  Marshfield,  and  Thomas  Paine,  of  Eastham,  were 
the  purchasers. 

•  Narmive,  73—7*. 

t  Capiaia  Moret  account  of  "  The  Warr  in  N.  E.  visibly  ended/'  dee.  in  onr  Iitdiav 
Cb  ror  icLB.  t  Patterns  Namgaotet,  98. 

I  He,  however,  leierved  the  right  "  to  gett  eeder  baike  m  the  swan^a." 

31 
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June  10, 1670^  Tuapaquinand  his  son  WiUian  sold  for  £6,  to  Edward  Gnm, 
^'m  the  behalf  of  the  court  of  Plimouth,"  ''all  that  our  meddow  that  lyem 
in  or  neare  the  town  of  Middleberry,"  on  the  west  side  of  a  tract  belonging 
to  John  Mien  and  Condanl  Southwoiih,  ''and  is  between  Assowamsett  Pond 
and  Taunton  path,  being  in  three  parsells  vpon  three  brookes  ;**  also  another 
parcel  on  the  other  side  of  Taunton  path.  Witnessed  by  "  Andt^  the  wife 
of  Tuspaquin^  and  two  English. 

90  June,  1672,  Ttumamdn,  "sachem  of  Namassakett,  and  Mardowapud 
alias  WULiam  his  son,'^sell  to  Edward  Gray  and  Josias  Window,  lands  on 
the  easterly  side  of  Assowamsett,  to  begin  where  Namasket  River  falleth 
out  of  the  pond,  and  so  south  by  the  pond ;  thence  by  perishable  bounds 
to  TuqHxqwn*9  Pond,  and  so  home  to  the  lands  formerly  sold  to  Henry 
Wood, 

3  July,  1673,  Tutpaquin  and  his  son  William  sell  to  Benjtnmn  Ckurch  of 
Duzborough,  bouse  carpenter,  and  John  Tompaon  of  Barnstable,  lands  about 
Middleborough,  for  which  they  paid  him  £15.  It  is  described  as  "  lying  att 
and  neare  the  township  of  Middleberry,'^  bounded  westerly  by  a  river  cfuled 
Monhiggenj  which  runs  into  a  pond  called  Quisqiuisett^  and  so  by  a  cedar 
swapnp  to  TuapaquirCs  Pond;  thence  by  Henry  Wood^s  land  to  a  place 
called  PoehaboqueU.  Nahudset  River  is  named  as  a  northern  boundary ;  and 
tbe  two  "  places  "  cidled  7\acomanest  and  Massapanoh  are  also  named,  like- 
wise a  pond  called  Sn^uett^  and  a  "  river's  mouth  called  Tuppattutt  wliich 
runneth  into  a  pond  called  QndUuwashetL^  Two  English,  Sam  Harry^  and 
Jompk  of  Namasket,  were  witnesses. 

1  November  1673,  WUliam  Watvspaquin,  Assaweta,  Tobias  and  BewaL  for 
£10  sell  to  three  English  of  Barnstable  a  tract  of  land  bounded  by  Que- 
taquash  Pond  norther^,  by  Quetaquash  River  easterly,  Snepetuitt  Pond,  &c. 

14  May,  1675,  the  two  Tusoaquina^  father  and  son, "  make  over  to  John 
Tompaouy  Conatani  Southworth  ^  and  others,  of  Middleborough,  "  all  that  tract 
of  land  which  we  now  have  in  possession,  called  commonly^  Aaaowamaet 
neck  or  necks,  and  places  adjacent/*  as  a  security  against  the  claims  of  others, 
&c.  of  other  lands  aeeded  at  the  same  time ;  ii,  therefore,  they  are  not  dis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  the  former  lands  deeded,  then  they  "are  not  to 
be  outed  of  Assawamsett  neck."  PoUawoj  alias  Daniel^  Poyman^  PagaU^  alias 
Jo^h,  were  witnesses. 

For  the  land  deeded  they  received  £33,  "  sterling."  It  consisted  of  uplands 
and  meadows  about  the  pond  called  JS/inipokety  Qut<tW,t  &c.,  and,  judging 
from  the  price  paid,  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  tract 

Thus  are  a  few  of  the  acts  of  Watuapa^in  sketched  previous  to  the  war. 
We  are  now  to  trace  his  operations  in  quite  another  sphere.  In  our  opinion, 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  riffht  in  styling  him  "  the  next  notecl  captain  to  Philip/*  but 
erroneouslv  calls  (Md  7\uoaqum  "  the  Black-sachem's  son."  He  does  not 
appear  to  nave  known  of  tne  son  WHliam.  Indeed,  we  hear  nothing  of  him 
in  the  war,  but  it  is  probable  he  shared  the  fate  of  his  &ther. 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  Tuapaquin  was  marching  fixim  place  to  place  with 
about  300  men,  and  was  doubtless  in  high  expectation  of  humbling  the 
pride  of  his  enemies,  and,  but  for  PhiUp*a  western  disasters,  occasioned  by 
the  disaffection  of  his  Pocomptucks  and  others,  his  expectations  miffht  have 
been  realized.  It  was  doubtless  under  his  direction  that  19  buildings  in 
Scituate  were  burnt  on  20  April ;  and  on  the  8  May,  had  not  a  shower  pre- 
vented, most,  if  not  all,  the  houses  in  Bridgewater  would  have  shared  the 
same  fiite.  T\iapaquin  was  known  to  have  led  his  men  in  this  attack.^ 
The  inhabitants  exerted  themselves  to  repel  the  Indians,  but,  conscious  of 
their  strength,  they  maintained  their  ground  until  the  next  day,  when  they 
retreated.  Notwithstanding  the  rain,  they  supceeded  in  burning  17  buildings 
before  they  decamped.  * 

On  11  May,  1676,  there  were  eleven  houses  and  five  bams  biunt  in  Plim- 
outh,  and  a  few  weeks  afler,  seven  houses  more  and  two  bams.    These 

*  Two  Dames,  probably ;  but  Lo  the  MS.  there  is  no  comma  between,  as  is  oAen  the  case, 
t  J^Uicut,  probably,  now. 

X  Mr.  Hmnrd  says,  (Nar.  71.)  the  Indians  were  led  by  one  Ttuguogtnj  but  we  afe  satis- 
fied TutpaqtuniM  VMenL 
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were  probably  such 'as  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  village,  and 
had  chiefly  been  deserted.  This  ^  mischief^  was  attributed  to  TSispaqmn 
and  his  men. 

About  this  time,  Benjamin  Church  was  commissioned  by  the  government 
of  Plimouth  to  lead  parties  in  different  directions  over  the  colony ;  and  from 
the  time  he  commenced  operations,  the  Indians  found  but  £ew  opportunities 
to  do  mischief  in  Plimoutn  colony. 

Twpmnn  still  kept  his  groimd  in  the  Assawomset  country,  and  for  a  long 
time  baffled  all  the  skill  Captain  Church  was  master  of  in  his  endeavors  to  take 
him  prisoner.  Ckmxh  received  bis  commission  24  July,  1676^  and  the  same 
night  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  TSispamdn,  His  Indian  scouts  brought 
him  before  dajr  upon  a  company  of  his  people  in  Middlehorough,  every  one 
of  whom  fell  mto  his  hands.  How  many  there  were,  Church  does  not  say. 
He  took  them  directly  to  Plimouth,  ^  and  disposed  of  them  alL'*  except  <*  one 
J^try^  who,  proving  very  ingenious  and  fiiitnfril  to  him  in  informing  where 
other  parcels  of  the  Indians  harbored,  Capt  Church  promised  him,  that  if 
he  continued  to  be  &ithful  to  him,  he  should  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country, 
but  should  be  his  waitinff  man,  to  take  care  of  his  horse,  &C.,  and  accord- 
indy  be  served  him  faithnilly  as  long  as  he  lived."* 

Tims  sdren^ened  by  TiipaquuCt  own  men,  Chur(k  pursued  his  successes 
with  manifold  advantage.  There  was  a  small  tribe  residing  near  Munponset 
Pond,  which  was  next  captured  without  loss  on  either  side,  and  there  was 
henceforth  scarcely  a  week  passed  wherein  he  did  not  capture  some  of  these 
people. 

Not  long  after  this,  it  was  found  that  Tuapofwn  had  encamped  about 
Assawonoset,  and  Churdi  set  out  on  an  expedition  there ;  but  finding  Old 
Tiupaqidn  was  ready  for  him  at  the  neck  between  the  two  great  ponds,  f  he 
was  glad  to  make  tlie  best  of  his  way  on  towards  Acushnet  and  Dartmouth. 
As  he  was  crossing  Assawomset  neck,  a  scout  from  Tuspaqwin^s  camp  fired 
upon  him,  but  did  nim  no  injury. 

Meanwhile  the  great  ^nawon  having  been  surmised  by  the  inde&tigable 
Churdif  Tuapaquin  saw  no  chance  of  holding  out  long ;  he  therefore  appears 
aAcrwards  only  intent  upon  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  English.  This 
<xnild  not  be  long  reasonably  expected,  as  their  scouts  were  rangmg  in  every 
(lirection. 

On  4  Sept  1676,  according  to  Churches  account,  Tutpaauin^*  company 
were  encamped  near  Sippican,  doing  ^  great  damage  to  the  English  in  kill- 
ing their  cattle,  horses  and  swine."  The  next  day,  Chtaxk  and  his  rangers 
were  in  their  neighborhood,  and,  after  observing  their  situation,  which  was 
^  sitting  round  their  fires  in  a  thick  place  of  bruch,"]:  in  seeming  safety,  the 
captain  *^  ordered  every  man  to  creep  as  he  did ;  and  surrounded  them  by 
creeping  as  near  as  they  could,  till  they  should  be  discovered,  and  then  to 
nin  on  upon  them,  and  take  them  alive,  if  possible,  (for  their  prisoners  were 
their  pay.)  I'hey  did  so,  taking  every  one  that  was  at  the  fires,  not  one 
escaping.  Upon  examination,  they  agreed  in  their  story,  that  they  belonged 
^  ^Kapaqwir^  who  was  gone  with  John  Bump  and  one  more  to  Agawom  and 
^ican  to  kill  horses,  and  were  not  expected  back  in  two  or  three  days.''^ 
Y^iTf^  proceeds :  ^  This  same  Ttapaquxn  had  been  a  gp?eat  captain,  ana  the 
Indians  reported  that  he  was  such  a  great  pouwau,  [priest  or  coniurer,]  that 
no  bullet  could  enter  him.  Capt  Church  -said  he  would  not  have  him  killed, 
lor  there  was  a  war  broke  out  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  he 
^uld  have  him  saved  to  go  with  them  to  fight  the  eastern  Indians.  Agree- 
iwly,  he  left  two  old  squaws  of  the  prisoners,  and  bid  them  tarry  there  until 
their  Captain  TStpaqum  returned,  and  to  tdl  him,  that  Ckuroi  had  been 
tn^  and  had  taken  his  wife,  children  and  company,  and  carried  them 
down  to  Pljrmouth ;  and  would  spare  all  their  lives,  and  his  too,  if  he  would 

•  CAmrA,  Narrative,  31. 

T  hm  Mow  where  aaimoton^t  tavern  now  etands. 
.  t  I  suipect  Mr.  Hubbard  mistakes  the  situation  of  this  place,  in  sajing  it  was  "  in  LakM- 
''*">}  npoB  Pocasset  neck.''     Church  is  so  unrewarding  of  all  geoffraphy,  that  it  is  quite  un- 
***^  where  it  was.    If  it  were  near  Sippican,  it  was  a  Ion?  way  from  any  part  of  Pocaaset 

T  By  lUi  H  teeaM  ike  pkee  migfai  have  been  as  far  off  as  JPoeasiet. 
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come  down  to  them  and  bripg  the  other  two  that  were  with  him,  and  they 
should  be  his  soldiers,  &c.  Capt  Church  then  returned  to  Plymouth,  leav- 
ing the  old  squaws  well  provided  for,  and  bisket  for  THspaquin  when  he 
returned." 

This  Church  called  laying  a  trap  for  Tuapaqmr^  and  it  turned  out  as  he 
expected.  We  shall  now  see  with  what  faith  the  English  acted  on  this 
occasion.  Chunk  had  assured  him  that,  if  he  gave  himself  up,  he  should 
not  be  killed,  but  he  was  not  at  Plimouth  when  JSupaquin  came  in,  having 
irone  to  Boston  on  business  for  a  few  days ;  **  but  when  he  returned  he 
round,  to  his  griei^  the  heads  of  Annawon^  THspaquitij  &c  cut  off,  which 
were  the  last  of  Philip's  friends  " ! 

It  is  true  that  those  who  were  known  to  have  been  personally  engs^ed  in 
killing  the  EneUsh  were,  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  danger,  cut  on  from 
pardon  by  a  law;  that  time  had  now  passed  away,  and, like  many  other 
laws  of  exigency,  it  should  then  have  been  considered  a  dead  letter ;  leaving 
out  of  tlie  case  the  fhith  and  promise  of  their  best  servant.  Church.  View 
it,  therefore,  in  any  li^ht,  and  nothing  can  be  found  to  justify  this  flagrant 
inroad  upon  that  promise.  To  give  to  the  conduct  of  the  Plimouth  govern- 
ment a  pretext  for  this  murder,  (a  milder  expression  I  cannot  use,)  Mr. 
Hubbard  savs,  Thapaquin  having  pretended  that  a  bullet  could  not  penetrate 
him,  trial  of  his  invulnerableness  was  resolved  upon.  So  he  was  placed  as 
a  mark  to  shoot  at,  and  <*  he  fell  down  at  the  first  shot" ! 

This  y^as  doubtless  the  end  of  numerous  others,  as  we  infer  from  the 
following  passage  in  Dr.  Mather^s  Pre  valency  of  Prater.  He  asks, 
''Where  are  the  six  Narraganset  sachems,  with  all  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors ?  Where  are  the  Nipmuck  sachems,  with  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors? Where  is  PhUiv  and  Squato-sachem  of  Pocasset,  with  all  their 
captains  and  counsellors!'  God  do  so  to  all  the  implacable  enemies  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  people  in  N.  England"! !  The  next  of  PhUij^s  captains, 
in  our  amm^ement,  is 

TATOSOJSTy  also  a  great  captain  in  the  wc^  of  1675.  It  seems  rather  un- 
certain whether  he  were  a  Narraganset  or  Wampanoaff.  He  (or  one 
bearing  the  same  name)  signed  the  treaty  made  with  the  Narragansets  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  quite  certain  that  his  residence  afterwards 
was  in  Sandwich,  since  Rochester ;  *  and  when  he  signed  the  treaty  just 
named,  it  is  probable  he  was  only  among  the  Narragansets  upon  a  mission 
or  visit  He  was  a  son  of  the  ''noted  Sam  Barrow,"  but  of  his  own 
ftmily,  or  whether  he  had  any,  we  are  not  informed. 

We  first  meet  vnth  Talos(m,\  or,  as  his  name  is  commonly  printed,  7\)<o- 
Mm,  in  1666,  in  the  respectable  company  of  Mr.  Secretary  Morton  of  Plim- 
outh, and  Acanootus,  Wannoo^  two  "  grade  and  sage  Indians,"  and  a  number 
more,  of  whose  characters  we  are  not  so  well  prepared  to  speak.  Among 
diis  assemblage  he  is  only  conspicuous,  however,  as  a  witness. to  a  deed  of 
the  lands  upon  fVeequancdt  neck.  Mr.  MoviofCs  name  follows  TatomnCs^  on 
this  instrument 

There  virafii  a  general  disarming  of  the  Indians  in  1671,  as  will  elsewhere 
be  mentioned.  Among  a  n'eat  number  ordered  to  appear  at  Plimouth  the 
same  year,  to  bind  themselves  more  strongly  in  allegiance  to  the  English, 
we  find  the  name  of  7\zfo<on,  or,  as  his  name  was  then  written,  TcnSmxiu 
Also  7\>6y,  alias  AauAnocomuwE,  |  and  WiU^  hivBA  Waahawanna, 

On  the  Idth  of  June,  1676,  several  Indians,  who  had  been  sent  in  by 
Bradford  and  Chvsn^  were  "  convented  before  the  councell "  at  Plimouth ; 
being  "  such  of  them  as  were  accused  of  working  vnsufferable  mischeifie 
vpon  some  of  ours."    Among  them  was  one  named  Watukpoo,  or,  as  he 

*  On  the  right  of  the  main  road,  as  you  .pass  from  Matapoiset  to  Rochester  Tillage,  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  fonner,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  road,  is  a  kind  of  tslana  in  a 
niry  swamp.  Upon  this,  it  is  said,  was  Tatotoi^M  camp.  This  i^and  it  coanecled  by  aa 
iatbmus  to  tne  mam  land.  * 

f  So  almost  always  in  the  MSS. 

X  Sometimes  called  Tobu  Cole,  The  same,  we  conclode,  who  joined  PhUip  afterwardiy 
nd  feU  into  the  hands  of  Captain  CtooxA,  as  aid  his  mother,  and  many  mora  aitkeaaBMliiBe. 
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was  often  called,  Tukpoo.*  Against  him,  eeVeral  charges  were  brought,  such 
as  his  going  off  to  the  enemy,  and  trying  to  deceiye  the  governor  about  the 
prospect  of  war ;  telling  him  that  PhiUp^s  men  had  deserted  him,  and  that 
he  had  only  a  few  old  men  and  boys  remaining.  At  this  time  were  present 
three  other  Indians,  whose  names  were  H^wMcock^  ^aanagpawhan  and  John- 
num.  The  two  first  were  accused  by  a  squaw  of  destroying  Claarlda  garrison 
at  Eel  River  in  Piimouth,  and  murdering  the  inhabitants.  This  had  been 
done  on  the  12  March  previous,  and  with  such  secrecy  and  effect,  that  the 
English  knew  not  whom  to  accuse  of  it  Many  supposed  that  WakLgpaquin 
conducted  the  afSur,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  charses  it  upon  him  without  nesita- 
(ion,  but  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  in  the 
sequel  we  shall  show. 

The  two  just  mentioned,  finding  themselVes  detected,  accused  their  fellow 
prisoner,  Jofm-num»  It  appears  that  AfUm  not  only  owned  himself  guilty  of 
this  charge,  but  acknowledged,  also,  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
*^  Jacob  MUdiel  and  his  wife,  and  John  Pope^  f  and  soe  centanoe  of  death  was 
pronounced  anfunst  them,  which  accordmffly  emediately  was  executed." 

Befi>re  these  were  executed,  they  impficated  a  fourth,  whose  name  was 
Keweexam.  Although  Tatoson  coQnmanded  the  company  that  put  to  deaUi 
the  people  at  ClmrVa  garrison,  yet  KetMtnam  set  the  expedition  on  foot  He 
lived  at  Sandwich,  and  was  probably  one  of  7\doaon^s  men.  However,  on 
Saturday,  the  11  March,  he  was  at  Mr.  William  ClarJ^Sy  and  observed  bow 
every  pait  of  the  garrison  was  conditioned.  He  then  went  to  his  chie( 
TVrfoinm,  and  told  him  that  it  could  be  easily  taken,  as  it  was  but  slightly 
fortified ;  and  that  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  would  be  the  proper  time  to 
execute  their  {dan,  as  the  residents  would  mostlv  be. gone  to  meeting;  ^and 
in  case  they  left  a  man  at  home,  or  so,  they  might  soon  dispatch  him." 

This  intelligeoce  was  pleasing  to  Tatoaanj  and  he  found  himself  at  the 
iraad  of  ten  warriors  the  same  day.  Their  names  were  as  follows :  l^oo- 
M*ftaid^  MuMOuash,  Wapanpwpdiy  Tom,  "the  son  of  TaUmoiC$  brother," 
^ttMoveuC,  ana  Tom  Piemt ;  which,  with  the  three  before  named,  made  up 
the  whole  companv.  Comnotencing  their  march  before  night,  they  arrived 
in  the  borders  of  Piimouth,  where  they  li^  concealed  until  the  people  had 
f<Mie  to  public  worship.  About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  came  upon 
the  garrison,  which  fell  eamly  into  their  hands.  After  killing  all  th^  met 
with,  they  took  what  plunder  they  could  carry,  and  burned  the  buildings ; 
then  again  dispersed  into  the  woods. 

"Hiere  were  some  of  two  other  fiimilies  in  this  garrison,  mostly  woaieB 
>tid  children.  Three  only  were  of  Mr.  ClarlC$  family,  but  there  were  eight 
others  belonging  to  the  other  two.  Mrs.  EUsuhtUi  Cvorfc,  t  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  &niily,  was  among  the  slain.  $ 

*  This  Indiiui,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  several  times  to  mention,  was  not  one  of  those 
KDt in hj  jBroif^^.  as  appears  from  Mather ^  (Brief  Hist.  40.)  bat  they  "informed  that  a 
hloudy  Iiidiati  callea  TuetpoOf  (who  the  last  summer  murdered  a  man  of  Boston,  at  Namaa- 
a^)  with  about  SO  Indians  more,  was  at  a  place  within  16  miles  of  Piimouth.''  Eif,bt 
Eoglisb  and  fouiteea  Indians  succeeded  in  takme  them  all.  aad  JSukpoo  was  immodiaitcly 
eiecaled. 


^lald  before,  so  much  kindness  was  showed  her,  as  that  slie  was  sent  back,  after  they 
^^Med  her  wound  ;  the  Indians  guarded  her  Ull  she  eaaae  within  sight  of  the  English.''^  Mr. 
iPcW  informs  us  that  the  name  of  the  wounded  woman  was  Jknvwu  Haywood,    Bee  2  ColL 
*•«».  -Wtf.  Soe.  Tii.  !fi9. 

t  **  Who  was  the  daughter  of  a  rodly  fhther  and  mother,  that  came  to  N.  EnclaDd  on  the 
•eu«M  of  religioo."  <'They  aboldned  her  iuekiag  chUd,  and  knocked  another  eUkl  (who 
^^•hoat  eight  yean  old)  m  the  head,  soppoMsg  they  had  killed  him,  but  aflerwaidaha 
CttM  to  himself.'^  /.JfotA^r,  Brief  Hist.  24. 

I  We  relate  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  records,  but  the  anibor  of  the  Prtiemt  State, 
**•  fcrnishes  the  following  vakiable  facts :  "  About  this  time^  [his  last  date  mentioned  beoig 
iJMareh,)  one  Mr.  Ciarite'e  wife,  children,  and  all  his  femily,  at  his  farm-house,  two  miles 
z^  PGmoalfa,  wera  surprised  and  killed,  except  one  boy,  who  was  knoekt  down,  and  left  tut 
yj^  hut  afterwards  taken  up  and  revived.    The  house  they  plundered  of  provirioo  and 
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Keweenmn  was  beheaded,  but  how  the  other  three  were  diMwed  o(  we 
are  not  informed ;  it  is  very  probable  that  the  whole  number  sunered  in  due 
time.  At  the  trial  of  Ktweenam  and  the  other  three,  some  of  them  pleaded 
that  the  gOTemor'e  proclamation  was  now  their  protection ;  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  they  had  surrendered  themselyes.  But  there  was  none  to 
plead  their  case,  except  iheir  accusers,  and  they  explained  thincs  in  their 
own  way.  The  court  stdd,*"  Forasmuch  as  the  council  had  Before  this 
engaged  to  several  Indians  desirous  to  come  in  and  tender  themselves  to 
mercy,  that  they  should  find  fiivor  in  so  doing :  it  was  fully  made  known  to 
such  Indians  as  were  then  present,  that  the  said  engagement  was  to  be  under- 
siood  toiih  exception  against  such  as  by  murder  as  above  said  had  so  acted, 
and  not  against  such  as  killed  bis  enemie  in  the  field  in  a  souldierlike  way." 

This  kind  of  argument  would  answer  among  dualists,  but  when  did  the 
Indians  agree  to  fight  the  English  according  to  their  rules  of  war  ?  The 
former  might  with  equal  propriety  demand  that  the  English  should  conform 
to  their  manner,  and  not  depend  on  their  numbers,  forts,  and  superior 
weapons. 

Althou(^  the  murder  at  CUarlds  garrison  was  one  of  those  horrible  acts 
in  Indian  warfhre,  which  would  justify  the  most  rigid  retaliation,  still,  as  the 
English  beffah  the  war,  they  had  no  right  to  expect  but  that  it  would  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Indians  in  all  the  ways  at  their  command.  On  this  ground 
the  philanthropist  will  ever  condemn  the  severity  of  the  English. 

When  Captain  Ckiardi  came  upon  •PA^  and  a  great  numMr  of  his  people, 
the  3d  of  Ai»[ust,  1676,  "  Timcujainj  TciMonj  &c/*  prevented  the  entire 
destruction  or  some  of  them,  oy  combating  the  English  while  their  chief 
and  others  extricated  themselves  fi*om  a  small  swamp  into  which  they  had 
fled.  "La  this  svramp  skirmish  Capt  CkunA  with  his  two  men  which 
always  ran  by  his  side  as  his  guard,  met  with  three  of  the  enemv,  two  of 
which  surrendered  themselves,  and  the  captain's  guard  seized  them ;  but 
the  other,  being  a  great  stout  surly  feUow,  with  his  two  locks  ty'd  up  with 
red,  and  a  great  rattlesnake's  skm  hanging  to  the  back  part  of  his  head, 
(whom  Capt.  Chunk  concluded  to  be  Totoeon,)  ran  firom  them  into  the 
swamp.  Capt  Chuixh  in  person  pursued  him  close,  till,  coming  pretty  near 
up  with  him,  presented  his  gun  oetween  his  shoulders,  but  it  missing  fire, 
the  Indian  perceiving  it,  turned  and  presented  at  Capt  Ckurth,  and  missing 
fire  also,  (their  ^ns  taking  wet  with  the  fo^  and  dew  of  the  morning,)  but 
the  Indian  tummg  short  for  another  run,  his  foot  trip'd  in  a  small  grape- 
vine, and  he  fell  flat  on  his  flice.  Capt  Churth  was  by  this  time  up  with 
him  and  struck  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  an  inch  and  an  half  into  the  back 
part  of  his  head,  which  dispatched  him  without  another  blow.  But  Capt 
Ckurtk  lookinff  behind  him  saw  Totoson^  the  Indian  whom  he  tho't  he  had 
kUled,  come  nying  at  him  like  a  dragon ;  but  this  happened  to  be  fair  in 
sight  of  the  guard  that  were  set  to  keep  the  prisoners,  who  spying  ToUaon 
and  others  that  were  foUowing  him,  in  the  very  seasonable  juncture  made 
a  shot  imon  them,  and  rescued  their  captain,  though  ho  was  in  no  small 
danger  from  his  firiends'  bullets,  for  some  came  so  near  him  that  he  thoueht 
he  felt  the  wind  of  them."  *  The  celebrated  Ckurthy  in  the  skirmishes  lie 
had  in  these  two  days^  August  1  and  2,  took  and  killed  173  Indians. 

Little  more  than  a  month  af\er  the  fall  of  PhUip,  Chjorh  surprised  Tato- 
Mon$  whole  company,  about  50  persona  He  was  the  last  that  was  left  of  the 
fiunily  of  Barrouf ;  and,  says  CmurA,  <*  the  wretch  reflecting  upon  tl»B  miser- 
able eondition  he  had  brought  himself  into,  his  heart  became  a  ston^  within 
him,  and  he  died.  The  old  squaw  [that  Churth  had  employed  to  persuade 
him  to  submit]  flung  a  few  leaves  and  brush  over  him — came  into  Sandwich, 
and  gave  this  account  of  his  death ;  and  ofiered  to  show  them  where  she  lef\ 
his  body,  but  never  had  an  opportunity,  for  she  immediately  feU  sick  and 
died  also." 

The  fate  of  the  &ther  of  Tcdoaon  does  not  so  much  excite  sympa^y,  as 


tity  of  lead  for  bollets,  atid  150/.  in  ready  money ;  the  taid  Mr.  ClaHt  hiuself  baiVtHHy 
escaping  their  cruelty,  by  being  at  that  instant  at  a  meeting." 
*  Hist  Phu^w  War,  41 . 
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does  that  of  ihe  son,  but  is  one  of  those  cases  more  calculated  to  arouse  the 
fiercer  passioiis.  The  old  chief  fell  ioto  the  hands  of  Captain  Ckur^  in  one 
of  his  successful  expeditions  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod.  Church  aajB,  in 
bis  history,  that  he  was  ^  as  noted  a  rogue  as  any  among  the  enemy."  Cap- 
tain Chwm  told  him  that  the  government  would  not  permit  him  to  eranl 
him  quarter,  '^  because  of  his  iimuman  murders  and  barbaritieB,''  and  there 
Con  ordered  him  to  prepare  for  execution.  **  Barrow  replied,  that  the  sen 
tence  of  death  against  hun  was  just,  and  that  indeed  he  was  ashamed  to  live 
any  longer,  and  desired  no  more  iavor,  than  to  smoke  a  whifT  of  tobacco 
before  his  execution.  When  he  had  taken  a  few  whifis,  he  said,  *I  am 
ready;'  upon  which  une  of  Captain  CkurciCa  Indians  sunk  his  hatchet  into 
his  brains." 

TI^^HQf*  or  TY.aSKS\  *"  was  the  next  man  to  Philip,^  says  Ckwrdi ;  there 
were  others  also  said  to  be  ^  next  to  him,"  and  it  may  oe  ail  reconciled  by 
supposing  these  chie&  as  having  the  chief  command  over  particular  tribes. 
Mr.  Hyhbardt  says  only  this  of  the  famous  TUuhq :  *<  In  June  last,  [1676,1  one 
TSaskq,  a  great  captain  of  PhUvp^i^  his  wife  and  child,  or  children,  beinff 
taken,  thouffb  he  escaped  himseu  at  first,  yet  came  since  and  surrendered 
himself?'  Dr.  L  MaUur,  writinff  under  date  of  22  July,  1676,  says  it  was  ^  this 
week"  that  Captain  Church  ana  his  Indian  soldiers  fell  upon  iStuhq  and  bis 
company.  It  appears  therefinre  that  Mr.  Hubbard  is  in  error,  as  the  account 
given  by  Ckurtk  corroborates  that  of  Mather,  who  speaks  thus  of  his  opera- 
tions: **&  having  been  his  manner  when  he  taketh  any  Indians  by  a  promise 
of  fovor  10  them,  in  case  they  acquit  themselves  well,  to  set  them  an^  nunting 
after  more  of  these  wolves,  whereby  the  worst  of  them  sometimes  do  sin- 
gular good  service  in  findioij  out  the  rest  of  their  bloody  felIow&  In  one  of 
these  skirmishes,  Tiashq,  Philip's  chief  captain,  ran  away  leaving  his  gun  be- 
hind him,  and  his  squaw,  who  was  taken."  $  These  Indian  soldiers,  who 
performed  this  exploit,  were  forced  upon  it  by  Church,  They  had  been 
seeking  Indians  about  Aponaganset  River,  and  discovered  that  a  large  com- 
pany of  them  had  just  been  gathering  the  apples  at  a  deserted  settlement  on 
the  east  side  of  it  The  English  ana  Indians  immediately  pursued  in  their 
tFaek.|  ''Traveling  three  miles  or  more,  they  came  into  tne  country  road, 
irhere  the  track  parted:  one  parcel  steered  towards  the  west  end  of  the 
great  cedar  swamp,  and  the  other  to  the  east  end.  The  captain  halted  and 
•old  his  Indian  souldiers  that  they  had  heard  as  well  as  he  what  some  men 
had  said  at  Plymouth  about  thenmT  &C.,  that  now  was  a  good  opportunity  for 
each  par^  to  prove  themselves.  The  track  bein^  divided,  they  should  fol- 
low one,  and  the  Eoglish  the  other,  being  equal  m  number.  The  Indians 
declined  the  motion,  and  were  not  willing  to  move  any  where  without  him:  • 
said  they  diouid  not  (kink  thtm»di>e»  safe  tnthout  him.  But  the  captain  insisting 
upon  it,  they  submitted.  He  gave  tne  Indians  their  choice  to  follow  which 
crack  they  pleased.  They  replied,  T%m  were  light  and  able  to  travel,  (herdbre 
if  he  fleaseathey  would  take  the  vfett  traeH  And  appointinff  the  ruins  of  John 
Coolcs  house  at  Cushnet  **  for  the  place  to  meet  at,  each  company  set  out 
brinUy  to  try  their  fortunes." ff  When  the  parties  met,  ''they  very  remark- 
ably found  that  the  number  that  each  company  had  taken  and  slain  was 
equal  The  Indians  had  killed  three  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  63  prisoners, 
as  the  English  had  done  before  thenL"tt  Both  parties  were  much 
rejcMced  at  meir  successes,  but  the  IndianSj^oldCaptain  (Jhwrth "  that  they  had 
misMd  a  brave  opportunity  by  parting.  They  came  upon  a  great  town  of 
the  en^my,  viz:  Captain  lyosly  company.     (TJ/odbwas  the  next  man  to 

•  Hmbhmrd^  Mathtr,  t  ChMTtk.  t  Namitiv«,  t06. 

4  Brief  HitL  48.  |  Chureh,  3S. 

f  The  deiMiaiioo  ia  wUdi  the  Indiaas  were  held  by  **  aone  mea."  ia  many  other  plecei  m 
m-etl  M  in  Plimoath,  will  often  appear  in  this  work.  Such  people  could  know  nothmg  of 
human  nanue,  and  many  woald  not  have  believed  the  Indians  capable  of  good  actions,  thoogfa 
mtefrvm  the  dead  had  aatofed  Ihem  they  were. 

**  Abbrevialed  from  AenahDei.  See  DougU»§»f  Summary,  i.  409,  who  writes  it  AteutknoL 
Thtm  masy  Indtaa  names  are  ehanged.  Instead  of  Aponannset,  we  hear  Penagtmset,  ami 
far  Aaeael,  Smtetf  Ac.    Goahaet  is  the  river  on  which  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven  stand. 

\\  Church,  34.  tt  U>id.  96. 
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Fljl^)  TheT  fired  upon  the  eaeniy  before  they  were  discoyered,  and  na 
upon  tnem  with  a  ishout.  The  men  ran  and  loH  their  wives  and  children, 
and  many  of  them  their  guns.  They  took  Th/ash^  wife  and  son,  and  thought 
that  if  their  captain  and  tibe  English  com|)any  had  been  with  them  they 
might  have  taken  some  hundreds  of  them,  and  now  thev  determined  not  to 
part  any  more."  *  This  transaction,  in  the  opinion  of  daptain  Chrarck,  vras  a 
''remarkable  providence,"  inasmuch,  perhaps,  as  the  equality  of  their  suc- 
cesses prevented  either  party  from  boasting,  or  claiming  superiority  over  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  Clwarck  adds, — ^  But  the  Indians  had  the  fortune  to 
take  more  arms  than  tiie  English."  It  would  add  not  a  little,  perhaps,  to 
the  gratification  of  the  reader,  could  he  know  the  name  of  the  Indian  ci^tain 
in  this  far-famed  exploit,  or  even  that  of  one  of  his  men ;  but  at  present  they 
are  hid  alike  fix»m  us  and  from  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CUjf  women  emumataus  in  Philip's  war — Maokvs — Her  cotaUnf  and  rdaiiom^ — 
aer  capture  ana  4eath — ^AwAtHOUKS — Is  gready  ann&yed  m  the  events  of  lt)71 — 
Her  men  disarmed — Philip's  endeavors  to  engage  her  against  the  Englishr^Ckmrek 
prevents  her — IsfauUly  in  the  power  of  Phuip — Reclaimed  by  Church — Somupeur^ 
tietdars  of  herfamUy. 

Ai^THOuoR,  before  we  had  finished  the  life  of  Weetamooj  we  deemed  it 
proper  to  have  disferred  it  to  this  chapter,  but  as  we  had  been  led  rather  im- 
perceptibly into  many  particulars  concerning  her  in  that  place,f  we  could 
not  broeik  off  our  narrative  without  a  mater  impropriety  than  an  omission 
here  would  have  been^  and  shall  therefore  begin  nere  with  one  of  her  con- 
temporaries, the  bare  facts  in  whose  life  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a  high 
interest,  we  believe,  in  the  mind  of  every  reader. 

M^G^TUS  waB  squaw-sachem  of  some  part  of  the  extensive  country  of 
the  Narragansets,  and  was  known  by  several  names  at  difierent  and  the  same 
times ;  as  (Hd  Quetrij  Sunk  SquaWyl  Quoiopen,  and  Madoaniuck,  She  married 
MrQcsdh^  or  Mexcauy  a  son  of  CanoTttcuB,  and  was  sister  to  JVtntgreL  She  had 
two  sons,  Seuttup  and  Qwmtaqutnud  otherwise  Qwquegunenty  called  by  the 
Enfflish  Gideon^  and  a  daugnter  named  Quincmiquet,  These  two  died  young. 
Giaean  was  alive  as  late  as  1661 ;  ScuUup^  and  a  sister  also,  in  1664.  She 
was,  in  1675,  one  **  of  the  six  present  sachems  of  tlie  whole  Narraganset 
country." 

In  the  beginning  of  PhUip^s  war,  the  English  army,  to  cause  the  Narragan- 
sets to  fi^ht  for  them,  whom  they  had  always  abused  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt, smce  before  the  cutting  off  of  Mianlunnomoh^s  head,  marched  into 
their  country,  but  could  not  meet  with  a  single  sachem  of  the  nation.  They 
fell  in  with  a  few  of  their  people,  who  could  not  well  secrete  themselves, 
and  who  concluded  a  lonff  treaty  of  mere  verbosity,  the  import  of  which  they 
could  know  but  little,  and  doubtless  cared  less ;  for  when  the  army  left  their 
country,  they  joined  again  in  the  war. 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  until  the  next  vear,  when  herself  and  a  lar^ 
company  of  her  men  were  discovered  by  Major  Tcdcoty  on  the  2  July,  tn 
Narraganset  The  English  scouts  discovered  i^iem  from  a  hill,  having 
pitched  their  tents  in  a  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  a  swamp,  as  was  usually 
their  custono.  About  900  of  the  Eln^Iish,  mounted  npon  fleet  horses,  divided 
into  two  sauadrons,  and  fell  upon  them  before  they  were  aware  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  made  a  great  slaugnter  of  them.  The  Mohegans  and  Pequots  came 
upon  them  in  the  centre,  wiule  the  horsemen  beset  diem  on  each  side,  and 

•  Church,  36.  t  Book  iii.  chap.  1. 

I  JViimbull,  4. 347.  from  Huhbard,  I  Boppote,  i.  5t.    Female  ehieft  were  eeiXM  saamks  by 
the  IndiaiWi  which  tignified  wife  of  the  tacbein ;  but  writen,  beinr  ignorant  of  ihat^  iawt^ 
Ikraahl  it  a  proper  name  of  a  particular  person,  aad  hence  the  appenaiiona  of  Bnuke,  " 
BnJu,  iu,  applied  to  Magnus, 
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thuB  preyented  many  from  escaping  into  the  swamp.  When  all  were  killed 
and  taken  within  the  encampment,  Captain  AVtcfrury,  who  commanded  the 
horsemen,  dismounted,  and  with  his  men  rushed  mto  the  swamp,  where, 
without  resistance,  they  killed  a  hundred,  and  made  many  prisoners.  In  all, 
they  killed  and  took  171  *  in  this  swamp  fight,  or  rather  massacre.  Not  an 
Englishman  was  hurt  in  the  affiiir,  and  hut  one  Mohegan  killed,  and  one 
wounded,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  was  done  hy  i^c^^kV  people,  as  they 
made  no  resistance,  but  rather  by  themselves,  in  their  fury  mistaking  one 
another.  Ninety  of  the  captives  were  put  to  death !  among  whom  was  Mag- 
nu9,\  The  swamp  where  this  affair  took  place  is  near  the  present  town  of 
Warwick,  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  thus  ends  our  short  history  of  Magnus. 

AffJiSHOJ^KSj  squaw-sachem  of  Sogkouate^  was  the  wife  of  an  Indian 
culled  ToiiOifT,  but  of  him  we  learn  very  litde.  From  her  important  stand- 
ing among  the  Indians,  few  deserve  a  more  particular  attention ;  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  go  as  minutely  into  her  history  as  our  documents  will 
enable  u& 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  AuKuhonks  is  in  1671,  when  she  entered  into 
articles  of  agreement  with  the  court  of  Plimouth  as  foUows : — **  In  admitting 
that  the  court  are  in  some  measure  satisfied  with  your  voluntary  coming  in 
now  at  last,  and  submission  of  herself  unto  us ;  yet  this  we  e3j)ed  that  she 
give  some  meet  satisfaction  for  the  charge  and  trouble  she  has  put  us  upon 
by  her  too  Ions  standing  out  against  the  many  tenders  of  peace  we  have 
made  to  her  and  her  people,  ^d  that  we  yet  see  an  intention  to  endeavor 
the  reducement  of  such  as  have  been  the  incendiaries  of  the  trouble  and 
disturbance  of  her  people  and  ours.  And  as  many  of  her  people  as  shall 
ffive  themselves  and  arms  unto  us,  at  the  time  appointed,  shall  receive  no 
damage  or  hurt  from  ua^  which  time  appointed  is  ten  days  fi*ora  the  date 
hereot  Thus  we  may  the  better  keep  off  such  firom  her  lands  as  mav 
hereafter  bring  upon  her  and  us  the  like  trouble,  and  to  regulate  such  as  wiU 
not  be  governed  by  her,  she  having  submitted  her  lands  to  the  authority  of 
the  government  And  that,  if  the  lands  and  estates  of  such  as  we  are  neces- 
sitated to  take  arms  against,  will  not  defray  the  charge  of  the  expedition, 
that  she  shall  bear  some  due  proportion  of  the  jcharge.  In  witness  whereof 
and  in  testimony  of  the  sachem,  ner  agreement  hereimto,  she  hath  subscribed 
her  hand  in  presence  of  Samud  Barker  and  John  J&fMy. 

Mark  y^ofikt  Bquaiuhsaehim  AwAsuifCxa  ; 
(As  mark  X  <{/"roTATOM£T,  and  SoHAaAoifXT." 

ffUnesstd  ai  the  same  time  hy  "  Tattacoxmett, 

Samponcut,  and 
Tamoueesam,  alias  Jeffert. 

PHmaulh,  24  My,  1671." 

The  last-named  witness  appeared  again,  in  the  same  capacity,  4  September 
following^  when  "  between  40  and  50  Indians,  living  near  or  in  the  town  of 
Dartmouth,  made  a  like  submission."  Aghmoanomuih,  Mnnan,  Marhorkum, 
James^  and  /oAn,  were  other  witnesses. 

Awashmika  was  at  Plimouth  when  the  former  articles  were  ezeented,  from 
which  it  appears  there  was  considerable  alarm  in  Plimouth  colony.  T^re 
were  about  this  time  many  other  submissions  of  the  Indians  in  difierent 
plaees.  This  step  was  taken  to  draw  them  from  Philip^  or  at  least  to  give  a 
check  to  their  joining  with, him,  as  he  was  now  on  the  point  of  attacking  the 
English  settlements,  under  a  pretence  of  injury  done  him  in  his  planting 
lauds. 

Not  only  the  chiefs  of  tribes  or  clans  subscribed  articles,  but  all  their  men, 
that  could  be  prevailed  with,  did  the  same.  The  August  following,  43  of 
AwoMhinUufs  men  signed  a  paper,  approving  what  she  mid  done,  and  binding 


*  Tramball.    SOO  says  Cotbeei  mamucripi:  240,  Hubbard. 

t  Habbard,  Ind.  Wars,  i.  97,  98.  I.  Mather's  Bnef  Hist.  39.  TrumbalPs  Hist.  Con- 
■adiciH,  i.  947. 

}  The  point  of  land  below  Pocasset.  and  now  ckiefly  ineloded  in  Ihe  town  of  Conpion, 
Rfaof'e  Island,  and  commonly  called  aeconel. 
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Aemselyes  in  like  m&DDen    Out  of  42^«we  can  give  names  of  three  only — 
Totahmety  TSinuokum  and  Sausamaiu 

It  appears  from  the  following  letter  from  Awashonks  to  Governor  Prince,  that 
those  who  submitted  themselves,  delivered  up  their  arms  to  the  English : — 

'^August  11, 1671,  Honored  sir,  I  have  received  a  very  great  favor  from 
your  honor,  in  ydbrs  of  the  7th  instant,  and  as  you  are  pleased  to  signify, 
that  if  1  continue  ftdthflil  to  the  agreement  made  with  yourselves  at  Flim- 
outh,  I  may  ej^ct  all  just  fiivors  from  your  honor.  I  am  fully  resolved, 
while  I  live,  with  all  fidelity  to  stand  to  my  engagement,  and  in  a  peaceable 
submission  to  your  commands,  according  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability. 
It  is  true,  and  I  am  very  sensible  thereof)  that  there  are  some  Indians  who 
do  seek  an  advantage  against  me,  for  my  submitting  to  his  majesty's  authority 
in  your  jurisdiction,  but  being  conscious  to  myself  of  my  integrity  and  real 
intentions  of  peace,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  afford  me  all  due  encourage- 
ment and  protection.  I  had  resolved  to  send  in  all  my  guns,  being  six  in 
number,  according  to  the  intimation  of  my  letter ;  but  two  of  them  were  so 
large,  the  messengers  were  not  able  to  carry  them.  I  since  proffered  to 
leave  them  with  Mr.  Barker,  but  he  not  having  any  order  to  receive  them, 
told  me  he  conceived  1  might  do  well  to  send  them  to  Bfr.  w^n^,  who  is  a 
person  concerned  in  the  jurisdiction,  which  I  resolved  to  do;  but  since 
then  an  Indian,  known  by  the  name  of  Broad-faced-tmU,  stole  one  of  them 
out  of  the  wiffwam  in  the  night,  and  is  run  awav  with  it  to  Mount  Hope ; 
the  other  I  think  to  send  to  Mr.  Almy.  A  list  of  those  that  are  obedient  to 
me,  and,  I  hope,  and  am  persuaded,  faithful  to  you,  is  here  enclosed.  Hon- 
ored sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  further,  but  desiring  your  peace  and  pros- 
perity, in  which  I  look  at  my  own  to  be  included,  I  remain,  your  nufeigned 
servant,  X  Awasuhcks." 

0 

This  letter  was  veiy  probably  written  by  Mr.  Barker,  named  in  it. 

October  30, 1671,  Crovemor  Prince  wrote  to  Atoaahonksy  that  he  had  received 
the  list  of  names  of  her  men  and  husband,  that  freely  submitted  themselves 
to  his  majesty's  authority ;  and  assured  her  that  the  English  would  befriend 
her  on  aJi  just  occasions ;  but  intimates  her  disappointment  and  his  own, 
that  she  had  succeeded  no  better  in  procuring  the  submission  of  her 
subjects.  ^  Though,"  he  continued,  ^  I  fiiult  not  you,  with  any  failing  to 
endeavor,  only  to  notice  your  good  persuasions  of  them  outwent  meir 
deserts,  for  aught  yet  appeareth.  I  could  have  wished  they  had  been  wiser 
for  themselves,  especially  your  two  sons,  that  may  probably  succeed  you  in 
your  government,  and  your  brother  also,  who  is  so  nearly  tied  unto  you  by 
nature.  Do  they  think  themselves  so  great  as  to  disregard  and  affiront  hfs 
majesty's  interest  and  authority  here ;  and  the  amity  of  the  English  ?  Cer- 
tainly, if  diey  .do,  I  think  they  did  much  disservice,  and  wish  they  would 
yet  show  themselves  wiser,  before  it  be  too  late."  He  closed  by  recom- 
mending her  to  send  some  of  hers  to  the  next  court,  to  desire  their  arms, 
that  her  people  might  have  the  use  of  them  in  the  approaching  season. 
Desires  her  to  let  him  hear  from  her  and  her  husband. 

On  the  20  June,  1672,  the  foUowinff  writing  appears  on  record :  Whereas 
Aufo^mnekes,  si]|ua-sachem,  stand  indebted  vnto  Mr.  John  Jtlmey  the  sume  of 
j&25  to  be  paid  m  porke  att  three  pence  a  pound,  or  peage  att  16  peney,  and 
20  pole  of  stone  wall  att  £4,  which  stone  wall,  or  £4,  is  to  be  vnderstood  to 
be  prte  of  the  fiue  and  twenty  pound,"  therefore  Awuhonks,  having  failed 
to  pay  agreeably  to  her  promise,  agrees  to  set  off  land  on  the  north  side  of 
**  the  Indian  field,"  next  Punkateesett,  on  the  east  line  till  it  meets  with  "  a 
great  runing  brooke,"  thence  northerly  to  a  fimsh  meadow,  thence  bounded  to 
the  river  by  a  salt  cove  ^— this  ^  is  morgaged  vnto  the  court  of  Plymouth  "  for 
the  payment  of  said  debt,  which  debt  is  to  henaid  10  of  February,  lt>72,  O.  S. 

**^  The  mark  X*qf  Awashuickxs." 

To  illustrate  the  connections  and  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Awaihonki, 
we  give  fit>m  the  Records  of  Plimou3i  tlie  following  exceedingly  valuable 
ftcts: — 
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Ju^  14, 1673.  ^  Whereas  Mamantwmf  [a  son  of  Ai9a$honk»]  hath  bv  Adl 
and' clear  testimony  proved  to  this  court,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  bretnreni 
the  sons  of  ToUmty^  and  a  kinsman  of  theirs  called  •^numpashf  [commonly 
written  ATumpoak,]  son  to  P<^utUawagg,  that  they  are  the  chief  proprietors 
and  sachems  of  Saoonett,  or  places  commonly  so  called ;  and  ^et  it  being 
also  probable  that  Tahtchurtna  *  Awa»hundke$  and  those  of  that  kmdred  who 
are  of  the  same  stock,  the  more  remote  may  hare  some  right  to  lands  there, 
as  they  ai%  relations  to  the  above  said  Mamantwcnft  &c.  and  have  been  long 
inliabitants  of  that  place.  This  court  advisetii  that  convenient  proportions 
of  land  be  settled  on  the  above  said  Tatacamana  Awashanka,  ^c.  at  Saconett 
aforesaid ;  concerning  which,  the  above  said  Maana-n/tway  and  his  brethren 
and  kinsman  who  have  proved  their  right  to  those  lands  do  not  or  cannot 
agree,  this  court  do  appoint  that  some  meet  persons,  by  order  of  this  court, 
shall  repair  to  the  place,  and  make  settlement  of  the  said  lands  by  certain 
and  known  boundaries  to  intent  that  peace  may  be  continued  among  the 
said  Indians,  and  they  may  all  be  accommodated  for  their  subsisting  and 
payment  of  their  debts  ia  an  orderly  way." 

The  same  year,  we  hear  again  of  Tckanumoy  or,  as  he  is  then  called, 
Tofomonfia,  who^  with  his  brother  SmusmaJtly  having  endeavored  to  hinder 
the  English  from  possessing  some  lands  in  Dartmouth,  was,  from  some 
consideration,  not  named,  induced  to  relinquish  his  right  to  thenL  And  the 
next  year,  1674,  Mtananawadiifj  or,  as  his  name  was  before  written,  Mama- 
newMj  surrendered  his  right  also.  The  rights  of  these  Indians,  it  is  said, 
had  been  sold  by  others. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Attaahonks  until  about  the  commencement  ofPhSUf^t 
war.  The  year  before  this  war,  Mr.  Btt^amin  Ckurdtj  afterwards  the  famous 
and  well'known  Colonel  Cfbure^  f  settled  upon  the  peninsula  of  Sogkonate,]n 
the  midst  of  AwcuiunMs  people.  This  peninsula  is  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Narraganset  Bay,  against  the  south-east  end  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island 
Here  he  lived  in  the  greatest  friendship  with  these  Indians,  until  the  spring  of 
the  year  1675^  when  suddenly  a  war  was  talked  of,  and  messengers  were  sent 
by  Philip  to  AwaahmkBy  to  engage  her  in  it  She  so  iar  listened  to  their  persua- 
srans,  as  to  call  her  principal  people  together,  and  make  a  ffreat  dance ;  and  be- 
cause she  respected  Mr.  Chuxnk,  she  sent  privately  for  him  &o,  Chmth  took  wil^ 
him  a  man  that  well  understood  Indian,  and  went  directly  to  the  place  appoint- 
ed. Here  they  found  hundreds  of  Indians  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of 
her  dominions.  AwoBhonJa  heraelf  in  a  foaming  sweat,  was  leading  the  dance ; 
but  when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Ckurck  was  4;ome,  she  stopped  short,  and 
sat  down  ;  ordered  her  chiefs  into  her  presence,  and  then  invited  Mr.  Chwrek, 
All  being  seated,  she  informed  him  that  Metcuxniui,  that  is,  Philip,  had  sent 
six  of  his  men  to  urge  her  to  join  vrith  him  in  prosecuting  a  war  against  the 
English.  She  said  these  messengers  informed  her  that  me  Umpamea,  t  that 
is,  Plimouth  men,  were  gathering  a  great  army  to  invade  his  countiy,  and 
wished  to  know  of  him  if  this  were  truly  the  case.  He  told  her  that  it  was 
entirely  without  foundation,  for  he  had  but  just  come  frt>m  Plimouth,  and  no 
preparations  of  an^  kind  were  making,  nor  did  he  believe  any  thoughts  of 
war  were  entertamed  by  any  of  the  head  men  there.  ''He  asked  her 
whether  she  thought  he  would  have  brought  up  his  goods  to  settle  in  tfa^t 
place,"  if  he  in  the  least  apprehended  a  war ;  at  which  she  seemed  some- 
what convinced.  Awathonka  then  ordered  the  six  Pokanokets  into  their 
presence.  These  made  an  imposing  appearance,  having  their  faces  painted, 
and  their  hair  so  cut  as  to  represent  a  cock's  comb ;  it  being  all  shaved  from 
each  side  of  the  head,  left  onlya  tuft  upon  the  crown,  which  extended  fh>m 
tibe  ibiehead  to  the  ocdpuL    They  had  powdei^homs  and  shot-bags  at  the&r 

*  Or  Tokamona,  kiHed  by  the  Narragansets,  not  long  aller,  protmbly  in  1674. 

t  After  an  active  life,  tpent  chiefly  in  bis  eouutry'*  service,  be  died  suddenly  at  hit  hmI- 
deuce  in  Comptoa.  then  called  Little  Compton,  17  Jan.  1718>  in  the  78  year  of  his  age.  Ha 
had  become  eorpaleat,  and  ieened  hnprBtsed  with  the  idea  that  he  shoald  aol  live  long.  Ths 
mornings  before  nis  deadi,  be  rode  S  mues  to  visit  an  only  sister.  On  leaving  her,  he  bid  her 
''a  last  farewell."  As  he  was  returning  home,  his  horse  slumbled  and  threw  nim.  In  the  fall 
a  blood-vessel  was  rupturedi  and  he  died  in  about  12  hours. 

t  Vmpamt  and  Apawm  were  Indian  names  of  Pltmoudi. 
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backs,  which  denoted  war]i)Ee  messenffera  of  their,  nation.  She  now  in- 
fimned  them  of  what  Captain  Ckurch  had  said.  Upon  which  they  diacovered 
disaatiafaction,  and  a  warm  talk  followed,  but  n^wadionks  aoon  put  an  end  to 
it ;  after  which  she  told  Mr.  Ckurch  that  Philip  had  told  his  messengers  to 
tell  her,  that,  unless  she  joined  with  him,  he  would  send  over  some  of  his 
wairiors,  privatelv,  to  kill  the  cattle  and  bum  the  houses  of  the  English, 
which  thev  would  think  to  be  done  by  her  men,  and  consequently  would  fall 
upon  her.* 

Mr.  Ckurch  asked  the  Mount  Hopes  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  the 
bullets  in  their  possession,  to  which  they  scoffingly  answered,  "  to  shoot 
pigeons  with."  Chuardt  then  told  ^ffboathonks  that,  \f  Philip  were  resolved  on 
war,  ^  her  best  way  would  be  to  knock  thosb  six  Mount  Hopes  on  the  head, 
and  shelter  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  English."  Whefi  they  under- 
stood this,  they  were  very  silent,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  worthy  a 
man  as  Churn  should  be  the  first  to  recommend  murder,  and  a  lasting  re- 
membrance is  due  to  the  wisdom  of  AtoathonkSj  that  his  unadvised  counsel 
was  not  put  in  execution.  « 

These  six  Pokanokets  came  over  to  Sogkonate  with  two  of  AwashofJa^g 
men,  who  seemed  very  favorably  inclined  to  the  measures  of  PhUip.  They 
expressed  themselves  with  great  indignation,  at  the  rash  advice  of  CkurdL 
Another  of  her  men,  called  IMUt-^ifca^  one  of  her  council,  was  so  enraged, 
that  he  would  then  have  taken  Churcks  life,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented. 
His  design  was  to  get  Mr.  Ckurch  aside  from  the  rest,  under  a  pretence  of 
private  talk,  and  to  have  assassinated  him  when  he  was  off  his  guard.  But 
some  of  his  firiends,  seeing  throuffb  the  artifice,  prevented  it 

The  advice  of  Ckurch  was  aaopted,  or  that  part  which  directed  that 
Jhixu^wnkB  should  immediately  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  she  desired  him  to  go  immediately  to  Plimouth  and  make  the  ar- 
rangement, to  which  he  agreed.  After  kindly  thanking  him  for  his  infbnna^ 
tion  and  advice,  elie  sent  vwo  of  her  men  with  him  to  his  house,  to  guard 
him.  These  urged  him  to  secure  his  goods,  lest,  in  his  absence,  the  enemy 
should  come  and  destroy  them ;  but  he  would  not,  because  such  a  step  might 
be  thought  a  kind  of  preparation  for  hostilities ;  but  told  them,  that  in  case 
hostilities  were  begun,  they  might  convey  his  effects  to  a  place  of  saiety. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Plimouth,  where  he  arrived  7  June,  1675. 

In  his  way  to  Plimouth,  he  met,  at  Pocasset,  the  husband  of  Wcdamoo^ 
He  was  just  returned  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hope,  and  confirmed 
idl  that  had  been  said  about  Philip's  intentions  to  begin  a  war.  But  before 
Mr.  Ckurch  could  return  aeain  to  ^washanks,  the  war  commenced,  and  all  com- 
mimication  was  at  an  encL  This  he  very  much  regretted,  and  the  benevolent 
Jkpaahonks  was  carried  away  in  the  tide  of  PhUip^a  successes,  which,  as  she 
was  circumstanced,  was  her  only  alternative. 

Mr.  Chardi  was  wounded  at  the  great  swamp  fight,  19  December  follow- 
ing, and  remained  upon  Rhode  Iskuid  until  about  the  middle  of  May  1676. 
He  now  resolved  to  engage  again  in  the  war,  and,  taking  passage  in  a  sloop 
bound  to  Barnstable,  arrived  at  Plimouth  the  first  Tuesday  in  June.  The 
governor  and  other  ofilcers  of  government  were  highly  pleased  to  see  him, 
and  desired  him  to  take  the  command  of  a  cor^pany  of  men  to  be  inmae- 
^Cately  sent  out,  to  which  he  consented.  We  thus  notice  CkurdCs  proceed- 
ing, because  it  led  to  important  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  Jhoa- 
aMtiks,  Before  he  set  out  with  the  soldiers  raised  at  Plimouth,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  first  return  to  Rhode  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  other 
forces  to  be  joined  with  Ihem.  In  his  return  to  the  island,  as  he  passed  from 
Sogkonesset,  now  called  WoofTa  HxAe^  to  the  island,  and  when  he  came  against 
Sogkonate  Point,  some  of  the  enemy  were  seen  fishing  upon  the  rocks.  He 
was  now  in  an  open  canoe,  which  he  had  hired  at  Sogkonesset,  and  two 
Indians  to  paddle  it  He  ordered  them  to  go  so  near  the  rocks  that  he  might 
■peak  with  those  upon  them ;  being  persuiMled  that  if  he  could  have  an  op- 
poftunity,  he  might  still  gain  over  the  Sogkonates  to  the  side  of  the  EnglisJ]^ 

*  This  may  stxengtben  the  belief  that  Philip  put  in  practice  a  similar  expedieni  to  gain  the 
Mohawiu  to  bif  caosOi  at  we  have  leea  id  his  hfe. 
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for  he  knew  they  never  had  any  real  attachment  to  PhSLvp^  and  were  now  in 
his  interest  only  from  necessity.  They  accordingly  paddled  towards  them, 
who  made  siffns  for  them  to  approach;  but  when  they  had  got  pretty 
near,  they  skulked  away  among  the  rocks,  and  could  not  be  seen.  Tlie  canoe 
then  paddled  off  apdn,  lest  they  should  be  fired  upon ;  which  when  those 
among  the  rocks  observed,  they  showed  themselves  again,  and  called  to  them 
to  come  ashore ;  and  said  they  wished  to  speak  with  thenL  The  Indians  in 
the  canoe  answered  them,  but  those  on  shore  informed  them  that  the  waves 
dashed  so  upon  the  rocks  that  they  could  not  understand  a  word  they  said. 
Ckurcfi  now  made  signs  for  two  of  them  to  go  along  upon  the  shore  to  a 
beach,  where  one  could  see  a  good  space  round,  whether  any  others  were 
near.  Immediately  two  ran  to  the  place,  one  without  any  arms,  but  the 
other  had  a  lance.  Knowing  Ckurdi  to  be  in  the  boat,  they  urged  him  to 
come  on  shore,  and  said  they  wanted  to  discourse  with  him.  }^  told  him 
that  had  the  lance,  that  if  he  would  carry  it  away  at  considerable  distance, 
and  leave  it,  he  would.  This  he  readily  did.  Mr.  Church  then  went  ashore, 
left  one  of  his  Indians  to  guard  the  canoe,  and  the  other  he  stationed  upon 
the  beach  to  give  notice  if  any  should  approach.  He  was  surprised  to  nnd 
that  Creorgt  was  one  of  them,  a  very  good  man,  and  the  last  Sogkonate  he 
had  spoken  with,  being  one  of  those  sent  to  guard  him  to  his  house,  and  to 
whom  he  had  given  charge  of  his  goods  when  he  undertook  his  mission  to 
Plimouth.  On  being  asked  what  he  wanted  that  he  called  him  ashore, 
answered,  "that  he  took  him  for  Church,  as  soon  as  he  heard  his  voice  in  the 
canoe,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  see  him  alive.**  He  also  told  him  that  Awa- 
ahonks  was  in  a  swamp  about  three  miles  off,  and  that  she  had  left  Philip  and 
did  not  intend  to  return  to  him  any  more ;  and  wished  Mr.  Church  to  stay 
while  ho  should  go  and  call  her.  This  Church  did  not  think  prudent,  but 
said  he  would  come  again  and  speak  with  Jiwashonka,  and  some  other  Indians 
that  he  should  name.  He  therelbre  told  George  to  notify  Awashonks,  her  son 
PeUr,  their  chief  captain,  and  one  Mmpashf  to  meet  him  two  days  after  at  a 
certain  rock,  **at  the  lower  end  of  Capt  BxckmontTa  farm,  which  was  a 
very  noted  place."  It  was  provided  that  if  that  day  should  prove  stormy,  the 
next  pleasant  day  should  be  improved.  They  pai*ted  with  cordiality,  Georg& 
to  carry  the  news  to  Awashonks,  and  Church  lor  Newport 

On  being  made  acauainted  with  Churches  intention  to  visit  those  Indians, 
the  government  of  Rhode  Island  marvelled  much  at  ^is  presumption,  and 
wotud  not  five  him  any  permit  under  their  hands ;  assunng  him  that  the 
Indians  would  kill  hioL  They  said  also  that  it  was  madness  on  his  part, 
after  such  signal  services  as  he  had  done,  to  throw  away  his  life  in  such  a 
manner.  Neither  could  any  entreaties  of  friends  alter  his  resolution,  and 
he  made  ready  for  his  departure  It  was  his  intention  to  have  taken  with 
him  one  Damd  ffUcox,^  a  man  who  well  understood  the  Indian  language,  but 
the  government  utterly  refused  him ;  so  that  his  whole  retinue,  in  this  im- 
portant embassy,  consisted  only  of  himself  his  own  man,  and  the  two  Indians 
who  conducted  him  from  Soffkonesset  As  an  important  item  in  his  outfit, 
must  be  mentioned  a  botUe  ojrunij  and  a  roU  of  tobacco^ 

The  day  appointed  having  arrived,  after  paddling  about  three  miles,  they 
came  to  the  appointed  rock,  where  the  Indians  were  ready  to  receive  them, 
a>id  gave  him  their  hands  in  token  of  friendship.  They  went  back  from  the 
shore  about  fifty  yards,  for  a  convenient  place  for  consultation,  when  all  at 
once  rose  up  from  the  high  grass,  a  great  many  Indians,  so  that  they  were 
entirely  encompassed.  They  were  all  armed  with  ffims,  spears  and  hatchets ; 
faces  painted  and  hair  trimmed,  in  complete  warlike  array.  If  ever  a  man 
knew  fear,  we  should  apprahend  it  would  discover  itself  upon  an  occasion 
like  this.  But,  judging  from  his  conduct,  we  should  say  he  was  one  of  those 
"who  never  felt  fear." 

As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  Mr.  Church  told  Awashmks  that  George  had 
said  that  she  desired  to  see  him,  about  making  peace  with  the  English.    She 

*  1667,  "  Daniel  WiUeocket  tooke  the  oalh  off  6delitie  this  court/'    Plim,  Rec, 
In  164t,  one  Wilcox  set  op  a  trading  house  in  ihe  Narragansct  country.    See  CaUendtr'B 
Cent,  Duamrtt,  38.    If  ho  were  the  same,  it  will  well  account  for  bis  being  an  interpreter. 
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aaid,  ''Yes."  Then,  said  Mr.  Church,  '*it  is  customary  when  people  raeet  to 
treat  of  peace,  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  and  not  to  appear  in  such  hostile  fbmi 
as  your  people  da**  At  this  there  was  much  murmuring^  among  them,  and 
JluHuIumks  asked  him  what  arms  they  should  lay  aside.  Seeing  their  dis- 
pleasure, he  said,  only  their  guns,  for  form's  sake.  With  one  consent  they 
then  laid  away  their  guns,  and  came  and  sat  down.  He  then  drew  out  his 
bottle  of  rum,  and  asked  Awouihovks  whether  she  had  lived  so  long  up  at 
Wachusett  *  as  to  forget  to  drink  occapechea*  Then,  drinking  to  her,  he  ob- 
served she  watched  him  very  narrowly  to  see  whether  he  swallowed,  and, 
on  offering  it  to  her,  she  wished  him  to  drink  again.  He  then  told  her  there 
was  no  poison  in  it,  and,  pouring  some  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  sipped  it 
up.  After  he  had  taken  a  second  hearty  dram,  Jltoashonks  ventured  to  do 
likewise ;  then  she  passed  it  among  her  attendants.  The  tobacco  was  next 
passed  round,  and  they  began  to  talk.  Awashonks  wanted  to  know  why  lie 
nad  not  come,  as  he  promised,  the  year  before,  observing  that,  if  he  hadi,  she 
and  her  people  had  Jiot  joined  with  PhUip.  He  told  her  he  was  prevented 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  mentioned  that  he  made  an  attempt, 
notwithstanding,  soon  after  he  lefl  her,  and  got  as  far  as  Punkatesse,  when 
a  multitude  of  enemies  set  upon  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  A  great 
murmur  now  arose  among  the  warriors,  and  one,  a  fierce  and  gigantic  fel- 
low, raised  his  war  club,  with  intention  to  have  killed  Mr.  Churai,  but  some 
laid  hold  on  him  and  prevented  him.  They  informed  him  that  this  fellow's 
brother  was  killed  in  the  fight  at  Punkateaie,  and  that  he  said  it  was  Ckurdk 
that  killed  him,  and  he  woiud  now  have  his  blood.  Church  told  them  to  tell 
him  that  his  brother  befan  first,  and  that  if  he  had  done  as  he  had  directed 
him,  he  would  not  have  oeen  hurt  The  chief  captain  now  ordered  silence, 
telling  them  they  should  talk  no  more  about  old  matters,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  tumult,  and  an  agreement  was  soon  concluded.  Aioashonks  agreed  to 
serve  the  English  *^  in  what  way  she  was  able,"  provided  ^  Plimoutn  would 
firmly  engage  to  her  that  she  and  all  of  her  people,  and  their  wives  and 
children  should  have  their  lives  spared,  and  none  of  them  transported  out  of 
the  country."  This,  Church  told  her  he  did  not  doubt  in  the  least  but  Plimouth 
would  consent  to. 

Things  being  thus  matured,  the  chief  captain  stood  up,  and,  afler  express- 
ing the  great  respect  he  had  for  Mr.  Church,  said,  ^  Sir,  if  you  will  pLeoae 
accept  of  me  and  mv  men,  and  will  head  us,  we  will  fight  for  you,  and  will 
help  you  to  Philiya  nead  before  the  Indian  com  be  ripe."  We  do  not  ex- 
pect that  this  chief  pretended  to  possess  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  certainly 
JHe  was  a  truer  prophet  than  many  who  have  made  the  pretension. 

Mr.  Church  would  have  taken  a  few  of  the  men  with  him,  and  ^ne  di- 
rectly tiirough  the  woods  to  Plimouth ;  but  Aioashonks  insisted  that  it  would 
be  very  hazardous.  He  therefore  agreed  to  return  to  the  island  and  proceed 
by  water,  and  so  would  take  in  some  of  their  company  at  Soffkonate  Point, 
which  was  accordingly  brought  about  And  here  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  friendship,  now  renewed  by  the  industry  of  Mr.  Church,  was  never 
afterward  broken.  M^y  of  these  Indians  always  accompanied  Church  in  his 
memorable  expeditions,  and  rendered  great  service  to  the  English.  When 
PhUip^B  war  was  over.  Church  went  to  reside  again  among  them,  and  the 
greatest  harmony  always  prevailed.  But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our  nar- 
rative : — 

On  returning  to  the  island.  Mr.  Church  ^  was  at  great  piuns  and  charge  to 
ffet  a  vessel,  but  with  unaccountable  disappointments;  sometimes  by  the 
fidseness,  and  sometimes  by  the  &int-hearteaness  of  men  that  he  bargained 
with,  and  sometimes  by  wind  and  weather,  &c."  he  was  hindered  a  long 
time.  At  length,  Mr.  Jinlhony  Low,  of  Swansey,  happening  to  put  into  the 
harbor,  and  although  bound  to  the  westward,  on  being  made  acquainted  vnth 
Mr.  Churches  case,  said  he  would  run  the  venture  of  bis  vessel  and  cargo  to 
wait  upon  him.  But  when  they  arrived  at  Sogkonate  Point,  although  the 
Indians  were  there  according  to  agreement  waiting  upon  the  rocks,  they  met 

^  *  She  had  payned  the  nrecediiu(  winter,  it  would  seem,  with  Philip* t  people  on  the  fro« 
tien  of  MasMfiboaettf 
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with  a  contrary  wind,  and  bo  rough  a  sea,  that  none  but  Pder  AwoihonkM 
coulcf  get  on  board.  This  he  did  at  great  peril,  having  only  an  old  lHt>ken 
canoe  to  get  ofT  in.  The  wind  and  rain  now  forced  them  up  into  Pocasset 
Sound,  and  they  were  obliged  to  bear  away,  and  return  round  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  to  Newport 

Chunk  now  dismissed  Mr.  Loto^  as  he  viewed  their  effort  against  the  wil> 
of  Providence.^  He  next  drew  up  an  account  of  what  had  passed,  and  de- 
spatched Pder^  on  the  9  July,  by  way  of  Sogkonate,  to  Plimouth. 

Major  Bradford  *  having  now  arrived  with  an  army  at  Pocasset,  Mr.  Church 
repaired  to  him,  and  told  him  of  his  transactions  and  ensagements  with 
Aioa^onkg.  Bradford  directed  him  to  go  and  inform  her  of  his  arrival,  which 
he  did.  Awca^wnks  doubtless  now  discovered  much  uneasiness  and  anxiety, 
but  Mr.  Church  told  her  ^  that  if  she  would  be  advised  and  observe  order,  she 
nor  her  people  need  not  fear  being  hurt.**  He  directed  her  to  get  all  her 
people  togetiier,  ^lest,  if  they  should  be  found  straggling  about,  mischief 
might  Hght  on  them;"  and  that  the  next  day  the  army  would  march  down 
into  the  neck  to  receive  her.  After  begging  him  to  consider  the  short  time 
die  had  to  collect  them  together,  she  promised  to  do  the  best  she  could,  and 
he  left  her. 

Accordingly,  two  days  alter,  she  met  the  army  at  Punkateese.  Au>a&honk» 
was  now  unnecessarily  perplexed  by  the  stem  carriage  of  Major  Bradford, 
For  she  expected  her  men  would  have  been  employed  in  the  army;  but 
instead  of  that  he  ^  presently  gave  forth  orders  for  Awashor^a,  and  all  her 
subjects^  both  men,  women  and  children,  to  repair  to  Sandvrich,  and  to  be 
there  upon  peril,  in  six  days."  Church  was  also  quite  disconcerted  by  this 
unexpected  order,  but  all  reasoning  or  remonstrance  was  of  no  avail  with 
the  commander  in  chief.  He  told  Mr.  Church  he  would  employ  him  if  he 
chose,  but  as  for  the  Indians,  "  he  would  not  be  concerned  with  them,"  and 
accordingly  sent  them  off  with  a  flag  of  truce,  under  the  direction  of  Jack 
HavenSy  an  Indian  who  had  never  been  engaged  in  the  war.  Mr.  Church  told 
JhjKuhonks  not  to  be  concerned,  but  it  was  best  to  obey  orders,  and  he  would 
shortly  meet  her  at  Sandwich. 

According  to  promise,  Church  went  by  way  of  Plimouth  to  meet  the  Sog- 
konates.  Toe  governor  of  Plimouth  was  highly  pleased  at  the  account 
Church  gave  him  of  the  Indians,  and  so  much  was  he  now  satisfied  of  his 
superior  abilities  and  skill,  that  h^  desired  him  to  be  commissioned  in  the 
country^s  service.  He  left  Plimouth  the  same  day  with  six  attendants, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Jabez  Howland,  and  Mr.  MUhomied  SouUuoorth  They 
slept  at  Sandwich  the  first  night,  and  here  taking  a  few  more  men,  agreeably 
to  the  governor's  orders,  proceeded  to  Jigawam^  a  small  river  of  Rochester, 
where  they  expected  to  meet  the  Indians.  Some  of  his  company  now 
became  discouraged,  presuming,  perhaps,  the  Indians  were  treacherous,  and 
half  of  them  returned  home.  When  they  came  to  Sippican  River,  which 
empties  into  Buzzard's  Bay  in  Rochester,  Mr.  Hotpland  was  so  fatigued  that 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  him,  he  being  in  ^ears,  and  somewhat  corpulent 
Cfvmh  left  two  nHU-e  with  him  as  a  reserve,  m  case  he  should  be  obhg[ed  to 
retreat  The^  soon  came  to  the  shore  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and,  hearing  a 
gieat  noise  at  considerable  distance  from  them,  upon  the  bank,  were  pres- 

-  ■  ■  1. 1  ■■  I     .1.  ■ .    I .^ 

*  Out  of  a  curious  book  we  take  the  following  note,  as,  besides  giving  us  an  interesting 
fact  concerning  the  major,  it  contains  others  or  value.  It  was  written  in  1697.  At  that 
time,  some  pretended  that  the  age  of  people  was  much  shorter  in  America  than  in  Europe} 
wfaicB  Kave  rise  to  what  we  are  about  to  extract— Jfary  Brown  was  the  first-born  of  New- 
bury, llass.,  who  married  a  Qodfry ;  and.  says  our  book,  she  "  is  yet  alive,  and  is  become 
the  mother  and  grandmother  of  many  chilarcn.''  "  The  mention  of  Mary  Brown  brings  to 
our  mind  an  idle  whimsey,  as  if  persons  bom  in  New  England  would  be  short-lived  3  wfaereu. 
the  natives  live  long.  And  a  judgment  cooceming  Engmhmen  cannot  well  be  made  till  SO 
w  aO  years  hence.  Capt.  Peregriftt  White,  bom  [on  board  the  Ma^/ioteer]  Nov.  1630. 
jiyet  dive,  and  like  to  live.  [Ke  died  7  yean  aAer,  in  17011  Major  WiUiam  Brad/ord 
u  more  than  73  years  old,  and  hath  worn  a  bullet  in  bis  flesh  above  20  of  them,  [whicn  be 


£«rA,  59, 60. 
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ently  in  sight  of  a  <<yast  company  of  Indians,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  some  on 
horseback,  running  races,  some  at  foot-ball,  some  catching  eels  and  flat  fish 
in  the  water,  some  clamming,  fee."     They  now  had  to   find  out   what 
Indians  these  were,  before  they  dared  make  themselves  known  to  them. 
Chttrch  therefore  halloed,  and  two  Indians  that  were  at  a  distance  from  the 
rest,  rode  up  to  him,  to  find  out  what  the  noise  meant    They  were  very 
much  surprised  when  they  found  themselves  so  near  Englishmen,  and  turned 
their  horses  to  nm,  but.  Church  making  himself  known  to  them,  they  gave 
him  the  desired  information.    He  sent  for  Jade  Hoeotns-,  who  immediately 
came.    And  when  he  had  confirmed  what  the  others  had  related,  there 
arrived  a  large  number  of  them  on  horseback,  well  armed.    These  treated 
the  English  very  reiSpectfully.    Ckurch  then  sent  Jack  to  AtoaahmkB^  to  inform 
her  that  he  would  sup  witn  her  that  ni^ht,  and  lodge  in  her  tent.     In  tiie 
mean  time,  the  English  returned  with  their  friends  they  had  left  at  Sippican. 
When  they  came  to  the  Indian  company,  they  "  were  immediately  conducted 
to  a  shelter,  open  on  one  side,  whither  Jkoashonks  and  her  chiefs  soon  came 
and  paid  their  respects."    When  this  had  taken  place,  there  were  great 
shouts  made  by  the  ^multitudes,"  which  ^made  the  heavens  to  ring."  About 
sunset,  ^  the  J^etaps  *  came  running  from  all  quarters,  laden  with  the  tops  of 
dry  pines,  and  the  like  combustible  matter,  making  a  huge  pile  thereotj  near 
Mr.  Churches  shelter,  on  the  open  side  thereof.    But  by  mis  time  supper  was 
brought  in,  in  three  dishes,  viz.  a  curious  young  bass  in  one  dish,  eels  and 
fiat  nsh  in  a  second,  and   shell  fish  in  a  third ; "  but  salt  was  wanting. 
When  the  supper  was  finished,  *^  the  mighty  pile  of  pine  knots  and  tops, 
&c.  was  fired,  and  all  the  Indians,  great  and  small,  gathered  in  a  ring  around 
it    Aufoshonks,  with  the  eldest  of  her  people,  men  and  women  mixed,  kneel- 
ing down,  made  the  first  ring  next  the  fire,  and  all  the  lusty  stout  men 
standing  up  made  the  next ;  and  then  all  the  rabble,  in  a  confused  crew, 
surrounded  on  the  outside.    Then  the  chief  captain  stepped  in  between  the 
rings  and  the  fire,  with  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  hatchet  in  the  other, 
danced  round  the  fire,  and  began  to  fi^ht  with  it,  making  mention  of  all  the 
several  nations  and  companies  of  Indians  in  the  country  that  were  enemies 
to  the  English.    And  at  naminj? '  of  every  particular  tribe  of  Indians,  he 
would  draw  out  and  fight  a  new  nre-brand,  and  at  his  finishing  his  fight  with 
each  particular  fire-brand,  would  bow  to  Mr.  Church  and  thank  him."    When 
he  had  named  over  all  the  tribes  at  war  with  the  English,  he  stuck  his  spear 
and  hatchet  in  the  ground,  and  left  the  ring,  and  then  another  8tep|)ed  in, 
and  acted  over  the  same  farce ;  trying  to  act  with  more  fury  than  tiie  first 
After  about  a  half  a  dozen  had  gone  through  with  the  performance,  their 
chief  captain  stepped  to  Mr.  Churchy  and  told  him  **•  they  were  making 
soldiers  for  him,  and  what  they  had  been  doing  was  all  one  swearing  of 
them."    Awashonks  and  her  chiefs  next  came  and  told  him  "•  that  now  tliey 
were  all  engaged  to  fight  for  the  English."    At  this  time  AuHxshonks  presented 
to  Mr.  Chm:h  a  very  fine  gun.    The  next  day,  July  22,  he  selected  a  number 
of  her  men,  and  proceeded  to  Plimouth.    A  commission  was  given  him, 
and,  being  joined  with  a  number  of  English,  volunteers,  commenced  a  suc- 
cessful series  of  exploits,  in  which  these  Sogkonates  bore  a  conspicuous 
part,  but  have  never,  since  the  days  of  Chvrdiy  been  any  where  noticed  as 
they  deserved. 

It  is  said  f  that  Aioashonka  had  two  isons ;  the  youngest  was  JVUliam  Mom- 
mxfnewitf  who  was  put  to  a  grammar  school,  and  learned  the  Latin  language, 
and  was  intended  for  college,  but  was  prevented  by  being  seized  with  uie 
pal^.  We  have  been  able  to  extend  the  interesting  memoir  of  the  family 
of  AuHishonks  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  much  beyond  any  before 
printed  accotmt ;  of  Tokamona  we  have  no  printed  notice,  except  what 
CkurchX  incidentally  mentions.  Some  of  his  Indian  soldiers  requested 
liberty  to  pursue  the  Narragansets  and  other  enemy  Indians,  immediately 

•  S'\pu(y}ns/rUndt,  in  Indian.  t  Coll.  M<ut.  Hist.  Soc. 

X  Hist,  rbifip's  War,  39.  It  is  usual  to  cite  Captain  Church  as  the  author  or  recorder  of 
his  own  actions  -,  it  is  so,  althou^^h  his  son  TTwmas  appears  as  the  writer  of  the  hislorv-  The 
truth  is,  the  father  dictated  to  the  son,  and  correctea  what  appeared  erroneous  a(\er  I'be  work 
was  written. 
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afler  they  had  captured  PhSlifi  wift  and  son.  <<  They  Baid  the  NarraganBeta 
were  ftesi  rogues,  and  they  wanted  to  be  reveneed  on  them,  for  killing  some 
of  their  relatioDS ;  named  TokkamumcL,  (Awashonfca  brother,)  and  some  others.^ 

About  130  years  ago,  i.  e.  1700,  there  were  100  Indian  men  of  the  Sog- 
konate  tribe,  a^d  the  general  assembly  appointed  Mmmaus  their  captain, 
who  lived  to  h^i  an  old  man,  and  died  about  1748,  after  the  taking  of  Cape 
Breton,  1745.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  made 
quite  a  respectable  religious  congregation ;  had  a  meeting-hoose  of  their 
own,  in  whic.i  they  were  instructed  by  Rev.  Mr.  BiUingSy  once  a  month,  on 
Sundaya  They  had  a  steady  preacher  among  themselves,  whose  name  was 
John  Simon.  i\  man  of  a  strong  mind. 

About  17  )0,  a  very  distressmg  fever  carried  off  many  of  this  tribe,  and  in 
1608  there  ivere  not  above  ten  in  Compton,  their  principal  residence. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  fiatisr  aeetnaU  tf  chiefs  eonspicutnts  in  PkMip*s  lotfr— Pumham — Talun  and 
iain — His  son  Qua<iualb — Chickon — Socokovoco — Fotock — His  residence — 
Comtdaint  against  WiUbaws  eneroaehmemts — Delivers  himself  up — Pvl  to  deathr^ 
Sroif  I- WALL-JOHN — A  great  captain — A  mason — His  men  greatly  annoy  ths 
English  army  in  Jfarraganset — Kills  several  of  them — They  bum  a  garrison,  and 
kill  ffUen  persons — A  traffic  in  Indian  prisoners— The  burning  of  Rehoboth  and 
Providence — John's  discourse  with  Roger  WilUams — Is  killed-^ agamoki^  John— 
Fate  of  Matoonas — Put  to  death  on  Boston  Common — His  son  hanged  for  mur- 
der — MoNoco — David — Andrew — James-the-printer —  Old-jethero — Sagamorx- 
8AM,  alias  Shoshanim — Visited  by  Eliot  in  1652 — Anecdote — Peter-jethero. 

PUMHAM,  it  may  be  truly  said,  "was  a  mighty  man  of  valor."  Our 
history  has  several  times  heretofore  brought  him  before  us,  and  we  shall 
DOW  proceed  to  relate  such  facts  concermng  him  as  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  He  was  sachem  of  Shawomet,  the  country  where  the  old  squaw- 
Bachem  Magnus  was  taken  and  slain,  as  in  her  life  we  have  shown. 

As  in  almost  evei^  other  case,  we  can  only  learn  how  to  estimate  the 
consequence  of  a  chief  from  the  story  of  his  enemies.  It  is  peculiarly  so  in 
the  bioffraphy  of  Pumham,  When  it  was  reported  that  he  was  slain,  every 
chronicler  seems  to  have  stood  ready,  with  the  ink  of  exultation  in  his  ^n, 
to  record  all  the  particulars  of  his  fall ;  and  to  make  it  appear  the  greater,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  they  have  sometimes  raised  many  to  a  height  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled,  for  that  object  But  it  was  not  so  in  the  case  ofPumhcau 
When  it  was  reported  at  Boston  that  he  was  kUled,  an  author  in  our  Chronide 
aaid,  "  If  it  is  so,  the  glory  of  that  nation  is  sunk  with  him  fwever." 

This  chief  was  brought  into  considerable  difficulty  by  the  English  as  early 
as  1645.  In  1642,  the  Rev.  Samvd  Gorton  took  refuge  in  his  country,  and 
was  kindly  treated  by  him;  and  in  January  the  next  year,  Mianimmomxiih 
&nd  Canonicvs  deeded  to  him  Mishawomet,  or  Shaomet.  which  he  afterward 
called  Warwicky  after  the  earl  of  that  name.  This  settlement  was  grievous 
to  the  Puritan  fathers  of  Massachusetts,  as  they  soon  showed  by  their 
resentment  to  J^Eantunnomoh ;  and  here  we  cannot  but  discover  the  germ  of 
all  the  subsequent  disasters  of  that  sachem.  Mr.  Gorton  was  kindly  treated 
by  him,  as  well  as  Pumham,  until  the  latter  was  ursed  by  Mr.  GortorCa- 
enemies  to  lay  claim  to  ihe  lands  he  h«d  purchased  of  imamtunnomohi  whom 
the  court  of  Massachusetts  declared  an  usurper,*  as  in  his  life  has  been  told. 

By  the  letters  of  the  unimpeachable  Roger  WUHama,  the  above  conclu- 
sions will  appear  evident  In  1656,  he  wrote  to  Massachusetts,  showing 
them  the  wretched  state  Warwick  was  in  from  their  difficulties  with  the 
Indians,  as  follows: — ^''Your  wisdoms  know  the  inhuman  insultations  of 
these  wild  creatures,  and  you  may  be  pleased  also  to  imagine,  that  they  have 
UK  been  sparing  of  your  name  as  the  patron  of  all  their  wickeduess  against 
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our  English  men,  women  and  children,  and  catde,  to  the  yearly  damage  of 
60,  80  and  100  £.  The  remedy  is,  (under  God,]  only  yom-  pleasure  that 
Pwnham  shall  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  town  or  colony."  *  Now  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  when  Warwick  was  purchased,  PumJiam  and 
some  other  inferior  sachems  received  presents  for  their  particular  interests  in 
what  was  sold,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Indians. 

The  Plimouth  j[>eople  had  their  share  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  havinff 
caused  Chuamaquin  to  lay  claim  to  the  same  place,  or  a  sachem  who  liyed 
with  him,  named  JSTawuKuhawiuck ;  between  whom  and  Pvmhcan  the  quarrel 
ran  so  high  that  the  former  stabbed  the  latter. 

The  amirs  of  Warwick  had  been  under  consideration  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  Colonies  for  several  years  before  this,  and  in  1649, 
thev  say,  *^  Vppon  a  question  betwixt  the  two  collouies  of  the  Massachusets 
and  Plymouth,  formerly  propounded,  and  now  again  renewed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Massachusetts,*  concerning  a  tract  of  land  now  or  lately 
belonffing  to  Pamham  and  Saeonoco,  two  Indian  sagamores  who  had  sub- 
mitted themselves  and  their  people  to  the  Massachusetts  goverment,  vppon 
part  of  which  landsom  Englisn,  ^besides  the  said  Indians,)  in  anno  1643,  were 
planted  and  settled."  The  decision  was,  that  though  the  said  tract  of  land 
nil  within  Plimouth  bounds,  it  should  henceforth  belong  to  Massachusetts. 

About  1646,  we  find  the  following  record  f  of  these  diiefs : — **  PamOiom 
and  Saamanoco  complaining  to  us  ^e  court  of  Mass.]  that  many  Indians 
dwelling  20  miles  beyond  them,  (being  friends  and  helpers  to  the  Narragan- 
setts  in  their  present  wars  with  Unau,)  are  come  upon  their  lands,  and 
planted  upon  the  same  against  their  wills,  they  not  being  able  of  themselves 
to  remove  them,  and  therefore  desire  our  counsel  and  help.  We  shidl 
therefore  advise  them,  if  the  deputies  agree  thereunto,  to  send  a  messenger 
to  the  sachem  of  those  intruders  to  come  to  us  to  ^ive  an  account  of  such 
his  intention ;  and  if  he  come  to  us,  then  to  ofier  him  protection  upon  the 
same  terms  that  Pumham  hath  it,  provided  they  satisfy  Uncaa  for  any  iiyury 
they  have  done  him.  If  he  refuse  to  come,  then  we  would  have  our  mes- 
senger charge  tliem  to  depart  from  Pomham  and  Soconanocho  their  lands, 
which  also  if  they  refuse,  then  we  shall  account  them  our  enemies."  f 

Though,  by  the  aid  of  the  English,  Pumham  had  been  able  to  maintain  a 
kind  of  independence  for  some  years  alter  the  death  of  the  chief  sachem, 
yet  he  was  among  the  first  who  espoused  the  cause  of  PMlip  in  his  war, 
as  it  would  seem  from  his  not  attenduig  at  the  treaty  in  June,  immediately 
aft^r  hostilities  commenced.  The  army  who  went  to  make  that  treaty  passed 
through  his  country  in  their  march,  and,  as  Mr.  Hubbard  states,  **  Thev  found  the 
Indians  in  Pomham^s  country  (next  adjoining  to  PkUjp'a  borders)  ail  fled,  and 
their  wigwams  without  any  people  in  them.  The  English  army  also  march- 
ed through  his  country,  in  their  return  from  the  attack  on  Philip  and  his  con- 
fedemtes  in  Narraganset,  in  December,  1G75.  At  this  time  a  small  fight  took 
place  between  some  of  the  Enfflish  and  a  number  of  PumhaxiCs  men,  under 
a  chief  whose  name  was  QUA^UALH,  who  gained  some  advantage  of  the 
English,  wounding  four  of  their  men.  The  whites,  however,  report  that  they 
killed  five  of  the  mdians.  ^huuumalh  himself  was  wounded  in  the  knee.  At 
the  same  time  they  burnt  fiunUuuiCB  town,  \  which  contained  near  100  wig- 
wams.   The  English  were  commanded  by  Captain  Prentice.  ^ 

Pumham  was  not  the  chief  captain  in  the  fight  at  the  great  falls  in  the  Con- 
necticut, which  took  place  19  May,  1676,  although  we  presume,  from  the 
^known  character  of  him,  that  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  it  on  the  side 
of  the  Indians ;  beinff  a  man  of  vast  physical  powers  and  of  extraordinary 
bravery.  In  diis  affiar  the  English  acfsd  a  most  cowardly  part,  having  every 
advantage  of  their  enemy,  who  acquired  credit  upon  the  occasion,  even  at 
the  time,  fix>m  the  historian.  The  English  came  upon  them  before  day, 
while  none  were  awake  to  ^ve  the  alarm,  and,  ^  findins  them  secure  indeed, 
yea,  all  asleep,  ^vithout  having  any  scouts  abroad,  so  Uiat  our  soldiers  came 

*  HtUchinton'i  papers,  and  Hazard. 

t  In  manuscript,  among  the  papen  on  file  in  the  secretary's  office.  Mast,  withont  date. 
X  Old  Indian  Chron.  68.    This  author  has  bis  name  Bumham.    There  were  many  u. 
•tanees,  at  this  time,  of  the  use  of  B.  for  P.  (  Hubbard,  Nar.  67. 
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and  put  their  ^imB  into  their  wigwams,  before  the  Indians  were  aware  of 
them,  and  maude  a  great  and  notable  slaughter  amongst  them."  *  Many  in 
their  fmht  ran  into  the  river,  and  were  hurled  down  the  &ll8,f  some  of 
whom^  doubtless,  were  drowned-  As  soon  as  the  English,  who  were  led  by 
Captains  Tvmar  and  Holiokey  had  murdered  the  unresisting,^  and  the  Indians 
haying  besun  to  rally  to  oppose  them,  they  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
although  mey  had  ^  about  an  hundred  and  four  score  "  men,  I  of  whom  but 
one  was  wounded  when  the  flight  began.  This  enhances  the  valor  of  the 
Indians,  in  our  mind,  especially  as  we  read  the  following  passage,  in  Mr. 
Matha's  Brief  History : — ^  In  the  mean  while,  a  party  of  Indians  from  an 
island,  (whose  coming  on  shore  might  easily  have  been  prevented,  and  the 
soldiers,  before  they  set  out  from  Htuiley,  were  earnestly  admonished  to  take 
care  about  that  matter,)  assaulted  our  men ;  yea,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  the 
English,  a  few  Indians  pursued  our  soldiers  four  or  &ve  miles,  who  were  in 
number  near  twice  as  many  as  the  enemy."  In  this  flight  Captain  Tunur  was 
killed,  as  he  was  crossing  Green  River.  HoHoke  exerted  himself  with  great 
valor,  and  seems  weU  calculated  to  oppose  such  a  chief  as  Ptanham.  We 
hear  of  no  other  bravery  among  the  English  in  this  massacre,  but  the  foUow^*  ^ 
ing  passage  concerning  Holim^  which  we  are  sorry  is  so  sadly  eclipsed. 
During  the  fight,  some  old  persons,  (whether  men  or  women  is  not  men- 
tioned,) and  c^dren,  had  hid  themselves  under  the  bank  of  the  river.  Captain 
Hfdioke  discovered  them,  and  with  his  own  hands  put  five  of  theuii  ^  young 
and  old,"  to  death.  §  This  English  captain  did  not  long  survive  his  antago- 
nist, for,  by  his  great  exertions  in  this  fight,  a  fever  was  brought  upon  him, 
of  which  he  died  in  September  following,  *^  about  Boston."|| 

It  would  seem  from  the  several  accounts,  that,  although  the  English  were 
sadly  distressed  in  this  fight,  the  Indians  could  never  have  repaured  their 
loss ;  which,  says  the  author  of  the  Present  State,  '*  was  almost  as  much, 
nay,  in  some  respects  more  considerable,  than  their  lives."  He  continues, 
^We  destroyed  all  their  ammunition  and  provision,  which  we  think  they 
can  hardly  be  so  soon  and  easily  recruited  with,  as  possibly  they  may  be 
with  men.  We  likewise  here  demolished  two  forges  they  had  to  mend 
their  arms,  took  away  all  their  materials  and  tools,  and  drove  many  of  them 
into  the  river,  where  they  were  drowned,  and  threw  two  ^reat  pigs  of  lead 
of  theirs,  (intended  for  making  of  bullets,)  into  the  said  nVer."  IT — **  As  our 
men  were  returning  to  Hadley,  in  a  dangerous  pass,  which  they  were  not 
sofliciently  aware  o^  the  skulkm^  Indians,  (out  of  the  woods,)  killed,  at  one 
voUey,  the  said  captain,  and  eignt-and-thirty  of  his  men,  but  immediately 
oiter  they  had  discharged,  they  fled." 

In  relating  the  capture  and  death  of  Pumkam,  Mr.  Hvhhard  says,*^  **  He 
was  one  of  the  stoutest  and  most  valiant  sachems  that  belonged  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets ;  whose  courage  and  strength  was  so  great  that,  af&r  he  had  been 
niortally  wounded  in  the  fight,  so  as  himself  could  not  stand ;  yet  catching 
bold  of  an  Englishman  that  by  accident  came  near  him,  had  done  him 
mischief,  if  he  had  not  beei^  presently  rescued  W  one  of  his  fellows." 
This  was  on  25  July,  1676.  Pumham,  with  a  few  foUowers,  had  for  some 
time  secreted  themselves  in  Dedham  woods,  where  it  was  supposed  they 
were  **  almost  starved  for  want  of  victuals."  In  this  sad  condition,  they 
were  fidlen  upon  by  the  English  under  Captain  Hunting,  who  killed  fifteen 


*  /.  Mather,  20, 

i  We  cannot  agree  with  our  friend  Gen.  Hoyt.  that  these  falls  should  be  named  TVrvKr't 
^•0^,  althouxfa  we  once  thought  it  well  enouefa.  We  would  rather  call  them  the  Massacre 
FallSf  iTf  maeed,  their  Indian  name  cannot  oe  recovered.  A  beautiful  view  of  these  cele- 
brated fklls  is  jpven  by  Professor  HUchcockf  in  the  volume  of  plates  accompanying  his 
Geology  of  Blass. 

t  I  MaOur,  90.  $  Hubbard,  Nar.  88.  H  Ibid. 

7  Many  of  the  Indians  learned  trades  of  the  English,  and  in  the  wars  turned  their  knowl- 
^(«  to  good  account  They  had  a  forge  in  their  fort  at  Narraganset.  and  the  Indian  black- 
nuth  was  killed  when  that  was  taken.  The  author  of  the  Present  StaU,  &c.  savs,  he  was 
the  only  rata  amongst  them  that  fitted  their  i^uns  and  arrow-heads  5  that  among  oloer  booiiei 
Uiey  borat  bis,  demolished  his  forge,  and  earned  away  his  tools. 

••  .Narrative,  100. 4to.  edition. 
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and  took  thirty-five  of  them  without  resiBtaiice.*  They  ibtmd  here  con- 
siderable plunder ;  ^  besides  kettles,  there  was  about  half  a  bushel  of  warn- 
pumpeag,  which  the  enemy  lost,  and  twelve  pounds  of  powder,  which  the 
captives  say  they  had  received  from  Albany  but  two  days  before."  f  A  son 
of  Pumham  was  among  the  captives,  *^s.  very  likely  youth,"  says  Hubbardyi 
*^  and  one  whose  countenance  would  have  bespoke  fiivor  for  him,  had  he 
not  belonged  to  so  bloody  and  barbarous  an  Indian  as  his  father  was."  It 
would  seem  from  this  unfeeling  account  that  he  was  put  to  death.  Dr. 
Mather  says  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Boston.  From  the  same  author  we 
must  add  to  the  revolting  picture  of  the  father's  death.  **  This  Pumhcmi, 
after  he  vras  wounded  so  as  that  he  ^ould  not  stand  upon  his  legs,  and  was 
thought  to  have  been  dead,  made  a  shift,  (a»  the  soldiers  were  pursuing 
others,]  to  crawl  a  little  out  of  the  way,  but  was  found  again,  and  when  an 
£nglisnman  drew  near  to  him,  though  he  could  not  stand,  he  did,  (like  a 
beast,)  in  rage  and  revenge,  eet  hold  on  the  s<ridier's  head,  and  had  like  to 
have  killed  him,  had  not  another  come  in  to  his  help,  and  rescued  him  out 
of  the  enraged  dying  hands  of  that  bloody  harbarianJ*  f 

That  it  may  be  seen  how  the  same  story,  recorded  at  the  same  time,  at 
the  same  place,  and  by  different  individuals,  varies  on  comparison,  we  give 
here  the  account  of  the  fight  in  which  Pvanham  was  slain,  firom  an  author  in 
the  Chronicle ;  in  which  it  vrill  be  observed  that  a  dififerent  date  is  given  to 
the  event  **  Upon  the  27  of  July  it  was,  that  about  20  Indians  were  slain, 
and  90  taken  prisoners.  We  had  5  and  20  English,  and  20  of  our  Indian 
firiends  in  this  exploit  One  of  these  that  were  slain  was  Pomham.  Afber 
he  had  received  a  deadly  shot  in  his  back,  he  withdrew  himself  firom  his 
men,  (for  they  were  all  his  relations  and  subjects  that  were  slain  and  taken 
at  this  time,)  and  thought  to  hide  himself  in  a  bushy  hole,  but  was  found  out 
by  an  Englishman,  who,  as  he  went  to  apprehend  him,  found  that  the  stout 
sachem  was  unwilling  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  for  he  gave  him 
a  stunning  blow  with  his  hatchet,  which  he  had  reserved  of  all  his  weapons, 
and  perhaps  had  slain  the  Englishman,  but  God  ordered  it  so  that  he  had  a 
sudden  revival,  and  took  courage  and  grappled  with  him,  [Pumham^]  and 
threw  him  under  him,  and  others  coming  in  to  his  assistance,  Pumham  was 
soon  despatched.  There  was  about  £20  of  Indian  money  found  in  their 
baskets,"  which  the  Ekiglish  gave  ta4heir  Indian  firiends,  and  their  guns  they 
took  to  themselves. 

A  short  time  before  this,  a  gmndson  of  this  chief  was  killed  by  a  party 
under  Demson,^  ^who  wbb  also  a  sachem,  and  another  sachem  caUed 
Chickon.'* 

POTOK,  a  Narraganset  chief,  we  may  properly,  in  the  next  place,  notice. 
None  of  his  acts  in  PkiUp^s  war  are  recorded,  at  least  none  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  but  they  could  not  have  been  inconsiderable,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  enemies,  as  his  life  atoned  for  them.  We  find  him  first  mentioned, 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  his 
nation.  W^hen,  in  the  beginning  of  PhUijf^s  war,  the  English  army  marched 
into  the  Narra^anset  country,  to  treat  or  nght  with  that  nation,  as  they  might 
be  found  inclmed,  PoU^  appeared  as  the  principal  chief.  In  the  treaty 
which  was  concluded  at  that  time,  a  condition  was  urged  by  him,  **  that  the 
Ebiglish  should  not  send  any  among  them  to  preach  the  g^ospel  or  call  upon 
them  to  pray  to  God."  But  the  ^glish  would  not  adimt  such  an  article  ; 
but  if  an  article  of  this  character  had  been  urged  on  the  other  hand,  we 
doubt  whether  there  would  have  been  any  objection  urged  by  the  Indiana 
On  this  policy  of  the  English  Roger  fVUliams  should  be  heard,  as,  at  this 
day  even,  we  need  no  better  commentary  on  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  ||  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  as  follows : — 
"At  my  last  departure  for  England,  I  was  importuned  hj  ye  Narraganset 
sachems,  and  especially  by  JVenecwnat,  to  present  their  petition  to  the  high 


*  BIS.  Nanative  of  Rev.  T,  Cchbet.  f  Mather's  Brief  Hist.  431 

Narrative,  tU  supra. 

Many  write  Demdton.  but  his  own  sigiuitufe,  in  my  possessioo,  is  as  inthe  text 
In  MS.  dated  Providence,  6 :  8 :  166£ 


} 
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nciieins  of  England,  that  they  might  not  be  forced  from  their  religion ;  and, 
for  not  changing  their  religion,  be  invaded  by  war.  For  they  said  they  were 
daily  viaited  wiui  threatemnss  by  Indians,  that  came  from  about  the  Massa- 
chusetts; that  if  they  would  not  pray,  they  should  be  destroyed  by  war." 
And  again,  in  the  same  letter:  *<  Are  not  all  the  English  of  *this  land,  (gener- 
ally,) a  persecuted  people  from  their  native  soil  ?  and  hath  not  the  God  of 
peace  and  Father  of  mercies  made  the  natives  more  friendly  in  this  than  our 
native  countrymen  in  our  own  land  to  us  ?  have  they  not  entered  leagues  of 
love,  and  to  this  day  continued  peaceable  commerce  with  us?  are  not  our 
ftmilies  grown  up  in  peace  amongst  them  ?  Upon  which  I  humbly  ask  how 
it  can  suit  with  ChiistiaB  ingenuity,  to  take  hold  of  some  seeming  occasions 
for  their  destruction.'' 

We  are  able  to  fix  the  place  of  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Judith* 
In  tbe  year  1661,  Paiok,  with  several  other  chiefs,  complained  to  the  court 
of  Massachusetts,  that  *^Sanwd  WUdbou),  and  others  of  Ids  companie,"  claimed 
junsdiction  at  Point  Judith,  in  their  country,  and  lands  adiacent  They  came 
on  and  possessed  themselves  forcibly,  bringing  their  catue  and  other  effects 
with  them.*  What  order  the  court  took  upon  it  does  not  appear.  About 
the  close  of  PhUip^M  war,  Potok  came  voluntarily  to  Rhode  luand,  no  doubt 
with  the  view  of  making  friends  again  with  his  enemies ;  but  was  sent  to 
Boston,  where,  after  answering  all  their  inquiries,  he  was  put  to  death  with- 
out ceremony. 

it  18  related  by  an  author 'in  the  Ojj>  Indian  CHROincLE,  that  Poiok  was 
captured  by  the  forces  under  Major  Taleot,  in  June,  1676,  at  or  near  the 
same  time  SUmt-Lajfer^ohn  was.  In  closing  his -account  of  the  capture  of 
Mn,  he  adds,  **•  likewise  Pohbckey  the  great  Indian  counsellor,  a  man  con- 
aiderniiF  his  educalion  of  wonderful  subtlety,  was  brought  prisoner  into 
RhodeUand." 

Jn  the  account  carried  to  London  by  Captain  JUbre,  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  is  thLs  notice  of  Potok: — ^^T^ere  is  one  Potuck,  a  mischievous  En- 
gine, and  aCounseUour,  taken  formerly,  said  to  be  in  Goal  at  Rhode  Island,  is 
now  sent  to  Boston,  and  there  shot  to  death."  f 

In  tbe  detail  of  the  great  Nairaganset  expedition  of  1675,  we  have  omitted 
to  notice  a  by-no-mean»-unimportant  Indian  captain. 

SUme-waU-Johny  SUmBAawar-John^  and  sometimes  sunply  Stone-waUy  were 
Dames  by  which  his  English  friends  knew  him,  and  we  have  not  discovered 
what  was  his  Indian  name.  One  writer  of  his  time  observes  that  he  was 
called  tbe  SUmt-lawr^  ^  for  that,  being  an  active,  ingenious  fellow,  he  had 
learned  the  mason^  trade,  and  was  of  great  use  to  the  Indians  in  building 
their  forts,  S&c/*  Hence  we  may  hazard  but  little  in  the  conjecture  that  he 
was  the  chief  engineer  in  the  erection  of  the  great  Narraganset  fort,  which 
has  been  described  in  the  life  of  Philip,  Although  but  litde  is  known  of  him, 
he  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Narraganset  captains. 

The  first  notice  of  Stone-Umr-Jokn,  which  we  now  remember,  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  of  Captain  UlwerA  which  he  wrote  while  on  his  march 
with  the  English  army  to  attack  the  fort,  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  He 
Bays,  **  Dec  15  cafme  in]  John  a  rogue,  with  a  pretence  of  peace,  and  was 
dismissed  with  rthis]  errand:  That  we  might  speak  with  sachems.  That 
evening,  he  tot  being  gone  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his  company,  that  lay  hid 
behind  a  bill  of  our  quarters,  kiUed  two  Salem  men,  and  wounded  a  third 
within  a  mile  of  us,  that  he  is  dead.  And  at  a  house  three  miles  ofl^  where 
I  had  ten  men,  they  killed  two  of  them.  Instantly  Capt  Mosdy,  myself 
and  Capt  Gtwdmar  were  sent  to  fetch  in  Major  ^ppUton^M  company,  that 
kept  three  miles  and  a  half  off^  and  coming,  they  lay  behind  a  stone  wall, 
and  fired  on  us  in  sight  of  the  garrison,  we  killed  the  captain  that  killed  one 
9f  the  Salem  men,  luid  had  his  cap."  Mr.  Hvhbard  says,  <*  A  few  desperate 
ledums,  creeping  under  a  stone-wall,  fired  twenty  or  thulY  guns  at  Moidy  in 
panicalar,  a  commander  well  known  amongst  them,  but  the  rest  of  the  com- 

*  MS.  State  Papers. 

t  Old  Indiaa  Chioniele,  111. 

X  lamamucr^    See  aa  aceooat  of  it  in  a  Bo«e  to  the  lUb  of  PM^ 
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pany  running  down  upon  them,  killed  one  of  them  and  scattered  the  rest" 
Thus  did  the  scouts  from  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  under  such  captaina 
as  the  Stone4ayerf  annoy  tiie  English  in  their  marph  into  their  country.  Im- 
mediately after  th^se  skirmishes,  **  they  burnt  Jerry  BvlPs*  house,  and  killed 
seventeen  [persons.]  f  Dec.  16,  came  that  news.  Dec.  17,  came  news  that 
Connecticut  forces  were  at  Petaquamscut ;  killed  four  Indians  and  took  six 
prisoners.  That  day  we  sold  CapL  D(wenpofi  47  Indians,  young  and  old,  for 
£80  in  money."  J 

How  much  John  had  to  do  in  the  devastations  which  had  been  perpetrated 
the  previous  season,  is  unknown,  but  we  are  told  that  he  had  no  small 
agency  in  ^  the  sacking  of  Providence,"  §  and  Rehoboth  also,  without  doubt. 
In  the  former  about  30  houses  ||  wei^e  burned,  and  in  the  latter  place  ^  near 
upon  40  **  houses  and  30  bams. 

Stone-waU-John  was  doubdess  one  who  conversed  with  the  Reverend  Mr. 
ffilliams  at  the  time  Providence  was  burned.  The  substance  of  that  conver- 
sation is  related  by  our  anonymous  author,  already  cited,  in  these  words : — 
'*  But  indeed  the  reason  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Seaconick  and 
Providence  generally  escaped  with  their  lives,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any 
compassion  or  good  nature  of  the  Indians,  (whose  very  mercies  are  inhumane 
cruelties,)  but,  [the  author  soon  contradicts  himself)  as  will  be  seen,]  next  to 
Grod's  providence  to  their  own  prudence  in  avoiding  their  fury,  when  they 
found  themselves  too  weak,  and  unable  to  resist  it,  by  a  timely  flight  into 
Rhode  Island,  which  now  became  the  common  Zoar,  or  place  ol*  renige  for 
the  distressed  ;  yet  some  remained  till  their  coming  to  destroy  the  said  towns ; 
as  in  particular  Mr.  WUlioanM  at  Providence,  who,  knowing  several  of  the 
chief  Indians  tliat  came  to  fire  that  town,  discoursed  with  them  a  consider- 
able time,  who  pretended,  their  greatest  auarrel  was  against  Plimouth ;  and 
as  for  what  they  attempted  against  the  otner  colonies,  they  were  constrained 
to  it,  by  the  spoil  that  was  done  them  at  NarragansetIF  They  told  him,  that 
when  Capt  Pierce  ensa^d  them  near  Mr.  BlacksUme^  they  were  bound 
for  Plimouth.  They  g&ned  much  in  their  success,  prominng  themselves  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  country,  and  rooting  out  of  all  the  English.  Mr.  WQ- 
liams  reproved  their  confidence,  minded  them  of  their  crueldes,  and  told 
them,  that  the  Bay,  viz.  Boston,  could  yet  spare  10,000  men ;  and,  if  they 
should  destroy  all  them,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  our  king  would 
send  as  many  every  year  from  Old  England,  rather  than  they  shouul  share 
the  country.**  They  answered  proudly,  that  they  should  be  ready  for  them, 
or  to  that  effect,  but  told  Mr.  ffUliams  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  had  been 
kind  to  them  formerly,  and  therefore  they  would  not  nurt  him.** 

This  agrees  well  with  Mr.  HubbanPg  account  of  the  carriage  of  Jb^  at  tlie 
time  he  went  to  the  English  army  to  talk  about  peace,  already  mentioned. 
His  words  are,  ^  yet  could  the  messenger,  [John,]  hardly  forbear  threatening, 
vaporing  of  their  numbers  and  strength,  adding,  withal,  that  the  Engli^ 
durst  not  fight  them." 

We  have  now  to  close  the  career  of  this  Indian  captain,  for  which  it  re- 
quires but  a  word,  as  he  vnis  killed  on  the  2  July,  167^  at  the  same  time  the 
old  squaw-sachem  Qumapen  and  most  of  her  people  were  fallen  upon  by 
Major  Talcot,  as  we  hdve  related  in  a  former  chapter. 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  Johuj  but  when  they  were  any  ways  con- 
spicuous, some  distinguishing  prefix  or  affix  was  generalW  added,  as  we 
have  seen  in  several  instances  in  the  preceding  chaptera.    We  have  ahready 

*  Jerah  was  probably  his  name. 

t  Ten  meu  and  five  women  and  children.  Hubbardf  60.  **  About  14."  /.  Mather ^  20. 
"  Eighteen^  men,  women  and  children."  Chronicle,  46. 

'  Captain  Oliver's  MS.  letter. 
Old  Indian  Chroniclk,  98. 

^  The  building  containing  the  records  of  R.  I.  was  consumed  at  this  time^  and  part  of  iia 
contents.  Some  of  them  were  saved  by  being  thrown  out  of  a  window  mto  some  water. 
They  bear  to  this  time  the  marks  of  their  immersion.— Oral  information  of  W,  R.  Naples, 
£sq.  of  Providence. 

IT  And  who  could  ask  for  a  better  reason  T 

**  This  was  rather  gasconading  for  so  reverend  a  man !  Had  he  lived  since  the  reroha. 
tionary  war,  he  would  hardly  have  nuarU  so,  whatever  he  might  have  said, 
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^▼en  the  life  of  one  Sagamore-Johny  but  another  of  that  name,  still  more 
coDspicuoua,  (for  his  treachery  to  his  own  nation,)  here  presents  himself. 
This  Sagamore-John  was  a  Nipmuk  sachem,  and  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
On  the  S7th  of  July,  1676,  doubtless  from  a  conviction  of  the  hopelessness 
of  his  cause,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
English.  They  pardoned  him,  as  he  enticed  along  with  him  about  180 
others.  And,  that  he  might  hare  a  stronger  claim  on  their  clemency,  he 
seized  Mataanaa,  and  his  son,  against  whom  he  knew  the  English  to  be  great- 
ly enraged,  and  delivered  them  up  at  the  same  time.  On  death's  being  im- 
mediately assigned  as  the  lot  of  MatoonaSf  Sagamore-John  requested  that  he 
might  execute  him  with  his  own  hands.  To  render  still  more  horrid  this 
story  of  blood,  his  request  was  granted  f  and  he  took  Matoonas  into  the  com- 
mon, bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  there  **  shot  him  to  death."  To  the  above  Dr. 
Mather  adds,*  **Thus  did  the  Lord  retaliate  upon  him  the  innocent  blood 
which  he  had  shed ;  as  he  had  done,  so  God  requited  him." 

Although  much  had  been  alleged  against  John,  before  he  came  in,  aflcr- 
warda  the  most  favorable  construction  was  put  upon  his  conduct  Mr.  Hidh- 
bard  says,  he  ^  affirmed  that  he  had  never  intended  any  mischief  to  the  £ng* 
lish  at  Brookfield,  the  last  year,  fnear  which  village  it  seems  his  place  was,) 
but  that  FkUtpi  coming  over  nignt  amongst  them,  he  was  forced,  for  fear  of 
faii  own  life,  to  join  with  them  against  the  English."  f 

MATOONAS  was  also  a  Nipmuk  chief.  A  son  of  his  was  said  to  have 
murdered  an  Englishman  in  1671,  when  ^  traveling  along  the  rOad,"  which 
Mr.  Huhhard  says  was  ^  out  of  mere  malice  and  spite,"  because  he  was  **  vexed 
in  his  mind  tfauat  the  design  against  the  English,  intended  to  begin  in  that 
year,  did  not  take  place."  This  son  of  Matoonaa  was  hanged,  and  afterwards 
beheaded,  and  his  head  set  upon  a  pole,  where  it  was  to  be  seen  six  years 
after.  The  name  of  the  murdered  Enfftishman  was  Zachary  SmUhj  a  young 
man,  who,  as  he  was  passing  through  Dedham,  in  the  month  of  April,  put 
up  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Caleb  Chwrch.  About  half  an  hour  after  he  was 
gone,  the  neict  morning,  three  Indians  passed  the  same  way ;  who,  as  they 
passed  by  Churches  house,  behaved  in  a  very  insolent  manner.  Thev  had 
been  employed  as  laborers  in  Dorchester,  and  said  they  belonged  to  PkUip ; 
they  left  their  masters  under  a  suspicious  pretence.  The  body  of  the  murdered 
man  was  aoon  after  found  near  the  saw-mill  in  Dedham,  and  these  Indians 
v^ere  apprehended,  and  one  put  to  death,  as  is  stated  above,  t 

Mr.  Hubbard  supposes  that  the  father,  ^an  old  malicious  villain,"  bore  *<an 
old  grudge  against  them,"  on  the  account  of  the  execution  of  his  son.  And 
the  first  mischief  that  was  done  in  Massachusetts  colony  was  charged  to  him; 
which  was  the  killing  of  four  or  five  persons  at  Mendon,  a  town  upon  Paw- 
tncket  River ;  and,  says  /.  Mather,  ''had  we  amended  our  ways  as  we  should 
have  done,  this  misery  would  have  been  prevented."  § 

When  MaUnmas  was  brought  befbre  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  he 
''confessed  that  he  had  rightly  deserved  death,  and  could  expect  no  other." 
''He  had  often  seemed  to  favor  die  praying  Indians,  and  the  Christian  reli- 
pon,  but,  like  Smtm  Mapu,  by  his  after  practice,  discovered  quickly  that  he 
had  no  part  nor  portion  m  that  matter."  || 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  this  affiur  in  the  Old  Ihdiait  Chronicle. 
John  « declared  himself  sorry  that  he  bad  fought  against  the  English,  and 
promised  to  eive  some  testimonial  to  them  soon  of  nis  fidelity;  and  at  his 
return  now  with  his  men,  women  and  children,  he  brought  down,  bound  with 
cords,  old  Mattoanus  and  his  son  prisoners.  This  Mattoontu^  eldest  son  had  been 
tried  at  Boston,  and  executed,  5  or  6  years  ago,  for  an  execrable  murder  by  him 
committed  on  a  young  maid  If  of  the  Engli&  near  Wobum,  and  his  head  was 


*  Brief  Hiftory  of  the  War,  45.  ........ 

)  Narrative,  101. 4to  edition.  If  this  be  true,  Phitip  had  the  chief  direcUon  m  the  ambushing 
of  ffutckiiuon  and  WheeUr  at  Wickabeu|^,  as  related  in  the  life  of  Pfalip ;  but  in  our  opinion 
not  Dwich  credQt  should  be  given  to  any  thing  eoming  from  a  traitor. 

I  HanoseriDt  amooff  the  files  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  slate  of  Massachusetts. 

\  Brief  Hiit  6.     *  ^     .  iOibbard,  101. 

t  This  author  is  evidently  in  error  about  the  Wobum  murder.  Dr.  i.  MBOher  says,  Rela- 
tMNi,  75,  "  Some  few  private  murthers  there  have  been,  as  namely  those  at  Nantucket,  and 
Aat  by  MkIoohos  his  soo,  and  that  at  Wobun.''    No  other  particulait  are  given  by  Mathtr ; 
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fasteoed  to  a  pole  at  one  eud  of  the  galloivB.  Thia  old  Jlfatfooniv' father  bad 
given  it  oat  that  he  would  be  avenged  of  ub  for  hia  son's  'death,  which  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  council,  he  was  sent  for  and  examined  about  it ;  and  having 
denied  it,  and  there  not  being  sufficient  evidence  of  it,  he  was  di8mJsiBe<^ 
having  only  confessed  this,  that  eonndain^  the  death  of  his  «m,  he  found  his 
heart  so  big  hot  wiUdn  Atm,  hut  that  he  resolved  to  abide  a  jfaitJMJHend  to  the 
English,  and  so  that  accusation  ended.  But  after  sachem  PkUip  had  begun 
his  murders  in  Plimouth  colony,  this  savage  first  appeared  an  enemy  to  us, 
and  slew  the  two  first  men  that  were  kdlled  within  the  limits  of  our  colony 
(to  wit,  at  Mendham)  and  in  that  cruel  and  outrageous  attempt  at  Quabaog. 
this  old  Mattoonus  was  the  principal  ringleader.  Being  now  brought  a 
prisoner  to  Boston,  he  was  by  the  coflncil  the  same  day,  [26  July,]  adjudged, 
to  be  shot  to  death,  which  was  executed  in  Boston  common,  by  three  Indians. 
His  head  was  cut  off  and  placed  upon  a  pole  on  the  gallows,  opposite  to  liis 
son's  that  was  there  formerly  hanged.  His  son,  brought  along  with  him, 
remains  still  a  prisoner." 

While  Matoonas  belonged  to  the  Christian  Indians,  his  residence  was  at 
Pakachoog.  Here  he  was  made  constable  of  the  town.*  On  joining  in  the 
war,  he  led  parties  which  conamitted  several  depredations.  He  joined  the 
main  body  of  the  Nipmuks  in  the  winter  of  16/5,  when  James  ^umtwohU 
was  amone  them  as  a  spy,  who  saw  him  arrive  there  with  a  train  of  follow- 
ers, and  tflike  the  lead  in  the  war  dancea  f  Doubtless  Quanapohifs  evidence 
drew  forth  the  confessions  which  he  made,  and  added  to  the  severity  exer- 
cised at  his  execution.  X 

A  Nipmuk  captain  we  will  in  the  next  place  notice,  who  makes  a  sudden 
inroad  upon  the  firontier  of  Massachusetts,  and  who  as  suddenly  dis- 
i4)pearB. 

NETUS,  on  the  1  February,  1676,  with  about  10  foUowert,  attacked  the 
house  of  one  Jlumas  Eamesy  4  or  5  miles  beyond  Sudbury,  and  took  his  and  his 
son's  families  prisoners.  They  then  destroyed  every  thing  upK>n  his  fami| 
burnt  up  his  house  and  his  bams  with  the  cattle  and  com  in  them,  and 
withdrew  beyond  the  reach  of  the  English,  as  Totosonhhd  done  at  Eel  River. 
When  this  onset  was  made,  Eames  himself  was  absent  at  Boston  to  procure 
ammunition.  In  all,  seven  §  persons  were  killed  or  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  this 
party  of  Indians.  About  three  months  afterwards,  one  of  the  children  taken 
at  this  time  escaped,  and  after  wandering  30  miles  alone  through  the  wilder- 
ness, under  extreme  su^rings,  arrived  among  the  English  setuements.  On 
the  37  March  following,  JSTekis  was  killed  near  Marlborough,  by  a  party  of 
English  under  Lieutenant  Jacobs,  with  about  40  oCher&|| 

We  have  yet  to  notice  a  distinguished  Nipmuk  sachem,  called 

MONOCO  by  his  countrymen,  but,  by  the  English,  generally,  On/e-^yed- 
John ;  as  though  deficient  in  the  organs  of  vision,  which  probably  was  the 
case.  He  was,  says  an  early  writer,  ^a  notable  fellow,"  who,  when  Philip's 
war  began,  lived  near  Lancaster,  and  consequently  was  acquainted  with 
every  part  of  the  town,  which  knowledge  he  in^proved  to  his  advantage,  on 
two  occasions,  in  that  war.    On  Sunday,  22  August,  1675,  a  man,  his  wife 


bat  Hvbbardf  in  the  prefaee  to  his  Narralive^  edition  of  1677,  mvs,  ''  a  murther  was  commUicd 
at  Farmington,  anotoer  at  Woburs,  by  some  Indians  in  Iheir  arunken  hiunors  apon  a  maid 
servant  or  two,  who  denied  them  drink.*' 

•  ahatttuk't  Hist.  Concord,  31.  t  1  CM.  Mm.  Hitt.  Boc.  vi.  fD6. 

I  The  Nipmuks  were  at  this  time  chiefly  under  fire  saebems,  which,  Mr.  Hubbard  says, 
were  "  four  too  many  to  sovem  so  small  a  people.''  The  same  anthor  says,  "  The  Nipaets 
were  under  the  command  of  the  sachem  of  Mount  Hope."  which  fact  is  verified  bynomeroas 
passages  of  our  history.  The  names  of  the  five  principal  sachems  were  Movoco,  Mautamp, 
SHOSHAiriM,  Matooii AS,  and  Sagamork  John. 

\  Aeeordinii^  to  the  Cottam  MSS.  seven  were  killed  and  two  children  only  taken.  This  agiccs 
with  our  Chrojiiclx,  77,  where  it  is  said  ''  they  killed  seven  people  in  a  barbarous  manner, 
and  carried  some  away  captive."  Hubbard.  8i  and  Table,  says  £amet'  wife  was  killed,  and 
his  son's  wife  died  the  next  day,  but  says  notbhue  of  the  number  killed  or  taken. 

H  Compare  Hubbard,  79  and  84.— lliis  was  the  Affair  which  he  says  was  done  "  when  it 
was  so  dark  that  an  Lidian  could  hardly  be  discerned  from  a  better  man."  See  Book  IH. 
Chap.  II.  On  21  Sept.  following,  three  Indians  were  hanged  as  ooncerned  in  the  murder  of 
Samet^M  family. 
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and  two  children  were  killed  at  that  place.*  At  this  time  the  Haflsanamesit 
praying  Indians  were  placed  at  Marloorough  by  authority.  No  sooner  was 
it  known  that  a  murder  was  committed  at  Lancaster,  than  not  a  few  were 
wanting  to  charge  it  upon  the  Hassanamesits.  Captain  Moselyy  who  it  se^ms 
was  in  the  neighborhood,  sent  to  their  quarters,  and  found  **  much  suspicion 
against  eUvtn  of  them,  ibr  singing  and  dancing,  and  having  bullets  and  slugs, 
and  much  powder  hid  in  their  b^kets."  For  tliis  o/fence,  these  eleven  were 
sent  to  Boston  30  August,  on  suspicion,  and  there  tried,  "  But  upon  trial,  the 
said  prisoners  were  allof  tnem  acquitted  from  the  fact,  and  were  either  released, 
or  else  were,  with  others  of  that  fort,  sent  for  better  seciuity,  and  for  preventing 
future  trouble  in  the  like  kind,  to  some  of  the  islands  below  Boston,  towards 
Nantasket.**  FiAeen  was  the  number  brought  down  to  Boston,  but  eleven 
only  were  suspected  of  the  alleged  offence.  The  others,  among  whom  were 
Abram  Speen  and  John  Choo,  were  taken  along  and  imprisoned,  for  no  other 
reason  but  their  being  accidentally,  a(  that  time,  at  Marlborough,  or  tlie  crime 
of  being  TnHiung-  It  appears  some  time  had  elapsed  after  the  murder  was 
committed,  before  they  wore  sent  down  for  trial,  or  more  probably  they  were 
suffered  to  return  home  before  being  sent  to  Deer  Island.  For  Ephrcdm 
Tumor  and  WiUiam  Kent  were  not  sent  up  to  find  out  where  *^  they  all  were," 
and  what  answers  they  could  get  from  those  they  should  meet,  until  the 
beginning  of  October ;  at  which  time  these  eleven  Indians  were  scattered  in 
various  durections,  about  their  daily  callings.  And  all  the  information  Jhumer 
and  Kknt  handed  into  court  was,  that  they  were  thus  dispersed,  ffaban  and 
Mr.  J<^  Watson,  who  had  been  appointed  to  reside  among  those  Indians, 
were  the  only  persons  questioned.  What  steps  the  court  took  upon  this 
information,  we  are  not  informed,  but  they  were  about  this  time  sent  to  Deer 
Island. 

The  names  of  these  Indians,  concerning  whom  more  jNurticular  inquiiy 
may  hereailer  be  made  bv  the  benevolent  antiquary,  it  is  thought  should 
be  given;  especially  as  they  may  not  elsewhere  be  preserved.  They 
were, 

Old-jeihro  and  two  sons,  JameS'the-printar,  James  Acon^cmetj  Damd  MunupSy 
John  Uquasqvuwonety  John  Asqumei,  Geom  JVonsequesenntf  Tfiomas  Mamtaon^ 
(jua^  and  Joseph  Watapacoson^  alias  Joseph  SpoonarU, 

Afler  a  trial  of  great  vexation  to  these  innocent  Indians,  David,  the  main 
witness  against  them,  acknowledged  he  had  perfidiously  accused  them ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  prisoner  was  brought  in,  who  testified  that  he  knew  One- 
e^-iohn  bad  committed  the  murder  at  Lancaster,  and  a  short  time  a^r 
another  was  taken,  who  confirmed  his  testimony. 

These  Indians  brought  all  these  troubles  upon  themselves  by  reason  of  their 
attocluneat  to  the  English.  It  wos  in  their  service  that  they  discovered  and 
cap:ured  Jlndrtw,  a  brother  of  David,  who,  on  being  delivered  to  the  soldiery, 
was  shot  by  them  with  ferocious  precipitancy.  Therefore,  when  the  Lancaster 
murder  happened.  Captain  Mosely,  having  already  sundry  charges  against  Davidy 
lield  an  inquisition  upon  him  to  make  him  confess  relative  to  the  Lancaster 
affiur.  The  method  taken  to  Tnake  him  confess,  (agreeably  to  the  desire 
of  his  inquisitors,^  was  this :  they  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  levelled  guns  at 
his  breast.  In  this  situation,  to  avert  immediate  death,  as  well  as  to  be  re- 
venged for  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  proceeded  to  accuse  the  eleven  Indians 
before  named.  For  thus  falsely  accusmg  his  countrymen,  and  shooting  at  a 
boy  who  was  looking  after  sheep  at  Marlborough,  David  was  condemned  to 
slavery,  and  accordingly  sold,  as  was  one  of  the  eleven  named  Watapacostm, 
This  last  act  being  entirely  to  calm  the  clamors  of  the  multitude ;  after  he 
had  been  once  acquitted,  a  new  trial  was  got  up,  and  a  new  jury  for  this 
particular  end.f 

Andreufs  history  is  as  follows :  He  bad  been  gone  for  some  time  before  the 
War,  on  a  hunting  voyage  towards  the  lakes ;  and  on  his  return  homeward, 
he  fell  in  among  PhUip^s  men  about  Quabaog.    This  was  about  a  month 

*  The  above  is  Mr.  Hubbard* s  account.  Mr.  WtUardf  in  his  excellent  history  of  Lan* 
cuter,  gives  us  the  names  of  six,  and  says  eight  were  killed.  But  in  his  enumeration  I  count 
*UM .'  and  Gookin  says  seven.    Our  text  is  according  io  Hubbard,  Nar.  30. 

t  Oookinf  Manuscript  Hisl.  Praying  Indians. 
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before  the  affair  at  Lancaster.  The  reason  he  staid  among  the  hostile  Indians 
is  ven*  olvious :  he  was  afraid  to  venture  into  the  vicinity  of  the  whites,  lest 
they  siiould  treat  him  as  an  enemy.  But  as  his  iU  fortune  fell  out,  he  was 
foiuid  in  the  woods,  by  his  coiutrymen  of  Marlborough,  who  conducted  him 
to  the  £n«,dish,  by  whom  he  was  shot,  as  we  have  just  related.  The  offi- 
cer who  presided  over  and  directed  this  affiiir,  would,  no  doubt,  at  any  other 
time,  have  received  a  reward  proportionate  to  the  malignity  of  the  ofience ; 
but  in  this  horrid  storm  of  war,  many  were  suffered  to  transgress  the  laws 
with  impunity. 

From  one  account  of  this  af&ir,*  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  Indians 
seized  by  Mosdy  at  this  time  was  actually  executed ;  ^  for,"  says  the  writer  to 
whom  we  refer,  **•  the  commonalty  were  so  enraged  against  Mr.  JS/to/,  and 
Cant  Guggina  especially,  that  Capt  Guggins  said  on  the  bench,  [he  being  a 
judge,]  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  along  the  streets ;  the  answer  was  made,  you 
may  thank  yourself;  however  an  order  was  issued  out  for  the  execution  of 
that  one  (notorious  above  the  rest)  Indian,  and  accordingly  he  was  led  by  a 
rope  about  his  neck  to  the  gallows.  When  he  came  there,  the  executioners 
(for  there  were  man^)  flung  one  end  over  the  post,  and  so  hoisted  him  up 
like  a  doff,  three  or  four  times,  he  beins  yet  l^alf  alive,  and  half  dead ;  then 
came  an  Indian,  a  friend  of  his,  and  wiUi  his  knife  made  a  hole  in  his  breast 
to  his  heart,  and  sucked  out  his  heart-blood.  Being  asked  his  reason  there- 
for, his  answer  [was]  Umhf  Umh  nu,  me  stronger  as  I  was  before ;  me  be  so 
strong  as  me  and  he  too ;  he  be  ver  strong  man  fore  he  die.  Thus  with 
the  dog-like  death  (good  enough)  of  one  poor  heathen,  was  the  people  rage 
laid,  in  some  measure." 

We  have  yet  to  add  a  word  concerning  Monaco.  When  ^uane^kU  was 
out  as  a  spy,  Monaco  kindly  entertained  him,  on  account  of  former  acquaint- 
ance not  knowing  his  character.  They  had  served  together  in  their  wars 
against  the  Mohawks.  On  10  Feb.  1676,  about  600  Indians  fell  upon 
I^caster,  and,  after  burning  the  town,  carried  the  inhabitants  into  captivity. 
Among  them  was  the  famUy  of  Reverend  Mr.  Rotdandgon,  Mrs.  Rote- 
landaon,  after  her  redemption,  published  an  amusing  account  of  the  affidr. 
Monaco,  or  One-ofed-jahn,  it  is  said,  was  among  the  actors  of  this  tragedy. 
On  13  March  following,  Groton  was  surprised.  In  this  afi^,  too,  John 
Monaco  was  principal ;  and  on  his  own  word  we  set  him  down  as  the  destroy- 
er of  Medfield.  After  he  had  burned  Groton,  except  one  garrison  house,  he 
called  to  the  captain  in  it,  and  told  him  he  would  bum  in  succession  Chelms- 
ford, Concord,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Roxbury  and  Boston. 
He  boasted  much  of  the  men  at  his  command ;  said  he  had  480  warriors ; 
and  added — "  What  vie  toUl  me  doP  The  report  of  this  very  much  enraged 
the  English,  and  occasioned  his  being  entitled  a  ^  bragadocio  "  by  the  histo- 
rian. At  the  close  of  PMlijfs  war,  with  others,  he  gave  himself  up  to  Major 
fFaldron  at  Cochecho;  or,  having  come  in  there,  at  the  request  of  Peter- 
jethro,  to  make  peace,  was  seized  and  sent  to  Boston,  where,  m  the  language 
of  Mr.  Hubbard,  he,  **  with  a  few  more  bragadocios  like  himself,  Sagamare- 
fonif  Old'jethro,  and  the  sachem  of  Quabaog,  [Mautamp,\^  were  taken  by  the 
English,  and  was  seen,  fnot  long  before  the  writing  of  this,)  marching  towards 
the  gallows,  (through  Boston  streets,  which  he  threatened  to  bum  at  his 
phmsure,)  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  with  which  he  was  hanged  at  the 
town's  end.  Sept  36,  in  this  present  year,  1676."  J 

On  the  24  July,  1675,  five  of  the  principal  Nipmuk  sachems  signed  an 
agreement  to  meet  the  govemor  of  Massachusetts  to  treat  of  peace  soon  after, 
but  not  appearing  according  to  agreement  Captain  Hutcfdngon  was  sent  out 

*  In  the  Indian  Chronicle.  96, 27. 

t  Compare  Hubbard,  35  and  75. — ^Tbe  same,  probably,  ealled  Maitmoamppe,  who,  in 
1665,  witnessed  the  sale  of  Brooklield,  Mass.^  deeded  at  thai  time  by  a  chief  named  £^a<« 
toockguU.  Mautamp  claimed  an  interest  in  said  lands,  and  received  pert  of  the  pay.— Rev. 
Mr.  Fort's  Hitt.  BrookJUld, 

X  This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  asrees  with  an  entrv  in  8eu>aWs  MS.  Diary,  cited  m  Shattucfa 
Concord,  63—"  Sagamore  Sam  eoes,  One-ey  d  John,  Maliompe  [Mautamp]  Sagamore  of 
Quabaog.  General  at  Lancaster,  <kc.  Jethro  (the  ftither)  walked  to  the  f^lows.  Ont-r^d 
John  accuses  Sagamore  John  to  have  fired  the  first  gun  at  Quabaog  and  killed  Capt.  Hutch" 
inton," 
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to  aaceitain  the  cause,  and  was  ambushed  by  them,  as  we  have  in  tlie  life  of 
PkQ^  reUited.  At  this  time,  ^  Sam,  sachem  of  Weshacum,"  and  Netaubcf, 
are  particularly  mentioned  as  having  been  hanged  at  Boston. 

It  was  reported,  (no  doubt  by  the  Indians,  to  vex  their  enemies,)  that  Mrs. 
Rotaiandaon  had  married  Monaco,  ''But,''  the  author  of  the  Present  State, 
&C.  savs,  ^  it  was  soon  contradicted,"  and,  ^  that  she  appeared  and  behaved 
herseli  amongst  them  with  so  much  courage  and  majestic  gravity,  that  none 
durst  ofier  any  violence  to  her,  but  on  the  contrary,  (in  their  rude  manner) 
seemed  to  show  her  great  respect" 

In  the  above  quotation  from  Mr.  Hubbard,  we  have  shown  at  what  time 
several  of  the  Nipmuck  chiefs  were  put  to  death  beside  Monaco. 

OLD- JETHRO  was  little  less  noted,  though  of  quite  a  difierent  character. 
His  Indian  name  was  TanUtmotts.  He  was  present  at  the  sale  of  Concord 
(Mass.)  to  the  English,  about  which  time  he  lived  at  Natick.  In  1674,  he  was 
apfMiinted  a  missionary  to  the  Nipmuks  living  at  Weshakim,  since  Sterling, 
but  his  stay  there  was  short*  ne  and  his  family  (of  about  12  persons) 
were  among  those  ordered  to  Deer  Island,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
the  next  year.  Their  residence  then  was  at  Nobscut  Hiu,  near  Sudbury 
His  spirit  could  not  brook  the  indignitv  offered  bv  those  English  who  were 
sent  to  conduct  the  praying  Indians  to  Boston,  and  in  the  ni^t  he  escaped, 
with  all  his  &mily,  into  his  native  wilds.  His  son  Peter  had  been  so  lone 
under  the  instruction  of  the  English,  that  he  had  become  almost  one  of 
them.  He  deserted  his  Other's  cause,  and  was  the  means  of  his  being  exe- 
nited  with  the  other  Nipmuk  sachems  alreadv  mentioned.  This  occasioned 
1^.  L  Mother  to  sav  of  him,  <*  That  aboroinalMe  Indian,  Peter-jdhrOf  betrayed 
kis  oum  /aiher,  and  other  Indians  of  his  special  acquaintance,  unto  death." 
It  seems  he  had  been  employed  by  the  English  for  this  purpose. 

About  a  month  before  the  ML  of  PMlipy  the  Nipmucks  became  fully 
aware  of  their  wretched  condition^  who,  on  the  6  July,  1676,  sent  an  Indian 
mcssenger^to  the  English  with  a  white  flag.  He  came,  says  our  Chronicle, 
*'  from  Sagamore  Sam  of  Nassoway  (a  proud  Salvage,  who  two  months  since 
insulted  over  the  English,  and  said,  if^the  English  would  fhrst  begge  Peace 
of  him,  he  would  let  them  have  Peace,  but  tmX  he  would  never  ask  it  of 
them ;)  This  Indum  was  sent  from  him  with  Letters,  desiring  Peace  of  us, 
and  expreasely  praying  us  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Chaisty  and  for  his  sake  to 
Krant  it  whose  holy  name  they  have  so  much  bla^bemed.  Thus  doth  the 
Juord  Jesus  make  them  to  bow  before  him,  and  to  lick  the  dust  And  having 
made  mention  of  his  letter  it  wUl  not  be  unacceptable  to  transcribe  some 
copies  of  the  Letters  sent  by  him,  and  others  on  tnis  subject,  which  take  as 
foUoweth.  The  reader  must  bear  with  their  barbarisms,  and  excuse  the 
omission  of  some  expressions  in  them,  that  can  hardly  admit  'Of  good 
English." 

«  TheJM  Letter,  My  the  6ihj  1676.\ 
''Mr.  John  Leverett,  my  Lord,  Mr.  fFahan,  and  all  the  chief  men  our  Breth- 


7<  ... 

be  more  Prisoners,  which  we  pray  you  keep  well :  Mattamuck  his  wife,*  we 

entreat  you  for  her,  and  not  onely  that  man,  nut  it  is  the  Request  of  two  Sa- 
chems, Sam  Sachem  of  Weshakumj  and  the  Pakaahoag  Sachem. 

'*  And  that  further  you  will  consider  about  the  making  Peace :  We  have 
spoken  to  the  People  of  Nashobah  (viz.  Tom  DMer  and  Pderf)  that  we  would 
Agree  with  you,  and  make  a  Covenant  of  Peace  with  you.  We  have  been 
destroyed  by  your  Souldiers,  but  still  we  Remember  it  now,  to  sit  sdll ;  do 

<  Mr.  SkaUucVi  Hist.  Concord,  30. 

t  The  teoor  of  the  following  letters,  is  very  different  from  those  in  April  previous,  w^eh  I 
Ind  discovered  in  MS.  and  pnnted  in  the  former  editions  of  the  Book  or  ibe  *"  '~^  — 

were  then  unknown  to  me. 
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you  cooaider  it  again;  we  do  eameatly  entreat  you,  that  it  noajr  be  ao  by 
Je9U8  Chigly  O!  let  it  be  80 !  .^bnen,  Jhnefu* 

It  wasaigned 

Mattamuck,  Jm  Mark  N. 

Sam  Sachem,  Ms  MM.  V'. 

Simon  Pottoi^uam,  Seribe.^ 

UPPANIFPAqUSM,  Ms  —  C 

PAKASKOKAe  Ms  Mark  VJ* 

"  Supencnbed^  *^  To  ail  Engliahmen  aand  Indiana,  off  of  you  hsar  Mr.  Waban, 
Mr.fifiott" 

*^  Second  LeUer. 

"My  Lord,  Mr.  Leveret  at  Boston,  Mr.  Wahan,  Mr.  £IJoff,  Mr.  Gookiny  and 
Council,  hear  yea.  I  went  to  Connecticot  about  the  Captivea,  that  I  might 
bring  them  into  your  handa,  and  when  we  were  almost  there,  the  English  Sad 
destroyed  those  Indians :  when  I  heard  it,  I  returned  back  again ;  tli^n  when 
I  came  home,  we  were  also  destroyed ;  after  we  were  destroy'd,  then  PMUp 
and  Quotmmn  went  away  into  their  own  Countrey  againe ;  and  I  knew  they 
were  much  afraid,  because  of  our  ofier  to  joyn  with  the  £nglt#A,  and  there- 
fore they  went  back  into  their  own  Countrey,  and  I  know  ^ey  mil  make  no 
Wane ;  therefore  because  when  some  English  men  came  to  ua,  PkU^  and 
(jfiomypun  sent  to  kill  them ;  but  I  said,  if  any  kill  them,  Fll  kill  them.^ 

Sam  Sachsm. 

WriUen  by  Simon  jBoabokum  Scribe."  § 

■ 

Third  Letto'. 

<<  For  Mr.  ll^tof,  Mr.  Goofttn,  and  Mr.  fTotot. 

CoDfflder  of  this  I  entreat  you,  consider  of  this  great  buainease  that  la  done , 

and  my  wonder  concerning  PMUp ;  but  his  name  is WewesawanmiJI^ 

he  engageth  all  the  people  that  were  none  of  his  aufagects:  Then  when  I  was 
at  Penakook,  J^umpho  John,  •^tfi«,ir  Scan  JSTumthoy  and  others  who  were  an^, 
and  JSTumpho  very  much  angry  that  Phiiip  dia  eoffafe  so  many  people  to  hmi ; 
and  Munpho  said  it  were  a  very  good  deed  that  I  would  go  and  kill  him  that 

*  This  surpasseth  any  thiof,  in  application^  that  we  have,  from  the  poor  Indians.  Tlie^ 
were  truly  sensible  of  their  cfeplorable  condition !  Little  to  subsist  upon — the  northern  and 
western  ^alderness  so  full  of  their  native  enemies,  that  a  retreat  upon  those  huntinfj^-gToands 
was  cut  oflP-^all  Ihe  fishing  places  near  and  upon  the  coast  watched  by  their  successful 
enemy-— heAce  nothing  now  remained  but  to  try  the  effect  of  an  offer  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission ! — ^This  letter,  however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  laaguace  of  the  warriors,  it 
was  the  language  of  the  Christian  Indians,  in  behalf  of  them  and  themselves. 

t  The  name  of  this  sachem  approaching  nearl  v  in  sound  to  that  of  the  place  smce  called 
Worcester,  of  which  Sagamore-Jchn  was  chief,  almost  induces  the  belief  that  he  is  the  same. 
A  sachem  of  the  name  liaving  deeded  Worcester  to  the  whites  in  1671,  is  additional  proof. 
See  Uie  elaborate  history  of  that  town  bv  Wm.  Ltnccifif  Esq.,  now  in  course  of  publication. 

X  This  letter  will  be  regarded  as  an  aamiraUe  specimen  or  Indian  sentiment,  and  its  value 
ic  much  enhanced,  as  it  unfolds  truths  of  great  value— truths  that  lay  open  the  situation  of 
things  at  this  period  that  will  be  fl^Iy  received.  Sam  wa»  a  magnanimous  aachem.  So 
was  ffcnoco.  We  doid>t  if  any  thing  can  in  truth  be'  brought  against  either,  that  would  not 
comport  with  a  warrior  of  their  time,  but  they  did  not  come  within  the  limits  of  a  pardon 
offered  in  the  Proclamation !  When  messengers  were  sent  to  treat  with  the  Indians  tor  the 
redemption  of  prisoners,  to  prevent  the  evil  such  negotiation  was  calculated  to  produce,  and 
which  Philg>f  ooubtless,  foresaw,  he  ordered  such  to  be  siimmarily  dealt  with.  QtuaunchU 
was  suspected  for  a  spy.  and  PkUw  had  ordered  him  to  be  killed,  bat  Mbnoeo  said,  **  I  will 
kill  whomsoever  shall  lull  Qmaiugwdt."  8ho9hanim  aAerwards  said  the  same  when  visited 
by  Bfr.  Hoar  and  Nepanet,  who  were  sent  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  Mr.  Rou^andton**  ikm- 
ily.  "  If  any  kill  them^  I  will  kill  them,"  that  is,  he  would  kill  the  murderer.  But  these  kind 
offices  were  forgotten  m  the  days  of  terror ! 

$  The  same  person,  whose  name  to  the  last  letter  is  spelt  Pottofuam,  and  in  Book  ii.  Chap. 
vn.,BetokaM. 

I  This  slaads  m  the  BfS.  records,  Wewoiowamieti.    See  Book  iii.  Chap.  ii. 

V  There  is  soma  error  concerning  this  person's  name.  John  U.  Line  means  the  same  per- 
•QB,  I  thmk,  in  Qookirft  MS.  histonr.  See  Book  ii.  Chap.  vii.  3  an  account  of  several  otnen 
keie  mentioiiftd  may  there  also  be  ioond. 
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joyned  so  many  to  himself  without  cause:  In  like  manner  1  said  so  too. 
Then  had  you  formerly  said  be  at  peace,  and  if  the  Council  had  sent  word 
to  kill  Pkiip  we  should  have  done  it :  then  let  us  clearly  speak,  what  you 
and  we  shall  do.    O  let  it  be  so  speedily,  and  answer  us  clearly. 

PUMKAMUir, 
PoJfNAKPUKUN, 

or^  Jacob  MuTTAMAKobo." 

''The  answer  the  Council  made  them,  was,  'That  treacherous  persons 
who  began  the  war  and  those  that  have  been  barbarously  bloody,  mast  not 
expect  to  have  their  lives  spared,  but  others  that  have  been  diawn  into  tlie 
war,  and  acting  only  as  Soutdiers  submitting  to  be  without  arms,  and  to  live 
quietly  and  peaceably  for  the  futiu^  shall  have  their  lives  spared.' " 

Sagamore  Sam  was  one  of  those  that  sacked  Lancaster,  10  February, 
1676.  His  Indian  name  was  at  one  time  Shoshanim,  but  in  Philip^a  war  it 
appears  to  have  been  changed  to  Uskatuhgun ;  at  least.  If  he  be  the  same,  it 
was  so  subscribed  by  Peter^dhro^  when  the  letter  was  sent  by  the  Indians  to 
the  English  about  the  .exchange  of  Mrs.  Roidandson  and  others,  as  will  be 
found  in  the  life  of  JV^nei.  He  was  hanged,  as  has  been  before  noted. 
Shoshamm  was  successor  to  Matthew^  who  succeeded  Sholan. 

This  last-mentioned  sachem  is  probably  referred  to  by  the  author  quoted  in 
Mr.  ThorovDgowTa  curious  book.  In  the  summer  of  1652,  Reverend  John  Eliot 
intended  to  visit  theNashuas,  in  his  evangelical  capacity,  but  understanding 
there  was  war  in  that  direction  among  the  Indians,*  delayed  his  journey  for  a 
time.  The  sachem  of  Nashua,  hearing  of  Mr.  Eliofa  intention,  "  took  20 
men,  armed  after  their  manner,"  as  bis  guard,  vnth  many  others,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  his  country.  And  my  author  adds,  *<  this  was  a  long  journey 
into  the  wilderness  of  60  miles :  it  proved  very  wet  and  tedious,  so  that  he 
was  not  dry  three  or  four  da^s  together,  night  uor  day."  f  One  of  the  Indians 
at  this  time  asked  Mr.  lUtot  why  those  who  prayed  to  God  amonff  the 
Engljflh  loved  the  Indians  that  pniyed  to  God  ^  more  than  their  own  bretib- 
ren/*  The  good  man  seemed  some  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  and  waived  the 
subject  by  several  scriptural  quotations. 

We  may  be  incorrect  in  the  supposition  that  the  sachem  who  conducted 
Mr.  Eliot  on  this  occasion  was  Sludan,  as  perhaps  PaMoeonaway  would 
suit  the  time  as  well 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Friendly  Jndians — Captain  Amos — Purgues  Tatoson  and  Pefiachason — Escapes  ths 
slaughter  at  Pawtueket — Commands  a  comvany  in  the  eastern  war — Captain 
LiGHTFOOT — His  services  in  Philip*s  war — In  the  eastern  toar — Kettknanit — 
His  services — Quannapohit — His  important  services  as  a  spy — Mautamp—- 
Monaco — Nkpanet — Employed  to  treat  wUh  the  enem^h— Brings  letters  from  them — 
Effects  an  exchange  of  prisoners — Peter  Conwat— Peter  Ephraim  . 

AMOS,  commonly  called  CcqfUdn  Amoi,  was  a  Wampanoa^,  whose  residence 
was  about  Cape  Cod.  We  have  no  notice  of  him  until  Pkdip^s  war,  at  which 
time  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  English.  After  the  Plim* 
oath  people  had  found  that  TaJtoaon  was  concerned  in  the  destruction  of 
Claries  garrison,  they  sought  for  some  ftiendly  Indians  who  would  imder- 
take  to  deltrer  him  and  ms  abettors  into  their  hands.  Captain  Amos  ten- 
dered his  services,  and  was  duly  commissioned  to  pkwecute  the  enterprise, 

*  In  1647,  three  Indians  were  killed  between  Qaabaog  and  Springfield,  by  other  Indians. 
The  next  ^rear,  five  othen  were  killed  about  midway  between  Q^abaog  and  Lancaster.-^ 
Winthrop^e  Journal f  ( Saoage's  ed.)    Such  instances  were  eommon  amonr  the  Indians. 

t  Sura  Arguments  to  prove  that  the  Jews  inhabit  now  in  America.^— ^  Thomas  T%orom 
good,  44o.  Condon,  16^.    Sir  Roger  V Estrange  answered  this  book  by  another,  entidad 
TBI  Americans  no  Jews. 

23» 
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and  to  take  into  that  service  any  of  hia  friends.  Meantime,  Tatoton  had  fled 
to  Elizabeth  Island,  in  company  with  Penachasony  another  chief  who  waa 
also  to  be  taken,  if  he  could  be  found.  This  Penachason  was  probably  Tato- 
soiCb  brother's  son,  sometimes  called  Tom,  who,  if  the  same,  was  also  at  the 
destroying  of  Clark^s  garrison.  Yet  the  wily  chiefs  eluded  the  yig^ance  of 
Captain  Amos,  by  flying  from  that  region  into  the  Nipmuks'  country,  where 
they  joined  Philip.  ^ 

To  encourage  greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friendly  Indians,  to 
execute  their  commission,  it  was  ordered,  diat  in  case  they  captured  and 
brought  in  either  Tatoson  or  Penachason,  ^  they  may  expect  for  their  reward, 
for  each  of  them  four  coats,  and  a  coat  apiece  for  every  other  Indian  that 
shall  prove  merchantable." 

We  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  the  horrid  catastrophe  of 
Captain  Peirge  and  his  men  at  Pawtucket  Captain  Jimos  escaped  that 
dreadful  slaughter.  He  fought  tliere  with  20  of  his  warriors,  and  when 
Captain  Peirse  was  shot  down  by  a  ball  which  wounded  him  in  the  thigh, 
he  stood  by  his  side,  and  defended  him  as  lon^  as  there  was  a  gleam  of 
hope.  At  length,  seeing  nearly  all  his  friends  slam,  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind  he  made  his  escape,  by  the  following  subtle  Stratagem : — 

Mmuntenoo's  warriors  had  blackened  their  faces,  which  Captain  Amo8  had 
observed,  and  by  means  of  powder  contrived  to  discolor  his  own  unobserved 
by  them.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  managed,  by  a  dextrous  manoBuvre, 
to  pass  among  the  enemy  for  one  of  them,  and  by  these  means  escaped. 

What  were  Captain  Jhnos's  other  acts  in  this  war,  if  any,  we  have  not 
learned ;  nor  do  we  meet  again  with  him  until  1689.  In  that  year,  he  went 
with  Col.  Ckurch  against  the  eastern  Indians  and  French,  in  which  expedi- 
tion he  also  had  the  command  of  a  company.  Ckurch  arrived  with  his 
forces  in  Sept  at  Casco,  now  Portland,  and,  havinff  landed  secretly  under 
cover  of  the  night,  surprised,  on  the  following  mornm^)  about  four  hundred 
Indians,  who  had  come  to  destroy  the  ])lace.  Althou^  the  Indians  did  not 
receive  much  damage,  yet.  Governor  SuUivan  says,*  the  whole  eastern  country 
was  saved  by  the  timely  arri\'al  of  this  expedition.  In  the  fight  at  Casco, 
21  September,  eight  of  the  Endish  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  Two  of 
Captain  Amo8^8  men  were  badly  wounded,  and  Sam  Moses,  another  friendly 
Indian,  was  killed.  There  was  another  Indian  company^in  this  expedition, 
commanded  by  Captain  Danid,  out  of  which  one  man  was  killed,  who  was 
of  Yarmouth  on  Cfape  Cod.f 

LIGHTFOOT,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Sogkonates,  distinguished  m  PkU^s 
war,  was  also  in  the  service  under  Ckurch  at  Casco ;  a  memorable  expedition, 
on  more  than  one  account  One  circumstance  we  will  name,  as  it  well  nigh 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  undertaking.  When,  on  the  foUowinff  morning,  after 
t lie- arrival  of  the  forces,  the  attack  was  beffun,  it  was,  to  the  inexpressible 
surprise  of  the  English,  found,  that  the  buUets  were  much  larger  than  the 
calibre  of  their  guns.  This  was  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
occurrence,  and  great  blame  was  chargeable  somewhere.  In  this  ^vretched 
dilemma,  the  fight  having  already  begun,  Ckurch  set  some  at  work  making 
the  bullets  into  slugs,  by  which  resort  he  was  able  to  continue  the  fight  K 
being  high  v^nater  at  the  time,  an  estuary  separated  the  batde-ground  from  the 
town.  The  bullets  were  to  be  carried  to  the  army  engaged,  m  buckets,  after 
being  hammered.  When  the  first  recruit  of  slugs  was  made  up.  Colonel 
CkuHh  ran  with  it  to  the  water's  edge,  and,  not  caring  to  venture  himself  to 
wade  across,  called  to  those  on  the  other  side  to  send  some  one  to  take  it  oyer 
to  the  army.  None  appeared  but  Lightfoot,  This  In<Uan  dextrously  repoased 
the  estuary,  with  a  quantity  of  powder  U|ion  his  head,  and  a  ^  kettle  "  of  bul- 
lets in  each  hand,  and  thus  the  fight  was  maintained,  and  the  enemy  put  to 
fliffht  •  ^  '  "- 

In  PTdUf^s  war,  LiMfoofs  exploits  were  doubtless  yery  numerous,  but  few 
of  them  haye  come  down  to  us.  He  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  English,  at 
Awashonl^s  great  dance  at  Buzzard's  Bay,  already  mentioned.  When  JUtffe- 
eyef  was  taken  at  Cushnet,  in  1676,  Lightfoot  was  sent  with  him  to  what  ii 

-------  -  ■  _  _!■ I ■ ._ 

*  Hist  Dittrict  of  Maine,  102.  f  MS.  letter  of  Captain  Basset  of  the  expoditi 
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DOW  called  Pdbna^B  laUmdf  near  the  mouth  of  Guahnet  River,  where  he  held 
him  in  guard  until  he  could  «be  safely  conducted  to  Plunouth.  About  the 
time  AlSum^ifoin  was  killed,  and  PkUtp's  wife  and  son  were  taken,  Ckurck 
gave  him  a  captain's  commission,  after  which  he  made  several  successfhl 
expeditions. — ^We  now  pass  to  charactera  hitherto  less  known,  though  perhaps 
of  more  interesL 

Very  little  was  known  of  certain  important  characters  among  the  friendly 
Indians  of  Massachusetts,  which  should  have  by  no  means  been  overlooked, 
until  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Gookin^s  manuscript  history  of  the  prayiug 
LodianB,  not  long  since,  and  to  which  we  have  oi\en  referred  already.  We 
shall,  therefore,  devote  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter  to  their  history. 

JOB  KATTENANIT  seems  first  to  demand  attention.  He  was  a  Christian 
Indian,  and  lived  some  time  at  Natick,  hut  was  at  one  time  a  preacher  at 
Magunkoff,  and  belonged  originally,  we  believe,  to  Hassanamesit.  However 
that  may  nave  beeu,  it  is  certain  he  lived  there  in  the  beginnius  of  PkUijp's 
war,  when  that  chiers  men  made  a  descent  upon  the  place,  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  away  those  Christian  Indians  prisoners.  Job  made  his  escape 
from  them  at  this  time,  and  came  in  to  the  English  at  Mendon.  He  had  still 
three  children  in  the  enemy's  hands,  and  he  was  billing  to  run  any  venture 
to  release  them.  He  therefore  applied  for  and  obtained  a  pass,  assuring  him 
safety,  provided  that,  in  his  return,  he  should  faH  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish scouts.  Besides  liberating  his  children,  considerable  hopes  were  enter- 
tained, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  furnish  information  of^  the  enenw.  It 
unfortunately  happened,  tliat,  before  he  had  passed  the  fi'ontier,  he  fell  in 
with  some  English  soldiers,  who  treated  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  an  enemy, 
even  taking  from  him  his  clothes  and  gun,  sending  him  to  the  governor  of 
Boston ;  **■  who,  more  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  people  than  for  any  ofiTence 
committed,"  assigned  him  to  the  common  jail,  where  he  suffered  exceedingly ; 
himself  and  many  others  behig  crowded  into  a  narrow  and  filthy  place.  Af- 
ter about  three  weeks,  he  was  taken  out  and  sent  to  Deer  Island.  The  clam- 
ors of  the  people  were  indeed  high  at  this  time,  and  many  accused  Major 
Gooitn.  who  gave  him  the  pass,  of  being  guilty  of  furnishing  the  enemy  with 
intelligence. 

After  the  Narraganset  fight,  19  December,  1675,  the  English  were  venr 
anxious  to  gain  information  relative  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  accor(£- 
infAy  instructed  Major  Gookin  to  use  his  endeavors  to  employ  some  friendly 
Indian  spies ;  who,  after  considerable  negotiation  among  those  at  Deer  Ibland, 
engagea  Jb5  again,  and  James  Ouannapohit,  alias  Quanapaug.  Their  reward 
was  to  bejSre  pounds  apiece !  Phey  departed  upon  this  service  before  day, 
the  30th  of  December,  and,  during  their  mission,  behaved  with  great  pru- 
dence, and  brought  valuable  information  to  the  English  on  their  return ;  but 
which,  firom  intestine  bickerings  among  the  English,  turned  to  small 
aecounL 

Jamea  QuortTiapo^  returned  24th  of  January  following,  nearly  worn  out  and 
famished ;  having  travelled  about  80  miles  in  that  cold  season,  upon  snow- 
shoes,  the  snow  being  very  deep.  The  information  which  he  gave  was  writ^ 
ten  down  by  Miyor  uookin,*  Amonff  other  matters,  he  stated  that  the  ene- 
my had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  different  places,  probably  near  Scattacook ; 
and  many  others,  including  the  Nipmuks,  about  Menumesse.  The  Narra- 
gansets  had  not  yet  joined  PhUip  openly,  but  while  James  and  Job  were  amonff 
the  Nipmuks,  messengers  arrived  from  Narraganset  which  save  them  much 
j^Jf  for  they  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  join  them  and  Philip  in  prosecut- 
ing the  war.  They  said  their  loss  in  the  great  swamp  fight  was  small.  In 
three  weeks,  James  learned,  they  would  assault  Lancaster,  which  accordinff ly 
came  to  pass,  upon  the  very  day  which  he  said  thev  intended  it  He 
learned  and  thus  divulged  their  plans  to  a  great  extent  A  circumstance  now 
<>ccurred  which  obliged  him  to  make  his  escape,  which  was  this :  He  fbimd  a 
inend  and  protector  in  Mautoff^^^  one  of  the  Nipmuk  chiefs,  who,  it  seems, 


*  Tbe  tame  publiahed  in  Coll,  Mau,  Hist.  8oc.  1.  vi.  905—208. 

t  The  same,  probably,  ccUled  Netaump.  who  was  aAerwards  executed  at  Boston,  at  tha 
*uie  time  with  Bagamoresam,    See  Hmcard^  S6. 
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iotended  shortly  to  visit  PhUip ;  and  insisted  that  ^uamu^hH  should  ac« 
company  him,  and  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  he  was  able  to  elude  the 
viffilant  eye  of  Mautampy  and  make  his  escape,  which,  however,  was  effected 
only  by  a  cunning  stratagem,  as  follows : — He  told  Memiaimp  that  he  bad 
fbught  against  Phuip  in  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  that  PkUyt  knew 
him,  and  that,  unless  he  could  go  to  him  vnth  some  important  trophy,  PhU^ 
would  not  believe  him,  and  would  immediately  kill  him.  And  moreover, 
TukapewUlin  had  privately  told  him  that  Pkilip  had  given  out  word  that  cer- 
tain praying  Indians  should  be  sought  after,  and,  if  possible,  seized  and 
brought  to  him ;  for  he  wanted  to  put  them  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner,  with 
his  own  hands,  and  that  ht  was  one  of  them.  He  therefore  told  Mmdaanp 
that  he  would  go,  in  the  first  place,  and  kill  some  English,  and  take  their 
heads  along  with  him,  and  then  he  should  consider  himself  safe.  This 
beinf  consented  to,  he  lost  no  time  in  retracing  his  steps  to  the  firontiers  of 
the  English. 

He  mentions  Monaco^  or  One-eytd^ohn,  as  a  great  captain  among  the  ene- 
my, who  also  treated  him  kindly,  and  entertained  him  in  his  wigwam  during 
his  stay  there ;  they  being  old  acquaintance,  having  served  together  in  their 
wars  against  the  Mohawks,  ten  years  before.* 

And  here  also  Mr.  GooHn  gives  a  favorable  account  of  Monoeo.  PhUlp  had 
ordered  that  the  persons  above  named  should  be  broufffat  to  him,  if  taken 
alive,  <<  that  he  might  put  them  to  some  tormenting  deatn,  wkU^  had  hUherto 
been  prevented  by  the  care  and  kindness  ef  a  great  captain  among  them, 
named  Jb^-tri^A-one-eye,  belonging  to  Nashua,f  who  had  civilly  treated  and 
protected  James,  and  entertained  him  at  his  wigwam,  all  the  time  of  his 
beine  there."  J 

Job  was  requested  to  come  away  with  Quanapohit,  but  saw  no  way  of 
getting  away  his  children,  which  was  a  mam  object  with  him.  He  knew, 
too,  that  James  could  give  all  the  information  thev  both  possessed  at  that 
period,  and  not  considering  himself  in  imminent  danger,  preferred  to  tarry 
longer. 

At  Wanexit,  or  Maneidt,  they  f<9ll  in  vnth  seven  Indians,  who  took  them 
and  conveyed  them  about  twenty  miles,  across  the  path  leading  to  Connecti- 
cut, northward  from  Quabaog.  These  were  some  of  the  Quahmsits  and 
Segunesits.  At  this  place  were  three  towns  which  contained  about  300 
warriors  well  armed.  Here  they  were  threatened  with  death,  their  mission 
bein^  truly  guessed.  But  going  to  the  wigwam  of  Ont-tyed-johny  ^  Sagamore 
of  Nashua,"  or  Jlfo7U)(»,  he  charged  his  gun  and  said,  ^I  will  kill  whom- 
soever shall  kill  QuanapokU.^  §  Some  said  he  had  killed  one  of  PhUnt's 
counsellors  ||  at  Mount  Hope,  and  PMlip  had  hired  some  to  kill  him ;  also 
James  Speen,  •Andrew  Pitimy,  Captain  Hunter,  Thomas  ^uanapohU,  and  Pc#er 
Epkraim,  On  being  ordered  to  visit  Philip,  **Joh  and  he  pretended  to  go  out 
a  hunting,  killed  t&ee  dear  quickly,  and  perceiving  they  were  dodged  by 
some  other  Indians,  went  over  a  pond  and  lay  in  a  swamp  till  before  day,  and 
when  they  had  prayed  together  he  ran  away."  Job  was  to  return  to  the 
enemy,  and  tell  tnem  that  James  ran  away  because  they  had  threatened  to 
kill  hiin.  Job,  not  being  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  concluded  to 
remain  longer  for  the  end  of  ransoming  his  children,  as  we  have  said.  He 
returned  to  the  English  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  and  said,  as 
James  had  before,  that  on  the  next  day  Lancaster  would  be  attacked,  for  he 
knew  about  four  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  already  on  their  march,  and  it 
so  resulted.  He  further  informed  the  English,  that  the  enemy  would  shortly 
attack  Medfield,  Groton,  Marlborough,  and  other  places,  and  that  the  Nar- 
ragansets  had  joined  Pfdlip  and  the  Nipmuks. 

While  James  was  there,  **  a  Narraganset  brought  to  them  one  English  head : 
they  shot  at  him,  and  said  the  Narragansets  were  the  English  fKends  all  last 


*  Of  this  war  we  have  ffiven  ao  account  in  Book  11.  chap.  III. 

t  Called  sagamore  of  Nashua,  in  the  Cotton  nutnuscripU. 

i  Hist.  Praying  Indians.  $  Cotton  Mairascripls. 

I  Referring  probably,  to  Thsbs.    See  Book  III.  chap.  11. 
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■ommec    Afierwwds  two  menengers  came  with  twelve  heads^  crsviag 
tfieir  aMutmee,  they  then  aocepted  thenL"  * 

Betee  he  left  the  enen^  he  appointed  a  place  of  safe^  for  his  cfaildren, 
and  sundry  others  of  his  niends,  capcuredi  at  bseanamesit,  where  he  would 
aftBTwards  meet  and  conduct  them  to  the  English.  He  thenefbre  petitioned 
tbe. council  for  liberty  to  meet  them,  which  was  granted.  But  he  noW'  had 
new  difficulties  to  encounter,  owing  to  '^  the  nide  temper  of  those  times,"  as 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  that  age  es^ressed  it  f  Although  both  these  mien 
had  acquitted  themselves  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  authorides  who 
sent  them  forth,  yet  the  populace  accused  them  of  giving  infoimation  to  die 
enemy,  and  that  they  were  secretly  their  advisers,  or  else  they  bad  not 
returned  in  safety ;  to  appease  which  they  were  confined  affain  to  the  island. 
This  so  interfered  with  the  time  set  by  Job  to  meet  his  children  and  friends, 
that  great  sufferings  overtook  them,  as  well  aehimsi^;  and  hei  knew  not 
that  ever  be  should  have  an  opportunity  to  see  bis  children  again.  But  it 
much  sooner  happened,  no  doubt,  than  he  expected,  although  in  an  indirect 
yny^  About  the  time  he  was  sent  to  the  island,  a  vote  passed  in  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts,  to  raise  an  army  of  six  huncured  men,  md  Major 
Thomas  Savagt  was  api^ied  to,  to  conduct  them  in  the  war.  He  refuMd^ 
unless  he  could  have  some  of  the  friendly  Indians  from  tbe  island  for  assist- 
aats.  On  a  messenger  being  sent  among  them,  six  of  their  principal  and 
bravest  men  volunteered  in  that  service,  among  whom  was  Job  JEaUonamL 
The  army  marched  about  the  first  of  March,  1^5,  O.  S.  But  when  at  Marl- 
borough, Joh  got  liberty  of  Major  Savage  and  Major-general  DenUofij  to 
attempt  the  finding  of  his  friends  and  children,  whom  he  had  apj^ointed  to 
meet  near  Hassanamesit  When  it  was  known  to  Captain  MosdVt  ne  behaved 
himself  very  unbecoming  towards  the  commanding  officer,  and  nothing  but 
hia  p<^pularity  with  the  army  saved  his  reputation.  Indeed,  bis  conduct, 
fleams  quite  aa  reprehensible  as  that  of  a  more  modem  Indian  hunter  in  the 
Florida%  which  all  friends  of  humanity  joined  to  condemn.  Moody,  it 
appears,  would  place  no  confidence  in  any  Indian,  and  doubtless  thought  he 
was  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  He  urged  that  it  was  a 
most  impolitic  measure  to  suffer  any  Indian  to  go  away  at  this  time,  knowing 
their  natural  treacberousness ;  and  he  doubted  not  but  Job  (although  a  tried 
friend)  would  inform  the  enemy  of  the  approach  of  the  aimy,  'V^ich  would 
frustrate  all  their  designs.  The  great  ascendency  which  this  officer  held  in 
tbe  arn»y  can  best  be  understood  oy  a  simple  statement  of  the  fiict,  that  Major 
Socage  and  General  Denioon  were  obliged  to  send  after  Job  before  the 
soldiery  would  cease  their  clamors.  Captain  ffadsworth  and  Captain  SyU, 
accompanied  by  Jameo  ^uopmapoM^  went  in  pursuit  with  the  utmost  speed. 
But  they  did  not  overtake  him,  and  he  soon  returned  to  the  army  without 
finding  his  friends;  they,  fi:om  fear  of  discovery,  having  changed  their 
place,  the  time  having  been  much  longer  than  was  set,  and  their  consequent 
sufTerines  were  indescribable. 

We  snail  only  add  here  concerning  them,  that  they  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  party  of  English^  who  treated  them  in  a  savage  manner, 
taking  every  thing  fi^m  them.  But  when  they  were  brought  to  Major 
Saioagty  he  treated  them  kindly,  and  had  them  sent  to  Boston,  ail  except  four, 
who  ran  away  firom  Marlborougb«  where  thev  stopped  for  the  ni^^t,  firom 
the  fear  cNf  being  murdered,  some  of  the  people  so  abused  and  insulted  them, 
ibout  two  moirths  after  that,  they  were  found  and  brought  in  by  J^tpanA 
Finally,  Job  recovered  all  his  children,  and,  marrying  again,  lived  happily. 
His  wUe  was  one  of  those  whom  he  had  managed  to  deliver  out  of^the 
hands  of  the  enemy  at  such  hazard  and  pains.  She  had,  during  their  wan- 
derings, nursed  and  kept  alive  his  children,  one,  eepedally,  which  was  very 
younp. 

When  the  Hassanamesits  went  off  with  the  enemy,  Jamts  ^uannapokii 
was  in  the  neighborhood  with  the  English  forces.  Captain  Sytt  sent  out  a 
scout,  and  Jameo  and  Elxier  Pegin  accompanied.    Seven  of  the  enemy  were 

*  CSottoB  MaMHcripu. 

t  Major  Darnel  Oookm,  who  was  at  least  a  hondred  yean  in  advance  of  Ihat  agsi 
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floon  discovered,  one  of  whom,  was  leading  an  Enj^h  prisoner.  They 
discovered  the  Engli^  scout,  and  fled.  Jaayu  and  JSfizer  pursued  them,  and 
recovered  the  prisoner,  whose  name  was  Christopher  Muckin,  who  had  been 
taken  from  Marlborough.    James  also  took  one  of  the  enemy's  guns.* 

The  English  having,  by  means  of  spies,  as  in  the  precedlnf  life  we  have 
stated,  learned  the  state  of  feelinff  among  their  enemies,  felt  themselveB 
prepared,  as  the  spring  of  1676  advanced,  to  make  overtures  to  them  for 
peace,  or  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  both,  as  they  might  be  found  inclined. 

Tom  Nkpaket  v?as  fixed  ujpon  as  plenipotentiaiy  in  this  business.  And, 
although  uigusdy  suffering  with  many  othis  brethren  upon  a  bleak  island 
in  Boston  harbor,  consented,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  to  proceed  to 
meet  the  Indians  in  the  western  wilderness,  in  the  service,  and  for  the 
benefit,  of  those  who  had  caused  his  sufferings. 

^epand  set  out,  3  April,  1676,  to  make  overtures  to  the  enemy  for  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners,  especially  the  &mily  of  Mr.  Boulandsony  which  was  taken 
at  Lancaster,  retumea  on  the  12  following,  with  a  written  answer  firom  the 
enemy,  saying,"^efioti  gwe  onMMr  hy  (his  one  man,  but  if  you  like  mf  answer 
sent  one  tnore  man  hestdes  this  one  Tom  Nepanet,  and  smiwOh  all  true  heart 
and  wUh  aU  wnsr  mind  &y  two  men ;  because  you  know  and  we  know  your  heart 
fatal  sorroumd  wUh  crying  for  your  lost  many  many  hundred  man  and  aU  your 
house  and  all  your  land  Snd  woman  duUd  and  catOe  as  all  your  thing  (hat  you 
have  lost  and  on  your  hatkside  stand. 

Signed  by    Sam,  iSacAem, 
KuTquBir,  and 
QuAiroHiT,  Sagamores, 
Peter  Jdhro,  scribe. 

At  the  same  time,  and  I  conclude  in  the  same  letter,  they  wrote  a  few 
words  to  others,  as  foUows :  *^Mr,  Rowlandson,  your  wUe  and  aU  your  thUdis 
weU  but  one  dye.  Your  sister  is  weU  and  her  3  chUd,  John  KitteU,  your  w^ 
and  all  your  ckUd  is  aU  weU,  and  all  them  prisoners  taken  at  Xifaskua  is  m 
wdL 

Mr.  Rowlandson,  se  your  loving  sister  his  hand  Q  Hanah. 
And  old  Ketijelwif  his  hand.  + 

Broiher  Rowlandson,  pray  send  thre  pound  of  Tobacco  for  me,  jf  you  can  my 
lowurhutbandprav  send  Hire  pound  of  tobacco  for  me, 

*^  This  writing  by  your  enemies— Samuel  Uskattuhgun  and  Gunrashit,  two 
Indian  sagamores.*' 

Mrs.  Rowlandson^  in  her  account  of  **  The  Sixteenth  Remove,^  relates,  that 
when  they  had  waded  over  Baquaufff  River,  **  Quickly  there  came  up  to  us 
an  Indian  who  infi)rmed  them  that  I  must  go  to  Wachuset  to  my  master,  for 
there  vnis  a  letter  come  €com  the  council  to  the  saggamores  about  redeemmg 
the  captives,  and  that  there  would  be  another  in  14  days,  and  that  I  must  be 
there  ready."!  "^^^  ^^'^^^  doubtless  after  the  letter  just  recorded  had  been 
sent  to  the  Emglish.  ^  About  two  days  after,"  Mrs.  JR.  continues,  *<  came  a 
company  of  Indians  to  us,  near  30,  all  on  horseback.  My  heart  skipt  within 
me,  thinking  they  had  been  Englishmen,  at  the  first  sight  of  them :  For  thej 
were  dressed  in  English  apparel,  with  hats,  white  neck-cloths,  and  saabes 
about  their  waists,  and  ribbons  upon  their  shoulders.  But  when  they  came 
near:  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  the  lovely  faces  of  Christians,  and 
the  roul  looks  of  those  heathen,  which  much  damped  my  spirits  again."  § 

Having,  after  great  distress,  arrived  at  Wachuset,  our  authoress  adds, 
"  Then  came  2Vm  and  Peter  with  the  second  letter  from  the  council,  about 
the  captives."    **  I  asked  them  how  my  husband  did,  and  all  my  friends  and 


*  GookMa  MS.  HisL  Christian  Indians. 

t  Or  PayquaRe,  now  Miller's  River.     Its  eoofluence  with  the  Gonaectieut  is  beti 
Norlhfield  and  Montague. 

t  Narrative  of  her  Captivity,  59. 

\  Ibid.  60.    The  regimentaJs  in  which  thev  were  now  tricked  oat,  were  probsMy  taken 
iroin  the  English  whom  they  had  killed  in  battle. 
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acquaintance.  They  said  they  were  .well,  but  very  melancholy."  iThey 
brought  her  two  biscuits  and  a  pound  of  tobacco.  The  tobacco  she  ffave  to 
the  £diiuD8^  and,  when  it  was  all  gone,  one  threatened  her  because  she  had 
no  more  to  give;  probably  not  TOlieving  her.  She  told  him  when  her 
husband  came,  she  would  fAve  him  some.  *^  Hang  him,  rogue,  says  he,  I 
will  knock  out  his  brains,  if  he  comes  here."  ^  Again,  at  the  same  breath, 
they  would  say,  if  there  should  come  an  hundred  without  euns  they  would 
do  them  no  hurt  So  unstable  and  like  madmen  they  were?'  *  There  had 
been  something  talked  about  Mr.  Bmolanda<m*8  going  himself  to  ransom  his 
wife,  but  she  says  she  dared  not  send  for  him, "  for  there  was  little  more 
trust  to  them  than  to  the  master  they  served."  * 

Nepand  learned  by  the  enemy  that  they  lost  in  the  fight  when  Capt  Peirse 
was  killed,  ^  scores  of  their  men  that  sabbath  day."  f 

As  they  refiised  to  treat  with  Tbm  ^epand  alone,  PeUr  Conway  was  joined 
with  him  on  a  second  expedition,  as  we  have  seen,  which  led  to  sevend 
others,  to  which  some  English  ventured  to  add  themselves,  which  r»9ulted  in 
the  redemption  of  Mrs.  RowUmdsan  and  several  others. 

''When  the  letter  was  come,  (says  Mra  A),  the  sagvamores  met  to  consult 
about  the  captives,  and  called  me  to  them,  to  inquire  how  much  my  husband 
would  give  to  redeem  me :  When  I  came  and  sat  down  among  them,  as  I  was 
wont  to  do,  as  their  manner  is :  Then  they  bid  me  stand  up,  and  taUd  they 
vxrt  (he  gtntrcH  courL  They  bid  me  speak  what  I  thought  he  would  ^ve. 
Now  knowing  that  all  that  we  had  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  I  was  m  a 
neat  strait*'  X  3he  ventured,  however,  to  say  £dO,  and  Tom  and  Peter  bore 
me  offer  to  Boston. 

Of  their  return  the  same  writer  proceeds :  '^  On  a  sabbath  day,  the  sun 
being  about  an  hour  high  in  the  afternoon,  came  Mr  John  Hoar,  (the  council 
permitting  him,  and  his  own  forward  spirit  inclining  him,)  together  with  the 
two  fore-mentioned  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter,  with  the  third  letter  fit>m  the 
council.  When  they  came  near,  I  was  abroad ;'  they  presently  called  me  in, 
and  bid  me  sit  down,  and  not  stir.  Then  they  catched  up  their  guns  and 
away  they  ran,  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  at  hand,  and  the  guns  went  off 
apace.  I  manifested  some  great  trouble,  and  asked  them  what  was  the 
matter.  I  told  them  I  thought  they  had  killed  the  Englishman ;  (for  they 
bad  in  the  mean  time  told  me  that  an  Englishman  had  come  ;)  they  said,  Ab, 
(hey  ikot  oner  hii  hone,  and  under,  and  htfore  his  horse,  and  they  pushed  him  ffiis 
wuand ikat  tKOf,  at  their pleasttre,  showing  rih  what  tret  could  no." § 

They  would  not  at  first  sufler  her  to  see  Mr.  Hoar,  but  when  they  had 
Kntified  dieir  tantalizing  whim  sufiSciently,  she  was  permitted  to  see  him. 
He  brought  her  a  pound  of  tobacco,  which  she  sold  for  nine  shillings,  ''The 
next  morning,  Mr.  Hoar  invited  the  sagsamores  to  dinner;  but  when  we 
went  to  get  it  ready,  we  found  they  had  stolen  the  greatest  part  of  the  provis- 
ions Mr.  Hoar  haa  brought  And  we  may  see  the  wonderful  power  of  God, 
in  that  one  passace,  in  that,  when  there  was  such  a  number  of  them  together, 
and  so  greedy  of  a  little  ffood  food,  and  no  English  there  but  Mr.  Hoar  and 
myself,  that  there  they  did  not  knock  us  on  the  head,  and  take  what  we  had ; 
there  being  not  only  some  provision,  but  also  traduig  cloth,  a  part  of  the 
20  pounds  agreed  upon :  But  instead  of  doing  us  any  mischief^  they  seemed 
to  De  ashamed  of  the  fiu^t,  and  said  it  was  the  matehU  [bad]  Indians  that 
did  it"  I 

It  18  now  certain  that  this  negotiation  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
final  overthrow.  For  before  this  time  the  Pokanokets  and  Narragansetts 
went  hand  in  hand  against  their  conmion  enemy,  and  they  were  the  most 
powerfiil  tribes.  This  parleying  with  the  English  was  so  detestable  to  Philip, 
that  a  separation  took  place  anions  these  tribes  in  consequence,  and  he  and 
the  Narraffansets  separated  themselves  from  the  Nipmuk^  and  other  inland 
tribes,  and  went  ofr  to  their  own  country.  This  was  the  reason  they  were 
80  easily  subdued  after  the  separation  took  place. 


*  Narrative  of  her  Captivity,  64,  (>6.  t  Maniucripla  of  Rev.  /.  Cotton. 

X  IVa/ratiTe,  ut  ntoray65,  )  Ibid.  71, 7S.  |  Ibid.  71, 73. 
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It  WW  through  JSTepanittf  means  that  a  party  of  Englkah,  under  Captam 
HencAman,  were  enabled  to  surprise  a  body  of  his  countrymen  at  Weshakom* 
Ponds  near  Lancaster,  30  Mav,  1676.  Following  in  a  track  pointed  out  by 
Ntpand^  the  Indians  were  fallen  upon  while  fishmg,  and,  being  entirely  uh 
prepared,  seven  were  killed,  and  29  taken,  chiefly  women  and  children. 

raXER-EPHRAIM  and  ANDREW-PITYME  were  also  two  other 
considerably  distinguished  Nipmuk  Indians.  Thev  rendered  much  service 
to  the  English  in  PhUip^i  war.  They  went  out  in  January,  1676,  and  brought 
in  many  of  the  Nipnets,  who  had  endeavored  to  shelter  themselves  under 
Uncas.  But,  Mr.  Hubbard  observes,  that  UnoaSf  having  ^  shabbed  "  them  of^ 
"  they  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  [1676,]  brought  in  to  Boston, 
many  of  them,  by  PeUr-qAraun  and  Andnw-pUymeJ*  Epkredm  commanded 
an  Indian  company,  ana  had  a  commission  from  government  The  news 
that  many  of  the  enemy  wei'e  doing  mischief  about  Kehoboth  caused  a  party 
of  English  of  Medfleld  to  march  out  to  their  relief;  Ephraim  went  with 
diem,  with  his  company,  which  consisted  of  29.  The  snow  being  deep,  the 
English  soon  grew  discouraged,  and  returned,  but  Captain  Epkraim  contmued 
the  march,  and  came  upon  a  body  of  them,  encamped,  in  tne  night  Early 
the  next  morning,  he  successfuUv  surrounded  them,  and  offered  them  quar- 
ter. **  Eight  resolute  fellows  renised,  who  were  presently  shot ;  ^  the  others 
yielded,  and  were  brought  in,  being  in  number  42.  Other  minor  exploits  of 
this  Indian  captain  are  recorded. 

THOMAS  QUANAPOUIT,  called  also  Rumney-mardi,  was  a  brother  of 
Jameif  and  was  also  a  Chnstian  Indian.    In  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
against  PkSipy  Major  Gookin  received  orders  to  raise  a  company  of  praying 
Indians  to  ne  employed  against  him.    This   company  was  immediately 
raised,  and  consisted  of  52  men,  who  were  conducted  to  Mount  Hope  by 
Captain  baac  Johnson.    Q^cmapokU  was  one  of  these.    The  officers  und<9r 
whom  they  served  testified  to  their  credit  as  faithful  soldiers ;  yet  many  of 
the  army,  officers  and  men,  tried  all  in  their  power  to  bring  them  into  disre- 
pute with  the  country.    Such  proceedings,  we  should  naturallv  conclude, 
would  tend  much  to  dishearten  those  friendly  Indians ;  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
the]^  used  every  exertion  to  win  the  affections  of  their  oppressors.  *  Quana- 
pohdj  with  the  other  two,  received  from  government  p.  reward  for  the  scalps 
which  they  brought  in.    Though  not  exactly  in  order,  yet  it  must  be  men- 
tioned, that  when  Thomat  was  out,  at  or  near  Swansey,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  he  by  accident  had  one  of  his  hands  shot  offi    He  was  one  of  the 
troopers,  and  carried  a  gun  of  remarkable  length.    The  weather  being  ex- 
cessively  hot,  his  horse  was  very  uneasy,  being  disturbed  by  flies,  and  struck 
the  lock  of  the  gun  as  the  breech  rested  upon  the  ground,  and  caused  it  to 
fO  ofi^  which  horribly  mangled  the  hand  tliat  held  it;  and,  notwithstanding 
It  was  a  longtime  in  getting  well,  yet  he  rendered  great  service  in  the  vrar 
afterward.    The  account  orone  signal  e3q)loit  having  been  preserved,  shall 
here  be  related.    While  Captain  Hen^mum  was  in  the  enemy's  country,  he 
made  an  excursion  fi-om  Hassanamesit  to  Packachoog,  which  lies  about  ten 
miles  north-west  from  it    Meeting  here  with  no  enemy,  he  marched  again 
for  Hassanamesit ;  and  having  got  a  few  miles  on  his  way,  discovered  that 
he  had  lost  a  tin  case,  which  contained  his  commlAsion,  and  other  instructions. 
Be  therefore  despatched  Thomas  and  two  Englishmen  in  search  of  it    They 
made  no  discovery  of  the  lost  article  until  they  came  in  sight  of  an  old  wig- 
wam at  Packachoog,  where,  to  their  no  small  surprise,  they  discovered  some 
of  the  enemy  in  possession  of  it    They  were  but  a  few  rods  from  them,  and 
being  so  few  in  number,  that  to  have  given  them  battle  would  have  been 
desperate  in  the  extreme,  as  neither  of  them  was  armed  for  such  an  occasion ; 
strata^m,  therefore,  could  only  save  them.    The  wigwam  was  situated  upon 
an  eminence ;  and  some  were  standing  in  the  door,  when  they  approached, 
who  discovered  them  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight    One  presented  bia 
gun,  but,  the  weather  being  stormy,  it  did  not  go  oS*.    At  this  moment  our 
ehie^  looking  back,  called,  and  made  many  gestures,  as  though  he  were  dia- 
poaing  of  a  large  force  to  encompass  them.    At  this  manesuvre  they  all  fled 

*  Rogtr  WilUami  sets  down  «ea  as  the  definition  of  Wechicum, 
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being  six  in  ntimber,  feaving  oiir  heroes  to  pursue  tfaeir  object  Thus  their 
preservation  was  dne  to  OuctnapokU;  and  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  they 
were  in  so  Hir  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence.  Captain  QudfuyioftvC  had 
himself  only  a  pistol,  and  one  of  his  men  a  gim  withont  a  flint,  and  the 
other  no  gun  at  all.* 

It  was  about  the  time  these  events  occurred,  that  Captain  Tom,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  his  daughter,  and  two  children,  were  taken  by  a  scout  sent  out 
by  Captain  Henchman^  about  10  miles  south-east  of  Mariborough.  They  appear 
to  have  been  taken  on  the  11  June,  and  on  the  26  of  the  same  month  Captain 
nm  was  executed. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Of  ike  Indians  in  Jfew  Hampshire  and  Maine  previous  to  their  wars  wUh  the  whitm 
DondnioHS  of  the  bashaoa — Perishes  in  war — ^Passacohawat — His  dominion^^ 
His  last  speech  to  his  people — His  Itf&^His  daughter  marries  fVimiapurket—Peti' 
tions  the  court  of  Massaehnsetts — Lands  aUoited  to  him — English  send  a  force  to 
disarm  him — Their  fears  of  his  enmity  wrfbunded — they  seize  and  illtreat  his  son — 
He  eseapes — Passaeonawajf  delivers  his  armSy  and  makes  peace  with  the  English — 
Traditions  tameeming — Irfe  of  Waknalahcet — His  situation  in  Philip's  war — 
Messengers  and  letters  sent  him  by  the  English — Leaves  his  residence — His  Avmamfy 
— Fate  of  JosiAH  Noukl — Wannalancet  returns  to  his  country — His  lands  seixM 
in  his  absence — He  again  retires  into  the  wildemess-^osdu  destroys  his  milage^ 
4^. — Imprisoned  for  debt — Favors  Christianity — Ji  speech — Wkbakowhowit, 
sachem  of  Jfew  tiampshire — Ro  bin  hood — His  sties  of  land  mi  ^atiM — ^Mov^viif* 
— KzNiTEBis — AssiMiHAsquA — ABBiGADAnET— -7%eir  residencos  and  sales  ^  Umd 
— MdssukolfflUe  of  Cbocorua. 

Btna  knowledge  of  the  Indians  eastward  of  the  Massachusetts  was 
Yery  early  obtained  by  Captain  John  Smithy  which,  however,  was  very 

Sneral ;  as  Aat  they  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  of  which  had 
etr  own  sachem,  or,  as  these  more  northern  Indians  pronounced  that 
word,  jodbemo,  which  the  English  understood  $agamore;  and  yet  all  the 
0achc«ioe  aeknowledged  sulijection  to  one  still  greater,  which  they  called 
heahabeu 

Of  the  donunions  of  the  bashaba,  writers  dxSer  much  in  respect  to  their 
extent  Some  sup|>oee  that  his  authority  did  not  extend  this  side  the  Pa»- 
eataqna,  bat  it  is  evident  that  it  did,  from  Captain  Smilh*9  accountf  Wars 
and  pestilence  had  f;reatly  wasted  the  eastern  Indians  but  a  short  time  before 
tiie  EngliBh  settied  m  the  country ;  and  it  was  then  difficult  to  determine  the 
rriation  the  tribes  had  stood  in  one  to  the  other.  As  to  the  bashaba  of  Penob- 
0eoc,  tradition  states  that  he  was  lolled  by  the  Tarratines,  who  lived  still 
ftither  east,  in  a  war  which  was  at  its  height  in  1615. 

PA8SACONAWAY  seenu  to  have  bc^n  a  bashaba.  He  lived  upon  the 
Merrimack  River,  at  a  place  called  Pennakooky  and  his  dominicms,  at  the 
period  of  the  English  setdements,  were  very  extensive,  even  over  the  sachems 
living  upon  the  Pascataqua  and  its  branches.  The  Abenaques  inhabited 
between  the  Pascataq^na  and  Penobsc-ot,  and  the  residence  of  the  chief 
rtaehem  was  upon  Indian  Islandl  ItudUn  and  Captain  Sundety  were  early 
known  as  chieft  among  the  Abenaques,  and  Squanih  at  a  later  period ;  but 

*  OookiiCs  US.  Hist.  Pmybr  IndiaiM. 

t  "  The  principal  babitatioiia  1  saw  ai  northward,  was  PMiobieot,  who  an  in  wan  with  the 
TMeatinaa,  thak  aast  northarlv  neighbon.  Southerly  up  the  riven,  and  akng  the  coast,  wa 
Ibuod  Mceatiacol,  Segocket,  Pemmaquid,  Nusconcos,  Sagadabock,  Satquin,  Aumauchcaw- 

Kasd  Kenabeca.    To  those  belonr  the  countries  and  people  of  oegotago,  Panhunwnaek, 
iopassum,   Taughtanakagnet,   \^^tgganus,  Nassaque.  Masherosqueek,  Wawrigwick, 
Hosboqoen,  Waccogo,  Pasharanack,  &c.    To  those  are  allied  in  confederaey,  the  coontries 


then.''    9CoU.MaMs.HiMt,aocrm.t\,n. 
i  mSiaauM's  Hist.  Maine,  u.  4 
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of  these  we  shall  be  more  particular  hereafter :  the  first  sachem  we  should 
notice  is  Pas$aconawau,  He  *<  lived  to  a  veiy  great  age ;  for,''  says  the  author 
of  my  manuscript,  ''I  saw  him  alive  at  Pawtucket,  when  he  was  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old."*  Before  his  death,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech  to  his  children  and  firiends :  *^l€an  now  going  the  vhw  ofdRJU^  or 
ready  to  iKe,  and  not  Ukdy  to  see  you  ever  meet  together  any  more,  I  mil  now  leceve 
tkw  word  of  counsel  wUhyoitf  that  you  mav  take  heiMhowum 
for  though  you  may  do  them  muat  ndaenirff  yet  assuredly  you  wtU  aU  he  destnmdy 
androoM  off  the  earth  if  you  do ;  for,  I  was  as  much  an  eneny  to  the  EnglisK,  at 
their  Jk^  coming  into  these  parts,  as  any  one  whatsoevery  and  dxd  try  aU  ways  and 
means  possible,  to  have  destroyed  them,  at  least  to  have  prevented  them  settling  down 
here,  mttlcouid  no  u>ay  ejfed  it ;  therefore  I  advise  you  never  to  contend  with  the 
En^i^  nor  make  war  unUi  them,^  And  Mr.  Huhoard  adds,  "  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  this  Passaamawa  was  the  most  noted  powow  and  sorcerer  of  all  the 
country." 

A  story  of  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Passaconawayy  in  1G99,  is  thus 
related.  Wxnnepwrkdy  commonly  called  Geor^  sachem  of  Saugus,  made 
"known  to  the  cnief  of  Pennakook,  that  he  desired  to  marry  his  daughter, 
which,  being  agreeable  to  all  parties,  was  soon  consummated,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Passaconaway,  and  the  hilarity  was  closed  with  a  great  feast  Ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  the  chiefs,  Passaconaway  ordered  a  select  number  of 
his  men  to  accompany  the  new-married  couple  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
husband.  When  they  had  arrived  there,  several  days  of  feastiDg  followed, 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends,  who  could  not  be  present  at  the  con- 
summation at  the  bride's  father's,  as  well  as  for  the  escort ;  who,  when  this 
was  ended,  returned  to  Pennakook. 

Some  time  after,  the  wife  of  fVvnnqnerket,  expressing  a  desire  to  vbtt  her 
fiither's  house  and  friends,  was  permitted  to  so,  and  a  choice  company  con- 
ducted her.  When  she  wished  to  return  to  her  husband,  her  father,  instead 
of  conveying  her  as  before,  sent  to  the  young  sachem  to  come  and  take  her 
away.  He  took  this  in  high  dudgeon,  and  sent  his  &ther-in-law  this  answer: 
^  When  she  departed  fiom  me,  I  caused  my  men  to  escort  her  to  your  dwell- 
ing, as  became  a  chief  She  now  having  an  intention  to  return  to  me,  I  did 
expect  the  same."  The  elder  sachem  was  now  in  his  turn  angry,  and 
returned  an  answer  which  only  increased  die  difference ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  thus  terminated  the  connection  of  the  new  husband  and  wife.f 

This  same  year,  [16^]  we  find  the  general  court  acting  upon  a  petition 
of  Passaconaway,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  the  records  themselves,  Papisst- 
coneway.  The  petition  we  have  not  met  vritb,  but  from  the  answer  given  to 
it,  we  learn  its  nature.  The  court  say :  "•  In  answer  to  the  petition  of 
Papisseeoneway,  this  court  judgeth  it  meete  to  graunt  to  the  said  Papisseeone" 
way  and  his  men  or  associates  about  Naticot,  I  above  Mr.  Brenton^s  lands, 
where  it  is  free,  a  mile  and  a  half  on  either  side  Merremack  Riuer  in  breadth, 
three  miles  on  either  side  in  length :  provided  he  nor  they  do  not  alienate 
any  part  of  this  grant  without  feave  and  license  finom  this  court,  first 
obtained." 

Governor  fFinfftrop  mentions  this  chief  as  early  as  1632.  Chie  of  his  men, 
having  gone  with  a  white  man  into  the  country  to  trade,  was  killed  br 
another  Indian  **  dwelling  near  the  Mohawks  country,  who  fled  away  with 
his  goods ; "  but  it  seems  fh>m  the  same  account,  that  Passaconaway  pursued 
and  took  the  murderer.  In  1642,  there  was  mat  alarm  throughout  the 
English  settlements,  from  the  belief  that  all  the  Indians  in  the  countiy  were 
about  to  make  a  general  massacre  of  the  whites.  The  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts took  prompt  measures  **  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  Indians."  They 
therefore  *<sent  men  to  Cutthamddn,  at  Bnuntree,  to  fetch  him  and  his  guns^ 

*  Chokui^s  Hut,  of  Praying  Indiam.  Tbis  history  was  drawn  up  during  the  year  1677, 
and  how  long  before  this  the  author  saw  him,  is  unknown ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  bat  be 
was  dead  some  years  before  PhiUjp^t  war.  Nevertheless,  with  Mr.  Hubbard  and  our  text 
before  him,  the  author  of  ToUm  of  the  Jhdiant  has  made  Paswacomuoay  appear  in  the  person 
of  Aspingmd,  in  1682,  at  Animentacus  in  Maine. 

t  Deduced  from  facts  in  Sforton's  N,  Canaan. 

t  Another  version  of  Nakum4[eag. 
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bowB,  &o^  which  was  done ;  and  he  came  willingly :  And  being  late  in  the 
Bight  when  they  came  to  Boston,  he  was  put  into  tbe  prison ;  but  die  next 
morning,  finding)  upon  examination  of  him  and  diners  of  his  men,  no  ground 
of  suspicion  or  his  partaking  in  any  such  conspiracy,  he  was  dismissed. 
Upon  the  warrant  which  went  to  Ipswich,  Rowley  and  Newbury,  to  disarm 
J^uaoeoruimy,  who  lived  by  Merrimack,  they  sent  forth  40  men  armed  the 
next  day."  These  English  were  hindered  from  visiting  tiie  wigwam  of 
Pauaconawayy  by  niiny  weather,  <*  but  they  came  to  his  son's  and  took  him.** 
This  son  we  presume  was  Wannalaned,  This  tliey  had  orders  to  do ;  but 
for  takine  a  squaw  and  her  child,  they  had  none,  and  were  ordered  to  send 
them  back  again  immediately.  Fearing  WiauTialanceCs  escape,  they  ^  led  him 
in  a  line,  but  he  taking  an  opportunity,  slipped  his  line  and  es«*aped  from 
them,  but  one  very  indiscreetly  made  a  shot  at  him,  and  missed  him  nar- 
rowly." These  were  called,  then,  "  unwarranted  proceedings,"  as  we  should 
say  they  very  well,  might  have  been.  The  English  now  had  some  actual 
reason  to  fear  that  PasMjconaway  would  resent  this  outrage,  and  therefore 
*^  sent  CuUhamekin  to  him  to  let  him  know  that  what  was  done  to  his  son 
and  squaw  was  without  order,"  and  to  invite  him  to  a  parley  at  Boston ;  also,, 
''to  show  him  the  occassion  whereupon  we  had  sent  to  disarm  all  the  In-* 
dians,  and  that  when  we  should  find  that  the^  were  innocent  of  any  such 
conapiTBcy,  we  would  restore  all  their  arms  agam."  -  Pas$aconaway  said  when 
he  should  have  his  son  and  squaw  returned  safe,  he  would  go  and  speak 
with  them.  The  squaw  was  so  much  frightened,  that  she  ran  away  into  the 
w^oods,  and  was  absent  ten  day&  It  seems  that  Wannalaned  was  soon  lib- 
«nted,  as  he  within  a  short  time  went  to  the  English,  **  and  delivered  up  his 
^uns,  &c"  *  These  were  the  circumstances  to  which  iMum^fmoinoA  alluded 
00  happily  ailerwards. 

At  a  court  in  Massachusetts  in  1644,  it  is  said,  **  PasMoonatoay,  the  Merri- 
mack sachem,  came  in  and  submitted  to  our  government,  as  Pumhamf  &c 
had  done  before  |"  and  the  next  year  the  same  entry  occurs  aeain,  with 
the  addition  of  his  son's  submission  also,  **  together  with  their  lands  and 
p^ple."  f 

This  chief  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  same  time  with  MBUHUoUy 
a  sachem  whom  in  many  respects  he  seems  to  have  much  resembled.  X  He 
was  often  styled  Iht  gnat  saehttn,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  was  con- 
sidered a  great  powwow  or  sorcerer  among  his  people,  and  his  fame  in  this 
respect  was  very  extensive ;  and  we  know  not  that  there  was  any  thing  that 
they  thought  him  not  able  to  perform :  that  he  could  cause  a  green  leaf  to 
grow  in  winter,  trees  to  dance,  and  water  to  bum,  seem  to  have  been  feats 
of  common  notorietv  m  his  time. 

WANNALANCET,  or  JFonokmcd,  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  his  father, 
always  kept  peace  with  the  English.  He  resided  at  an-  ancient  seat  of  the 
aagaroores,  upon  the  Merrimack,  called  at  that  time  ATaamkehty  but  firom 
whence^  he  withdrew,  in  the  time  of  the  war  with  PkUiv,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  among  the  Pennakooks,  who  were  also  his  people. 

About  the  beginning  of  September,  1675,  Captain  Jmsdy,  vnth  about  100 
men,  was  order^  to  march  up  into  the  country  of  the  Memmack  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  affidrs  under  WannalanceL  These  men  scouted  in  warlike  array 
as  far  as  Pennakook,  now  Concord,  N.  H.  They  could  not  find  an  Indian, 
but  came  upon  their  wigwams,  and  burned  them,  and  also  a  Quantity  of  dried 
fish  and  other  articles.  Although  this  was  a  most  wanton  ana  unwarrantable^ 
not  to  say  unnecessary  act  of  these  whites,  yet  no  retaliation  took  place  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  And  whether  to  attribute  their  forbearance  to  cow- 
ardice, or  to  the  great  respect  in  which  the  dying  adviceof  PoMaeofuitMQf  was 

«  Wmthroi^s  JournaL  t  Ibid. 

I  Amooff  other  staazas  in  Farmer  and  Moonft  CoUeetuma,  the  following  veiy  kappily 
utxodacetPoisaconaway : —  ^ 

"  Once  £d  my  throbbing  botom  deep  receive 
The  ikdehf  which  one  o{  PauaeonMpay  drew. 
Well  may  the  mose  his  memory  retrieve 
From  dark  oblivion,  and,  with  pencil  true, 
Betoueh  that  picture  strange,  with  tints  and  hooon  dua.'' 
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held,  is  not  ceitaio ;  for  ffaneSaried  and  faw  men  had  notice  of  tlie  approwJi 
of  Masdyf  and  lay  concealed  while  he  was  destroymg  their  efieets ;  aid 
imgfat  have  cutoff,  his  company,  which  the  young  warriors  adriaed,  bm 
Wannaiancet  would  not  permit  a  gun  to  be  fired. 

Having  abundant  reason  now  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  Plawtackett  cod 
Pennakook  Indians,  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  7  September,  1675,  ordered 
that  Lieutenant  Humuu  Henckmaiiy  of  Chelmsfordj  should  send  some  messen- 
gers to  find  him,  and  persuade  him  of  their  friendship,  and  urge  his  return  to  his 
place  of  residence.  With  this  order,  a  letter  was  sent  to  n^armalaneet  at  the 
same  time.  They  are  as  follows :  ^It  is  -ordered  by  the  council  that  Lieut 
2W.  Heru^tman  do  forthwith  endeavor  to  procure  by  hire,  one  or  tw» 
suitable  Indians  of  Wamesit,  to  travel  and  seek  to  find  out  and  speak  widh 
Wannakmcet  the  sachem,  and  carry  with  them  a  writing  from  the  coundl, 
beinff  a  safe  conduct  unto  the  said  sachem,  or  any  other  principal  men  be- 
limpng  to  Natahoek,  Penagooge,  or  other  people  of  those  northern  bidian% 
giving  (not  exceeding  six  persons)  free  hberty  to  come  into  the  house  of  the 
said  Hmdnman,  where  the  council  will  appoint  Capt  (xookin  and  Mr.  Elud  to 
treat  vnth  them  about  terms  of  amity  and  peace  between  them  and  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  in  case  a^ements  and  conclusions  be  not  made  to  mutual  satis- 
fiiction,  then  the  said  sachem  and  all  others  that  accompany  him  shall  have 
ff«e  liberty  to  return  back  again ;  and  this  ofiTer  the  council  are  induced  to 
make,  because  the  said  fTanrudancet  sachem,  ss  they  are  informed,  hath  de- 
clared himself  that  the  English  never  did  any  wrong  to  him,  or  his  father 
PasBoconawmf,  but  always  lived  in  amity,  and  that  his  mther  charged  him  so  to 
do,  and  that  said  Wannaiancet  will  not  begin  to  do  any  wrong  to  the  English.'* 
The  fellowing  is  the  letter  to  fFannaktned : — 

^  This  our  writing  or  safe  conduct  doth  declare,  that  the  governor  and 
council  of  Massachusetts  do  give  you  and  every  of  you,  provided  you  exceed 
not  six  persons,  free  liberty  of  comii^  unto  and  returning  in  safety  from 
the  house  of  Lieut  T.  Henchman  at  Naamkeake,  and  there  to  treat  with 
Cant  Daniel  Gookin  and  Mr.  John  Eliot,  whom  you  know,  and  [whom]  we 
will  fiilly  empower  to  treat  and  conclude  with  you,  upon  such  meet  terms 
and  articles  of  friendship,  amity  and  subjection,  as  were  formerly  made  and 
concluded  between  the  English  and  old  Pauaconawayj  your  father,  and  his 
sons  and  people ;  and  for  this  end  we  have  sent  these  messengers  [blank  ut 
the  MS.]  to  convey  these  unto  you,  and  to  bring  your  answer,  whom  we 
desire  you  to  treat  kindly,  and  speedily  to  despatch  them  back  to  us  with 
your  answer.  Dated  in  Boston,  1  Oct  1675.  Signed  by  order  of  the 
council.  JoHn  Leverett,  Govr. 

EdwK  Bawmm,  Seer." 

The  messengers  who  went  out  with  this  letter,  to  find  iWannaianeetj  eould 
not  meet  with  him,  but  employed  another  to  find  him,  and  returned ;  and 
whether  he  ever  received  it  is  not  distinctly  stated.  However,  with  a  few 
followers,  he  retired  into  the  wilderness  near  the  source  of  the  Gonnecticut, 
and  there  passed  the  winter.  The  next  summer  he  was  joined  by  parties  of 
Nipmuks  under  Sagamore  9am,  One-eyed^ohn,  and  others,  who,  coming  in 
with  him,  were  in  hopes  of  receiving  pardon,  but  their  fate  has  teen 
slafed. 

Major  Waldron  of  Cochecho  had  many  Indians  in  his  interest  during  the 
war  with  PhSip,  Some  of  these  were  employed  to  entice  men  from  the 
enemy's  Banks,  and  they  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  And  by  Uie  beginnioff 
of  September,  1676,  about  400  Indians,  m>m  various  clans  far  and  near,  had 
been  mdoeed  to  come  into  Dover.  Among  these  was  WannaUmGet  and  his 
company.  They  came  without  hesitation,  as  they  had  never  been  engaged 
in  the  war ;  and  many  who  had  been  engaged  in  hostility  came  along  with 
them,  presuming  they  might  be  overiooked  in  the  crowd,  and  so  escape  the 
veneeance  of  their  enemies ;  but  they  were  all  made  prisoners  on  the  6  Sep- 
tenober  by  a  stratagem  devised  by  several  officers,  who  with  their  men  hap- 
pened then  to  be  at  Dover  with  fFaldnm,  and  somewhat  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  were  sold  into  foreign  slavery  or  executed  at  Boston :  about  200 
were  of  the  former  number. 
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The  etratagem  made  nae  of  to  trepan  those  Indians  was  as  ibllows:  It  was 
pfoposed  by  the  English  that  they  should  join  with  the  Indians  in  a  tmining, 
and  have  sham-iights.  While  performing  their  evolutions,  a  movement  was 
made  by  the  whites,  which  entirely  surrounded  the  Indians,  and  they  were 
all  secured  without  violence  or  bloodshed. 

On  the  3  May,  1676,  Tlu>mas  Kxmbal  of  Bradford  was  killed,  and  his  wife 
and  five  children  carried  into  the  wilderness.  From  the  circumstance  that 
fVannalancet  caused  them  to  be  sent  home  to  their  friends  again,  it  would 
aeem  that  they  were  taken  by  some  of  the  enemy  within  his  sachemdom^  or 
by  some  over  whom  he  had  some  control.  Fi'om  a  manuscript  vmtten  about 
the  time,*  we  are  able  to  make  the  ibllowinff  extract,  which  ^oes  to  show 
that  Wmmalancd  was  ever  the  friend  of  the  Knglish,  and  also  his  disposition 
to  bimiane  actions.  Mr.  Cohbei  says,  **  though  she  [Mrs.  XxnAal^  and  her 
suckiug  child  were  twice  condemned  bv  the  Indians,  and  the  mes  ready 
made  to  bum  them,  yet,  both  times,  saved  by  the  request  of  one  of  their  own 
grandees ;  and  afterwards  by  the  intercession  of  the  sachem  of  Pennicook, 
stirred  up  thereunto  by  Major  WcHdrwiy  was  she  and  her  five  children,  together 
with  Phuip  JBoalman  of  Haverhill,  taken  captive  when  she  and  her  children 
were,  set  at  liberty,  without  ransom." 

The  400  Indians  surprised  at  Cochecho,  by  HMome,  Frott,  S3ly  and  Wid- 
dhem,  included  H^cmndianeet  with  his  people,  who  did  not  probably  exceed 
100.  This  chief,  then,  with  a  few  of  his  people,  being  set  at  liberty,  was  per- 
suaded  to  return  to  his  former  residence  at  Naamkeke,  but  he  never  felt  rec^ 
oncsled  here  afterwards,  |br  it  had  become  almost  as  another  place :  some 
lawless  whites  had  seized  upon  his  lands,  and  looked  upon  him  with  envious 
eyes,  as  though  he  had  been  an  intruder  and  had  no  right  tibera.  He,  faowevw, 
continued  for  about  a  year  afterwards,  when,  imon  the  19  Sentember,  1677, 
he  was  virated  by  a  party  of  Lidians  from  Caiiada,  who  urged  nim  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  countiy.  He  finally  consented,  and  wkh  all  of  his  people^ 
except  two,  in  number  about  50,  of  whom  not  above  eight  were  men,  depart- 
ed ibr  Canada,  and  was  not  heard  of  after,  f 

It  was  on  this  very  same  day,  viz.  19  September,  that  a  party  of  Indians  fell 
upon  Hatfield,  the  particulars  of  which  irruption,  though  in  one  view  of  the 
case  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  life  of  Warmalancetj  we  give  here  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Hvhhard,  t  ^  About  Sept  19th,  40  or  50  River  Indians  §  fell  sud- 
denly upon  the  town  of  Hatfield,  whose  inhabitants  were  a  little  too  secure, 
and  too  ready  to  say  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past,  because  they  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  an  enemy  in  tliose  parts  for  half  a  vear  before.  But  at  thia 
time,  as  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  smaU  village  were 
employed  in  raising  the  frame  of  an  house  without  the  palisadoes,  that  defend- 
ed their  houses  from  any  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy,  they  were  violent- 
ly and  auddenW  assaulted  by  40  <»>  50  Indians,  whom  they  were  in  no  capacity 
to  resist  or  defend  themselves,  so  as  several  were  shot  down  fix>m  the  Cop  of 
tlie  house  which  they  were  raising,  and  sundry  were  carried  away  captive,  to 
the  number  of  20  or  more,  which  was  made  up  24  with  them  they  carried  away 
the  same  or  the  next  day  from  Deerfield,  whither  some  of  the  inhabitants  had 
onadvisedly  too  soon  returned.  One  of  the  company  escaped  out  of  their  hands 
two  or  three  days  afler,  who  informed  that  they  had  passed  with  their  poor 
captives  two  or  three  times  over  the  Connecticut  to  prevent  being  pursued." 

At  first  this  attack  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  party  of  Mohawks, 
according  to  Gookmf  because  it  took  place  the  next  day  after  some  of  that 
nation  hiul  passed  through  the  place  with  some  Christian  Indians  prisoners, 
and  a  scalp,  which  was  afterwards  fbund  to  have  been  taken  from  the  head 
of  an  Indian  named  Jotiak  Abu^,  |  near  Sudbury.    But  one  of  the  captives 

•  By  Rev.  T.  Cobbel  of  Ipswich. 

\  GooKm's  MS.  Hist.  Prayin?  Indians.  t  Hist  N.  Endaad,  636. 

f  lliey  inhabited  chiefly  in  New  York  alon^  the  Hudson ;  a  few  in  the  N.  w.  chmer  of 
CMmecticat,  and  a  few  on  the  Honsaiunnok  River.  Hopkin's  Mtm&ir  of  the  Htmtahammk 
ImUam,D.  ].^-'"I1ie  Wabinga,  sometimes  called  River  Indians,  sometimes  Mohieandefs, 
and  who  nad  their  dwellings  ^tween  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  Rlver>  frtei 
the  Kittatinney  ridge  down  to  ihe  Rariton."    Jeferwn^M  NoUs,  308. 

I  By  his  death  iour  small  childi«n  w«re  left  latherless.    Ntmd  and  Jamm8p0m\Md  bata 

24» 
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taken  at  Hatfield  escaped,  and  returned  soon  after,  and  reported  that  the  com- 
pany of  Indians  that  attacked  Hatfield  consisted  of  23  men  and  four  women, 
and  were  some  of  those  who  had  belonged  to  PhUip^s  party,  but  had  taken 
up  their  residence  in  Canada,  from  whence  they  made  this  expedition.* 
Another  party  left  Canada  at  the  same  time,  who,  after  separating  from  the 
former,  directed  their  course  towards  Merrimack,  and  this  was  the  company 
who  persuaded  or  compelled  Wannalancet  to  go  with  them.  That  he  went 
not  by  compulsion  is  very  probable ;  for  the  party  with  whom  he  went  off 
*^  were  his  kindred  and  relations,  one  of  them  was  his  wife's  brother,  and  his 
eldest  son  also  lived  with  the  French"  in  Canada. f 

While  at  Pawtucket,  and  not  long  before  his  final  departure,  Wanfudancd 
went  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  JFYaie  of  Chelmsford,  and  inquired  of  him  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  his  former  acquaintances,  and  whether  the  place  bad 
sufiered  much  during  the  war.  Mr.  IKake  answered  that  they  iiad  been 
highly  &vored  in  that  resi)ect,  and  for  which  he  thanked  God.  '^  Me  next," 
said  the  chie(  thereby  intimating  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  preventtd 
mischief  firom  falling  upon  them.  | 

In  1659,  fViannaUmnt  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  debt  of  about  £45^  His 
people,  who  owned  an  island  in  Merrimack  River,  three  miles  above  Paw- 
tuckett  Falls,  containing  60  acres,  half  of  which  was  under  cultivation, 
relinquished  it,  to  obtain  nis  release.  About  1670,  he  removed  to  Pawtuckett 
Falls,  where,  upon  an  eminence,  he  built  a  fort,  and  resided  until  PhUip's 
war.  He  was  about  55  years  of  age  in  1674 ;  always  friendly  to  the  English, 
but  unwilling  to  be  importuned  about  adopting  their  religion.  When  he  had 
got  to  be  very  old,  however,  he  submitted  to  their  desires  in  that  respect. 
Upon  that  occasion  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  I  mutt  acknowkdgt  I  have  aU 
my  days  been  %ued  to  pass  in  an  old  canoe,  and  now  you  exhort  me  to  diange  and 
leave  my  old  canoe  and  embark  in  a  newone^  to  uhicnihave  kUherto  been  unmll- 
ing,  but  now  I  yield  up  mysty  to  your  adouxj  and  enter  into  a  new  canoe,  and 
do  engage  to  pnof  to  God  hartc^Ur* 

Reverend  John  Eliot  thus  writes  to  the  Honorable  Robert  Boyle  §  in  England, 

together  but  half  an  hour  before  the  former  was  killed,  and  by  appointment  were  to  hare  met 
again.  But  when  Speen  came  to  the  place,  he  could  find  nothing  of  his  friend.  Hiey  were 
brothers-in-law. 

*  It  seems  from  the  narrative  of  Quintin  Stockwdly  that  the  pei^Jv  who  committed  thb 
depredation  was  led  by  a  great  and  magnanimous  sachem  called  ASHPELON.  of  whom, 
further  than  the  events  of  this  iamous  expedition,  I  have  learned  nothing.  **  Sept.  19, 1677» 
about  sunset,''  sa^s  StochotU,  "  1  and  another  man  being  together,  the  Indians  with  great 
shouting  and  shootmg  came  upon  us,  [at  Deerfield,]  and  some  other  of  the  English  hard  by,  at 
which  we  ran  to  a  swamp  for  refuge  ;  which  they  perceiving,  made  after  us,  and  shot  at  us, 
three  guns  beins^  discharged  upon  me.  The  swamp  being  mirv  I  slipt  in  and  fell  down  ; 
whereupon  an  Indian  stept  to  me,  with  his  hatehet  lifled  up  to  Knock  me  on  the  bead,  sup- 
posing I  was  wounded,  and  unfit  for  travel.  It  happened  I  had  a  pistol  in  ray  pocket,  which 
thouj^  uncharged,  I  presented  to  him,  who  presently  stept  back,  and  told  me,  if  I  would 
yiela  I  should  have  no  hurt ;  boasted  that  they  had  destroyed  all  Hatfield,  and  that  the  woods 
were  full  of  Indians ;  whereupon  I  yielded  myself."  He  was  then  taken  back  to  DeerfieM, 
where  he  was  pinioned,  and  with  other  captives  marched  into  the  wilderness.  Their  sufier- 
ings,  as  usual  m  Indian  captivity,  were  most  cruel  and  severe:  for  many  ni|[bts  together  they 
were  **  staked  down  "  to  the  cold  ground,  in  this  manner :  The  captive  bemg  laid  upon  his 
back,  his  arms  and  feet  were  extended,  and  with  cords  or  withes  lashed  to  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground  for  that  purpose.  Besides  lashing  the  arms  and  lees,  the  neck  and  body  were 
also  secured  in  the  same  wa^,  and  oAen  so  tight  as  to  cause  swelSngs  and  the  most  excmri- 
atinf  pains.  While  on  their  march,  the  captives  had  frequrat  opportunities  of  escaping 
tinglv^  but  would  not,  for  fear  of  endangering  the  lives  of  the  rest ;  out  at  length  Ber^amin 
BiamMy  in  a  journey  with  his  Indian  master  to  Wachuset  hill,  made  his  escape.  When  the 
rest  knew  this,  they*  were  for  burning  the  remaining  captives,  but  some  being  opposed  te  the 
measure,  they  agreed  to  have  a  court  and  debate  the  suDJecU  Ashpelon  told  the  English  not 
to  fear,  far  he  would  speak  last,  and  would  frustrate  the  design  of  burning,  for  he  would  show 
that  it  was  not  5^^m«'«  fault  ror  runninr  away,  but  the  famt  of  the  InSan  who  had  him  in 
charge ;  and  he  brought  it  to  pass,  as  he  bad  promised.  Having  at  length  arrived  among  the 
French,  Stochodl  was  pawned  to  one  of  them,  and  in  the  end  sold  for  SI  beaver  skins,  and 
some  tune  the  next  year  got  home  again.    Remarkable  Providences.    Blom^s  America,  SSI. 

t  GookMt  MS.  History.  X  AUer^e  Hist.  Chelmsford,  157. 

^  For  many  years  at  tKe  head  of  the  Society  for  Propnffating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians. 
He  was  a  ereat  benefactor  of  N.  England,  and  one  of  the  founders  of^  the  .Royal  Society  of 
LondoD.    He  was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  out  settled  finally  at  Oxford,  England,    ne  died  in  Lon 
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in  1677 : — ^  We  had  a  sachem  of  the  greatest  blood  in  the  country  submitted 
to  pray  to  God,  a  little  before  the  wars :  his  name  is  Whmalauncet :  in  the 
time  of  the  wars  he  fled,  by  reason  of  the  wicked  actings  of  some  English 
youth,  who  causelessly  and  basely  killed  and  wounded  some  of  them.  He 
was  persuaded  to  come  in  again.  But  the  English  having  plowed  and  sown 
with  rye  all  tiieir  lands,  they  had  but  little  corn  to  subsist  by.  A  party  of 
French  Indians,  (of  whom  some  were  of  the  kindred  of  this  sachem's  wife,) 
very  lately  fell  upon  this  people,  being  but  few  and  unarmed,  and  partly  by 
persuasion,  partly  by  force,  carried  them  away.  One,  with  his  wife,  child 
and  kinswoman,  who  were  of  our  praying  Indians,  made  their  escape,  came 
m  to  the  English,  and  discovered  what  was  done.  These  things  keep  some 
in  a  continual  disgust  and  jealousy  of  all  the  Indians."  * 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  a  word  upon  the  name  of  the  place  which  we 
have  often  mentioned  in  this  life,  as  the  same  word,  difierently  pronounced, 
was  applied  to  a  great  many  places  by  the  Indians,  and  is  the  same  word 
which  Dr.  /.  Ma&ar  and  s6me  others  made  many  believe  was  made  up  of 
two  Hebrew  words,  to  prove  that  the  Indians  were  really  the  descendants  of 
the  dispersed  Jews ;  but  for  which  purpose,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  any 
other  Indian-  word  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  doctor  writes 
the. name  MJiumkeikj  and  adds  that  JVj^um  signifies  oofuolafion,  and  keika, 
ba$omf  or  heaven ;  and  hence  the  setders  of  places  bearing  this  name  were 
seated  in  the  bosom  of  consolation,  f  He  points  out  this  etymological  anal- 
ogy in  speaking  of  the  settlement  of  Salem,  which  was  called  by  the  Indians 
Jvavrnkeag^  Mankeg^  Naamhokj  ^aumkuk,  or  something  a  liUle  somewhat 
like  it  A  sad  howme  of  conniaiwny  did  it  prove  in  the  days  of  TUuba,  (to 
say  nothing  of  some  more  modem  events,)  and  even  in  Dr.  Matka^i  own 
days.  [Thouffh  a  digression,  we  shall,  I  doubt  not,  be  pardoned  for  inserting 
h&e  Dr.  C.  Mtdha's  account  of  a  curiosity  at  Amoskeag  Falls,  which  he  gave 
in  a  letter  to  London,  and  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions:  \  '^  At  a  place  called  Amnuskeag,  a  litde  above  the  hideous  § 
ftlls  of  Merimack  River,  there  is  a  huffe  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  on 
the  top  of  which  are  a  great  number  of  pits,  made  exactly  round,  like  bairels 
or  hogsheads  of  different  capacities,  some  so  large  as  to  hold  several  tuns. 
The  natives  know  nothing  or  the  time  they  were  made ;  but  the  neighboring 
Indlaiis  have  been  wont  to  hide  their  provisions  in  them,  in  their  wars  with  the 
Maquas ;  affirming,  God  had  cut  them  out  for  that  use  for  them.  They  seem 
plainly  to  be  artificial."  It  could  certainly  have  required  no  great  sagacity 
to  have  supposed  that  one  stone  placed  upon  another  in  the  water,  so  as  to 
have  been  constantly  rolled  from  side  to  side  by  the  current,  would,  in  time, 
occasion  such  cavities.  One  quite  as  remarkable  we  have  seen  near  the 
source  of  this  river,  in  its  descent  from  the  Franconia  Mountains ;  also  upon 
the  Mohawk,  a  short  distance  below  Little  Falls.  They  may  be  seen  as  you 
pass  upon  the  canaL 

Early  purchases  of  lands  bring  to  our  notice  a  host  of  Indians,  many  of 
■  ■  ■       ■  ■  I 

doo,  1691,  aged  64  yeara.    The  following  liaes  are  no  less  well  conceived  by  the  poet  than 
deserved  by  ibis  benevolent  philosopher : 

How  much  to  Botlk  the  learned  world  does  owe, 
The  learned  world  does  only  know. 
He  traced  great  nature's  seciel  springs  ; 
The  canses  and  the  seeds  ofthin^ ; 
What  strange  elastic  power  the  air  contains, 
What  mother  evth  secures  within  her  secret  veins. 

Aiheman  OracU,  i.  67. 
•  1  CoU.  Masi.  Hist.  8oe,  iti.  179. 

t  ReiatUm  of  the  Troubles,  &c.  20.  Dr.  hncrease  Mather  was  the  author  of  a  great  many 
works,  chiefly  sermons,  many  of  which  have  become  canons  for  their  singnlarity,  and  some 
others  valaable  fi»r  the  facts  tbev  contain.  His  sermons,  like  many  others  of  that  day,  had 
wry  little  meaning  m  ihem,  and  eonseqaently  are  now  K>i]gotten.  He  was  son  of  Richard 
MaAtT,  preached  m  Boston  above  60  yean.  £ed  in  1723,  aced  84  years.  See  Air  Hft.  by  his 
aoo,  Dr.  CtOoh  BlUuherj  who  was  bom  12  Feb.  166t— 3,  dic9  IS  Feb.  1727—8,  aged  60.  See 
his  fife  by  8amiel  Maiher. 


1  Vol.v.  of  Jones's  Abridgement,  part  ii.  164. 


We  cannot  sav  what  they  were  in  those  days,  bat  shoold  expect  to  be  laughed  at  if  ws 
Aoold  eaU  them  hdetrnt  at  the  pieseot  time. 
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whom,  tfaoagh  sachems,  but  for  such  circumstatices  of  trade,  Would  never 
have  come  to  our  knowledge.  There  are  some,  howeyjer,  of  whom  we  «faaU 
in  this  chapter  take  notice,  as  such  notices  assist  in  enablinff  us  to  judge  how 
the  natives  regarded  their  lands,  and  the  territories  of  Sieir  neighboriiig 
ooontrymen. 

WEHANOWNOWrr  v^as  a  New  Hampshire  sachem,  whose  name  has 
been  considerably  handled  within  a  few  years,  from  its  being  found  to  the 
much-talked-of  deed  conveying  lands  in  New  Hampshire  to  the  Reverend 
John  Whedunright,  and  others,  3  April,  1638.  If  Wehanownount  were  sachem  of 
the  tract  saia  to  have  been  by  him  conveyed,  his  **  kingdom "  was  larger 
than  some  can  boast  of  at  this  day  who  cafi  themselves  idngs.  It  was  to 
contain  30  miles  square,  and  its  boundaries  were  thus  described :  <*  lying  and 
situate  vrithin  three  miles  on  the  nordieme  dde  of  y^  River  Meremoke, 
extending  thiity  miles  along  by  the  river  from  the  sea  side,  and  fit)m  the 
sayd  river  side  to  Pisscataqua  Patents,  30  miles  up  into  the  countrey  nortfa- 
vrest,  and  so  from  the  falls  of  Fiscataqua  to  Oyster  River,  30  miles  square 
every  way."  The  original  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  John  Farmer^  of  Concord, 
N.  H.  *  TmuiApocKTON  was  a  son  of  Wehanowrunrnty  and  his  name  is  also 
to  the  deed  above  mentioned ;  and  another  Indian,  belonging  to  that  tract  of 
country,  named  fFatdienmod :  these  both  relinquished  their  title  to,  or  con- 
curred in  the  sale  of  said  tract 

RoBiNHoon  t  was  the  fiither  of  a  more  noted  chief^  whose  Indian  name 
was  fFakawOf  but  commonly  known  among  the  En^ish  as  Hopthood.  His 
territories,  as  will  appear,  were  ij^on  the  Kennebeck  River  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  N.  Enffland. 

Our  first  nonce  of  RahinhoodrvaiB  as  follows:  ''Be  it  known** — ^tfaatl, 
ReanejginjX  soe  called  liy  my  Indian  name,  or  Robinhoody  soe  called  by 
English  name,  sagamore  of  Negnsset,  [or  Neguasseag,]  doe  freely  sell  vnto 
Jamea  SiwUh/*  —  *<part  of  my  luid,  beginning  att  Menj-meetinff  Cove,  and 
soe  downward  the  maine  riuer  vnto  a  rocke,  called  ffindoyn^i  Jcodke,  in  the 
longe  reach,  and  in  breadth  eastward  ouer  the  little  riuer,  runinge  through 
the  great  mersh,  with  the  priuilidges  [reserved  to  me]  as  hunting,  fbwlinge, 
fishing,  and  other  games."  Smiih  was  to  pay  him  or  his  heirs,  on  the  1  No- 
vember annually,  **'  one  peck  of  Indian  com."  Tbis  deed  beara  date  8  May, 
1648,  and  is  signed  and  vritnessed  as  follows : — § 

Neowinis  ha  y  mark,  Robinhood  V?  his  mark. 

SoNGREEHooD  Ms  H  Tnork  i^.TnoicAS  ^  Ms  mark, 

and  tufo  En^ish,  Pe  wazegsake  Ql  his  mark, 

Tht  mark  >^^  offiOBux. 

The  next  year,  1649,  he  sold  the  island  of  Jeremyscjuam,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Kennebeck,  and  in  1654  we  find  him  selling  his  place  of  residence, 
which  was  in  what  is  now  Woolwit;h,  to  Edward  SaUman  and  John  Brmcfu 
In  1663^  Rohinhood  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  chiefk  among  the 
eastern  Indians.  || 

In  1667,  the  inhabitants  upon  Connecticut  River,  about  Hadley,  sustamed 
some  injury  from  Indians,  in  their  lands  and  domestic  animals,  and  satisfac- 
tion therefor  was  demanded  of  Robinhood;  at  the  same  time  tlueatening  him 
with  the  utmost  severity,  if  the  like  should  be  repeated.  But  whether  his 
people  were  the  perpetrators  we  are  not  told ;  but  from  the  following  fricts 
It  may  be  thought  otherwise.  **  To  promote  amity  with  them,  license  was  at 
length  given  to  the  traders  in  fur  and  in  peltries,  to  sell  unto  Indian  Jnends 


*  MS.  communication  of  that  gsntleman. 

t  This  name  was  adopted,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  it  came  wmethine  near  the  soand  of  hii 
Indian  name,  ai  was  the  caM  in  several  bstances  which  we  have  already  recorded :  the  old 
English  robber  of  thai  name,  or  iables  concerning  him,  are  among  the  nrsl  in  the  nurseiy. 
Even  ai  this  dav,  the  curious  aduk  will  dispense  with  Mr.  RiUtmfM  eoUee&iodi  of  legends  cob> 
eemi^  him  witn  peoiliar  regret. 

t  Im  same,  I  suppose,  culed  in  SulUocm^t  Hist.  Regomak. 

a  Fran  a  momiscr^  copy  of  the  original  deed. 

I  By  JetBdyn,  who  visited  the  eoont^  at  this  time.    Sea  Ui  Vbtftgit, 
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gun»  and  ammtmitumJ'^  Hence  these  friends  could  see  no  Feason,  aftsr* 
wards,  why  arms  were  prohibited  them,  as  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
notice. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  PMlip^s  war,  Rohinhood  was  in  no  wise  inclined 
to  join  in  it,  and  when  a  party  of  English  was  sent  at  that  time  to  learn 
the  feelings  of  his  people  in  that  respect,  he  made  a  great  dance,  and  by 
songs  and  shouts  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  English  were  disposea 
to  maintain  peace. 

MoNQUixE,  ''alias  M^tahartadOf  the  son  of  old  Natawormdt^  sagamore  of 
Kennebeck  River,"  sold  to  fftUiam  Bradford  and  others,  all  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  said  river,  <*  from  Cussenocke  upwards  to  Wesserunsicke."  This 
sale  bore  date  8  August,  1648.  The  signature  is  ^^Monquine^  alias  Dvmir 
hanada/*  Then  follows:  ''We,  Jigodoademago,  tke  sonne  of  fViuahanett,  and 
Tanudktf  the  brother  of  JSTatahimaday  f  do  cx>nsent  freely  unto  the  sale  to 
Bradford,  Paddy^  and  others."  t 

KE!f!fEBi8  was  s  sachem  from  whom  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Ken- 
nebeck River  derived  its  name.  But  whether  there  were  a  line  of  saga- 
mores of  this  name,  from  whom  the  river  was  so  called,  or  whether  sachems 
were  so  called  from  their  living  at  a  certcdn  place  upon  it,  is  uncertain.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  there  was  one  of  this  name  residing  there,  contem- 
poraneously with  Robinkood^  who,  besides  several  others,  deeded  and 
redeeded  the  lands  up  and  down  in  the  country.  He  was  sometimes  asso- 
ciated in  his  sales  with  Mbigadasset,  and  sometimes  with  others.  In  1649, 
he  sold  to  Cfkristopher  Lavwm  all  the  land  on  the  Kennebeck  River  up  as 
hi^h  as  Taconnet  falls,  now  Winslow,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  great 
chief  Eadndfuuguoj  or  ^^igsimmiuqua,  elsewhere  mentioned.  About  the 
same  time,  he  sold  the  same  tract,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  Sj^efieer  and  Gark,  The 
residence  of  Kkntukk  was  upon  Swan  Island,  "in  a  delightfrd  situation,  and 
that  of  Ahbig€ula89el  between  a  river  of  his  name  and  the  Kennebeck,  upon 
the  northern  borders  of  Merry-meetinffBay.''  §  Swan  Island  was  purchased . 
of  Abbigadassd  in  1667,  by  Hianphry  Davit,  and  afterwards  claimed  by  Sir 
John  Bopy,  a  seijeant  at  law.  || 

We  shall  proceed  to  notice  here  one,  of  another  age,  whose  melancholy 
fate  has  long  since  commanded  the  attention  of  writers. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Burton,  N.  H.,  that  is,  previous  to 
1766,  there  resided  in  that  region  a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  among  whom  was 
one  named 

Chocorua,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  primitives  of  those  romantic  scenes. 
This  region  was  attracting  to  them  on  account  of  the  beaver  which  were 
found  in  its  pellucid  waters,  and  its  cragged  clifis  afforded  safe  retreats  to  a 
plentiful  game.  It  is  handed  to  us  by  tradition,  that  Chocarua  was  the  last 
of  this  region,  and  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  miserable  white  hunter,  who, 
with  others  of  his  complexion,  had  wandered  here  in  quest  of  game.  This 
solitary  man  had  retired  to  a  neighboring  mountain,  and  was  there  discovered 
and  shot.  The  eminence  to  which  it  is  said  this  Indian  had  retired,  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  Burton,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  a  great 
extent  of  surrounding  country.  One  of  the  most  superb  engravines  that 
has  appeared  in  all  our  annuals,  is  that  representing  Choeorua  in  his  last 
retreat. 

It  is  a  &ct  well  knovm  in  all  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  country,  that 
cattle  cannot  long  survive  in  Burton,  allliough  there  appears  abundance  of 
all  that  is  necessary  for  their  support    They  lose  their  appetite,  pine  and 


«  WilUamiOH^i  Mmne/t,  4aS,  from  S  Mass.  Rec. 

t  It  appears  from  the  **  Ansvoer  to  the  Remarks  of  the  Plymouth  Company/'  that  EssiM X- 
ito84iOK  was  also  one  that  consented  to  the  sale.  He  is  the  same  whom  we  shall  notice  as 
AssimnoMqtuL  in  out;  next  chapter. 

X  People  of  F\imoaah.F^Wmam  Paddujstd  at  Bofton.  His  gravesioM  was  dog  out  of 
the  rubbish  under  the  old  state-house  in  1830. 

«   Wmiamson,li6n. 

I  HWftXflwon,  i.  331.    Dr.  Holmes,  in  his  Annals,  fistcm  the  sale  of  Swan  Island  under 
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die.  It  IB  said  that  Ckoearua  cuned  the  EngliBh  before  he  expired,  and  Che 
superstitious,  to  this  day,  attribute  the  disease  of  cattle  to  the  curse  of  C9bo- 
oonia.  But  a  much  more  rational  one,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  in  the 
afl^tion  of  the  waters  by  minerals. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

SquAiiDO,  sachem  ofSaeo — Attacks  the  town  qf  Saeo — ^ngvlar  iueount  of  him  by  a 
eontemporanj — The  ill  treatment  of  his  wife  a  cause  of  toar — His  humanity  in  restor- 
ing a  captive — ^Madokawando — Causes  of  his  hostility — AssiMiNAsquA — His 
speech — ^eeeh  of  Tarumxih — Muoo — Is  carried  to  Boston  to  execute  a  treaty — Is 
Madokawandd's  ambassador — Release  of  Thomas  Cohhet — Madokatoando's  kindness 
to  prisoners— Mows  attacks  Wells  and  is  beaten  off—JHtacked  the  nut  year  by  tha 
Indians  under  Madokatoando  and  a  company  of  Frenchmen — Jire  remised  toilk 
great  loss — Incidents  of  the  siege — Mons.  Casteins — Ji  further  account  of  Moxus — 
Wamumgonet — AssAcoMBUiT — Further  account  of  Mug^ — His  deatk — Stmov, 
Ahdrew,  Jeoffrey,  Peter  and  2 os^vu— Account  of  their  depredations — Life  of 
Kankamaovs — Treated  with  neglect — Flies  his  country — Becomes  an  enemy — 
Surprise  of  Dover  and  murder  ^  Maj.  Waldron — Masardowet — Worohbo — 
His  fort  captured  by  Church — Kankamagus's  wife  and  children  taAen— Hopehood — 
Conspicuous  in  the  massacre  at  SMmon  Falls — His  death — ^Mattahakdo-^ 
Meoukhewat. 

Thk  first  chief  which  will  here  be  properly  noticed  is  Squando,  a  Tar- 
ratine,  sachem  of  the  Socokis,  commonly  called  sa^more  of  Saco.  He  is 
mentioned  with  a  good  deal  of  singularity  by  the  writers  of  his  time&  And 
we  will  here,  by  way  of  exordium,  extract  what  Mr.  JMoM^,  in  his  Brief 
History,  &c.,  says  of  him.  **  Ailer  this,  [the  burning  of  Casco,]  they  [the 
Indians]  set  upon  Saco,  where  they  slew  13  men,  and  at  last  bunit  the  town. 
A  principal  actor  in  the  destruction  of  Saco  was  a  strange  enihunaatical  saga- 
more called  Squandoj  who,  some  years  before,  pretended  that  God  appeared 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  tall  man,  in  black  clotnes,  declaring  to  him  that  he 
was  Gk>d,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  his  drinking  of  strong  liquors,  and 
to  pray,  and  to  keep  sabbatSs,  and  to  go  to  hear  the  word  preached ;  all 
which  things  the  Indian  did  for  some  years,  with  great  seeming  devotion 
and  conscience,  observe.  But  the  God  which  appeared  to  him  said  nothing 
to  him  about  Jetua  Christ ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at,  that  at 
last  he  discovered  himself  to  be  no  otherwise  than  a  child  of  him  that  was 
a  murderer  and  a  liar  from  the  beginning."  Mr.  Hubbard  says  that  he  was 
''the  chief  actor  or  rather  the  beginner^  of  the  eastern  war  of  1675 — 6; 
but  rather  contradicts  the  statement,  as  we  apprehend,  in  the  same  para- 
graph, by  attributing  the  same  cause  to  the  **  rude  and  indiscrete  act  of  some 
English  seamen,"  who  either  for  mischief  overset  a  canoe  in  which  was 
Smumdo*»  wife  and  child,  or  to  see  if  young  Indians  could  swim  naturally 
like  animals  of  the  brute  creation,  as  some  had  reported.  *  The  child  went 
to  the  bottom,  but  was  saved  fix>m  drowning  by  tne  mother's  diving  down 
and  bringing  it  up,  yet  ''within  a  while  ailer  the  said  child  died."  "The 
said  SffumuiOf  father  of  the  child,  hath  been  so  provoked  thereat,  that  he  bath 
ever  since  set  himself  to  do  all  the  mischief  he  can  to  the  English."  The 
whites  did  not  believe  that  the  death  of  the  child  was  owing  to  its  immer- 
sion ;  still  we  must  allow  the  Indians  to  know  as  well  as  thev.  As  the 
most  memorable  exploit  in  which  Squando  was  engaged  was  tne  burning 
of  Saco,  it  will  be  proper  to  enter  here  more  in  detailinto  it  The  two  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  place  were  Captain  Bonitkon  and  Major  PmU^pty 
whose  dwellings  were  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  Saco  River ;  the  former 
on  the  east  and  the  latter  on  the  west  On  18  September,  1675,  Captain  Bon- 
«tton'«  house  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  but  himself  and  ftxnily  had  just 

*  <•  Tbey  can  swim  naturally.  Btriking  their  paws  under  their  throat  like  a  dog,  sad  noi 
spreading  their  arms  as  we  do/'    Jottdyn^t  Voyage  to  JV.  £.  14S. 
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before  escaped  across  the  river  to  Major  Phillip's,  and  thus  fortunately  de- 
feated a  part  of  the  design  of  their  enemies.  For  this  fortunate  escape, 
however,  they  were  under  deep  obligation  to  a  friendly  Indian  who  lived 
near  by ;  he  having  been  some  how  made  acquainted  with  the  design  of 
SquantOj  immediately  imparted  his  information  to  the  English. 

The  fire  of  Bonithon's  house,  says  Mr.  Hvbhard,  ^  was  to  them  [at  PhUUpt^B 
garrison,]  as  the  firing  of  a  beacon,"  which  gave  them  ''time  to  look  to  them* 
selves."  A  sentinel  in  the  chamber  socm  gave  notice  that  he  saw  an  Indian  near 
at  hand,  and  Msyor  Phillips  going  into  the  top  of  the  house  to  make  further 
discovery,  received  a  shot  in  the  shoulder ;  but  it  proved  to  be  only  a  flesh 
wound.  Knowing  PhUlijjSy  and  supposing  him  to  be  slain,  the  Indiana 
raised  a  great  shout,  and  instantly  discovered  themselves  on  all  sides  of  the 
garrison ;  but  the  Enelish,  being  well  prepared,  fired  upon  them  from  all 
quarters  of  their  wonu,  killing  some  and  wounding  others.  Among  the 
fatter  was  a  chief  who  died  in  his  retreat,  three  or  four  miles  firom  the  place. 
He  advised  his  fellows  to  desist  from  the  enterprise,  but  they  refuseo,  and 
after  continuing  the  siege  for  about  an  hour  longer,  they  began  to  devise 
some  means  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire.  But  in  order  to  draw  out  the  men 
from  it  in  the  first  place,  they  set  a  house  on  fire  near  it,  and  also  a  saw  and 
grist  mill ;  that  not  having  the  desired  efifect,  they  called  to  them  in  an 
exulting  tone,  and  said,  *^  Xau  cowardly  English  dogSj  come  o%U  and  put  out  the 

The  attack  had  begun  about  11  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  though  the  night 
partially  put  an  end  to  it,  yet  the  English  were  alarmed  every  half  hour, 
until  about  four  or  GiVe  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  work  of  the  preced- 
ing night  discovered  itself  A  noise  of  axes  and  other  tools  had  been  heard 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  saw-mill,  and  it  was  expected  the  Indians  were 
preparing  some  engine  with  which  to  accomplish  their  object,  and  it  proved 
true.  A  cart  with  four  wheels  had  been  constructed,  and  on  one  end  they 
bad  erected  a  breastwork,  while  the  bodv  of  the  cart  was  filled  with  birch, 
straw,  powder,  and  such  like  matters  for  the  ready  consummation  of  their 
stratagem.  The  approach  of  this  formidable  machine  dismayed  some  of 
the  Englishmen  in  the  garrison ;  but  being  encouraeed  by  their  officers,  they 
stood  to  their  quarters,  and  awaited  its  approach.  Their  orders  were  not  to 
fire  until  it  came  within  pistol  shot  When  it  had  got  within  about  that 
distance,  one  of  the  wheels  stuck  fast  in  a  gutter,  which  its  irapeUers  not 
observing  in  season,  they  forced  the  other  wheels  onward,  and  brought  them- 
selves into  a  position  to  be  effectually  raked  by  the  right  flank  of  the  garri- 
son. This  mistake  of  the  enemy  was  improved  to  great  advantage  l^  the 
English.  Theypoure<l  ^^  a  sudden  fire  upon  them,  killing  six  and  wound- 
ing 15  more.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  reverse  decided  the  fiite  of  the 
carrison.  The  Indians  Immediately  retreated,  and  the  garrison  received  no 
nirther  molestation. 

As  was  generally'  the  case  in  sieves  of  this  kind,  the  English  learned  what 
damage  they  did  tneir  enemy,  their  numbers,  &c.,  some  time  after  the  afiSur 
happened.  In  this  case,  however,  nothing  more  is  related  concerning  the  loss 
of  the  Indians  than  we  have  given,  and  their  numbers  Mr,  Hubbard  does  not 
expressly  state,  but  says  the  people  in  the  garrison  **  espied  40  of  them 
marching  away  the  next  mommg  at  sunrise,  but  how  many  more  were  in 
their  company  the^  could  not  telL"  *  lliere  were  50  persons  in  the  gani- 
SOD,  though  but  15  of  them  were  able  to  act  in  its  defence. 

But  few  days  before  the  affair  at  Saco,  viz.  on  12  f  September,  the  family  of 
Thomas  Wakdy  at  Presumpscot  River  were  massacred  in  a  revolting  manner 
The  *«old  man,"  his  son,  and  his  daughter-in-law,  then  tnceiate,  with  three 
grandchildren,  were  all  murdered,  and  when  discovered  by  their  neighbors, 
partly  burned  m  the  ruins  of  their  habitation,  to  which  the  Indians  had  set 
fire  on  leaving  the  place.  One  of  the  family  was  taken  captive,  a  girl  about 
11  years  old,  who,  after  having  passed  through  all  the  tnbes  fix>m  the  Sokokis 
to  the  Narragansets,  was  restored  to  the  English  at  Dover  by  Sguando.    But 

*  Mr.  FoUom,  Hist  Saeo  and  Biddeford,  156,  says  they  were  eompotad  at  100. 
t  WUIiaiMon'i  Hist.  Maine,  i.  fiJO. 
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it  does  not  appear  whether  this  chief  had  any  diing  farther  to  do  in  the 
matter,  although  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  had  some  control  or  command 
over  those  that  held  her  prisoner.  From  the  cut^umstance  that  this  child 
was*ahown  to  the  hostile  tribes  through  the  country,  it  would  seem  that  the 
eastern  Indians  were  in  concert  with  those  to  the  west ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  captive  was  thus  exhibited  to  prove  that  they  had  taken  up  the 
hatchet  Upon  her  being  returned,  Mr.  Hubhard  remarks,  "  She  having  been 
cairied  up  and  down  the  country,  some  hundreds  of  miles,  as  far  as  Narra- 
ganset  fort,  was,  this  last  June,  returned  back  to  Major  WdLdrwCB  by  one 
Sqiumdo^  the  sagamore  of  Saco ;  a  strange  mixture  of  mercy  and  cruelty !  " 
And  the  historian  of  Maine  observes,  that  his  **  conduct  exhibited  at  different 
times  such  traits  of  cruelty  and  compassion,  as  rendered  his  character 
difficult  to  be  portrayed." 

He  was  a  great  powwow,  and  acted  m  concert  with  Madokawando.  These 
two  chiefs  ^  are  said  to  be,  by  them  that  know  them,  a  strange  kind  of  mor- 
alized savages;  grave  and  serious  in  their  speech  and  carriage,  and  not 
without  some  show  of  a  kind  of  religion,  which  no  doubt  but  they  have 
learned  from  the  prince  of  darkness."  In  another  place,  Mr.  Huhbwrd  calls 
him  an  ^  enthudastical,  or  rather  diabolical  miscreant"  His  abilities  in  war 
gained  him  this  epithet 

MADOKAWANno,  of  whom  we  have  just  made  mention,  was  chief  of  the 
Penobscot  tribe.  He  was  the  adopted  son  of  a  chief  by  the  name  of  »;m- 
ffititotaua.  Some  mischief  had  been  done  by  the  Androscoggin  Icdians  iii 
Phili^B  war,  and  the  English,  following  the  example  of  those  whom  they 
so  much  reprobated,  retaliated  on  any  Indians  that  fell  in  their  way. 

Madokawando  was  not  an  enemy,  nor  do  we  learn  that  his  people  had 
committed  any  depredations,  until  after  some  English  spoiled  his  com,  and 
otherwise  did  him  damage. 

Many  of  the  eastern  Indians  had  been  kidnapped  and  sold  for  slaves, 
about  the  time  PhUip^s  war  commenced.  This,  it  will  not  be  questioned, 
was  enou|^h  to  cause  a  war,  without  Philiy$  instisation,  or  the  af&ont  ofibred 
to  the  vrife  and  child  of  Squando.  The  English  had  prohibited  the  sale  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  them,  as  they  had  before  to  the  western  tribes, 
as  a  means  of  lessening  their  power,  provided  they  should  declare  themselves 
hostile;  thus  properly  regarding  their  own  safety,  and  totally  disregard- 
ing whatever  evils  might  accrue  from  the  measure  to  the  Indians.  Knowing 
enough  had  been  done  to  excite  their  resentment,  agents  were  sent  to  pariey 
with  them,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1676,  to  hinder,  if  possible,  theu- 
taking  offence  at  these  proceedings. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  complained  to  some  friendiv  English  of  the 
outrage  upon  their  friends,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
and  luurdly  believed  it ;  still,  told  the  Indians,  that  if  it  were  so,  those  kid- 
napped should  be  restored,  and  the  perpetrators  punished.  But  knowing 
the  circumstance  to  be  as  they  had  represented,  it  is  rather  marvellous,  diat 
Indians,  instead  of  at  once  retaliating,  should  hearken  to  unsatisftctory  par- 
leying, as  will  apiiear ;  for  when  the  English  agents  went  to  treat  with  them, 
or  ranier  to  excuse  themselves  for  what  they  could  not,  or  pretended  they  couJd 
DOt^  amend,  the  Indians,  in  the  course  of  the  interview,  said,  *^  fVe  \otrt  driven 
Jromowr  com  last  year  by  the  people  about  Kemieheek,  and  many  of  us  died.  We 
Tmd  w^  powder  cmd  shot  to  kill  venison  andfotd  with  to  prevent  it.  If  you  English 
were  our  friends,  as  w)u  pretend  you  are,  you  wovdd  not  suffer  us  to  starve  as  we  didJ* 
**  However,"  says  Mr.  Hubhara,  ^  the  said  agent,  making  the  best  he  coxdd  of  a  had 
cause,  used  all  means  to  pacify  the  complainants^  The  great  ^  all  means  "  w^as, 
tint  thejr  should  try  to  get  the  Androscoggin  Indians  to  comi  and  hold  a  treaty  ! 
86  that  if  the  English  could  effect  a  treatywith  them,  then  there  would  be  a 
geiiend  peace  wiu  the  eastern  Indians.  This  talk,  it  was  said,  they  received 
with  joy.  ^  Yet,"  adds  the  same  author,  still  by  one  fatal  accident  or  other, 
jealousies  still  seemed  to  increase  in  their  minds,  or  else  the  former  injuries 
began  to  boil  afresh  in  their  spirits,  as  not  being  easily  digested,"  &c. 

A  meeting  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Totononnock,  or  Taconnet,  and 
imme^iielv  after  the  roeetmg  just  mentioned  a  runner  was  sent  down  from 
thence,  with  word  that  Squando  would  be  there  vrith  ^  divers  Amonoscoggan 
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iachems,"  Mugg  havinfr  been  sent  as  a  messen^r  to  him.  Accordingly  the 
English  proceeded  to  Taconnet  On  their  arrival^  they  were  honorcid  with 
a  sdute,  and  conducted  into  the  council  house,  where  they  found  Madoka- 
wando,  Atsimifuuqua^  Tarumkin^  Hopehoodj  Mu^g^  and  many  attendants. 
Madokawando  was  prime  negotiator,  and  Auinwnaamia  chief  speaker,  who 
soon  after  proceedea  to  make  a  speecli,  and  among  other  things  said, — 

**BiM  noi  our  exutom  when  messengers  come  to  treat  of  peacet  to  seize  ufon  their 
persons,  as  sometimes  the  Mohawks  do ;  yea,  as  the  English  nave  done,  seixxng  vmon 
fourteen  Indians,  ovr  men,  who  went  to  treat  with  you — setting  a  guard  ever  them, 
and  taking  away  their  guns.  This  is  not  all,  but  a  second  time  you  required  our 
guns,  anademanded  us  to  come  down  unto  you,  or  else  you  would  kill  us.  This 
was  the  cause  of  our  Jeaving  both  our  fort  and  our  com,  to  our  great  loss/* 

This  speech  caused  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  English,  "yet," 
says  Hubbard,  *^  to  put  the  best  construction  might  be,  on  such  irregular 
actions,  which  coula  not  well  be  justified,  they  told  them,  the  pereons  who 
had  so  done  *  were  not  within  the  limits  of  their  government,  and  therefore, 
thoueh  they  could  not  call  them  to  an  account  for  so  acting,  yet  they  did 
utterly  disallow  thereof."  f  And  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible,  the  English 
commissioners  told  these  chiefs  that  they  came  to  treat  with  the  Androscog- 
gins,  and  were  sorry  that  Squando  was  not  there.  And  it  appears  that, 
though  the  English  reported  a  peace  with  the  Penobecote,  yet  Madokawando 
and  his  coadjutors  scarcely  understood  as  much ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that 
the  business  was  hurried  over  as  fast  as  possible  by  the  English  commis- 
sioners. 

AssiMiNAsquit,  it  will  be  proper  here  to  observe,  was  a  Kanibas  sachem, 
whose  residence  was  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  treaty  was  held. 

What  had  been  said  by  Jbsiminasqua  in  the  morhing  was  merely  prelimi- 
nary, and  it  was  his  intention  in  the  afternoon  to  enter  more  particularly  into 
details;  but  the  English  cut  the  matter  short,  and  proceeded 'to  treat  with 
such  of  the  Androscoggins  as  were  present  Tarumkin  was  their  orator,  and 
he  spoke  to  this  effect : — 

^Ihaxie  bun  to  the  westward,  where  Ihave  found  many  Indians  unwiBing  to 
HMkentaee  ;  btdfor  my  own  pari,  lam  ujiOing,"  which  he  confirmed  by  ts&ng 
the  Enriish  by  the  hand,  as  did  seven  or  eight  of  his  men,  among  whom 
were  Magg  and  Bobinhood/s  son.  The  English  had  now,  as  ^uy  supposed, 
got  matters  into  a  reguliur  train ;  but  Madokawando,  it  appears,  was  not  will- 
ing to  leave  things  in  quite  so  loose  a  manner,  as  it  regarded  his  people. 
He  therefore  interrupted : — 

"  What  are  we  to  do  for  powder  and  shot,  when  our  com  is  consumed^  what 
Ml  we  do  far  a  wintei's  svpjdy^  Mud  we  perith,  or  must  we  ahandonowr  coun- 
try^ andfy  to  the  Drewh  for  protection  f^ 

The  English  replied  that  they  would  do  what  they  could  with  the  gov- 
ernor; **some  might  be  allowed  them  for  necessity.^  Madokawando  added: 
**  We  have  waited  a  great  whUe  cdready,  and  now  we  expert  you  unU  say  yes  arno/* 
The  English  rejoined :  "  You  say  yourselves  that  many  of  the  western  Li- 
djans  would  not  have  peace,  and,  therefore,  if  we  sell  you  powder,  and  you 
give  it  to  the  western  men,  what  Aovrebut  cut  our  own  throats^  It  is  not  in 
our  power,  without  leave,  if  you  should  wait  ten  years  more,  to  let  you  have 
powder."  Here,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  ended  me  nego- 
tiation, and  massacres  and  bloodshed  soon  afler  desolated  that  part  of  the 
conmnr. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1675  and  6,  this  sachem's  people  had  among 
them  about  00  English  captives.  When  it  was  known  to  him  that  the  Eng- 
lish desired  to  treat  about  peace,  he  sent  Mt^g,  one  of  his  chiefs,  to  Pascata- 
qua,  to  receive  proposals ;  and,  that  he  mi^t  meet  with  good  acceptance, 
sent  along  with  him  a  captive  to  his  home.  General  Crendal,  of  Massachu- 
^tts,  beinj^^  there,  forced  Mugg  on  board  his  vessel,  and  carried  him  to  Bos- 
ton, for  which  treacherous  act  an  excuse  was  pleaded,  that  he  was  not  vested 
wid)  sufficient  authority  to  treta  with  him.  Madokaivando*s  ambassador, 
heing  now  in  the  power  of  the  English,  was  obliged  to  agree  to  such  temvi 

*  That  it,  those  irho  had  kidnapped  ibeir  friends.  i  Hubbard,  part  ii.  38. 
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as  the  Enj^kh  dictated*  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  great  chief  soon 
appears  again  their  enemy.  Still,  when  Mugg  was  sent  home,  Madokawando 
agreed  to  the  treaty,  more  readily,  perhaps,  as  two  armed  vessels  of  the  Eng- 
lish conveyed  him. 

A  son  of  Reverend  Thomas  Ckibhet  had  been  taken,  and  was  among  the  Indians 
at  Mount  Desert*  It  so  happened  that  his  master  had  at  that  time  sent  him 
down  to  CagUiaCs  trading-house,  to  buy  powder  for  him.  Mugft  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  told  him  he  had  been  at  his  iathei's  house,  ana  nad  promised 
to  send  him  home.  Madokawando  demanded  a  ransom,  probably  to  satisiy 
the  owner  of  the  captive,  **/earingf^  he  said  ^tohe  kiUed  by  him,  if  he  yielded  him 
up  without  he  were  there  to  consem;  for  he  was  a  detpende  marif  if  crossed,  and 
had  crambdf  two  or  three  in  that  wm^  Being  on  board  one  of  the  vessels, 
and  treated  to  some  liquor,  "^  he  walked  awhile,"  says  CMet,  **  to  and  again  on 
die  deck,  and  on  a  sudden  made  a  stand,  and  said  to  Captain  JMbore,  *■  Well 
captain,  since  it  is  so,  take  this  man :  I  freely  give  him  up  to  you ;  carry  him 
home  to  his  friends.' "I  A  red  coat  viras  given  to  Madotawando,  which  gave 
him  great  satisfaction* 

The  historians  of  the  war  have  all  observed  that  the  prisoners  under  Ma- 
dokawando  were  remarkably  well  treated. 

In  February,  1677,  Major  ffaldron,  and  Captain  IVost,  with  a  body  of  men, 
were  sent  into  the  eastern  coast  to  observe  tne  motions  of  the  Indians,  who 
still  remained  hostile.  At  Pemmaquid,  they  were  invited  on  shore  to  hold  a 
treaty,  but  the  English  finding  some  weapons  concealed  among  them,  thought 
it  a  sufficient  umbrage  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  a  conaideiable  fight 
ensued,  in  which  many  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  and  several  taken  prison- 
ers ;  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  Madokawando,  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  afl&ir,  Saving  been  gone  for  several  months  at  a  great  distance  into  the 
country,  on  a  hunting  voyage. 

We  hear  no  more  of  MoMokawando  until  1691.  It  will  be  fbund  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  Egeremelf  that  in  that  year  a  treaty  was  made  with  him  and 
other  eastern  chiefs.  This  was  in  November,  and  it  was  agreed  by  them, 
that,  on  the  first  of  May  following,  they  would  deliver  all  the  captives  in  their 
possession,  at  Wells.  ^  But,"  says  Dr.  Mather,^  **  as  it  was  not  upon  the  Jbrm 
land,  but  in  their  canoes  upon  the  water,  that  they  signed  and  sealed  this  in- 
strument; so,  reader,  we  will  be  jealous  that  it  vnll  |)rove  but  a  fluctuating 
and  unstable  sort  of  business ;  and  that  the  Indians  will  doaUeeJS  they  used 
to  do." 

Meanwhile  Madokawando,  among  other  imoortant  expeditions  which  he 
planned,  attempted  one  upon  Yohe,  in  which  he  succeeded  nearly  to  his 
wishes,  if  not  beyond  his  expectations.  Such  was  his  manner  of  attack,  that 
the  English  scarce  knew  tneir  enemy;  fi^m  whence  they  came,  or  their 
numbers.  But  it  wub  afterwards  found  by  the  Indians*  own  confession,  and 
some  captives  they  had  liberated,  that  Madokawando  was  the  leader  in  the 
business.  Whether  he  had  during  the  winter  been  to  Canada,  and  cot  the 
assistance  of  some  Frenchmen,  or  whether  CasOens,  his  son-in-law,  and  some 
other  Frenchmen  who  then  resided  among  his  people  at  Penobscot,  were 
vrith  him,  we  cannot  take  it  upon  us  to  state ;  but  certain  it  is,  some  French 
were  in  his  company,  but  how  many  is  also  uncertain,  but  the  number  of 
Indians  was  stated  at  about  250.  It  was  on  Monday,  February  5^  in  the  year 
1692,  early  in  the  morning,  that  York  was  laid  in  amies,  all  except  three  or 
four  garrisoned  houses,  and  about  75  of  its  inhabitants  killed,  and  85  taken 
captive. 

Such  only  escaped  as  reached  the  garrisons,  and  these  were  sununoned  to 
surrender,  but  the  besiegers  dared  not  to  continue  lon£  enough  to  make  any 
effectual  assault  upon  them,  and  thus  they  escaped.    The  wretdied  ci^ptives 

*  A  treaty  was  sinied  9lh  of  Dec.  1676.  JUanmeript  Nor.  of  Rev.  T.  Cobbet  It  may  be 
seen  in  HubbanPa  Narrative. 

t  The  Indian  word  for  killed.     Wood*t  N.  E.  Prospect. 

X  Manuscript  Narrative,  before  cited.    Perhaps  this  was  the  same  Captain  Moore  who  car- 
ried the  news  ofPkUif^s  defeat  and  death  to  London  afterwards.    See  Old  Ivdias  Chroii 
lOLS,  105. 

f  If  agmlia,  vii.  76. 
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were  hurried  into  the  wilderness,  and  many  soflered  and  died  by  the  way. 
The  Reverend  Skubad  Dummerj  minister  of  the  place,  a  man  in  high  estima- 
tion for  his  virtues,  was  about  the  first  victim ;  he  was  shot  as  he  was  mount- 
ing his  horse  at  his  ovm  door ;  his  wife  was  among  the  captives,  and  died  in 
captivity.  York  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
countiy.* 

C^cumstances  having  thus  transpired,  the  English  had  very  little  reason  to 
expect  an  observance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  before  alluded  to,  yet  per- 
sons were  sent  to  Wells  to  receive  the  captives,  provided  they  should  be  of- 
fered. They  took  care  to  be  provided  with  an  armed  force,  and  to  have  the 
place  of  meeting  at  a  strong  place,  which  was  Storer^s  garrison-house.  But, 
as  the  author  just  cited  observes,  <<  The  Indians  being  poor  musicians  for  £«ep- 
ing  of  time,  came  not  according  to  their  articles."  The  reason  of  this  we 
cannot  explain,  unless  the  warlike  appearance  of  the  English  deterred  them. 
After  waiting  a  while,  Captain  Converse  surprised  some  of  them,  and  brought 
them  in  by  rorce,  and  having  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  provoked  by  mis 
time,  inunediately  added  35  men  to  his  force.  These,  says  Mcdher,  **  were 
not  come  half  an  hour  to  Storti's  house,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1^1,  nor  bad 
they  got  their  Indian  weed  fidrly  lighted,  into  their  mouths,  before  fierce 
Moxus,  with  200  Indians,  made  an  attack  upon  the  garrison,"  f  but  were  re- 
pulsed and  soon  drew  off  Madokawando  was  not  here  in  person,  but  when 
he  knew  of  the  disaster  of  his  chief  captain,  he  said,  ^3^  (rother  Moxus  has 
missed  U  noio,  bid  IwiUgo  myself  the  next  year,  and  have  the  dog  Converse  out 
ofhisholA^ 

The  old  chief  vnis  as  good  as  his  word,  and  appeared  before  the  garri- 
son 22  June,  1692.  He  was  joined  by  Portneiif  and  Labrocre,  two  French 
officers,  with  a  body  of  their  soldiers,  and  theu*  tmited  strength  was  esti- 
mated at  about  Sw  men.  They  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  thev 
agreed  before  the  attack,  how  the  prisoners  and  property  should  be  divided. 
Conserse  had  but  15  men,  but  fortunately  there  arrived  two  sloops  with  about 
as  many  more,  and  supplies,  the  day  before  the  battle. 

Madokawando*s  men  had  unwisely  given  notice  of  their  approach,  by  firing 
upon  some  cattle  they  met  in  the  woods,  which  running  m  wounded,  gave 
the  inhabitants  time  to  fly  to  the  garrison.  Tlie  Incuans  were  not  only 
seconded  by  the  two  French  officers  and  a  company  of  their  men,  as  before 
observed,  but  Moxus,  Egeremet  and  Worombo  were  also  among  them. 

They  began  the  attack  before  day,  with  great  fierceness,  but  after  continu- 
ing it  for  some  time  without  success,  they  fell  upon  the  vessels  in  the  river ; 
and  here,  although  the  river  was  not  above  twenty  or  thir^  feet  broad,  yet 
they  met  with  no  better  success  than  at  the  garrison.  They  tried  many 
stratagems,  and  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  sloops  several  times,  by  means 
of  fire  arrows,  but  it  was  extinguished  without  great  damage.  Tired  of 
thus  exposing  themselves  and  throwing  away  their  ammunition,  they  retum- 
( d  again  to  the  garrison,  resolving  to  practice  a  stratagem  upon  that,  and 
thus  ended  ^e  fust  day  of  the  attack.  They  tried  to  persuade  the  English 
to  surrender,  but  finmn^  they  could  not  prevail,  made  several  desperate 
charges,  in  which  they  lost  many.  Beginning  now  to  grow  discouraged, 
they  sent  a  flag  to  the  garrison  to  effect  a  capitulation,  but  Converse,  being  a 
nian  of  great  resolution,  replied,  **  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  men  to  come 
and  fight  him."  To  which  the  bearer  of  the  flae  said,  *<  Being  you  are  so 
^^  lohy^  donH  you  come  and  fight  in  the  open  fiM  like  a  man,  and  not  fight 
in  a  garrison  Uke  a  squaw  ?  "  Tnis  attempt  proving  inefifectual  also,  they  cast 
out  numy  threats^  one  of  which  was,  "  tfe  wiU  cut  you  as  smaR  as  tobbaco, 
otfore  to-morrow  momingJ'  The  captain  ordered  them  **  to  come  on,  for  he 
Wanted  work." 

Having  nearly  spent  their  ammunition,  and  General  Ijobrocre  bein^  slain, 
wejr  retired  in  the  night,  after  two  days'  siege,  leaving  several  of  their  dead 
h6mnd;  among  whom  was  the  general  just  named,  who  was  shot  through 
the  head.    They  took  one  Englishman,  named  John  Diamond,  who  had  ven* 


*  M0f;nalia,  vii.  71^-Wattam»on,  Hitt  Sibe  i.  62IM9.  f  MagnaXa,  t&  16. 
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tured  out  of  the  garrison  on  some  occasioD,  whom  they  tortured  in  a  moat 
barbarous  manner.  About  the  time  of  their  retreating,  they  fired  upon  the 
sloops,  and  killed  the  only  man  lost  by  the  vessels  during  the  assuilt.  In 
the  attack  upon  the  vessels,  amone  other  stratagems,  they  prepared  a  breast- 
work upon,  wheels,  which,  notwithstanding  their  previous  experience  in  this 
kind  of  engine,  at  Brookfield  and  Saco,  they  again  resolved  to  try,  and  there- 
fore endeavored  to  bring  it  close  to  the  ec^e  of  the  river.  When  they 
had  got  it  pretty  near,  one  wheel  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  a  French  soldier, 
endeavoring  to  lift  it  out  with  his  shoulder,  was  shot  down  ;  a  second  was 
also  killed  m  the  like  attempt,  and  it  was  abandoned.  They  also  built  a  raft 
in  the  creek  above  the  vessels,  and  placed  on  it  an  immense  pile  of  combus- 
tibles, and,  setting  them  on  fire,  floated  it  down  towards  them.  But  when 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  sloops,  the  wind  drove  it  on  shore,  and  thus  they 
were  delivered  from  the  most  dangerous  artifice  of  the  whole.  For  it  was 
said  that,  had  it  come  down  against  them,  they  could  not  have  saved  them- 
selves fi^m  the  fuiy  of  its  flames. 

As  late  as  1736  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  Madokcacando  was  not 
chief  sachem  of  the  Penobscots,  which  it  seems  no  one  in  his  lifetime 
thought  of  questioning.  Nor  had  the  fact  at  this  time  been  questioned  but 
from  mercenaiy  motives.  A  claim  having  been  set  up  to  lands  upon  St. 
George'i}  River,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  heirs  of  Governor  LevenU^  that 
fidsehood  was  resorted  to,  to  maintain  it  The  foundation  of  Leverett's  claim 
was  in  a  deed  dated  Pemmaquid,  9  May,  1684,  by  which  Madt^mponao  con- 
veyed to  Sir  WUliam  Pkija  the  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  St  George's 
River,  bounded  east  by  Wessamesskek  River,  west  by  Hatthett's  Cove  Isluid, 
thence  by  a  line  to  the  upper  falls  of  St  George's  River ;  also  Mastomquoog 
Island  in  the  mouth  of  sa;d  river,  and  St  George's  Islands.  A  valuable  con- 
sideration is  said  to  have  been  paid,  but  what  it  was  does  not  appear  from  the 
deed.  The  deponents  called  upon  afterwards  to  prove  Madokavoando^s  power 
to  sell  that  tract,  state  the  consideration  variously,  though  none  of  them  defi- 
nitely ;  some  said  Sir  WUliam  PMps  gave  a  large  amount  in  money,*  and 
one  that  he  gave  a  hayvlL\    To  this  deed  were  the  following  signatures : — 

Signedjaeqkdandddioendin  The  mark  of 

pretence  of  Madokawaitdo,  ^  Sofamore 

The  mark  2f,  qf  Edoar  Emit,  ofPenohacot,     ^anaa  seaL 

Sagamore  of  Kennebek* 
The  mark  Q  o^Wenemoitet, 

cozin  to  Madokawando. 
The  mark  X  of  J omm  Saugmore, 

of  Sheep^vi  Rivera  interpreter. 
Also  6  or  7  whites. 

From  an  examination  of  the  various  affidavits  before  mentioned  we  derive 
the  following  interesting  historical  facts  in  the  life  of  Madokawando ;  viz. 
that  he  died  in  1698,  and  was  succeeded  by  Wenamouety  or,  as  his  name  is 
sometimes  spelled,  fVenoegonet.  This  appears  from  the  deposition  of  Cap- 
tain Ofprian  SotUhacky  who  further  savs  ^  that  he  was  with  Madokawando^ 
when  a  present  of  10  barrels  of  gu^owder,  a  quantity  of  fire-arms,  and 
some  clothes,  were  delivered  him  by  Governor  ffiUebone,  which  was  a  present 
sent  him  by  the  Kine  of  France.^  ^And  that  Monsieur  CaHain  married 
the  said  Madokatoando^s  daughter." 

Joseph  Bane  deposed,  <<  that,  in  1691,  he  was  with  Theodore  Miruon,  late 
of  Newcastle,  in  N.  Hampshnre,  Esq.,  said  MdnsorCs  wife,  and  Mrs.  Mvudfeth 
Mcock  of  Portsmouth,  widow,  and  many  others  at  the  house  of  Joaaik 
Movlton  of  York  in  the  county  of  York,  when  they  were  taken  captive  oy 
a  larffe  number  of  Indians,"  that  Madokawando  was  then  commander  of 
said  Indians,  and  was  then  reputed  chief  sachem  of  Penobscot  Bane 
fiurther  relates  that  he  was  sold  to  an  Amaroscoggen  Indian,  with  whom  be 
lived  till  1G99,  and  that  he  was  present  when  McuUikawando  ordered  Theodore 
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Mins(my  who  was  his  captiye,  to  write  to  the  governor  of  MasBachusetts  t» 
send  a  vessel  to  Sagadahok  with  goods  to  redeem  the  captives ;  that  it  was 
accordingly  sent  there,  and  •Atkinson,  his  wife,  and  about  40  others  were 
redeemed. 

John  Longiof  was  taken  prisoner  at  Groton  in  July,  1694,  and  was  servant 
to  Madokawando  two  years  and  a  hal£ 

The  inhabitants  of  Black  Point  gave,  yearly,  a  peck  of  com  each  to  Ma 
dokatpandoj  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  sachem  of  Penobscot 

In  1690  Tobias  Oakman  was  taken  by  the  Indians  at  Black  Poinc  At 
which  time  he  says  he  *^  personally  knew  Edgar  Emet  who  was  then  chief 
sachum  of  Kenebeck  ana  Sqiumdo  who  was  men  chief  sachem  of  Saco,  and 
Moxus  who  was  then  chief  sachem  of  Noridgawock,  and  Shepcot  John  who 
was  then  chief  sachem  of  Shepscot  and  with  Oorumbyy  who  was  then  chief 
sachem  of  Pejemscot"  Oakman  was  taken  prisoner  by  30  Indians  in  3 
partiv'S  under  3  chiefs ;  one  from  Penobscot,  one  from  Norridgewok  and  the 
oditr  from  Pejepscot ;  Madokawando,  Moxus  and  Oorumby  being  the  respec- 
tive sachems ;  hence  Madokawando  was  sachem  of  Penobscot  at  that  time. 

In  the  treaty  which  the  eastern  chie&  made  with  Sir.  WUliam  Phips  at 
Pemmaquid,  11  August,  1G93,  the  following  hostages  were  delivered  to  the 
English  to  ensure  its  observance.  <*  Ahassamhahet,  brother  to  Edger  Emd ; 
Wexomouett,  cousin  to  Madokawando ;  Baoatawa  wonoon,  and  Shsepscott 
John."  • 

A  daughter  of  Madokawando,  as  we  have  seen,  manied  the  Baron  De  Cas^ 
tdns,  bv  whom  he  had  several  children. 

Inall  of  our  former  editions  we  save  LakonUm^s  account  of  Castems  in  a 
note,  and  in  the  French  laoguage :  but  it  having  been  suggested  by  friends, 
that  it  should  not  only  occupy  a  place  in  the  text,  but  be  rendered  in  English, 
I  improve  the  opportunity  to  make  tiie  change. 

The  Baron  De  St.  Casteins^  a  gentleman  of  Oleron  in  Beam,  having  for 
about  20  years  resided  among  the  Abenakis,  gained  so  much  of  their  esteeio, 
that  they  regarded  him  as  their  tutelar  deity.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
Cariffnan  regiment  in  Canada ;  but  when  that  regiment  was  disbanded,  he 
cast  himself  among  the  savages,  of  whom  he  learned  their  language.  He 
took  from  them  a  wife  afler  their  manner,  preferring  the  forests  of  Acadie, 
to  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  environ  his  native  country.  He  lived, 
during  the  first  years  of  his  abode  with  the  Indians,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
g&in  a  respect  irom  them,  above  what  can  be  imagined.  They  made  him 
great  chief,  which  is  the  same  as  sovereign  of  the  nation,  and  by  little  and 
little  be  has  worked  up  a  fortune,  which  any  other  man  would  have  turned 
to  good  account,  and  withdrawn  from  the  country  with  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns  of  gold  in  his  coffers.  However,  he  only  uses  it  to  buy 
merchandise,  with  ^vniich  to  make  presents  to  his  Indian  brethren,  who, 
when  they  return  from  their  hunting  excursions,  reimburse  him  for  his 
presents  with  a  triple  amoimt  in  Beaver.t  The  govemors  of  Canada 
wect  him,  and  those  of  New  England  fear  him.  He  has  several  daughters, 
&U  of  whom  are  advantageously  married  to  Frenchmen,  with  each  a  rich 
^^Tf^  He  has  never  cnanged  his  wifej  showing  the  Indians  by  his 
example  that  God  is  not  pleased  with  inconstant  men.  It  is  said  t.'iat  he  has 
endeavored  to  convert  these  poor  people,  but  that  his  words  produce  no 
Kpod  fruit,  and  hence  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  Jesuits,  to  preach  the  truths  of 
Christianity  to  them ;  yet  these  &thers  relax  not  their  labors,  and  consider 
that  to  confer  baj^tism  upon  a  during  infant  repays  them  ten  fold  for  the  suf- 
ferings and  privations  they  experience  in  living  among  that  people.} 

*  Woldo^t  Defence,  99^— The  names  of  these  hostaces  difler  materially  from  those  ia  the 
^bgnaiia.vu.  86.  -o  ^ 

tWe  ibould  Urink  that  to  a  man  of  a  sordid  mmd,  this  was  *'  turning  a  fiirtime  to  good    , 

eJi  7^  ^^  araomite  to  a  denial,  as  Mr.  Saikei  reads  it,  {Nate$  on  the  Ameriean  Mikms, 
™fr^  Ctutdru  had  hot  one  wife,  we  do  not  agree.    Hu  not  ehanging  his  wilb,  (il  ti'c 
J^midiang4  de/emme,)  miafat  be  tme,  if,  as  some  assert,  he  had  severu  at  the  same  tune. 
iiimslrud€'tAmer{tutrilft9,Vk 
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Tlie  town  now  called  CasUnc,  on  the  Penobscot  River,  was  the  place  of 
the  reaidence  of  the  French  baron,  and  a  son  of  his  succeeded  him  in  the 
aachemdom  of  the  Penobscots.  He  was  with  IberviUe  at  the  capture  of 
Pemmaquid  in  1696,  in  which  expedition  he  led  200  Indians.  Captain  CkM, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  before,  commanded  the  fort,  which  was  well 
manned  and  supplied,  having  15  pieces  of  cannon  and  90  men,  but  surren- 
dered it  in  a  cowardly  manner.  He  helped  defend  Port  Royal  in  1706,  in 
defence  of  which  he  was  wolmded  in  1707.  He  finally  retired  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  ended  his  davs.  In  1688,  Governor  Jlndros^  with  an  arma- 
ment, took  possession  of  CastcdrJs  village,  plundered  his  house,  and  conunitted 
other  depredations,  but  himself  escaped.  In  1721,  his  sou  was  seized  by 
the  English,  and  carried  to  Boston ;  but  they  not  long  after  set  him  at  liberty. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  ground  an  argument  upon  the  similarity  of  the 
name  of  this  chief  to  that  of  Madock  the  Welshman,  that  the  eastern  In- 
dians were  descended  firom  a  Welsh  colony,  who,  in  1170,  left  that  country, 
and  were  never  heard  of  ailer.  The  story  of  some  white  Indians  speaking 
Welsh,  on  the  Missouri  River,  has  gained  supporters  in  former  and  latter 
periods.* 

Moxus,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  Agamagia^  was  also  a  noted  chieE 
We  can  add  litde  concerning  him,  to  what  has  already  been  said.  A^er 
MadoktxuKuido  was  dead,  and  the  war  between  the  French  and  English  nations 
had  ceased,  the  eastern  chiefs  were  ready  to  submit  to  terma  Moxvi  seems 
the  successor  of  Madokawando,  and  when  delegates  were  sent  into  the  east- 
em  country  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians,  in  1699,  his  name  stood  first 
among  the  signers  of  the  treaty.f  He  concluded  another  treaty  with  Governor 
DudU^,  in  VHJUi.  The  next  year,  in  company  with  M^anufig<md,  ,^89acaiidnntf 
and  a  number  of  French,  he  invested  Captain  March  in  the  fort  at  Ciuoo. 
After  using  every  endeavor  to  take  it  by  assault,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
following  stratagem.  They  began  at  the  water's  edge  to  undermine  it  by 
digging,  but  were  prevented  by  the  timely  arrival  of  an  armed  vessel  under 
Captain  SouUiadi,  They  had  taken  a  vessel  and  a  ereat  ouantity  of  plunder. 
AlM>ut  200  canoes  were  destroyed,  and  the  vessel  retaken.  From  which 
circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that  theur  number  was  great 

JMoxitf  was  at  Casco  in  1713,  to  treat  with  the  English,  and  at  Georgetovni, 
upon  Arowsike  Island,  in  1717.  There  were  seven  other  chie&who  attended 
also  at  the  time  and  place  last  mentioned. 

MuGo  was  a  chief  among  the  Androscoggins,  and  very  conspicuous  in  the 
eastern  war  of  1676-7,  into  which  he  seems  to  have  been  brought  by  the 
same  cause  as  Madokmoando,  already  stated.  He  had  been  very  ftiemfly  to 
the  Enfflish,  and  had  lived  some  time  with  them. 

On  uie  12  October,  1676,  he  made  an  assault  upon  Black  Point,  now  in 
Scarborough,  with  about  100  warriors.  All  the  inhabitants  being  eathered  into 
one  fortified  place  upon  that  point,  a  few  hands  might  have  defended  it  against 
all  the  Indians  on  that  side  of  the  country4  Whue  the  captain  of  the  garri- 
son was  gone  out  to  hold  a  talk  with  Mvgg,  the  people  fied  from  the  garrison 
and  took  all  their  effects  along  with  them.  A  few  of  his  own  servants,  how- 
ever, remained,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  chief^  who  treated  them  kindly. 
When  Ihouia  Card  was  a  prisoner  anoong  his  men,  he  told  him  *^thai  he  had 
found  out  the  way  to  bum  Boston,^  and  laughed  much  about  the  English; 
saying  he  would  nave  all  their  vessels,  fishing  islands,  and  whole  country, 
and  bragged  about  his  great  numbers.  He  was  killed  at  Black  Point,  on  16 
Minr,  the  same  place  where,  the  year  before,  he  had  had  such  good  success.  He 
had  besieged  the  garrison  three  days,  killed  three  men,  and  taken  one  captive 
The  celebrated  Swnofij  who  had  done  so  much  mischief  in  many  places,  was 
with  him  here.    Lieutenant  T^^yptn,  who  conmianded  the  garrison,  **  made  a 
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samaomM  akot  upon  an  Indiaii,  that  was  obsenred  to  be  very  buisy  and  bold 
in  the  aaaaulty  who  at  that  time  was  deemed  to  be  ^nion,  the  arch  Tillain  and 
UMMadiary  of  all  the  eastward  Indiana,  but  proved  to  be  one  almost  as  good 
as  himsell^  who  was  called  Mogg^  * 

SrMOic,  just  named,  was  a  troublesome  fellow,  who  continued  to  create 
coDsideraUe  alarm  to  the  inhabitants  upon  the  Merrimack  River,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Newbury  and  Amesbuiy,  about  which  part  seems  to  have  been  his 
residence,  as  late  as  the  month  of  July,  1677.  On  the  9th  of  July,  six  Indians 
were  seen  to  go  into  the^bushes  not  far  from  the  purison  at  Amesbury ;  two 
days  before,  several  men  had  been  killed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  one  woman 
wounded,  whose  name  was  Qvimbnf.  Symon  was  the  alleged  leader  of  the 
party  which  committed  the  depredation.  Mrs.  Qutmiy  was  sure  that  it  was 
ne  who  ^  knocked  her  on  the  head,"  and  she  knew  the  names  of  many  of  the 
rest  with  him,  and  named  Andrew,  Geoffrey,  and  Joe^K  She  begged  of  Smmon 
not  to  kill  her.  He  replied,  ^  Why^  ^oodwtfe  ^uxmiy,  do  you  tkM  (hat  I  w3l 
kUl  wm  f "  She  said  she  was  dinid  he  would,  liecause  he  killed  all  the 
English.  Sunum  then  said,  ''I  will  give  quarter  to  never  an  EUiglish  dog  of 
vou  all,"  and  then  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  did  not  happen  to  hurt 
her  much ;  at  which,  being  a  woman  of  great  courage,  she  threw  a  stone  at 
him ;  he  then  turned  upon  her,  and  ^  struck  her  two  more  blows,"  at  which 
she  fell,  and  he  left  her  for  dead.  Before  he  save  her  the  last  blows,  she 
called  to  the  garrison  for  help.  He  told  her  she  need  not  do  that,  for,  said 
be,  **  I  will  have  that  too,  by  and  by."  j^fmon  was  well  known  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants^  and  especially  to  1ms.  Qimnftv,  as  he  had  formerly  lived  with 
her  father,  WiJUatm  Omod,\  In  April,  1677,  Symon  and  his  companions  burnt 
the  house  of  Edwoard  neymouih  at  Sturgeon  Creek,  and  plundered  the  house 
of  one  Chnofejf,  but  dki  not  kill  him,  because  he  had  shown  kindness  to 
Sjim/nC»  grandmother4 

Symon  was  one  of  the  Christian  Indians,  as  were  Andrew,  Geoffirw,  Pekr, 
and  several  otherB  of  the  same  comoany,  a  circumstance  which,  with  many, 
much  agcravated  their  offences.  Tne  irruption  just  mentioned  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Mr«  Hubbard :  §  *<  ^mum  and  Andrew,  the  two  brethren  in  iniquity, 
with  a  few  more,  adventured  to  come  over  Pascataqua  River  on  Portsmouth 
Bide,  when  they  burnt  one  bouse  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  town,  and 
took  a  maid  and  a  young  woman  captive ;  one  of  them  having  a  voung  child 
in  her  arms,  vnth  which  not  willing  to  be  troubled,  they  save  leave  to  her 
tW  held  it,  to  leave  it  with  an  old  woman,  whom  the  Indian  S^fnum  spared 
Iwcause  he  said  she  had  been  kind  to  his  grandmother ;  yet  one  of  the  two 
captives  escaped  from  their  hands  two  days  aAer,  as  did  the  other,  April  2Si, 
who  gave  notice  of  the  Indians,  (being  not  so  narrowly  looked  to  as  they 
•wed  to  do  others.") 

It  was  on  3  May,  1676,  that  Symon,  Andrew  and  Peier  fell  upon  the  house 
<^Thmat  Kindud,  of  BradfonC  killed  him,  and  carried  off  his  wife  and  &we 
children  into  the  wilderness.)!  Having  ou  the  -whole  concluded  to  make 
peace  with  the  ikiglish  while  they  coiud,  did,  before  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
f^re  the  captives.  Instead  of  improving  the  opportunity  of  securing  their 
^ndship,  the  English  seized  Sunum  and  Andrew,  and  confined  them  in  the 
Jul  at  Dover.  This  treatment  they  considered,  as  very  naturally  they  should, 
only  a  precursor  of  something  of  a  different  character ;  and  therefore .  found 
^^us  to  break  jflj],  and  make  good  their  escape.  They  jcnned  their  eastern 
■^^c>^  and  hence  followed  manv  other  cruelties,  some  of  which  we  have 
"I'eady  related.  About  the  first  depredation  which  followed  their  flight  fi^m 
^ver,  was  committed  at  Oreenlano.  One  John  Kmitien  was  killed,  and  his 
^J^^iM  burned.  A  writer  of  that  day,  after  observing  that  the  perpetrators  of 
uM  outrage  were  i^^mofi,  Andrew,  and  PeUr,  observes  that  they  were  the  ^  three 
^  had  in  prison,  and  ^uld  have  killed,"  and  doses  with  this  eachmation, 


*  A«.  N.  EHghnd,  f  MS.  DocumeDU.  |  Belknap's  N,  HampMre, 

1 .8«e  Uw  very  creditable  History  of  HaverfaiU,  (p.  06.)  by  Mr.  Myrick,  for  odier  iaterettiag 
»'*«««l«rswfl««iagUiis -•      ^  fW       I  J  V      f  — 
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**  The  good  Lord  pardon  lu."  *  Thus  some  conndered  they  had  need  of  pdr- 
dan  for  not  dealing  with  more  rigor  towards  the  Indians ! 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  Symon  was  engaged  lemaint 
to  be  related.  Mr.  Mhony  Brackettj  who  lived  at  Back  Cove,  upon  a  large 
estate  now  owned  in  part  by  Mr.  Deerinjg  of  Portland,  had  been  visited  by 
Svnum,  occasionally,  wno,  like  Totosofij  in  the  case  of  Clarke  at  Eel  Rivera  in 
Pumouth,  had  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  his  house 
and  family.  On  the  9th  of  August,  16/6,  some  Indians  had  killed  one  of  Bra/A- 
ett$  COW&  Brackett  immediately  complained  to  Symon  of  the  outrage,  who 
promised  to  bring  to  him  the  perpetrators.  Meanwhile  a  complaint  was  de- 
spatched to  Major  Waldron  at  Dover,  which  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
course  Symon  immediately  after  pursued ;  for,  if,  when  he  had  promised  to 
aid  in  adjusting  the  aflair,  he  learned  that,  at  the  same  time,  a  force  had  been 
secretly  applied  for,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason,  in  this  ruffled  state  of  things, 
that  he  should  show  himself  an  enemy,  as  he  did,  on  tlie  morning  of  tide 
11th,  two  days  after  the  injury  was  done.  Friday  was  the  11  August,  and  it 
was  early  in  the  morning  mat  l^fman  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  party,  at  the 
house  of  Captain  Anthony  BrackeU,  **  These  are  the  Indians,"  said  he,  <*that 
killed  the  cow."  No  sooner  was  this  said,  than  the  house  was  entered,  and 
the  guns  seized  upon  belonging  to  the  family.  Brackett  then  asked  what  was  the 
meaning  of  their  carriage,  and  Symon  replied,  *<  So  it  must  be,"  and  demanded 
of  him  whether  he  would  go  with  them,  as  a  captive,  or  be  killed ;  to  which 
he  answered,  that  if  the  case  were  so,  he  preferred  to  serve  as  a  cap- 
tive ;  %ifM>n  then  said  they  must  be  bound,  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Branketiy 
his  wife,  (who  was  a  daughter  of  MUhatl  Jtfttton,)  and  a  negro,  were  bound. 
Mrs.  Brackett$  brother  JVofAome^,  only  son  of  M,  MiSon^  was  of  the 
ftmily,  and  made  some  resistance  when  they  were  about  to  bind  him,  and 
was  killed  upon  the  spot  Hie  rest,  BraduU^  his  wife  and  five  children  were 
cailried  kwkw  prisoners.  They  continued  in  captivity  until  the  November 
followioff,  when  some  of  them  found  means  to  efieet  an  escape ;  fidiicfa  was 
singularly  fortunate,  and  worth  relating.  In  tiieir  wanderings,  those  who 
held  them  captive,  came  to  the  north  side  of  Casco  Bay.  Here  nevrs  reached 
the  Indians  that  Arowsike  Island  had  been  captured  by  their  brethren,  and 
they  at  once  determined  to  share  in  the  booty ;  so,  in  their  hurry,  their  eager- 
ness for  the  spoil  of  Arowsike  outweighed  tneir  fears  of  locnng  their  prison- 
ers. Therefore  they  promised  Captain  BraduU  and  the  rest,  that  if  they  wcHild 
come  after  them,  they  should  have  a  share  in  the  good  thinp  which  had 
been  taken ;  and  accordingly  set  ofif  and  left  them.  Mrs.  Bnukettj  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  good  feehng,  just  before  they  left,  asked  them  for  some 
meat,  which  was  readily  granted ;  she  found  an  old  birchen  canoe,  which  had 
been  probably  abandoned  by  the  Indians,  by  reason  of  its  beinff  nearly  brok- 
en up,  but  in  which  it  vnis  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape ;  and  with  the  help  of 
a  needle  which  Mrs.  Bradcdt  also  found  in  an  old  house  at  that  place,  she 
was  enabled  so  to  mend  the  canoe,  that  it  waited  herself  and  child,  her  hus- 
band and  the  negro  man  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  a  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  miles,  in  safety.  They  hardly  could  have  expected  but  what,  on 
landing  near  Black  Point,  they  would  have  been  in  the  very  presence  of  In- 
dians, yet  it  so  happened  that  although  they  had  but  just  destroyed  the  settle- 
ments there,  they  had  all  left  the  place.  And  a  vessel,  which  happened  very 
fortunately  in  that  neighborhood,  took  them  in  safety  to  Portsmouth. 

The  wire  of  Captain  Mthony  BraduU  should  not  be  overlooked  in  enume- 
rating the  heroines  of  our  country.  Her  name  was  Jhwu  She  died  after  tliis 
war,  but  the  time  is  not  ascertained.  Her  husband  married  again,  a  daughter 
of  Abraham  Drake^  Senior,  of  Hampton,  whose  name  wm  Susannah,]  by  whom 
he  had  several  children.  When  Colonel  Ckunh  had  the  memorable  fight 
with  the  Indians  at  Casco.  21  September,  1689,  Captain  Bradutt  was  killed. 
After  this  his  wife  and  children  went  to  her  father's  at  Hampton,  but  finally 
returned  to  their  possessions. 

We  are  now  to  commence  upon  the  recital  of  one  of  the  most  horrid  mas- 
sacres any  where  recorded — ^the  sacking  of  Dover  b^  the  famous  chiefs  JK/m* 

«  Hitt.  N.  EngUmd,  i.  158.  f  HubkanP*  Nar.  and  H  tZttt'«  Portland,  i.  143— 1A& 
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kamagus  and  Massandowdj  and  the  barbarous  murder  of  Major  fFaUron  and 
many  of  his  people. 

KANKAMAGUS,  commonly  in  the  histories  called  Hogkinst  Hawkiru,  or 
Hakxnsy  was  a  Pennakook  sachem,  and  an  artful,  persevering,  faithful  man,  as 
long  as  he  could  depend  upon  the  English  for  protection.  But  when  Governor 
Cranfiddy  of  New  Hampshire,  used  his  endeavors  to  bring  down  the  Mohawks 
to  destroy  the  eastern  Indians,  in  1684,  who  were  constantly  stirred  up  by  the 
French  to  commit  depredations  upon  the  English,  Kankamagus^  knowing  the 
Mohawks  made  no  distinction  where  they  came,  fled  to  the  eastward,  and 
joined  the  Androscoggins.  He  had  a  fort  upon  that  river,  where  his  family 
and  that  of  another  sachem,  called  Worombos,  or  ^orombo,  lived.  But  before 
he  fled  his  country,  he  addressed  several  letters  to  the  governor,  which  dis- 
cover his  fidelity  as  well  as  his  fears ;  and  from  which  there  is  no  doubt  but 
he  would  always  gladly  have  lived  in  his  own  country,  and  on  the  most  inti- 
mate and  friendly  terms  with  the  English,  to  whom  he  had  become  attached, 
and  liad  adopted  much  of  their  manner,  and  could  read  and  write,  but  fbi 
the  reasons  just  stated.  The  following  letters  flillv  explain  the  situation  of 
his  mind  and  his  feelings,  at  the  time  he  expected  the  Mohawks  would  ravage 
his  country : — 

*^May  ISOtf  1685.  Honor  governor  my  friend.  You  my  friend  I  duire  your 
worship  and  vour  power,  beeause  I  hope  you  can  do  som  great  matters  this  one,  1 
am  poor  ana  naked,  and  have  no  men  at  my  place  because  I  afr^M  aUways  Mohogs 
he  wiU  kill  me  every  day  and  night  If  your  worship  whenplease  prayMp  me  you 
no  let  Mohogs  MU  meat  my  place  at  Malamake  Biver  cdUed  Panukkt^  and  JYa- 
tuJAogy  luSt  submit  your  worship  andyourvower.  And  now  I  want  pouder  and 
swh  akmnishon,  riiatt  and  guns,  because  i  have  fr>rih  at  my  horn,  and  I  plant 
iheare,^ 

IVds  aU  Indian  hand,  but  pray  you  do  consider  your  humbk  servant. 

SiMOif  Detookov,*  JOHN  HOGKINS, 

JosEPB  X  T&Asx,  pETEr  qI^  Robin, 

Ki5o  Q  Harrt,  Mr.  Jorge  X  RoDU590in7Xfli78, 

Sam  ^  LiNis,  Mr.  Hope  X  HoTS,f 

Wapeouanat  nfi  Saouachuwashat,  Johh  Tokeh, 

Old  ^  Robin  ,  JoHif  DO  Canowa, 

Maha^osoues  f  Aia>RA.  John  X  OwAJfoaiHMiN, 

Natoziill  tt  Indian. 

^^  •  

The  same  day,  as  appears  by  the  date  of  it,  Hogkins  wrote  the  following 
letter,  which  bears  the  same  signature  as  the  above : — 

^ Honor  Mr,  Governor, — ^ow  this  day  leomyour  house,  Ivant  se  you,  and  I 
bring  my  hand  at  before  you  I  want  shake  hand  to  youifyour  uhmMv  when  please, 
Oien  receive  my  hand  then  Mke  your  hand  and  my  hand.  You  my  friend  because 
I  remember  at  old  time  when  Uve  my  grant  frdher  and  grant  mother  then  Englidir 
men  com  this  country,  then  my  gfint  frttlur  an4.  Englishmen  they  make  a  good 
government,  they  friend  attwaues,  my  grant  father  living  at  place  caued  Malamake^ 
ftoer,  other  name  ditf  ^atukko  and  Panukkog,  that  one  reoer  great  many  names 
ond  I  bring  you  this  few  Mns  at  this  first  time  IwiUgiue  my  friend, 

**  This  aU  Indian  hand.'' 

The  two  following  are  from  the  same. 

^Please  your  worMp, — IwiU  intreat  you matther you  myfriendnow  [  ] 

tUt  if  my  Indian  he  do  you  Umgpray  you  no  put  your  law,  because  som  my  Ii%dian» 
fool,  som  men  much  love  drunk  then  m  no  know  what  he  do,  may  be  he  do  misdii^ 
irten  he  drunk  if  so  pray  you  must  let  me  know  what  he  done  (eeaiwe  /  triS  poms 


*  Tbo  same  called  Betokom  in  Gookin,  probably. — See  ante,  Book  il  Chap.  vii. 
t  Periiapt  Hopehood, 
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him  ahout  wAcrf  h»  haut  dm^  you,  you  ny  friend  \f  you  duin  my  hudneu^  iken 
aent  me  I  unU  kdp  you  if  I  can,  John  HoeKuvs." 

^Mr.  MaaoHi — Pnm  I  wmt  meak  you  a/ew  words  if  your  wonMp  tehtn  pleaae 
heeauat  Icomparfaa  ivnll  ipeaie  tkb  governor  hui  hego  away  $o  hi  »ay  ai  last 
night,  and  so  far  I  understand  this  governor  his  power  Bud  your  power  now,  so  he 
speak  his  own  mouth.  Pray  if  you  take  what  1  want  pray  com  to  me  because  J 
want  go  horn  at  this  day,     lour  humble  servant, 

^^May  16, 1685.  John  Hoauirs,  Indian  sagmor,^ 

About  the  time  these  letters  were  written,  persons  wore  sent  among  the 
Indians  to  ascertain  whether,  as  was  reported,  they  were  assuming  a  warlike 
attitude.  Those  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  intrusted,  on  their  return  report- 
ed, ^  that  four  Indians  came  from  fort  Albany  to  the  fort  at  Penacook,  and  in- 
formed them  [the  Indians  there]  that  all  the  Mohawks  did  declare  they  wouM 
kill  all  Indians  from  Uncas  at  Mount  Hope  to  the  eastward  as  fiir  as  PegypscoL 

<<  The  reason  of  ^atomhamat,  sagamore  of  Saco,  departed  his  place  was,  be- 
cause the  same  news  was  brought  there,  as  himself  declared,  upon  reading 
my  orders  at  Penacook.  MUfmbamat  is  gone  to  carry  the  Indians  down  to 
the  same  place,  where  they  were  before  departed  from  us  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  desired  Captain  Hookt  to  meet  him  at  Saco  five  davs  after.  Both 
sagamores  of  Penacook,  viz.  Wonatanset  and  Mesandovnt,  the  latter  of  which 
is  come  down,  did  then  declare  they  had  no  intention  of  war,  neither  indeed 
are  they  in  any  posture  for  war,  being  about  24  men,  besides  squaws  and 
papooses.  The  reason,,  they  sai(^  why  they  did  not  come  amonff  the  English 
as  formerly,  was,  their  fear,  that  if  the  Mohawks  came  and  fou^mt  them,  and 
they  should  fly  for  succor  to  the  English,  that  then  the  Mohavnu  would  kill 
all  the  English  for  harboring  them." 

Notwithstanding  this  state  of  affiurs,  commissioners  met  the  Indians  on 
the  8  September,  1685,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  ^  between  the  sulgects  of 
his  Majesty  King  James  U,  inhabiting  N.  Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  the  Li- 
dians  inhabitin^^  the  said  provinces.^  The  articles  were  subflcribed  on  Uie 
part  of  the  Indians  by 

The  mark  ^  of  Mesandowit.  The  mark  ^  of  John  NoMOZiTy 
**        X  of  Wahowah,  alias  Upsawah. 

alias  HopsHooD.  "       Q  of  Umbesnowah^ 

^        s^  of  Tecamorisjck,  alias  RoBur. 

alias  JoBUS. 

The  foUowinff  signers  lupree  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  **  am 
then*  neighbors  have  done.'' 

The  mark  'IS  of  Netambomet.  KANCAMAGUS,  alias 

^  o£WjLUOWAB,alias  Jobs  Haw kivs,  sagamore, 

HoPEHooD.  '^S!}^  ^^  instrument,  19th  7ber, 

«  C  ofNEnHieeoN  1685,  his  nj  msarL 

**         3  ofNEWcoMZ  Bagesson,  ojiot  Joseph  Tbaske, 

his  jE'  iiiaric.    And  agreed  to  ail 
within  written. 

Whether  Hogkins  were  among  the  Penakooks  seized  by  Major  ffaldron 
about  ten  years  before,  is  not  certain,  or,  if  he  were,  it  is  not  probable  any 
resentment  remained  in  his  breast  against  him  on  that  account,  as  the  Pen- 
nakooks  were  all  permitted  to  return  home ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the 
director  and  leader  in  the  dreadful  calamity  which  fell  upon  ffaldron  not 
long  afterwarcL  and  which  is  as  much  chargeable  upon  the  maltreatment 
tbey  received  from  the  English,  at  least,  as  upon  any  agency  of  the  French. 
It  may  be  true  that  many  belonsinj^  to  the  eastward,  who  were  seized  with 
tbe  Pennakooks,  and  sold  or  left  m  foreign  countries,  had  found  their  way 
back  amonff  their  friends  acain,  and  were  f^lad  of  the  first  opportunity  of 
revenginff  uiemselves  upon  the  author  of  their  unjust  expatriation. 

Major  ndldron  Uved  at  Dover,  then  called  by  its  Indian  name,  ^uoeheeks. 
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in  New  HamMbire,  in  a  strong  garrison-boue^,  at  which  place  were  alao 
four  others.  Kankamagus  had  arUully  coDtrived  a  stratagem  to  effect  tha 
surprise  of  the  phice»  and  had  others  beside  the  Pennakooks  from  different 
places  ready  in  great  numbers,  to  prosecute  the  undertaking.  The  plan  was 
this.  Two  squaws  were  sent  to  each  garrison-house  to  get  liberty  to  stay  for 
the  nighty  and  when  all  should  be  asleep,  they  were  to  open  the  gates  to  the 
warriors.  Masimdowet,  who  was  next  to  KankamagWf  went  to  Major  Wai- 
dmn%  and  informed  him  that  the  Lidians  would  come  the  next  day  and  trade 
with  him.  While  at  supper  with  the  major,  Masandoioet  said  to  him,  with  an  air 
of  fiuniliarity,  ^  Brother  Waldrony  what  would  ;^ou  do  if  the  strange  Indians 
should  come  ?  "  To  which  he  vauntingly  repued^  ^'  that  he  could  assemble 
an  hundred  men  by  lifting  up  his  finger."  In  this  securiw  the  eates  were 
o|)ened  at  midnight,  and  the  work  of  cteath  raged  in  all  its  fury.  One  garri- 
son onlv  escaped,  who  would  not  admit  the  squaws.  They  rushed  into 
tValdr9W»  house  in  great  numbers,  and  while  some  guarded  the  door,  others 
commenced  the  slaughter  of  all  who  resisted.  Waldron  was  uow  80  years 
of  age,  yet,  seizing  his  sword,  defended  himself  with  great  resolution,  and  at 
first  drove  the  Indians  before  him  from  room  to  room,  until  one  getting  b^ 
hind  him,  knocked  him  down  with  his  hatchet  They  now  seized  upon,  and 
dragged  him  into  the  great  room,  and  placed  him  in  an  armed  chair  upon  a 
table.  While  they  were  thus  dealing  with  the  master  of  the  house,  they 
obliged  the  family  to  provide  them  a  supper,  which  when  they  had  eaten^  they 
took  off  his  clothes,  and  proceeded  to  torture  him  in  the  most  dreadful  man- 
ner. Some  gashed  his  breast  with  knives,  saying,  **•  I  cross  ovt  nof  account j  " 
others  cut  off  joints  of  his  fingers,  and  said  to  him,  ^  JVotr  will  yovar  fid  ufdgh 

After  cutdng  off  his  nose  and  ears,  and  forcing  them  into  his  mouth,  he 
became  fidnt  &om  loss  of  Mood ;  and  some  holdmg  his  own  sword  on  end 
upon  the  floor,  let  him  fall  upon  it,  and  thus  ended  nis  misery. 

The  Indians  had  been  ^preatly  abused  and  wronged  in  their  trading  with 
the  whites,  and  it  is  a  tradition  to  this  day  all  over  that  part  of  the  country, 
that  Major  Jfaldron  took  ffreat  advantage  of  them  in  trade,  and  did  not  cross 
out  their  accounts  when  mey  had  paid  him ;  and  that,  in  buying  beaver,  his 
fist  was  accounted  to  weigh  a  pound.  Although  he  may  have  ta^en  no  more 
advantage  of  the  Indians  Uian  the  majority  of  Indian  traders,  yet,  at  this  dis- 
tant day,  extenuation  will  not  be  looked  for  in  impartial  accounts  of  the 
transactions  of  our  ancestors  with  the  Indians. 

To  enumerate  the  villanies  practised  upon  this  devoted  people,  would  be 
to  expose  to  everlasting  odium  the  majority  of  fi'ontier  traders  from  the 
earliest  to  the  present  time ;  but  true  hii^ry,  now-a-days,  is  but  little  read, 
and  litde  indeed  where  the  facts  militate  against  the  pride  of  ancestry.  A 
history  of  wrongs  and  sufiferings  preserved  only  to  be  read  by  those  who 
have  committed  them,  must  be  an  unwelcome  record !  It  was,  and  to  this 
day  is,  in  inanjr  places,  a- imifbrm  practice  among  speculators  or  land-jobbers, 
to  get  the  Indians  drunk,  and  then  make  their  oargains  with  them !  In  the 
time  of  PhxIijPs  war,  an  Androscoggin  Indian  said  ^  that  he  had  given  an 
hundndpound  for  water  drawn  out  of  Mr.  P.  [Purchas]  his  well"*  But  to 
return  to  our  narrative. 

Several  were  killed  at  each  of  the  garrison-houses  that  fell  into  their  hands. 
They  kept  the  place  until  the  next  morning,  when,  after  collecting  all  the 
plunder  they  could  cany,  took  up  theur  mardi,  with  29  captives,  into  the  wil- 
derness towards  Canada ;  where  the  chief  of  them  were  bought  by  the  French, 
and  in  time  got  home  to  their  country  again.  Twenty-three  were  killed  be- 
fore the  V  left  the  place.  This  affiur  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of 
June,  1689.  Several  friendly  Indians  informed  the  En^ish  at  Chelmsford 
of  the  certainty  of  an  attack  upon  Dover,  and  they  caused  a  letter  to  be  ds* 

*  Hubbcardf  ii.  TI.'^TItomaa  Purchase t  house  at  Pe£;;^pscot  was  among  the  first  that  fiiU  a 
ftvy  to  the  eastern  Indians  in  PfaHp's  war.  In  the  beginn'ing  of  Septem^r,  about  20  of  tbem 
went  there,  and  at  first  oflTered  to  trade,  but  Mr.  Purchase  and  his  son  being  from  home,  thM[ 
took  what  thev  liked  without  even  asking  the  price  of  it,  killed  a  few  sheep  and  calves^  tqin 
departed.    Ibid,  14, 15. 
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spiitched  in  season  to  bare  notified  the  people,  but  on  account  of  some  delay 
at  Newbmy  ferry,  the  benefit  of  that  information  was  loat 

Four  years  afier,  Colonel  Churdi  took  JFcrombo**  fort,  in  "which  were  JCofi- 
kamagutrs  wife  and  children.  This  fort  was  upon  the  Androscoggin,  about 
S5  or  30  miles  fix)m  its  mouth.  In  another  place,  we  have  given  a  histoiy 
of  ChunA^s  expedition  to  this  fort  The  prisoners  taken  here  informed  C^urA 
that  there  had  been  lately  a  great  council  held  diere  by  the  Indians,  in  which 
''manv  were  for  peace  and  many  against  it ;"  but  they  finally  agreed  to  go 
with  300  warriors  to  Wells  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  to  offer  the  English 
peace,  which  if  not  accepted,  they  would  then  fall  upon  them.  **  If  they 
could  not  take  Wells,  then  they  resolved  to  attack  Piscataqua.  The  whicli, 
says  Churchf  when  we  were  well  informed  of^  we  left  two  old  squaws  that 
were  not  able  to  march,  gaue  them  victuals  enough  for  one  week  of  their  own 
com,  boiled,  and  a  little  of  our  pruisions,  and  buned  their  dead,  and  lefl  them 
clothes  enough  to  keep  them  warme,  and  left  the  wigwams  for  them  to  lye 
in :  gaue  them  orders  to  tell  their  friends  how  kind  we  were-  to  them,  biding 
them  doe  the  like  to  ours.  Also  if  they  were  for  peace  to  come  to  goodman 
SmaWs^  att  Berwick,  within  14  days,  who  would  attend  to  discourse  them ; 
then  we  came  away  with  our  own  ^ve  captiues,  [English  that  they  had  de- 
livered,] and  nine  of  theirs."* 

In  the  same  letter  we  are  informed  that  amonjf  these  prisoners  were 
Kankamagu^s  wife  and  four  children.  His  brother-io-law  was  taken,  but  he 
**  ran  away  firom  them."  Among  the  slain  was  Kankamagut^s  own  sister.  A 
girl  was  brought  away  whose  father  and  mother  had  been  slain  before  her 
eyes.  Two  of  the  cmldren  of  Woromho  were  also  among  the  prisoners,  ali  of 
whom  were  carried  to  Plimouth.  This  expedition  upon  the  Androscoggin 
was  on  Sunday,  14  September,  1690. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Churdi  landed  at  Casco,  where  the  Indians  fell  upon 
him  by  surprise,  and  were  not  beaten  off  for  some  time,  and  then  only  by 
hard  fighting.  This  was  on  the  21  September.  Churdi  bad  seven  men  killea 
and  24  wounded,  two  of  whohi  died  in  a  day  or  two  after.  The  Indians  who 
made  this  attack  were  probably  led  by  Kankamagug  and  Wbrmnbo, 

HoPEHOon  was  a  chief  nearly  as  celebrated,  and  as  much  detested  in  his 
time,  as  the  chiefs  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken.  He  was  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Kennebecks  generally  known  as  the  Nerigwoks.  He  was  the  son  of 
Mohinhoodf  a  sachem  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  chapter.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  Hopehaod  was  also  known  by  the  name  frohawcLf  The 
career  of  his  warlike  exploits  was  long  and  bloody.  Our  first  notice  of  him 
is  in  PhSLifM  war,  at  the  attack  of  a  house  at  Newichewannok,  since  Berwicio 
in  Maine.  Fifteen  persons,  all  women  and  children,  were  in  the  house,  and 
Hopehoodf  with  one  only  beside  himself^  .^dreti^  of  Saco,  whom  we  have  be- 
fore mentioned  as  an  accomplice  with  Sytnony  thought  to  surprise  them,  and 
but  for  the  timely  discoveiy  of  their  approach  by  a  young  woman  within, 
would  have  effected  their  purpose.  She  fastened  and  held  the  door,  while 
all  the  others  escaped  unobserved.  Hopthood  and  his  companion  hewed 
down  the  door,  and  knocked  the  girl  on  the  head,  and,  otherwise  wounding 
her,  left  her  for  dead.  They  took  two  children,  which  a  fence  had  kept  from 
escaping.  One  they  killed,  the  other  tiiey  carried  off  alive.  The  young 
woman  recovered,  and  was  entirely  well  afterwards. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  Hopthood  was  engaged  was 
that  against  Salmon  rails  in  New  Hampshire,  which  is  minutely  detailed  by 
CharitooiXy  firom  whose  history  we  translate  as  follows.  Three  expeditions  had 
been  set  on  foot  by  Governor  fVtmtenae,  the  troops  for  which  haa  been  raised 
at  three  places,  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  QuebecL  Those  raised  at 
Three  Rivers  were  ordered  against  New  Enffland ;  and  such  was  the  insig- 
nifioance  of  that  place,  that  but  52  men  coula  be  raised,  including  5  Algon- 
quins  and  20  Sokokis :  these  Indians  had  lately  returned  from  an  eastern 
eipedition.    They  had  at  their  head  one  of  the  officers  of  the  colony,  to 

*Maaiucripl  letter  written  at  the  time  by  ChMirch,  and  sent  to  Governor  HinMe^  of 

PGflMMIth. 

t  ihrrUf  in  his  Voyages,  ii.  50S,  who  says  he  was  a  Huron  3  but  as  he  cites  no  aQlhoiities, 
wt  kaofw  aot  bow  he  came  by  his  information. 
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whom  could  be  intrusted  the  execution  of  an  enterprise  of  such  a  nature, 
with  the  greatest  confidence ;  such  is  the  testimony  which  Count  Frontenac 
gave  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  at  the  time  to  M.  tU  Seignday.  That  officer 
inras  the  Sieui*  Haid,  In  the  small  company  which  he  conmianded,  he  had 
three  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his  nephews ;  viz.  The  Sieur  Omer,  Lord 
of  S.  FrancmSj  and  the  Sieur  CaHntau, 

He  left  Three  Rivers  the  28  January  1690,  proceeding  directly  south  into 
the  country,  leaving  Lake  Champlain  to  his  left,  then  turning  to  the  east,  and 
after  a  lon^  and  nigged  march  he  arrived  on  the  27  *  March,  near  Salmon 
Fallsjf  which  he  had  reconnoitred  by  his  spies.  He  then  divided  his  men 
into  three  companies ;  the  first,  composed  of  15  men,  was  ordered  to  attack 
a  large  fortified  house.  The  second,  consisting  of  11  men,  was  ordered  to 
seize  upon  a  fort,  defended  by  four  bastions.  The  third,  which  Herid  com- 
maiidea  in  person,  marched  to  attack  a  still  greater  fort,  which  was  defended 
by  cannon.  All  was  executed  with  a  conduct  and  bravery  which  astonished 
the  English,  who  made  at  first  stout  resistance ;  but  they  could  not  with- 
stand the  fire  of  the  assailants:  the  bravest  were  cut  to  pieces,!  and  the 
rest,  to  the  number  of  54,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  It  cost  the  victors 
but  one  Frenchman,  who  had  his  thigh  broken,  and  who  died  the  next  day : 
27  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  2000  §  domestic  animals  perished  in 
the  boms,  which  had  been  set  on  ^re, 

Salmon  Falls  was  but  six  leagues  fi'om  a  great  town  called  PascataquaJ! 
from  whence  men  enough  iniglit  be  sent  to  swallow  up  Hertd,  and  cut  oft 
his  retreat  In  fact,  upon  the  evening  of  the  same  day  two  savages  gave 
notice  that  200  IF  English  were  advancing  to  attack  them.  Hertd  expected 
it,  and  had  taken  his  measures  to  frustrate  those  of  his  enemy.  He  drew 
up  his  men  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  edge  of  a  river,**  over  which  there 
Tvas  a  very  narrow  bridge,  one  extremity  of  which  he  had  secured,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  the  English  to  come  upon  him  at  any  other  point  They, 
however,  attempted  it,  despising  the  small  numbers  of  the  French,  whom 
they  engaged  with  great  confidence.  HerUl  suffered  them  to  advance  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  and  all  at  once  fell  upon  them,  sword  in  hand ;  8  were 
killed  and  10  wounded  in  the  first  shock,  and  the  rest  fled  with  precipita- 
tion, ff  He  lost  in  this  encounter  the  brave  Cremer,  his  nephew,  and  one  of 
the  Sokokis.  La  Fremierey  his  elder  son,  was  shot  in  the  Imee ;  the  scar  of 
which  wound  he  bore  for  50  years.  ^ 

As  Haid  §§  was  returning  to  Canada,  he  fell  in  with  another  party  of  his 
countrymen,  which  proved  to  be  that  raised  at  Quebec,  before  mentioned, 
under  M.  de  Pmtn/tuf^  ||||  and  vnth  him  agreed  upon  an  expedition  against 

*  Bdknap,  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  132,  followiDg  Mather,  Magnalia,  vii.  68,  dates  this  affair  18 
3Iarch :  there  is  in  reality  do  error,  allowing^  for  the  difference  of  style,  (except  one  day  3)  the 
Eoglish  not  yet  having  adopted  the  Gregorian  method,  which  the  rrencn  haa. — See  Book  II. 
Cap.  U. 

t  Pr^t  d'one  hoareade  Aogloise,  appellee  SemerUds, 

I  About  30  were  killed,  according  to  Bdknapf  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  19S. 

\  Charlevoix  has  been  misconstrued  by  some  authors,  and  made  to  say  £000  bead  of  catUe 
were  burned.— ^ee  W^Uiamgonj  Hist.  Maine,  i.  619,  who  probably  did  not  refer  to  the  text  of 
CharlevoiXy  or  perhaps  used  an  exceptionable  translation.  "  Deux  mUU  pUcet  de  betaU  peri' 
rent  tians  Us  etabUsj  ail  Von  anoU  mis  ItfeuP    NouodU  Prance,  ii.  51. 

II  Seroenteis  n'doit  qu'^  six  lieufis  d'une  assez  grosse  bourgaoe  de  la  Nouvelle  Angleterre, 
nomm^  Ptscadouft.    NouodU  Francej  ii.  51. 

If  ''  About  140  men.''    Belknap,  ii.  132. 

**  Wooster's  River,  in  Berwick.    Ibid. 

tt  The  English  advanced  with  £[reat  intrepidity,  and  a  warm  eDgajrement  ensued,  which 
la^d  till  ni^t^  when  they  retired  with  the  loss  of  UMir  or  five  killed.    Sid. 

tt  The  English,  although  warned  by  the  fate  of  Schenectaday,  "  dreamt,''  says  MatheTf "  that 
while  the  deep  snow  of  the  winter  continued,  they  were  safe  enouefa :  but  this  proved  as  vain 
as  a  dream  of  a  dry  sttmmer.  On  March  18,  the  French  and  Indians,  beinc:  half  one,  half 
t'other,  half  Iiidianised  French,  and  half  Frenchified  Indians,  commanded  by  Monsieur  Arid 
and  Hoop-Hood,  fell  suddenly  upon  Salmon-falls,"  &.c.    Magnaliaf  vii.  68. 

M  The  English  called  him  Artel,  as  his  name  was  pronounced.    See  MagnaUa,  ibid. 

J I  The  French  wrote  English  names  queer  enough,  but  really  1  should  be  sadlv  pualed  to 
tell  which  should  laugh  at  the  other :  however,  modem  writers  should  not  copv  olo  erron  of 
iniorBiie«.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  we  eome  by  the  name  of  Bwmeffe  in  ooi  Histories  of  Htm 
fiwtof/.— See  Hist.  Maine,  i.  621 . 
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Casco.  As  Porlneiif  marched  through  the  country  of  the  Abenakis,  many 
of  them  jomed  him,  and  h«  came  mto  the  neighborhood  of  CajBco,  acconj- 
fng  to  the  French  account,  on  the  S5  May.  On  the  following  night,  he  pre- 
pared an  ambush,  and  towards  morning  an  Englishman  fell  into  it  and  was 
Killed.  The  Indians  then  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  about  noon  50  English 
marched  out  from  the  earrison  to  learn  what  was  the  occasion  of  it ;  they 
made  no  discovery  until  they  were  within  a  few  paces  of  the  ambush,  when 
thry.  were  fired  upon ;  and  before  they  could  resist  were  fallen  upon  l^  the 
French  and  Indians  with  their  swords  and  tomahawks  with  great  slaughter : 
but  four  escaped,  and  these  were  badly  wounded. 

The  English  seeing  now  they  must  stand  a  siege,  abandoned  four  gairi- 
sons,  and  all  retired  into  one,  which  was  provided  with  cannon.  Before  these 
were  abandoned,  an  attack  was  made  upon  one  of  them,  in  which  the 
French  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  one  Indian  kiUed  and  one  French- 
man wounded.  Portnet^  began  now  to  doubt  of  his  ability  to  take  Casco, 
fearing  the  issue ;  for  nis  commission  only  ordered  him  to  lay  waste  the 
English  settlements,  and  not  to  attempt  fortified  places ;  but  in  this  dilemma 
HeHd  and  Hopehood  arrived.*  It  was  now  determined  to  press  the  siege. 
In  the  deserted  forts  they  found  all  the  necessary  tools  for  carrying  on  tlie 
work,  and  they  began  a  mine  within  50  feet  of  the  fort,  under  a  steep  bank, 
which  entirely  protected  them  from  its  guns.  The  English  became  dis- 
couraged, and  on  the  28  f  May  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
There  were  70  men,  and  probably  a  much  greater  number  of  women  and 
children.  All  of  whom,  except  Captain  Davis,  who  commanded  the  garrison, 
and  three  or  four  others,  were  given  up  to  the  Indians,  who  mivdered  fhost 
of  them  in  their  cruel  manner;  and  if  the  accounts  be  true,  Hopehood 
excelled  all  other  savages  in  acts  of  cruel^.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
month,  with  a  small  party  he  fell  upon  Fox  Point,  in  New  Hampshire,  killed 
about  fourteen  persons,  and  carried  away  six,  after  burning  several  houses. 
This  was  as  easily  done,  says  Cotton  Mather,  |  **  as  to  have  spoiled  an  ordinary' 
hen-rootU*  Two  companies  of  English  soon  collected  and  pursued  them ; 
came  up  with  them,  tailed  some,  and  recovered  considerable  plunder.  In 
this  action  Hopehood  was  wounded,  and  lost  his  ^un.  § 

Many  were  the  horrid  acts  of  barbarity  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  taken 
at  this  time.  Not  long  after  this,  Hopehood  went  to  the  westward,  *^  with  a 
design,  says  Mather,  to  bewitch  another  crew  at  A(]uadocta  into  his  assist- 
ance." liie  Indians  of  Canada  and  the  Five  Nations  were  then  at  war, 
and  he  beinc  in  their  country,  was  met  by  some  of  the  Canada  Indians, 
who,  taking  him  to  be  of  the  Iroquois  nation,  slew  him  and  many  of  his 
companions.  He  had  been  once  a  captive  to  the  English,  and  served  a  time 
in  Boston  as  a  slave.  There  appears  to  have  been  another  Nerigwok  chief 
of  the  same  name,  who  treated  with  Governor  Dudley  at  Casco,  in  1703.  % 
'  We  have,  in  narrating  the  events  in  the  life  of  Madokm/Hmdo,  noticed  the 
voyage  of  Major  Waldron  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine,  which  was  at  the 
close  of  PkUip^s  war.  How  much  treachery  was  manifested  at  that  time  by 
the  Indians,  which  caused  the  English  to  massacre  many  of  them,  we  shall 
not  take  upon  us  to  declare ;  yet  this  we  should  bear  in  mind,  that  we  have 
only  the  account  of  those  who  performed  the  tragedy,  and  not  that  of  those 
who  suffered  in  it 

Captain  Charles  lYost,  of  Kittery,  was  with  Wcddron  upon  that  espedition, 
and,  next  to  him,  a  principal  actor  in  it ;  and,  like  him,  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  afterwards.  ||  Mr.  Hubbard  gives  this  account  of  his  taking  a  noted 
warrior  as  follows : — ^  Capt  Drost  seized  an  Indian  called  MegunneuxWj  a 
notorious  rogue,  that  had  been  in  arms  at  Connecticut  last  June,  at  the  falls, 

*  Mttdohnoando  was  also  at  the  talcing  of  Casco,  as  were  the  Doneys  and  the  Higuers 
[Higgins]  Captain  Davis's  Nar.  in  3  Coil.  Mas.  Hist.  Soe.  104;  S.—Hopehocd  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  tield  as  a  hostage,  with  about  a  dozen  others,  and  was  set  at  Uberty  by  AndroSf 
vome  time  before.    Ibid. 

\  This  agrees  with  the  En^ish  accounU,  abating  10  days,  as  observed  in  a  note  on  Ibe  last  page. 

t  Magnalia  Christ.  Americana,  b.  vii.  7S. 

&  "  An  heathen  Indian  would  rather  part  with  his  bead  than  with  his  gun."    Lotkkl,  ii.  114 

I  At  bis  native  place,  4  July,  1697.    M8.  letter  of  John  Farmer,  E$q. 
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and  saw  that  brave  and  resolute  Capt  TVrrwr,  when  he  was  slain  about 
Green  Rit^;  and  helped  to  kill  Tfumas  Braxkd*  at  Casco,  [11th]  Au^st 
last,  [1676.]  And  with  the  help  of  Lieut  JVWfer,  according  to  the  major^ 
order,  earned  him  aboard  "  their  vessel  **  Bv  this  time,"  tne  same  author 
continues,  *^  some  of  the  soldiers  were  got  ashore,  and  instantly,  according 
to  their  major's  command,  pursued  the  enemy  towards  their  canoes.  In  the 
chase,  several  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  whose  bodies  these  [soldiers]  found 
at  their  return,  to  the  number  of  seven ;  amongst  whom  was  Mattahando, 
the  sagamore,  with  an  old  powow,  to  whom  the  UevU  had  revealed,  as  some- 
times ne  did  to  Saidy  that  on  the  same  day  he  should  be  with  him ;  for  he 
bad  a  little  before  told  the  Indians,  that  within  two  days  the  English  would 
come  and  kill  them  all,  which  was  at  the  very  same  time  verified  upon 
him8el£''  Here  we  must  acknowledge,  notwithstanding  our  great  respect 
for  this  author,  that  his  commentary  upon  that  passage  was  rather  gratuitous. 
He  might  have  considered  that  Sauls  amonff  the  Ennish  would  not  be  want- 
inj;  of  whom  parallels  might  be  made.  Indeed,  the  historian  of  Kaankaanagua 
nught  say  the  Dml  was  less  deceitful  with  this  powwow  than  he  was  afler- 
wairds  in  the  case  of  Major  Waldroru 

The  English  took»much  plunder  from  the  Indians  at  this  time,  among 
which  were  about  1000  lbs.  of  dried  beef,  and  various  other  commodities. 
Megwmtw(%  after  having  fiJlen  into  their  hands  as  we  have  stated,  was  shot 
wi&out  ceremony. 
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BovASEEir — Treaekery  of  the  vahiUs  Unoords  kim — Is  imprisoned  at  Boston^ Saves 
ike  life  of  a  female  captive — Captures  Saeo — Is  A»U«<^AaRDBAWiKWABXMT — 
JSis  capture  and  death — ^Egeremvt — Seized  at  Pemmaquid — Barbarously  fitter* 
dered — Treachery  of  Chubb — Its  requital — Captain  Ton — Surprises  Hampton — 
DoH  T — His  fort  caj^tured  by  Colonel  Church — Events  of  Churches  expedition — Captain 
SiMMO — Treats  with  the  English  at  Casco^His  speech — WATTAiruMMOir — Captain 
Samuel — His  fight  at  Damaris  Cove — Heoan — One  of  the  name  barbarously  de- 
stroyed by  the  ickites — Mogo — Westhrook  bums  ^erigwok — Some  account  of  the 
Jesuit  Rasie-'^Moulton's  expedition  to  Jferigtook — Death  of  Mogg — Death  of  Father 
Basis — Jfotiee  of  Moulton — Charlevoix's  account  of  this  affaxr — Paugus — Bounlby 
cfered  for  Indian  scalps — Captain  John  Lovetotus  first  expedition — His  second 
kuHtfor  Indians — Falls  in  witk  Pauous — Fights  Atm,  and  is  slain — Particulars  of 
the  sSfaxr — Incidents— Songs  composed  on  the  event. 

We  will  continue  here  our  catalogue  of  eminent  chiefs  of  the  east,  which, 
though  a  remote  section,  has  no  less  claim  than  any  other ;  and  the  first  of 
them  which  we  shall  introduce  was  called,  by  the  whites, 

BoMAZEEif,  who  was  a  sachem  of  a  tribe  of  the  Canibas,  or  Kennebecks^ 
whose  residence  was  at  an  ancient  seat  of  sagamores,  upon  a  river  bearing 
their  name,  at  a  place  called  Norridgewodu  f  Whether  BomoELun  were  the 
leader  in  the  attack  upon  Ovster  River  in  New  Hampshire,  Groton  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  many  other  places,  about  the  year  16S4,  we  cannot  determine, 
hat  Huidwnson  says  he  was  "a  principal  actor  in  the  carnage  upon  the 

*  He  was  brother  to  AtUhonuj  and  was  killed  the  11  August,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  oar 
necoQot  of  Symon.  These  Inaians,  or  some  of  their  partyTthat  eaptured  Anthony  BraekeQ 
went  over  upon  the  neck,  where  they  shot  John  Munfov  and  Jsaae  VraJeely.  Three  men,  who 
were  going  to  reap  at  Anthony  Brackefe,  having  heard  from  Mimfoy  and  Wakdy  of  the  trans- 
acifon  there,  leA  them  to  return,  when,  hearing  the  guns,  they  turned  towards  liumasBrackePs, 
who  lived  near  Clark's  Point,  where  ihey  had  left  their  eanoe,  having  probably  crossed  over 


from  Purpooduek.  Here  they  saw  Thomas  Bracket  shot  down,  and  his  wife  and  children 
taken ;  they  then  made  their  escape  to  Munfoy'e  ffvrison,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  neck,  which 
had  become  a  place  of  refuge.  WUHs'a  Hist  Portland,  i.  144.— This  was  an  extensive  depre- 
dation. 94  persons  having  been  killed  and  carried  into  captivity. 

t  aeri^Dok  is  believed  to  be  the  most  proper  way  or  spelling  the  name  of  this  plaee,  as 
agreeing  best  with  ite  orthoepy ;  at  least,  with  that  heard  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  at  thb 
day,  as  pfoMMiaeed  by  the  oldest  inhabitants.  It  is  a  delightful  place,  and  will  be  fbaad  «!•»> 
wbaia  aJMcnbad. 
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English,"  after  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with  Governor  P^m,  in  1693. 
In  1694,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Penunaquid  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  was 
treacherously  seized  by  those  who  commanded,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Boston, 
where  he  remained  some  months,  in  a  loathsome  prison.  In  1706,  new  bar- 
barities were  committed.  Chelmsford,  Sudbury,  Groton,  Exeter,  Dover,  and 
many  other  places,  sufiered  more  or  less.*  Many  captives  were  taken  and 
carried  to  Canada,  and  many  killed  on  the  way.  A  poor  woman,  one  Rebecca 
Tcoflary  who  had  arrived  at  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  was  about  to  be  hanged 
by  her  master,  an  ^  overgrown  Indian,"  named  Scanpmn,  The  limb  of  tlje 
tree  on  which  he  was  executing  his  purpose  gave  way,  and,  while  he  was 
making  a  second  attempt,  Bomazeen  happened  to  be  passing,  and  res- 
cued her. 

We  hear  of  him  just  after  the  death  of  t^rruhaunkwabemt^  in  October, 
1710,  when  he  fell  upon  Saco  with  60  or  70  men,  and  killed  several  people, 
and  carried  away  some  captives.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  "  notorious  fellow," 
and  yet  but  few  of  his  acts  are  upon  record.  Some  time  after  the  peace  of 
1701,  it  seamed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  Bomazeen^  and  another 
principal  chief,  who  said  the  French  friars  were  urging  them  to  break  their 
union  with  the  Enfflish,  ^  hut  that  they  had  made  no  tmpression  an  thenij/or 
they  were  as  firm  as  the  mourUainSf  and  should  continue  so  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  enduredJ*  On  peace  being  made  known  to  the  Indians,  as  having  taken 
place  between  the  French  and  English  nations,  they  came  into  Casco,  wi:h 
a  flag  of  truce,  and  soon  ailer  concluded  a  treuty  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II., 
dated  13  July,  1713.    Bomazeen^s  name  and  mark  are  to  this  treaty. 

When  Captain  MouUon  was  sent  up  to  Nerigwok,  in  1724,  they  fell  in  witli 
Bonuaxen  about  Taconnet,  where  they  shot  him  as  he  was  escaping  through 
the  river.  Near  the  town  of  Nerigwok,  his  wife  and  daughter  were,  in  a 
barbarous  manner,  iired  upon,  the  daughter  killed,  and  the  mother  taken. 

We  purposely  omit  Dr.  C.  Mathers  account  of  Bomazeen^s  conversation 
with  a  minister  of  Boston,  while  a  prisoner  there,  which  amounts  to  little 
else  than  his  recounting  some  of  the  extravagant  notions  which  the  French 
of  Canada  had  made  many  Indians  believe,  to  their  great  detriment,  as  he 
said ;  as  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  French  man,  and  the  \  irj?in  Mary  a  French 
woman ;  that  the  French  gave  them  poison  to  drink,  to  inflame  them  against 
the  English,  which  made  mem  run  mad.  We  hear  of  others,  who,  to  excite 
them  against  the  English,  endeavored  to  make  them  believe,  among  other 
absurdities,  that  they  put  Jesus  Christ  to  death  in  London. 

Arruhawikwabeht,  just  mentioned,  was  a  sachem  of  the  same  tribe,  and 
was  said  to  be  of  Norridgewock  also.  We  can  And  but  very  few  particulan 
of  him,  but,  from  the  fate  he  met  with,  it  is  presumed  he  had  been  very 
instrumental  in  continuing  or  bringing  about  the  eastern  war  of  1710.  In 
that  year.  Colonel  fVaUon  made  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine 
with  170  men.  As  they  were  encamped  upon  an  island,  the  smoke  of  their 
fires  decoyed  some  of  the  Indians  into  their  hands,  among  whom  was  ^^mi- 
hawikwabemL  PenhaUow  says,  he  was  *'  an  active,  bold  fellow,  and  one  of  an 
undaunted  spirit ;  for  when  they  asked  him  several  questions,  he  made  them 
no  reply,  ana  when  they  threatened  him  with  death,  he  laughed  at  it  with  con- 
tempt! At  which  they  delivered  him  up  unto  our  friendly  Indians,  who  soon 
became  his  executioners.  But  when  the  squaw  saw  the  destiny  of  her 
husband,  she  became  more  flexible,  and  freely  discovered  where  each  fiarty 
of  them  encamped."  The  savage  perpetrators  of  this  act  called  themselves 
Christian  warriors!  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  civilization  gains 
nothing  in  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  whites,  under  Walton^  and  that 
of  Bomazeen  towards  a  captive,  just  related. 

Egeremet,  as  we  have  seen,  was  chief  sachem  of  Keimebeck  in  IGDO, 
and  his  principal  residence  appears  to  have  been  at  Machias.  This  cliief^ 
and  HoNquiD,  with  three  or  four  others,  having  been  invited  to  a  conference  at 
Pemmaquid,  were  treacherously  murdered  there,  16  February,  1696.  Their 
seizure  and  murder  could  not  have  been  outdone,  by  the  greatest  barbarians, 

*  AMMueoiwas  supposed  to  have  led  the  party  that  attacked  the  soath  part  of  Oyster  River, 
—  Dorfaam,  in  whicn  10  persons  were  killed.    This  was  on  27  April. 
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tbr  faithlossneas ;  and  we  shall  learn  that  its  author  paid  for  it  in  due  time 
with  his  life.  We  are  not  disposed  to  add  to  transactions  which  are  in 
tfaemseWes  sufficiently  hor^ble,  but  we  will  venture  to  give  the  account  tm 
we  find  it  in  Dr.  C  Maiha's  decennium  luetuoMum: — * 

**  Let  us,  before  the  year  be  quite  gone,  see  some  vengeance  taken  upon 
the  heads  m  the  house  of  the  teieked*  Know  then,  reader,  that  Capt  Manh 
petitioning  to  be  dismissed  from  his  command  of  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid, 
one  Omb  succeeded  him.  This  Chub  found  an  opportuni^,  in  a  prottv 
ehubbed  manner,  to  kill  the  ftimous  Edgeremet  and  Menqwid,  a  couple  of 
principal  sagamores,  with  one  or  two  other  Indians,  on  a  Lord's  day.  Some 
that  well  enough  liked  the  iking  which  was  now  done,  did  not  altogether 
like  the  manner  of  doing  it,  because  there  was  a  pretence  of  treatv  between 
CTtub  and  the  sagamores,  whereof  he  took  his  advantage  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  them.'* 

Thus  the  manner  is  seen  in  which  this  horrid  and  cold-blooded  act  is 
related ! !  Few  are  the  instances  that  we  meet  with  in  history,  where  ihdum 
irtaehenff  as  it  is  termed,  can  go  before  this.  The  reverend  author  adds,  ''If 
there  were  any  unfair  dealing  (which  I  know  not)  in  this  action  of  Ckub^ 
there  will  be  another  Fdnvary  not  far  of^  wherein  the  apcwgerg  of  bhod  will 
take  their  satisfaeUonJ*  Bv  this  innuendo,  what  befeU  Captain  Vhubb  after- 
wards is  understood,  and  of  which  we  shall  presentlv  give  an  account 

The  point  of  land  called  TroWs  Aedk,  in  Woolwich,  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
was  sold,  in  1685,  by  Egertmet  and  several  other  sachems.  In  1693,  on  the 
ll'August,  with  12  other  chiefs,  he  made  a  tred^f  ^th  Sir  H^iamPhqu^  at 
Pemmaquid,  to  which  their  names  stood  as  follows,  and  without  marks,  in 
the  printed  account 


£dOXREM£TT. 
MAnOCKAWAIVOO. 

Wassambomet  of  NoridpMck, 
Wehobson  of  Teconnet,  m  b^ialf 

of  Mozus. 
KiTTERRjkMOGis  <{/*  Nonidgtffock. 
Ahanquio  of  Penobscot 

BoMASEEir. 

NiTAMEMET. 


WXBENES. 

awaivsomecje. 
Robin  Donet. 
Madaumbis. 

Paquaharet,  alias  Nathaniel. 
John  Homybrook. 
John  Bagatawawongo,  alias 
Sheepscott  John. 
PhilL  Dnnsakis,  SquaWf  in- 
terpreters. 

Before  this,  in  1691»  ''New  England  being  quite  out  of  breath,**  says  Dr. 
C  Maiher^  a  treatv,  or  truce,  was  entered  into  between  the  eastern  sachems 
and  Messrs.  HuUmnson  and  Townsend,  of  Boston,  and  others  of  the  eastern 
coast,  at  Sagadahock.  Here  ten  captives  were  given  up  by  them,  and  the 
English  gave  up  eight  captive  Indians.  One  was  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
HiMj  who  had  been  of  great  service  to  them,  having  written  letters  on 
various  occasions,  such  as  their  afSurs  required,  and  with  whom  they  re- 
gretted much  to  part  Another  was  JSTathamd  WldtCj  who  had  been  liound 
and  tortured  in  a  wretched  manner.  His  ears  were  cut  of^  and,  instead  of 
food,  he  was  forced  to  eat  them,  after  which,  but  for  this  time  y  treaty,  the 
sentence  of  burning  would  have  been  executed  upon  him.  This  truce 
stipulated  that  no  hurt  should  be  done  the  English  untU  Ma^  1692,  and  that, 
on  the  first  of  that  mouth,  they  would  deliver,  at  Wells,  all  EngUsh  captives 
in  their  hands,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  would  inform  of  any  plots  that  diey 
miffht  know  of  the  French  against  the  English.  Egeremet  being  the  chief 
sactiem,  and  most  forward  in  this  business,  Dr.  Mc&er  utters  his  contempt 
for  him  by  saying,  ''To  this  instrument  were  set  thepatos  of  Egeremet^  and 
five  more  of  their  sagamores  and  noblemen."  t 

This  treaty  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Collections  of  the  Mass.  EQst  Soc, 
bat  is  dated  one  year  earlier  than  it  is  in  the  Manialia.  The  fkct  that  it  was 
made  upon  the  water,  as  Dr.  C  Mather  says,  and  as  we  have  quoted  in  the 
life  of  MadokauKmdOf  appears  fivm  the  last  paragraph  of  that  instrument| 


*  BUgiialimy  b.  vu.  8d 
lirist  i* 

26* 


t  It  may  be  leen  in  the  MmgnoUaf  vif.  86. 
X  Mafnalia  Christ  Americana,  book  vii.  art.  nriiL  p.  Mb 
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which  IB  in  thew  words: — ^"Signed  and  sealed  interchangeably,  upon  the 
water,  in  canoes,  at  Saekatehock,  when  the  toind  hUwJ*  It  was  headea,  **  At  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  eastward  Indian  enemy  sagamores.'*  The  other  &v^ 
sachems,  beside  Egeremdj  were  Toqudtmd^  WaiumhanUf  WaUmhcandy  Wdhmubt, 
[Wcrtmibos^  and  Jbrni  Ha/u»kinB^  {orKaankamaguB.']  The  places  for  whi<^  they 
stipulated  are,  according  to  the  treaty,  *<  Pennecook,  Winnepisseockeege,  Oasepe^ 
Pinochet,  Amosconge^  Pechepscut,  Kennebeck  Riyer,  and  all  other  places 
adjacent,  within  the  territory  and  dominions  of  the  above-named  sagamore^'' 
The  witnesses  were,  Dewando,  [the  same  called  Miwando^  by  PenhdUw^ 
probably,]  ^Ted  ISgon,  John  AUiai^  jr.,  and  Ntdhanid  Mkn, 

The  next  year,  Egeremtt  was  with  MoulokawindOf  MoxiUf  and  a  body  of 
French  under  Lahroerey  and  made  the  notable  attack  upon  the  garrison  at 
Wells,  which  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 

We  will  now  inform  the  reader  of  the  y^^tcbed  fate  of  Captain  Pcuco  Chub, 
It  was  not  long  after  he  committed  the  bloody  deed  of  killing  the  Indian  sag- 
amores, before  he  and  the.  fort  were  taken  by  the  French  and  Indiana.  He 
was  exchanged,  and  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  suffered  much  disgrace 
for  his  treachery  with  the  Indians.*  He  lived  at  Andover  in  Massachusetts^ 
where  about  90  Indians  made  an  attack  in  1698,  on  22  February,  in  which 
he,  with  others,  was  killed,  and  ^ve  were  captivated.  It  was  not  thought  that 
they  expected  to  find  him  there ;  but  when  they  found  they  had  killed  him, 
it  gave  them  as  much  joy,  says  JStdckinson,  ''as  the  destruction  of  a  whole 
town,  because  they  had  taken  their  beloved  vengeance  of  him  for  his  nerfidy 
and  barbarity  to  their  countiymen."  They  shot  him  through  sevenu  times 
after  he  was  dead. 

In  his  characteristic  style,  Mr.  Oldmixon  speaks  of  this  event.f  He  saya^ 
'<  Nor  must  we  forget  Chub,  the  fidse  waetch  who  surrendered  Pemmaquid 
Fort  The  governor  kept  him  under  examination  some  time  at  Boston,  and 
then  dismissed  him.  As  he  was  going  to  his  house,  at  Andover,  the  Indians 
surprised  him  and  his  wife,  and  maf^acred  them ;  a  just  reward  of  his  trea- 
son." The  author,  we  think,  should  have  added,  according  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  savages. 

The  most  favorable  accoimt  given  of  the  conduct  of  Chub,  and  indeed  the 
only  one,  follows :  "  An  Indian  sagamore's  son  appeared  with  a  flaf  of  truce,  and 
Capt  Chub  went  out  to  them  without  arms,  man  for  man.  An  Indian  asked  for 
rum  and  tobacco:  the  captain  said,  *A^o;  it  is  Sabbalh  darf*  They  said, 
*  fVe  wHl  have  mm,  or  toe  will  have  rum  and  you  tooJ  Two  Indians  laid  hold  on 
the  captain.  Then  he  called  to  his  men,  to  fall  on,  for  God's  sake.  Then  he 
made  signs  to  his  men,  to  come  from  the  fort  One  of  the  Enelish  had  a 
hatchet  under  his  coat,  took  it  out  and  killed  an  Indian ;  and  then  ours 
killed  two  more  Indians,  and  took  another  alive,  and  wounded  another,  sup- 
posed mortally.  Then  many  of  the  enemy  came  near  to  the  English,  who 
retreated  all  safe  to  the  fort"  | 

There  was  another  sacamore  of  the  same  name,  noticed  in  the  following 
wars  with  the  eastern  Indians,  who  was  friendly  to  the  whites;  it  was  proba- 
bly he  who  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  Moxus, 


Voyages,  it.  906,  (ed.  1764,)  says  Ckub  was  arrested  by  Colonel  Gednetfjwho  was 
b  three  ships  of  war,  on  bearing  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  that  no  rrench  or 


*  HarrWt 
sent  east  with 
Indians  could  be  found^j  that  afVer  he  strengthened  the  garrison,  he  returned  home. 

*'  Col.  Otdnty  had  been  by  land  with  fiOO  men,  to  secure  the  eastern  frontien.  Fiadinr  the 
enemy  gone,  he  strengthened  the  garrisons,  which  were  not  taken.  He  also  arretted  Paaco 
ChMMf  for  surrendenng  Pema^id  Fort,  while  onder  his  command  in  July,  and  had  him 
brouffht  to  Boston.  Here  Captain  C/tti£&  was  confined,  till  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
lose  bis  commission,  and  not  be  elirihle  for  any  other.  This  unfortunate  man,  with  his  wife 
Hannah,  and  three  others,  were  kilwd  by  the  Indians  at  Andover,  Feb.  22, 1698."  Rev.  Mr. 
Felfs  Annals  o/BaUm, 

A  naval  force  was  sent  at  the  same  time  $  hence  the  aceoaati  are  not  altogethar  irracoo* 
cilable.  Three  men-of-war  were  sent  out  in  pursuK  of  the  Freneh,  '*  but  meeting  with  con- 
trary winds,  the^  could  never  gel  sicfat  of  them.'^    N<al,  His.  N.  Eng.  iL  651. 

t  British  Empire  in  America,  i.  77,  78. 

I  Manuscript  letter  in  library  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  written  in  the  foOowinr  month.  As  it  was 
wntten  at  a  ^at  distance  firora  the  place,  and  from  a  report  of  the  day,  Iklle  relianee  €«  be 
placed  upon  it.    It  may  have  been  Cfmb^t  rapoft  of  the  case. 
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In  the  Indian  war  of  1703,  there  was  a  great  Indian  captain  who  veaided 
somenHiere  to  the  east  of  Pascataqua  River,  who  made  nis  name  dreaded 
among  the  settlements  in  that  region,  bv  some  bloody  expeditions  which  he 
conducted.    He  was  called,  by  the  Engbsh, 

Captain  Tom.  On  17  August  of  this  year,  this  daring  war-captfun,  with 
about  30  others,  surprised  a  part  of  Hampton,  killed  five  persons,  whereof 
one  was  a  widow  Hiney^  ^  who  was  a  remarkable  speaking  Quaker,  and  much 
lamented  by  her  sect"  After  sacking  two  houses  near  the  garrison,  they 
drewoffi* 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  Tom,  Indian  Hill,  in  Newbury,  was  owned 
by  (Srtai  Ihm,  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  Indian  proprietor  of 
liuids  in  that  town.    In  written  instrumAits,  he  styles  himself,  *'  /  Ureai  Tom 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  an  interesting  portion  of  our  eastern  history. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  name  j&my,  or  DonoL  was  the  name 
of  an  Indian  chie^  but  it  is  now  miite  certain  that  he  was  a  Trenchman,  who 
took  up  his  residence  among  the  Indiana,  as  Baron  de  St  CasUins  did. .  There 
appears  in  our  history,  in  1645,  a  ''Monsieur  Dony,^  who  had  some  difficulty 
with  Lord  de  la  Tour,  about  their  eastern  possessions,  and  he  was,  doubtless^ 
the  same  of  whom  we  have  an  account  afterwards,  in  the  war  of  1690,  with 
the  eastern  Indians.  At  this  time,  there  were  two  of  the  name  in  Maine, 
ftther  and  son.  The  son,  perhaps,  hke  Ccuteins  the  younger,  was  half  Indian, 
bat  of  this  we  are  not  sure ;  neverthelesa,  to  preserve  oiur  narrative  of  the 
events  of  Ccrfonel  ChurdCs  ezpeditiim  of  1690,  we  shall  notice  them  among 
others. 

Ckurdi  landed  at  Maquait,  12  September,  before  day,  and,  after  a  wet, 
fatigninr  march  into  the  woods  of  about  two  days,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Am&oscomn,  came  into  the  nek^hborhood  or  a  fort  They  came  upon 
an  Indian  and  his  wife  who  were  leadiiiff  two  captives ;  and  immediately  pur- 
suing and firingupon  them, killed  the  mdian  woman,  who  proved  to  be  the 
wife  of  Young  l)onaf,l  We  can  only  hope  it  was  not  their  design  thus  to  have 
killed  an  innocent  woman.  Which  party  it  was  that  fired  upon  them  (for  they 
divided  themselves  into  three)  is  unknown,  and  we  in  chari^  must  suppose 
that,  at  considerable  distance,  and  in  much  confusion,  it  was  difficult  to  know 
ao  bidian  man  finom  a  woman. 

As  Ckunh  expected,  Donw  ran  into  one  gate  of  the  fort,  and  out  at  the 
other,  giving  the  afaurm  so  etfectually,  that  nearly  all  within  it  escaped.  They 
found  and  took  prisoners  ^  but  two  men  and  a  lad  of  about  18,  with  some 
women  and  children.  Five  ran  into  the  river,  three  or  four  of  which  were 
killed.  Th«  lad  of  18  made  his  escape  up  the  river."  The  whole  number 
killed  in  this  action  was  **  six  or  seven."  The  English  had  but  one  wounded. 
They  took  here,  at  this  thiie,$  a  conaiderBble  quantity  of  com,  guns,  and  ammu- 
nkion,  and  liberated  Mrs.  HuMAg§y  widow  of  Lieutenant  llobai  HudangSy 
taken  at  Caster  River,  Mrs.  Barnard,  wife  of  Bemamin  Barnard,  of  Salmon 
Falls,  Anne  Heard,  of  Gocheco,  a  young  woman,  daughter  of  one  WiUis,  of 
Oyster  River,  and  a  boy  belonging  to  Exeter.  These  captives,  says  Ckurdt, 
**  were  in  a  miserable  ccmdition."  They  learned  by  them  that  most  of  their 
nien  were  gone  to  Winter  Harbor  to  get  provisions  for  the  Bay  of  Fundy  In- 
diana This  information  was  given  by  a  prisoner  taken  in  the  fort,  who  also  said 
that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  Indians  were  to  join  them  against  the  English,  in  the 
spring.  *^  The  soldiers,  beinff  very  rude,  would  hardly  spare  the  mdian's  life, 
while  in  examinAfon ;  fhtenomc,  when  he  had  done,  that  he  should  be  exe- 
cuted. But  Capt  Hudcmffs  ^me,  and  another  woman,  down* on  their  knees 
>Ad  begged  for  him,  saying,  that  he  had  been  a  means  of  saving  their  lives, 
And  a  great  many  more ;  and  had  helped  several  to  opportunities  to  run  away 
■Bd  inake  their  escape ;  and  that  never,  since  he  came  amongst  them,  had 
fought  against  the  English,  but  being  related  to  HalMe  ||  wife,  kept  at  the 

*  Penhailow,  IncL  Wars,  8;  Farmer' t  B€lknap,  1. 167. 

t  MabuMript  Hist.  Newbury,  by  /.  Coffin, 

t  And  the  same  called  in  the  Magnalia  jRoMi  IXmcy. 

I  Says  my  record,  which  is  a  manuscriiit  letter  from  Ckan^f  writtea  at  that  tjai#. 

I  The  same  called  AoffiaiiM^ivif. 
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ibrtwith  tbem,  having  been  there  two  yean;  but  his  livinir  vna  to  the  west- 
¥rard  of  Boston.    So  upon  their  request,  his  life  was  spared.'' 

Two  old  squaws  were  left  in  the  fort,  provided  with  provisions,  and  instmet- 
ed  to  tell  those  who  returned  who  they  were,  and  what  they  were  determined 
to  do.  They  then  put^our  or  Jiioe  to  death,  and  decamped.  Those,  we  must 
suppose,  were  chiefly  women  and  children !  <*  Knocked  on  the  head  for  an  ex- 
ampUJ*  We  know  not  that  any  excuse  can  he  given  for  this  criminal  act;  and 
it  IS  degrading  to  consider  that  the  civilized  must  be  supposed  to  imagine  that 
they  can  prevent  barbarities  by  being  wretchedly  barbarous  themselves. 

Oij>  DoNET,  as  he  is  called,  was  next  to  be  hunted.  As  thev  were  em- 
baricing  at  Maquait,  Mr.  Anthony  Bnukd  *  came  to  the  shore  and  called  to  them 
to-take  him  on  board,  which  they  did.  He  learning  that  an  English  army  was 
thereabout,  made  his  escape  fipom  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  luid  been  some 
time  a  prisoner.  The  fleet  now  proceeded  to  Winter  Harbor,  from  whence 
they  despatched  a  detachment  of  60  men  to  Saco  Falls.  When  they  came 
near,  they  discovered  Doneifa  company  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  who 
chiefly  made  their  escape.  A  canoe,  with  three  Indians,  was  observed  coming 
over  the  river ;  diey  did  not  see  the  English,  and  were  fired  upon,  and  **  aO 
three  perished."  This  gave  the  first  alarm  to  Donafs  company.  They  did 
not,  however,  leave  their  ground  without  returning  the  fire  of  the  English,  by 
which  Lieutenant  HunnetveU  was  shot  through  the  thigh.t  When  the  parties 
fired  upon  each  other.  Old  Done^j  with  an  English  captive,  was  higher  up 
the  river,  who,  hearing  the  firing,  came  doAvn  to  see  what  it  meant ;  and  thus 
he  discovered  the  English  time  enough  to  escape.  Doney  fled  from  the 
canoe,  leaving  his  captive,  who  came  to  the  English.  His  name  was  Jliomas 
Bakar,  who  had  lived  before  at  Scarborough. 

There  were  many  other  movements  of  the  English  after  this,  in  which 
they  got  much  plunder,  and  which  tended  to  cause  an  uneastness  among 
them,  and  their  final  determination  to  return  home.  Chunh  urged  a  longer 
continuance,  but  was  outvoted  in  a  council  of  officers,  and  thus  ended  the 
expedition.  Many  in  the  country  reproached  Church  with  cowardice,  and 
almost  every  thing  but  what  we  should  have  looked  for.  If  putting  to  death 
captives  had  been  the  charge,  many  might  have  accorded  Anyen!  nut  we  do 
not  find  that  ursed  affainst  him. 

Two  vears  after  this,  in  1693,  Bobin  Doney  became  reconciled  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  signed  a  treaty  with  them  at  Pemmaquid.  But  within  a  year  after, 
he  became  suspected,  whether  with  or  without  reason,  we  know  not,  and 
coming  to  the  fort  at  Saco,  probably  to  settle  the  difficulty,  was  seized  by  the 
English.  What  his  fate  was  is  rather,  uncertain,  but  the  days  of  forgiveness 
and  mercy  were  not  yet 

Among  the  chiefs  which  we  shall  next  proceed  to  notice,  there  were  seve- 
ral of  nearly  equal  notoriety. 

Captain  Simmo's  name  should,  perhaps,  stand  roost  conspicuous.  We 
shall,  therefore,  go  on  to  narrate  the  events  in  his  life,  after  a  few  preliminaiy 
observations. 

Whenever  war  commenced  between  the  English  and  French  in  Europe, 
their  colonies  in  America  were  involved  in  its  <^amitie8,  to  an  unknown  and 
fearful  extent  This  was  the  aspect  which  affiiirs  wore  in  1703.  With  the 
first  news,  therefore,  of  its  fiame,  the  New  Englanders'  thoughts  were  turned 
towards  the  Indians.  Governor  Dudley  immediately  despatched  messengers  to 
most  of  the  eastern  tribes,  inviting  them  to  meet  him  in  council  upon  the  pen- 
insula in  Falmouth,  on  the  20  June.  His  object  was  so  to  attach  them  to  the 
English,  that,  ifi  the  event  of  hostilities  between  the  ri^  pov^rs  on  this  side 
of  3ie  Atlantic,  they  would  not  take  arms  against  them.  Ajgreeably  to  the 
wishes  of  the  English,  a  vast  multitude  assembled  at  the  time  appointed: 
the  chiefs  ASuoando  and  Hegan  for  the  Pennakooks,  fFaUanummon  for  the 
Pequakets,  Metambomett  and  JVexar  for  the  Androscoggins,  Moxus  and  Hope- 
hood  (perhaps  son  of  him  killed  by  the  Mohawks)  for  the  Nerigwoks,  Boauh 
seen  and  Captain  Samud  for  the  Kennebecks,  and  fFarrungwfU  and  Wanad^h 

*  Son  of  AHUwmff  who  was  killed  by  the  Indiaiis,  as  we  have  related,  ante, 
t  OOeial  letter  io  MS.  from  the  eipeditioo. 
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gunbmiU  for  the  P«nobecot8.  After  a  short  speech  to  them,  io  which  the 
goTemor  expressed  brotherly  affection,  and  a  desire  to  settle  every  difficulty 
**  which  had  happened  since  the  last  treaty,"  Captain  Simmo  replied  as 
fbUowB: — 

*<  We  thank  you^  good  hroUur^for  eondng  ao  far  to  taffi  wUh  tu,  M  is  a  gntA 
faoor.  The  d(yvid$fly  and  darken — hid  we  stiU  nng  inth  love  the  tongs  of  peace. 
Bdicse  my  too?i((s.~-So  far  as  the  sun  is  above   the  earth  are  odr 

THOUGHTS  from  WAR,  OR  THE  LEAST  RUPTURE  BETWEEIT  US."  * 

The  eovemor  was  then  presented  with  a  belt  of  wampum,  was  to  confirm 
the  truui  of  what  had  been  said.  At  a  previous  treaty,  two  heaps  of  small 
Btoned  had  been  thrown  together,  near  by  the  treaty  g^round,  ana  called  the 
JSco-hrothen^  to  signify  that  the  Indians  and  Englisn  were  brothers,  and  were 
considered  by  the  parties  in  the  light  of  seals  to  their  treaties.  Tbev  now 
Impaired  to  these  heaps  of  stones,  and  each  increased  their  magnitude,  by  the 
addition  of  other  stonea  Thus  was  happily  terminated  this  ramous  treaty. 
Some  parade  and  rejoicing  now  commenced,  and  a  circumstance  transpired 
which  threw  the  English  into  great  fear,  and,  perhaps,  greater  suspicion.  A 
grand  salute  was  to  be  fired  upon  each  side,  at  parting,  and  the  J^glish,  ad- 
visedly, and  very  warily,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  in  appearance  compliment- 
ary, expressed  their  desire  that  the  Indians  would  fire  first  The  Indians 
received  the  compliment,  and  discharged  their  guns ;  to  their  great  surprise, 
the  Ebuglish  found  they  had  been  Imided  with  buUeta  They  had  before 
doubted  of  their  sincerity,  but,  owing  to  this  discovery,  considered  their 
treacheiy  certain,  and  marvelled  at  their  escape.  However,  ^t  can  only  be, 
presumed,  that,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  had  come 
prepared  to  treat  or  fight,  as  the  case  might  require ;  for  no  doubt  their  guns 
were  chanred  when  they  came  to  the  treaty,  otherwise  why  did  they  not  fire 
npoa  the  English  when  they  Minted  them  ? 

What  became  of  Captain  Simmo  we  have  as  yet  no  account  Several  of 
the  other  chiefs  who  attended  this  council  were,  perhaps^  equally  con- 
•picuous. 

WATTANUBfifozr  being  absent  when  the  council  first  met  on  the  20  June, 
no  business  was  entered  upon  for  several  days.  However,  the  English 
afterwards  said  it  was  confirmed  that  it  was  not  on  that  account  that  they 
delayed  the  confi^rence,  but  that  they  expected  daily  a  reinforcement  of  200 
French  and  Indians,  and  then  they  were  to  seize  upon  the  English,  and 
ravage  the  country.  Whether  this  were  merely  a  rumor,  or  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  TFaUanummon  was  supposed 
to  have  been  once  a  Pennakook,  as  an  eminence  still  bears  his  name  about  a 
mile  firom  the  state-house  in  New  Hampshire.f 

Ci^ytain  Samuel  was  an  Indian  of  great  bravery,  and  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward in  endeavoring  to  lull  the  fears  of  the  English  at  the  great  council  just 
mentioned.  What  gave  his  pretensions  the  air  of  sincerity  was  his  coming 
with  Bomaxeeny  and  giving  some  information  about  the  designs  of  the  Frenc£ 
They  said, 

*^^Mh9ugh9ewralmiuionarieshaoe  come  among  uSfSerd  hy  the  lyendijrian 
io  hreak  the  peace  between  ike  English  and  vs^yetlheir  words  have  made  no  impres- 
siomvpon  us.    We  are  as  firm  as  the  mouktains,  aitd  will  so  coirriNUX, 

▲8  LOKG  AS  THE  BUN  AND  MOON  ENDURES." 

Notwithstanding  these  strong  expressions  of  fiiendship,  <<  within  nx  weeks 
after,"  says  PenhaUow,  ^the  whole  eastern  country  was  in  a  conflagration, 
no  house  standiny  nor  sarrison  unattacked."  The  Indians  were  no  doubt 
induced  to  comnut  this  depredation  fit>m  the  influence  of  the  French,  many 
of  whom  assisted  them  m  the  work.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  those 
Indians  who  had  just  entered  into  tiie  treaty  were  idie  spectators  of  the 
•eene ;  but  who  of  them^  or  whether  all  were  engaged  in  the  affidr,  we  know 
not  A  hundred  and  thir^  people  were  said  to  have  been  killed  and  taken, 
within  that  time. 

CSaplain  SamntdmB  eitker  alive  20  years  after  these  transactions,  or  another 

M_  . ■     .  ■       _ _  .  . 

*  This  ii  Mr.  WUtiamtcn'a  version  of  the  speech,  Hist.  Maine,  ii.  96. 
t  MS.  eonmimication  of/,  Farmtr,  Esq. 
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of  the  name  made  hupself  conspicaous.  In  June,  1722,  this  warrior  chie(  at 
the  head  of  five  others,  hoarded  Lieutenant  TSUon,  as  he  lay  at  anchor  a  ftBhing, 
near  Damans  Cove.  They  pinioned  him  and  his  hrother,  and  beat  them 
very  sorely ;  but,  at  last,  one  got  clear  and  released  the  other,  who  then  fell 
with  great  fuiy  upon  the  Indians,  threw  one  overboard,  and  mortally  wound- 
ed two  more.*  Whether  Captain  Samuel  were  among  those  UAled  is  not 
mentioned. 

There  was  a  Captain  Sam  in  the  wars  of  1745.  In  the  vicinity  of  St. 
George's,  Lieutenant  Prodor,  at  the  head  of  19  militia,  had  a  skirmish  with  the 
Indians,  5  Sept,  in  which  two  of  their  leaders  were  killed,  viz.  Colonel  Morris 
and  Captain  Sam,  and  one  Colonel  Job  was  taken  captive ;  the  latter  being  sent 
to  Boston,  he  died  in  prison.  To  quiet  the  resentment  of  his  relatives,  the 
government  made  his  widow  a  valuable  present  after  the  peace,  f 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  omit  to  speak  separately  of  another  chie^  who 
was  present  at  the  famous  treaty  mentioned  above ;  we  refer  to 

Heoan.  His  name  is  also  epelt  Hegon  and  ffetron.  There  were  several 
9f  the  name.  One,  called  Mogghetgon,  son  of  JFoUoTj  was  a  sachem  at 
Saco,  in  1664.  This  chief,  in  that  year,  sold  to  ffm,  PMUi^,  ^a  tract  of 
land,  bemg' bounded  with  Saco  River  on  the  N.  K  side,  and  Kennebunk 
River  on  the  S.  W.  side."  To  extend  fi'om  .the  sea  up  Saco  River  to  Salmon 
Falls,  and  up  the  Kennebunk  to  a  point  opposite  the  former.  No  amount  is 
mentioned  for  which  the  land  was  sold,  but  merely  *<a  certain  sum  in 

Soodst^t  One  Sampson  Hegon  attended  tne  treaty  of  Pemmaquid,  in  1098; 
hhrij  that  at  Casco,  in  17^;  ^ed  was  a  Pennakook;  TFalier,  brother  of 
Mogg ;  §  The  fate  of  one  of  the  name  of  Hegon  is  rememb^^d  among  the 
inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  Maine  to  this  day.  He  was  tied  upon  a  hcn-ve 
with  spurs  on  his  heels,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spurs  continually  goaded 
the  ammaL  When  the  horse  was  set  at  liberty,  he  ran  furiously  through  an 
orchard,  and  the  craggy  limbs  of  the  trees  tore  him  to  pieces.  JIfamer,  m 
his  DECENmuM  Luctuosum,  ||  seems  to  confirm  sometning  of  the  kind, 
which  took  place  at  Casco,  in  1G94,  where  the  Indians,  having  taken  some 
horses,  made  a  bridle  of  the  mane  and  tail  of  one,  on  which  **  a  son  of  the 
&mou8  Hegon  was  ambitious  to  mount"  ^  But  being  a  pitifbl  horseman,  he 
ordered  them,  for  fear  of  his  falling,  to  tie  his  legs  fast  under  the  horsed 
belly.  No  sooner  was  this  beggar  set  on  horseback,  and  the  spark,  in  his  own 
opinion,  thoroughly  equipped,  but  the  nettlesome  horse  famously  and  presently 
ran  with  him  out  of  sight  Neither  horse  nor  man  was  ever  seen  any  more. 
The  astonished  tawnies  howled  after  one  of  their  nobility,  disappearing  by 
such  an  unexpected  accident  A  few  days  after,  they  found  one  of  his  legs, 
(and  that  was  all,)  which  they  buried  in  Capt  Braduts  cellar,  with  abundance 
of  lamentation." 

Here  we  cannot  but  too  plainly  discover  the  same  spirit  in  the  narrator, 
which  must  have  actuated  the  authors  of  the  deed.  He  who  laughs  at  crime 
is  a  participator  in  it — From  these,  we  pass  to  afiairs  of  far  greater  notoriety 
in  our  eastern  historj^ ;  and  shall  close  this  chapter  with  two  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  its  Indian  warfare. 

MoGo,  the  chief  sachem  of  Norridgewok  in  1724,  may  very  appropri- 
ately stand  at  the  head  of  tiie  history  of  the  first  event  now  long  he  h^ 
been  sacheni  at  that  period,  we  have  not  discovered,  but  he  is  mentioned 
by  the  English  historians,  as  the  old  chief  of  Norridgewok  at  that  time. 
Notwithstanding  Mogg  was  the  chief  Indian  of  the  village  of  Nerigwok,  or, 
a^  Father  Chanevoix  writes  it,  Narantsoak,  there  was  a  french  priest  settled 
here,  to  whom  the  Indians  were  all  devotedness ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  undertook  no  enterprise  without  his  knowledge  and  consent  1%e 
name  of  this  man,  according  to  our  English  authors,  was  BoBij  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  historian,  Charlevoix,  it  was  RaaHcl  The  depredations  of 
the  Ab^naquis,  as  these  Indians  were  called  by  those  who  lived  among  tfaem, 


•  PathaUiH^t  hid.  Wan,  86. 

IMS.  aiDong  the  files  in  our  itaie-bouie. 
Magnalia^  vU.  87. 
Hift  G«a.  de  la  Nouv.  Fr.  iu  380, «  niiv. 
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therailiffe,  directly  charged  by  the  Enriwh  upon  Father  RatU;  hence 
liMir  first  step  was  to  oiSfer  a  reward  for  his  head.*  The  object  of  the  ezpe-> 
dHtkm  of  Colonel  JFtHbrook,  in  1733,  was  ostensibly  to  seize  upon  him,  but  he 
fbund  the  village  deserted,  and  nothing  was  ejected  by  the  expedition  but 
the  burning  of  the  place.  Father  Rode  was  the  last  that  left  it,  which  he 
^d  at  the  same  time  it  was  entered  by  the  enemy ;  having  first  secured  the 
sacred  vases  of  his  temple  and  the  omamenta  of  its  ahar.  The  Eln^lish 
made  search  for  the  ftigitives,  but  without  success,  although,  at  one  time, 
they  were  within  about  eight  feet  of  the  very  tree  that  screened  the  object 
ibr  which  they  sought  liius  the  French  considered  that  it  was  by  a  remark- 
able interposition  of  Providence,  or,  as  Charleooix  expresses  it,  par  une  main 
tmntibUj  that  Father  Rtuie  did  not  fidl  into  their  hands. 

Determined  on  destroying  this  assemblage  of  Indians,  which  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  whole  eiastem  country,  at  this  time,  the  English,  two 
years  after,  1734,  sent  out  a  force,  consisting  of  208  men  and  three  Mohawk 
Indians,  under  Captains  MouUon,  Harmon,  and  Baunu,  to  humble  theoL 
Tliey  came  upon  the  villase,  the  23  August,  virhen  there  was  not-  a  man  in 
anna  to  <^pose  them.  They  had  left  40  of  their  men  at  Teconet  Falls^ 
whkh  n  now  within  the  town  of  Winslow,  upon  the  Kennebeck,  and  about 
two  miles  below  Waterville  college,  upon  Uie  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  English  had  divided  themselves  into  three  squadrons :  80,  under  Uor- 
man,  jproceeded  by  a  circuitous  route,  thinking  to  surprise  some  in  their 
com-nelda,  while  MmdUmj  with  80  more,  proceeded  directly  for  tlie  village, 
wfaicl^  being  surrounded  by  trees,  could  not  be^seen  until  they  were  close 
open  it  .aS  were  in  thw  wigvrams,  and  the  English  advanced  slowly  and 
ID  perftct  silence.  When  pretty  near,  an  Indian  came  out  of  his  wigwam, 
and,  accident  discovering  the  English,  ran  in  and  seized  his  gun,  and 
giving  the  war-whoop,  in  a  few  minutes  the  warriors  were  all  in  arms,  and 
advancing  to  meet  them.  Moution  ordered  his  men  not  tc  fire  until  the 
Indians  hed  made  the  &st  discharge.  This  order  was  obeyed,  and,' as  he 
expected,  they  overshot  the  Engliw,  who  then  fired  iqwn  them,  in  their 
cum,  and  did  great  execution.  When  the  Indians  had  given  another  volley, 
they  fied  with  mat  precipitation  to  the  river,  whither  the  chief  of  their 
women  and  children  had  iJso  fled  during  the  fight  Some  of  the  English 
pursued  and  killed  many  of  them  in  the  river,  and  others  fell  to  pillaging 
and  burning  the  village.  Mogg  disdained  to  fiy  with  the  rest,  but  kept  pos- 
aession  of  a  wigwam,  fit>m  wnich  he  fired  upon  the  pillagers.  In  one  of 
his  discharm  he  killed  a  Mohawk,  whose  brother  observing  it,  rushed  upon 
and  killed  him ;  and  thus  ended  the  strife.  There  were  about  60  wamors 
in  the  place,  about  one  half  of  whom  were  killed. 

The  famous  Rode  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  ftem  which  he  fired  upon 
the  English ;  and,  having  wounded  one.  Lieutenant  Jaques,^  ofNewbury,  t  burst 
open  the  door,  and  shot  him  through  the  head ;  although  MoulUm  had  given 
orders  that  none  should  kill  him.  He  had  an  English  boy  with  him,  about 
14  years  old,  who  liad  been  taken  some  time  befiupe  firom  the  firontiers,  and 
whom  the  English  reported  Rode  was  about  to  kill  Great  brutality  and 
ibroci^  are  chargeable  to  the  English  in  this  afihir,  according  to  their  own 
account ;  such  as  killing  women  and  children,  and  scalping  and  mangling 
the  body  of  Father  Ra$U, 

There  was  here  a  handsome  church,  with  a  bell,  on  which  the  English 
committed  a  double  sacrilege,  first  robbing  it,  then  settmg  it  on  fire ;  herein 
aurpeasing  the  act  of  the  first  English  circumnavigator,  in  his  depredations 
upon  the  Spaniards  in  South  America ;  for  he  only  took  away  the  gold  and 


«  id 


AprU  plunatr§  tentaiivu,  ^abord  pomr  tn^agtr  ces  $€twHuret  pctr  Ut  offret  ei  lu 
s$et  U»  plu»  tMmumlet  h  U  Uorer  aux  Anglou,  ou  du  momi  aU  renooyer  h  Qu^te,  et 
^  prendre  en  aa  place  tot  de  lettre  mimstret ;  enntiU  pour  U  eurpendre  et  pour  Peniever,  lu 
AngUriM  readme  de  e'en  dtfaire.  awriqufU  leur  en  d£A  eotUetf  mireml  ea  tiU  hprix,  et  promirtM 
udSe  hvres  aUrUng  ^  ceUdj  qm  Cn  leur  porteroUJ'    Charwooix,  ut  lupra. 

t  Who,  I  eondude,  was  a  volunteer,  aa  I  do  not  find  hit  name  upon  the  ralnni  awde  by 
MoulUm,  which  is  upon  file  in  the  garret,  west  wing  of  our  state-house. 

X  Manmcripc  History  of  Newbury,  bj  Joahua  Coffin,  8.  H.  8..  which,  should  the  fsoild 
ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  in  print,  we  will  iMore  them  not  oolj  great  gratificatioay  but 
a  fund  of  amusement 
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yesselfl  of  a  churaliy  and  its  cnicifiz,  because  it  was  of  maasy  gM^  ael 
about  with  diamonds,  and  that,  too,  upon  the  advice  of  his  chaplain.  ''Tliia 
might  pass,"  says  a  reverend  author,  **  for  sea  divinity,  but  justice  is  iraita 
another  thinff."  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  inquire  here  what  kind  of 
dmrdly  would  authorize  the  acts  recorded  in  these  wars,  or  indeed  any  wstl 
Upon  this  memorable  event  in  our  early  annals,  Father  Chadevoiz  shoidd 
be  heard.  There  were  not,  says  he,  at  the  time  the  attack  was  made,  above 
50  warriors  at  Neridgewok ;  these  seized  their  arms,  and  run  ud  disorder,  not 
to  defend  the  place  against  an  enemy,  who  was  already  in  it,  but  to  favor  the 
flight  of  the  women,  the  old  men  and  the  children,  and  to  give  them  time  to 
gun  the  side  of  the  river,  which  was  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  English. 
Father  Rasle,  warned  by  the  clumors  and  tumult,  and  the  danger  in  which 
he  found  his  proselytes,  ran  to  present  himself  to  the  assailants,  hoping  to 
draw  all  their  fury  upon  him^  that  thereby  he  might  prove  the  salvation  of 
his  flock.  His  hope  was  vain ;  for  hardly  had  he  discovered  himself  when 
the  English  raisea  a  great  shout,  which  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  shot, 

S  which  he  fell  dead  near  to  the  cross  which  he  had  erected  in  the  centre 
the  village:  seven  Indians  who  attended  him,  and  who  endeavored  to 
shield  him  with  their  own  bodies,  fell  dead  at  his  side.  Thus  died  this 
charitable  pastor,  giving  his  life  for  lus  sheep,  afW  37  years  of  painful  laborsu 

Although  the  English  shot  near  2000  muskets,  they  killed  but  30  and 
wounded  40.  They  spared  not  the  church,  which,  after  they  had  indignandy 
profimed  its  sacred  vases,  and  the  adorable  body'  of  Jesus  Chnst,  they  set  on 
nre.  They  then  retired  witji  precipitation,*  having  been  seized  with  a  sud- 
den panic  The  Indians  returned  immediately  into  the  village ;  and  their 
first  care,  while  the  women  sought  plants  and  herbs  proper  to  heal  the 
wounded,  was  to  shed  tears  upon  the  body  of  their  holy  missionary.  They 
found  him  pierced  with  a  thousand  shot,  bis  scalp  taken  off,  his  skull  frac- 
tured with  hatchets,  his  mouth  and  eyes  filled  with  dirt,  the  bones  of  his 
legs  broken,  and  all  his  members  mutilated  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  f 

Such  is  the  accouut  of  the  fall  of  BasU^  by  a  brother  of  the  faith ;  a  deplo- 
rable picture,  by  whomsoever  related!  Of  the  truth  of  its  main  particuJars 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  above  transla- 
tion with  the  account  preceding  it.  There  were,  besides  Mogg,  other  chief 
Indians,  who  fell  that  day;  ^noMAZEEir,  Moeo,  Wissememet,  Job,  Cara- 
BK8ETT,  and  Bomazken'b  son-in-law,  all  fiimous  warriors."  The  inhumanity 
of  the  English  on  this  occasion,  especially  to  the  women  and  children, 
cannot  be  excused.    It  greatly  eclipses  the  lustre  of  the  victory. 

Harmon  was  the  general  in  the  expedition,  |  and,  for  a  time,  had  the  honor 
of  it ;  but  MouUon,  according  to  Governor  Hutdinaonf  achieved  the  victory,  and 
it  was  afterward  acknowledged  by  the  country.  He  was  a  prisoner,  when  a 
small  boy,  among  the  eastern  Indians,  being  among  those  taken  at  the 
destruction  of  York,  in  16^  He  died  at  York,  20  July,  1765,  aged  77. 
The  township  of  Moultonborough,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  named  firom 
him,  and  many  of  his  posterity  reside  there  at  the  present  day. 

Under  the  head  Patigtis,  we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  our  last  event  in  the 

8 resent  chapter,  than  which,  may  be,  few,  if  any,  are  oflener  mentioned  in 
few  England  story. 

Faugus,  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  with  the  English  under  Captain 
Lovtwdl,  in  1725,  was  chief  of  the  Pequawkets.  Fryeburg,  in  Maine,  now 
'includes  the  principal  place  of  their  foniier  residence,  and  the  place  where 
the  battle  was  fought  It  was  near  a  considerable  body  of  water,  called 
Saco  Pond,  which  is  the  source  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  cruel 
and  barbaious  murders  almost  daily  committed  by  the  Indians  upon  the 
defenceless  frontier  inhabitants,  caused  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
to  offer  a  bounty  of  £100  for  every  Indian's  scalp.    Among  the  excursiona 

*  Tbey  encamped  the  roHowiag  Digfal  in  tbe  Indian  wigwams,  under  a  guard  of  only  40 
men.    Hutehinson,  ii.  312. 
t  Hiiloire  Generate  de  Nourelle  France,  ii.  38S— i. 

X  Ue  did  not  arrive  at  the  viUace  till  near  night,  when  tbe  action  wai  orer. 
u.  913. 
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perrormed  by  Itovewdlj  previous  to  that  in  which  he  was  killed,  the  most 
important  was  that  to  the  bead  of  Salmon-fall  'River,  now  Wakefield,  in 
New  Hampshire.  *  ^th  40  men,  be  <£ame  upon  a  small  company  of  ten 
Indians,  who  were  asleep  by  their  fires,  and,  by  stationing  his  men  advan- 
tageouslv,  killed  all  of  tnenL  This  bloody  deed  was  performed  near  the 
ribore  of  a  pond,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  LaveweWs  Pond, 
After  taking  off  their  scalps,  these  40  warriors  marched  to  Boston  in  great 
triumph,  with  the  ten  scalps  extended  upon  boons,  displaved  in  the  Indian 
manner,  and  for  which  they  received  £1000.  Tbis  e3qpjoit  was  the  more 
lauded,  as  it  was  supposed  that  these  ten  Indians  were  upon  an  expedition 
against  the  Bkiglish  upon  the  firontiers;  having  new  guns,  much  ammuni- 
tion, and  spare  blankets  and  moccasons,  to  accommodate  captives.  This, 
however,  was  mere  conjecture;  and  whether  they  had  killed  firiends  or 
enemies,  was  not  quite  so  certain  as  that  they  had  killed  Indians. 

It  is  said  that  Pauous  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  English,  and  per- 
sonally to  many  of  LovewdPa  men.  That  his  name  was  a  terror  to  die 
frontiers,  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  that  his  appearance  at  Pequawke^  when 
met  by  LoveweU^  was  enough  to  have  struck  terror  into  all  that  beheld  him, 
may  not  be  questioned,  we  will  let  the  poetf  describe  him. 


1.  'Twat  PoMgvM  led  the  Fequ'k't  tribe : 
As  rans  tbeTox,  would  Paigtu  ran } 
Ai  howls  the  wild  wolf,  would  he  howl ; 
A  huge  beai*skia  bad  Paugtu  on. 


2.  But  CAom^eiiom,  of  Dunstable, 
One  whom  a  savage  ne'er  shall  slay, 
Met  PcMgus  bv  the  water-side, 
And  shot  nim  dead  upon  that  day. 


Tbe  second  in  command  among  the  Indians  on  that  memorable  day  was 
named  Wahwa,  but  of  him  we  have  no  particulars.  Captain  Lovtwdl 
marched  out  from  Dunstable  with  46  men,  about  the  16  April,  1725,  of  which 
event  the  poet  thus  speaks : — 


3.  Wbat  lime  the  noble  Looewdl  came, 
With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable, 
Tbe  cnieJ  Pequ'k't  tribe  to  tame. 
With  aims  and  bloodshed  terrible. 

i.  With  Looewell  brave  John  Hanoood  came ; 
FrcHB  wife  and  babes'  Iwas  hard  to  part ; 
Youn^  Hanoood  took  her  b^  the  hand, 
And  bound  the  weeper  to  his  heart. 

5.  "  Repress  that  tear,  my  Mary,  dear, 
Said  Harwood  to  his  loving  wife; 
It  tries  me  hard  to  leave  tlwe  here, 
And  seek  in  distant  woods  the  strife. 

6.  "  When  ^one,  mv  Marv,  think  of  me, 
And  pray  to  God  that  I  may  be 
Such  as  one  ought  that  lives  for  thee, 
And  come  at  last  in  victory." 


7.  7*htts  left  youn^  Harwood,  babe  andwUej 
With  accent  wild  she  bade  adieu: 

It  grieved  those  lovers  nnich  to  pert, 
So  fimd  and  fair,  so  kind  and  true. 

8.  John  Hanoood  died  aU  bathed  in  blood, 
When  he  had  fought  till  set  of  day  3 
And  many  more  we  may  not  name. 
Fell  in  that  bloody  battle  fray. 

9.  When  news  did  come  to  Hanoood^*  wife, 
That  he  with  Lovewell  fought  and  died  3 
Far  in  the  wilds  had  ^ven  his  life 

Nor  more  would  in  this  home  abide  3 

10.  Such  grief  did  seize  upon  her  mind, 
Such  sorrow  filled  her  faithfiil  breast, 
On  earth  she  ne'er  found  peace  again, 
But  followed  Harwood  to  his  rest. 


They  arrived  near  the  place  where  the^  ezpec^d  to  find  Indians,  on  the 
7  May ;  and,  early  the  next  momins,  while  at  prayers,  heard  a  gim,  which 
tbey  rigbtly  suspected  to  be  fired  by  some  of  Pavgtu^s  men,  and  imme« 
diately  prepared  for  an  encoimter.  Divesting  themselves  of  their  packs, 
they  marched  forward  to  discover  the  enemy.  But  not  knowing  in  what 
direction  to  proceed,  they  marched  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  In- 
dians. This  gave  Paugua  great  advantage:  who,  following  their  tracks, 
soon  fell  in  with  their  packs,  fitnn  which  he  learned  their  strength.  Being 
encoimiged  by  his  superior  numbers,  Paugus  courted  the  conflict,  and  pur- 
sued the  English  with  ardor.    His  number  of  men  was  said  to  have  been 


*  la  Deeember  of  the  previous  year,  (17I24,|  with  a  few  followers,  he  made  an  exp^ition  to 
the  north-east  of  Winnipisiogee  Lake,  in  which  he  killed  one  and  took  another  prisoner.  For 
tiMse  be  received  tbe  bounty  offered  by  spovemment. 

t  The  editors  or  publisMrs  of  the  N.  H.  collections  have  inserted  tbe  above  lines,  in 
•  ^  of  the  ancient  Chevy  Chase;  but  whence  they  were  obtained^  or  who  was  tneir 


•Blbor,  thev  do  not  inform^  us^  perhaps,  like  that  of  which  they  are  an  imitation,  the  author 


mevdoM 

aiUCBOWB 


We  give  it  entire. 
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80^  while  that  of  the  EDgliah  consiBted  of  no  more  than  34,  havii^  left  tea 
in  a  fort,  which  they  built  at  Ossipee ;  and  one,  an  Indian  named  Toby,  had 
before  returned  home,  on  account  of  lameness.  The  fort  at  Ossipee  was  for 
a  retreat  in  case  of  emersency,  and  to  serve  as  a  deposit  of  part  of  their 
provisions,  of  which  they  disencumbered  themselves  before  leavmg  it. 

After  marching  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  their  encamp- 
ment on  the  morning  of  the  8  *  May,  Ensign  fVyman  discovered  an  Indian, 
who  was  out  hunting,  having  in  one  hand  some  mwls  he  had  just  killed,  and 
in  the  other,  two  guns.  There  can  be  no  probabiJ  ity  that  he  thought  of  meeting 
an  enemy,  but  no  sooner  was  he  discovered  by  the  English,  than  several  guus 
were  fired  at  him,  but  missed  liinL  Seeing  that  sure  death  was  his  lot,  this 
valiant  Indian  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  his  last  breath ;  and  the  action  was 
as  speedy  as  the  thought :  his  gun  was  levelled  at  the  English,  and  LovaceU 
was  mortally  wounded  Ensign  fVyman^  taking  deliberate  aim,  killed  the  poor 
hunter ;  which  action  our  poet  describes  in  glowing  terms  as  follows : 

11.  Beth  Wyman,  who  in  Wobarn  lived,  12.  The  savage  bad  been  seekinf  game; 
A  maiiunnan  be  <^  courage  true,  Two  gont,  and  eke  a  knife,  be  bore, 

Shot  the  first  Indian  whom  the v  saw ;  And  two  black  ducks  were  in  his  haad ; 

Sheer  through  his  heart  the  bullet  flew.  He  shrieked,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

He  was  scalped  by  the  ch^lain  and  another,  and  then  they  marched 
again  by  the  viray  they  came,  to  recover  their  packs.  This  movement  was 
expected  by  the  wilv  Favqvs,  and  he  accordingly  prepared  an  ambush  to 
cut  them  on^  or  to  take  them  prisoners,  as  fortune  shoula  wHL 

19.  Anon,  there  eighty  Indians  ro8e>  14.  John  Lovetodlf  captain  of  the  band, 
Who'd  hid  themselves  in  ambush  dread ;  His  sword  he  wavVd,  that  flittered  bright. 

Their  knives  they  shook,  their  guns  they  '      For  the  last  time  he  cheered  his  bmb, 

aimed.  And  led  them  oowaid  to  the  fight. 

The  famous  Paugus  at  their  head. 

When  the  Indians  rose  from  their  coverts,  diey  nearly  encircled  the 
English,  but  seemed  loath  to  begin  the  fight;  and  were,  no  doubt,  in  hopes 
that  the  English,  seeing  their  numbers,  would  yield  widiout  a  battle ;  and, 
therefore,  imule  tovrards  them  with  their  guns  presented,  and  threw  away 
their  first  fire.  They  then  held  up  ropes  which  tney  had  provided  for  secur- 
ing captives,  and  asked  diem  if  they  would  have  quarter.  This  only  encour- 
aged the  English,  who  answered  <*  only  at  the  muzzles  of  their  ffuns ; "  and 
they  rushed  toward  the  Indians,  fired  as  they  pressed  on,  and,  killing  man^, 
drove  them  several  rods.  But  they  soon  rallied  and  fired  vigorously  m 
their  turn,  and  obliged  the  English  to  retreat,  leaving  nine  dead  and  three 
woimded,  where  the  battle  began.  LovetoeU^  though  mortally  wounded  be- 
fore, had  led  his  men  tmtil  this  time,  but  fell  before  the  retreat 

Although  we  transpose  the  verses  in  the  song,  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  fight,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  entirely  their  irregular- 
ity in  reference  to  it  By  vie  next  that  follow,  it  would  seem,  that  LovewtU 
received  a  second  wound  before  he  felL 

16.  "  Fight  on,  fight  on,"  brave  LovewdL  said ;  16.  Good  heavens !  is  this  a  time  for  prayer  T 
"  Fight  on,  while  Heaven  shall  give  you  Is  this  a  time  to  worship  God ; 

breath ! "  When  LovewdVt  men  are  dying  fast, 

An  Indian  ball  then  pierced  him  through,  And  Paugwf  tribe  bath  felt  the  rod  T 

And  Locewdl  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 

In  this  16th  verse  the  poet,  perhapi,  had  reference  to  the  morning  prayer^ 
which  Mr.  Frvtj  the  chaplein,  maae  before  marching,  on  the  day  of  the 
battle;  or,  peroi^is,  more  probably,  to  the  ejaculations  Jbe  made  on  the  field 
after  he  was  mortally  wounded.  In  die  mominff  he  prayed  thus  patriotically : 
**  We  came  out  to  meet  the  enemy  *,  we  have  all  along  prayed  God  we  might 
find  them ;  we  had  rather  trust  Providence  with  our  lives ;  yea,  die  for  our 
country,  than  try  to  return  without  seeing  them,  if  we  might ;  and  be  called 
cowards  for  our  paina"  f 

*  This  was  O.  S.  and  corresponds  to  May  19,  N.  S. — See  na/«  in  lost  chapter. 

t  Address  of  C  iS.  DavU,  (p.  17,)  dciivcred  at  Fryeburg,  100  years  aAer  the  fight. 
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17.  Tlie  chaplab's  name  was  Jonatium  Fryt ; 
la  Andover  his  father  dwelt, 

And  oA  with  LotmodTs  men  he'd  prayed, 
^Ibre  the  mortal  wound  he  fdt. 

18.  A  man  was  he  of  comelv  form. 
Polished  and  brave,  well  learnt  and  kind ; 
CMd  Harvard's  learned  halls  he  WAi 

Far  in  the  wilds  a  ^ave  to  find. 

19.  Ah !  now  his  blood-red  arm  he  lifts, 
His  closing  lids  he  tries  to  raUe ; 
And  speak  once  more  before  he  dies, 
In  supplication  and  in  praise. 

SO.  He  prays  kind  Heaven  to  /(rant  success. 
Brave  LovewelPs  men  to  guide  and  bless. 
And  when  they  Ve  shed  their  bearts'-blood 

true, 
To  raise  them  all  to  happiness. 


SI .  *'  Come  hither,  Fanoell,"  said  ypui^  Frytf 
"  Yob  see  that  I'm  about  to  ^e  ] 
Now  for  the  love  1  bear  to  you. 
When  cold  in  death  my  bones  shall  lie ; 

22.  "  Go  thou  and  see  my  parents  dear, 
And  tell  them  you  stood  by  me  here ; 
Console  them  whfsa  they  cry,  Alas  I 
And  wipe  away  the  fallmg  tear.'* 

23.  Lieulenaot  FarweU  look  his  hand, 
His  arm  around  his  neck  he  threw. 

And  said,  "  Brave  chaplain,  1  couki  wish 
That  Heaven  had  made  me  die  for  you." 

24.  The  ehaplain  on  kind  FanofW*  breast. 
Bloody,  and  languishing,  be  fell ; 

Nor  alter  that,  said  more  but  this, 

'*  I  love  thee,  soldier;  fare  thee  well !  '* 


«  The  fight  oaDtmued,"  says  the  ReTerend  Mr.  SymmBs^  *^  very  fbrious  and 
obstinate  tiU  towards  night  The  Indians  roaring  and  veUing  and  howling 
like  wolves,  barking  like  dogs,  and  making  all  sorts  of  hideous  noises :  the 
English  frequently  shouting  and  huzzaing,  as  they  did  after  the  first  round. 
At  one  time  Captain  Wyman  is  confident  they  were  got  to  Powawing,  by 
their  striking  on  the  groimd,  and  other  odd  motions ;  but  at  length  Wyman 
creDt  up  towards  themi,  and,  firing  amongst  themi,  shot  the  chief  Powaw,  and 
bioke  up  their  meeting.'^  * 

f&,  Ciopd  heavens !  they  dance  the  powow  S6.  *'  What  means  this  dance,  this  powow 
dance,  dance  %  " 

What  horrid  yells  the  forest  fill !  Stem  Wyman  said ;  with  wondrous  art, 

The  grim  bear  crouches  in  his  den,  He  crept  full  near,  bis  rifle  aimed, 

The  eagle  seeks  the  distant  hill.  And  shot  the  leader  through  the  heart. 

The  first  of  the  foUowing  stanzas  is  very  happily  conceived,  and  althouirh 
not  in  the  order  of  the  poet,  is  as  appropriate  here,  as  where  it  originaUy 
stood. 


97.  Then  did  the  crimson  streams,  that  flow'd. 
Seem  like  the  waters  of  the  brook, 
That  brightly  shine,  that  loudly  dash, 
Far  down  the  cliffs  o{  Agiochook.  f 


28.  Ah !  many  a  wife  shall  rend  her  hair, 
And  many  a  child  cry»  ^*  Woe  is  me," 
When  messengers  the  news  shall  beat, 
Of  LovetoeWs  dear-boug^it  victory. 


*  Narrative  of  the  fight  at  Pirgwacket,  vii. 

t  The  Indian  name  of  the  Wmte  Mountains,  or,  as  the  people  of  New  Ham|)Bhire  would 
say.  White  Hills.  The  natives  believed  the  summits  of  these  mountains  to  be  inhabited  by 
invisible  beings,  but  whether  good  or  evil  we  are  not  informed.  Nor  is  it  of  much  importance, 
since  they  reverence<l  the  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

It  is  always  highly  gratifying  to  the  curious  to  observe  how  people  primitively  viewed 
objects  which  have  become  familiar  to  them.  We  will  here  piesent  the  reader  with  Mr. 
/ossc/yn's  description  of  the  White  Mountains,  not  for  its  accwrat^t  but  for  its  curious  extrava- 
gance. **  Four  score  miles,  (upon  a  direct  line,)  to  the  N.  W.  of  Scarborow,  a  ridce  of 
moantains  ran  N.  W.  and  n.  £.  an  hundred  leagues,  known  by  the  name  of  the  White 
Mountains,  upon  which  lieth  snow  all  the  year,  and  is  a  landmark  twenty  miles  off  at  sea.  It 
is  a  rising  ground  fi'om  the  sea  shore  to  these  hills,  and  they  are  inaccessible  but  bjjr  the  gul- 
fies  which  ue  dissolved  snow  hath  made.  In  these  gullies  grow  seven  bushes,  which  beinff 
taken  hold  of^  are  a  fmoA  help  to  the  climbtnr  discoverer.  Upon  the  top  of  the  highest  of 
these  mountams,  is  a  large  level,  or  plain,  of  a  day's  iourney  over,  whereon,  nothing  grows 
but  moss.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  plain  is  another  niU  called  the  Sugar4oa/,  to  outward 
appearance  a  rade  heap  of  massie  stones  piled  one  upon  another,  and  yop  may,  as  you 
asceod,  step  fit>m  one  stone  to  another,  as  if  you  were  going  up  a  pair  of  stairs,  but  windny 
still  about  the  hill,  til^  you.  coae  to  the  top,  wUeh  will  require  naif  a  day's  time^  and  yet  it  it 
not  above  a  mile,  where  thena  ia  aJso  a  level  of  about  an  acre  of  ground,  with  a  pond  of 
elear  water  in  the  midst  of -il^  whieh  you  mi^  hear  run  down,  but  how  it  ascends  is  a  mystery. 
From  this  rocky  hill  you  may  see  the  whole  country  round  about ',  it  is.  lar  above  the  lower 
eloads,  and  from  hence  we 
oat  of  a  great  lake,  or  pomi , 
beyood  tSese  hills,  northward, 

haSs  m  a  meadow  and  cloai , 

Sad  recolleetjons  are  associated  with  the  name  of  these  mountains.    The  destiuetion  of  l)v«^ 


316  PAUGUB.— LOVEWELLnS  nOHT.  [Boos  Dl. 

S9  With  footsteps  slow  shall  travellers  go,  .90.  Old  men  shall  shake  their  heads,  and  saj 
Where  LovewdPt  pond  shines  clear  and  "  Sad  was  (he  hour  and  terrible, 

bright,  When  Loveweil,  brave,  'gainst  Ptmgm9 

And  mark  the  place  ^ere  those  are  laid,  went, 

.  Who  fell  in  LooaoelPs  bloody  fight  With  fifty  men  from  IXmstable." 

If  miracles  had  not  then  ceased  in  the  land,  we  should  be  induced  to  pan 
to  their  credit  the  extraordinary  escape  of  several  of  the  wounded  Engliwh' 
men.  Solomon  Kofesj  having  receivea  three  woimds,  said  he  would  hide  him- 
self and  die  in  a  secret  pkce,  where  the  Indians  could  not  find  him  to  get 
his  scalp.  As  he  crawled  upon  the  shore  of  the  pond,  at  some  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action,  he  found  a  canoe,  into  which  he  rolled  him- 
self and  was  drifted  away  by  the  wind.  To  his  great  astonishment,  he 
was  cast  ashore  at  no  great  distance  from  the  fort  at  Osslpee,  which  he  found 
means  to  recover,  and  there  met  several  of  his  companions ;  and,  gaining 
strength,  retiuned  home  with  them. 

Those  who  escaped  did  not  leave  the  battle-ground  until  near  midni^t 
When  they  arrived  at  the  fort,  they  expected  to  have  fotmd  refreshment,  and 
Uiose  they  had  left  as  a  reserve ;  but  a  fellow,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
who  deserted  the  rest  when  the  battle  beffan,  and  fled  there,  so  frightened 
them,  that  they  fled  in  great  confusion  and  diismay  to  their  home& 

The  place  where  this  fight  took  place  was  50  miles  finom  any  white  inhab- 
itants; and  that  any  should  have  survived  the  famine  which  now  stared 
them  in  the  ftce,  is  almost  as  miraculous  as  that  they  should  have  escwed 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  couiageous  warriors  of  Paugtu;  yet  14  lived  to 
return  to  their  friends. 

Fifty  men,  fix)m  New  Hampshire,  afterwards  marched  to  the  scene  of 
action,  where  they  foimd  and  btuied  the  dead.  They  foimd  but  three  In- 
dians, one  of  whom  was  Paurui.  The  rest  were  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  away  when  they  retreated  from  the  battle. 

Thus  progressed  and  terminated  the  ex]^dition  against  the  Pequan^ets. 
And  althou^  the  whites  could  scarcely  ckum  the  victory,  yet,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Narragansets,  the  Northern  Indians  received  a  blow  from  which  they 
never  recovered.  With  the  Androscop^gios,  the  Peouawkets  soon  after  retired 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut  River.  After  remaioing  In  those 
regions  about  two  years,  they  separated,  and  the  Androscoggins  removed  to 
Canada,  where  they  were  afterwards  known  as  the  St  Francis  tribe.  The 
Pequawkets  remained  upon  the  Connecticut,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  were  under  a  chief  named  Philip.  In  1728,  a  tract  of  country, 
since  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  was  granted  to  the  men  that  went  out  with  Loveu^ 
and  it  for  some  time  bore  the  name  of  IsovewelPs  Town. 

We  had  here  nearly  concluded  to  close  our  account  of  this  aflbir,  but 
cannot  relieve  ourself  easily  of  the  recollection  of  the  following  song,  with- 
out inserting  it,  although  we,  and  others,  have  elsewhere  pabliuied  it.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  the  same  year  of  the  fif^t,  and  for  several 
yearn  afterwards  was  the  most  beloved  song  in  all  New  England : 

1.  Of  worthy  Captain  Lwetoell  I  purpose  now  to  sing. 
How  valiantly  be  served  his  country  and  his  kiog : 
He  and  his  valiant  soldiers  did  ranse  the  woods  roll  wide, 
And  hardships  they  endured  to  qaeU  the  Indian's  pride. 

t.  "Twas  nigh  unto  Firwacket,  on  the  eighth  day  of  May, 


They  spied  a  rebel  Indian  soon  after  break  of  day  5 

He  on  a  bank  was  v~"-' *-  -' ' — '^ 

Which  leads  mto  a 


He  on  a  bank  was  walking,  open  a  neck  of  land, 

a  pond,  as  we're  made  to  understand. 


S.  Our  men  resolved  to  have  him,  and  travelled  two  milet  round, 
Until  they  met  the  Indian,  who  boldly  stood  his  ground : 
Thei  speaks  up  Captain  LooetoeU,  "Take  you  good  need,"  sayt  bs) 
**  JfuM  rogue  is  to  decoy  us,  I  very  plainly  see. 

oeeaaioMd  by  an  avalanche  at  the  celebrated  Notch,  m  1826,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Moortf  of  Concord,  has  pabliibed  an  mteresting  account  of  it  in  the  CoU.  N.  H.  Hist  See. 
vvL  H 
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4l  "  Tbe  Indiaiu  lie  in  ambush,  in  tonie  place  nigh  at  hand, 
In  order  lo  snrround  us  apoo  this  neck  of  land ) 
Therefore  we'll  march  in  order,  and  each  man  leave  his  pack, 
That  we  may  briskly  fig;bt  them  when  they  shall  os  attack." 

5.  They  came  unto  this  Indian,  who  did  them  thus  deftr  3 

As  soon  as  they  came  nirh  htm,  two  euns  he  did  let  fly, 
Which  wounded  Captain  Lovewdlf  ana  likewise  one  man  more } 
Rut  when  this  rogue  was  running,  they  laid  bim  in  his  gore. 

6.  Then  having  scalped  the  Indian,  ihey  went  back  to  the  spot, 

Where  they  bad  laid  their  packs  down,  but,  there  they  found  them  not ; 
For  the  Indians  having  spied  them,  when  they  them  down  did  lay. 
Did  seize  them  for  their  plunder,  and  carry  them  away. 

7.  These  rebels  lay  in  ambush,  this  very  place  hard  by, 
So  that  an  English  soldier  did  one  of  them  espy. 

And  cried  out,  *'  Here's  an  Indian ! "  with  that  they  started  out, 
As  fiercely  as  old  lions,  and  hideously  did  shout. 

8.  With  that  our  valiant  English  all  gave  a  loud  huzza, 
To  shew  the  rebel  Indians  they  feared  them  not  a  straw ; 
So  now  the  fight  began,  as  fiercely  as  could  be. 

The  Indians  ran  up  to  them,  but  soon  were  forced  to  flee. 

9.  Then  spake  up  Captain  Lovewellf  when  first  the  fight  began, 
*^  Fight  on,  my  valiant  heroes '.  you  see  they  fall  like  rain." 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  the  Indians  were  so  thick, 

A  man  eould  scarcely  ^  a  gun  and  not  some  of  them  hit. 

10.  Then  did  the  rebels  try  their  best  our  soldiers  to  surround 
But  they  could  not  accomplish  it,  because  there  was  a  pood, 
To  which  our  men  retreated,  and  covered  all  the  rear  j 

Tbe  rogues  were  ftMced  to  flee  them,  although  they  skulked  for  fear 

11.  Two  logs  there  were  behind  them  that  close  together  lay. 
Without  being  discovered,  they  could  not  get  away  3 
Tberef<»e  our  valiant  English  tney  travelled  in  a  row, 
And  at  a  handsome  distance  as  they  were  wont  to  go. 

15L  'Twas  ten  o'olock  in  the  morning  when  first  tbe  fight  begun, 
And  fiercely  did  continue  till  toe  setting  of  the  sun. 
Excepting  that  the  Indians,  some  hours  before,  twas  night. 
Drew  ofl'into  the  bushes  and  ceased  a  while  to  fight. 

IS.  But  soon  again  returned  in  fierce  and  forious  mood. 
Shouting  as  in  tbe  morning,  but  yet  not  half  so  loua. 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  so  thick  and  fast  they  fell, 
Scarce  twenty  of  their  number,  at  nigbt  did  get  home  wcIL 

14.  And  thai  our  valiant  English,  till  midnight  there  did  stay, 
To  see  whether  the  rebels  would  have  another  fray  3 
But  they  no  more  returning,  they  made  ofi*  towards  their  home, 
•  And  brought  away  their  wounded  as  fair  as  they  could  come. 

15.  Of  all  our  valiant  English,  there  were  but  thirty-four. 
And  of  the  rebel  Indians,  there  were  about  four  score, 
And  sixteen  of  our  English  did  safely  home  return : 
The  rest  were  killed  and  wounded,  for  which  we  aJl  must  mourn. 

16.  Our  worthy  Captain  Looeu>tU  among  them  there  did  die  3 

They  killed  Lieutenant  RobbhUf  and  wounded  good  young  Fryty 
Who  was  our  English  chaplain  3  he  many  Indians  slew. 
And  some  of  them  he  scalped  when  bullets  roon^bim  flew. 

17  Young  FuUam  too  III  mention,  because  he  fought  so  well  3 
Endeavoring  to  save  a  man,  a  sacrifice  he  fell. 
And  yet  our  valiant  Englishmen  in  fight  were  ne'er  dismayed, 
But  still  they  kept  their  motion,  and  JVyman  captain  made  3 

18.  Who  shot  the  old  chief  Pauoits,  which  did  tbe  foe  defeat. 
Then  set  his  men  in  order,  and  brought  off  the  retreat  3 
And  braving  manv  dangers  and  lwrashi|)s  in  the  way^ 
They  safe  arrived  at  Dunstable,  the  tliirteentb  day  of  Bfay. 

27* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

7%e  St.  Francis  Indians-^KogeTa*  expedition  against  thenC—Tmur — Sabatis — 
Arnold's  expedition — Natahib — 7%«  modern  fenobeeote — ^Aittxon — ^Nsptuve — 
Captain  Francis — Susup  murders  an  Englishman — Specimen  of  the  Penobscot 
language. — Rowlks — his  prophecy-— BunDrf  11.L — Killed  hy  the  Mohmoks — ^As- 
8ACAMBUIT — Visits  France  ana  is  knighted  by  the  king — Attacks  and  bums  Haver- 
hill— His  death. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  mentioii  was  made  of  the  St* 
Francis  Indians,  and,  as  they  were,  a  part  of  them,  the  remnant  of  the  once 
respectable  Androscogffins,*  their  history  will  here  be  resumed.  We  have 
already  related  some  of  their  hardships  aqd  sufierin^  both  in  Philij^s  wwr 
and  the  French  wars  afterwards,  when  they  had  to  contend  with  the  old 
experienced  chiei^  Colonel  Church ;  and  also  their  severe  disaster  in  opposing 
LovewdL 

After  their  arrival  upon  the  Lake  St  Francis,  from  which  their  village  took 
its  name,  they  were  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  French  ecclesias- 
tics. Their  village,  in  1755,  consisted  of  about  40  wigwams  and  a  church, 
and  a  friar  resided  amonff  them.  What  time  the  Anc&oscoggins  joined  the 
St  Francis  tribe  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  whenever  war  existed  between 
France  and  England,  they  generally  had  some  participation  in  it,  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  which  at  length  ended  in  then*  almost  total  destruction, 
in  1759. 

Before  the  capture  of  Quebec,  in  that  year,  and  vehile  the  English  army 
under  General  Amhtrd  lay  at  Crown  Point,  an  expedition  affainst  St  Fruir' 
was  ordered  by  him ;  being  so  ^  exasperated,"  says  ColonS  Rogers^  **  at  the 
treatment  Capt.  Kennetfy  had  received  from  those  Indians,  to  iniom  he  had 
been  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  proposals  of  peace,  who  had  been  by 
them  made  prisoner  with  his  party,  that  he  determined  to  bestow  upon  them 
a  signal  chastisement"  This  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  all  that  was 
charged  against  them,  for  Major  Rogers  continues,  "  The^  had,  within  my  own 
knowledge,  during  the  six  years  past,  killed  and  earned  away  more  than 
600  persons."  Accordingly  Major  Rogws  was  despatched  upon  this  enter- 
prise with  142  effective  men,  including  officers,  and  a  few  Indians  of  the 
Pequawket  tribe,  under  Philip,  their  chief.  It  was  a  most  perilotis  undertak- 
ing ;  near  300  miles  of  vrild  country  to  be  passed,  late  in  October,  1759. 
M^en  the^  came  in  sieht  of  the  tovm,  towardis  eveninff,  on  the  5  October, 
the  inhabitants  were  dancing  about  in  great  glee,  celefaratinff  a  weddinff. 
Half  an  hour  before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  the  Enelish  fell  sudden^ 
upon  them,  in  three  divisions,  and  completely  surprised  them,  killing  200 
Indians,  and  capturing  a  few  women  and  children.f  With  such  secrecy  and 
promptitude  did  the  English  act  on  this  occasion,  says  our  author,  ^  that  the 
enemy  had  no  time  to  recover  themselves,  or  take  arms  in  their  ov^n  defence, 
until  they  were  mostly  destroyed."  Some  few  ran  down  to  the  river  to  es- 
cape by  swimming  or  in  their  canoes,  but  were  pursued  and  destroyed. 
Their  village,  except  three  houses,  was  burnt,  and  many  persons  in  it  By 
seven  o'clock  the  butcheiy  was  ended,  and  a  retreat  was  immediately  com- 
menced.   Two  Indian  boys  were  brought  away  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was 


*  *'  At  St.  Fran^ais,  from  some  of  Ztmghe'darankiae.  or  peopU/rom  the  mouth  of  this  n'tvr, 
I  learned,  that  they  call  it,  or  rather  its  banks,  AmUeungantujuokef  or  bcmks  of  the  riter 
abounding  in  dried  meat.**    KtTtdats  Travels,  iii.  143. 

t  I  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  eentieman  who  subscribed  himself  "Joseph  Alex. 
MattOf  an  Indian  of  the  St.  Francis  tnoe,''  complaining  of  the  inaccurate  account  given  by 
Major  Rogers^  of  the  destrnction  of  that  tribe ;  but  as  we  author  of  the  letter  does  not  give 
an  account  himself,  nor  direct  me  where  I  can  obtain  one,  better  than  I  have  used,  I  am< 


strained  to  reprint  mv  account  without  much  emendation.  The  only  fttcts  which  I  cai\ntber 
from  his  letter,  are,  tnat, ''  before  this  event  [RoEers's  Expedition]  took  place,  the  Sl  I^aaeii 
tribe  numbered  from  1800  to  9000  inhabitants ;  but  since,  this  number  has  made  rapid  decline, 
and  at  present  on  the  point  of  total  dissolution.''    Letter,  dated  Vmcennes,  Vt.  26  April,  1896w 
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named  SAaiU,  The  Enrikth  commander  says,  <<  We  found  600  scalps  hang- 
mg  upon  poles  over  the  doors  of  their  wigwams." 

Aiuough  the  English  had  made  such  havoc  among  the  Indians,  yet  a 
wretched  calamity  awaited  them  in  their  homeward  march.  Tbev  bad  but 
one  of  their  number  killed,  who  was  an  Indian,  and  six  wounded,  auring  the 
massacre,  but  on  their  return  many  were  lost  in  the  wilderness,  starved  and 
frozen  to  death.  The  scenes  of  individual  suffering,  could  they  be  known, 
would  probably  exceed  those  which  followed  LoveweHTs  fight  Having  mis- 
taken  the  Upper  f<nr  the  Lower  .Coos,  some  set  off  by  point  of  compass,  and 
were  never  heard  of  after,  and  the  enemy  followed  and  cut  off  others.  But 
PAt2^,  at  the  head  of  his  company,  made  good  his  retreat  without  losing  a 
roan  m  the  way. 

Besides  this  expedition,  in  which  Phaiva  was  one  of  "  Rogers'  rangers,"  he 
was  at  the  capture  of  Louisburfh,  unaer  Greneral  Amhent,  and  was  the 
first  man  that  took  possession  of  the  fortress.* 

In  the  winter  of  1757,  when  the  English  and  French  armies  had  gone  into 
winter  quarters,  Colonel  JRogen  was  left  in  command  of  Fort  Edward, 
and  had  several  severe  battles  with  the  French  and  Indians  in  scouting 
expeditions.  In  one  of  these,  he  fell  in  vnth  a  superior  force  to  his  own, 
nearTiconderoga,  and  lost  many  of  bis  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners.  This 
was  on  21  January.  The  chie^  PkiHpy  was  in  that  affair,  and  acted  as  ser- 
geant Concerning  this  chie^  it  is  further  said  that  he  was  but  ^  half  Indian," 
and  that  in  the  revolution,  he  joined  the  Americans,  saying  **  he  was  a  whig 
Indian." 

Mention  has  been  made  of  an  Indian  of  the  name  of  Sbbatis  or  Sabatis. 
Here  were  serenil  of  the  name,  and  doubtless  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Abena- 
(juies;  and  hence  that  Sabatia,  captured  at  St  FranciB,  was  descended 
"om  an  Abenaquis  fiunily,  who  had  settled  there.  It  is  possible  also,  that 
e  may  be  the  same  who  afterwards  resided,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Kennebeck,  with  a  brother  named  JVotontt,  who  is  brought  to  our  notice 
in  the  accounts  f  of  General  t^rMltPa  expedition  through  mat  region  in  the 
M  of  1775 ;  but  this  is  conjecture.  However,  what  is  known  of  these  two 
brotfaen  follows. 

General  AmM  having,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Kennebeck  River,  ordered  a 
nnaU  band  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  army,  to  discover  and  marie  out  a 
route  for  it,  gave  strict  orders  that  NdUmia  should  be  captured  or  killed.  This 
onler  had  been  given,  because  the  general  had  been  informed  that  he  had 
been  &KsA  there  by  the  English  of  Canada,  as  a  spy,  to  give  information 
if  an  enemy  should  approach  in  that  direction.  But  this,  as  it  proyed,  was 
false  information,  and  Natams  was  the  friend  of  the  Americans,  as  also  was 
his  brother  iSbkrfis^who  lived  about  seven  miles  higher  up  the  river,  above 
him. 

The  residence  of  J^cdanis  was  a  lonesome  place,  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river;  his  cabin,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  green,  the  border  of  which  veas 
beyond  musket  shot  from  it,  was  a  discovery  which  added  to  the  suspicions 
of  the  party,  who,  having  arrived  in  the  neighborhood,  4  October,  surrounded 
it  at  every  point,  and  run  in  upon  it  vrith  great  eagerness ;  expecting,  vrithout 
doubt,  to  have  taken  him  prisoner.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  fbr  it  ap- 
peared that  the  place  had  been  deserted  a  week.  Near  by,  at  the  shore 
of  the  river,  a  map  drawn  ujpon  birch  bark,  veas  found  in  the  top 
of  a  atake,  very  accurately  dehneating  the  courses  of  the  rivers  towards 
Canada,  and  lines  denoting  places  of  crossing  from  one  to  another.  This 
greatly  surprised  diem,  but  they  profited  much  by  it  Nothing  was  seen  of 
any  Indians  during  t  le  excursion  of  the  exploring  puij,  who,  after  about  Sd 
days,  in  which  they  sufiered  ever^  thing  but  death,  rejomed  the  army. 

mien  the  army  had  arrived  within  the  bounds  of  Canada,  which  was  on 
the  4  November,  **  we  for  the  first  time,"  says  Mr.  Henry,  "  had  the  pleasure 
•f  seeing  the  worthy  and  respectable  Indian,  •Ycrfonu,  and  his  brother,  Saho' 


*  Jtogtrt?  ReminiseenceSy  Appendix  to  new  edilion. 

f  See  that  of  Judse  John  J,  Henry,  92,  to  36.  and  74^  dbc    See  alM>  Shaikh  $  TsMml  ai. 
fi09,  and  Ckil.  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  i.  5M. 
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Kf|  with  some  others  of  their  tribe."  Mtaam  went  to  each  of  the  companiee 
of  spies,  and  shook  them  by  the  hand,  as  though  lie  had  been  fomierij 
acquainted  with  them.  He  explained  himself  by  tellioff  them,  that  he  had 
kept  close  to  them  all  the  tune  they  were  making  their  discoTery  beyond  his 
residence,  and  until  they  returned,  but  did  not  dare  to  make  himself 
known,  for  fear  they  would  kill  him — a  wise  resolution. 

Natanis  and  Sabatis,  with  17  others  of  their  tribe,  joined  the  army 
on  the  Ri?er  Chaudiere,  and  marched  with  it  to  Canada.  When  the  attack 
on  Quebec  was  made,  31  December,  1775,  JVcttontf  was  wounded  by  a  shot 
through  the  wrist,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  general,  CaHeUm, 
who  immediately  set  him  at  liberty.  These  were  the  first  Indians  employed 
in  the  revolutionary  contest  by  the  Americans,* 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  momentous  undertaking  of  JknoH  without  re- 
questing the  reader  to  notice  how  many  men  of  note  and  eminence  surrived 
its  ruins — General  Daniel  Morgan  of  Virginia,  then  a  captain — General  Henry 
Dearborn  of  Massachusetts,  of  Tike  rank — Timo^Bigetow  of  Massachusetts, 
a  migor — Return  J.  MmgSy  fiither  of  the  late  postmaster-general,  of  the  same 
rank — Sasmid  ^ring,  D.  D.  of  Newburyport,  a  chaplain-^wSortm  Burr  of  New 
Jersey,  and  General  Benedid  •Arnold  of  Ck>nnecticutf  Numerous  others  de- 
serve e^ual  notice ;  but  it  is  not  our  province  to  enumerate  them  here.  And 
from  this  digression  we  return  to  notice  another  chief  nearly  similar  in  name 
to  the  last 

At  the  treaty  of  Georgetown,  on  Arrowsik  Island,  held  by  the  eastern 
tribes  with  the  English,  9  August,  1717,  Sabbadis,  as  his  name  was  then  writ- 
ten, appeared  for  the  Androscogffins.  Also  at  the  treaty  of  Casco,  dated 
25  July,  1727,  we  find  among  the  signers  SahatisU  of  Arresagontacook.^ 
WbAt  part  Sabatis  acted  in  the  tragedies  firom  1722  to  1725,  does  not  appear. 
In  the  History  of  Maine§  we  find  the  following  passage  concerning  Sab- 
boHstj  as  he  is  there  called.  ^  In  1730,  a  chaplain  was  allowed  at  Fort  George ; 
and  it  was  in  this  place,  where  SabbaUitj  the  Anasagunticook  sagamore,  re- 
ouested  government  to  keep  some  supplies:  for,  said  he,  in  *cold  toiniers  and 
mao  nunoB^  my  Indiana^  unaole  to  go  to  Fort  Rickmond,  sometimes  siiffer^  " 

We  now  pass  to  our  own  times  to  notice  some  modem  Indians  in  the 
state  of  Maine.  In  1816,  the  Penobscot  tribe  at  Old  Town,||  having  lost  its 
sachem,  entered  upon  the  election  of  another.  It  was  some  months  before 
they  could  affree  upon  a  successor,  although  it  is  their  custom  to  elect  a  near 
relation  of  the  deceased.  At  length  party  spirit  having  run  unreasonably 
lugh,  their  priest,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  interfered,  and  they  forsook  the 
rim  candidates,  and  elected  John  JUtteon,  This  man,  it  is  said,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Baron  de  Saint  Castiens,  The  induction  into  office  took  place 
19  September,  1816.  At  the  same  time  John  J^eptune  was  constituted  his 
lieutenant,  and  Captain  lYancis  and  another  were  confirmed  as  chief 
4»npmip^ 

A  q[>ecimen  of  modem  oratory  among  these  Indians  is  given  by  Mr.  Wii>* 
LIAM80N,  who  heard  it,  in  his  History  of  Maine.  It  was  made  in  a  court, 
by  John  JVep^une,  in  extenuation  of  the  murder  of  one  Knight,  by  PeolSus^. 
The  case  was  nearly  as  follows :  In  the  evening  of  28  June,  1816,  this  Indian 
was  intoxicated,  and  at  the  tavern  of  said  Knight  at  Bangor,  (whether  he  had 
procured  liquor  there  with  which  to  intoxicate  himself,  we  are  not  informed,) 
and  beinff  noisy  and  turbulent,  Knigkt  endeavored  to  expel  him  fit>m  his 
house.  Having  thmst  him  out  of  door,  he  endeavored  to  drive  him  away, 
and  in  the  attempt  was  stabbed,  and  immediately  died.  On  his  arrest,  Sus%tp 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  but  said  he  was  in  liquor,  and  that  Knight  abused 

•  Judge  Henry  J  75. 

i  Henry f  our  authorily  before  mcnlioncd,  was  a  private,  afed  but  16|  who  ran  avirav  from 
his  father,  and  Joined  the  army  clandestinely;  he  died  in  1810,  a^  62.  Morgan  died  in 
1802,  set.  65  3  Dearborn  in  18^,  set.  78:  Magt  in  1823;  Spring  in  1819,  et.  73:  Arnold  in 
1801,  at  London,  lel.  61  $  Burr  died  in  New  York,  in  1836. 

i  CoU.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  242. 260.  6  WiUianuon,  ii.  159. 

I  In  1811,  this  tribe  consisted  of  but  57  families,  and  241  persons.  In  1820  there  were  277 
kmIs.  Their  increase,  says  Dr.  JMbrw,  Appendix  to  Indian  Report,  65,  is  owing  to  an 
•WgatioD  of  the  chieft  imposed  upon  their  young  men  to  many  early. 
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bim,  or  be  bad  not  done  it  Being  broufffat  to  triat  in  June  tfae  nen  year  at 
Caadne,  by  advice  of  counsel,  he  jAeadea  wd  guShf ;  and  after  a  di^  spent  m 
bis  trial,  a  yerdict  was  rendereo,  according  to  the  defence  set  up,  num- 
titnfgktar*  Suaup  had  a  wife  and  several  chwren ;  Ibur  of  whom,  with  their 
mother,  were  present,  as  were  many  other  bftdiane  from  St.  Jobss  and  Ptasa- 
maqtioddy,  besides  a  great  crowd  of  whites. 

After  sentence  was  dechired,  jS^urt^  was  asked  by  the  court  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  for  himself;  to  which  he  replied,  <*  Johjbt  Nbptuite  tPtS  tpeak  for 
meJ*  Nkftuitb  rose  up,  and,  having  advanced  towards  the  judges,  ttonb- 
erately  said,  in  Kngiiwh, 

**  You  knetc  yovr  people  do  m^  hutkau  great  deal  wrong,  7%etf  afruse  Hum 
very  miuidtr-yes  they  m/Srder  ikem ;  Aen  (hey  toM  rigid  off— ^nobody  tovdiee  them^ 
7w  medteo  my  hemi  bum,  Wdly  then  my  Indians  sa^j  tve  unU  go  ifctfi  yovtr  very 
bad  and  tMted  sien.  JSTo^  IteiPem  never  do  that  tktng,  tee  are  brolhen.  Some 
timeago  atferyhadmian*  abovi  BoetonjAoianhdiandead.  Tour  peopie  eaid, 
flvre^  Ae  ^otdd  die,  but  it  was  not  to.  hi  the  great  prioon  kouee  he  eats  and  Uses 
to  tine  dey,  CertaMy  hs  never  dies  for  JdUing  Indian,  My  brotiure  say  let  (M 
bloodyman  g^free — ^reol  Sosup  too.  So  toe  wish,  HopefiUs  tite  hearts  of  us 
M-^eaee  w  good.  Theses  my  Indiana,  love  it  wetl,  71^  smile  under  its  made^ 
The  white  men  and  red  men  must  be  always  friends,  T%e  Chreci  Spirit  is  our 
father.--I  speak  what  IfeeU' 

"  Susum  was  sentenced  to  another  year's  imprisonment,  and  required  to  find 
sureties  ibr  keeping  the  peace  two  years,  in  the  penal  sum  of  500  dollars ; 
when  John  JSTeptune,  Squire  Jo  Merry  ^^ftunSj  of  his  own  tribe,  CapL  Solmond^ 
firom  Passamaquoddy,  and  Capt  Jo  Tomer,  fiom  the  River  St  Johns,  became 
his  sureties  in  the  cosnizance.''  f 

Captain  Francis,  me  first  captain  of  the  tribe,  has  been  mentioned,  and 
whos  according  to  the  historian  of  Maine,  is  a  man  of  good  understanding.  If 
the  information  he  has  given  concerning  the  eastern  mdians  be^  correct, — and 
we  see  no  cause  to*  doubt  it, — ^it  is  of  much  value,  and  no  less  interest  He 
assured  Mr.  WWamson,  **that  all  the  tribes  between  the*  Saco  and  the  St 
Johns,  both  inclusive,  are  brothers;  that  the  eldest  lived  on  the  Saco ;  that 
each  tribe  is  younffer  as  we  pass  eastward,  like  the  sons  of  the  same  fkther, 
though  the  one  at  Passamaquoddy  %  ie  the  youngest  of  all,  proceeding  from 
those  upon  the  River  St  Johns  and  Penobscot§  ^ -Always^  he  affirms, '  i  couM 
undentand  edJ^ihese  brothers  very  well  when  they  speak ;  but  when  (he  Miekmaks  or 
the  Algonquins,  or  Ccmada  Indums  talk,  I  cannot  teU  aU  what  (hey  say,* " 

Berore  dismissing  the  interesting  Tarratines,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  a 
•pecimen  of  their  iLgiiage.  ^         J      F"V«      V"^ 

Metunk^senah,  (mwaVie,  spumHKOg-'aio,  kee'iwek  Ue-weseh,  keah^-deAd^-dodt, 
nmihdo^sdi,  keak^'tld'hauvta-mon-a,  mcmo/^-zee,  irCse-iadC-mak,  fhak-lahrwee^' 
keunah,  spum^^ut^-aio,  me-lea^neh,  neo^ndh,  nt-quemrpe-bem-geeiffifeomiey  mme^-^ 
me,  rees^'-eool,  ta^'^Sm,  mus*see-a*tos^see,  neo^nah,  commont^en'esk'SO€k,^t'hiahrl(dir 
wee-keuncdi,  numre-se-comele^ent,  Mr^b^4a-tfe-i»-lKeaA-ifia^efte-^^-Medfc,  arque-he\ 
a^-qtte-ahrkdi'ke^mesah^eoque,   n^gahSne,   numa'Zee\   neornah,   neo^e,   saw^-^^ 

*  "He  aUuded  to  ooe  Livermore,  who  bad  received  sentence  of  death  for  killing  an  In- 
dian, which  was  commuted  to  hard  labor  for  life  in  the  state's  prison/'     WUliamaon, 

An  Indian  named  Cretat,  a  Penobscot  of  the  tribe  of  ot.  Francis,  to  avoid  beii^  dis- 
trancd  by  the  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  with  Us  wife  wandered  down  into  Massachu- 


Indiao  crawled  from  his  wirwam,  and  was  found  the  nejrt  day  ahnost  lifeless  and  m  great 
•goBj,  aad  be  expired  in  a  ^w  dajs  after.  The  names  of  the  murdeiers  I  will  not  give,  ibr 
I  aUMr  to  nDv  my  nage  with  then.  Four  were  guiky.  One  fled  from  inalice^  two  wwe 
Ined  and  eoMKmnca  to  be  hanged,  December  25th,  following.    Report  of  the  TViiU, 

t  Ibid. 

I  The  ladiaai  wM.  Paacodum  oqwm4teag.  Pascodum  meoaXfoUoek:  oquoa,  etSdi^tm 
gnst  meany ;  eag,  loMd  or  plaee. 

%  PcBopa,  roau ;  keag,  aj^^oce  of. 
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wtHhimoSne^  htahrdMU^^nky  tginmakt  huio€ik\  notMu^  ibne-o^^  jazoot\ 

In  speaking  of  the  New  Hampshire  sachems,  it  was  not  intended  that  so 
ocmspicuous  a  chief  as  BowU  should  hare  been  silently  passed  over,  and 
therefore  we  will  sive  him  a  place  here.  This  chief  has  of  late  years  become 
noted,  from  the  cvcumstance  of  his  name's  being  found  to  the  celebrated 
Whtdwrxghi  deed  of  1629.  That  deed,  it  maybe  proper  to  remark,  purported 
to  have  been  given  by  Pcmawnawag^  Runaawitiy  WehanownowUy  and  JlowU. 
The  tract  of  country  conveyed  was  included  between  the  Pascataqua  and 
Merrimack  Rivers,  and  bounded  inland  by  a  line  from  "  Pawtucket"  Falls 
in  the  latter,  and  Newichawannok  in  the  former.  It  is  pretty  certain,  now, 
that  these  sachems  gave  no  such  deed  at  the  time  specified. 

Rowi<8  was  sachem  of  the  Newichawannoks,  and  his  dwelling-place  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Pascataqua,  not  Ibr  from  Quampeagan  Falls,  in 
Berwick,  then  Klttery.  **  In  1643,  he  conveyed  the  lands  of  hu  vicinity  to 
HiMttipharty  Ckadboum ;  and  others  afterwards,  to  Spencer ;  the  former  being 
the  earliest  Indian  deed  found  upon  our  records.  It  is  certain  that  ail  the 
Indians  upon  the  river  to  its  mouth,  were  his  subjects,  though  he  was  under 
Pa8Baconaway.''t  Mr.  Huhhard  %  says,  *^  There  was  within  the  compass  of  the 
■even  years  now  current,  [about  1670,]  a  sagamore  about  Kittary,  called 
BmdB  or  BoUes :  who  laying  very  sick,  and  becurid,  (being  an  old  man,)  he  ex- 
pected some  of  the  English  that  seized  upon  his  land,  should  have  shown 
aim  that  civility,  as  to  Iwve  given  him  a  visit  in  his  aged  infirmities  and  sick- 
ness. It  matters  not  much  whether  it  was  totally  neglected  or  not ;  to  be 
sure  at  the  last,  he  sent  for  the  cfnefi  of  the  town  and  desired  a  &vor  of  them, 
viz.  that  though  he  might,  as  he  said,  challenge  [claim]  all  the  plantation  fiu* 
his  own,  where  they  dwelt,  that  yet  they  would  please  to  sell  or  give  him  a 
■mall  tract  of  land,  possibly  an  hundred  or  two  of  acres,  and  withall  desired 
it  might  be  recorded  in  the  town  book,  as  a  public  act,  that  so  his  children, 
which  he  left  behind,  might  not  be  turned  out,  like  vagabonds,  as  destitute  of 
an  habitation  amongst,  or  near  the  English,  adding  this  as  a  reason :  That  he 
knew  there  would  wortly  &11  out  a  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  English, 
all  over  the  country,  and  that  the  Indians  at  the  first  should  prevail,  and  do 
much  mischief  to  the  English,  and  kill  many  of  them :  But  after  the  third 
year,  or  after  three  years,  aH  the  Indians  which  so  did,  should  be  rooted  out, 
and  utterly  destroyed."  This  account,  the  same  author  says,  ^  is  reported  by 
Maj.  ffaldron,  Mr.  Jothua  Moodtfy  Capt  FroH^  that  live  upoiL  or  near  the 
place." 

A  chief  named  Blhtd^ioQl  was  successor  to  i2oti«,  and  in  PkUip^s  war  served 
the  Enfflish.  Why  the  word  hlind  was  prefixed  to  his  name  is  not  mentioned, 
but  probably  he  had  lost  an  eye. 

Li  1677,  the  wretched  expedient  was  resorted  to  by  the  whites,  of  employing 
the  Mohawks  against  the  Tarratines,  and  two  messengers.  Majors  Pvnehon 
and  RichanUj  were  despatched  to  their  country.  The^  were  kindly  received 
by  them,  and  promised  their  assistance.  *<Accordmffly  some  parties  of 
them  came  down  the  country,  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  first 
alarm  was  given  at  Amuskeeg  Falls ;  where  the  son  of  WonoUmtet  being 
hunting,  discovered  15  Indians  on  the  other  side,  who  called  to  him  in  a  lan- 
guage which  he  did  not  understand;  upon  which  he  fled,  and  they  fired 
near  30  guns  at  him  without  efiect.  Presently  after  this  they  were  discovered 
in  the  woods  near  Cochecha  Major  fFcd4iron  sent  out  eight  of  his  Indians, 
whereof  BUnd-fcill  was  one,  to  inake  further  discovery.  They  were  ^1 
surprised  together  by  a  company  of  the  Mohawks ;  two  or  three  escaped, 
the  others  were  either  killed  or  taken.  fftU  vnis  dragged  sway  by  his  hair ; 
and  being  wounded,  perished  in  the  woods,  on  a  neck  of  land,  fi>rmed  by  the 
confluence  of  Cochecho  and  Ising-glass  Rivers,  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  BUnd-wiWe  Neck.''§    Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  allies  of  the  English 

•  Wmamtme^  Maine,  i.  513.  f  WUIkuiuon,  i.  460.  t  ladian  Wan,  U.  81. 

^  Bettnop,  HisU  N.  H.  i.  125. 
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at  this  time;  nor  do  we  find  that  any  others  were  performed  of  a  different 
character.  Notwithstanding,  the  same  miserable  policy  was  talked  of  again 
about  nine  years  after ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  it  was  carried  into  practice. 

It  was,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  that  the  Nar- 
raganset  diief  Pesaacus  was  murdered,  as  has  been  mentioned.* 

We  had  not  thus  long  delayed  our  notice  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
chiefs,  but  from  the  untoward  circumstance  of  having  mislaid  a  valuable 
communication  concerning  him.t  The  sachem  of  whom  we  are  now  to 
speak  was  known  among  the  French  by  the  name  of  ATescambiowty  but 
among  Jthe  English  he  was  called  • 

AssACAMBUiT,^  and  AsaousomhuU^  This  chief  was  as  fiiithful  to  the 
French  as  one  of  their  own  nation ;  and  our  account  of  him  begins  in  1696^ 
when,  with  JberviUe  and  the  &mous  Montigm^  he  rendered  important  service 
in  the  reduction  of  the  English  Fort  St.  Johns,  30  November,  of  that  year. 
Being  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  French  and  Indians,  the  English  sent 
oat  8B  men  to  oppose  them,  who,  on  the  28,  were  met  and  attacked  by  a  part 
of  Ibervill^s  army,  under  MnUigny  and  ^eseamhioiiU,  and  defeated  with  tbe 
loss  of  55  men.  On  the  night  before  St  Johns  capitulated,  IbenilU,  with 
MeacambioiiU  as  his  second,  at  the  head  of  SO  men,  made  a  sally  to  biu-n  one 
part  of  the  town,  while  lyMum  and  ^ofi%ny,  with  60  others,  were  ordered 
to  fire  it  at  another  point    Botn  parties  succeeded.  § 

In  1699,  he  is  noticed  for  some  cruelty,  which,  it  was  said,  he  inflicted  upon 
a  child,  named  Thomasin  Rousts  He  having  ordered  it  to  carry  something  to 
the  water  side,  it  cried ;  he  took  a  stick  and  struck  her  down,  and  she  lay 
for  dead.  He  then  threw  her  into  the  water,  but  she  was  saved  by  another 
Indian.  She  was  an  English  captive,  and  was  soon  after  restored.  This 
account  was  handed  Dr.  JkaOkar,  by  one  who  had  just  returned  from  Casco 
Bay,  where  he  had  been  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  The  account 
closes  in  these  words :  ^  This  ,d8sa4^mhuU  hath  killed  and  taken  this  war, 
(they  tell  me,J  150  men,  women  and  children.    A  bloody  DevU."  || 

It  is  said  tnat  Mauris,  Wanungond,  and  AKOcombxat,  were  "^  three  of  the 
most  valiant  and  puissant  sachems  "  of  the  eastIF  Their  attack  upon  the  fort 
at  Casco,  in  August,  1703,  has  been  mentioned.**  In  1704,  some  of  the  Abe- 
naquis,  having  established  themselves  in  Newfoundland,  were  attacked  by  the 
English,  and  some  of  them  killed.  Whereupon  they  applied  to  Governor 
Vaudreval  for  assistance  to  repel  them,  and  he  sent  ManHgny  with  a  few 
Canadians,  who  joined  themselves  with  about  50  Abenaquis  under  NtacasnJbi- 
owt,  and  attacked  the  English  with  great  success.  They  pillaged  and  burnt 
one  fort,  and  took  many  prisoners,  ff 

In  1705,  M,  Subercaaey  having  succeeded  M.  BrotdUon  in  the  government 
of  Newfoundland,  endeavored  to  make  thorough  work  with  the  remaining 
English  there.  Their  success  was  nearly  complete,  and  here  again  JV*e«oam- 
hiovU  is  noticed  as  acting  a  conspicuous  part  Subereaa^a  army  consisted  of 
400  men4t  in  oUj  and  they  set  out  fix)m  Plaeentia  15  January,  upon  snow- 
shoes,  with  20  days'  provisiona  They  sufiered  much  fi*om  the  ngor  of  the 
weather,  and  did  not  fall  upon  the  English  until  the  26,  which  was  at  a  place 
called  Rebou.  They"  next  took  Petit  Havre.  At  St  Johns  they  found  some 
resistance,  where  the  English  now  had  two  forts,  which  were  supplied  with 
cannon  and  mortars,  and,  after  losing  five*  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  were 
oblieed  to  raise  the  siege,  in  consequence  of  want  of  powder ;  having  dam- 
aged much  of  what  they  brought  with  them  in  wadmir  rivers.  They  next 
attacked  Forrillon  and  took  it  §§    This  was  5  March.    Here  was  also  a  fort, 

«  See  B»  II.  p.  68.  note  § .         f  From  Rev.  Mr.  Felt,  of  Hamilton.       t  PenhaUow, 

4  Chariaoix,  ii.  193.  D  Magnalia,  vii.  96.  IT  PenhaUow,  6. 

••  Pa^  104,  Kb.  ill.  tt  Charlevoix,  ii.  294. 

ft  Tfaift  if  according  to  Charlevoix,  but  PenhaUow  says  600,  and  Arupach,  (Hist.  Newfound 
tancL  123.)  aftottf  600.    Charlevoix  is,  doubtless,  nearest  the  truth. 

^f  Le  BowgfiU  br^,  aprie  qttoi  Mohtiort,  qui  anoU  ameni  h  cetU  expedition  tonfidiU 
NB«CAMBioviT,yitf  iUtache  ar>ec  U»  saucagee,  et  tme  parOe  dee  Canadiens,  pew  aller  du  eUk 
4e  Carbanniert,  et  de  Bonneriete,  avec  order  de  brdler  et  de  ditrvire  toute  U  cdU,*ee  qu'il 
ejtkuda  •amperdrt  im  ««tt/  homme,  tant  la  Urreur  itoit  grande  parm  lee  Angloie,  N. 
Fkmee,  ii.  900. 
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into  which  the  inhabitants  at  first  retired,  and  endeavored  to  defend  themselvefl^ 
bat  soon  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.* 

Not  long  after  these  services  ^escctmbiowt  sailed  for  France,  and  in  1706 
visited  his  majesty,  King  Louis  XIV,  at  Versailles.  Here,  among  other  enu- 
nent  personages,  he  became  known  to  the  historian  Charlevoix,  f  The 
kinff  navinff  presented  him  an  elegant  sword,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
holding  up  Ins  hand,  ^Tfds  hand  has  sUdn  one  kjmdred  cmdfortuqfyour  maja- 
^8  ^nemtts  in  JVetr  Errand ; ''  X  and  that  whereupon,  the  King  forthwith 
knighted  him,  and  ordered  that  henceforth  a  pension  of  eight  livres  se  day  be 
allowed  him  for  life. 

•/Veieomfrumtl  returned  to  America  in  1707,  and  the  next  year  accompanied 
Eouiille  to  attack  Haverhill  in  Massachusetts.  The  French  had  intended  a 
much  more  formidable  concjuest,  and  had  engaged  bands  of  Indians  from 
ibur  nations  to  coOp^rate  with  them,  and  all  were  to  rendezvous  at  Lake 
Nikisipique,  as  they  called  VTmnipesauke  or  Winnipisiogee.  But  all  except 
the  Algonquins  and  Abenaquis  under  ^Vevcom^umtt,  having  failed  and  deserted 
them,  they  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  their  enterprise  ahogether. 
Havinff  made  known  their  situation  to  Governor  Vaudrtml^  and  requested 
his  oraers,  he  directed,  that  ^ougfa  all  the  Indians  deserted  them,  they  should 
not  give  over  the  expedition.  Dea  Chaillans  having  communicated  this  intel- 
ligence to  the  Indians,  they  entreated  him  to  lead  them  forward,  and  said  they 
would  fbllow  him  wherever  he  chose  to  go. 

From  Nikisipique  they  marched,  at  last,  with  ^fX^  men,  fell  upon  Haver- 
fail],§  and  sacked  it  The  attack  was  made,  sun  about  an  hour  high,  29 
August,  1708.  The  contest  was  short  as  the  opposition  was  feeble.  The 
English  lost  about  100  persons  by  this  irruption,  40  or  50  of  whom  were 
killed  at  Haverhill.  JVeMamfrioilif,  in  this  affair,  fought  by  the  side  of  the 
oonumander-in-chief,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valor  with  the  sword  which 
he  brought  from  France. 

Having  burned  the  fort  and  many  of  the  buildings  in  the  village,||  they 
began  to  retrace  their  step^  with  precipitation.  The  English,  having  rallied, 
formed  an  ambush  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  attacked  them  vigorously,  killing  and  wounding  manv  of  them.  In 
the  ambush  were  60  or  70F}ngli8h,  who,  afler  hansing  upon  their  flanks  for 
near  an  hour,  retreated.  In  this  last  affmr  the  French  suffered  most  In 
both  encounters,  18  men  were  wounded,  three  Indians  and  five  Frenchmen 
killed.  In  the  ambush  fell  Heiid  of  Chambly,  and  Ven^tarsy  both  officers  of 
experience ;  and  the  renowned  AssacajtAwt^  as  though,  elsewhere,  like  Achat'' 
Utf  invulnerable,  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  foot  This  last  attack  had 
the  happy  effect  of  immediately  restoring  many  of  the  prisoners. 

From  1708  to  1727,  we  hear  nothing  of  .^sacamfrutl  In  June  of  the  latter 
year,  his  death  is  recorded,  accompanied  with  a  short  account  of  him,  in  a 
newspaper  of  that  time.  Mention  is  made,  among  other  things,  that,  like 
Hereules,  he  had  a  ** famous  club"  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  on 
which  were  98  notches,  denotm?  the  number  of  ^  Enfflish  "  he  had  killed ; 
that  he  was  knighted  while  in  France,  the  insignia  of  which,  on  his  return 
home,  he  wore  upon  his  breast  in  large  letters.  In  this  newspaper  commu- 
nication he  is  styled  "•  Old  Escamhttit,**  **  formerly  the  principal  sagamore  of 
(the  now  dispersed]  tribe  of  the  Saco  or  Fi^acket  Indians."  He  probably 
went  to  resiae  among  the  St  Francis  tribe  about  1700.  He  was  restieas  when 
there  was  no  war,  ami  our  account  says,  ^  when  there  was  something  of  a 
prospect  of  setded  peace,  about  30  years  ago,  [1700,]  he  marehed  off  the 

*  Annaeh,  124.  t  Hbt.  Gen.  de  la  Nouv.  France,  ii.  916. 

X  PenkaUow.  40.  This  must  be,  we  think,  a  great  nit8re{>reientation  of  his  rtoL  speedy 
at  subaequent  aetails  will  lead  one  to  suppose.    Perhaps  be  might  have  saidy^rfy. 

%  "Um  prirent  ahrt  U  varH  de  marcher  wntre  un  viUage  appelU  Ha wrkuil.  eomp&ti  ie 
vmtcmq  h  trenU  maitona  bim  bdttM,  aoee  tm  foHf  oh  logeott  U  gouoemeur.  Ce  fori  €a)ok  tme 
garrii&n  de  trente  soldata.et  ilyen  emoit  tnt  m&inu  dix  done  ekaque  mahon." 

I  Charlewrix  says,  "  Toutea  lea  maimma  ae  dtfendireni  auaai  tr^a-Men,  et  ettrtmi  Ie  mAm 
sort  /Ty  eut  emnron  cent  Aneloia  de  tuia  dona  cea  difffrentea  attaquea ;  phuieura  outrea,  fm 
dtttmHreM  trap  tard  h  aorHr  du  fori  et  dea  medaona,  y  furent  bHkKs."  None  of  the  Eagtaik 
aeeonaU  mentioii  this,  and  it  was  doubtless  supposition,  without  foundation  in  faet 
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^und  as  n  iliff^wfV^H  oficer,  left  his  brethren  toad  travelled  towards  the  Mb- 
sifl8ip(M»  where  he  was  ^oiistaDtly  engaged  in  wars,  and  never  heard  of  tOl 
the  last  &U  he  returned  to  those  [eastern]  parts.**  This  was  probably  the 
report  among  the  English  of  New  England ;  but  m  truth  he  was  with  the 
Frenoh  in  Canada,  as  we  have  seen.  Had  PfNHAiiLOw  published  bis  Indian 
Waes  one  year  later,  he  would  not,  probably,  have  closed  his  account  as  he 
did  concerning  him.  He  says  that,  at  his  return  from  France,  he  was  so 
exalted  that  he  treated  his  countiynien  in  the  most  haughty  and  arroeant 
manner,  **  murdering  one  and  stabbing  another,  which  so  exasperated  those 
of  their  relationa,  that  they  sought  revenge,  ana  would  have  instantly  exe- 
cuted it,  but  thai  he  fled  his  country,  and  never  returned  after.'' 


CHAPTER  XL 
DcflmefMA  ^  Dem^fM,  ^ind  en^fiivihf  qf  Rtvermd  John  WilUams  and  finmS^, 

SonTiMJis  in  ii  voIuum^  and  sometimes  in  a  pamphlet,  tlje  narrative  of 
this  affiiir  had  often  been  given  to  the  world  previous  to  1774,  by  one  of  the 
princip^  actors  in  it,  whose  name  is  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and 
which  is  doubtless  ^miliar  to  every  reader  of  New  England  legenda  The 
edition  of  Mr.  WiUianu^a  work,  out  of  which  1  take  this,  was  prepared  \Sy  the 
renowned  New  England  annalist/the  Reverend  Hionuu  Prince,  and  was  the 
Stfa,  printed  at  Boston  ^  by  John  Bm^  next  door  to  the  Three  Dooes  in  Marl- 
borough Street,  1774."    u  was  a  closely  printed  8vo.  pamphlet  of  70  paces. 

It  will  be  necessarv  to  relate  some  unportant  facts  of  historical  vdue 
before  proceeding  with  the  narrative.  As  at  several  other  times,  the  pl^fi 
was  laid  early  in  1703,  in  Canada,  for  laj^n^  waste  the  whole  English  non- 
tier,  but  like  former  and  later  plans,  laid  m  that  region,  this  but  partially 
ffieceeded.  Thoiuh  the  eastern  settlements  fix>m  Casco  to  Weils  were 
destroyed,  aiMi  130  people  killed  and  captivated,  the  summer  before,  yet  the 
towns  en  the  Connecticut  had  nesrlected  their  precautionaiv  duty.  And 
•llbouffh  Governor  Dudlev  of  Massachusetts  had  but  little  while  before  been 
notified  of  the  design  of  the  French,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  guard  the 
sastern  coaet  against  the  attack.  Deerfield  had  been  palisaded  and  20 
soldiers  placed  in  ]L  but  had  been  <juartered  about  in  different  houses,  and, 
entirely  forgetting  their  duty  as  soldiers,  were  surprised  with  the  rest  of  the 
town.  The  snow  was  deep^  which  gave  the  enemy  an  ea^  entrance  over 
the  pickets.  The  FVench  were  commanded  by  JkrUl  de  KovmUe,  but  the 
commanders  of  the  Indians  remain  unknown. 

Mr.  WULiamM  thus  begins  his  narradve :  ^  On  Tuesday  the  29th  of  Feb- 
fusry,  170S-4,  pot  long  before  break  of  day,  the  enemy  came  in  like  a  flood 
upon  us ;  our  watch  beinff  unfaithful :  an  evil,  whose  awful  efiects,  in  a  sur- 
prizal  of  our  fort,  should  bespeak  all  watchmen  to  avoid,  as  they  would  not 
bring  the  charge  of  Uood  upon  themselves.  They  came  to  my  house  in  the 
bennninff  of  the  onset,  and  by  their  violent  endeavors  to  break  open  doors 
<nd  windows,  with  axes  and  hatchets,  awakened  me  out  of  sleep ;  on  which 
I  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  running  towards  the  door,  perceivea  the  enemy 
>i>akiiig  their  entrance  into  the  house.  I  called  to  awaken  two  soldiers  in 
the  chamber ;  and  returning  toward  my  bedside  for  my  arms,  the  enemy 
gfwnediately  brake  into  my  room^  I  judge  to  the  number  of  20,  with  painted 
nces,  and  hideous  acdamationa.  I  reached  up  my  hands  to  tibe  bea-tester, 
for  my  pistol,  uttering  s  short  petition  to  God,  eamecting  a  present  passage 
through  the  valley  M  the  shaaow  of  death."  <<  Taking  down  my  pistol,  I 
cocked  it,  and  out  it  to  the  breast  of  the  first  Indian  who  came  up ;  but  my 
PiiMmisnng  nre,  t  was  seized  by  3  Indians  who  disarmed  me,  and  bound 
DBS  naked,  as  I  was,  in  my  shirt,  and  so  I  stood  for  near  the  space  of  an 
«^"  Meanwhile  the  work  of  destruction  and  pillsge  was  carried  on  with 
fteat  ftuy.  One  of  the  three  who  captured  Mr.  WiOiamB  was  a  captaiDi 
S8 
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against  whopi,  bays  our  captive,  <<  the  iudgment  of  God  did  not  long  alumber ; 
for  by  sun-rising  he  received  a  mortal  shot  from  my  next  neighbors  house." 
This,  thouffh  not  a  garrison,*and  containing  but  seven  men,  withstood  the 
efforts  of  the  300  French  and  Indians  which  now  beset  them.  That  house 
remains  to  this  day,  bearing  upon  its  front  door  the  marks  of  the  hatchet.* 

After  about  two  hours  tne  enemy  took  up  their  march  firom  the  town, 
having  plundered  and  burnt  it,  and  put  47  persons  to  death,  including  those 
killed  in  making  defence.  Mrs.  ffiukma  having  lately  lain  in,  was  feeble, 
which,  without  the  scene  now  actinff  before  her,  rendered  her  case  hopeless ; 
but  to  this  was  added  the  most  shocking  murders  in  her  presence — two 
of  her  children  were  taken  to  the  door  and  killed,  also  a  black  woman  be- 
longing to  the  fiimily. 

<i  AM>ut  sun  an  hour  high,"  continues  the  redeemed  captive,  **  we  were  aU 
carried  out  of  the  house  for  a  march,  and  saw  many  of  the  houses  of  my 
neighbors  in  flames,  perceiving  the  whole  fort,  one  house  excepted,  to  be 
taken !"  ^We  were  carried  over  the  river,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  about 
a  mile  from  my  house,  where  we  foimd  a  great  number  of  our  christian 
neighbors,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  100;  nineteen  of 
whom  were  afterward  murdered  by  the  way,  and  two  starved  to  death  near 
Coos,  in  a  tima  of  sreat  scarcity,  or  famine,  the  savages  underwent  there. 
When  we  came  to  the  foot  of  our  mountain,  they  took  away  our  shoes,  and 

Sve  us  Indian  shoes,  to  prepare  us  for  our  journey."  The  army  had  lef^ 
3ir  packs  at  this  place,  and  while  they  were  getting  readv  to  decamp,  the 
few  English  that  had  escaped  at  the  town,  and  a  few  from  Hatfield,  who  had 
been  notified  of  the  fiite  of  Deerfield  by  one  or  two>  who  had  escaped  there, 
pursued,  and  in  a  meadow  between  the  town  and  the  main  body,  met  a  party 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  sharp  fight  ensued.  The  small  band  of  Elnglishmen 
did  not  retreat  until  the  main  body  under  RauvUU  were  about  to  encircle 
them,  and  then  they  left  nine  of  their  number  slain.  Such  was  the  success 
of  the  English  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  that,  fearing  a  defeat,  BovanBe 
had  ordered  the  captives  to  be  put  to  death ;  but,  fortunately,  the  bearer  of 
the  fatal  message  was  killed  by  the  way. 

Three  hundred  miles  of  a  trackless  wilderness  was  now  to  be  traversed^ 
and  that  too  at  a  season  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded ;  boughs  of 
trees  formed  the  beds  of  enceinte  women  and  little  children  for  40  daysy 
which  was  the  time  taken  for  the  journev.  The  first  day's  journey  was  but 
about  four  miles,  and  although  one  child  was  killed,  in  general  the  children 
were  treated  well ;  probably,  the  historians  say,  that  by  delivering  them  at 
Canada,  the  Indians  would  receive  a  valuable  ransom  for  them.  Mr.  WiUiamB 
proceeds :  ^  God  made  the  heathen  so  to  pity  our  children,  that  though  they 
bad  several  wounded  persons  of  their  own  to  cany  upon  their  shoulderi^ 
for  30  miles  before  they  came  to  the  river,  [the  Connecticut  30  miles  above 
Deerfield,]  yet  they  carried  our  children,  uncapable  of  traveling,  in  theii 
arms,  and  upon  their  shouldiers." 

At  the  first  encampment  some  of  tne  Indians  got  drunk  with  liquor  they 
found  at  Deerfield,  and  in  their  ra^e  killed  Mr.  ffiUianu^s  negro  man,  and 
caused  the  escape  of  a  Mr.  .Alexander,  In  the  morning  Mr.  nlUiams  was 
ordered  before  the  commander-in-chie^  (he  considering  him  the  principal  of 
the  captives,)  and  ordered  to  inform  the  other  captives,  that  if  any  more  at- 
tempted to  escape,  the  rest  should  be  put  to  death.  In  tiie  second  day's  march 
occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  WUlianu,  the  affecting  account  of  which  we  will  mve 
nearly  in  the  language  of  her  husband.  At  the  upper  part  of  Deerfield 
meadow  it  became  necessary  to  cross  Green  River.  Tlie  Indian  that  cap- 
tured Mr.  ffiUiama  was  unwilling  that  he  should  speak  to  the  other  captives ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  that  Indian  captain  beinff  appointed 
to  command  in  the  rear,  he  had  another  master  put  over  him,  who  not  only 
allowed  him  to  speak  to  others,  but  to  walk  with  his  wife,  and  assist  her  along. 
This  was  their  last  meeting,  and  she  very  calmly  told  lum  that  her  strengm 
was  failing  &st,  and  that  he  would  soon  lose  her.    She  spoke  no  discoura- 

*  See  Col.  HoyVg  Ant.  Kesear.  which,  we  are  §lad  to  observe,  is  the  best  volume  of  New 
Eaglaod  Indian  wars  that  has  yet  appeared. 
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png  wordfl)  or  complained  of  the  hardness  of  her  fortune.  The  company 
soon  came  to  a  halt,  and  Mr.  WUlianu^s  old  master  resumed  his  former 
station,  and  ordered  him  into  the  van,  and  his  wife  was  ohliged  to  travel 
unaided.  They  had  now  arrived  at  Green  River,  as  we  have  related.  This 
they  passed  bv  wading,  although  the  current  was  very  rapid,  (which  was  the 
cause,  no  doubt,  of  its  not  being  fit>zen  over,)  and  about  two  feet  in  depth. 
After  passing  this  river,  they  had  to  ascend  a  steep  mountain.  ''No sooner," 
says  Mr.  Ifuliams, ''  had  I  overcome  the  difficulty  of  that  ascent,  but  I  w^as 
permitted  to  sit  down,  and  be  unburthened  of  my  pack.  I  sat  pitying  those 
who  were  behind,  and  intreated  my  master  to  let  me  go  down  and  help  my 
wife ;  but  he  refused.  I  asked  each  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  passed  by  me, 
aAer  her,  and  heard,  that  passing  through  the  above  said  river,  she  fell  down 
and  was  plunged  all  over  m*  the  water ;  after  which  she  travelled  not  far, 
for  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  savage  who  took 
her  slew  her  with  his  hatchet  at  one  suroke."  The  historians  have  left  us  no 
record  of  the  character  of  this  lady,  but  from  the  account  left  us  by  her 
husband,  she  was  a  most  amiable  companion.  She  was*  the  only  daughter  of 
Reverend  EUazer  Mather,  minister  of  Northampton,  by  his  wife  Esther, 
daughter  of  Reverend  John  Warham,  who  came  from  England  in  1630. 

The  second  night  was  spent  at  an  encampment  in  die  northerly  part  of 
what  is  now  Beniardstown,  and  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  day  a  young 
woman  and  child  were  killed  and  scalped.  At  this  camp  a  council  was  helu 
upon  the  propriety  of  putting  Mr.  WiUxam&  to  death,  hut  his  master  prevailed 
on  the  rest  to  save  his  life ;  ror  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  he  should  receive 
a  high  price  for  his  ransom.  The  fourth  day  brought  them  to  Connecticut 
River,  about  30  miles  above  Deerfield.  Here  the  wounded,  children  and  bag- 
m;e  were  put  into  a  kind  of  sleigh,  and  passed  with  facility  upon  the  river. 
£very  day  ended  the  sufiering  and  captivity  of  one  or  more  of  the  prisoners. 
The  case  of  a  younff  woman  named  Mary  Brooks^  was  one  to  excite  excess- 
ive pity,  and  it  is  beueved,  that  had  the  Indians  been  the  sole  directors  of  the 
captives,  such  cases  could  hardly  have  occurred.  This  young  woman,  being 
tnednUj  and  walking  upon  the  ice  in  the  river,  often  fell  down  upon  it, 
probably  with  a  bur&en  upon  her;  which  caused  premature  labor  the  fol- 
lowing niehL  Being  now  unfitted  for  the  journey,  her  master  deliberately 
told  her  sne  must  be  put  to  death.  With  ereat  composure  she  got  liberty  of 
him  to  go  and  take  leave  of  her  minister.  She  told  him  she  was  not  afraid  of 
<lcath,  and  after  some  consoling  conversation,  she  returned  and  was  executed! 
This  was  March  8. 

At  the  mouth  of  a  river  ance  known  as  WiUumu^s  River,  upon  a  Sunday,  the 
captives  were  permitted  to  assemble  around  their  minister,  and  he  preached  a 
SRrmon  to  them  from  Lam.  L 18.  At  the  mouth  of  White  River  RounUe  divided 
his  force  into  several  parties,  and  they  took  different  routes  to  the  St  Lawrence. 

In  a  few  instances  the  captives  were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  by  the 
French,  and  the  others  were  at  the  different  lodges  of  the  Indians. 

During  his  captivity,  Mr.  fF%Uiam8  visited  various  places  on  the  St  Law- 
rence. At  Montreal  be  was  humanely  treated  by  Governor  VaudrtviL  In 
his  interviews  with  the  French  Jesuits  he  uniformly  found  them  using  every 
endeavor  to  convert  him  and  others  to  their  religion.  However,  most  of  tibe 
captives  remained  steady  in  the  Protestant  faith.  And  in  ITOiS,  fifty-seven 
of  them  were  by  a  flaff-ahip  conveyed  to  Boston.  A  considerable  number 
^unaiued  in  Canada,  and  never  returned,  among  whom  was  ITufiioe  WtUiamt, 
daughter  of  the  minister.  She  became  a  firm  catholic,  married  an  Indian, 
by  whom  she  had  several  children,  and  spent  her  days  in  a  wirwam.  She 
visited  Deerfield  with  her  Lidian  husliand,  dressod  in  Indian  st^e,  and  was 
undly  received  by  her  fiiends.  All  attempts  to  regain  her  were  inefiectual. 
Reverend  lUeaxer  fftUiams,  late  a  missionary  to  the  Greenbav  Indians,  is  a 
descendant    He  was  educated  by  the  friends  of  missions  in  New  England. 

In  the  History  of  Canada  by  Cfuarkvaixy  the  incursions  undertaken  by  the 
French  and  Indians  are  cenerally  minutely  recorded ;  but  thb  against  I)eer« 
field  he  has  unaccountably  summed  up  in  a  dozen  lines  of  his  work.  The 
foUowing  is  the  whole  passage :      ' 

In  the  end  of  autumn,  17&»  the  English,  despairing  of  securing  the  In« 
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dians,  made  several  exeunions  into  their  country,  and  masaacred  all  each  as 
thev  could  surprise.  Upon  this,  the  chiefs 'demanded  aid  of  M.  dt  VaudrtuU^ 
and  he  sent  tfaeoi  during  the  winter  250  men  imder  the  command  of  the 
Sieur  Hcrid  dt  RoumUe,  a  reformed  lieut^iaut,  who  took  the  place  of  hia 
already  renowned  father,  whose  age  and  infirmities  prevented  his  under- 
taking such  great  expeditions.  Four  others  of  his  children  accompanied 
Roumlle,  who  in  their  tour  surprised  the  English,  killed  many  of  them,  and 
made  140  of  them  prisoners.  The  French  lost  but  three  solmersi  and  some 
savages,  but  BowiUe  was  himself  wounded.* 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

VmiauM  incidents  in  the  history  of  tks  Jftio  England  Indians,  emJbraeing  stvorad 
important  events,  with  a  sequel  to  some  previous  memoirs. 

He  felt  hit  Hfe't  blood  freexing  ik*t ; 

Ha  gramd  hia  bow,  hii  l«uce,  aod  alMl ; 
He  was  of  Wampanoaf '•  laat. 

To  die  were  eaay — not  to  yieM. 
ffis  ayei  were  fixed  apon  the  aky ; 

He  naped  aa  oa  the  fiouod  be  All  i 
None  but  hia  foes  to  aee  him  die  — 

Nooe  but  his  foes  his  death  to  tell. 

The  performances  of  one  ComdiuSf  **  the  Dutchman,"  in  Philip's  war,  an» 
very  obscurely  noticed  in  the  histories  of  the  times,  none  of  them  giving  us 
even  his  surname ;  and  we  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  given  the  amount  of 
what  has  before  been  published.  I  am  now  able  to  add  concerning  hkn,  that 
his  name  was  Comditts  Conaert ;  that  the  last  time  he  went  out  against  tbe 
Indians,  he  served  about  six  weeks ;  was  captain  of  the  forlorn  hope  in  the 
Quabaog  expedition,  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  Philip's  war ;  marched 
also  to  Groton  and  Chelmsford,  and  was  discharged  from  service,  ^  being 
ready  to  depart  the  country,"  October  13,  1675.  It  was  probably  in  his 
Quabaog  expedition  that  he  committed  the  barbarous  exploit  upon  ^  an  old 
Indian,"  the  account  of  which  has  been  given ;  it  was  doubtless  during  the 
same  expedition,  which  appears  to  have  terminated  in  September,  that  **  he 
brought  round  bve  Indians  to  Boston,"  who,  being  cast  into  prison,  were 
afterwards  **  delivered  to  Mr.  StJomtd  Snrimpton,  to  be  under  his  employ  on 
Noddle's  Island,"  subject  **to  the  order  of  the  council."  I  shall  here  pass  to 
some  further  account  of  the  money  of  the  Indians. 

We  have  quoted  the  comical  account  of  the  money  of  the  Indians  of  New 
England,  by  John  Josselyn,  and  will  now  quote  the  graphic  and  sensible  one 
given  bv  tne  unfortunate  John  Lcujosonf  in  his  account  of  Carolina,  of  the 
money  m  use  among  the  southern  Indians.  <* Their  money,"  he  says,  ''is  of 
different  sorts,  but  all  made  of  shells,  which  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Caro- 
lina, beinff  very  large  and  hard,  and  difficult  to  cut  Some  English  smiths 
have  tried  to  drill  this  sort  of  sheD  money,  and  thereby  thought  to  get  an 
advantaffe,  but  it  proved  so  hard  that  nothing  could  be  gained ;"  and  Morton^ 
in  his  New  English  Canaan,  savs  that,  although  some  of  the  EInglish  in  New 
England  have  tried  <*  by  example  to  make  the  like,  vet  none  hath  ever  attained 
to  anv  perfection  in  the  composure  of  them,  so  but  that  the  salvages  have 
found  a  great  difference  to  be  in  tbe  one  and  the  other ;  and  have  known  the 
counterfeit  beads  from  those  of  their  own  making ;  and  have,  and  doe  slight 
tbeUL"  Hence  the  conclusion  of  Joasdyn,  befbre  extracted,  namely,  that 
**  neither  Jew  nor  devil  could  counterfeit  the  money  of  the  Indians."  Mr. 
liOWBon  continues:  ''The  Indians  often  make,  of  the  same  kind  of  sheUs  aa 
tfaoae  of  which  their  money  is  made,  a  sort  of  gorget,  which  they  wear  about 

*  Histoiro  Generale  de  la  Nouv.  France,  it.  290. 
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their  necks  in  a  stfing ;  so  it  hangs  on  their  collar,  whereon  sometimes  is 
engraven  a  cross,  or  some  odd  sort  of  fi^re  which  comes  next  in  their  fancy. 
There  are  otiier  sorts  valued  at  a  doeskin,  yet  the  gorgets  will  sometimes  sell 
for  three  or  four  buckskins  ready  dressed.  There  be  others,  that  eight  of 
them  go  readily  for  a  doeskin ;  but  the  general  and  current  species  of  all  the 
Indians  in  Carolina,  and  I  b6lieve,.all  over  the  continent,  as  far  as  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  is  that  which  we  call  Peak,  and  Ronoak,  but  Peak  more  especially. 
This  is  that  which  at  New  York  they  call  Wampum^  and  have  used  it  as 
current  money  amongst  the  inhabitants  for  a  great  many  years.  Five  cubits 
of  this  purchase  a  dressed  doeskin,  and  seven  or  eight  buy  a  dressed  buck- 
skin. To  make  this  Peak  it  cost  the  English  five  or  ten  times  as  much  as 
they  could  get  for  it,  whereas  it  cost  the  Indians  nothing  because  they  set 
no  value  upon  their  time,  and  therefore  have  no  competition  to  fear,  or  that 
others  will  take  its  manufacture  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  made  by  grinding 
the  pieces  of  shell  upon  stone,  and  is  smaller  than  the  small  end  of  a  tobaec<v 
pipe,  or  large  wheat-straw.  Four  or  five  of  these  make  an  inch,  and  eveiy 
one  is  to  be  driUed  through  and  made  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  so  strung  as 
beads  are.  A  cubit,  of  the  Indian  measure,  contains  as  much  in  length  as 
will  reach  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  They  never  stand 
to  question,  whether  it  be  a  tall  man  or  a  short  one  that  measures  it.  If  this 
wampum-peak  be  black  or  purple,  as  some  part  of  that  shell  is,  then  it  is 
twice  the  value.  The  drilling  is  the  most  difficult  and  tedious  part  of  the 
manufacture.  It  is  done  by  sticking  a  nail  in  a  cane  or  reed,  which  they  roll 
upon  their  thighs  with  their  right  hand,  while  with  their  left  they  apply  the 
bit  of  shell  to  the  iron  point  out  especially  in  making  their  ranoaky  four  of 
which  wUi  scarce  make  one  length  of  wampum.  Such  is  the  money  of  the 
Indians,  with  which  you  may  buy  all  they  have.  It  is  their  mammon,  (as  our 
money  is  to  us,)  that  entices  and  persuades  them  to  do  any  thing,  part  with 
their  captives  or  slaves,  and,  sometimes,  even  their  wives*  and  dauffhters* 
chastity.  With  it  they  buy  off  murderers ;  and  whatever  a  man  can  do  that 
is  ill,  this  wampum  will  quit  him  of^  and  make  him,  in  their  opinion,  good 
and  virtuous,  though  never  so  black  before."    To  return  to  tlie  chiefs. 

Of  the  Narraganset  Indian  Carman  very  little  had  been  found  when  he  was 
noticed  before,  and  it  is  but  little  that  we  can  now  add  concerning  the 
**  cheifTe  counceller  "  of  the  ^  old  crafty  sachem  ^  of  Niantik.  It  appears  that 
in  the  month  of  September,  1675,  Connan  was  in  Boston,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  as  an  ambassador  by  the  Narraganset  sachems,  and  especially  by 
Nini^et ;  and  alttiough  Ninigret  was  a  peace-maker,  and  had  not  been  any 
how  implicated  in  the  war  then  going  on,  yet,  such  was  the  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace  against  all  Indians,  that  it  was  not  deemed  safe  for  even  a  friend  from 
among  them  to  walk  alone  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  On  the  evening  of  the 
28th  of  September,  as  Cormafif  now  an  old  man,  was  walking  through  one 
of  the  streets,  guanied  by  persons  on  each  side  of  him,  a  certain  miscreant, 
named  fVUliam  Smiik,  ran  furiously  against  him,  and  thus  separating  him 
from  those  about  him,  did,  by  another  motion,  strike  his  feet  from  under  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  head  and  shoulders  came  in  violent  contact  with 
the  ground,  very  seriouslv  injuring  him.  Complaint  having  been  made  to 
the  governor  and  council,  they  had  both  SmUh  and  Carman  brought  before 
them  the  next  day,  and  the  charge  against  the  former  being  established  by 
the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Puiering,  who  saw  the  fact  committed,  '^tha 
court,  in  hearing  of  the  case,  judsea  it  meet  to  bear  due  testimony  against 
such  abuse,  and  sentence  the  aaid  Smith  to  pay,  as  a  fine  to  the  country,  the 
sum  of  forty  shillings,  or  be  whipt  with  ten  stripes ;  also  to  pjay  the  said 
CorniAn  for  his  damage  the  sum  or  ten  shillings  in  money."  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the  honorable  court,  unless 
they  seriously  thought  that  the  ground  on  which  poor  old  Carman  fell  was 
hurt  four  times  as  much  as  he  was !  If  this  was  not  its  reason,  why  should 
jR>rty  shillings  be  paid  to  the  country  and  only  ten  to  CoasiAN  ? 

As  new  local  and  other  histories  appear,  and  the  decaying  manuscripts  are 
put  in  a  situation  and  condition  to  be  conveniently  consulted,  new  lights  are 
daily  reflected  on  the  dark  passages  of  our  history.    The  presence  of  jVantm- 

' at  the  battle  of  Pawtucket,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Petrse's 
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fight,  has  been  aueetioned  by  a  very  excellent  local  hiBtorian,  Mr.  Bibs,  in 
hie  history  of  Rehoboth,  but,  as  I  apprehend,  from  a  misconstruction  of  some 
passages  in  Hubbard's  Narrative,  especially  from  that  passage  where  it  is 
said  that  Nan untenoo,  when  surprised  bv  Denison's  men,  *^wa8  divertising 
himself  with  the  recital  of  Captain  Peiraeg  slaughter,  surprised  by  his  men  a 
few  days  before."  It  is  true  that  this  sentence,  will  admit  of  two  construc- 
tions, either  that  the  chief  was  diverting  himself  by  recounting  to  his  men 
his  particular  acts  in  that  tragedy,  or  by  a  general  account  of  its  progress,  or 
that  they  were  diverting  him ;  the  former  would  be  by  no  means  improbable, 
especially  if  some  of  those  about  him  had  not  been  in  the  action,  which 
would  not  be  at  all  strange,  as  numbers  of  them  were,  doubtless,  strolling 
upon  hunting  and  other  expeditions  when  the  battle  was  fought.  That 
Nanuntenoo  ^d  not  leave  the  Connecticut  River  until  the  ^^  first  week  in 
April "  cannot  be  true,  nor  by  that  loosely  stated  date  does  Hubbard  refer  to 
his  leaving  the  Connecticut,  but  to  ''about  the  time"  of  his  capture.  lif'  he 
refers  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  river,  he  refers  to  his  men  also,  who,  he 
says,  did  not  leave  until  after  he  did;  but  it  was  his  men  that  defeated  Peirse. 
These  are  all  the  lights  we  are  able  to  throw  on  that  great  event,  and  must 
here  leave  it  in  the  same  doubt  we  found  it,  and  which  is  ever,  niost  likely, 
to  shroud  it 
It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  give  sketches  of  some  of  the 

Erominent  English  captains,  or  others,  who  were  conspicuous  in  Indian 
istory,  but  our  design  and  limits  both  preclude  such  digressions,  and  we 
cannot  indulge  in  but  a  few.  In  a  recent  ramble  in  the  Hill  burying-grOundt 
in  Middleborough,  I  discovered  the  grave  of  a  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Souih- 
worth,  upon  the  head-stone  of  which  it  is  inscribed  that  he  died  January 
14,  1710,  in  his  G2d  year;  he  was  therefore  about  28  in  the  time  of  Philip's 
war,  and  is,  very  probably,  the  same  who  distinguished  himself  on  many 
occasions  under  Captain  Church.  He  lies  among  a  group  of  graves  of  his 
family  connections.  We  did  not  intentionally  omit  to  notice  the  death  of  his 
commander  in  another  chapter.  Colonel  Church  died  on  the  17  of  Januar}', 
1718,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  and  lies  buried  at  Compton  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1639,  and  not  long  aner  removed  to 
Duxbury  with  his  father.*  He  was  a  housewright  by  trade,  as  were  his  father 
and  one  or  two  pf  his  brothers.  How  many  he  had  1  am  not  sure,  but  Caleb 
and  Joseph  are  mentioned,  and  a  sister  who  married  an  Irish,  and  lived  in 
Compton. .  In  1674  he  bought  land  of  the  government  and  removed  to 
Sogkonate,  the  then  Indian  name  of  the  tract  of  country  since  Compton. 
Here  he  was  prosperously  making  a  farm  when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  and 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  improvements.  Possessing  a  remarkably  active  mind, 
vigorous  body,  and  glowing  patriotism,  he  was  not  long  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  war,  engaging  in  it  without  reward  as  a  volunteer;  and  our  previous 
pages  have  shown  that  he  raised  himself  to  the  chief  military  place  in  tlie 
country,  and  several  civil  offices  of  honor.  After  Philip's  war  Colonel  Church 
resided  at  Bristol,  then  at  Fall  River,  and,  lastly,  again  at  Sogkonate ;  in  each 
of  which  places  he  left  a  good  estate.  In  his  latter  years  he  had  become 
very  corpulent,  and  burdensome  to  himself.  The  morning  before  his  death 
he  visited  his  sister,  Mrs.  Irish,  about  two  miles  from  his  residence,  on  horse- 
back ;  returning  home,  his  horse  stumbled,  and  threw  him  with  such  force 
upon  the  ground  that  a  blood-vessel  was  broken,  and  he  died  in  about  12 
hours  after.  He  married  Mrs.  Alice  South  worth,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  one  daughter.  One  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  published  ^The  Entertaining 
History  of  Philip's  War,"  which  has  been  published  in  4to.,  8vo.,  12mo.,  and 
is  authority  in  all  matters  where  Church  was  himself  concerned. 

We  have  next  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  Indian  letters,  pending  the 
redemption  of  Mra  Rowlandson.  Those  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
book  were  copied  from  a  transcript  made  at  the  time  they  were  received  from 
the  Indians,  but  a  recurrence  to  the  originals  has  supplied  the  following 
additions.  JSTepanetj  when  sent  out  on  the  3  April,  1676,  as  noted  oo  page 
90,  bad^with  him  the  following  letter  from  Governor  Leverett: 

■ 

*  His  biographers  have  said  that  he  was  bom  at  Duxbury  *,  but  Judge  Davis  {nfonned 
that  he  waa  bom  at  Plymouth,  and  tliat  some  records  he  had  seen  there  were  his  authority. 
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"  fbr  the  Indian  Sagamores  and  people  (hat  are  in  warre  agmnst  tu, — Intelli- 
gence is  come  to  us  that  you  have  some  Enelish,  especially  women  and 
children,  in  captivity  among  vou.  We  have  therefore  sent  the  messenger 
ofiering  to  redeem  them,  eitner  for  payment  in  goods  or  wampom,  or  by 
exchange  of  prisoners.  We  desire  your  answer  by  this  our  messenger,  what 
price  you  demand  fbr  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  or  if  you  will  exchange 
for  Indians.  If  you  have  any  among  you  that  can  write  your  answer  to  tins 
our  message,  we  desire  it  in  writing;  and  to  that  end  have  sent  paper,  pen, 
and  incke  by  the  messenger.  If  you  lett  our  messenger  have  free  accesse  to 
j-ou,  freedome  of  a  safe  retume,  wee  are  willing  to  doe  the  like  by  any  mes- 
senger of  yours,  provided  he  come  unarmed,  and  caiTy  a  white  nag  upon  a 
stane,  visible  to  bM9  scene,  which  we  take  a»a  flagge  of  truce,  and  is  used  by 
civilized  nations  in  time  of  warre,  when  any  messengers  are  sent  in  a  way 
of  treaty,  which  we  have  done  by  our  messenger.  In  testimony  whereof  I 
have  set  to  my  hand  and  seal. 

John  ^eterbtt,  GfcwV. 

Boston,  31  Marchj  1676.    Passed  by  the  council. 

Edward  Rawson,  SecrdaryP 

The  answer  returned  to  this  letter  is  that  printed  on  page  dO,  which  doea 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  original ;  and  the  English  at  Boston  imme- 
diately complied  with  the  request  of  the  Indians,  by  sending  two  messengers 
to  renew  the  negotiation,  ^y  these  messengers  an  answer  was  returned, 
written  by  James  the  Printer,  as  follows : 

**  Ihr  the  Governor  and  CovneU  at  Boston :  —  The  Indians,  Tom  N^OMnomf 
and  Peter  TcAalimmea,  hath  brought  us  letter  from  you  about  the  ESnglisn 
captives,  especially  for  Mrs.  Rolanson,  The  answer  is,  I  am  sorrow  that  I 
have  don  much  wrong  to  you :  and  yet,  I  say,  the  fiiult  is  lay  upon  you ;  fbr 
when  we  begun  to  qiiarrefl  at  first  with  Plimouth  men,  I  did  not  think  that 
you  should  have  so  much  trouble  as  now  is :  therefore  I  am  willing  to  heare 
your  desire  about  the  captives.  Therefore  we  desire  you  to  sent  Mr.  Rolon- 
son  and  goodman  Kettle  (for  their  wives)  and  these  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter, 
to  redeeme  their  wives :  They  shall  come  and  go  very  safely :  Whereupon, 
wee  ask  Mrs.  Rolonson,  how  much  your  husband  willing  to  give  for  you  ? 
Shee  give  on  answer,  20  pound  in  goods :  but  John  Kettel's  wife  could  not 
tel.    And  the  rest,  captives,  may  be  spoken  of  hereafter.'* 

When  this  letter  was  taken  to  Boston,  the  governor  immediately  despatched 
another.  «*  To  the  Iniian  Sachems  ahovt  ffaSiuseL  —  We  received  your  letter 
by  Tom  and  Peter,  which  doth  not  answer  ours  to  you ;  neither  is  it  sub- 
scribed by  the  sachems ;  nor  hath  it  any  date,  which  we  know  your  scribe, 
Jotucs  Printer,  doth  well  understand  should  he.  We  have  sent  the  said  Tom 
And  Peter  againe  to  you,  expecting  you  will,  speedily,  by  them,  give  us  a  plaine 
and  direct  answer  to  our  last  letter,  and  if  you  have  any  thing  more  to  pro- 
pound to  us,  wee  desire  to  have  it  from  you  imder  your  hands,  by  these  our 
niesseiigers,  and  you  shall  have  a  speedy  answer.  Dated  at  Boston,  28  April, 
1676.'*  Such  are  all  the  additions  we  are  able  to  make  to  that  memorable 
negotiation,  which  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  Philip's  reverses  and 
final  overthrow. 

Of  a  chief  so  prominent  as  Madokawando,  we  are  fflad  to  be  able  at  any 
time  to  extend  our  memoir,  for,  in  our  opinion,  few  leaders  of  any  country 
appear  to  better  advantage.  Taking  nothing  but  what  his  enemies  nave  said 
of  him,  we  have  much  to  admire.  No  warrior  was  ever  more  humane  to 
prisoners  than  Madokawando,  where  he  commanded  in  person.  He  entered 
into  the  war  against  the  English  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  but  when  he 
had  once  ^stepped  in,**  they  found  him  no  common  foe.  Repeated  depreda- 
tions from  the  whites  at  length  brought  him  into  the  field ;  the  desolation  of 
Yoik  followed ;  its  inhabitants  were  nearly  all  killed  or  led  into  captivity,  the 
particulars  of  which  we  have  already  related.  Before  Wells  he  was  not  so 
"Qccessful,  but  for  that  failure  he  is  not  accountable,  as  the  expedition  against 
it  Was  under  the  direction  of  two  prominent  French  officers.  His  preserva- 
fi<>o  and  liberation  of  Thomas  Cobbet  were  acts  of  pure  humanity. 
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Whether  the  expeditioo  against  GrotOD  was  under  the  unroeHiate  direction 
€€  Madokawando,  or  not,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  was,  without  doubt, 
executed  under  the  oonunand  of  one  of  his  chief  captains,  the  noted  Moxuif 
or,  aa  he  was  sometimes  called,  Toxut.  That  place  was  laid  waste  on  the 
37th  of  July,  1694;  22  people  were  killed,  and  13  led  into  captivity.  The 
scalps  of  the  unfortunate  slain  were  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Governor 
Dvntenae  by  MadMtwando  himself. 

At  the  destruction  of  York  was  taken  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dumster, 
and  our  authority  made  us  say  that  Mrs.  Dummer  died  in  captivity,  but  we 
are  now  assured,  by  other  testimony,*  that  she  lived  to  return  out  of  captivity, 
having  been  redeemed.  For  such  termination  of  a  wretched  fiite  she  was^ 
no  doubt,  indebted  to  Madokaumnda. 

This  chief  seems  to  have  had  unlimited  control  over  the  countnr  upon  the 
Peaobecot  River,  as  has  been  seen  from  what  we  have  already  before  stated ; 
judging  from  the  amount  of  property  paid  him,  firom  time  to  time,  for  sundry 
tracts  of  his  country.  Yet,  though  we  are  satisfied  that  the  amounts  he 
received  were  large,  still  the^  are  expressed  in  such  vaj^e  terms  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  an^  thing  like  a  tolerable  notion  of  their  extent  One 
testifies  that,  for  a  certain  tract  of  land,  Madokawando  <*  received  a  large 
amount  of  money ; "  another,  that  he  received  a  hatful ;  and  a  third  states  it 
to  have  been  <*a  hatfyl  of  pieces  of  eight*' \ 

We  have  said  that  the  great  sachem  was  succeeded  at  his  death  by  ffena- 
moveiy  and  at  the  same  time  '^Moxue  seemed  his  successor."  We  find  nothing 
yet  to  vary  this  statement,  but  in  explanation  we  woidd  note  that  Wenamovet 
appears  not  to  have  been  a  war  chie(  or  in  anv  other  way  very  conspicuous, 
except  as  a  counsellor;  and  though  in  name  the  successor  of  Madokawando^ 
yet  was  willing  to  let  *<  fierce  Moxum  **  bear  his  well-earned  title  of  chief  in 
all  matters  of  war. 

One  of  the  most  signal  exploits  of  Alorus  was  the  capture  of  Pemmaquid, 
on  the  2d  of  August,  1689,  From  this  place  his  men  led  16  of  the  English 
into  a  most  miserable  captivitv,  whence  but  very  few  ever  returned.  A  con- 
siderable number  were  killed  before  the  fort  was  taken,  among  whom  was 
the  worthy  Captain  (hdes ;  three  other  captains  were  also  slain,  and  the  fort 
capitulated  the  second  day,  and  all  withm  it  were  sufiSsred  to  leave  it  and 
return  to  the  English  settlements  in  safety.  % 

We  have  seen  that  the  chief  Bomauen  was  intrapped  and  thrown  into 

E risen  in  Boston,  in  1694^  He  was  also  a  prisoner  there  four  years  after, 
aving  probably  been  retained  all  this  time  to  restrain  acts  of  barbarity  on 
white  captives ;  and  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  been  the  leader  at  Groton, 
which  probably  had  some  influence  in  lengthening  his  captivity,  but  it  is  not 
now  a  question  who  the  leader  was  in  that  8anguinai7  exploit.  Mr.  John 
Oylet  returned  out  of  a  ten  years'  captivity  in  1698,  and  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber of  that  year,  he  says  he  was  sent  for  by  Lieutenant-Governor  SiougkUmf 
to  inteipret  a  conference  with  Bomazeen  and  other  Indians  then  in  jail.  This 
same  Mr.  Oy^«,  afterwards  captain  of  Fort  George,  went  as  interpreter  with 
Captain  Southack  in  the  province  galley  to  the  eastern  shores,  for  the  ransom 
and  exctiange  of  captives.  Our  chief  was  at  this  time  exchanged,  and  the 
galley  returned  to  Boston  in  December,  1698. 

Whether,  upon  mere  suspicion,  injury  was  added  to  crime  in  the  case  of 
Bomazeeuj  we  cannot,  upon  our  slender  evidence,  aver ;  but  if  it  were  a  parallel 
case  to  that  of  the  seizure  and  death  of  El^eremet  and  Honquidj  or,  as  others 
write  his  name,  Jihanqwdy  Menquid,  &c.,  it  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  in 
atrocity.  There  are  no  facts  to  show  that  J&enquid  had  been  an  enemy  to 
the  English,  or,  if  an  enemy,  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  any  depredations. 
Notwithstanding  it  is  a  custom  among  some  tribes  of  Indians  to  obliterate 
all  remembrance  of  the  dead,  their  near  connections,  it  was  by  no  means 
common  among  all  tribes,  for  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  manv 
instances  where  the  name  of  a  noted  chief  has  been  pwpetuated,  both 

*  CheenUaf't  Eecleriastical  Sketches  of  Maine,  p.  10. 

t  The  printed  treaty  of  174S,  and  authorities  ut  ncpra. 

X  Namtive  ^Jokn  QyUt,  as  pnMislied  ia  cor ''  hidiaa  Captivities." 
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among  the  western  as  weil  as  among  the  eastern  Indians.  Menqmd  was 
killed  hy  Captain  Chubh  m  1696,  and  in  1725  there  was  another  chief  of  the 
same  name,  of  equal  distinction.  And  he  deserves  some  notice  in  this  place, 
as  do  many  others.  While  Captain  LowweU  was  on  his  march  against  the 
Pequawkets,  measures  were  heing  devised  in  Boston  for  a  peace  with  the 
eastern  Indians.  There  were,  at  the  same  time,  several  Indians  there,  some 
as  prisoners  and  others  as  hostages,  and  the  English  concluded  to  send  some 
of  them  out  to  invite  their  countrymen  to  come  to- Boston  to  settle  difficulties; 
accordingly  Saquaarexis  and  J^ebint,  one  a  hostage  and  the  other  a  captive, 
were  despatched  upon  that  business.  They,  ''a'd^r  some  time,"  returned  and 
reported,  **  that  the  Indians  were  generally  disposed  to  a  peace,  for  that  the 
losses  they  met  with,  and  the  daily  terror  they  were  under,  made  their  lives 
miserable.  After  this  they  went  out  again,*'  and  meeting  with  several  others 
of  their  countrymen,  received  further  assurances  of  a  general  desire  Ibr 
peace.  Whereupon  commissionera  were  sent  with  those  two  Indians  to 
Fort  St  George,  to  procure  a  meeting  of  chiefs  and  to  make  a  treaty.  They 
arrived  there  on  the  Sd  July,  and  on  the  14th  thirteen  chiefs  had  assembled, 
not  at  the  fort,  but  at  a  safe  distance  therefrom,  fearing  treachery  from  their 
white  brethren  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  they  had  experienced  not 
many  days  before.*  However,  afler  considerable  parleying,  in  which  the 
Indians  made  the  English  swear  by  their  God,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  their  intentions  were  of  a  tenor  with  their  pretensions,  the  parties  came 
together. 

The  battle  of  Pequawket  was  recent,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Indians 
Iiad  become  conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  did  not  urge  their  wrongs  at 
this  meeting,  although,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  country,  0ut  seemed  deter- 
mined to  have  peace  on  any  terms.  They  did  indeed,  to  the  demand  of  the 
English,  **  Why  they  had  made  war  upon  them  ?"  reply,  that  it  was  because 
they  had  taken  up  their  land,  even  to  Cape  Newagen ;  and  not  only  seized 
upon  their  lands  to  that  place  westward,  but  that  they  had  there  beaten  two 
of  their  men  to  death.  To  this  the  English  commissioners  answered :  "  The 
lands  are  ours,  and  we  can  show  you  they  were  fairlv  bought  of  your  fathere ; 
and  if  your  men  were  beaten  to  death  by  the  English,  it  was  your  business 
to  complain  to  our  government,  and  not  to  make  war."  This  seems  to  have 
silenced  the  poor  Indians,  and  we  hear  nothing  further  from  them  at  this 
time  but  an  earnest  desire  that  peace  might  be  concluded,  or  that  a  cessation 
of  arms  might  take  place.  The  commissioners  informed  them  that  they  had 
not  power  to  grant  a  cessation  of  arms,  but  said  that,  probably,  if  a  deputation 
of  their  chiefs  would  go  to  Boston,  it  might  be  granted  by  their  government 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  two  chiera,  Loron^  or,  as  he  was  sometimes 
called,  Soffuaaramy  now  an  old  and  venerable  chief,  and  Manqtddy  should 
return  witii  the  English  to  Boston,  and  see  what  could  be  done  towards  a 
genera]  peace. 

LoROif  and  AnANqmn  having  come  to  Boston,  it  was  soon  afler  settled 
that  these  two  chiefs  should  go  into  their  country,  and  return  in  40  days  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  chiera,  with  whom  a  proper  treaty  might  be  made. 
Meanwhile  several  depredations  having  been  committed  on  both  sides,  the 
time  of  the  return  of  the  Indians  was  considerably  protracted  in  consequence; 
and,  as  we  have  in  a  previous  chapter  mentioned,  the  forty  days  had  nearly 
twice  expired  before  their  reappearance;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
the  faithful  Loron  and  ^hanquid  returned  to  Boston,  bringing  with  them 
Jirejcus,  Francis  Xavier,  and  Mes^anumba^  representatives  from  the  eastern 
Indians,  clothed  with  full  power  to  negotiate  of  peace.  More  than  a  month 
was  passed  by  these  chiefs  in  Boston  before  a  treaty  was  signed.  This  was 
done  on  the  15  December,  1725,  and  peace  was  thereby  restored  to  the 
eastern  frontiers. 


*  "  And  indeed  tbey  had  cause  of  being  so,  for  that  about  10  days  before,  [20  June,  sajs 
WillianMon,  ii.  144,]  under  a  flag  of  trure,  some  of  the  English  treacherously  attempted  to 
lay  violent  hands  upon  them,  but  loct  one  in  the  skirmish  and  had  another  wounded,  whieh 
was  the  occasion  of  the  like  unhappy  aisaster  that  afterwards  happened  unto  Captain  flumufci  i 
»  Penobscot  Bay."    PenhaUtm,  190. 
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Ih  onr  notice  of  Captain  Tom  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  his  depredation  at 
Hampton,  it  should  have  been  stated  that  he  had  abundant  excuse  for  retalia- 
tions of  the  nature  there  described.  Length  of  tune,  to  whatever  number 
of  years  extended,  is  no  guaranty  that  an  injury  will  not  be  repaid  by  an 
Indian,  with  Indian  interest ;  and  ilanmbal  did  not  more  strictly  observe  his 
vow  to  war  against  the  Romans,  than  the  savage  of  America  adhered  to  his 
resolution  of  revenging  an  insult,  even  though  its  origin  were  removed 
several  generations  from  hjm.  In  the  chapter  already  referred  to,  we  have 
detailed  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Church  upon  the  Androscoggin,  and  his 
capture  and  destruction  of  a'  foit  some  30  or  40  miles  up  that  river.*  This 
fort  was  the  residence  of  Aoamcus,  more  generally  known  among  the  English 
as  Great  Tom,  This  chief,  according  to  my  authority,  was  taken  captive  at 
the  time  of  the  assault  by  Church,  ^but  he  slipt  away  from  the  hands  of  his 
too  careless  keepers,  which  was  a  disaster  they  much  complained  of.  But 
if  this  piece  of  carelessness  did  any  harm,  there  was  another  which  did  some 
good;  for  Great  Tom  having  terribly  scared  a  part  of  bis  men  with  the 
tidings  of  what  had  happened,  and  an  English  lad  in  their  hands  also  telling 
them  some  truth,  they  oetook  themselves  to  such  a  JUght  in  their  fright,  as 
gave  Mr.  Jhrdhony  Bracket,  then  a  prisoner  with  them,  an  opportunity  to  fly 
S>ur  score  miles  another  way."  But  we  have  recorded  the  escape  of  poor 
jSnthonjf  Bracket,  who,  says  Dr.  Mather,  <*if  he  had  not  found  one  of  Church'<i 
vessels  aground  at  Maquait,  would  have  been  miserably  aground  himself,'^ 
after  ell  his  severe  travel  and  sufferings  to  effect  an  escape!}  And  now  we 
have  arrived  at  the  extent  of  our  information  concerning  ^amcus. 

Wahwa  shall  here  receive  additional  notice.  He  maybe  the  same  spoken 
of  before,!  though  there  the  name,  if  it  be  the  same,  has  another  syllable  in 
it  He  was  the  renowned  Hopehood,  doubly  celebrated  by  the  stroke  of 
oblivion  aimed  at  his  head  by  the  classic  Magmdicau  But  Wahani  could 
hardly  have  been  Hopehood  of  1675,  ^  as  he  would  have  been  very  old  at 
LovewdVa  fight,  in  1725 ;  yet  it  is  not  impossible,  notwithstanding  be  is  made 
to  die, II  by  tne  hand  of  the  Mohawks,  not  long  after  the  capture  of  Salmon 
Falls,  in  1690,  "while  on  his  way  westward  to  bewitch  another  crew  at 
Aquadocta.^'  His  name  of  Hopehood  had,  very  probably,  been  manufactured 
out  of  an  Indian  name  approaching  it  in  sound,  as  are  many  others  we 
possess. 

He  did  not  leave  the  scenes  of  his  exploits  until  the  summer  of  1690,  as 
we  have  seen ;  IF  he  was  the  leader  at  Fox  Point,  in  Newington,  in  May  of 
that  year ;  and  be  very  probably  had  the  direction  of  the  party,  if  he  did  not 
lead  it,  who,  on  the  4th  of  July,  killed  eight  people  as  they  were  mowinff  in 
a  field  near  Lamprey  River,  and  took  a  boy  captive.  On  the  5th  Uiey 
attacked  Captain  HUton^a  garrison  at  Exeter,  but  Lieutenant  Bancroft,  arriving 
to  its  relief^  beat  off  the  Indians  "with  the  loss  of  a  few  of  his  men."  One 
man  they  were  forced  to  leave  without  scalping,  and   though   shot  in  9 

E laces,  was  still  alive.  To  these  desperate  wounds  they  bad  added  two 
lows  with  the  tomahawk  at  his  neck,  endeavoring  to  sever  his  head  from 
his  body ;  **  which  blows,  you  may  be  sure,"  says  Mather,  **  added  more  enor- 
mous wounds  unto  the  port-holes  of  death  already  opened,  and  from  which 
bis  life  was  running  but  as  fast  as  it  could."  When  discovered  by  his  friends 
he  was  looked  upon  as  dead,  but  on  beinff  stirred  was  observed  to  gasp; 
"  whereupon  an  urish  fellow  then  present,  advised  them  to  give  him  another 
dab  with  a  hatchet,  and  so  bury  him  with  the  rest"  Yet  this  man  recovered, 
and  was  afterwards  well.  His  name  was  Simon  iSSfone.  There  are  daily 
occurrences,  which  in  those  days  would  have  been  viewed  as  miracles,  or  as 
retaliations  of  the  Creator  upon  miserable  wretches  for  thoughtless  acts  or 
expressions.  Upon  all  such  as  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Cotton  Mather  he 
laid  his  potent  hand  with  manifest  satisfaction.  Doubtless  the  poor  Irishman 
thought  it  would  have  been  a  &vor  to  the  wounded  man,  who  could  not  live, 
to  put  him  out  of  his  misery ;  but  this  weighed  nothing  in  the  mind  of  the 

*  Fort "  Amonotcogguif^*  according  to  the  Magnalia,  about  40  miles  up  the  river. 
\Jliagnalia,  lb.       t  Page  105,  111,  124,  ante.        ^  Page  116.       |  By  ifofAer,  Magaafia 
f  Page  118. 
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historian.  '^Teagoe,"  he  says,  <<a8  he  was  foolishlypulliiie  a  canoe  ashore^ 
about  this  time,  with  the  cx>ck  of  his  gun,  it  went  ofif  breaking  his  ann  with 
a  fearful  wound,  by  which  he  was  made  a  cripple  ever  aAer." 

By  a  council  of  war  held  at  Portsmouth,  occasioned  by  these  depredations  of 
**  that  memorable  tiger  Hopehood,^  it  was  decided  that  Captain  WiswaU  should 
go  out  in  search  of  him  with  a  large,  scouting  party.  Several  other  prom- 
inent men,  being  emulous  of  the  service,  offering  to  join  him  in  command 
with  another  parly,  it  by  lot  fell  on  Captain  Fkfyd.  Having  rendezvoused  at 
Dover  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  men,  they  marched  into  the  woods 
on  the  since  memorable  day,  July  4th,  1690.  On  the  6th,  having  sent  out 
tlieir  scouts  "  before  breakfast "  in  the  morning,  they  **  inunediately  returned 
^nth  tidings  of  breakfast  enough  for  those  who  had  their  stomachs  sharp  set 
for  fighting."  The  parties  immediately  met  at  a  place  called  Wheelwright's 
Pond,  in  £ee,  and  an  obstinate  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  from  two  to  &ee 
hours.  Owing,  however,  to  tlie  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  adopted  by  the 
EngUsh,  comparatively  but  few  were  killed.  Neither  party  could  boast  of  a 
victoiT,  for,  as  at  Pequawket,  each  was  glad  to  retreat  from  the  other.  Of 
the  whites  above  30  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  which  15  were  of  the  former 
number.  Among  these  were  included  Captain  WiswaU^  his  lieutenant,  Flag^, 
and  Sergeant  IValker,  Captain  FUnfd  maintained  the  fight  until  most  of  his 
men  had  retreated,  which  obliged  Imn  to  retreat  also.  *<  For  this  mrnie  blalned 
him,  who,  probably,  would  not  have  continued  it  as  long  as  he  did."  Captain 
Conoerse  visited  the  battle  ground  the  next  morning,  and  brought  off  seven 
wounded  still  alive,  but  the  Indians  had  removed  all  of  theirs,  and  it  could 
never  be  known  how  many  of  them  were  killed.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  precipitancy  of  their  retreat,  as  they  left  much  of  their  plunder  upon 
the  field. 

The  same  week  ^  these  rovers  made  their  descent  as  &r  as  Amesbury, 
where  Captain  Foot  being  ensnared  by  them,  they  tortured  him  to  deatib. 
This  so  alarmed  the  other  inhabitants,  that  they  flew  fi^om  their  beds  to  their 
garrisons,  otherwise  before  the  next  morning  they  had  found  their  beds  their 
gravea  However,  they  killed  three  persons,  burnt  three  houses,  and  many 
catde.  In  fine,  fi^m  the  first  mischief  done  at  Lamprey-eel  River,  (on  July 
4th,)  to  this  last  at  Amesburv,  all  belonging  to  one  Indlian  expedition,  forty 
English  people  were  cut  o£"  « 

Tnus  Hopehoodls  considered  the  leader  in  all  these  transactions,  although 
our  chroniclers  of  that  da^  do  not  mention  him,  excepting  where  we  have 
done  so,  nor  do  they  mention  the  names  of  any  other  Indians.  He  was  the 
commander  of  his  countrymen  at  the  taking  of  Casco,  on  which  event  the 
garrisons  of  Purpooduck,  Spm'wink,  Black  Point,  and  Blue  Point,  drew  off 
to  Saco,  and  in  a  few  days  from*  Saco  they  retreated  to  Wells,  ^  twenty  miles 
within  the  said  Saco,  and  about  half  Wells  drew  off  as  far  as  Lieutenant 
Stomas.  But  the  arrival  of  orders  and  soldiers  fix)m  government  stopped 
them  from  retiring  any  farther;  and  Hopehoody  with  a  party  that  staid  for 
fiuther  mischief^  meeting  with  some  resistance  here,  turned  about,  and  having 
first  had  a  skirmish  with  Captain  Shtrbum,  they  appeared  the  next  Lord's- 
day  at  Nevrichawannok  or  Berwick,  where  they  burnt  some  houses  and  slew 
a  man."  This  last  event  was  three  days  previous  to  the  massacre  at  Fox 
Point,  before  related. 

We  now  are  to  speak  again  of  fVahvMj  and  as  we  have  before  considered 
him  a  different  chief  from  Hopekood  JVaJunoah,  we  shall  still  do  so,  yet  the 
character  of  his  exploits  agrees  well  with  those  of  that  chief;  but  that  argues 
nothing  as  to  his  identity,  for  numerous  other  chiefs  correspond  equally 
as  welL 

On  the  S^th  of  October,  1726,  a  band  of  seven  Indians  surprised  the  family 
of  PAi/tp  DurtU  at  Kennebunk,  capturing  ten  persons,  eight  women  and  two 
children,  and  carried  them  oIE  The  attack  was  made  late  in  the  afternoon, 
while  Mr.  DtareU  was  absent  On  his  return  he  found  his  house  in  flames, 
chairs  piled  on  the  fire,  trunks  split  to  pieces,  but  no  traces  of  his  wife  and 
children.  The  Indians  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  when 
Mr.  DurtU  should  be  absent,  fearing,  it  was  thought,  his  powerful  ann,  if  made 
when  he  was  at  home.    Twenty-Uiree  years  Mfiune  Mrs.  DwiU  had  been  a 
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captive,*  but  unlike  most  of  her  sex  in  like  circumstances,  she  ftfreboded  no 
eni  of  a  like  kind  from  the  Indians,  but  looked  upon  her  former  capture  by 
them  as  we  do  upon  a  malady,  that  never  attacks  a  second  time ;  but  in  this 
case  it  was  otherwise. 

The  perpetrators  were  pursued  with  vigor  the  next  morning,  which  caused 
the  Indians  to  put  most  ot  their  captives  to  death,  by  which  means  they  were 
Me  to  make  good  their  flight 

It  was  for  some  time  doubtful  what  Indians,  or  how  many,  had  committed 
this  horrid  act,  but  it  was  finally  ascertained  that  the  bloody  **  ffahtea,  Pavr 
eaunaumpoijte,  formerly  a  Mobegan,  *^cteon,  afterwards  known  as  Captain 
Maae$^  an  Arisaguntacook,  Omhoraweet,  Manneenhowhau,  Piery  Sungebaugundo^ 
probal3ly  of  the  same  tribe,  thouffh  one  or  more  was  of  Wowenok,  but  then 
residing  amonff  the  St  Francis  fiidians.  Yet  five-and-twenty  years  or  more 
aftevwards,  Ck>lonel  Job,  a  noted  orator  and  chief  speaker  at  Governor  SkHtffs 
treaty  in  1754,  denied  that  Adbum  was  an  Arisaguntacook,  and  said  he  was  an 
Albany  Indian ;  but  as  /o&  was  accused  of  telling  lies  in  his  talk  at  the  treaty 
by  one  of  his  own  party,  not  much  dependence  can  be  given  to  what  he  dicl 
say.f  But  it  appears  that  he  was  a  Norridgewok,  but  having  taken  an  Aris- 
aguntacook woman  for  a  wife,  became  one  of  them.  He  was  the  same  chief 
who,  on  the  28  April,  1752,  with  a  party  of  10  or  12  of  that  tribe,  fell  upon 
four  men  on  a  branch  of  Contoocook  River,  shot  one  of  them  dead,  one 
escaped,  and  the  other  two  were  taken  and  carried  to  Canada ;  but  this  affair 
we  snail  notice  more  at  large  presently. 

We  hear  of  but  one  that  ever  returned  of  those  taken  at  Kennebunk.  His 
name  was  Jolvn  DvardL,  son  of  PhiHp,  whose  fiimily  were  destroyed ;  and  he, 
though  he  was  redeemed  in  about  two  years,  was,  according  to  the  historian 
of  Kennebunk,  *^  ever  after  more  of  an  Indian  than  a  white  man.^  He  was 
.ilive  when  Governor  SuUivan  wrote  his  history,  and  resided  there.  It  was 
not  long  afier  ffnhwa^s  depredation,  that  two  friendly  Indians,  Qutnof«e,  of 
Wowenok,  and  Ogicsand,  were  sent  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to 
learn  the  fate  of  the  captives,  as  well  as  what  Indians  had  done  the  mischief; 
these  ambassadors,  from  causes  not  explained,  though  doubtless  no  uncommon 
ones  on  such  tmdertakings,  were  not  heard  of  for  nearly  a  year  afler,  and  then 
could  give  no  satisfactory  account  in  the  business  they  undertook.  At  the 
treaty  of  Casgo,  in  1727,  Jhiyaummowetty  chief  speaker  of  the  Arisaguntacooks, 
said  he  had  learned  that  a  boy  taken  at  that  time  was  among  Uie  French. 
This  was  probably  John  DurdL 

Afier  peace  was  made,  and  intercourse  commenced  again  between  the 
Indians  and  the  settlers,  it  seems  fVahwa  used  frequently  to  visit  Kennebunk, 
and  often  talked  familiarly  with  the  firiends  of  those  he  had  massacred.  Like 
most  oUier  Indians,  he  would  get  drunk  when  he  could  get  liquor.  On  one 
occasion,  as  he  lay  drunk  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  BaxUr,  whose  wife  was  among 
the  murdered  in  the  eiqiloit  above  related,  some  of  Baxter's  acquaintances 
advised  him  to  tumble  him  into  the  well,|  but  he  had  too  niuch  humanity  to 
wish  to  ifianorialize  his  name  by  an  act  so  dastardly.  And  fVahwa  remained 
a  monument  of  his  ovm  cruel^,  but  not  a  more  despised  one  than  the 
advisers  of  his  death ;  while  the  injured  man,  deprived  of  his  nearest  friends, 
remained  a  monument  of  htraumity. 

We  now  retiun  to  AcUon,  and  his  expedition  to  Contoocook.  A  small 
company  of  young  men,  four  in  number  only,  went  out  early  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1752,  to  hunt  in  the  north-western  part  of  New  Hampshire.  Their 
nuDies  were,  Amoa  Eastman,  of  Concord,  John  and  William  Stark,  of  Dimt)ar- 
ton^  and  Jkmd  Stinson,  of  Londonderry.  What  we  are  about  to  relate  will  be 
of  more  interest  to  the  reader,  doubtless,  if  he  is  told  that  JoJm  Stark,  of  this 
party  of  hunters,  was  the  same  who  afterwards  defeated  Colonel  Baton  at 
Bennin^oB,  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  These  youne  men, 
wandering  far  beyond  the  confines  of  civilization,  were,  on  the  28th  of  April, 

*  Bradbary's  History  of  Keniiebonk  Port.  130,  ISl. 

t  He  was  a  fearless,  bold  fellow ;  accusea  Governor  Shirley  of  **  letting  bis  young  mca  aet 
the  DeviPs  part  by  doing  mischief  to  the  Indians/'  notwithstanding  bis  protestations  of  joities 
Id  tbem. 

X  Uistoiy  of  KeoMbiuk  Port.  121. 
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punuiii^  their  arduous  employment  on  a  branch  of  the  Pemigewaset,  called- 
Baker's  River,  in  what  is  since  Rumney,  when  suddenly  they  were  surprised 
by  ten  Indians  under  the  famous  Adeon,  who  at  this  time  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Captain  Moaes,  The  whites  had,  but  little  while  before,  discovered 
traces  of  Indians,  and  had  become  alarmed,  and  were  determined  to  leave 
their  position.  Accordingly,  John  Siark  went  out  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  collect  their  traps,  and  while  thus  separated  from  his  companions,  was 
made  prisoner.  As  soon  as  he  was  secured,  he  was  ordered  to  direct  them 
to  his  fHends.  This  he  undertook  to  do,  but  purposely  led  them  two  miles 
&rther  from  them,  hoping  that,  by  some  means,  tney  might  take  the  alarm 
and  escape ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  ended  so.  They  seem  not  to  have  im- 
agined that  John  was  taken  by  Indians,  and  soon  began  to  shoot  off  their 
guns  to  direct  him  where  they  were.  This  also  directed  the  Indians,  and 
they  immediately  proceeded  down  the  river,  beyond  the  whites,  and  taldng  a 
station,  waylaid  them  as  ihey  came  down.  All  that  had  now  passed  had  not 
taken  up  much  time,  for  about  sunrise  the  party  appeared,  two  in  a  boat,  WU- 
liam  Stark  and  Stinson,  and  Eastman  on  the  shore,  who  next  fell  into. the  In- 
dians' hands.  They  now  ordered  John  to  hail  his  friends  in  the  boat,  to  decoy 
them  to  the  shore;  but,  with  a  boldness  characteristic  of  great  minds,  he 
called  to  them,  and  instead  of  requesting  them  to  land,  told  them  he  was 
taken,  and  ordered  them  to  save  themselves  by  pulling  to  the  opposite  shore. 
They  pulled  accordingly,  and  were  quickly  fired  upon  by  four  of  the  Indians, 
whose  guns  were  lofuled.  Like  a  truly  heroic  spirit,  without  regarding  the 
risk  he  ran,  at  the  moment  of  the  shot  John  knocked  up  two  of  ttie  Lidiane^ 
guns,  and  repeated  the  manceuvre  when  the  rest  of  the  party  fired  a  second 
vollev.  He  then  hallooed  to  his  brother  in  the  boat  to  fly  with  all  his  might, 
for  all  the  guns  were  discharged.  He  did  so  successfully ;  regained  the  shore 
and  escaped.  Poor  Stinson  was  killed,  and  the  boat  and  oars  were  pierced 
with  bullets.  John  was  sorely  beaten  and  ill  used  at  first,  for  the  liberties  he 
had  taken  in  giving  their  shots  a  false  direction ;  but  they  afterwards  used 
him  kindly. 

The  whites  had  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  furs,  of  which  the  In- 
dians possessed  themselves,  and  commenced  their  retreat  They  made  a 
Btop  at  Lower  Coos,  about  the  present  vicinity  of  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  where  they 
had  left  two  of  their  party  to  prepare  provisions  against  their  return.  After 
one  night's  stay  here  they  proceeded  to  Upper  Coos.  From  this  place  Cap- 
tain Moses  despatched  tluree  of  his  men  with  Eastman  to  St  Francis,  while 
the  rest  of  the  company  hunted  on  a  small  stream  in  that  neighborhood. 
Stark  was  meantime  closely  watched,  and  every  night  confined.  They  al- 
lowed him  to  hunt,  and  he,  having  shot  one  beaver  and  caught  another  in  a 
trap,  was  approbated  by  a  present  of  their  skins. 

At  length,  on  the  9  of  July,  Captain  Moses  returned  with  his  prisoner  to  St 
Francis.  Here  the  two  captives  were  compelled  to  run  the  gantlet  East- 
man fared  hArd  in  that  business ;  but  Stark,  understanding  Indian  play  better, 
seized  a  club  from  an  Indian  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  ranks  through  which 
he  was  to  run,  and  laid  it  about  him  with  such  force,  that  running  the  gant- 
let was  wholly  on  the  part  of  the  Indians ;  for  they  were  glad  to  escape  and 
leave  the  ground  to  him,  much  to  the  deUght  of  the  old  Indians,  who  were 
seated  at  a  distance  to  witness  the  sport 

Fortunately,  Stark  and  EashnatCs  captivity  was  not  a  long  one.  In  about 
nz  weeks  from  StarKs  arrival  at  St  Francis,  there  arrived  Captain  Stevens,  of 
N^o.  Four,  and  Mr.  WhuLwrxM,  of  Boston,  in  search  of  some  captives,  who 
had  been  taken  from  Massachusetts,  and  not  finding  any,  redeemed  Stark  and 
tiastman,  who  arrived  home,  by  way  of  Albany,  in  August  following.  The 
iame  Indians  accompanied  them  to  Albany,  where  they  sold  the  ftirs  they 
luid  taken  from  them,  to  the  amount  of  £560,  old  tenor.  Stark  paid  for  his 
nmsom  103  dollars,  and  Eatiman  60  dollars.  The  names  of  two  others  of  the 
udjans  who  did  this  mischief,  were  Fraruis  TiHgaw,  and  Peer,  a  young  chie^ 
•^h  of  whom  has  been  mentioned  as  chief  in  the  capture ;  but  it  is  not 
iBateriaL 

At  the  treaty  of  1727,  which  the  preceding  relation  required  us  to  notices 
mention  was  made  by  the  chieft,  at  tnat  treaty,  of  a  great  many  Indians,  and 
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amonff  odiere»  of  one  of  coxuiderable  note,  of  whom  we  have  before*  said 
■omrad^,  i^  indeed,  he  be  the  flame,  namely,  Sabatis.  This  Indian  had  pre- 
viously,  £ough  perhaps  m^t  long  before  that  treaty,  with  others,  taken  many 
cimtives  in  their  depredations  on  the  English  frontiers.  At  this  time  he  was 
livmg  at  8t.  Francis  in  Canada,  and  had  two  captives  with  him ;  but  their 
names  we  cannot  learn.  He  was  of  a  bloody  disposition,  and  the  act  which 
terminated  his  career  was  by  a  hand  not  less  bloody,  though,  perhaps,  more 
necessarily  so.  We  have,  on  another  occasion,  and  m  another  work,t  related 
the  circumstances  of  it,  and  shall  therefore  pass  it  over  here.  He  was  kiUed 
in  1753,  and  we  have  before  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  lather  of 
him  brought  away  a  oaptive  from  St  Francis  by  Captain  Eogprs  in  1759,  and 
who  in  1775  followed  the  fortunes  of  Arnold's  expedition  agSnst  Quebec, 

As  noted  an  exploit  as  we  have  passed  over  m  our  historv  is  diat  which 
was  enacted  at  Wfupole,  N.  IL,  in  the  year  1755.  If  Philip,  the  leader  of  the 
kidians  on  that  occasion,  be  the  same  that  we  have  before  given  some  account 
of,  his  patriotism  as  well  as  his  courage  must  have  undergone  an  important 
change ;  but  as  we  cannot  settle  that  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  critical 
antiquary  without  spending  more  time  than  we  shall  get  credit  for,  we  will 
relate  the  afbir  at  Walpole  as  we  have  heard  it  * 

One  John  KUbtam  had  settled  at  that  place  in  1749,  and  though  ftr  beyond 
any  other  settlement,  and  frequently  watched,  and  sometimes  annoyed  bj  the 
Indians,  yet  no  hostile  act  was  attempted  upon  him  until  i755.  When  it  be- 
came certain  that  war  would  soon  begin  between  England  and  France,  meas* 
ures  were  taken  by  General  Slwiey  to  warn  the  sett&rs  along  the  extensive 
frontier  of  New  England  of  the  approaching  calamity.  But  the  Indians  seem 
to  have  known  or  expected  it  sooner  than  the  English,  for  before  the  latter 
had  received  word  from  General  Shirley,  the  cunning  PkUipy  in  the  capacity 
of  a  spy,  had  visited  every  principal  settlement,  under  the  pretence  of  trading 
for  flints  and  other  hunting  munitions,  all  along  the  Connecticut  River ;  and 
it  was  not  until  two  Indians,  employed  by  General  Shirley^  had  informed  the 
settlers  thaX  400  or  500  Indians  were  preparing  in  Canada  to  make  a  descent 
upon  them,  that  PkUip^s  expedition  for  trade  was  understood  in  its  real  char- 
acter. 

KSbum  lived  in  a  good  garrison-house,  and  on  the  day  PhUip  appeared 
against  it  with  some  300  Indians,  he,  with  three  other  men,  were  at  work 
some  distance  from  it ;  but  keeping  a  good  watch,  the  Indians  were  discov- 
ered in  time  to  afford  them  sufficient  opportunity  to  regain  the  garrison  with- 
out molestation.  The  timely  discoveiy  was  made  about  mid-day,  August  17, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after,  they  were  surrounded  by  197  fierce  war- 
riors, flushed  with  confidence  of  an  easy  and  speedy  victory ;  the  remainder 
of  the  Indians  forming  an  ambush  of  reserve  at  the  mouth  of  Cold  River, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  ffarrison. 

Meanwhile  PhUip  had  endeavored  to  cut  off  Colonel  BeUotos,  who,  with 
30  men,  was  milling  about  a  mile  east  of  KilbunCB;  but  in  this  he  was  foiled 
by  a  masterly  manoeuvre  of  the  colonel.  His  men  were  returning  from  the 
mill,  each  with  a  bag  of  meal  upon  his  back,  when  his  doffs  by  their  growling 
gave  timely  notice  of  the  neighborhood  of  an  enemy,  and  the  thoughts  of  an 
ambush  at  the  same  moment  passed  through  his  mind:  he  as  soon  knew 
what  to  do.  He  ordered  his  men  to  throw  off  their  ba£S,  advance  to  a  cer- 
tain eminence  over  which  their  path  lay,  and  about  which  he  doubted  not  the 
Indians  were  prepared  for  him.  The  ground  contiguous  was  covered  with 
high  sweet  fern.    Up  to  these  BeUows  and  his  men  crawled,  into  the  very 

Sresence  of  the  enemy.  They  now,  agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed  at  the 
iscovery,  sprung  upon  their  jeet,  and  giving  a  tremendous  whoop,  after  the 
manner  of  their  adversary,  dropped  down  again  the  same  instant  The  In- 
dians at  the  very  moment  rose  up,  forming  a  thick  front  across  the  path  in  a 
semicircle.  Each  of  BdUnct^s  men  had  now  an  Indian  in  his  power ;  and 
such  was  the  effect  of  the  first  fire  of  these  30  men,  that  PhUip  and  his  whole 
party  precipitately  retreated,  and  the  victors,  without  waiting  for  a  fUrther 

*  Aote,  page  135,  136  of  this  Book. 

t  In  the  Appendix  to  my  edition  of  Chuirch's  PkUqi'i  War,  See,,  page  337. 
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diipb^  of  tactics,  rammed  their  garrison,  not  having  one  of  dienr  number 
Idlwd  or  woimdecL    Of  the  lose  of  the  Indians  no  mention  is  made. 

Finding  so  warm  a  reception  from  Colonel  Befl^iu»,  PhAip^  it  would  seem, 
as  weU  as  the  colonel,  had  no  notion  of  taking  a  second  mnd  at  the  same 
game,  and,  as  we  have  said,  immediately  appeared  before  tSlbum^s  garrison, 
where  he  hoped  for  better  success.  PhUqt  was  an  old  acquaintance  here, 
and  approaching  the  house  as  near  as  he  could  find  a  tree  for  shelter,  called 
out  to  kUbuntj  *^  (Hd  John,  young  John,  come  out  here.  Wt  give  you  good  quoT' 
ierJ*  PkUip  is  represented  as  of  great  stature,  and  proportionate  strength ; 
and  KUbum  was  not  his  inferior.  He  answered  the  warrior  **  with  a  voice  of 
thunder,"  that  flowed  over  tiie  adjacent  hills,  <* Quarter!  you  black  rascals! 
begone,  or  well  quarter  you." 

Thus  stood  the  affoir  which  was  shortly  to  decide  the  fate  of  Walpole, 
between  six  English,  four  men  and  two  women,  and  about  400  Indians,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege.  Philip  returned  to  his  men,  and,  after  a  short 
pause,  the  silence  was  broken  by  yells  and  whoops  of  the  whole  body  of  In- 
dians, which  appeared,  as  we  have  heard  the  old  people  express  it,  <*a9  fhouf^ 
ail  ihe  darils  t«  hdl  had  broke  loose!*  A  furious  onset  was  now  befun,  and  m 
a  fow  minutes  the  roof  of  the  house  was  perforated  like  a  sieve.  As  usual  in 
their  attacks  on  garrisons,  they  employed  stralBgems,  but  when  the  whole 
afternoon  was  spent,  tfaev  fonnd  they  had  made  no  imprescnon,  but  were 
gready  weakenea  tiiemselves,  and  at  night  drew  ofl^  thus  ending  their  in|j^o- 
rious  expeditioiL 

Saeh  deeds  could  a  fow  men,  veell  provided,  perform,  weU  knovring  it  was 
not  numbers  that  could  save  them  in  times  of  peril,  while  many  others,  rely- 
ing upon  tiieir  numbers,  neglecting  theu*  duties,  have  ftdlen  an  easy  prey  to 
an  enemy  not  half  equal  to  themselves.  KHJbum  had  extra  guns  in  Ins  house, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  cast  bullets,  and  performed  every  other  service  in 
their  power.  When  one  of  the  men's  ^uns  became  too  much  heated  to  be 
used  with  safety,  a  woman  exchanged  it  for  another,  so  that  every  man  was 
every  moment  at  his  place.  When  their  lead  beffan  to  grow  short,  blankets 
were  suspended  in  the  roo^  to  catch  the  balls  of  &e  enemy,  with  good  suc- 
cess; and  thus  many  of  the  Indians  fell  by  their  own  bullets !  To  use  their 
powder  without  loss  of  time,  they  poured  it  into  hats,  which  were  placed  close 
at  hand ;  by  such  means  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up,  which  probably  de- 
ceived the  Indians  in  regard  to  their  numbers.  They  found  time,  before 
drawing  ofl^  to  kill  all  the  cattie,  bum  and  destroy  all  the  hav  and  grain  be- 
longing to  the  settiement ;  but  this  was  looked  upon  as  nothing,  scarcely  to 
be  considered  towards  the  price  of  their  deliverance.  We  do  not  learn  as  it 
was  ever  known  to  the  English  what  the  loss  of  the  Indians  was ;  *  but  the 
garrison  lost  Mr.  Peak,  who,  exposing  himself  too  much  before  a  port-holcL 
was  shot  in  the  hip.  The  wound  would  probably  have  been  cured  if  good 
suivical  aid  could  nave  been  had ;  but  it  proved  mortal  in  five  days  after  the 
battte.  Each  of  these  men,  jKi^6uni  and  Peak,  had  a  son  with  them  in  the 
futison;  and  such  was  the  force  opposed  to  that  army  of  Indians  I  John 
KiLBuaN  lived  to  be  85  years  of  age,  and  died  on  the  8  April,  1789,  and  lies 
buried  m  the  Walpole  buryin^-ground.  The  son  [^okn)  attained  the  sune 
age,  and  died  at  his  residence,  m  Shrewsbury,  Vt,  in  1822.t 

Only  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  there  arrived  at  Cambridge, 
the  head  quarters  of  the  Americans,  a  deputation  from  the  Penobscot  Indians, 
of  whom  the  celebratod  Orono  was  chief  An  order  was  passed  for  their 
enteitainment  while  there,  and  ^for  their  return  home."  They  came  to  ten- 
der their  services  to  the  Americans  in  the  war  now  begun,  which  was  done 
by  Orono,  in  a  speech  to  a  committee  of  the  provincial  congress,  on  the  21 
June,  1775b  *<In  behalf  of  the  whole  Penobscot  tribe,^  the  chief  said,  if  the 
grievances  under  which  his  people  labored  were  removed,  they  would  aid 
with  their  whole  force  to  defend  uie  country.  Tliose  grievances  were  briefly 
stated,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  trespasses  by  the  whites  upon  theur  timber 

*  KiUmrHf  durioff  tiw  engaireineot,  bad  a  deliberate  sbot  at  a  larse  Indian,  wbom  be  saw 
faU,  and  be  believed  it  wSPhUip  himself. 
>  Cbiefly  hom  tbe  CoU,  N,  Hist,  8oc,  iL  fi2-.58. 
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lands,  cheating  them  in  trade,  ^cc  The  committee  returned  an  afieetioiiato 
address ;  and  although  the  groans  of  the  dying,  from  the  late  terrible  field  of 
battle,  were  sounding  in'th^ir  ears,  they  say  nothing  about  engaging  the  Indians 
in  the  war,  but  assured  them  that  **  as  soon  as  they  could  tuce  breath  from 
their  present  fight,"  their  complaints  should  receive  attention.  Some  of  the 
Penobscots  did  eventually  engage  in  the  war,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of 
them. 

We  have  said  before,*  upon  authority  which  will  generally  be  received, 
that  JMams  and  Sabatis  were  the  firet  Indians  employed  by  the  Americans 
in  the  revolution,  and  we  see  no  reason  yet  to  form  a  difierent  opinion,  al- 
though our  attention  has  been  called  again  to  the  8ubject,t  and  some  fiicts 
stated  for  our  consideration,  which  have  elicited  fiirther  investigations  and 
comparisons,  of  which  the  following  is  the  result4  Of  a  chief  named  Swmi- 
sen,  or  SuDoshan,  well  known  on  the  borders  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  latter 
French  wars,  we  have  before  given  some  notice  'A  at  that  tune,  or  about  the 
close  of  those  wars,  he  retired  to  St  Francis.  When  the  revolution  began,  he 
seems  to  have  decided  on  taking  the  part  of  the  Americans ;  and  with  a  few 
followers  marched  to  Kennebeck,  and  with  some  of  the  Norridcewoks  ren- 
dezvoused at  Cobbossee,  now  Gardiner,  at  the  mouth  of  the  CoPDOooocconta 
River.  Over  the  Norridcewoks,  or  Fequawkets,  or  some  of  both,  was  a  chie^ 
named  Paul  Himns,  wno,  though  a  white  man,  had  lived  so  Ions  among  In- 
dians, that  to  alimtents  he  was  one  of  thenL  He  was  bom  at  Berwick,  but 
had  been  taken  captive  when  quite  youn^,  and  spent  most  of  his  days  with 
them.  ,  This  company  set  out  for  Cambridge,  the  head  ouarters  of  General 
ffcMngtorif  about  the  beginning  of  August,  1775,  under  the  direcdon  of  one 
Reuben  Coinarn,  There  were  20  or  30  of  them,  <*and  they  were  rowed  down 
in  canoes  to  Merrymeeting  Bay  by  their  dquaws;"  here  they  left  them,  and 
proceeded  to  Cambridge  on  foot,  where  they  arrived  about  the  13  AugusLf 
They  tendered  their  services  to  the  general,  who  gave  them  all  the  encour- 
agement he  could,  consistently,  but  evidently  advised  them  to  remain  neu- 
traLIf  SuKuhan  said  half  of  his  tribe  was  ready  to  join  the  Americans,  and 
that  four  or  ^e  other  tribes  stood  ready,  if  wanted,  and  that  the  Canadians 
were  in  favor  of  the  Americans  also ;  and  this  was  the  general  opinion,  and 
corresponds  with  accounts  given  by  intelligent  settlers  on  the  frontiers. 
They  say,  **  We  have  had  positive  accounts  from  many  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
who  have  been  applied  to  by  Governor  Cmieton  to  distress  the  settlements  * 
but  they  say  they  have  no  ofience  from  the  people,  and  will  not  make  war  on 
them.  The  French,  too,  say  it  is  a  war  of  our  own  raising,  and  they  vrill 
have  no  part  in  it^**    We  hear  no  more  of.  Swcuihan, 

Of  AssACAMBUiT,  an  extended  account  has  been  given,ff  and  we  diould 
not  again  recur  to  him,  but  to  correct  the  statement,  that  *<  nothing  was  heard 
of  him  from  1708  to  the  time  of  his  death."  We  have  since  found  that  in 
1714,  he  was  at  Portsmouth,  upon  a  friendly  visit  with  several  other  indianai 
On  ihe  10  Mav  of  that  year,  as  the  Indians  were  about  to  leave  the  place, 
''the  council  of  N.  H.  ordered  their  treasurer  to  furnish  him  and  his  compan- 
ions with  necessary  provisions  and  liquors  to  carry  them  to  their  several 
habitation&* 

*  Page  136,  ante,  of  this  Book. 

t  In  a  polite  and  obli^ng  manner,  by  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Bartlxtt,  of  Little  FaHs,  N.  T. 

t  As  early  as  Mav  1^,  1775,  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachasettt  "Voted,  Thai 
Captain  John  Lane  have  enlisting  papers  delivered  to  him,  for  raisiag  a  conpaay  of  fai- 
diaus  at  the  eastvrard/' 

}  Cols.  N.  H.  Soc.  iii.  76   7. 

I  MS.  communication  of  Rev.  W.  S.  Bartlxtt. 

IT  Botta,  i.  SS8. 

**  Aimon*M  Remembrancer,  i.  147-^149. 

tt  Book  IIL  p.  ld»-141. 
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'^  I  will  go  to  ray  tent,  and  lie  down  in  despair ; 
I  will  paint  me  with  black,  and  will  aoTer  mr  hair ; 
I  will  sit  on  the  shoie  where  the  bOTrieuie  blowf ,  . 
And  reveal  to  the  God  of  the  tempest  my  woee  ; 
I  will  weep  for  a  season,  on  bitterness  fed, 
Fbr  my  Idndred  are  gone  to  the  moands  of  the  deftd  ; 
Bat  they  died  not  by  hanger,  or  waating  deeay : 
The  steel  of  the  white  man  nath  swept  them  away." 

Aaoirraoos. 


CHAPTER  L 

Pfdimimary  obMerwUUms  respeeting  tk$  tomntrm  of  the  Moutkem  Indisns-^WiHQinkf 
tk$  frtt  VtrgmUb  ehirf  kmjown  to  ike  EngUA—DeHtmfs  thiefirH  colony  $tUUi 
tktre — MzifATOiiOK — Skixo— ENSXKORi-^Seeoni  colony  abandons  ths  eountry^^ 
Tobacco  first  carried  to  England  by  them — Curious  account  of  pr^udiees  against  it 
— GiuifQAREMEO— Hitf  kindnesses — His  family — His  death — ^Powhatan — Boun- 
daries of  his  country — Surprises  tks  Payankatanks — Captain  Smith  Jights  his  pernio 
— Cpehankatumgh  takes  Smith  prisoner — The  particulars  of  that  affair — He  marekes 
Am  about  the  countrv — Takes  Am>  at  len^f  to  Powhatant  u^  condemns  him  to  be 
put  to  death — Smitas  2^e  saoed  at  the  intercession  of  Pocahontas — Insolence  of 
Powhatan  increased  bu  ftewporCsfoUy — Smith  brings  him  to  terms — ^  crown  sent 
over  to  him  from  Engiand—Is  erotoned  emperor — Speech — Uses  every  stratagem  to 
kill  Smith — Is  baff^L  in  every  attempt — SSmth  visUs  him — Speeches — Pocahontas 
yoin  saves  Snutk  and   his  comrades  from  being  murdered   by  her  father — 

TOMOCOMO. 

The  difficulty  of  rightly  partitioning  between  the  southern  nations  and  t&e 
Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  can  easily  be  seen  by  all  such  as  haye  but  very 
partially  taken  a  survey  of  theni,  and  considered  their  wandering  habits. 
Therefore,  should  we,  in  this  book,  not  always  assign  a  sachem  to  his  original 
family  or  nation,  we  can  only  plead  in  excuse,  that  we  have  ffone  according 
to  our  best  information.  But  we  have  endeavored  to  draw  a  kind  of  natunu 
W>uiidary  between  die  above-mentioned  nations,  distinguishing  those  people 
beyond  Che  Chesapeake  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  as  the  southern  Indians, 
and  those  between  that  bomidary  and  the  Hudson,  by  the  name  Iroquois. 
To  their  respective  territories  inland,  we  shall  not,  nor  is  it  necessary  to,  ^ 
bounds^  in  our  present  business.  We  are  aware  that  some  writers  suppoM 
that  all  the  Indians,  firom  tiie  Mississippi  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson,  and 
even  to  the  Connecticut,  were  originally  of  the  same  stock.  If  this  were  the 
case,  the  period  is  so  retnote  when  they  spread  themselves  over  the  country, 
that  these  great  natural  divisions  had  long  since  caused  quite  a  difierence  m 
the  mhab^tB  which  they  separated;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  noticing 
th«E  Meovding  to  our  plvu 
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It  is  sud  that  the  territoiy  from  the  sea-cooBt  to  the  Biver  ADeghany,  aod 
ftom  the  meet  southern  waters  of  James  River  up  to  PatuzeDt,  in  the  state 
of  MaiyUind,  was  inhabited  by  three  different  nations,  and  that  the  language 
of  each  differed  essentially  from  the  others.  The  English  called  these 
nations  by  the  names  PwohaUms^  Mcmahoaea^  and  Monacans;  these  were  the 
Tuscaroras.  The  Powhatans  were  the  moeft  powerful,  and  consisted  ot 
several  tribes,  or  communities,  who  possessed  the  country  from  the  sea-coasi 
to  the  falls  of  the  rivers.* 

To  j^ve  a  tolerable  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  various  nations  of 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi,  would  far  exceed  our 
plan.  We  shalL  therefore,  pass  to  notice  the  chiera  of  such  of  those  nations 
as  are  distinguished  in  history,  pointing  out,  by  the  way,  their  localitiei^  and 
whatever  shall  appear  necessary  in  way  of  elucidation,  as  we  pass,  and  as  we 
have  done  in  the  preceding  books. 

WiNoiNA  was  nrst  known  to  the  English  voyagers  Anddas  and  Badow^ 
who  landed  in  Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1584,  upon  an  island  called,  by  the 
Indians,  Wokohm.  They  saw  none  of  the  natives  until  the  third  day,  when 
three  were  observed  in  a  canoe.  One  of  them  got  on  shore,  and  the  En^ish 
went  to  him.  He  showed  no  siffns  of  fear,  ''but  spoke  much  to  theoo,"  then 
went  boldly  on  board  the  vessels.  Afler  thev  had  ffiven  him  a  shirt,  hat, 
wine,  and  some  meat,  ''he  went  away,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  had  loaded  his 
canoe  with  fish,**  which  he  immediately  brought,  and  gave  to  the  English. 

fFtngmo,  at  tiiis  time,  was  confined  to  his  c»bin  from  wounds  he  had  lately 
receiv^  in  battle,  probably  in  his  war  with  Piamacwny  a  desperate  and  bloody 
chieC 

Upon  the  death  of  QrangoMmtOy  in  1585,  Wvmna  changed  his  name  to 
Pemissaparu  He  never  had  much  faith  in  the  gocd  intentions  of  the  English, 
and  to  him  was  mainly  attributed  the  breaking  up  of  the  first  colony  which 
setded  in  Virginia. 

It  was  upon  the  return  to  England  of  the  Captiuns  Anddaa  and  Badow^ 
fi^m  the  country  of  IFuigtna,  that  Queen  ElisuabeUi^  fit>m  the  wondeifid 
accounts  of  that  fruitful  and  delightful  place,  named  it,  out  of  respect  to 
herself  Vvrgimia;  she  being  called  the  virgin  queen,  fit>m  her  living  uoimar- 
ried.  But,  with  more  honor  to  her,  some  liave  said,  "Because  it  stm  seemed 
to  retain  the  virgin  purity  and  plenty  of  the  first  creation,  and  the  people 
their  primitive  innocency  of  life  and  manners."  f  WaUUr  referred  to  this 
country  when  he  wrote  this: — 

**  So  sweet  the  air,  so  moderate  the  climey 
None  sickly  lives,  or  dies  before  bis  time. 
Heav'o  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncurst, 
To  show  bow  all  things  were  created  first" 

Sir  Bidwrd  GrtmviL,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  gain,  next  intruded  himself 
upon  the  shores  of  Wingvnuu  It  was  he  who  committed  the  first  outraAe 
upon  the  natives,  which  occasioned  the  breaking  up  of  the  colony  which  he 
left  behind  him.  He  made  but  one  short  excursion  into  the  country,  during 
which,  by  foolishly  exposing  his  commodities,  some  native  took  from  him  a 
silver  cup,  to  revtnft  the  loss  of  which,  a  town  was  burned.  He  left  108 
men,  who  seated  ^emselves  upon  the  island  of  Roanoke.  RcHph  LatUj  a 
miliUury  character  of  note,  was  governor,  and  Captain  Philip  AmidaSy  lieutenant- 
povemor  of  this  colony.  They  made  various  exctuwons  about  the  countiy, 
m  hopes  of  discovering  mines  of  precious  metals ;  in  which  they  were  a  long 
time  duped  by  the  Indians,  for  their  ill  conduct  towards  them,  m  compelling 
them  to  pilot  them  about.  TFingina  bore,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  provoca- 
tions of  tiie  intruders,  until  the  death  of  the  old  chief  Ensenon^  his  father. 
Under  pretence  of  honoring  his  fimeral,  he  assembled  1800  of  his  people, 
with  the  intention,  as  the  English  say,  of  destroying  them.  They,  therefore, 
upon  the  information  ofSkiko,  son  of'^the  chief  Menatonon,  t  fell  upon  them, 
and,  after  killing  five  or  six,  the  rest  made  their  escape  into  the  woods.    This 

*  From  a  communication  of  Secntaiy  Tlumpton  to  Mr.  Jejfenonf  and  appended  to  tha 
Holes  on  Virnma,  ed.  of  1801.  • 
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done  upoD  the  island  where  fftngwa  lived,  and  the  Engliah  first  seized 
upon  the  boats  of  his  visitants,  to  prevent  their  esci^e  from  the  island,  with 
the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  murdenng  them  alL  Not  long  after,  ^  fFingma 
was  entrapped  by  the  English,  and  slain,  with  eight  of  his  chief  men." 

McMATONON  was  king  of  the  Chawonocks,  and  Okisko  of  the  Weopo- 
meokes,  ^'a  powerftil  nation,  possessing  all  that  country  from  Albemarle 
Sound  and  Chowan  River,  quite  to  the  Uhesapeakes  and  our  bav."  *  At  this 
time,  Mmatonon  was  lame,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  most  sensible  and  under- 
standing Indian  with  whom  the  English  were  at  first  acquainted.  It  was  he 
that  nu^e  Lone  and  his  followers  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  mine  already 
mentioned.  *^  So  eager  were  they,"  says  Mr.  SUih^  ^  and  resolutely  bent  upon 
this  golden  discovery,  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  return,  as  long  as 
th^  had  one  pint  of  com  a  man  left,  and  two  mastifiT  dogs,  which,  being 
boiled  with  sassafras  leaves,  migrht  afford  them  some  sustenance  in  their  way 
back."    After  great  sufierings,  mey  arrived  upon  the  coast  again. . 

The  reason  why  Menaionon  deceived  the  English,  was  because  they  made 
him  a  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  making  discoveries. 
After  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  was  very  kmd  to  them.  Two  years  after, 
when  (jrovemor  JfkUe  was  in  the  country,  they  mention  his  wife  and  child  as 
belonging  to  Croatan,  but  nothing  of  him. 

JfhU  and  his  company  landed  at  Roanoke,^  22  July,  1587,  and  sent  20  men 
to  Croatan,  on  Point  Lookout,  with  a  friendly  native  called  Maicteo,  to  see 
if  any  intelligence  could  be  had  of  a  fonner  colony  of  50  men  left  there  by 
Sir  Ridkard  GrumnL  They  learned,  from  some  natives  whom  they  met,  that 
the  people  of  Dassamonpeak,  on  what  is  now  Alligator  River,  had  attacked 
them,  killed  one,  and  driven  the  others  away,  but  whither  they  had  gone 
none  could  tell.  One  of  their  present  company,  a  principal  man  of  tbeir 
gov<»iiment,  had  also  been  kiUed  by  the  same  Indians.  This  tribe  and 
several  others  had  agreed  to  come  to  Roanoke,  and  submit  themselves  to  the 
finglish ;  but  not  coming  according  to  appointment,  gave  the  English  an 
oppormnity  to  take  revenge  im  former  injuries.  '  Therefi>re,  Captain  Stqffbrd 
and  24  men,  with  ManiUo  as  a  guide,  set  out  upon  that  business.  On  coming 
to  Uieir  village,  **  where  seeing  them  sit  by  the  fire,  we  assaulted  them.  The 
nuseraUe  soules  amazed,  fled  into  the  reeds,  where  one  was  shot  through, 
and  we  thought  to  have  been  fiilly  revenged,  but  we  were  deceived,  for  they 
were  our  firiends  come  from  Croatan  to  father  their  com ! "  *^  Being  thus 
disappointed  of  our  purpose,  we  gathered  the  firuit  we  found  ripe,  left  the 
rest  unspoiled,  and  took  MtnaUmoriy  his  wife  with  her  child,  and  the  rest  with 
«i0  to  Roanoak.''f    But  to  return  to  ffingina. 

While  the  English  were  upon  the  errand  we  have  been  speaking  ofj  fFm- 
gina  pretended  to  be  their  mend,  but  deceived  them  on  every  opportunity, 
by  giving  notice  to  his  countrymen  of  their  course  and  purpose,  and  urging 
them  to  cut  them  oC  He  thought,  at  one  time,  that  the  English  were 
destroyed,  and  thereupon  scoffed  and  mocked  at  such  a  God  as  tneirs,  who 
would  stflSer  it.  This  caused  his  ftither,  Ensenare,  to  join  their  enemies,  but  on 
their  return  he  was  their  firiend  again.  He,  and  many  of  his  people,  now 
believed,  say  the  voyagers,  that  ^  we  could  do  them  more  hurt  bemg  dead, 
than  lining,  and  that,  being  an  hundred  myles  from  them,  shot,  and  struck 
them  nek  to  death,  and  that  when  we  die  it  is  but  for  a  time,  then  we  return 
again."  Many  of  the  chiefs  now  came  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and,  among  others,  Ensenore  was  persuaded  again  to  become  their  friend, 
who,  when  they  were  in  great  straits  for  provisions,  came  and  planted  their 
fields,  and  made  wean  in  the  streams  to  catch  fish,  which  were  of  infinite 
benefit  to  them.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1586,  and,  says  Lane,  **  we  not 
bavinff  one  com  till  the  next  harvest  to  sustain  us."  What  added  greatly  to 
their  distresses,  was  the  d^ith  of  theur  excellent  fiiend  Eiuenore,  who  died 
90tfa  of  April  foflowing*  The  Indians  began  anew  their  conspiracies, 'Uid  the 
eoUmy  availed  thenoaelves  of  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  England, 

•  Aftlk'#  ViMiBia,  14.    By ''our  bay'' ii  meant /nnctJUMrAqf. 
f  SMefc'#  HiSrVirgiBia. 
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wiiieli  was  in  ^  fleet  of  Sir  Fhmeit  DnAt^  which  touched  there  in  ite  imy 
froti^  an  flxbedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.* 

The  conduct  ofLme  and  bis  company  in  this  fruitless  attempt  to  establish 
themselves  in  Vimnia,  -mm,  in  the  highest  degree,  reprehensible.  They  pot 
to  death  some  of  tne  natives  on  the  most  frivolous  cnargesi  and  no  wonder 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  countrjr,  as  tbev  ought  to  have  been.t  While 
they  were  there,  they  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  ioftaeeo,  stnd,  taking 
it  to  England,  its  introduction  into  general  use  soon  rendered  it  a  great  article 
of  commerce.  And  here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  notice  how  many  different 
persons  have  had  the  credit,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  Bay  ducrediiy  of  introducing 
this  "  Indian  weed  "  into  England ;  as,  Sir  Drancia  Drake^  Sir  WaUer  Ralegh^ 
Ralph  LctMj  and  some  others.  Now,  as  some  writer  observes,  the  reader  may 
fiither  it  upon  whom  he  pleases,  as  it  is  evident  Sir  Francis  Drake  took  RalA 
Lane  and  tobacco  both  together  into  Enriand ;  and  no  <me  will  dispute  me 
agency  of  the  gallant  knight.  Sir  WaUter  i2afo|g-A,  for  he  sent  out  Lant  in  his 
employ.  Mr.  John  Joatdun^  in  his  ^  Two  Voyages  to  N.  England,"  has  this 
passage :  ^  Others  will  nave  tobacco  to  be  fiurst  brought  into  England  from 
reruj  by  Sir  Drancia  Drakt^i  mariners." 

There  were  many  who  afibcted  a  violent  disgust  towards  the  use  of  tobac- 
co ;  the  most  conspicuous  was  King  /omes,  whose  mind  seems  to  have  been 
just  weak  enough  to  fight  windmills.  He  even  wrote  a  book  denouncing  its 
use  in  the  severest  terms  he  could  conunand.  It  grew  spontaneously  in  Wm- 
gandacoa,  (Virginia,)  and  the  natives  called  it  Uppowoc  It  is  generally  tup' 
pibsed  to  be  caUed  tobacco  from  the  island  ToibagOj  but  this  derivation  is  mueli 
questioned.  I 

GnANOAivtMEO  Was  a  chief  very  Ikvorably  spoken  ofl  As  soon  as  the  arrival 
of  the  English  was  made  known  to  him,  he  visited  them  with  about  40  of  his 
men,  who  were  very  civil,  and  of  a  remarkabfy  robust  and  fine  appearance. 
When  tiiey  had  left  their  boat,  and  came  upon  the  shore  near  the  ^ip^ 
Chran^antmeo  spread  a  mat  and  sat  down  upon  it  The  English  went  to  him 
srmea,  but  he  discovered  no  fear,  and  invited  th^n  to  sit  down ;  after  which 
he  performed  some  tokens  of  friendship ;  then  making  a  speech  to  them,  thejr 
presented  him  with  some  tovs.  None  but  four  of  his  peof^e  spoke  a  wnra» 
or  sat  down,  but  maintained  the  most  perfect  silence.  On  being  shown  a 
pewter  dish,  he  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  purchased  it  with  20  deer- 
skins, which  were  worth,  in  England,  one  hundred  shillings  steriing! !  The 
dish  he  used  as  an  ornament,  making  a  hole  through  it,  and  wearing  it  about 
his  neck.  While  here,  the  Eturlish  entertained  hina,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  on  board  their  ship.  His  wife  had  in  her  eare  In^celets  of  pcKsdi 
which  reached  to  her  middle.  Shortly  after,  many  of  die  people  came  out  of 
the  countiy  to  trade,  "  but  when  Chranganemeo  was  present,  none  durst  trade 
but  himself,  and  them  that  wore  red  copper  on  then*  heads  as  he  did."  He 
was  remarkably  exact  in  keeping  his  promise,  **  for  oft  we  trusted  him,  and 
he  would  come  within  his  day  to  keep  hiS  word."  And  these  vovagers  further 
report,  that  ^  commonly  he  sent  them  every  day  a  brace  of  bucks,  conies^ 
hares,  and  fish,  and  sometimes  melons,  walnuts,  cucumbers^  pease,  and  divers 
roots." 

In  their  wanderings.  Captain  Amidat  and  seven  others  visited  the  island  of 
Roanoake,  where  they  found  the  fomily  of  Chranganemeo  living  in  great  com* 
fort  and  plenty,  in  a  fittle  town  of  nine  houses.  The  chief  was  not  at  home, 
**  but  his  wife  entertained  them  with  wonderfhl  courtesy  and  kindness.  She 
made  some  of  her  people  draw  thehr  boat  up,  to  prevent  its  being  injured  by 
the  beatmff  of  the  surge ;  some  die  ordered  to  bring  them  ashore  on  their 
backs,  and  others  to  cany  their  oars  to  the  house,  fbr  fear  of  being  stole. 
When  they  came  into  the  house,  she  took  off  their  chMtbes  and  stcwkings, 
and  washed  them,  as  likevvise  their  feet  in  warm  water.  When  their  dinner 
Vraa  ready,  they  were  conducted  into  an  inner  ro(^  (for  there  were  five  m 

*  Relation  of*  Lane,  printed  in  8mWi'»  Virginia. 

t  BerrioPt  ObierValion*,  (one  of  Lan^t  compaayJ  ptiated  ^  flMM. 

t  Stith't  Hist.  Virgioia,  19.-J9ee  Book  ii.  Gh^ii. 
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die  houMf  divided  by  mats^)  wlwre  they  found  homiinr,*  bofled  reiusoi^  and 
voasted  fish ;  aa^  as  a  desert^  melonsi  boiled  roots,  and  firuits  of  ysrioua  sorts. 
While  they  were  at  meat,  two  or  three  of  her  men  came  in  with  their  bows 
and  arrows,  which  made  the  English  take  to  their  arms.  But  she,  perceiving 
their  distrust,  ordered  their  bows  and  arrows  to  be  broken,  and  themselves  to 
be  beaten  out  of  the  gate.  In  the  evening,  the  English  returned  to  thev  boat ; 
and,  putting  a  little  off  from  shore,  lav  at  anchor ;  at  which  she  was  much 
concerned,  and  brought  tbeir  suppor,  half  boiled,  pots  and  all  to  the  shore : 
and,  seeing  their  jealousy,  she  ordered  several  men,  and  90  women,  to  sit  all 
night  upon  the  shore,  as  a  guard ;  and  sent  five  mats  to  cover  them  fi^m  the 
weather."  f  Well  hath  the  poet  demanded,  ^^  Call  ye  them  savage  ?  "  If  the 
wife  of  Granganemeo  was  savage,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
where 'shall  we  look  for  civilization  ? 

Sir  it  GreenvU,  having  arrived  on  the  coast  in  1585,  anchored  off  the  ishmd 
Wokokon,  26  May,  and,  by  means  of  Manteo,  had  some  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants.  At  fiatteras,  where  they  staid  a  short  time,  soon  after,  (?hfM- 
ganemeOf  with  Manteo^  went  on  board  their  ships.  This  was  the  last  viut  he 
made  to  the  Engliab,  for  he  died  very  soon  after. 

This  must  chee  our  account  of  the  excellent  family  of  Grangannuoy  and 
would  that  the  accouni  of  the  English  wouhl  balance  as  well, — ^but  they  exhibit 
their  own,— and  one  item  more  from  it,  and  we  close  the  comparison.  For  a 
small  kettle  they  took  50  skins,  woiih  in  England  £13  lOs.  sterling.  | 
We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  interesting  article  in  Virginia  history. 
PowuATAS  was,  of  all  the  chiefi  of  his  aee,  t&  most  famous  in  the  regions 
of  Virginia.  The  English  supposed,  at  mnat,  that  his  was  the  name  of  the 
country ;  a  common  error,  as  we  hove  seen  in  several  cases  in  the  previous 
books  of  our  biography,  but,  in  this  case,  unlike  the  others,  the  error  pre- 
vailed, and  a  part  of  his  people,  ever  after  tlie  settlement  of  the  English,  vrere 
called  the  Pot^uUans.  A  great  river,  since  called  the  JamUj  and  a  bay  re- 
ceived bis  name  also.  §  He  had  three  hrothers,  OpUdiepany  Opekankanougkf 
and  Catakmugh,  and  two  sisters.  His  principal  residence  was  at  a  place 
called  Wenufoeomocoy  when  the  Enriish  came  into  the  country ;  which  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  York  River,  in  the  county  of  GHouceeter, 
nearfy  opposile  the  mouth  of  Queen's  Creek,  imd  about  S5  miles  below  the 
folk  of  the  river.  ||  He  lived  here  until  the  English  began  to  intrude  them- 
selves into  his  vicmity,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Orakakes. 

Powhatan  was  not  his  Indian  name,  or  rather  original  name;  that  was 
Wakutmmaeodtt  He  is  described  as  tall  and  weU-proportioned — bearing  an 
aspect  of  sadness— exceedingly  vigiHt>us,  and  possessing  a  body  icapable  of 
sustaining  great  hardships.  He  was,  in  1607,  about  60  years  of  age,  and  his 
hair  was  considerably  gray,  which  gave  him  a  majestic  appearance.  At  his 
residence,  he  had  a  kind  of  wooden  form  to  sit  upon,  and  his  ornamental 
robe  was  of  raccoon  skins,  and  his  head-dress  was  composed  of  many  feath- 
ers wrought  into  a  kind  of  crown.  He  swayed  many  nations  upon  the  prest 
rivers  ana  bays,  the  chief  of  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  originally  clamied 
only  the  places  called  Powhatan,  (rinoe  named  Haddihaddocks,)  Arrohattoek, 
(now  Ajf^mattoz,)  Youghtanund,  Pamunky,  Mattapony,  Werowocomocc^ 
and  Kiafciak ;  at  which  time,  his  chief  seat  was  at  Powhatan,  near  the  falls  or 
James  River.  But  when  he  had  extended  his  conquests  a  great  way  north, 
he  removed  to  Werowocomoco,  as  a  more  conuuodious  situation. 

At  the  termination  of  his  vrarlike  career,  the  country  upon  James  River, 
from  its  mouth  to  the  falls,  and  all  its  Inanches,  was  the  boundary  of  bis 
country,  southerly — and  s^  acroos  the  country,  ^  neariy  as  high  as  the  falls  <^ 
all  the  great  river%  over  Potowmack,  even  to  Patuzent,  in  Maryland,**  and 


"  "  A  food  made  of  Indiaii  eon,  or  mnze,  boateo  aad  oarefhDy  busked,  loiwtliiBg  Uk« 
fiinnety  in  Enelaiid :  and  is  an  exeeUent  dish  various  ways." 

i  SUth'M  Hist.  Vifgima,  10, 11.  t  Amlfc'«  Hist.  Virginia. 

^  These,  according  to  HeekeweUUr,  Pbilos.  Tians.  31,  should  have  been  called  Finohaithm, 
**  which  would  signify  the  river  of  progeny,  ftuitfiibess,  the  fhiitfol  river/' 

I  About  two  miles  below  where  Richmond  now  stands.  The  farm  of  a  jrendeman  of  the 
aans  <tf  Jbye  iaehidad  the  sila  of  a  part  of  hto  towi^  hi  l81S^--««V»ftsV«  Vkg^ 
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iome  of  the  natkMiB  on  the  north  abore  of  die  Cheeamake.  IDs  dominiooH^ 
according  to  his  law  of  sucoeaaion,  did  not  ftll  to  bia  children,  but  to  his 
brothera,  and  then  to  hia  aiateni,  (the  oldest  first,)  thence  to  the  heiiB  of  the 
oldeat ;  but  never  to  the  heirs  of  the  males. 

He  uauflily  kept  a  guard  of  40  or  50  of  the  moat  reaolute  and  well-fbrmed 
men  about  mm,  especially  when  he  dept;  but,  after  the  English  came  into  his 
countiy,  he  increased  them  to  about  200.  He  bad  as  many,  and  such  women 
aa  he  pleaaed ;  and,  when  he  slept,  one  sat  at  his  head  and  another  at  his  feet 
When  he  was  tired  of  any  of  his  wives,  he  bestowed  them  upon  such  of  bis 
men  aa  most  pleased  him.  Like  the  New  England  chiefs,  he  bad  many  places 
where  he  passed  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  at  ^me  of  which  he  haa  very 
spacioua  wigwams,  30  or  40  yards  in  extent,  where  he  had  victuals  provided 
against  his  coming. 

In  1608,  he  surprised  the  people  of  Payankatank,  who  were  his  neighbors 
and  aubjects.  Captain  Smiiki  in  the  account,  *^  unit  with  his  own  hand^  says, 
« the  occasion  was  to  vs  vnknowne,  but  tbe  manner  was  thus."  He  sent  sev- 
eral of  his  men  to  lodge  with  them  the  night  on  which  he  meant  to  fidl  upon 
them ;  then,  secredy  surrounding  them  in  their  wigwams,  commenced  a  borrid 
slaughter.  They  killed  24  men,  took  off  their  scalps,  and,  with  the  women 
and  children  prisoners,  returned  to  the  sachem's  village.  The  scalps  tbey 
eochiMled  upon  a  line  between  two  trees,  as  a  trophy,  and  the  totrowanct  (their 
name  of  a  chief)  and  hia  wife  PwohaUm  made  bis  servanta. 

Up  to  the  year  1607,  every  attempt  to  settle  a  colony  in  Virginia  had  fiuled ; 
and,  at  tbia  time,  would  have  fiuled  also,  but  for  the  unexampled  perseverance 
of  one  man.  I  need  but  pronounce  the  name  of  Captain  John  Sioth.  The 
colony  with  which  he  came  did  not  anrive  until  the  planting  seaaon  waa  over; 
and,  in  a  abort  time,  they  found  themaelves  in  a  sufierin^  condition,  fix>m  want 
of  suitable  provisions.  Simttib,  therefi>re,  undertook  to  ^in  a  supply  by  trafiick- 
ing  with  the  Indians  back  in  the  country,  who,  being  acouainted  vnth  his 
situadon,  insulted  him  and  his  men  wherever  they  came ;  onering  him  but  a 
handful  of  com,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  for  a  ffun  or  a  sword.  **  But  seemg  by 
trade  and  courtesie  there  was  nothing  to  ne  had,  he  made  bold  to  try  sucn 
conclusions  as  necesside  inforoed,  thou^  contraiy  to  bis  commission."  So 
be  fired  upon  them,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods.  He  then  marched 
to  their  village.  There  they  found  com  in  abundance,  which,  after  some 
manoBUvring,  he  aucceeded  in  trading  for,  and  returned  with  a  supply  to 
Jamestown. 

SmiOif  aoon  after,  proceeded  to  discover  die  source  of  the  Chikabamania. 
When  he  had  paaaed  up  aa  ftr  as  it  was  navigable  for  bis  bar^  be  left  it  in  a 
wide  place,  at  a  aafe  distance  finom  the  ahore,  and  ordered  liis  men  not  to  m 
CO  shore  on  any  condidon.  Taking  two  of  his  own  men  and  two  Indians,  he 
proceeded  to  complete  his  discovery.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  his  men  went 
on  ahore ;  one  waa  killed,  and  the  rest  hardly  eacaped.  Smith  was  now  20 
miles  into  the  wilderness.  OpduxnkanovgK,  with  900  warriors,  having  learned, 
fiom  the  men  they  had  just  taken,  which  way  be  was  gone,  followed  after  bim, 
and  came  upon  the  two  En^li^men  belonging  to  his  company,  and  killed 
them  both  while  asleep,  he  beinjgf  abaent  to  ahoot  some  fowls  for  provisions ; 
they  then  continued  their  pursuit  after  him.  He  was  not  far  ftom  bis  canoe, 
and  endeavored  to  retreat  to  it,  but,  being  hard  pressed,  made  a  idiield  of  one 
of  his  Indians,  and,  in  this  manner,  fought  upon  the  retreat,  until  he  had  killed 
three,  and  wounded  divers  others.  Being  obliged  to  give  all  bis  atteniion  to 
his  pursuers,  he  accidentaUy  fell  into  a  creek,  where  the  mud  was  so  deep  that 
he  could  not  extricate  himself.  Even  now,  none  dared  to  lay  hands  upon  him ; 
and  those  whom  their  own  numbers  forced  nearest  to  him,  were  observed  to 
tremble  widi  fear.  The  Indian  he  had  bound  to  bis  arm  widi  his  garters, 
doubtless  saved  him  fix>m  being  killed  by  their  arrows,  fix)m  which,  owing  to 
his  Indian  abield,  he  received  but  very  little  hurt,  except  a  wound  in  his 
thiffb,  though  his  clothes  were  shot  ftill  of  tbem. 

when  he  could  stand  no  longer  in  the  mire,  without  perishing  with  cold, 
he  direw  away  his  arms,  and  suffered  them  to  come  and  take  him.  After 
pulling  him  out  of  the  mire,  they  took  him  to  tbe  place  where  hia  men  had 
juat  neea  killed,  where  there  waa  a  fire.    They  now  showed  him  kindnaaa^ 
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rabbinff  his  baiumbed  limbsy  and  warming  him  by  the  iire.  He  aaked  ftr 
their  chief,  and  OptkanJumwtf^  appeared,  to  whom  he  saTe  a  small  compass. 
This  amused  them  exceedin^y.  **  Much  they  marvelled  at  the  pla^riDf  or  the 
fly  and  needle,  which  they  could  see  so  plainly,  and  yet  not  touch  it,  because 
of  the  glass  that  covered  them.  But  when  he  demonstrated,  by  that  globe-like 
ieweU,  the  roundnesse  of  the  earth,  and  skies,  the  spheare  of  the  sunne,  and 
moone,  and  starres,  and  how  the  sunne  did  chase  the  night  round  about  the 
world,  continually— -the  greamesse  of  the  land  and  sea,  the  diversity  of  the 
nations,  varietie  of  complexiona,  and  how  we  were  to  them  antipodes,  and 
many  other  such  like  matters,  they  all  stood  as  amazed  with  admiration !  ** 
Yet,  notwithstanding  he  had  such  success  in  explaining  to  them  his  knowledge 
of  geography  and  astronomy,  (how  much  of  it  they  understood  we  will  not 
undertake  to  say,)  within  an  hour  after,  they  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  a  multitude 
of  them  seemed  prepared  to  shoot  him.  But  when  their  bows  were  bent, 
Owkeudumovf^  held  ud  his  compass,  and  they  all  laid  down  their  weapons. 
Tney  now  iSa  him  to  Orapekas,  or  Orakakes,  a  temporary  seat  of  PowhaUm^ 
on  the  north  side  of  Chikabominy  swamp,  in  what  is  now  Gloucester  coun^ 
on  Yoric  river.*    Here  they  feasted  him,  and  treated  him  well. 

When  they  marched  hun,  they  drew  themselves  up  in  a  row,  with  their 
chief  in  the  midst,  before  whom  tne  guns  and  swords  they  had  taken  from  dw 
£ngliah  were  borne.  SmOh  came  next,  led  by  three  great  men  hold  of  each 
arm,  and  on  each  side  six  more,  with  their  arrows  notched,  and  r^y,  if  ho 
should  attempt  to  escape.  At  the  town,  they  danced  and  sung  about  him,  and 
then  pat  him  into  a  large  house,  or  wigwam.  Here  they  kept  him  so  well^ 
that  he  thought  they  were  fatdng  him  to  kill  and  eat  They  took  him  to  a 
sick  man  to  cure .  him ;  but  he  UM.  tbem  he  could  not,  unless  they  would  let 
him  go  to  Jamestown,  and  get  something  with  which  he  could  do  it  This 
they  would  not  consent  ta 

The  taking  of  Jamestown  was  now  resolved  upon,  and  they  made  great 
preparations  for  it  To  this  end,  they  endeayored  to  get  SmwCs  aasistanceb 
by  mcJcing  large  promises  of  land  and  women ;  but  he  told  them  it  could  not 
be  done,  and  described  to  them  the  great  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  were  inreatly  tmified.  With  the  idea  of  procuring  some- 
diing  curious^  SmuOi  prevaued  upon  some  of  them  to  go  to  Jamestown ;  which 
journey  they  performed  in  the  most  severe  fros^  and  roowy  weather.  By 
this  means,  he  gave  the  people  there  to  understand  what  his  situation  was,  and 
what  was  intended  against  tliem,  by  sending  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  with 
a  few  words  written  upon  it  He  wrote,  also,  for  a  few  articles  to  be  sent, 
which  were  duly  brought  by  the  messengers.  Nothing  had  caused  such 
astonialmient  as  their  brin^g  the  very  articles  Smidk  Imd  promised  them. 
That  he  could  talk  to  his  fhends,  at  so  great  a  distance,  was  utteiiy  incompre- 
hensible to  them. 

Being  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of  destroying  Jamestovirn,  they  amused 
themselves  by  taking  their  captive  from  place  to  place,  in  great  pomp  and 
triumph,  and  showing  him  to  the  differ^fit  nations  of  the  dominions  of  Potr- 
haUm,  They  took  him  to  Youghtannund,  since  called  Pamunkof  River,  the 
country  over  which  Ovekankanough  was  chief,  whose  principal  residence 
WBs  where  the  town  or  Pamunkey  since  was ;  thence  to  the  Mattaponies^ 
fHankatanks,  die  Nautaughtacunds,  on  Rappalianock,  the  Nominies,  on  the 
Patowmack  River ;  thence,  in  a  circuitous  course,  through  several  other 
nations^  back  again  to  the  residence  of  OpekankanongK  Here  they  practised 
conjurations  upon  him  for  three  successive  dajrs ;  to  ascertain,  as  tney  said, 
whether  he  intended  them  good  or  eviU  This  proves  they  viewed  him  as  a 
^ind  of  go<L  A  bag  of  gunpowder  having  Alien  into  their  hands,  they  pre- 
served it  with  great  care,  thiuking  it  to  be  a  grain,  intending,  in  the  spring,  to 
plant  it,  as  they  did  com.  He  was  here  again  feasted,  and  none  could  eat 
^til  he  had  done. 

Being  now  aatiBfied,  having  gone  through  all  the  mancsuvres  and  pranks 
^jdi  him  th^  oouU  think  of;  they  proceed^  to  Powhatan,  **Here  more  than 
^  of  those  grim  courtiers  stood  wondering  at  him,  as  he  had  been  a  monster, 
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tiH  PmBhaUm  and  his  trayne  had  put  themdelves  in  dieSr  gwytoit  tanravioft.* 
He  was  seated  before  a  fire,  upon  a  seat  like  a  bedalead,  luTing  on  a  robe  of 
raccoon  skins,  ^and  all  the  taylea  hanging  by."  On  each  aide  of  him  aat  a 
young  woman ;  and  upon  each  side  of  the  house  two  rows  of  men,  and  with 
as  many  women  behmd  them.  These  last  had  their  heads  and  sboulden 
painted  red--«ome  of  whose  h^ads  were  adorned  with  white  down ;  and  diout 
Iheir  necks  white  beads.  On  Sndtk^s  being  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Poy>haUmj  all  present  joined  in  a  great  shout  ^  The  queen  of  Apamatuck  waa 
appoiDted  to  bring  him  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  brought  him  a 
mmch  of  feathers,  instead  of  a  towel,  to  dry  them."  Then,  having  feasted  him 
again,  ''after  their  best  barbarous  manner  they  could,  a  long  consultation  was 
held,  but  the  conclusion  was,  two  great  stones  Wero  brought  before  Pmohtdtm 
— then  as  many  as  could  lay  hands  ea  him,  dragged  him  to  them  and  thereon 
kid  his  head,  and  being  ready,  with  their  clubs,  to  beat  out  his  brains,  Poca- 


Aontos,  the  king's  dearest  daughter,  when  no  entreatr  could  prevail,  got  hi 
armes,  and  laid  her  own  upon  his,  to  save  him  from  death." 


head  in  her  armes,  and  laid  her  own  upon 

Powhatan  was  unable  to  resist  the  extraoidinary  solicitations  and  sympathetic 
entreaties  of  his  kind-heeited  little  daogbter,  and  thus  was  saved  the  Jife  of 
Caapfam  SmUh;  a  character,  who,  widiout  this  astonnhing  deliverance,  was 
samciendy  renowned  for  escapes  and  adventures. 

The  old  sachem,  having  set  die  sentence  of  death  aside,  made  up  his  mind 
to  employ  SmUh  as  an  artisan ;  to  make,  for  himself,  robes,  dioes,  bovra,  airowe^ 
and  pots ;  and,  for  PocahonUu^  bells,  beads,  and  copper  trinketiu  PotdkoteiiV 
son,  named  JV^mto^uoitf,  was  very  friendly  to  Smith,  and  rendered  him  many 
imfiortant  services,  as  well  after  as  during  his  captivity. 

*^  Two  days  after,  Pouhaktn,  having  disguised  himself  in  the  most  fearfuflest 
manner  he  could,  caused  Capbdn  SmUh  to  be  brought  forth  to  a  great  house  in 
the  woods,  and  there,  upon  a  mat  by  the  fire,  to  be  left  alone.  Not  long  after, 
from  behinde  a  mat  that  divided  me  house,  was  made  the  most  dolefullest 
noyse  he  ever  heard ;  then  Powhatan,  more  hke  a  Devill  than  a  man,  vnth 
some  900  more,  as  black  as  himselfe,  came  untcf  him,  and  told  him,  now  they 
were  friends ;  and  presendy  he  riiould  go  to  Jamestewne,  to  semd  him  two 
creat  gunn^  and  a  gryndestone,  for  which  he  would  give  him  the  oountiy  of 
Capahowosick  [Capuipwsick],  and  forever  esteem  him  his  sonne,  JSTaniuqimd, 
So  to  Jamestowoe,  with  12  ffuides,  Pouhatan  sent  him.  ^That  night  they 
quartered  in  the  woods,  he  still  expecting,  (as  he  had  done  all  this  long  time  of 
his  imprisonment,)  every  hour  to  oe  put  to  one  death  or  anodier."  £ariy  the 
next  morning,  they  came  to  the  fort  at  Jamestown.  Here  he  treated  his 
guides  with  the  greatest  attention  and  kindness,  and  offered  Rauhmnt,  in  a 
jeenng  manner,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  litde  sport,  a  huge  mill-stone,  and  two 
demi-culverins,  or  nine  pound  cannons,  to  take  to  Pouhakm,  his  master ;  thus 
fdfiUing  his  engagement  to  send  him  a  grindstone  and  two  guna  This 
natohuni  was  a  sachem  under  Powhatan,  ana  one  of  his  most  iaithfid  captains, 
and  who,  it  seems,  accompanied  SmUh  in  his  return  out  of  captivity. 

*^  They  found  them  somewhat  too  heavie,  but  when  they  did  see  him  dis- 
charge them,  being  loaded  with  stones,  among  the  boucfas  of  a  great  tree 
loadM  vrith  isickles,  the  yce  and  branches  came  so  tumming  down,  that  the 
poore  salvages  ran  away  half  dead  with  fear.  But,  at  last,  we  regained  some 
conference,  vrith  them,  and  gave  them  such  toyes,  and  sent  to  Pcwkatan,  his 
women,  and  children,  such  presents,  and  gave  them  in  generall  full  content."  * 

Potf^uttan  wsa  now  completely  in  the  English  interest,  and  almost  eveiY 
other  day  sent  his  daughter,  Pocahontas,  vrith  victuals,  to  Jamestown,  of  which 
they  were  ^atiy  in  need.  SmiUh  had  told  Pou^uxtan  that  a  great  chief,  which 
was  Captam  JV*etrpor^  would  arrive  from  England  about  that  time,  which 
coming  to  pass  as  he  had  stud,  gready  increased  his  admiration  of  die  wisdom 
of  the  English,  and  he  was  reray  to  do  as  they  desired  in  every  thing ,  and, 
but  for  the  vanity  and  ostentation  of  Newport,  matters  would  have  gone  on 
well,  and  trade  flourished  greativ  to  their  advantage.  But  he  laviriied  so  many 
presents  upon  Powhatan,  that  he  vras  in  no  way  inclined  to  trade,  and  aoon 

*  This  is  Captain  8mUk*»  own  accoant,  which  I  shall  follow  minutely )  adding  occaaioaall/ 
Iroai  8tUh,  to  illustrate  the  geography  of  the  country. 
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faaon  to  abow  his  haujjjJitiiieaB^  bv  <Tftiimnding  five  times  the  yalue  of  od  artide, 
or lu0  contempC  for  what  was  offered. 

By  ^eumorfs  imprudence  and  fi)Uy,  what  had  coat  Sndffi  ao  much  toil  and 
pains  to  achieTe,  was  blown  away  by  a  sinde  breath  of  vaoity.  Nevertheless, 
Djs  great  mind,  continually  exercised  in  cufficult  matters,  brought  the  subde 
chief  again  to  his  own  terms.  Himself,  with  AWijporf,  and  about  20  others, 
went  to  Pou^ttaCs  residen^  to  trade  with  him.  ''Wherein  PowhaUm  carried 
hiooself  so  proudly,  vet  discreetly,  (in  his  salvage  manneri)  as  made  us  all  to 
admire  bis  natural  sifta"  He  pretended  that  it  was  far  beneath  his  diguity  ta 
trade  as  his  men  did  Thus  his  craA  to  obtain  from  JSTtufport  his  goods  for 
whatever  he  pleased  to  give  in  return.  SmiJOi  saw  through  PowhataxCM  crafl, 
and  told  A*eicp<wi  how  it  would  turn  out,  but  being  determined  to  show  him- 
self as  dignified  as  the  Indian  chief^  repented  of  his  fblly,  like  too  many  others, 
when  it  was  too  late.  Smiih  was  ihe  mterpreter  in  the  business,  and  ^tnjapoH 
the  chief.  PouhaUm  made  a  speech  to  him,  |irhen  they  were  about  to  enter 
upon  trading.  He  said,  ^  Captam  ./Veti^porf,  it  is  not  agree«(ble  to  my  greatness, 
in  this  peddlinff  manner,  to  trade  for  trifles ;  and  I  esteem  you  iuso  a  great 
werowanoe.  Therefore,  lay  me  down  all  your  commodities  together ;  what  1 
like  I  will  take^  and  in  recom^nse  give  you  what  I  think  fitting  their  value.'' 
Accordingly,  ATeuport  gave  hun  all  his  goods,  and  received  m  return  only 
about  three  bushels  of  com ;  whereas  they  expected  to  have  Qbtained  twenty 
hogsheads.  This  transaction  created  some  hard  thoughts  between  Sawlh  and 
JVidopori. 

u  it  add  to  raise  Powhatan  in  our  admiration,  it  can  detract  nothing  fiom 
the  character  of  Shdthy  to  say,  that  he  was  as  wily  as  the  great  Indian  chief. 
For,  with  a  few  blue  beads,  which  he  pretended  that  he  had  shown  him  only  by 
accident,  and  which  he  would  hardly  part  with,  as  he  pretended,  because  they 
were  of  great  price,  and  worn  onl^  by  great  kuigs,  he  completely  got  his  end, 
at  this  time,  answered.  Tantalization  had  the  desired  effect,  and  PotrAaton  was 
80  in&tuated  with  the  hure,  that  he  was  almost  beside  himself  and  was  ready 
to  give  all  he  had  to  possess  them.  *^  8o  that,  ere  we  departed,"  says  my 
relation,  '^  for  a  pound  or  two  of  blew  beades,  he  brought  over  my  king  for  l2 
or  300  buabelb  of  come." 

An  Kngliflh  boy  was  left  with  Powhatan,  by  Captain  Newport,  to  learn  the 
language,  noanners,  customs  and  geography  of  his  country ;  and,  in  return, 
PwMan  cave  him  ^amontackj  one  of  nis  servants,  of  a  shrewd  and  subtle 
capacity,  wnom  he  afterwards  carried  to  England.  Powhatan  became  offended 
with  Captain  Smith,  when  Newport  left  the  country,  in  1608 ;  at  whose  depart- 
ure he  sent  him  20  turkeys,  and  demanded^  in  return,  20  swords,  which  were 
granted.  Shortly  after,  he  sent  the  same  number  to  SmiUi,  expecting  the  like 
return ;  but,  being  disappointed,  ordered  his  men  to  seize  the  English  wher- 
ever they  could  find  toenL  This  caused  difiiculty — ^many  of  the  English 
being  robbed  of  their  swords,  in  the  vicinity  of  theur  forts.  They  continued 
their  depredations  until  SinUh  surprised  a  number  of  them,  firom  whom  he 
learned  that  Powhatan  was  endeavoring  to  get  all  the  arms  in  his  power,  to  be 
able  to  massacre  the  English.  When  he  found  that  his  plot  was  discovered, 
he  sent  PocahcndaBt  with  presentes  to  excuse  himself  and  pretended  that  the 
mischief  was  done  by  some  of  his  ungovernable  chie&.  He  directed  her  to 
endeavor  to  effect  the  release  of  his  men  that  were  prisoners,  which  jS^t^ 
consented  to,  wholly,  as  he  pretended,  on  her  account ;  and  thus  peace  was 
restored,  which  had  been  continu^Iy  intenrupted  for  a  considemble  time  before. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  160^  &mih  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia. 
Aeuporf,  going  often  to  England,  had  a  large  share  in  directing  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  from  his  interest  with  the  proprietors.  He  arrived  about  this  time, 
<uid,  among  other  baubles,  brought  over  a  crown  for  Powhatan,  with  directions 
for  his  coronation ;  which  had  the  ill  effect  to  make  him  value  himself  more 
^^^^  ever.  Nhopari  was  instructed  to  discover  the  country  of  the  Monacans, 
s  nation  with  whom  PouAatan  was  at  war,  and  whom  they  would  assist  him 
^gttiiutt,  if  he  would  lud  in  the  business.  Captain  Smith  was  sent  to  him  to 
isvite  him  to  Jamestown  to  receive  presents,  and  to  trade  for  com.  On  airiv- 
at  Werowocomoco,  and  delivering  his  message  to  the  old  chie^  he  refdied, 
'lf«ar  king ihave  jeot  me  presents, I  aIso  am aking, and  this js my  ifoid. 
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Eight  days  I  will  stay  to  receiye  them.  Tour  father  \meiming  Newport]  is  to 
come  to  me,  not  I  to  him,  nor  yet  to  your  fort — ^neitner  will  I  bite  at  such  a 
bctfe.  Ab  for  the  Monacans,  I  can  revenge  my  own  injuries;  and  as  for  ^' 
qwmachtkky  where  you  say  your  brother  was  slain,  it  is  a  contrary  way  from 
those  |iarts  you  suppose  it ;  but,  for  any  salt  water  b^ond  the  mountains,  die 
relations  you  have  had  from  my  people  are  felse."  Some  of  the  Indians  had 
made  the  English  believe  that  the  South  Sea,  now  called  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
was  but  a  short  distance  back.  To  show  Smith  the  absurdity  of  the  story,  he 
drew  a  map  of  the  country,  upon  the  ground.  Smith  returned  as  wise  as  he 
went. 

A  house  was  built  for  Powhatan,  about  this  time,  by  some  Germans,  who  came 
over  with  JVttopori,  These  men,  thinking  that  the  English  could  not  subsist 
in  the  country,  wantonly  betrayed  all  the  secrets  of  their  condition  to  Poiohatcm, 
which  was  again  the  source  or  much  trouble.  They  even  urced  him  to  put 
all  the  Engl»h  to  death,  af^reemg  to  live  with  him,  and  assist  nim  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  horrible  project  Powhatan  was  pleased  at  the  proposition,  and 
thought,  by  their  assistance,  to  effect  what  he  had  formerly  hoped  to  do  by 
engaging  &mth  in  such  an  enterprise.  Their  first  object  was  to  kill  Captain 
Smim;  by  which  act,  the  chief  obstacle  to  success  would  be  removed ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  took  every  means  in  their  power  to  effect  it 

In  the  first  place,  he  invited  him  to  come  and  trade  for  com,  hoping  on 
opportunity,  in  that  business,  would  ofier.  That  his  design  might  not  be  mis- 
trusted, Powhatan  promised  to  load  his  ship  with  corn,  if  he  would  bring  him 
a  grindstone,  50  swords,  some  muskets,  a  cock  and  a  hen,  and  a  quantity  of 
copper  and  beads.  iS^nt^  went  accordingly,  but  guarded,  as  though  sure  of 
meeting  an  enemy. 

In  their  way,  the  English  stopped  at  Warrasqueake,  and  were  informed, 
by  die  sachem  of  that  place,  of  PowhatofCs  intentions.  That  sachem  kindly 
entertained  them,  and,  when  they  departed,  flimished  them  with  guides.  On 
account  of  extreme  bad  weather,  they  were  obliged  to  spend  near  a  week  at 
Kicquotan.  This  obliged  them  to  keep  their  Christmas  among  the  Indians, 
and,  according  to  our  authorities,  a  merry  Christmas  it  was ;  having  been 
"  never  more  merry  in  their  lives,  lodged  by  bptter  fires,  or  fed  vrilh  greater 
plenty  of  good  bread,  oysters,  fish,  flesh,  and  wild  fowL" 

Having  arrived  at  Werowocomoco,  afler  much  hardship,  they  sent  to  Pot0- 
hatan  for  provisions,  being  in  great  want,  not  having  taken  but  three  or  four 
days'  supply  along  with  them.  The  old  chief  sent  them  immediately  a  supply 
of  bread,  turkeys,  and  venison,  and  soon  afler  made  a  feast  for  them,  accord- 
ing to  custom. 

Meanwhile,  Powhatan  pretended  he  had  not  sent  for  the  English ;  telling 
them  he  had  no  com,  **and  his  people  much  less,"*  and,  therefore,  intimated 
that  he  wished  they  would  go  off  asain.  But  iSinu^  produced  the  messenger 
that  he  had  sent,  and  so  confronted  him ;  Poiohatan  then  laughed  heartily, 
and  thus  it  passed  for  a  joke.  He  then  asked  for  their  commodities,  ^  but  he 
liked  nothing,  except  guns  and  swords,  and  valued  a  basket  of  com  higher 
than  a  basket  of  copper ;  saying,  he  could  rate  his  com,  but  not  the  copper." 
Captain  Smith  then  made  a  speech  to  him,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  work 
upon  his  feelings  and  sense  or  honor ;  said  he  had  sent  his  men  to  build  him 
a  house  while  his  own  was  neglected ;  that,  because  of  his  promising  to  sup- 
ply him  with  com,  he  had  neglected  to  supply  himself  with  provisions  when 
he  might  have  done  it  Finally,  iS^t^  reproached  him  of  divers  negligences, 
deceptions,  and  prevarications ;  but  the  main  cause  of  Powhatan^s  refusing 
to  trade  seems  to  have  been  because  the  English  did  not  bring  the  articles 
he  most  wanted. 

When  Smith  had  done,  Poiohatan  answered  him  as  follows: — ''We  hay« 
but  little  com,  but  what  we  can  spare  shall  be  brought  two  days  hence. V  Ab 
to  your  coming  here,  I  have  some  doubt  about  the  reason  of  it  I  am  told^l^ 
my  men,  that  you  came,  not  to  trade,  but  to  invade  my  people,  and  to  possess 
my  countiy.    This  makes  me  less  ready  to  relieve  you,  and  fiigbtens  my 

*  The  leader  nay  wonder  how  tbit  codd  bo,  but  it  ii  to  in  the  old  Utloiy,  by  £WA^  8& 
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people  from  bringing  in  their  com.  And,  therefore,  to  relieve  them  of  that 
fear,  leave  your  arms  aboard  your  boats,  since  they  are  needless  here,  where 
we  are  all  nriends,  and  forever  Powhatans." 

In  these,  and  other  speeches  of  like  amount,  they  spent  the  first  day.  "  But, 
whilst  they  expected  the  coming  in  of  the  country,  they  wrangled  jPowhatan 
out  of  do  bushels  of  corn,  for  a  copper  kettle ;  which  the  president  seeing 
him  much  affect,  [value,]  he  told  him  it  was  of  much  greater  value ;  yet,  in 
regard  of  his  scarcity,  he  would  accept  that  quantity  at  present ;  provided  he 
should  have  as  much  more  the  next  year,  or  the  Manakin  country,"  were  that 
condition  not  complied  with. 

This  transaction  will  equal  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  New 
England,  bat  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  comment. 

At  the  same  time,  Powhatan  made  another  speech,  in  which  were  some 
very  sinsular  passages,  as  reported  by  Smith,  One  was,  that  he  had  seen  the 
death  of  all  his  people  three  times :  and  that  none  of  those  three  generations 
was  then  living,  except  himself.  This  was  evidently  only  to  make  the  Eng- 
lish think  him  something  more  than  human.  The  o]d  chief  then  went  on 
and  said, 

**  I  am  now  grown  old,  and  must  soon  die ;  and  the  succession  must  de- 
scend, in  order,  to  m^r  brothers,  OpUelu^an,  Ooekankanou^h,  and  Catataughj* 
and  then  to  my  two  sisters,  and  their  two  daugnters.  I  wish  their  experience 
was  eoual  to  mine ;  and  that  your  love  to  us  might  not  be  less  than  ours  to 
vou.  Why  should  you  take  by  force  that  from  us  which  you  can  have  by 
love?  why  shoula  you  destroy  us,  who  have  provided  you  with  food? 
What  can  you  get  by  war  ?  We  can  hide  our  provisions,  and  fly  into  the 
woods ;  and  then  you  must  consequendy  femish  by  wronging  your  friends. 
What  is  the  cause  of  vour  jealousy  ?  You  see  us  unarmed,  and  willing  to 
sapply  your  wants,  if'^  you  will  come  in  a  fHendly  manner,  and  not  with 
swords  and  guns,  as  to  invade  an  enemy.  I  am  not  so  simple,  as  not  to  know 
it  is  better  to  eat  good  meat,  lie  well,  and  sleep  quietly  with  my  women  and 
children ;  to  lauffh  and  be  merry  with  the  English  ;  and,  being  their  firiend, 
to  have  copper,  hatchets,  and  whatever  else  I  want,  than  to  fly  nom  all,  to  lie 
cold  in  the  woods,  feed  upon  acorns,  roots,  and  such  trash,  and  to  be  so. 
hunted,  that  I  cannot  rest,  eat,  or  sleep.  In  such  circumstances,  my  men 
raust  watch,  and  if  a  twig  should  but  break,  all  would  cry  out,  '  Here  comes 
Ccnrf.  Smith ; '  a^ad  so,  in  this  miserable  manner,  to  end  my  miserable  life ; 
and,  OapL  SmOkf  this  might  be  soon  your  fate  too,  through  your  rashness  and 
uoadvisedness.  I,  thererore,  exhort  you  to  peaceable  councils ;  and,  above  all, 
I  insist  that  the  guns  and  swords,  the  cause  of  all  our  jealousy  and  uneasiness, 
be  removed  and  sent  away." 

Smith  interpreted  this  speech  to  mean  directly  contrary  to  what  it  expressed, 
and  it  rather  confirmed,  than  lessened,  his  former  suspicions.  He,  however, 
made  a  speech  to  Powhatan^  in  his  turn,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  convince 
him  that  the  English  intended  him  no  hurt ;  ursjmg,  that,  if  they  had,  how 
easily  they  might  have  eflected  it  long  before ;  and  that,  as  to  their  perishing 
with  want,  he  wou]^  have  him  to  understand  that  the  English  haa  ways  to 
supply  themselves  unknown  to  the  Indians ;  that  as  to  his  sending  away  the 
arma,  there  was  no  reason  in.  that,  since  the  Indians  were  always  allowed  to 
bring  theirs  to  Jamestown,  and  to  keep  them  in  their  hands.  Seeing  SmiJQCs 
inflexibility,  and  despairing  of  accomplishing  his  intended  massacre,  he  spoke 
again  to  ^mOt  as  follows : — 

**  Capt  <S!im^  I  never  use  any  werowance  so  kindly  as  yourself;  yet  from 
you  I  receive  the  least  kindness  of  any.  Capt  Nknoport  gave  me  swords,  cop- 
per, clothes,  or  whatever  else  I  desired,  ever  accepting  what  I  offered  him ; 
and  would  send  away  his  guns  when  requested.  No  one  refuses  to  lie  at  my 
feet,  or  do  what  I  demand,  but  you  only.  Of  you  I  can  have  nothing,  but 
what  you  value  not ;  and  yet,  you  will  have  whatsoever  you  please.  Capt 
NtwpoH  you  call  fiither,  and  so  you  call  me ;  but  I  see,  m  spite  of  us  both, 
you  will  do  what  you  wiU,  and  we  must  boUi  study  to  humor  and  content  you. 
But  if  you  intend  so  friendly,  as  you  say,  send  away  your  arms ;  for  you  see 
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my  undeiigniiig  simplicity  and  friendBhip  cause  me  thus  nakedly  to  forget 
myeelf." 

SmUh  now  was  out  of  all  patience,  seeing  Powhatan,  only  trifled  away  the 
time,  that  he  might,  by  some  means,  accomplish  his  dedgn.  The  boats  of 
the  English  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  by  reason  of  ice.  iSWft, 
therefore,  resorted  to  deception ;  he  got  the  Indians  to  break  the  ice,  that  his 
men  might  come  in  and  take  on  board  the  com  they  had  bou^t,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  orders  to  them  to  seize  Powhatan ;  Smith,  in  3ie  mean  time, 
was  to  amuse  him  with  false  promises.  But  SimOCb  talk  was  too  full  of 
flattery  not  to  be  seen  through  by  the  sagacious  sachem ;  and,  before  it  was 
too  late,  he  conveyed  himself,  liis  women,  children,  and  ^eets,  into  the 
woods;  having  succeeded  in  his  deception  better  than  SmUk;  for  two  or 
three  squaws  amused  him  while  Powhatan  and  the  rest  escaped.  Unwilling, 
however,  to  renounce  his  purpose,  Pouihatan  sent  Smithy  soon  after,  a  valuable 
bracelet,  as  a  present,  by  an  old  orator  of  his,  who  tried  to  excuse  the  conduct 
of  his  sachem ;  he  said  Powhatan  ran  off  because  he  was  afiraid  of  the  Eng- 
lish arms,  and  said,  if  they  could  be  laid  aside,  he  would  come  witii  his  peo- 
ple, and  bring  com  in  abundance.  At  length,  finding  all  artifices  vain,  Pow- 
hatan resolved  to  &11  upon  the  English,  in  their  cabins,  on  the  following  nighL 
But  here,  again,  Pocahontas  saved  tibe  life  of  SmUh  and  his  attendants.  She 
came  alone,  in  a  dismal  night,  through  the  woods,  and  infonned  &iM  of  her 
father's  design.  For  this  most  signS  favor,  he  offered  her  such  articles  as  he 
thought  would  please  her ;  but  £e  wmild  accept  of  nothing,  and,  with  tears 
stanmng  in  her  eyes,  said  if  her  fother  should  see  her  with  any  thing,  he 
would  mistmst  what  she  had  done,  and  instant  death  would  be  her  reward ; 
and  she  retired  by  herself  into  the  woods,  as  die  came. 

Powhatan  was  so  exasperated  at  the  failure  of  his  plots,  that  he  threatened 
death  to  his  men  if  they  did  not  kill  SmUh  by  some  means  or  other.  Not 
long  afier,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  gave  him  security  the  rest  of  his 
administration.  One  of  PowhatatCs  men,  having,  by  some  means,  got  a 
quantitv  of  powder,  pretended  that  he  could  manage  it  like  the  Eiiglisb. 
Several  came  about  hun,  to  witness  his  exploits  with  me  strange  commodity, 
when,  by  some  means,  it  took  fire,  ^and  new  him,  with  one  or  two  more,  to 
death."  This  struck  such  a  dread  into  the  Indians,  and  so  amazed  and 
firightened  Powhatan^  that  his  people  came  fi'om  all  directions,  and  desired 
peace  ;*  many  of  whom  returned  stolen  articles  that  the  English  had  never 
before  missed.  Potehatan  would  now  send  to  Jamestown  such  of  his  men 
as  had  injured  the  English,  that  they  might  be  dealt  with  as  they  deserved. 
The  same  year,  1609,  he  sent  them  nearly  half  his  cn^  of  corn,  knowing 
them  to  be  in  ffreat  want. 

Captain  SbiiA,  having,  by  accident,  been  shockingly  burned  by  his  powder- 
baffs  taking  fire,  for  want  of  surgical  aid,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  countiy 
and  go  to  England,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  He  publii^ed  the 
account  of  the  firet  voyages  to  Virginia,  and  his  own  adventures,  which  is 
almost  the  only  authority  for  the  early  history  of  that  country.  He  died  in 
London,  in  1631,  f  in  the  52d  year  of  ms  age. 

The  Dutchmen  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  who  had  been  so  assiduous 
to  bring  rain  upon  the  colony,  came  to  a  miserable  end.  One  of  them  died 
in  wretchedness,  and  two  others  had  their  brains  beat  out  by  order  of  Powha- 
ton,  for  their  deception. 

After  SmUh  had  left  Virginia,  the  Indians  were  made  to  believe  that  he  was 
dead.  Poukatan  doubted  the  report,  and,  some  time  after,  ordered  one  of  his 
counsellors,  named  UUamatamahn^  t  or  T\nnoeomo,  §  whom  he  sent  to  England, 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  where  he  was.  He  instracted  him,  also,  to  note  the 
number  of  the  people,  to  leam  ^e  state  of  the  country,  and,  if  he  found  Smith, 
io  make  him  show  him  the  God  of  die  English,  and  the  king  and  queen. 
When  he  arrived  at  Plimoudi,  he  took  a  long  stick,  and  began  to  perform  a 
part  of  his  mission  by  cutting  a  notch  for  every  person  he  should  see.    But 


*  Did  not  the  En^ish  of  New  Englaod  owe  (heir  taibty  to  McmasoU  and 
lear  of  the  tame  article  ? 
t  Jo$sei^,  N.  Eng.  RaritieS;  106.  t  Or  UUmiuiecomaek,  Smith;  )  Pnichas. 
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be  soon  gave  up  that  busineBS.  And,  wben  be  returned  to  his  own  ccuntiy, 
bis  chief  asked  him,  among  other  things,  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  in  England.  His  answer  to  that  inquiry,  we  hazard  not 
much  in  saying,  is  neariy  as  extensively  known  as  the  solden  rule  of  Cor^u- 
dus.  It  was  as  follows:  "  Count  (he  stars  m  ihe  sky,  the  UcBOts  en  ike  trees,  and 
the  sand  upon  the  searshore,—for  suck  is  &ie  number  of  the  people  of  EngkmdJ' 

ToMOCOMO  had  married  a  sister  of  PocahoniaSy  and,  probably,  accompanied 
her  to  England.*  While  there,  the  famous  antiquaiy,  Seanuel  PvrehaSy  had 
an  interview  with  him,  and  from  whom  he  collected  many  fects  relating  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  countrymen ;  the  result  of  which  he  after- 
wards published  in  his  Pilgrims,  f 

The  difficulties  were  almost  perpetual  between  Powhatan  and  the  English; 
very  little  time  passed,  while  he  lived,  but  what  was  full  of  broils  and  diBsatis- 
faction,  on  the  one  part  or  the  other.  Few  Indian  chiefs  have  fallen  imder 
our  notice,  possessing  such  exttaordtnary  characteristics  as  Powhatan,  He 
died  at  peace  with  the  Enelish,  in  April,  1618,  and  was  succeeded  by  Opddb- 
partj  his  second  brother,  who  was  known  afterwards  by  the  name  Ropatm, 

Our  i:eaders  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  tnat  Captain  SmiUi  was 
barbarous  enough  towards  me  Indians,  but  we  have  not  met  with  any  thing 
quite  80  borribfe,  in  the  course  of  his  proceedings,  as  was  exhibited  by  his 
successor.  Lord  De  La  War,  This  gentleman,  instead  of  taking  a  mean 
course  between  the  practices  of  Smim  and  Newport,  went  into  the  worst 
extreme.  Finding  Powhatan  insolent,  on  his  arrival  in  the  country,  he 
determined,  by  severity,  to  bring  him  to  unconditional  submission.  Having, 
therefore,  got  into  his  hands  an  Indian  prisoner,  his  lordship  caused  his  right 
hand  to  be  cut  ofE  In  this  maimed  and  horrid  condition,  he  sent  him  to 
Powhatan ;  at  the  same  time  giving  the  sachem  to  understand,  that  all  his 
subjects  would  be  served  in  this  manner,  if  he  refused  obedience  any  longer ; 
telling  him,  also,  that  all  the  com  in  the  country  should  be  immediately 
destroyed,  which  was  just  then  ripe.|  This  wretched  act  increased,  as 
reasoniedily  it  should,  the  indignation  ofPcwhatany  and  his  acts  were  governed 
accordingly. 
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R^ltetion  upon  the  character  of  Powhatan — ^Pocabohtas — She  singularly  entertains 
Captain  Smith — Disaster  if  a  boat's  crew — Smith's  attempt  to  surprise  Powhatan 
fiustrated  in  consequence — Pocahontas  saves  the  l{fe  of  Wygm — Betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  English — Japazaws — Mr.  Rolfe  marries  Pocahontas — Opachisco — 
Pocahontas  visits  England — Her  interview  with  Smith — Dies  at  Gruvesend — Her 
Mi»— Opkxamkahouoh — Made  prisoner  by  Smith — Is  set  at  libertv — Nemattanow 
— Murders  an  Englishman — /*  murdered  in  his  turn — His  singular  conduct  at  his 
death — Conducts  we  massacre  of  1622 — Plots  the  extirpation  of  the  English — Con- 
ducts the  horrid  massacre  of  1644— /«  taken  prisoner — His  conduct  upon  the 
occasion— 'Barbaromslu  wounded  by  the  guard — Last  speech,  and  magnanimity  in 
tfeotftr— 12e^lecfi0ii»— NrcKOTAWAHCE — ^Totopotowoi— Jotn5  the  EngUsh  against 
the  Beehaheerians — Is  defeated  and  dain, 

It  is  imposnble  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  great 
^owtoan  towards  the  English,  had  he  been  treated  by  them  as  he  ought  to 
nfve  been.  The  uncommonly  amiable,  virtuous,  and  feeling  disposition  of 
bis  daui^ter,  will  always  be  brought  to  mhid  in  reading  his  history ;  and,  not- 
^thstanding  he  is  described  by  the  historians  as  possessing  a  sour,  morose, 
'^d  savage  disposition,  ftill  of  treachery,  deceit  and  eunmng — and  whose 
^^ord  was  never  to  be  depended  upon^— yet,  on  the  very  page  that  he  is  thus 

*  Mx.  OUmixon  (Brit.  Empire,  i.  285.)  sajs,  "  That  when  the  princess  Pocahontas  came 
">r  Enriand,  a  ooucarousa,  or  lord  of  her  own  nation;  attended  her}  his  name  was  Uttamacco- 

t  Vol  V.  b.  viii.  chap.  vi.  page  955.  %  Harris,  Voyages,  it.  22b. 
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represented,  we  shall  find  the  same  faults  set  him  as  examples  by  the  Elngliflh 
themselves. 

The  first  and  most  memorable  events  in  the  life  of  PocahnUas  have  neces- 
sarily been  detailed  in  the  account  of  her  father ;  therefore  we  shall,  under  her 
own  name,  ffive  those  which  are  more  disconnected  with  his. 

POCAHONTAS  was  bom  about  the  year  1594  or  5,  and  hence  was  no  more 
than  12  or  13  years  old  when  she  saved  the  life  of  Captain  Smiihj  in  1607. 
Eveiy  particular  of  that  most  extraordinary  scene  has  been  exhibited.  The 
name  PocoMrUea  or  Pockoh&nUSf  says  Heckewelder,  means  a  run  between  two 
hiUs.  It  has  been  mentioned,  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  JVewporty  Smith 
went  with  a  few  men  to  Werowocomoco,  to  invite  Powhatan  to  Jamestown 
to  receive  presents,  hoping  thereby  to  influence  him  to  open  a  trade  in  com 
with  them. 

When  he  arrived  at  that  place,  Powhatan  was  not  at  home,  but  was  at  the 
distance  of  30  miles  off.  Pocahontas  and  her  women  received  him,  and  while 
he  waited  for  her  fiither,  they  thus  entertained  him:—"  In  a  fayre  plaine  field,  (says 
Smiihj)  they  made  a  fire,  before  which,  he  sitting  upon  a  mat,  suddainly  amongst 
i^e  woods  was  heard  such  a  hydeous  noise  and  sbrecking,  that  the  English 
betooke  themselves  to  their  arms,  and  seized  on  two  or  three  old  nien  by 
them,  supposing  Powhatan,  with  all  his  power,  was  come  to  surprise 
tliem.  But  presently  Pocahontas  came,  willing  him  to  kill  her  if  any  bun 
were  intended ;  and  the  beholders,  which  were  men,  women  and  children, 
satisfied  the  captain  there  was  no  such  matter.  Then  presently  they  were 
presented  with  this  anticke ;  30  young  women  came  naked  out  of  the  woods, 
onely  covered  behind  and  before  with  a  few  greene  leaues,  their  bodies  all 
painted,  some  of  one  color,  some  of  another,  but  all  differing.  Their  leader 
nad  a  fayre  payre  of  buck's  homes  on  her  head,  and  an  otter-sklnne  at  her 
girdle,  and  another  at  her  arme,  a  quiver  of  arrowes  at  her  backe,  a  bow  and 
arrows  in  her  hand.  The  next  had  in  her  hand  a  sword,  and  another  a  club, 
another  a  pot-sticke,  all  homed  alike ;  the  rest  every  one  with  their  seuerall 
devises.  These  fiend^  with  most  hellish  shouts  and  cryes,  mshing  from 
among  the  trees,  cast  themselves  in  a  ring  about  the  fire,  singing  and  dancing 
with  most  excellent  ill  varietie,  oft  falling  into  their  inferaall  passions,  and 
solemnly  again  to  sing  and  daunce.  Having  spent  neare  an  houre  in  this 
mascarado,  as  they  entred,  in  like  manner  they  departed."  Afler  a  short  time, 
they  came  and  took  the  English  to  their  wigwams.  Here  they  were  more 
tormented  than  before,  ^  with  crowding,  pressing,  hanging  about  them,  most 
tediously  crying,  '  Love  you  not  me  ?  love  you  not  me  ?  ^^  When  they  had 
finished  their  caresses,  they  set  before  them  the  best  victuals  their  country 
afforded,  and  then  showed  them  to  their  lodging 

While  Captain  SmUh  was  upon  an  exp^ition  into  the  country,  with  an 
*  intention  of  siurprising  Potohatan,  there  happened  a  melancholy  accident  at 
home,  to  a  boat's  crew,  which  had  been  sent  out  in  very  severe  weather,  by 
one  who  was  impatient  to  have  the  direction  of  matters.  In  the  boat  were 
Captain  WcMo,  Master  Scrxvenar,  the  projector  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Anthony 
Gosnoldy  brother  of  the  well-known  Bartholomew  Gosnoidy*  and  eight  others. 
Bv  the  sinking  of  the  boat,  these  all  perished,  and  none  knew  what  had  become 
of  them,  until  their  bodies  were  found  by  the  Indians.  The  veiy  men  on 
whom  Smith  depended  to  remain  at  the  fort  for  his  succor,  in  case  he  sent  for 
them,  were  among  the  number.  Therefore,  to  prevent  the  failure  of  this 
expedition,  somelxKly  must  be  sent  to  apprize  Smith  of  the  catastrophe.  None 
volunteered  for  the  hazardous  service,  but  Mr.  Richard  Wyffin,  who  was 
obliged  to  undertake  it  alone.  This  was  a  time  when  Powhatan  was  very 
insolent,  and  urged  daily  the  killingof  Snvith  upon  his  men.  Nevertheless, 
after  many  difliculties,  he  arrived  at  Werowocomoco.  Here  he  found  himself 
amklst  preparations  for  war,  and  in  still  greater  danger  than  he  had  yet  been. 
But  Pocahontas  appeared  as  his  savior.  Knowinff  the  intention  of  the  war- 
riors to  kill  him,  she  first  secreted  him  in  the  woods,  and  then  directed  those 
who  sought  him  in  an  opposite  direction  fix>m  that  he  had  gone ;  so,  by  this 

*  Who  had  miserably  perished  by  disease  and  famine  at  Jamestown,  82  Aug.,  1607.  See 
Bmaroft,  U.  States,  i.  141. 
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*  Who  had  miserably  perished  by  disease  and  fanune  at  Jamestown,  22  Aug.,  1607.    See 
Bmarofiy  U.  States,  i.  144. 
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meanfly  he  escaped,  and  got  safe  to  SmUh  at  Pamunkey.    This  was  in  the 
winter  of  1609. 

We  next  hear  of  her  saving  the  life  of  Henry  SpUmanj  who  was  one  of  31 
that  went  to  trade,  upon  the  confidence  of  Powhatan^  but  who  were  all,  except 
SpUinanj  killed  by  his  people. 

Such  was  the  wretchea  state  to  which  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  now 
reduced,  that  scarce  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world  can  be  found.  No 
sooner  had  SmUh  left  the  country,  but  all  was  in  confuaon.  Officers  spent 
their  time  in  riotings,  while  the  men  seem  to  have  taken  no  means  for  defence 
or  preservation ;  so  that  the  Indians  made  constant  spoil  upon  their  domestic 
animals,  and  whatever  else  had  been  provided  for  their  support.  Insomuch, 
that  when  Captain  Smilh  had  been  gone  six  months,  the  colony  was  reduced 
from  above  500  to  about  60  persons.  Herbs  and  roots  were  eaten  to  sustain 
life,  in  the  early  part  of  their  distresses ;  but  as  the  famine  increased,  the  skins 
of  horses  were  eagerly  devoured,  and  an  Indian,  who  had  been  some  time 
dead,  was  disinterred  and  eaten  by  these  miserable  creatures.  In  one  instance, 
a  wretched  man  killed  his  own  wife,  and  preserved  the  body  by  salt,  which 
enormity  was  not  discovered  untU  it  had  been  chiefly  devoured.* 

It  was  during  this  season  of  horror  that  Captain  RaUliff  went  out  with  90 
men,  who  were  trepanned  as  we  have  related.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ^ear  1610.  Spdman  lived  many  years  afterwards  among  the  Patowamack 
Indians,  by  the  care  of  PocahontcLS,} 

From  1609,  the  time  SmUh  left  the  countiy,  until  1611,  Pocahontas  was  not 
seen  at  Jamestown.    In  the  latter  year,  she  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner 
by  Captain  Argal,  and  kept  by  the  English  to  prevent  PowMstan  from  doing 
them  injury,  and  to  extort  a  great  ransom  from  him,  and  such  terms  of  peace 
as  they  should  dictate.    At  the  time  she  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Cap- 
tain Jtrgaiy  she  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chier  of  Potomack,  whose  name 
was  Japaxaws^  a  particular  fhend  of  the  English,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Captain  SmitfL    Whether  she  had  taken  up  her  residence  here,  or  whether  she 
was  here  only  upon  a  visit,  we  are  not  informed.^    But  some  have  conjectured, 
that  she  retired  here  soon  after  Sndlh^s  departure,  that  she  might  not  witness 
the  frequent  murders  of  the  ill-governed  English,  at  Jamestown.     Captain 
*^gal  was  in  the  Potomack  River,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  with  his  ship, 
when  he  learned  that  Pocahontas  was  in  the  neighborhood.    Whether  Japa- 
2aw8  bad  acquired  his  treachery  from  his  intercourse  with  the  English,  or 
whether  it  were  natural  to  his  disposition,  we  wiU  not  undertake  to  decide 
here ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  ready  to  practise  it,  at  the  instigation  of 
•^rspal.    And  for  a  copper  kettle  for  himself^  and  a  few  toys  fbr  his  squaw,  he 
enticed  the  innocent  girl  on  board  JhgaSs  ship,  and  betrayed  her  into  his 
hands.    It  was  eftected,  however,  without  compulsion,  by  the  aid  of  his  sauaw. 
The  captain  had  previously  promised  that  no  nurt  should  befall  her,  ana  that 
she  should  be  treated  with  all  tenderness.    This  circumstance  should  go  as  far  as 
It  may  to  excuse  Japazaws.    The  plot  to  get  her  on  board  was  well  contrived. 
Knowing  that  she  nad  no  curiosity  to  see  a  ship,  having  before  seen  many, 
JapazavS*  wife  pretended  a  great  anxiety  to  see  one,  but  would  not  go  on 
hoard  unless  Pocahontas  would  accompany  her.    To  this  she  consented,  but  * 
with  some  hesitation.    The  attention  with  which  they  were  received  on  board 
soon  dissipioed  all  fears,  and  Pocahontas  soon  strayed  ftxim  her  betrayers  into 
^  gun-room.     The  captain,  watching  his  opportunity,  told  her  she  was  a 
pnsoDer.    When  her  confinement  was  known  to  Japazaws  and  his  wife,  they 
feifftied  more  lamentation  than  she  did,  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  the  plot ; 
>i^d,  after  receiving  the  price  of  their  perfidy,  were  sent  ashore,  and  Argat^ 
^ith  his  pearl  of  great  price,  sailed  for  Jamestown.    On  beinff  informed  of  the 
'BMon  why  she  was  thus  captivated,  her  grief,  by  degrees,  subsided. 

The  first  step  of  the  English  was  to  inform  PotchcSan  of  the  captivity  of  his 
^ghter,  and  to  demand  of  him  their  men,  guns  and  tools,  which  he  and  his 
P^ple  had,  from  time  to  time,  taken  and  stolen  from  them.  This  unexpected 
^'^^v*  threw  the  old,  stem,  calculating  chief  into  a  great  dilemma,  ana  what 
^^^"te  to  lake  he  knew  not ;  and  it  was  three  months  before  he  returned  any 

*  KeiO^t  Hift  Virginia,  121.  t  Stitk,  Hift  ITifginia,  116. 
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aiuiww.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  sent  back 
seven  Englishmen,  with  each  a  ^n  which  bad  been  spoiled,  and  this  answer : 
that  when  they  should  return  his  daughter,  he  would  make  fbll  satisfaction, 
and  give  them  500  bushels  of  com,  and  ber  their  fiiend  forever ;  that  he  had 
no  more  guns  to  return,  the  rest  being  lost  They  sent  him  word,  that  Shej 
would  not  restore  her,  until  he  had  complied  v^ith  their  demand ;  and  that,  as 
£ir  the  guns,  they  did  not  believe  they  were  lost  Seeing  the  determination  of 
the  Englidi,  or  his  inabUi^  to  satisfy  them,  was,  we  apprehend,  why  they 
^  heard  no  more  from  him  for  a  long  tmie  af^er.** 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1613,  Sir  Thomas  Dcde  took  Pocahontas^  and  went, 
with  a  ship,  up  PowhaJUaCs  River  to  Werowocomoco,  the  residence  of  her 
fiuher,  in  hopes  to  effect  an  exchange,  and  bring  about  a  peace.  Poxthatan 
was  not  at  home,  and  they  met  with  nothing  but  bravadoes,  and  a  disposition 
to  fight  from  all  the  Indians  they  saw.  After  burning  many  of  their  habita- 
tions, and  giving  out  threats,  some  of  the  Indians  came  and  made  peace,  as  they 
called  it,  which  opened  the  way  for  two  of  PocahonUu^s  brothers  to  come  on 
board  the  ship.    Their  joy  at  seeing  their  dster  may  be  imagined. 

A  particular  friendship  had  some  time  existed  between  Pocahontas  and  a 
worthy  young  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  John  Rolfe ;  which,  at  length, 
growing  into  a  siocere  attachments  and  being  mutual  between  them,  be  made 
knovm  nis  de^re  to  take  her  for  his  companion.  This  being  highly  approved 
of  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  and  other  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  authority,  a 
consummation  was  soon  agreed  upon.  Acquiunting  her  brother  with  her 
determination,  it  soon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  her  father  also ;  who,  as 
highly  approving  of  it  as  the  English,  immediately  sent  Opacfdscoy  her  uncle, 
and  two  of  his  sons,  to  witness  me  performance,  and  to  act  as  her  servants 
upon  the  occasion  ;  and,  in  the  begmning  of  April,  1613,  the  marriage  was 
solemnized  according  to  appointment  Poufhatan  waa  now  their  friend  in 
reality ;  and  a  friendly  intercourse  commenced,  which  was,  without  much 
interruption,  continued  until  his  death. 

Pocahontas  lived  happily  with  her  husband,  and  became  a  believer  in  the 
English  religion,  and  expressed  no  desire  to  live  agaia  among  those  of  her 
own  nation.  When  Sir  Thomas  Dale  returned  to  England,  in  1616,  Pocahoit- 
tas  accompanied  him,  with  her  husband,  and  several  other  young  natives. 
They  arrived  at  Plimouth  on  the  12th  of  June  of  that  year.  She  met  with 
much  attention  in  that  country,  being  taken  to  court  by  the  Lord  and  Lady 
Delaware^  and  others  of  distinction.  She  was,  at  this  time,  called  the  Lady 
Rebecca,  Her  meeting  with  Captain  Smith  was  affecting ;  more  especially  as 
she  thought  herself,  and  very  justly,  no  doubt,  too  slightly  noticed  by  him, 
which  caused  her  much  grief.  Owing  to  the  barbarous  nonsense  of  the  times, 
Smith  did  not  wish  her  to  call  him  father,  being  afitiid  of  giving  ofiTence  to 
royal^,  by  assuming  to  be  tlie  father  of  a  king's  daughter.  Yet  he  did  not 
intend  any  cause  of  offence,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  her  happy.  At 
their  first  interview,  afler  remaining  silent  some  time,  she  said  to  him,  **  You 
promised  ntyjalhery  that  what  xoas  yours  should  he  Ms ;  cmd  that  you  and  he  ux>\dd 
oe  all  one.  Being  a  stranger  in  our  country,  you  catted  FowhaXan  father ;  and  /, 
•  for  the  same  reason,  wUl  now  caU  you  so.  You  were  not  q/raid  to  come  into  mif 
father's  country,  and  strike  fear  into  every  body  hut  myself;  cmd  are  you  here  afravi 
to  let  me  caU  you  father^  I  tell  you,  thm,  I  will  caUvoufather,andyou  ^um  call 
me  chSd ;  ana  so  I  toiU  forever  it  qfyour  kindred  and  country.  7%ey  always  told 
us  that  yot*  were  dead,  and  I  knew  not  otherwise,  Htt  I  came  to  Phmovth,  But 
Powhatan  commanded  Tomocomo  to  seek  you  out,  and  know  the  truth,  beccmse 
your  countrymen  are  much  gioen  to  lying/* 

The  useful  and  worthy  young  Pocahontas,  being  about  to  embark  for  her 
native  country,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1617,  fell  sick  at  Gravesend,  and 
died;  haviog  attained  oxSy  the  age  of  23  years.  She  left  one  son,  whose  naii>e 
was  Hwmas  Roife,  very  young ;  and  whom  Sir  Lewis  SteMy,*  of  Plimouth, 

*  "As  to  the  infamous  Sit  Lewis  Stticley,  who  bad  betrayed  RaU^,  he  was  taken  soon 
afler  [Ralegh  was  beheaded]  in  Whitehall,  clipping  the  ver^  gold  vnknth  was  Uie  pTC>dace«f 


his  inramy,  and  tried  and  cmidemned  for  it:  and  having  stripped  hinself  toius  sbirt  lojaiM 
money  to  purchase  his  pardon,  he  banisbea  hinuielf  to  the  Island  of  Sundv.  wheie  he  di^ 
both  mad  and  a  bwgar,  in  leas  than  two  years  after  Sir  Walter  RaleSgh^'-^Prma^s  Worthies 
of  Devon,  CTJ.^Hardwg^s  Naval  Biography,  i.  390. 
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denred  to  be  left  with-  lum,  that  he  might  direct  hiB  education.  But,  from  the 
ujunanly  part  this  gendeman  took  against  the  unfortunate  RaUfA^  he  was 
brought  into  such  merited  disrepute,  that  he  found  himself  obligeS  to  turn  all 
his  attention  to  his  own  preservadon ;  and  the  son  of  Poeahontm  was  taken  to 
London,  and  there  educated  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Rolfe,  He  afterwards 
came  to  America,  to  the  native  country  of  his  mother,  where  he  became  a 
gentleman  of  great  distinction,  and  possessed  an  ample  fortune.  He  left  an  only 
daughter,  who  married  Colonel  Robert  Boilings  and  died,  leaving  an  only  son. 
Major  Mm  BoUmgy  who  was  the  father  of  Colonel  John  BoUing,  and  seTeral 
daughters ;  one  (H  whom  married  Colonel  Richard  Rcmdolphf  from  whom  are 
descended  the  distinffuished  John  Randolph,  and  those  bearing  that  name  in 
Vimnia,  at  this  day.* 
Barlow  thus  notices  Pocahordaa  .*^- 

"  Blett  PoeahontM  !  fear  no  larkior  niile ; 
Thy  bero*8  love  thall  vrell  rewarauy  snule. 
Ah,  soothe  the  wanderer  in  his  desperate  plight, 
Hide  him  by  day,  and  calm  bis  cares  by  nignt} 
*nK>'  sava^  nations,  with  thy  vengeful  sire, 
Pursue  their  victim  with  unceasing  ire— 
And  tbo'  their  threats  thy  startleaear  assail, 
Let  virtue's  voice  o'er  filial  fears  prevail.''— -Columbiad. 

OPEKANKANOUGH  has  already  received  our  notice.  He  was  a  very 
eonmcuoos  character  in  his  time,  and  was  styled,  by  the  Yiipnians,  King  of 
the  FaoHinkies.  The  dreadful  massacre,  of  which  he  was  author,  brings  to 
miod  his  name  oitener  than  almost  vaj  other  chief  of  his  times. 

There  seems  to  be  some  contradiction,  or  difference  of  opinion,  widi  recard 
to  the  origin  of  this  chie£  Some  of  the  Indians  reported  that  he  came  m>m 
the  west,  and  was  not  a  brodier  of  PoukaUm ;  but  that  story,  we  judge,  is 
merely  a  ftble,  invented  and  tokl  bv  his  enemies,  to  influence  the  English 
Against  him,  that  they  might  destroy  him. 

Opfkankanovf^  seems  to  havelmme  the  name  of  Mangoptamm  in  1621,  f  a 
circumstance  unnoticed  1^  most  historians,  and,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  it 
prevailed  onlv  among  his  own  tribe,  and,  perhaps^  even  among  them  fell  into 
disuse  soon  after. 

OpiTCHAPAif,  called  also  Oetoit,  and  lasdy  Sasamoptomtn^  \  was  the  successor 
of  PowhaUmj  but  he  seems  never  to  have  been  otherwise  noted.  <<The  defects 
of  the  new  emperor,"  says  Mr.  Btirft,  ^  were  agcravated  in  the  minds  of  the 
Indians,  by  a  comparison  with  the  accomplished  OptkanJumough^  who,  in  the 
coundi  and  the  field,  was  the  most  conspicuous  warrior  amongst  the  Powha- 
tans ;  and  who,  durinff  the  lifetime  of  the  late  emperor,  had  procured  from  the 
free  tribe  of  the  Chickahominiea,  the  title  of  theur  king."  The  same  author 
<:all8  OpUckapan  a  "  feble  and  decrepid  "  chie^  who  *^  was  little  calculated  to 
secure  respect,  or  enforce  obedience."  § 

In  160^  the  Indians  had  become  universally  at  variance  with  the  English, 
and  insulted  them-  whenever  they  appeared  abroad ;  knowing  their  miserable, 
half-stiirved  condition.  Insuk  followed  insult,  upon  both  rides,  and,  but  for 
the  never-tiring  perseverance  of  SmiUh^  this  colony,  like  the  first,  would  have 
1)^0  soon  desSoyed  The  Indians  would  promise  to  trade  with  them,  but 
y^;hen  tliey  went  to  them  for  that  purpose,  they  only  <<  laughed  at  their  calam- 
ities ;**  sometimes  putting  jokes  upon  them,  and  at  others,  nmning  away  into 
^e  woods. 

In  this  extremitv  of  their  circumstances,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  SndOi 
■^^Bolved  to  make  himself  master  of  some  of  the  Indians'  store  of  provisions,  by 
some  means  or  other.    He,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Pamunkey,  the  residence 

.  '  JoHR  Ramdolph,  0fRoamkt,  died  io  Philadelphia,  M  May,  1834.  He  had  come  there 
in  vpry  low  health,  ioteiidio^  to  embark  for  Europe  in  a  few  days.  Having  met  with  soma 
Perplexity  In  procurinfr  lod^ngs  on  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  bein^  taken  from  the  steam-boat 
^^^  hotel  aAer  another,  m  a  bad  hack,  m  bad  weather,  he  was  much  irritated,  and,  from  hit 
"]f<I^*cat  aHusioDS  to  it  m  his  sickness,  it  was  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  end.  He  was 
«*«»  60  years  of  age  at  hit  death. 
t  Btarfit  Va.  i.  «8.  %  Ibid.  ^  Hbt.  Virgiiiia,  i.  233. 
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of  Opekankanough^  'mth  15  men,  where  he  tried  to  trade  with  him  for  com ; 
but,  not  eucceediDg,  he,  in  a  desperate  manner,  seized  upon  the  chief  by  lug 
hair,  in  the  midst  of  his  men,  ^'with  his  pistoll  readie  bent  against  his  breast 
Thus  he  led  the  trembling  king,  neare  dead  with  fear,  amongst  all  bis  peo- 
ple." *  Smith  told  him  that  he  had  attempted  to  murder  him,  which  was  die 
cause  of  his  treating  him  thus.  No  one  can  doubt,  on  reading  the  history  of 
those  afiairs,  that  me  Indians  all  wished  SmUh  dead,  but  whether  they  all 
wanted  to  kill  him,  is  not  quite  so  plain. 

One  great  end  of  SmUhfs  design  was  now  answered ;  for  Opdumkanangk^s 
people  came  in  loaded  with  presents  to  ransom  their  chief,  until  his  boats 
were  completely  filled.  News  being  brought  of  a  disaster  at  Jamestown,  he 
was  set  at  liberty. 

Nemattanow,  a  renowned  warrior,  we  have  to  introduce  here,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  supposed  agency  in  brinnng  about  the  great  massacre  of  1G22, 
as  for  the  object  or  exhibiting  a  trait  or  character  equaMy  to  be  admired  and 
lamented.  We  are  not  certain  that  he  belonged  to  the  people  of  Opekanka- 
novghy  but  it  is  storied  that  a  jealousy  existed  between  them,  and  that  the  chi^ 
haa  informed  Sir  George  YeardUy  that  he  wished  JStemaUemou^s  throat  were 
cut,  some  time  before  the  massacre  took  place,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
However,  Opekaiikaiiumgh  denied  it  afterwards,  and  afiected  great  indignation 
at  his  murder,  and  the  Indians  said  the  massacre  was  begun  by  him,  to  reyenge 
JSTemattonouPs  death.  But  our  present  object  is  to  portray  the  character  of 
AVmnttofiotv,  who  was  both  eccentric  and  vun,  and  "^  who  was  wont,  out  of 
braveiy  and  parade,  to  dress  himself  up,  in  a  strange,  antic,  and  baibaric 
fiusbion,  with  feathers,  which,  therefore,  obtained  him  Sie  name  of  Jaekrof-ihe' 
feaUiery  He  was  even  more  popular  among  his  countiymen  than  Opdumka- 
rwuf^  which,  doubtless,  was  tne  ground  of  that  chiefi  jealousy ;  eflpecially 
as  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  war-captains  of  his  times.  He  had  oeeD  in 
many  fights  and  encounters  with  the  English,  always  expotnng  himself  to  the 
greatest  danger,  and  yet  was  never  woimded  in  any  of  them.  This  circum- 
stance caused  the  Indians  to  believe  in  his  invulnerability,  and  bence  he  was 
hj  them  considered  superhuman.  Only  about  14  days  before  the  massacre, 
JiukHff'the'feaff^ar  went  to  the  house  of  one  Morgan,  where  he  saw  many  sacb 
articles  exhibited  as  were  calculated  to  excite  admiration  in  such  people. 
Jaekf  perhaps,  had  not  the  means  to  purchase,  but^  it  seems,  be  was  resolved, 
some  how  or  other,  to  possess  them.  He,  therefore,  told  Morgan^  that  if  he 
would  take  his  commodities  to  Pamunkey,  the  Indians  would  give  him  a  great 
price  for  theoL  Not  in  the  least  mistrusting  the  design  of  A*eifia<tonm9,  the 
simple  Englishman  set  out  for  Pamunkey,  in  company  with  this  Indian. 
This  was  the  last  the  English  heard  of  Morgan,  However,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Jael^s  ill-directing  rate  sent  him  to  the  same  place  again,  and,  what  was 
still  more  strange,  he  had  the  cap  of  the  murdered  Morgan  upon  his  head. 
MorgaitCs  servants  asked  him  where  their  master  was,  who  very  deliberately- 
answered,  that  he  was  dead.  This  satisfied  them  that  he  had  murdered  him. 
They,  therefore,  seized  him,  in  order  to  take  him  before  a  magistrate  at 
Berkeley ;  but  he  made  a  good  deal  of  resistance,  which  caused  one  of  his 
captora  to  shoot  him  down.  The  singular  part  of  the  trafedv  is  yet  to  be 
related.  Though  mortally  wounded,  NemaUiaww  was  not  killea  outright,  and 
his  captors,  which  were  two  stout  young  men,  ^t  him  into  a  boat  to  prtMseed 
to  Mr.  TAorp'f,  the-  magistrate.  As  they  were  gom^,  the  warrior  became  satis- 
fied that  he  must  die,  and,  with  the  most  extraordmaiy  earnestness,  besought 
that  two  things  might  be  granted  him.  One  was,  that  it  should  never  be  told 
to  his  countrymen  that  he  was  killed  by  a  bullet ;  and  the  other,  that  he  should 
be  buried  among  the  En^ish,  so  that  it  should  never  be  discovered  that  be 
Had  died,  or  was  subject  to  death  like  other  men.  Such  was  the  pride  and 
vanity  exhibited  by  an  Indian  at  his  death.  The  following  inference,  tiiere- 
fore,  is  naturally  to  be  drawn;  that  a  desire  to  be  renowned,  and  held  in 
veneration  by  posterity,  is  not  confined  to  the  civilized  and  learned  of  any  age 
or  nation. 

*  Perhafw  the  New  Englandere  followed  Bmith's  example,  afterwards,  in  the  case  ofAUx- 
under,  ^tmgrtt,  and  others. 
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Meanwhile,  Optkankawmghf  the  better  to  increase  the  rage  of  his  warriors, 
a£fecttxl  great  grief  at  ATemStanou^s  death,  which  had  the  efiect  he  intended ; 
owing,  especiiQlv,  to  the  favor  in  which  that  warrior  had  stood  among  thb 
Indians.  But  the  English  were  satisfied  that  this  was  only  pretence,  as  we 
have  before  observed ;  because  they  were  informed  of  his  trying  to  engage 
some  of  his  neighbors  against  them,  and  otherwise  acted  suspiciously,  some 
time  before  MmatUmno's  death ;  of  the  justice  of  which,  however,  the  Eng- 
lish tried  ailments  at  first,  and  threats  afterwards,  to  convince  them.  By 
*  his  dissimulation,  Opekankanough  completely  deceived  thein,  and,  just  before 
the  massacre,  treated  a  messenger  that  was  sent  to  him,  with  much  kindness 
and  civility ;  and  assured  him  that  the  peace,  which  had  been  some  time 
before  concluded,  was  held  so  firm  by  him,  that  the  sky  should  fall  sooner 
than  it  should  be  violated  on  his  part  And  such  was  the  concert  and  secrecy 
among  all  the  Indians,  that,  only  two  days  before  the  fatal  22  March,  some 
kindly  conducted  the  English  through  the  woods,  and  sent  one  of  their  youth 
to  live  with  the  English,  and  learn  ^ir  language.  Moreover,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  very  day,  they  came  unarmed  among  them,  and  traded  as  usual, 
and  even  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  their  victims,  in  several  instances.  Never, 
perhaiwt,  was  a  massacre  so  well  contrived  and  conducted,  to  ensure  success, 
as  was  tliis  of  OpekankanouglL  The  English  were  lulled  into  a  fatal  security, 
and  even  unknowingly  assisted  the  Indians  in  their  desi^ ;  lending  them 
their  boats  to  communicate  with  distuit  tribes,  and  furnishing  them  with 
various  utensils,  which  were  converted  at  once  into  weapons  of  death. 

The  23  March,  1622,  having  come,  and  the  appointed  hour  of  that  mem- 
orable day  arrived,  vrith  a  simultaneousneas  unparalleled  on  any  former  occa- 
sion, the  Indians  rose  from  their  ambushes,  and,  vrith  the  swiftness  of  the 
riger,  appeared,  in  a  moment,  amidst  the  English  settlements.  Age,  sex,  nor 
condition,  shielded  no  one ;  their  greatest  benefiicton  were  among  their  first 
victims.  Thus,  in  the  S|Nice  of  about  one  hour,  fell  three  hundred  and  forty' 
seven  men,  women,  and  children.  By  this  horrid  calamity,  out  of  80  planta- 
tions, six  only  were  left  uninjured.  And  these  were  saved  by  the  timely 
information  of  a  Christian  Indi&n  called  Chanco. 

The  ensuing  summer  was  spent,  by  the  surviving  English,  m  strengthening 
themselves  against  fiirther  attacks,  and  preparations  for  taking  vengeance  on 
the  Indians;  wholly  neglecting  all  improvements,  works  of  utility,  and  even 
their  planting.  Every  thing  was  lost  sight  of  in  their  beloved  project  of 
revenge ;  and  the  English,  in  their  turn,  showed  thetnselves  more  treacherous, 
if  not  more  barbarous,  than  their  enemy.  For,  under  pretence  of  making 
peace  again  with  them,  they  fell  upon  them  at  unawares,  and  murdered  many 
without  mercy.  This  crime  was  vastly  aggravated,  in  that,  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  come  forward  and  make  peace,  the  English  had  not  only  solemnly 
assured  them  forgiveness,  but  likewise  security  and  safety  in  their  persons. 

It  was,  for  some  time,  supposed  that  Opekankanough  was  among  the  slain, 
but,  if  Mr.  JStvetiy  was  not  misinformed,  the  same  sachem,  22  yeara  after- 
wards, executed  a  still  greater  massacre  upon  the  English,  as,  in  the  next 
place,  WQ  shall  relate.  # 

How  long  Opekankanough  had  been  secretly  plotting  to  cut  off  the  intrudere 
of  his  soil  cannot  be  known ;  but,  in  1644,  all  the  Indians,  over  a  space  of 
country  of  600  miles  in  extent,  were  leasued  in  the  enterprise.  The  old  chief 
at  this  time,  was  supposed  to  be  near  100  Y^rs  of  age,  and,  though  unable  to 
walk,  would  be  present  in  the  execution  of  his  beloved  project  It  was  upon 
the  16  April,  when  Opekankanough^  borne  in  a  litter,  led  his  warriora  for- 
wanl,  and  commenced  the  bloody  work.  They  began  at  the  frontiers,  with  a 
determination  to  slay  all  before  them,  to  the  sea.  After  continuing  the  mas- 
sacre two  days,  in  which  time  about  500*  persons  were  murdered,  Sir  fVUliam 
Berkektfj  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  checked  their  proffress.  The  destruc- 
tk>n  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  greatest  upon  York  ana  Pamunkey  Rivers, 
where  Opekankanough  commanded  in  peraon.  The  Indians  now,  in  their 
turn,  were  driven  to  great  extremity,  and  their  old  chief  was  taken  prisoner^ 

*"  This  it  the  number  jreoerally  set  down  m  the  histories,  but  the  probably  jost  scrutiny  of 
Mr.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  a.  i.  £M>.  caused  him  to  fix  upon  the  number  WO. 
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and  caniBd  in  triumph  to  Jamestown.  How  long  after  the  mnaBacre  tiiia 
happened,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  fatigues  he  had  pre- 
viously undergone  had  wasted  away  his  flesh,  and  destroyed  the  elasticity  of 
his  muscles  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  raise  the  eyelids 
from  his  eyes ;  and  it  was  in  this  forlorn  condition,  that  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  A  soldier,  who  had  been  appointed  to  guard  him,  barbarously 
fired  upon  him,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  prompted  to  the  bloody  deed,  from  a  recollection  of  the  old  chief's 
agencv  in  the  massacre.  Just  before  he  expired,  hearinp^  a  great  bustle  and 
crowd  about  him,  he  ordered  an  attendant  to  lifl  up  his  eyelids ;  wheu  he 
discovered  a  multitude  pressing  around,  to  gratiiy  the  untimely  curiositv  of 
beholding  a  dying  sachem.  Undaunted  in  death,  and  roused,  as  it  were,  from 
sleep,  at  the  conduct  of  the  confused  multitude,  he  deigned  not  to  observe 
them;  but,  raising  himself  firom  the  ground,  with  the  expiring  breath  of 
authority,  commanded  that  the  governor  should  be  called  to  him.  When  the 
governor  came,  Opekankanough  said,  with  indign^ipn,  *<  Had  it  been  nof  for- 
tune  to  have  taken  Sir  Wh.  Berkelet  msoner,  I  umdd  not  meanly  have 
expoHd  him  as  a  show  to  my  people  ;"*  and  soon  after  expired. 

It  is  said«  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  &ct,  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
encroachments  upon  his  lands,  that  caused  Opekankomovgh  to  determine  upon 
a  massacre  of  the  whites.  These  intrusions  were,  nevertheless,  confonnable 
to  the  grants  of  the  proprietors^  He  could  hardly  have  expected  entire  con- 
quest, as  his  people  had  already  begun  to  waste  away,  and  English  villages 
were  springing  up  over  an  extent  of  country  of  more  than  500  miles,  with  a 
populousness  bevond  anv  preceding  example ;  still,  he  was  determined  upon 
the  vast  undertaking,  and  sacrificed  himself  with  as  much  honoty  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  acknowledged,  as  did  Leomdas  at  ThermopykB. 

8ir  William  Berkdey  intended  to  have  sent  him,  as  a  present,  to  the  king 
of  England ;  but  assassination  deprived  him  of  the  wretched  satisfactioD,  and 
saved  the  chief  firom  the  mortification,  f 

None  of  the  Virginia  historians  seem  to  have  been  informed  of  the  true 
date  of  this  last  war  of  Opekankanough ;  the  ancient  records  of  Virginia,  says 
Mr.  Burkj  are  silent  even  upon  the  events  of  it,  (an  extraordinary  omisBion.) 
Mr.  Beverly  thinks  it  began  in  1639,  and,  although  Mr.  Burk  is  satisfied  that  it 
took  place  afler  1641,  yet  he  relates  it  under  the  date  1640.  And  we  are  not 
certain  that  the  real  date  would  ever  have  been  fixed,  but  for  die  inestimable 
treasury  of  New  England  history,  ffinthrop^s  Journal.  | 

That  it  took  place  subsequent  to  1641,  Mr.  Burk  assures  us,  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Ms.  records ;  for  they  relate  that,  in  1640,  one  John  Burton  had 
been  convicted  of  the  murder  of  an  Indian,  and  that  his  punishment  was 
remitted,  ^at  the  intercession  of  Opdumkanough,  and  his  great  men.*^  And 
that,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1641,  Thomas  i2o^e,  the  son  of  Pocahontas^  peti- 
tioned the  governor  for  permission  to  visit  his  kuisman,  Opekankanoughy  and 
CUopairey  the  sister  of  his  mother.  That,  therefore,  these  events  happened 
previous  to  the  war,  and  death  of  OpekaaiJuinou^  § 

^iCKOTAWANCE  succecded  Opekankanough,  as  a  tributarv  to  the^  English. 
In  1648,  he  came  to  Jamestown,  with  ^we  other  chiefs,  and  brought  20  beaver 
skins  to  be  sent  to  King  ChaHes.  He  made  a  long  oration,  which  be  con- 
cluded with  the  protestation,  ''that  the  sun  and  moon  should  first  loose  their 
glorious  lights,  and  shining,  before  he,  or  his  people,  should  ever  more  here- 
after wrong  the  English." 

ToTOPOTOMoi  probably  succeeded  Auiiotatwmce,  as  he  was  king  of  Pa- 
munkey  in  1656.     In  that   year,  a  large  body  of  strange  Indians,  called- 
RechahecrianSf  came  down  fix>m  the  inland  mountainous  country,  and  forcibly 

*  Beoerly,  Hist  Virg.  61.  i  See  BriUsh  Empire  in  America,  i.  240, 1. 

X  Whether  it  be  preserved  in  Hemng's  Statutes,  I  have  not  learned,  but  presumed  it,  from 
the  inference  of  Bancroft. 

%  Like  most  of  the  early  writers,  the  author  of  A  New  Description  of  Vtrfgiida,  (2  Coll. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iz.  111^  speaks  of  the  Indians  in  terms  dictated  by  indignation.  *' Their 
great  king;,''  he  fairs,  "  Opeetutnkenow.  that  bloody  monster  upon  a  hundred  years  old,  was 
taken  by  Sir  WUtiam  Berkely."  This  tract  was  published  in  1659,  but  no  date  is  given  to 
the  massacre. 
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pogooooed  themfielves  of  the  country  about  the  falls  of  James  iUyer.  The 
legislature  of  Virgiuia  was  in  session,  when  the  news  of  their  coming  was 
received.  What  cause  the  English  had  to  send  out  an  army  against  them, 
our  scanty  records  do  not  satisfactorily  show;*  but,  at  all  events,  they 
determined  at  once  to  dispossess  tliem.  To  that  end,  an  army  of  about  100 
men  was  raised,  and  put  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Edward  HiUy  wbo 
was  joined  by  Totopotomoi^  with  100  of  his  vvarriors.  They  did  not  find  the 
Rechahecriaus  unprepared,  but  of  the  particulars  of  the  meeting  of  the  ad- 
verse \mn\es  wc  are  not  informed.  The  eveut,  however,  was,  to  the  allies, 
most  disfistrous.  Totopoiomoi,  with  the  most  of  his  men,  was  slain,  and  the 
ElLiglisli  suffered  a  total  defeat,  owijig,  it  is  said,  to  the  criminal  management 
of  Colonel  HUL  This  officer  lost  his  commission,  and  his  property  was 
taken  to  defray  the  losses  sustained  by  the  country.  A  peace  seems  to  have 
been  concluded  with  tlie  Indians  soon  after. 
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Ofth/B  Crerk  Indians— Muskogee9 — Prohibit  the  us9  of  ardent  spirits — 7%Mr  rise  and 
importance —  79^>  origin —  Catavjbas — Cbikasaus —  Ckerokees — Ji  mode  offlattemn^ 
their  heads — Complexion  lighter  than  other  Indians — SeminoUs — Ridns  at  Oa£- 
mulgee  Fields — Expedition  of  Soto — Kills  2000  Indians — Laudonniere — Oourges* 
expmition — Grijalva — Mottot  made  emperor  of  the  Cherokees — Sir  Alexander 
Cumming — His  travels  among  the  Cherokees — Seven  chiefs  accompany  him  to  Eng- 
land— JitlakuUaktdLa — Skijaoustah — His  speech  to  the  Idng — Sas  death. 

\v  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  book,  much  has  been  narrated  of  the 
southern  nations  in  general;  and,  in  particular,  of  many  prominent  indi- 
viduals and  events.  It  is  designed,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  speak  more 
particularly  upon  the  events  of  the  great  nation  of  Creek  Indians. 

It  will  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  some  general  account  of  the 
nation,  whose  men  of  eminence  have  been,  and  are  to  be,  noticed ;  fbr  there 
are  some  facts  that  will  not  necessarily  fall  in  otherwise;  but,  in  such  di- 
gression, if  so  it  should  be  termed,  oiir  chief  axiom  is  not  overturned,  which 
IS,  that  to  write  the  history  of  the  men  of  a  country,  is  to  write  the  history 
of  such  country.  The  reader,  however,  should  be  reminded,  that  a  general 
history  of  a  people  at  one  period,  will  not  exactly  spply  to  them  at  another. 
This  observation  is  not  only  true  with  regard  to  their  political  and  civil  his- 
tory, but  also  in  regard  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  same  nations: 
these  facts  are  true,  both  as  they  regard  people  called  civilized,  as  well  as 
those  called  savage.  Hence,  descriptions  of  tribes  or  nations  by  one  observer, 
at  one  time,  differ  from  those  of  another  at  a  different  period ;  and  yet  both 
may  be  true  in  the  main  particulars.  Students,  therefore,  not  aware  of  this 
fact,  may  be  disposed  to  discredit  writers  for  such  disagreements,  which,  in 
ftct,  are  altogether  imaginary.  But  it  is  time  to  commence  upon  the  imme- 
diate  business  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  Creek  Indians  take  their  name  from  that  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live;  that  is.  the  English  gave  them  the  name  of  Creeks,  because  their 
countiy  is  full  of  creeks. 

*  By  the  foUowjiig  preamble  and  resolve  of  the  legislature,  all  we  possem,  touching  thif 
matter,  is  to  be  gathered  :— "  Whereas  iaformation  hath  been  received,  that  many  western  or 
inland  Indians  are  drawn  from  the*  mountains,  and  lately  get  down  near  the  falls  of  James 
River^  to  the  nnmbcr  of  6  or  700,  whereby,  upon  many  several  considerations  beine  had^  it  is 
eooeeived  great  danger  miglit  ensue  to  this  colony.  This  assembly,  therefore,  do  thmk  fit 
and  resolve,  thai  these  new  come  IndiaDS  be  in  no  sort  stifieied  to  seat  tl^ras^ves  there,  or 
asy  place  near  us,  it  having  cost  so  much  blood  to  expel  and  extirpate  those  perfidious  and 
treacherous  Indians,  which  were  there  formerly.  It  being  so  apt  a  pdace  to  invade  us,  and 
within  the  limits,  which,  in  a  just  war,  were  formerly  conouered  by  us,  and  by  us  reserved,  at 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  with  the  ladians."    Bwi,  Hist.  Virginia^  ii.  105. 
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The  nation  of  most  impoilBnce  amonff  the  Creeks  was,  in  1775^  the 
Mufikogees.  That  community,  or  nation,  like  the  Iroquois,  was  more  politic 
than  their  neighbors,  and  vastly  increased  their  strengith  and  importance  by 
encouraging  small  declining  tribes  to  incorporate  themselves  witn  them.  St 
one  time,  another  most  wise  resolution  was  adopted  among  them,  which,  above 
all  others,  should  be  mentioned ;  that  was  a  prohibition  of  the  im|)ortation  of  all 
kinds  of  ardent  spirits  into  their  country.  How  long  this  resolution  was  main- 
tained, or  at  what  period,  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  stated.  It  was  very  probably 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperitv,  which  was  just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionary  v^ar.  The  Aluskogees  had  another  excellent  regulation^ 
namely,  the  men  assisted  their  women  in  their  planting  before  setting  out  on 
their  warlike  and  other  expeditions.  This  was  caBed  the  Creek  nation, 
which,  in  what  was  called  its  best  days,  about  1786,  contained  17,000  souls;* 
but  they  were  reckoned,  in  1829,  at  5a),000. 

Some  have,  latterly,  given  the  name  of  Creeks  only  to  a  part  of  the  nations 
of  which  we  have  begun  to  treat ;  but  it  is  here  intended  to  include  under  that 
head,  all  the  tribes  l&tween  the  Savannah  on  the  east,  the  MissisBippi  on  the 
west,  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  on  the  noith. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  their  language,  which  will  answer  tolerably 
well  as  a  specimen  of  all  the  southern  ku^ages,  from  Carolina  to  the 
Mississippi : — 

Isti  tBukhvlhpi  laksakat  Tshihofv  inhomitsi  tomis ;  momais  fVtsv  opunaho- 
van  im  afVlski  tomis.  f  In  English,  Lying  lip»  art  oai  abominaHon  to  ihe  Lord; 
but  thty  that  deal  tndy  art  his  wLight* 

The  following  is  Choktau  reckoning:  Achvfa,  1,  Tuklo,  %  Tuchina,  3, 
Ushta,  4,  Tahlapi,  5,  Hanali,  6,  Unmklo,  7,  Untuchina,  8,  Chakali,  9,  Pokoli,  10. 
By  prefixing  auh  to  the  names  of  the  digits,  they  arrive  at  20 ;  then,  by  pre- 
fixing PohSi  f  10)  to  the  series  of  digits,  they  arrive  at  90,  and  so  on.  | 
■^  The  Cherokees  have  now  a  written  language,  and,  before  the  late  trouUes 
with  Georgia,  were  making  good  advancement  in  all  the  useful  arts.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  modern  times  has  been  made  by  a 
Cherokee  Indian,  named  George  Guess.  His  invention  was  that  of  a  syllabic 
alphabet  of  the  language  of  his  nation,  which  he  applied  to  writing  with 
unparalleled  success.  Young  Cherokees  learned  by  it  to  write  letters  to  their 
friends  in  three  days'  time;  and  although  the  inventor  used  a  part  of  the 
English  alphabet  in  making  up  his  own,  yet  he  was  acquainted  with  no  other 
language  but  the  Cherokee.  This  invention  was  brougnt  to  maturity  in  1826L 
Two  years  after,  a  newspaper,  called  the  Cherokee  Phcbnix,  was  ^tablished 
in  the  Cherokee  nation,  printed  chiefly  in  Cherokee,  with  an  English  transla- 
tion. §  Bein^  considered  an  independent  nation,  they  instituted  a  form  of 
government  similar  to  that  of  the  LTnited  States. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  Natchez  massacred  the  French,  that  the  principal 
nation  of  Creeks,  the  Muskogees,  began  to  rise  into  importance.  For  a  time 
after  that  memorable  event,  the  country  of  the  Natchez  was  desolate ;  but 
when  some  years  had  elapsed;  a  tribe  seated  themselves  there,  and  it  became 
the  seat  of  a  powerful  nation ;  and  this  was  the  Muskogees.  That  nation, 
like  the  ancient  Romans,  had,  in  about  30  years,  extended  their  dominions 
over  a  fertile  coundr  near  200  miles  square ;  had  3500  bow-men,  and  50  con- 
siderable to^vna  Tiiey  had  dominion  also  over  one  town  of  the  Shawanese. 
Their  chief  places  were  upon  the  branches  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Apalachi- 
cola  rivers ;  the  people  upon  the  latter  being  called  the  hwer  Creeks.  This, 
as  well  as  die  other  nations  whom  we  call  Creeks,  are  generallv  supposed  to 
have  orinnally  come  fit>m  the  south  or  south-west ;  but  the  Indians  them- 
selves believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  they  came  from  the  east,  or  place  of 
the  sun's  rising;  concerning  which  opinion  we  may  observe  once  for  all,  that 
it  most  probably  had  the  same  origin  amonff  all  iffnorant  people,  which  arose 
from  no  other  than  a  desure  that  others  should  think  them  aescended  fitmi  the 

*  It  is  common  to  reckon  a  Uiiid  warriors. 

\  This  specimen  I  take  from  a  little  volume,  called  the  "  Muskeg  (Creek)  AntBtant,** 
pablished  in  Boston,  1835,  by  the  Am.  Board  of  Com.  for  Foreign  Missions. 
1  Choktau  Arithmetic,  printed  as  above. 
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8un ;  that  beiog  the  most  glorious  and  noble  origin  of  which  they  could  con- 
ceive. Indeed,  such  is  not  altogether  unnatural;  for  that  luminary  quickens 
and  enlivens  eyerv  thing  that  has  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

Beside  the  Muskogees,  the  Kataubahs,  or  Catawbas,  Cherokees,  Choktaus^ 
and  Chikasaus,  were  oUier  numerous  tribes  spread  over  the  great  country 
of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  Kataubahs  and  the  Chikasaus  were  very  warlike :  but  their  vicinity  to 
Europeans  was  as  detrimental  to  them,  and  even  more  so,  than  their  own  - 
exterminating  wars ;  for,  as  in  other  cases,  as  soon  as  an  intercourse  com- 
menced, degradation  and  ruin  followed.  ^^^ 
The  Cherokees  have  withstood  the  deletery  effects  of  civilization  much     / 
beyond  what  can  be  said  of  any  other  tribe  of  Indians.    Their  country  is     j 
chiefly  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee ;   but  they  occupy  also  the  J 
western  part  of  the  state  of  Georgia.    Before  the  war  of  1812,  their  country 
covered  24,000  square  miles.*    Numbers  of  this  tribe  have  emigrated  to 
Arkansaw. 

The  Choktaus  poesessed  a  country  not  so  filled  with  creeks  and  rivers  as 
the  Muskogees.  This  circumstance,  it  is  said,  was  a  great  hinderance  to  their 
prosperity ;  for  in  their  wars  with  their  neighbors,  they  suffered  greatly  from 
their  ignorance  of  swimming.  There  were  Upper  and  Lower  Ch<%tau  towns ; 
die  former  were  situated  am)ut  160  miles  from  the  Chikasaus,  and  the  latter 
about  200  above  New  Orleans.  The  people  of  this  nation  flattened  their  heads 
by  wearing  bags  of  sand  on  them,t  and,  according  to  Father  Henneinn,X  the 
heads  of  aJi  the  Indians  upon  the  Mississippi  are  flatter  than  those  or  Canada. 
It  is  said  also  that  they  are  of  a  lighter  complexion ;  but  this  has  reference 
onlv  to  the  Muskogees,  according  to  some  writers.  The  Choktaus  princi- 
pally inhabit  MississippL  They  were,  in  1820,  set  down  at  25,000  souls,  and 
are  rather  increasing. 

The  Chikasaus  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  as  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Creeks  for  their  unoccupied  lands  to  ne 
taken  by  any  that  came  among  them,  as  emigrants,  the  Chikasaus  found  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  establisning  themselves  on  this  side  the  Mississippi. 
Where  they  first  established  themselves  is  unknown,  but  in  1770  they  were  a 
powerful  and  warlike  nation,  and  were  seated  upon  the  western  branches  of 
the  Mobile.  The  tribe  of  Yazoos  belonged  to  this  nation.  The  Chikasaus 
reside  in  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  They  do  not  exceed  4900 
in  number. 

The  Seminoles  were  a  nation  made  up  sunilar  to  many  others,  and  chiefly 
of  Muskogees.  The  Creeks  called  them  Seminoles,  which  signified  tmldj 
because  they  had  estranged  themselves  f]:t)m  their  former  country.  This 
nation  was  principally  seated,  40  years  aigo,  upon  the  rivers  Apalachicola  and 
Flint,  and  had  a  large  town  on  Calos  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  East  Florida. 
1^  now  reside  in  Florida,  a  scattered  renmant  of  about  1200. 
The  names  alone  of  the  difierent  clans  or  tribes  of  these  nations  would  fill 
several  pages,  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  them ;  we  shall  there- 
fore, afler  some  general  observations,  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  chieft 
who  have  been  conspicuous. 

There  are  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Onkmulge,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Ocone,  beautiful  fields,  extensively  known  as  the  Oakmulse  fields ;  they 
<u%  upon  the  rich  low  lands  of  the  river,  and  upon  the  elevated  part  of  them 
J^  yet  visible  remains  of  a  town.  These  fields  extend  20  miles  along  the  river. 
The  Creek  Indians  give  this  account  of  them,  namely,  that  here  was  the  place 
where  they  first  set  down  afler  crossing  the  Mississippi ;  that  their  journey 
from  the  west  had  been  attended  with  incredible  suffering,  and  that  they  were 
opposed  at  every  step  by  various  hostile  bands  of  Indians,  and  that  on  reach- 


Dr.  Morte$  Report 
.^^^^^'r.— .'<  Af  soon  as  the  child  is  bora,  the  nurse  provides  a  cradle  or  wooden  case,  1k4- 
iO««d  uid  fttshioned,  to  receive  the  infant,  lying  prostrate  on  ite  back,  that  part  of  the  eaia 
wbere  the  head  reposes,  being  fashioned  like  a  brick-mould.    In  this  portable  machine  the 
""f*  boT  is  fixed,  a  bag  of  sand  being  laid  on  his  forehead.''— Barfrom,  did. 
X  New  Discovery,  176. 
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iDg  this  pla<^  they  fortified  themeelvea,  and  could  proceed  no  ftorther,  and  at 
lenjrtfa  gained  ground  and  became  eonquerois  in  their  turn. 

There  are  few  greater  curiositiea  in  the  south,  than  the  great  highways  oi 
roads,  which,  50  years  ago^  struck  the  trayeller  with  surprise.  In  West  Florida 
they  are  still  easily  trac^  for  near  50  miles  in  a  straight  line  upon  the  Oklo- 
koney  River.  All  history  is  silent  about  them ;  and  it  is  a  sin^lar  fiict  that 
the  Indians  will  make  no  use  of  them,  but  studiously  make  their  paths  in  any 
other  direction.  • 

The  country  of  the  southern  Indians  has  suffered  in  some  respects  as  much 
as  some  parts  of  South  America;  it  having  been  traversed  and  overrun  from 
time  to  time  by  bands  of  mercenary  whites.  In  the  year  1538,  Fardinand  de 
Soto,  with  a  commission  from  the  Emperor  Charles  \^  sailed  with  a  consid- 
erable fleet  for  America.  He  was  a  rortuguese  gentleman,  and  had  been 
with  Pizearo  in  the  conquest  (as  it  is  called)  of  Peru.  His  commission  con- 
stituted him  governor  of  Cuba  and  general  of  Florida,  f  Although  he  sailed 
from  St  Lucar  in  1538,  he  did  not  land  in  Florida  |  until  May,  1539.  With 
about  1000  men,  213  of  whom  were  provided  with  horses,  he  undertook  the 
conquest  of  Florida  and  countries  adjacent  Afler  cutting  their  way  in  vari- 
ous directions  through  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  traversing  nearly  1000 
miles  of  country,  losing  a  great  part  of  their  army,  their  general  died  4ipon 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  survivors  were  obliged  to  build  vessels 
in  which  to  descend  the  nver ;  which,  when  they  had  done,  they  sailed  for 
Mexico.  This  expedition  was  five  years  in  coming  to  nothing,  and  bringing 
ruin  upon  its  performers.  A  populous  Indian  town  at  this  tune  stood  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile,  of  which  Soto^s  army  had  possessed  tHemselvea 
Their  intercourse  with  the  Indians  was  at  first  fiiendly,  but  at  length  a  chief 
was  insulted,  which  brought  on  hostilities.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which,  it 
is  said,  2000  Indians  were  killed,  and  83  Spaniards.. 

We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  go  more  mto  detidl  ooncemuig  the  band  of 
maraudinff  Spaniards  under  Soto,  as  it  will  answer  the  present  purpose  to 
observe,  that  what  has  just  been  related,  is  but  one  of  the  many  butcheries 
committed  by  that  band ;  and,  moreover,  our  accounts  are  rather  indistinct 
upon  the  whole  afiair,  and  savor  much  of  exaggeration. 

The  French,  under  Rtni  de  Laudonmenj  settled  in  Florida  in  1564,  near 
where  Pensacola  was  since  built  The  Spaniards  claimed  the  country,  and 
hence  the  bloody  wars  which  followed.  This  first  settlement  of  the  French, 
projected  by  Admiral  Colrgnij  was  soon  broken  up  by  the  Spaniards :  they, 
m  the  basest  and  most  savape  manner,  murdered  the  whole  colony.  A 
religious  war  at  this  period  distracted  the  French  nation,  and  this  outrage 
would  have  remained  unrevenged,  but  for  the  indignation  of  an  individual 
In  1567,  Dominume  de  Gowrgcs  sailed  to  Florida,  took  three  forts  from  the 
Spaniards,  put  tne  men  to  the  sword,  and  hanced  all  the  other  settlers  he 
could  find.  §  A  French  sarrison  was  again  established,  but,  being  left  without 
protection,  was  soon  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  remained  masters  of  the 
country  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  || 

From  these  transactions  of  antiquity,  we  must  descend  to  times  nearer  our 
own.  In  the  year  1730,  gir  Alexander  CSimming  travelled  among  the  southern 
Indians,  and  from  whose  account  we'are  able  to  give  several  interesting  par- 
ticulars. At  this  period,  he  relates  that  the  Cherokee  nation  was  governed 
by  seven  Mother  Towns,  each  of  which  chose  a  kinjr  to  preside  over  them 
and  their  dependants.    He  was  elected  out  of  certain  mmllies,  and  the  descent 

*  Williams's  W.  Florida,  3St, 

t  Chaudon  de  Delandinef  Nouveau  Diet.  Historique.  art.  Soto. 

X  "  So  called,  because  it  was  first  discovered  by  tne  Spaniards  on  Palme-Sunday,  or,  as 
the  most  interpret,  Easter-day,  which  they  call  Ptuqua  Florida,  and  not,  as  Theuet  writelh, 
for  the  flourishing  verdure  thereof.''  Purchatf  769.  Modem  writers  of  discoveries  would  do 
better  were  they  to  look  more  to  the  sources  of  information. 

$  See  an  animated  account  of  these  bloody  affairs  in  Johnson't  Life  of  General  Orteme, 
i.480.&c. 

JDuprats,  i.  1—4.  Juan  de  Orifaha  discovered  the  country  upon  the  Gulf  of  Meiieo  in 
8,  {Herreraf  ii.  199^  and  some  report  that  he  carried  off  Indians  as  slaves.  (Bee  WU» 
lianu^t  Florida^  90.)  Bat  we  are  not  aware  that  the  fact  is  elsewhere  recorded.  lAmra, 
though  very  mmute,  does  not  name  iu    Pureha*  (812)  agrees  with  him 
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was  regarded  only  on  the  mother's  side.  These  mo&iir  towns  were,  according 
to  Sir  Mexomder^  TauQassI^,  Kettooah,  Ustenary,  Telliquo,  Estootowie,  Kej,o- 
wes»  and  Noeyepee.'  Four  of  these  towns  were  without  kings'  at  this  time, 
they  having  died.  Some  towns  had  princes,  as  our  author  called  them; 
namely,  Toma8§p,  one ;  Settecl^o,  one ;  TassettchsjQ,  one ;  Iwassee,  one ;  Tfit 
liquo,  two  jTaonaaQfi^two ;  Cannostee,  one ;  Cowee,  one. 

xhe  chief  Moytoy  was  called  ernperor,  and  presided  over  the  seven  towns, 
in  1730.  His  residence  was  at  Telliquo.  On  the  3  April,  this  year,  deputies 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  met  at  Nequassie,  and  in  presence  of  Sir 
Mexandtr  Cumming  and  12  other  Englishmen,  declared  Moytoy  emperor ;  he 
liaving  been  nominated  by  Sir  ,^Uxander.*  The  nation  consented  to  receive 
Moytoy  as  their  king,  provided  he  was  held  accountable  to  Sir  Mexander.  At 
the  ceremony  of  declaring*  JIfoytov  king  or  emperor,  by  whose  order  Sir 
Mexander  was  placed  in  a  chair,  himself  and  the  conjurers  standing  about 
him,  and  a  throng  of  warriors  **  stroked  him  with  13  eagles'  tails,  and  their 
s'mgers  sung  from  morning  till  night**  After  this  was  done  with,  he  made  a 
speech  to  the  great  concourse  of  Indians ;  in  which,  among  a  good  deal  besides, 
he  displayed  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  king  beyond  the  great  water ; 
and  ^required  Movtoy  and  all  the  head  warriors  to  acknowledge  themselves 
dutiful  subjects  and  sons  to  King  Gtorgt^  ''all  which  they  did  on  their  knees, 
calling  upon  every  thing  that  was  terrible  to  them  to  destroy  them,  and  that 
thev  might  become  no  people,  if  they  violated  their  promise  and  obedience." 

The  next  day,  4  April,  ^  the  crown  was  brQugnt  from  great  Tannassie, 
which,  with  five  eagles'  tails  and  four  scalps  of  their  enemies,  Moytoy  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Altxcmaer,  impowerin^  him  to  lay  the  same  at  his  majesty's  feet" 
The  conjurers  were  well  pleased  with  the  English  baron,  and  told  him  thev 
would  follow  all  his  directions.  **'  That  when  he  left  them  they  would  still 
consider  him  as  present  in  the  person  of  Moytoy  of  Telliquo,  who  would 
punctually  do  what  he  had  bid."  Sir  Alexander  was  now  at  Tannassie,  400 
miles  fixim  Charleston,  according  to  his  reckoning,  and  had  but  15  days  to 
arrive  there  in,  to  go  for  England  in  the  Fox  man-of  war,  which  was  then  to 
sail.  He  therefore  asked  Moytoy  if  the  Indians  could  travel  there  in  so  short 
a  time  on  foot  The  chief  said  it  might  be  done,  and  that  he  would  have 
accompanied  him,  but  for  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife,  and  recjuested  him 
to  choose  such  as  he  desired  from  among  his  people,  to  go  with  him.  f 

Accordingly,  Sir  Mexander  chose,  as  evidences  of  what  had  happened, 
%)'agttfto,|  the  head  vrarrior  of  Tassetchie,  ''a  man  of  gi'eat  power  and 
interest,  who  had  a  right  to  be  a  king,"  MakuUaktdla,  and  Otassiie,  or  Chda- 
cde,  a  third  warrior,  CoUanndh,  a  fourth ;  **  and  from  Tannassie,  the  remotest 
town  of  the  country,  he  took  Chgoittah  and  Ovkanaekdh^^^  warriors."  About 
23  miles  from  Charleston  they  met  vrith  the  warrior  Ounakannowint^  a 
friend  of  these  chiefs,  <*  who  had  just  come  from  the  Kattarbe  nation,  and 
denred  to  go  along  with  his  countrymen,  to  which  Sir  Jtiexander  consented." 

They  virent  on  M>ard  the  Fox,  a  man-of-war,  and  sailed  from  Charleston 
Bay  4  May,  and  arrived  at  Dover  5  June ;  thus  performing  a  passage  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  month  and  a  day,  in  1730,  not  much  inferior  to  what  is  done 
now-a-days.    At  Dover  Sir  MBxander  <*  took  post  to  London,  with  the  crown 

*  This  part  of  the  sentence  is  upon  the  authority  of  a  good  writer,  {Hewattf  Hist.  Carolina, 
ii.  5,)  bat  Sir  Alexander  does  not  say  quite  as  much  in  his  account 

t  Movfay  was  a  bitter  enemy  afterwards.  In  1758  he  went  with  his  warriors  to  a  plaea 
called  Statiquoy  and  killed  savoral  whites,  without,  as  was  said,  any  provocatioo.  Hewattf 
ii.S!0. 

t  Or  JGtagiuta.  This  chief  was  one  of  the  teoen,  as  will  appear  immediately  onward, 
although  Sir  AUxander,  in  his  communication,  does  not  name  him.  Neither  does  he  name 
AttakSilakulla,  or  OuUusiU;  yet  it  is  certain  they  were  both  in  En^and,  and  we  believe  at 
this  tune :  they  make  up  the  number  seven,  with  those  named  in  his  own  narrative.  That 
AtUUhMttkulla  was,  see  Hewattf  ii.  221,  ana  Wytmif  ii.  280,  n.  We  can  only  account  for  the 
blanks  in  the  narrative,  bjr  supposing  tb^  Sir  AUxaander't  amanuensis  did  not  onderstaod 
him,  (for  he  did  not  write  himself,)  and  the  enumeration  of  the  chiefs  which  he  took  with  him, 
is  venr  blunderinr.    Thus,  alter  naming  one  only,  it  is  set  down,  "  and  *■ 

a  Ihiro  warrior."  »e. 

t  Perhaps  OckonotMa,  who  was  called  the  great  warrior  of  the  Cherokee  natioD*    HtwtMf 
17. 
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of  the  Cheitdcee  nation,  leavioff  the  Indians  behind  to  come  up  widi  the  nian- 
of>war.  He  let  the  secretary  of  state  immediately  Icnow  that  he  had  fiill  power 
fiom  that  nation  to  lay  their  crown  at  his  majesty's  feet,  and  that  he  had  brought 
over  seven  Indian  chiefs,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth.  His  majesty  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  order  Sir  Mexander  to  bring  in  his  people  to  the  installation, 
the  1^  of  June,  where  they  were  extremely  surprised  at  the  magnificence  of 
every  thing  about  them :  they  compared  the  king  and  queen  to  the  sun,  the 
princes  to  the  stare,  and  themselves  to  nothing.  On  the  22d  of  June,  Sir 
Mexandar  was  introduced  to  his  majesty,  and  upon  his  knee,  in  presence  of 
the  court,  declared  the  full  power  ne  had  received,  the  Indian  chiefs  all 
kneeling  at  the  same  time,  as  a  testimony  of  their  submission  and  approbation. 
Sir  Alexander  laid  the  crown  of  the  Cherokee  nation  at  his  majesty's  feet,  with 
the  five  eagles'  tails,  as  an  emblem  of  his  majesty's  sovereignty,  and  four  scalps 
of  Indian  enemies ;  all  which  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  ol" 
While  in  England,  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  king,  every  article  of  which 
was  accompanied,  on  his  part,  with  presents  of  some  sort  or  other :  such  as 
cloth,  guns,  vermilion,  hatchets,  knives,  &c  This  treaty  was  dated  at  White- 
hall, 7  September,  1730,  and  firom  it  we  get  the  names  of  the  seven  chiefs.  It 
begms,  ^  W  hereas  you,  Scatagusta  Oukah,  chief  of  the  town  of  Tasseta ; 
you,  ScALiLOSKEN  Ketaousta  ;  you,  Tethtowe  ;  you,  Clogoittah  ;  you, 
CoLANNAH ;  you,  Unitaconot  ;  you,  Qucounacou,  have  been  deputed  by  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  to  come  to  Great  Britain,"  *  d»%  After 
the  treaty  was  finished,  a  certified  co[)y  was  presented  to  the  chiefs  by  Sir 
Alexander  Cumming;  upon  which  Skifogustan,  in  the  name  of  the  whole, 
made  the  following  speech : — 

^  We  are  come  hither  from  a  mountainous  place,  where  nothing  but  dark- 
ness is  to  be  found ;  but  we  are  now  in  a  place  where  there  is  light  There 
was  a  person  in  our  country,  he  gave  us  a  yellow  token  of  wariike  honor, 
'  which  is  left  with  MoyUnj  of  Telliquo,  and  as  warriore  we  received  it  He 
came  to  us  like  a  warrior  irom  you.  A  man  he  is ;  his  talk  is  upright,  and  the 
token  he  left  preserves  his  memory  among  us.  We  look  upon  you  as  if  the 
great  king  were  present ;  we  love  you  as  representing  the  great  king.  We 
shall  die  in  the  same  way  of  thinking.  The  crown  of  our  nation  is  different 
from  that  which  tlie  great  King  George  wears,  and  from  that  we  saw  in  the 
tower.  But  to  us  it  is  all  one.  The  chain  of  friendship  shall  be  carried  to 
our  people.  We  look  upon  the  great  King  George  as  the  sun,  and  as  our 
father,  and  upon  ourselves  as  his  children.  For  tnough  we  are  red,  and  you 
are  white,  yet  our  hands  and  hearts  are  joined  together.  When  we  shall  have 
acquainted  our  people  with  what  we  have  seen,  our  children  from  generation 
to  generation  will  always  remember  it.  In  war  we  shall  always  be  one  with 
you.  The  enemies  of  the  great  kins  shall  be  our  enemies.  His  people  and 
ours  shall  be  one,  and  shall  die  togeuer.  We  came  hither  naked  and  poor  as 
the  worms  of  the  earth,  but  you  have  every  thing,  and  we  that  have  nothing 
must  love  you,  and  will  never  break  the  chain  of  friendship  which  is  between 
us.  Here  stands  the  governor  of  Carolina,  whom  we  know.f  This  small 
rope  I  we  show  you  is  all  that  we  have  to  bind  our  slaves  with,  and  it  may  be 
broken.  But  have  iron  chains  for  yours.  However  if  we  catch  your  slaves, 
we  will  bind  them  as  well  as  we  can,  and  deliver  them  to  our  friends,  and  take 
no  pay  for  it  We  have  looked  round  for  the  person  that  was  in  our  countiy 
— ^he  is  not  here :  However,  we  must  say  he  talked  uprightly  to  us,  and  we 
shall  never  forget  him.  Your  white  people  may  veiy  safely  build  houses  near 
us.  We  shall  hurt  nothing  that  belongs  to  them,  ror  we  are  children  of  one 
father,  the  great  king,  and  snail  live  and  die  together." 

When  Sidjaguskui  had  proceeded  thus  far,  he  laid  his  feathers  upon  a  table, 
and  closed  as  follows : — 


*  Report  of  the  Commissioners  (1736)  on  the  Affairs  of  Georgia,  p.  53.— IT  AttakuUakMUa 
were  among  these  chie6,  he  went  under  another  name,  as  did  also  Outacite.  See  a  few  pagei 
forward. 

t  There  was  at  this  time  no  governor,  though  Robert  Johnson  was  nominally  such.  In  1*739 
the  government  of  Carolina  was  delivered  to  toe  crown  of  England,  for  about  £I7/X)0.  Jtk^ 
•on  was  reappointed  in  1731. 

X  Siring  or  wampum,  probably. 
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**  rnus  is  our  way  of  talking,  which  is  the  same  thing  to  us  as  your  letters  in 
the  book  are  to  you,  and  to  you,  heloved  men,  we  deliver  these  feathers  in 
eon&mation  of  ful  we  have  said.** 

In  October,  the  Indians  embarked  at  Portsmouth  with  Mr.  Johnsimf  the 
ffOTemor  of  Carolina,  for  their  own  country,  and  in  the  same  ship  in  which 
uier  went  over. 

Sk^aguatahf  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  caUed,  KiUagugta^  **  was  brother  of 
Ouccomiostota,  or  the  great  warrior,  and  also  chief  of  Chote.  He  lived  to  be 
very  old,  and  died  in  May,  1768. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SettlemeiU  of  Carolina  and  Owrgia — ^Tohochiobi  receives  the  English — Goto  to  En^ 
Imnd  wim  General  Oglethorpe — Makes  a  speech  to  the  KiTig — His  death — War  with 
the  Spaniards — Outacitik — Malachtt — Attakullakdlla — Indians  murdered 
— Attakullakulla  prevents  retaliation  upon  whites  in  his  power — Cherokee  War 
begins — Governor  Littleton's  expedition — imprisons  their  JImbassadors — They  are 
massacred — Colonel  Montgomery  sent  against  them — Battle  near  Keowee — CherO' 
kees  take  Fort  London — Sil6uce — Saves  the  life  qf  Colonel  Byrd — Colonel  Grant 
subdues  the  Cherokees,  and  they  make  peace  with  the  whites — Chlccco. 

The  presumption  is  oretty  strongly  supported,  that  Sir  fFalier  JRtdegk  visited 
the  southern  shores  of  North  America.  When  General  Oglethorpe  landed  in 
Greorgia,  in  1732,*  O.  S.,  and  communicated  to  the  Indians  the  contents  of  a 
journal  of  Sir  WdUer'Sf  they  seemed  to  have  a  tradition  of  him,  which  they  had 
fondly  cherished ;  although,  if  the  person  they  met  were  Rcdegh,  a  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  was  there.  They  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Ogieihorpe  a 
place  near  Yamacraw  bluff,  since  Charleston,  on  which  was  a  large  mound, 
m  which  was  buried,  they  said,  a  chief  who  had  talked  with  Sir  Homier  Rdegh 
upon  that  spot  The  chief  had  requested  his  people  to  bury  him  there,  that 
the  place  might  be  kept  in  veneration. 

"FDMOCHICHI  was  the  principal  chief,  or  Mico,  as  chiefs  were  called,  of  a 
small  bend  of  Creeks  and  Yamasees,  who,  having  in  some  way  ofiended  their 
countrymen,  fled  their  country,  and  <<  wandered  about  in  the  woods  some  time, 
until  about  1733,  when  they  begged  leave  of  this  government  to  sit  down  on 
the  high  land  of  Yamacraw,  on  the  south  side  of  Savannah  river,  at  or  near 
the  place  where  the  new  town  of  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  is  now  situated."  f 
They  consisted  of  but  17  or  18  families,  and  their  first  chief  appears  to  have 
been  called  Bocachbi:.  SevereJ  chief  men,  of  various  tribes,  came  to  welcome 
the  English,  immediately  after  their  arrival.  "  They  were  as  follows :  From 
the  tril^  of  Coweeta,  Yahan-lakee,  their  king,  or  mico ;  Esaaboo^  their  warrior, 
the  son  of  Oidrbrim,  lately  dead,  whom  the  Spaniards  called  emperor  of  the 
Creeks,  with  ei^ht  men  and  two  women  attendants.  From  the  trioe  of  Cusse- 
tns,  CussetOj  their  mico ;  Tatchiquakhi^  their  head  warrior,  with  four  attendants. 
From  the  tribe  of  Ovraeecheys,  Cheese,  the  mico,  or  war  king ;  Matidouth' 
ko  and  Ougachi,  two  chief  men,  with  three  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of 
CheechawB,  OvihUUboOy  their  mico,  Thlatdho4hlukee,  FtgeoTy  SootamUlOy  war 
captains,  with  three  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Echetas,  Chiuiabeeche  and 
RMn,  two  war  captains,  fthe  latter  was  bred  among  the  English,)  with  four 
attendants.  From  the  trioe  of  Polachucolas,  GiUaUeef  their  head  warrior,  and 
five  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Oconas,  Oueekachumpa,  called  by  the  Eng- 
lish Ijofig-king,  Kooteoo,  a  warrior*  From  the  tribe  of  EufauJe,  Toinotum,  head 
warrior,  and  tbree  attendants. 

*  Many  geoUemeo  in  Ene^and  contributed,  in  various  ways,  this  vear,  for  the  advaneement 
of  the  colony  :  some  in  cattle,  some  in  labor,  some  in  provisions,  and  others  as  soldiers.  The 
contribution  of  one  gentleman,  lor  its  singularity,  shall  be  mentioned.  **  Mr.  Hume  gave  a 
silver  boat  and  spoon  for  the  first  child  bora  in  Gieorgia,  which  bai^  bora  of  Mrs.  C^ose,  were 
given  accordingly."-— Communoner*'  Report  on  Georgia  Affaire ,  p.  119. 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  ut  supra,  11,  116,  117. 
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**  The  ladians  being  all  seated,  Oueekaehumpa,  a  very  tall  old  man,  etood, 
•nd  made  a  speech,  which  was  interpreted  by  Mr.  Wiggan  and  Mr.  Musmvej^ 
in  which  he  said  all  the  lands  to  the  southward  of  Savannah  River  beTongod 
to  the  Creeks.  He  said,  the  Indians  were  poor,  but  the  same  Power  that  gave 
the  English  breath,  gave  them  breath  also.  That  that  Power  had  given  the 
English  the  most  wisdom.  That,  as  they  had  cohie  to  instruct  them,  they  should 
have  all  the  lands  which  they  did  not  use  tliemselves.  That  this  was  not  only 
his  mind,  but  the  minds  of  the  eight  towns  of  Creeks,  who  had,  after  consuh- 
ing  together,  sent  some  of  their  chief  men  with  skins,  which  was  their  wealth. 
At  this  period  of  Otieekachumpa^a  speech,  some  of  the  chiefi  of  the  eifht 
towns  brought  each  a  bundle  of  buck's  skins,  and  laid  them  down  before  Mr. 
Oglethorpe.  Then  the  chief  said,  "  TTiese  care  the  best  thinga  toe  possess^  but  we 
give  them  unth  a  ^ood  heart,  I  thank  you  for  yoxur  kindness  to  Tomochichi,  and 
his  people.  He  is  my  kinsmcm,  and^  thovgh  he  toas  banished  from  his  nation,  he 
is  a  good  man  and  a  great  toarrior,  n  was  on  account  of  his  tpisdom  and  Justice, 
that  the  banished  men  chose  him  their  king,  I  hear  that  the  Cherokees  have 
kitted  some  Englishmen,  If  you  faddressing  Mr.  Oglethorpe]  will  command  us, 
we  unll  go  against  them  wuh  au  our  force,  kUl  their  people,  and  destroy  their 
living,^ 

When  Oueekachumpa  had  done  speaking,  Tomochichi  drew  near  with  his 
men,  and,  after  making  a  low  bow,  said, — '<  /  was  a  banished  man,  and  I  came 
hare  poor  and  helpless  to  look  for  good  land  near  the  tombs  of  my  ancestors,  and 
when  you  came  to  this  plact.  I  feared  you  would  drive  us  away ;  for  we  were  weak 
and  wanted  com.  But  you  cor^brmed  our  land  to  us,  and  gave  usfoodT*  The 
other  chiefs  spoke  in  the  sai^ie  manner  as  Chuekachwnpa  had,  and  then  agreed 
upon  and  executed  an  amicable  treaty. 

By  the  assistance  of  his  inter^^reter,  Maru  Musgrove,  General  Oglethorpe  had 
been  able  to  draw  together,  at  ol  e  time,  50  chiete  from  the  upper  and  lower 
Creek  towns,  and,  by  his  conciliatory  conduct,  had  secured  their  friendship. 
He  next  resolved  to  take  a  deputation  of  them  to  England,  hoping  what  thev 
might  witness  and  experience  there,  would  result  in  lasting  benefits  to  both 
their  nations  and  the  English.  Accordingly,  measm-es  having  been  taken  for 
the  furtherance  of  this  project,  the  general  and  the  Indian  chiefs  embarked 
for  England,  in  the  Aldboroueb  man-of-war,  and  arrived  at  Sl  Hellens,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  16  June,  1734.  The  names  of  tlie  Indians  were  Tomo- 
chichi, Senawki,  his  consort,  and  Toonakowi,  the  prince,  his  nephew; 
also  HiLLispiLLi,  a  war  captain,  and  Apakowtski,  Stimai^echi,  Sintoucui, 
HiNGUiTHi,  and  Umphtchi,  five  other  chiefs,  with  their  interpreter. 

Immediately  after  their  arrival,  orders  were  given  for  preparing  proper 
habits  for  them,  in  order  to  their  being  introduced  at  court.  This  having 
been  done.  Sir  Clement  Cotterel,  knight,  master  of  the  ceremonies,  was  sent, 
August  1,  with  three  of  the  king's  coaches,  drawn  by  six  horses  each,  to  tlie 
Greorcia  oftice,  where  the  chiefs,  all  except  one,  were  taken  in  and  carried  to 
Kensmgton,  where  their  introduction  to  his  majesty.  King  George  II<^  took 
place.  The  one  left  at  the  Georgia  oftice  was  sick  with  the  small-pox,  of 
which  he  died  the  next  day.  Tomochichi,  afler  ])resenting  the  king  with  sev- 
eral eagle's  feathers,  which  were  considered,  by  his  nation,  the  most  respectful 
present  they  could  send,  delivered  the  following  speech  to  his  majesty : — 

^  This  day  I  see  the  majesty  of  your  ftu^e,  the  greatness  of  your  house,  and 
the  number  of  your  people.  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Creeks,  to  renew  the  peace  they  had  long  ago  made  with  the  Enflisb.  1 
am  come  over  in  my  old  days ;  and,  though  I  cannot  live  to  see  any  advantage 
to  myself  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  tne  children  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  that  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  English.  These  are  the  feathers  of  the  eagle,  which  is  the  swiftest  of 
birds,  and  who  flieth  all  round  our  nations.  These  feathers  are  a  sign  of 
peace  in  our  land,  and  we  have  brought  them  over  to  leave  them  with  you, 
great  king,  as  a  sign  of  everlasting  peace.    O !  great  king,  whatsoever  words 

*  His  wife  was  the  interpreter,  according  to  AfCall,  i.  35,  who  was  a  half  breed  named 
Mary,  OgUtfwrpe  first  purchased  her  friendship  with  presents,  and  afterwards  allowed  her  a 
boncuvd  poonds  a  year  for  her  services.— CoimmsWoners'  Report  on  Georgia  AJfairt. 
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you  Bbdl  eav  unto  me,  I  will  tell  them  faithfully  to  all  the  kings  of  the  Creek 
nations^"  The  king's  answer,  though  short,  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  con- 
ciliatory, and  what  was  termed  gracious.* 

When  the  chiefs  were  introduced  at  court,  his  majesty  received  them  upon 
his  throne,  in  the  presence  chamber,  attended  by  the  officers  of  state,  and  a 
numerous  court  They  were  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Grqflon^  chamberlain 
of  his  majesty^s  household ;  and,  afler  the  ceremonies,  they  returned  to  their 
apartments,  at  the  Georgia  office. 

Their  first  care,  afler  returning  fi-om  court,  was  to  inter  their  deceased 
companion,  which  was  accordingly  done  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  burial- 
uTound  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  " Cherokee  Creeks,"  which  was  in  the  following  manner : — "The  deceased 
b.'i ng  sewed  up  in  two  blankets,  with  one  deal  board  under  and  another  over 
liini,  and  tied  down  with  a  cord,  was  placed  upon  a  bier,  and  carried  to  the 
place  of  interment  There  were  only  present  at  the  time  of  his  being  put  into 
the  grave.  King  Tomo^  and  some  of  the  chieft,  the  upper  church  warden  of 
the  parish,  and  the  grave  digger.  When  the  corpse  was  laid  in  the  earth,  the 
clothes  of  the  deceased  were  thrown  into  the  gitive ;  after  this  a  quantity  of 
dass  beads  were  cast  in,  and  then  some  pieces  of  silver ;  the  custom  of  those 
Indians  being  to  buiy  all  the  deceased's  effects  with  him." 

Although  we  have  the  names  of  all  the  chiefs  given  us  that  went  over  with 
Mr.  Of^Morpe^  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  which  it  was  that  died. 
Indians  often  died  on  their  visits  to  Europe.  One  of  the  five  Iroquois  chiefs 
died  in  England,  f  in  1710,  and  of  his  name  too  we  are  ignorant 

Mr.  Ogldhorpt^s  chiefs,  after  having  been  showed  the  chief  curiosities  in 
and  about  London,  were  taken  to  Spithead,  where  the  English  fleet  lay,  that 
they  might  go  on  board  and  view  the  tremendous  ship  Britannia^  and  some 
others  of  great  magnitude.  On  the  30  October,  1734,  a  Uttle  past  noon,  they 
embarked  at  Gravesend,  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  Georgia. 

Of  Tomochichif  who  was  the  most  prominent  character  among  them,  we 
have  yet  a  little  to  add.  He  lived  until  he  had  attained  his  97th  year,  and  died 
15  October,  1739,  five  years,  wanting  15  days,  after  he  sailed  from  England. 
He  resided,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  about  four  miles  from  Savannah.  He 
was  highly  beloved  by  the  English,  having  always  been  their  particular  friend, 
fought  for  them  in  war,  and  aided  them  by  his  counsel  in  pe^ce.  He  was 
aware  of  the  approach  of  death,  and  expressed  but  little  desire  to  live  longer, 
as  he  should  be  unable  to  aid  his  allies  any  more  against  the  Spaniards. 
For  Genera]  Ogldhorpe  he  expressed  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  entreated 
the  Indians  to  Sear  in  remembrance  the  kindnesses  with  which  the  king  of 
England  had  treated  him,  and  hoped  they  would  always  remam  his  subjects. 
Having  expressed  a  wish  that  his  body  might  be  buried  among  the  English  in 
Savannah,  accordinglv,  his  corpse  was  there  interred  in  Percival  Square,  with 
military  parade,  and  General  C^Utkorp^  ordered  a  pyramid  to  be  erected  over 
it,  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  | 

Thus  are  traced  the  first  steps  in  the  history  of  Georgia,  and  thus  did  every 
thing  promise  a  continuance  of  that  friendship  so  well  begun  by  General 
OgUOujrpe.  Notliing  was  left  undone,  while  the  Creek  chiefs  were  in  Eng- 
land, to  impress  upon  their  minds  exalted  ideas  of  the  power  and  greatness  of 
the  English  nation.  The  nobility  were  not  only  curious  to  see  them,  but 
entertained  them  at  their  tables  in  the  most  magnificent  style.  Multitudes 
flocked  around  them,  conferring  gifts  and  marks  of  respect  upon  them.  The 
king  allowed  them  £20  sterling  a  week,  during  their  stay,  and  it  was  computed 
that,  at  their  return  to  America,  they  brought  presents  to  the  amount  of  £400 
sterling.  After  remaining  in  England  four  months,  they  embarked  at  Grave- 
send for  Geor^a.  They  were  conveyed  to  the  place  of  embarkation  in  his 
ni^eetv's  carriages.  § 

In  the  invasion  of  Georgia  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1743,  many  Indians  were 
drawn  into  the  controversy,  on  both  sides.  Toeanoeowij  H  or  Tooanokawij  a 
nephew  of  Tomochdckij  was  shot  through  the  right  arm,  in  an  encounter  with 

*  HarrU,  Voyages.  t  Kalm^t  Travels  in  America,  i.  210. 

t  »CaU,  Hist/Georgia,  i.  196,  197.  $  lb.  i.  45.  |  Hanit. 
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the  SpaninrdSy  by  a  Spanish  captain.    Tooanohowi  draw  his  pistol  with  his  kft 
hand,  and  shot  the  captain  through  the  head. 

Thus,  with  the  Spaniards  upon  one  band,  and  the  English  upon  the  other 
and  the  French  in  the  midst  or  them,  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  became  sub- 
ject to  everv  possible  evil  to  which  the  caprice  of  those  several  nations  save 
rise.  In  1723,  a  chief^  whose  name  we  find  in  writers  of  that  day,  WooiassUaWy 
JFoosatasate,  fFootassiiau,  WroadasatoWy*  &c.  is  styled  "  Governor  of  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Setdements  of  the  Charikees.''  He  is  presumed  to  be  the  same 
with  OtadUy  or  OUasiJUy  one  of  the  prisoners  above  enumerated,  and  from 
what  we  are  about  to  relate  of  him,  his  eminence  will  be  apparent  In  1721, 
Frcaida  Nicholson  went  over  as  governor  of  S.  Carolina,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  very  successAil  in  manaffinff  afiairs  with  the  Indians.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  the  Cherokees  despatcned  messeneers  to  Charleston  to  adjust  some 
difficulties  which  had  for  some  time  existed ;  and,  not  long  after,  another  more 
full  and  complete  deputation  arrived.  Governor  Nicholson  opened  the  council 
by  a  long  speech  to  ^  Wootassiity  King,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Settlements  of  the  Charokee  Nations." 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  observ^es,  that,  when  they  delivered  their 
acknowledgments  and  paid  their  submission  to  the  government,  ^thc  other 
day,"  they  had  made  mention  of  37  towns  that  had  sent  down  their  chiefe  for 
that  purpose,  and  wished  to  be  satisfied  that  these  towns  were  represented, 
that  his  words  might  be  carried  to  all  theii*  inhabitants.  After  laymg  much 
stress  on  their  submission  and  respect  to  tlie  king  of  England,  he  speaks  thus 
sensibly  upon  their  trading  with  the  whites,  which  at  the  same  time  discovers 
to  us  the  origin  of  former  troubles. 

After  ordering  that  if  either  party  injured  the  other,  restitution  should  be 
made  by  the  aggressor,  he  says,  "  Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  that 
your  people  have  often  broke  open  the  stores  belonging  to  our  traders,  and 
carry'd  away  their  goods ;  and  also  pillaged  several  of  their  packs,  when 
employ 'd  and  entrusted  to  carry  them  up ;  and  restitution  has  never  beeu 
made,  which  are  great  faults :  We  therefore  recommend  to  you,  to  take  all 
possible  precautions  to  prevent  such  ill  practices  for  the  future,"  &c,  "  And  to 
prevent  any  injury  or  misunderstanding,  we  have  pass'd  a  law,  which  appoints 
commissioners  that  are  to  go  twice  a  year  to  the  Congaree,  or  Savana  garrison, 
to  hear  and  redress  all  grievances." 

"  fFoosatasaie  beinff  a  man  in  great  esteem  amongst  you,  having  given  fre- 
quent testimonies  of  nis  affection  and  firm  adherence  to  this  government,  and 
being  appointed  king  over  you  by  the  fonner  governor  f  of  this  province ;  so 
I,  who  am  sent  immediately  from  his  majesty,  having  the  same  regard  to  so 
desiring  a  man,  and  in  compliance  with  your  own  request,  that  I  would 
constitute  proper  commanders  over  you,  do  now  declare  the  said  Woosatascdty 
your  leader  and  commander  in  chief  over  all  the  lower  settlements  of  the 
Cherrokees,  and  give  him  a  commission  for  that  office,  under  the  broad  seal 
of  this  his  Majesty's  province,"  &c.  "  I  expect  that  you,  fVooscUasate,  do,  witiiin 
a  month  after  your  return,  call  together  all  the  chief  men  in  your  district,  and 
that  you  make  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what  I  now  say  to  you,  and 
require  of  you,  and  shall  give  directions,  that  all  the  Englishmen  amongst  3'ou 
shall  be  at  that  meeting.  That  your  ancient  government  may  be  restored,  I 
recommend  to  you  to  keep  your  young  men  in  that  due  decorum  they  us'd  to 
be,"  &c.  This  treaty  was  held  3  February,  1721,  O.  S.,  or  this  is  the  date  to 
Governor  Nicholson s  speech  ;but  it  appears  by  our  account  that  it  was  tlie 
middle  of  March  before  the  Indian  deputies  left  Charleston. 

Although  there  were  events,  in  every  year,  of  importance,  yet,  in  this  place, 
we  shall  take  up  the  period  rendered  more  memorable  by  the  distinguished 
chiefs 

*  Hewatt,  I.  298. 

t  Jomet  Moore,  who,  aceordinf  to  Hewatt  (I.  S76),  was  put  into  office  in  opposition  to  the 
zccuJar  coarse,  by  a  kind  of  revomtionary  spirit.  See  Oldmixon.  who  is  &r  more  partiealar, 
LS4S.— 'Moore  was  elected  in  1701.  The  author  of  "  The  British  Dominions/'  (1«,)  says 
the'  Indians  were  cruelly  treated  during  his  administration.  There  were  several  other  gmrera- 
ers  before  NichoUon,  beside  Moore, 
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even  at  the  tinMy  appears  evideat.  ''As  (says  Captain  APCally  i.  S5^.)  the  horses  in  tboae 
parts  ran  wild  io  the  woods^  it  was  customary,  both  among  the  Indians  and  white  people  on  the 
froatiefB,  to  catch  them  and  appropriate  them  to  their  own  use.'' 
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of  ireoceuice.  He  therefore  goes  immediately  to  tbem,  and  infbnned  them  of 
their  danger,  and  asBlBted  them  to  secrete  themselves ;  then,  without  loss  of 
time,  he  assembled  his  warriors,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  in  which  be 
inveighed,  with  great  bitterness,  against  the  murderous  English,  and  ursed 
immediate  war  against  them ;  **  and  never  (said  he)  shall  the  hatchet  be  btinedy 
wM  the  Uood  of  our  countrymen  he  atoned  for.  Let  us  not  (he  continued)  violate 
our  faiih,  or  the  laws  of  hospitality j  by  imbruing  our  hands  in  the  blood  <ff  those 
taifto  are  now  in  our  power.  They  came  to  us  in  the  confidence  of  JHendskipj  with 
heits  of  wampum  to  cement  a  perpetual  alliance  with  us.  het  us  carry  them  back 
to  thetr  own  settlements ;  conaud  them  safely  unOdn  their  confines,  and  (hen  tcdte 
up  the  hatehetj  and  endectvor  to  exterminate  the  whole  race  qfthem,^  This  counsel 
was  adopted.  Before  commenciag  hostilities,  however,  the  murderers  were 
demanded,  but  were  blindly  refu^  them,  and"  we  have  'related  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  French,  it  was  said,  used  their  influence  to  enrage  the  Indians ;  but  if 
that  were  the  case,  we  should  not  deem  it  worth  naming,  as  it  appears  to  us 
that  nothing  more  could  be  necessary  to  inflame  them  than  the  horrid  out- 
raffes  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

It  appears  fi-om  another  source,*  that  Governor  lAUUton  was  met  at  Charies- 
ton  by  a  deputation  of  32  Cherokee  chie&,  among  whom  was  Ockonostota^ 
who,  on  hearinff  of  the  warlike  movements  at  that  place,  had  set  out  to  visit 
the  English,  and  if  possible  to  prevent  a  war  with  them.  For  although  some 
of  their  young  warriors  had  committed  several  acts  of  violence,  yet  me  great 
body  of  the  nation  were  friendly  towards  the  English,  and  desired  peace. 
But  instead  of  seizing  on  this  opportunity  of  treating  with  the  chiefs,  he 
insultinffly  told  them,  ^'That  he  would  soon  be  in  their  country,  where 
he  woiud  let  them  know  his  demands."  Ockonostota  began  to  speak  in 
reply,  **  but  the  governor  being  determined  that  nothing  should  prevent  his 
militaiT  expedition,  declared  he  would  hear  no  talk  he  had  to  make,  neither 
hi  vindication  of  his  nation,  nor  any  proposals  with  regard  to  peace."  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  Bull  saw  the  bad  policy  of  this  step,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  hearinff  what  Ockonostota^  the  Great  Warrior,  as  he  was  called, 
had  to  say,  and  setuing  their  difficulties ;  but  this  good  advice  had  no  effect 
on  LMeton,  and  he  marched  fix>m  Charleston  in  October,  a  few  days  after. 
At  a  place  of  rendezvous,  about  140  miles  firom  that  place,  his  force  amounted 
to  about  1400  men.  The  chiefs,  by  order  of  the  governor,  had  marched  with 
the  army  to  this  place,  and,  although  burning  with  resentment  at  their  treatment, 
yet  they  discovered  no  signs  of  discontent*  When  the  army  was  about  to  march 
flrom  Congareee,  (this  being  their  place  of  rendezvous,)  the  chiefs  were  all  made 
prisoners,  and  under  guara  were  marched  to  Fort  Prince  George,  f 

Their  resentment  now  showed  itself;  **^  stung  to  the  heart  by  such  base 
treatment,"  they  cringed  in  sullen  silence,  and  we  may  suppose  that  **  they 

rnt  their  time  in  concerting  plots  for  obtaining  their  liberty,  and  satisfaction 
the  injuries  done  them."  \ 
Being  now  at  Fort  Prince  George  with  his  army,  Littleton  found  himself  in 
about  Uie  same  repute  with  his  own  men  as  with  the  injured  Indians;  he 
therefi>re  concluded  not  to  carry  his  conquests  any  further  at  present,  but  to 
make  a  treaty,  and  retain  captive  Indians  enough  as  hostages  to  insure  its 
observance.  He  therefore  sent  a  messenger  to  MakuUakullOj  who  was  reck- 
oned the  wisest  man  in  the  nation,  or  die  best  friend  to  the  English,  request- 
ing him  to  come  to  Fort  George.  He  immediately  came ;  and  to  show  the 
English  he  was  their  friend,  produced  a  French  prisoner  whom  he  had  just 
taken  in  an  expedition  against  that  nation,  and  whom  he  presented  to  Uov- 
emor  Littleton,  A  << congress"  was  now  (about  18  December,  1759)  held 
with  AttakuUakuUa,  in  which  a  lonff  speech,  in  which  all  the  grievances  he 
could  think  of  were  enumerated  by  the  governor ;  afler  which  the  chief 
made  another,  in  which  he  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  oersuade  his  coun- 
tiymen  to  give  the  governor  the  satisfaction  he  demanded ;  yet  he  said,  **  it 

•  HewaU,  Hist  Carolba,  ii.  216. 

t  This  fort  was  upon  the  Savannah  River,  near  the  Cherokee  iovm  called  Keowee. 

i  HewaU,  Hist.  Cfarolina,  ii.  18. 
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neither  would  nor  could  be  complied  with,  as  they  had  no  coercive  authoritjr, 
one  over  another."  He  desired  that  some  of  the  chiefs  then  confined  might 
be  liberated  to  aid  him  in  reutoring  tranquillity ;  and  accordingly  OchmoitotOj 
lytoe^  chief  of  Keowee,  and  the  head  warrior  of  Estatoe,  were  given  up,  and 
two  Indians  were  taken  in  exchange  and  put  in  irons.  The  other  Cherokees 
present,  observing  what  was  going  forward,  withdrew  into  the  woods,  and  M- 
takuHakuUcty  presuming  the  business  must  end  here,  withdrew  also.  It  had  been 
premised,  or  rather  demanded,  in  the  governor's  speech,  that  24  Indians,  who 
were  known  to  have  killed  white  people,  should  be  given  into  his  hands  to  be 
put  to  death,  or  otiierwise  disposed  of.  Two  only  had  been  delivered,  and  22 
yet  remained  of  the  number  of  the  murderers,  in  their  own  native  forests. 

As  soon  as  lAtUelon  knew  of  MakuUakuUa^a  departure,  he  sent  for  him,  and 
he  imuiediateiy  remmed,  and  the  business  of  a  treaty  was  renewed,  and  on 
the  26  December,  1759,  it  was  signed  by 

Attakullakulla,  Otassite,  OcozfNOECA,  and 

OUCOIVNOSTOTA,  KiTAOUSTA,  KlLLCAKrCOXEA. 

By  article  UL  of  the  treaty,*  it  was  agreed  that  22  chiefs,  (those  who  had 
been  treacherously  seized,)  should  remain  as  hostases,  to  ensure  the  delivery 
of  the  like  number  of  murderers  to  the  English.  There  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  but  21  retained,  whose  names  we  are  able  to  give  below,  and  who, 
under  the  name  of  hostages,  were  thrown  into  a  disma^  close  prison,  scarce 
large  enough  for  six  men,  where  they  remained  about  two  months,  and  were 
then  niasacred,  as  in  the  sequel  we  shall  show  :— 

Chenohe.  OuaanaUmakj  Tallichama,  ThilUahtj  ^^uarramxUah^  CormasaraUAj 
KtUtuUfij  Otassite  of  Watofo,  OusanoUtah  of  Jore,  Katadetah  of  Cowetche, 
Chxsqwdalon&f  Skiagusta  of  Sticoe,  TanaestOf  IVohatche,  fVytjah^  Oucahcktsta- 
noA,  AtcotcAe,  Tony,  2\iatiahoij  ShaUisloskey  and  Chistie.  f 

Things  having  been  thus  settled,  Mr.  LitUdon  returned  to  Charleston,  where 
he  was  received  like  a  conqueror,  although  what  he  had  done,  it  will  appear, 
wfifl  worse  than  if  he  had  done  nothing. 

Ockonostottif  for  good  reason,  no  doubt,  entertained  a  deep-rooted  hatred 
against  Captain  Cotymort^  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  and  the  army  had  but  just 
left  the  country,  when  it  was  found  that  he  vras  hovering  about  the  garrison 
with  a  large  number  of  warriors.  But  it  was  uncertain,  for  some  time,  wheth- 
er tliey  intended  to  attack  the  fort,  or  whether  they  wished  to  continue  near 
their  friends,  who  were  imprisoned  in  it  However,  it  is  said,  that,  by  some 
means,  a  plan  was  concerted  between  the  Indians  without  and  those  confined 
wit!  1  in  the  fort,  for  surprising  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  CkkonostatOf  on  the  16 
February,  1760,  practised  the  following  wile  to  eilect  the  object.  Having 
placed  a  party  or  his  warriors  in  a  dark  cane-brake  near  at  hand,  he  sent  a 
squaw  to  the  garrison  to  invite  the  commander  to  come  out,  for  he  had  some- 
thuig  of  importance  to  eoimnunicate  to  him.  Captain  Cohfmore  imprudently 
went  out,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  officers,  and  OckonasMa  appeared  upon 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Savannah,  with  a  bridle  in  his  hand,  the  better  to 
conceal  his  intentions.  He  told  the  captain  he  was  going  to  Charleston  to 
effect  the  release  of  the  hostages,  and  requested  that  a  white  man  might 
accompany  him ;  and  that,  as  the  distance  was  great,  he  would  go  and  try  to 
catch  a  horse.  The  captain  promised  him  a  guani,  and  hoped  he  would 
succeed  in  finding  a  horse.  Ockonostota  then  quicklv  turned  himself  about, 
cmd  swinging  his  bridle  thrice  over  his  head,  which  was  the  sienal  to  his 
men,  and  they  prompdy  obeying  it,  about  90  guns  were  discharged  upon  the 
officers  at  the  same  momenL  Captain  Colymore  received  a  shot  in  his  left 
breast,  fi-om  which  he  died  in  two  or  three  days  after,  and  both  the  others 
were  wounded.  J    On  recovering  the  fort,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  the 

*'  It  is  printed  at  length  in  the  British  Empirx,  by  HvddluUme  Wtfime,  Esq.  ii.  87^- 
277 ;  an  author  of  oo  inconsiderable  merit  on  our  affairs. 

t  Several  of  these  22  were  of  the  number  who  had  been  in  England  in  1790,  and  executed 
a  treaty  with  the  king,  as  has  been  before  slated,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  namee 
above  with  those  nanaied  in  the  treaty.  ^^ 

X  "  Two  Indian  women  appeared  at  Keowee,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  filr.  Doheriff 
went  out;  and  accosting  them,  asked  what  news  f    OcJtoHottata  joined  them,  pretending  soma 
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hoscagefl  in  irons.  An  Englishman,  who  laid  hold  on  one  of  them  for  that 
purpose,  was  stabbed  and  slain ;  and,  in  the  scuffle,  two  or  three  more  were 
wounded,  and  driven  out  of  the  place  of  confinement.  The  tragedy  in  die 
fort  had  now  only  commenced ;  the  miserable  prisoners  had  repelled  their 
assassins  for  the  moment,  and,  doubtless,  hoped  for  deliverance  from  their 
friends  without,  who  had  now  closely  besieged  the  place.  But,  unfortunately 
for  these  poor  wretches,  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  their  arts  of  war, 
and  the  dastardly  whites  found  time  and  means  to  murder  their  victims,  one  by 
one,  in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  relate.*  There  were  few  persons  among 
the  Cherokees  who  did  not  lose  a  friend  or  relation  by  this  massacre ;  and,  as 
one  man,  the  nation  took  up  the  hatchet,  and  desolations  quickly  followed. 

Meanwhile,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  MakuUakuUa  remained  the  fast 
friend  of  the  whites,  and  used  all  his  arts  to  induce  bis  countrymen  to  make 
peace.  But  it  was  in  vain  he  urged  them  to  consider  that  they  had  more 
than  revenged  themselves ;  they  were  determined  to  carry  all  faNefbre  them. 
MakuUakSia  was  now  an  old  man,  and  had  become  much  attached  to  the 
English,  fi^m  several  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  Ockonostota  was  a  stem 
warrior,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and,  like  the  renowned  PonHaCy  was  deter- 
mined to  rid  his  country  of  his  barbarous  enemies. 

The  leaders  in  every  town  seized  the  hatchet,  telling  their  followers  that  the 
spirits  of  murdered  brothers  were  flying  around  them,  and  calling  out  for  ven- 
geance. All  sung  the  war-song,  and,  burning  with  impatience  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blcKid  of  their  enemies,  rushed  down  among  innocent  and  de- 
fenceless families  on  the  fVontiers  of  Carolina,  where  men,  women,  and 
children,  without  disdnction,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  merciless  fury.  Such 
of  the  whites  as  fled  to  the  woods,  and  escaped  the  scalping-knife,  perished 
with  hunger.  Every  day  brought  fresh  accounts  to  tne  capital  of  their 
ravages  and  desolationa  But,  while  the  back  settlers  impatiently  looked  to 
their  governor  for  relief,  the  small-pox  raged  to  such  a  degree  in  tovni,  that 
few  of  the  militia  could  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  their  distressed  &milie8  to 
serve  the  public  In  this  extremity,  an  express  was  sent  to  Greneral  Amherdj 
the  commander-in-chief  in  America,  for  assistance,  in  terms  too  pressmff  to 
be  denied.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  a  battalion  of  Highlanders,  and  four 
companies  of  Royal  Scot8,f  under  the  command  of  dolonel  Montgomery^ 
afterwards  E^l  EgUnUmy  to  embark  at  New  York  for  Carolina.  In  the 
mean  time,  LUUetmi,  having  been  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  ffUUam 
Bull  succeeded  him ;  a  chjuige  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  province. 

Colonel  Montgomery  arrived  in  Carolina  towards  the  end  of  April,  to  the 

Ct  joy  of  the  people,  who  had  taken  measures  to  cooperate  with  him  to  the 
advantage ;  but,  as  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  the  grand  object  now. 
General  Amhark  had  ordered  Colonel  Montgomery  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  for 
the  relief  of  the  Carolinians,  and  then  to  return  to  head-quarters  at  Albany, 
without  loss  of  time ;  and  we  have  scarce  an  example  in  military  history, 
where  an  officer  fulfilled  his  commission  with  ^ater  promptitude.  He  soon 
after  rendezvoused  at  the  Congarees ;  and,  being  joined  by  many  gentlemen 
of  distinction  as  volunteers,  besides  the  principal  strength  of  the  country,  he 
marched  for  the  heart  of  the  Cherokee  country.  After  reaching  a  place 
called  Twelve  Mile  River,  he  encamped  upon  advantageous  ground,  and 
marched  with  a  party  to  surprise  Estatoe,  about  20  miles  from  his  camp.  In 
the  way,  he  took  Little  Keowee,  and  put  every  man  to  the  sword.  Estatoe 
he  found  abandoned,  except  by  a  few  that  could  not  escape,  and  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  as  was  Sugar  Town,  and  every  other  setdement  in  the 
lower  nation.    About  60  Indians  were  killed,  and  40  taken  prisoners ;  but  the 

matters  of  business ;  he  drew  from  the  fort  several  of  the  officers  to  converse  with  them." — 
HaywooiPs  Hist.  Tennessee,  30. 

*  "  A  bottle  of  poison  was  found  with  one  of  the  dead  hostaces,  probahlj  tniended  ta  be 
dropped  into  the  well ;  and  several  tomahawks  were  found  buried  in  the  earth."  Hayufood, 
Hist.  Tennessee,  SO. — Any  stories  would  gmn  credence  nmong  the  whites,  which  went  to 
make  the  Indians  as  bad  as  themselves.  Whether  the  bottle  spoken  of  contained  poison, 
may  be  questioned ;  and,  if  it  did,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  Indians  knew 
anv  thing  about  iL 

1 1  am  foilowinr  Hewatt,  but  the  AnmuU  Ru;i$ter,  iii.  62.  sayi,  **  a  ragiment  of  HigUami. 
eis,  a  battalion  of  Royal  Americana,  a  body  ofgranadieiB/'  Sbi, 
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warriors  had  genendly  escaped  to  the  moantaine  and  deserte.  Thus  fiur,  the 
campaign  had  been  prosperous  with  the  whites,  but  three  or  four  men  having 
been  killed ;  but  it  had  no  other  effect  upon  the  Indians  than  to  increase  their 
rage. 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Prince  George  had  been  closely  invested,  and  Colonel 
Monigcmay  marched  to  its  reliefl  From  this  place,  two  friendly  chiefs 
were  despatched  to  the  middle  settlements,  to  ofier  peace  to  the  people  thete, 
and  orders  were  sent  to  those  in  command  at  Fort  Loudon,  to  use  means 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation  with  the  Upper  Towns ;  but  the  Indians 
would  not  hear  to  any  terms,  and  Colonel  Montgomery  was  constrained  to 
march  again  to  find  the  enemy.  He  had  now  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
service  to  perform.  The  country  through  which  he  had  to  march  was 
covered  by  daiic  thickets,  numerous  deep  ravines,  and  high  river  banks; 
where  a  small  number  of  men  might  distress  and  wear  out  the  best  appointed 
army. 

mving  arrived  within  five  miles  of  Etchoe,  the  nearest  town  of  the  middle 
settlements,  the  army  wafs  attacked  on  the  ^  June,  in  a  most  advantageous 
place  for  the  attacking  party.  It  was  a  low  valley,  in  which  the  bushes  were 
so  thick,  that  the  sol£ers  could  see  scarcely  three  yards  before  them ;  and  in 
the  bottom  of  this  valley  flowed  a  muddy  river,  with  steep  clay  banks. 
Through  this  place  the  army  must  march.  Kightly  judging  the  enemy  had 
not  omitted  so  important  a  pass,  Colonel  Mordgomertf  ordered  out  a  company 
of  rangers,  under  Captain  Morrison,  to  enter  the  ravine  and  make  discovery. 
No  sooner  had  he  entered  it,  but  the  fierce  war-whoop  was  raised,  and  the 
Indians  darted  from  covert  to  covert,  at  the  same  time  firing  upon  the  whites. 
Ca()tain  Morrison  was  immediately  shot  down,  and  his  men  closely  engaged ; 
but,  being  without  delay  supported  by  the  infimtry  and  grenadiers,  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  the  battle  became  ob^inate ;  nor  could  the 
Indians  be  dislodged,  until  near  an  hour  of  hard  fighting.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Royal  Scots  took  possession  of  a  place  between  the  Indians  and  a  rising 
ground  on  their  right,  while  the  Highlanders  sustained  the  light  infantry  and 
grenadiers  on  the  left.  As  the  left  became  too  warm  for  them,  and  not  well 
understanding  the  position  of  the  Royal  Scots,  the  Indians,  in  their  retreat, 
fell  in  with  them,  and  were  sharply  encountered ;  but  they  soon  effected  their 
retreat  to  a  hill,  and  could  no  more  be  brought  to  action.  In  this  fight,  96  of 
the  whites  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  20  were  of  the  former  num- 
ber.   Of  the  Cherokees,  40  were  said  to  have  been  killed. 

The  Indians  had  now  been  driven  from  one  ravine,  with  a  small  loss ;  but 
Colonel  Montgomery  was  in  no  condition  to  pursue  his  advantage  farther,  and 
he  therefore,  afler  destroying  so  much  of  his  provisions  as  would  afibrd 
horses  for  the  wounded,  beean  his  retreat  out  of  the  Indian  country,  and,  in 
obedience  to  his  commission,  soon  after  returned  to  New  York ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  leaving  400  men  for  the  sectuity  of  the  province.  But  it  was 
soon  seen,  that  what  had  vet  been  done  only  increased  the  rage  of  the 
Indiana,  and  their  depredation  continued  at  the  very  heels  of  the  retreating 
army.  They  immediately  cut  ofiT  aU  communication  with  Fort  Loudon, 
which  was  garrisoned  with  200  menw*  Ockonostota,  with  his  numerous 
warriors,  kept  strict  watch,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  means  of  escape.  At 
length,  ibe  garrison  having  miserably  subsisted,  for  some  time,  upon  poor 
famished  horses,  dogs,  &C.,  many  of  them  became  resolved  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  power  of  the  Indians,  wishing  rather  to  die  by  their  hands, 
than  miserably  to  perish  within  their  fortress.  Captain  SUuarl^  an  officer 
amonjf  them,  was  well  knovni  to  the  Indians,  and  pomessed  great  address  and 
ngacity.  He  resolved,  at  this  crisis,  to  repair  to  Chote,  the  residence  of 
OekonosiotOy  and  make  overtures  for  the  surrender  of  the  garrison.  He, 
accordmgly,  efifeeted  his  object,  and  returned  with  articles  of  capitulation 
agreed  upon.  Besides  the  names  of  Ockonostota  and  Paul  Demere,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  the  name  of  another  chief  was  to  the  artides^ 
^ed  Cunigacaigoat.    The  articles  stipulated,  that  the  garrison  should  march 

*  The  Cherokees  were  now  soppoMd  to  oonber  90OO  wanrion,  sikI  it  wat  daily  espeels^ 
wat  (he  Choektaws  were  about  to  join  them. 
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out  with  their  arms  and  drums,  each  soldier  having  as  much  powder  and  ball 
as  hb  officers  should  think  necessary,  and  that  they  should  march  fct  Virgiuia 
unmolested. 

Accordingly,  on  7  August,  1760,  the  Enfi^lish  took  up  their  march  for  Fort 
Prince  Geoi^.  They  had  proceeded  but  iSK>ut  15  miles,  when  they  encamp- 
ed, for  the  night,  upon  a  small  plain  near  Taliquo.  They  were  accompanied 
thus  far  by  uckonosMa  in  person,  and  many  others,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
but  at  night  they  withdrew  without  giving  any  notice.  The  army  was  not 
molested  during  the  night,  but,  at  dawn  of  day,  a  sentinel  came  running  into 
camp  with  the  infbnnation  that  a  host  of  Indians  were  creeping  up  to  suiround 
them.  Captain  Demere  had  scarce  time  to  rall^,  before  the  Indians  broke  into 
his  camp  with  great  fury.  The  poor  emaciated  soldiers  made  but  feeble 
resistance.  Thirty  of  their  number  fell  in  the  first  onset,  among  whom  was 
their  captain.  Those  that  were  able,  endeavored  to  save  themselves  by  flight, 
and  others  surrendered  themselves  upon  the  place.  This  massacre,  it  will  not 
be  for^tten,  was  in  retaliation  for  that  of  the  noetages  alreadv  related.  Amon  o^ 
the  prisoners  was  Captain  Steuai.  They  were  conducted  to  Fort  Loudon, 
which  now  became  Ockonostota^s  head-quarters. 

MakvUakuUa,  learning  that  his  friend  Steiutri  was  among  the  captives,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Fort  Loudon,  where  he  ransomed  him  at  the  expense 
3f  all  the  property  he  could  command,  and  took  care  of  him  with  the  greatest 
jendemesB  and  anection. 

The  restless  Ockonostota  next  resolved  to  invest  Fort  Prince  George.  He 
was  induced  to  undertake  that  project,  as  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  way  some 
of  the  means  for  such  an  undertaking,  hitherto  beyond  his  reach.  Before 
abdicating  Fort  Loudon,  the  English  had  hid  in  the  ground  several  bags  of 
powder.  This  his  men  had  found.  Several  cannon  had  also  been  left  behind, 
and  he  designed  to  force  his  Enriish  prisoners  to  get  them  through  the  woodsy 
and  manage  them  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Prince  George.  But  MakuUa'' 
kuUa  defeated  these  operations,  by  assisting  Captain  StoMrt  to  escape.  He 
even  accompanied  him  to  the  English  settlements,  and  returned  loaded  with 
presents. 

The  French  were  said  to  have  had  their  emissaries  busUy  employed  in  spir^ 
iting  on  the  Indians.  One,  named  Lewis  I^stmac,  an  officer,  is  particulady 
mentioned.  He  persuaded  them  that  the  English  had  nothing  less  in  view 
than  their  total  extermination,  and,  furnishing  them  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, urged  them  to  war.  At  a  great  council  of  the  nation,  after  brandishing 
bis  hatched  he  struck  it  into  a  log  of  wood,  calling  out,  ^  IVho  is  (he  man  (hai 
wiU  take  this  up  for  the  king  of  France^  " 

SALOUE  or  Sil6uee,  a  young  warrior  of  Estatoe,  instantly  laid  hold  of  it, 
and  cried  out,  ^  /  am  for  wear,  Trkt  spirits  of  our  brothers  who  have  been  slain, 
■till  call  upon  us  to  avenge  their  death.  He  is  no  better  than  a  woman  that 
refuses  to  follow  me.*?  Others  were  not  wanting  to  follow  his  example,  and 
the  war  continued. 

SUbuee  was  a  Cherokee  chief,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  illus- 
trate the  observation  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  that  the  Indian  ^  is  affectionate 
to  his  children,  careful  of  them,  and  indulgent  in  the  extreme.;  that  his  afiec- 
tions  comprehend  his  other  connections,  weakening,  as  with  its,  from  circle  to 
circle,  as  they  recede  from  the  centre  ;  that  his  friendships  are  strong  and 
fiuthful  to  the  uttermost  extremity .''  **  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  appeared 
ill  the  case  of  the  late  Col.  Byrd,*  who  was  sent  to  the  Cherokee  nation  to 
transact  some  business  witli  tliem.  It  happened  that  some  of  our  disorderiy 
people  had  just  killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was  therefore  proposed 
m  the  council  of  the  Cherokees,  that  Col.  Byrd  should  be  put  to  death,  in 
revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  countrymen.  Among  them  was  a  chief  called 
SiUueej  who,  on  some  former  occasion,  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  CoL  Byrd,  He  came  to  him  every  night  in  his  tent,  and  told 
him  not  to  be  afraid,  they  should  not  kill  him.    After  many  days*  deliberation, 

*  Perhaps  the  same  mentioned  by  Oldmixortt  (i.  283,)  who,  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  pow- 
wows, says,  "  one  very  lately  conjured  a  shower  of  rain  for  Col.  nynPt  plantation  in  time  of 
droato^  for  two  bottles  of  mm ; "  and  our  author  says  he  should  not  have  oelieved,  had  he  not 
ibond  it  in  an  author  who  was  on  the  spot ! 
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however,  the  determmadon  wacs  coiHzary  to  ^Slbuu^s  expectation,  that  Bifri 
should  be  put  to  death,  and  some  warriors  were  despatched  as  executioners. 
Silduee  attended  them ;  and  when  they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  himself 
between  them  and  Byrd,  and  said  to  tlie  warriors,  *■  This  man  is  my  friend : 
before  you  get  at  him  you  must  kUl  me!^  On  which  they  returned,  and  the  coun- 
cil respected  the  principle  so  much,  as  to  recede  from  their  determination." 

A  more  impolitic  and  barbarous  measure,  perhaps,  never  entered  the  heart 
of  uiao,  than  that  of  offering  a  reward  for  human  scalps.  This  was  done  by 
Virginia,  as  we  have  before  related.  It  is  true  the  government  of  Virginia  was 
not  alone  in  this  criminal  busmess,  but  that  betters  not  her  case.  The  door  of 
enonnity  being  thus  opened,  it  was  easy  to  have  foreseen,  that  many  men  upon 
the  frontiei*s,  "  of  baa  lives  and  worse  principles,"  says  an  intelligent  writer,* 
stood  ready  to  step  in.  As  the  event  proved,  many  friendly  Indians  were 
murdered^  and  the  government  defrauded.  It  was  at  the  news  of  a  murder  of 
this  description  that  Colonel  Byrd  was  seized. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  country,  Uiat  a  second  application  was  made 
to  General  ,3mherst  for  aid,  and  he  promptly  afforded  it.    Uolonel  James  Grant 
arrived  there  early  in  1761,  and  not  long  after  took  the  field  with  a  force  of 
English  and  Indians,  amounting  to  about  2600  men.  f    He  traversed  the  Cher- 
okee country,  and  subdued  that  people  in  a  hard-fought  battle,  near  the  same 
place  where  Colonel  Montgomery  was  attacked  the  year  before.     It  lasted 
i^ut  three  hours,  in  which  about  60  whites  were  killed  and  wounded.    The 
loss  of  the  Indians  was  unknown.    Colonel  Grant  ordered  his  dead  to  be  sunk 
iu  the  river,  tliat  the  Indians  might  not  find  them,  to  practise  upon  them  their 
barbarities.    He  then  proceeded  to  the  destruction  of  their  towns,  15  in  num- 
ber, which  he  accomplished  without  molestation.  |    Peace  was  at  last  effected 
by  the  mediation  of  AttakuUakuUa,     This,  chief's  residence  was  upon  the 
Tennessee  or  Cherokee  River,  at  what  was  called  the  OverhHU  Towns,  In  1773, 
when  the  learned  traveller,  Bartram,  travelled  into  the  Cherokee  country,  he 
met  the  old  chief  on  his  way  to  Charleston ;  of  which  circumstance  he  speaks 
thus  in  his  Travels : — ^^  Soon  after  crossing  this  large  branch  of  the  Tanase,  1 
observed  descending  the  heights,  at  some  distance,  a  company  of  Indians,  all 
well  mounted  on  horseback.    They  came  rapidly  forwaid ;  on  their  nearer 
approach,  I  observed  a  chief  at  the  head  of  the  caravan,  and  apprehending  him 
to  be  the  Idttle'Carptnter,  emperor  or  grand  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  as  thev 
came  up,  I  turned  off  ftom  the  path  to  make  way,  in  token  of  respect,  which 
compliment  was  accepted,  and  gratefully  and  magnanimously  returned ;  for 
his  highness,  with  a  gracious  and  cheerftil  smile,  came  up  to  me,  and  clapping 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  offered  it  to  me,  saying,  I  am  Mi-cut-^ulla,  and  heartily 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  it ;  I  answered,  that  the  good 
spirit  who  goes  before  me  spoke  to  me,  and  said,  that  is  the  great  Ata-cut-cuUaJ* 
Mr.  Bartrcan  added,  that  he  was  of  Pennsylvania,  and  though  that  was  a  great 
way  off,  yet  the  name  of  MakuUakuUa  was  dear  to  his  white  brothers  of 
Pennsylvania.    The  chief  then  asked  him  if  he  came  directly  from  Charleston, 
and  if  his  fiiend  ^John  l^ewart  were  well."    Mr.  Bartram  said  he  saw  him 
lately,  and  that  he  viras  well.    This  was,  probably,  the  same  person  whom 
MakuUakuUa  had  assisted  to  make  an  escape,  as  we  have  just  related. 

In  carrying  out  the  history  of  the  two  chiefs,  MdkuUakma  and  OdumostoiOf 
we  have  omitted  to  notice  Chlueeo^  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Long' 
warrior  J  king  or  mice  of  the  Seminole&  He  went  out  with  Colonel  Mowtgom- 
fry,  and  rendered  him  essential  semoe  in  his  unsuccessful  expedition,  of  v^ksh 
We  have  spoken.  A  large  band  of  Creeks  accompanied  him,  and  there  is  but 
Utde  doubt,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  and  his  warriors,  few  of  the  English 
^ould  have  returned  to  their  friends.  But,  as  usual,  the  English  lead^,  in  his 
time,  had  all  the  honor  of  successfully  encountering  many  difiiculties,  and 
^^uming  with  his  own  life  and  many  of  his  men's.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
Cjtiueeo^  that  the  army  escaped  ambush  after  ambush,  destroyed  many  of  the 
Cherokee  vilkiges,  and  finally  his  warriors  covered  its  retreat  out  of  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  countries  through  which  an  army  could  pass.  Long-uHsrrior 
*vu  what  the  New  England  Indiana  termed  a  great  powwow.    That  he  waa 

*  I>octor  Burnaby.  f  HetoaU.  |  Annual  Register,  iv.  58 ;  HtwaU,  ii.  S48-<61. 
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a  ttiati  pooocflring  a  good  nund,  may  ftiriv  be  inftned  fh>in  his  ability  to 
withstand  the  temptation  of  intoxicating  fiquora.  He  had'  been  known  to 
remain  sober,  when  all  his  tribe,  and  many  whites  amonff  them,  had  all  been 
waUowinff  in  the  mire  of  drunkenness  together.  In  the  year  1773,  at  the 
head  of  abont  40  warriors,  he  marched  agamst  the  Chocktaws  of  West  Flor- 
ida. What  was  the  issue  of  this  expedition  we  have  not  learned.  We  may 
hate  again  occasion  to  notice  CMueco, 


CHAPTER  V. 

MovcACHTAPE,  the  Yazoo — Narrative  of  his  adventures  to  the  Paafie  Ocean — Grahd* 
SUN,  chief  of  the  Natchez — Receives  great  injustice  from  the  French — Concerts  their 
destruction — 700  French  are  cut  off— War  to£e/i  them-^The  J^atchez  destroyed  m  their 
turn — Grkat-mortar — M^Gilliyrat — fhs  birth  and  education — Visits  New  York 
— TroMes  of  his  nation — His  death — ^Tame-kino — Mai>-doo. 

MONCACHTAPE  was  a  Yazoo,  whose  name  signified,  in  the  language  of 
that  nation,  hUer  o/*  pain  and  faHtput.  How  well  he  deserved  this  name,  the 
sequel  will  unfol<L  He  was  well  known  to  the  historian  D%ii  Praiz,  about 
1700,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  singular  good  intelligence,  that  that  trayeDer 
was  able  to  add  much  valuable  information  to  his  work.  **  This  man  (says 
Du  Pratz^)  was  remarkable  for  his  solid  understanding  and  elevation  of 
sentiment ;  and  I  may  justly  compare  him  to  those  first  Greeks,  who  traveUed 
chiefly  into  the  east,  to  examine  tne  manners  and  customs  of  different  nations, 
and  to  communicate  to  their  fellow  citizens,  upon  their  return,  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  acquired."  He  was  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  the 
hiterpreier,  as  he  could  communicate  with  several  other  nations,  having  gained 
a  knowledge  of  their  lanffuages.  Monsieur  Du  Pratz  used  great  endeavors 
among  the  nations  upon  the  Mississippi,  to  learn  their  oriffin,  or  from  whence 
they  came ;  and  observes  concerning  it,  ^All  that  I  could  learn  from  them 
was,  that  they  came  from  between  the  north  and  the  sun-setting ;  and  this 
account  they  uniformly  adhere  to,  whenever  thev  give  any  account  of  their 
origin."  This  was  unsatisfactory  to  him,  and  in  his  exertions  to  find  some  one 
that  could  inform  him  better,  he  met  with  Moneaehkqfe*  The  following  is  the 
result  of  his  communications  in  his  own  words: — 

**!  had  lost  my  wife,  and  all  the  children  whom  I  had  by  her,  when  I 
undeitook  my  jouniey  towards  the  sun-rising.  I  set  out  fix>m  my  village 
contrary  to  the  mclination  of  ail  my  relations,  and  went  first  to  the  Chicasaws, 
our  friends  and  neighbors.  I  continued  among  them  several  days,  to  inform 
myself  whether  they  knew  whence  we  all  came,  or,  at  least,  whence  they 
themselves  came;  they,  who  were  our  elders;  since  from  them  came  the 
language  of  the  country.  As  they  could  not  inform  me,  I  proceeded  on  my 
journey.  I  reached  the  country  of  the  Chaouanous,  and  atterwards  went  up 
the  Wabash,  or  Ohio,  near  to  its  source,  which  is  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois, 
or  Five  Nations.  I  left  them,  however,  towards  the  north ;  and,  during  the 
winter,  which,  in  that  country,  is  very  severe  and  very  lon^,  I  lived  in  a  village 
of  the  Albenaquis,  where  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  somewhat 
older  than  myself,  who  promised  to  conduct  me,  the  following  spring,  to  the 
great  water.  Accordingly,  when  the  snows  were  melted,  and  the  weather  was 
setded,  we  proceeded  eastward,  and,  after  several  days*  journey,  1  at  length 
saw  the  great  water,  which  filled  me  with  such  joy  and  admu^tion,  that  I 
could  not  speak.  Night  dfawing  on,  we  took  up  our  lodging  on  a  high  bank 
above  the  water,  which  was  sorely  vexed  by  the  vrind,  and  made  so  great  a 
noise  that  I  could  not  sleep.  Next  day,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  vrater 
filled  me  vrith  great  apprehension ;  but  my  companion  quieted  my  fears,  by 
SMuring  me  that  the  water  observed  certain  bounds,  boih  in  advaneiiig  and 

*  Hift  Loiuiiana,  ii.  121. 
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retiring.  Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  viewing  the  great  water,  we  returned 
to  the  village  of  the  Abenaquis,  where  I  continued  the  following  winter ;  and, 
after  the  snows  were  melted,  my  companion  and  I  went  and  view^  the  great  &U 
of  the  River  St  Lawrence,  at  Niagara,  which  was  distant  from  the  village  several 
d&y^  journey.  The  view  of  this  g^eat  fall,  at  first,  made  mv  hair  stand  on  end, 
and  my  heart  almost  .leap  out  of  its  place ;  but  afterwards,  before  I  left  it.  I 
had  the  courage  to  walk  under  it  Next  day,  we  took  the  shortest  road  to  tne 
Ohio,  and  my  companion  and  I,  cutting  down  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
we  formed  it  into  a  pettiaugre,  which  served  to  conduct  me  down  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi,  after  which,  with  much  difiiculty,  1  went  up  our  small 
river,  and  at  length  arrived  safe  among  my  relations,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see 
ine  in  good  health. — ^This  journey,  instead  of  satisfying,  only  served  to  excite 
my  curiosity.  Our  old  men,  for  several  years,  had  told  me  that  the  ancient 
speech  informed  them  that  the  red  men  of  the  north  came  originally  much 
higher  and  much  farther  than  the  source  of  the  River  Missouri ;  and,  as  I  had 
longed  to  see,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  land  from  whence  our  first  fathers  came. 
I  took  my  precautions  for  my  journey  westwards.  Having  provided  a  small 
quantity  of  com,  I  proceeded  up  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Mississippi, 
till  I  came  to  the  Ohio.  I  went  up  don^  the  bank  of  this  last  river,  about  the 
fourth  part  of  a  day's  journey,  that  I  might  be  able  to  cross  it  without  being 
carried  into  the  Mississippi.  There  I  fonned  a  cajeux,  or  raft  of  canes,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  I  passed  over  the  river;  and  next  day  meeting  with  a  herd 
of  buffflJoes  in  the  meadows,  I  killed  a  fat  one,  and  took  from  it  the  fillets,  the 
bunch,  and  the  tongue.  Soon  after,  I  arrived  among  the  Tamaroas,  a  village 
of  the  nation  of  the  Illinois,  where  I  rested  several  days,  and  then  proceeded 
northwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  which,  after  it  enters  the  great  river, 
nms  for  a  considerable  time  without  intermixing  its  muddy  waters  with  the 
clear  stream  of  the  other.  Having  crossed  the  Mississippi,  I  went  up  the 
Missouri,  along  its  northern  bank,  and,  after  several  days'  journey,  I  arrived  at 
the  nation  of  Uie  Missouris,  where  I  staid  a  long  time  to  learn  the  language 
that  is  spoken  bevond  them.  In  going  along  the  Missouri,  I  passed  through 
meadows  a  whole  day's  journey  in  length,  which  were  quite  covered  with 
bufialoefl. 

^  When  the  cold  was  past,  and  the  snows  were  melted,  I  continued  my  jour- 
ney up  alon^  the  Missouri,  till  I  came  to  the  nation  of  the  west,  or  the  Canzas. 
Afterwards,  m  consequence  of  directions  from  them,  I  proceeded  in  the  same 
course  near  80  days,  and  at  length  I  met  with  some  of  the  nation  of  the  Otters, 
who  were  hunting  in  that  neighborhood,  and  were  surprised  to  see  me  alone. 
1  continued  with  the  hunters  two  or  three  days,  and  then  accompanied  one  of 
them  and  his  wife,  who  was  near  her  time  of  lying  in,  to  their  village,  which 
lay  far  off  betwixt  the  north  and  west  We  continued  our  journey  along  the 
Miasouri  for  nine  days,  and  then  we  marched  directly  northwards  fbr  five 
days  more,  when  we  came  to  the  fine  river,  which  runs  westward  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  Missouri,  We  proceeded  down  this  river  a  whole 
day,  and  then  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Otters,  who  received  me  with  as 
much  kindness  as  if  I  had  been  of  their  own  nation.  A  few  days  afler,  I 
joined  a  party  of  the  Otters,  who  were  going  to  carry  a  calumet  of  peace  to  a 
nation  beyond  them,  and  we  embarked  in  a  pettiaugre,  and  went  down  the 
river  for  18  days,  landing  now  and  then  to  supply  ourselves  with  provisions. 
When  I  arrived  at  the*  nation  who  were  at  peace  with  the  Otters,  I  staid  with 
them  till  the  cold  was  passed,  that  I  might  leara  their  language,  which  was 
common  to  most  of  the  nations  that  lived  beyond  them. 

**  The  cold  was  hardly  gone,  when  I  again  embarked  on  the  fine  river,  and 
in  my  course  I  met  with  several  nations,  with  whom  I  generally  staid  but  one 
ni^t,  tiU  I  arrived  at  the  nation  that  is  but  one  day's  joumey  firom  the  great 
water  on  the  west  This  nation  live  in  the  woodis  about  the  distance  of  a 
league  from  the  river,  from  their  apprehension  of  bearded  men,  who  come 
upon  their  coasts  in  floating  villages,  and  carry  off  itkeir  children  to  make 
Mves  of  them.  These  men  were  described  to  be  white,  with  long  black 
beards  that  came  dovra  to  their  breast ;  they  were  thick  and  short,  h»i  lam 
heads*  which  were  covered  with  cloth ;  they  were  always  dressed,  even  in  the 
greatest  heats ;  their  clothes  fell  down  to  tlie  middle  of  their  legs,  whicfai  with 
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Iliw  feet,  were  covered  with  red  or  yellow  stuff  Their  arms  made  a  great 
fire  and  a  great  noise ;  and  when  they  saw  themselves  outnumbered  by  red 
men,  they  retired  on  board  their  large  pettiaugre,  their  number  sometimes 
amounting  to  thirty,  but  never  more. 

**  Those  strangers  came  from  the  sun-betting,  in  search  of  a  yellow  stinking 
wood,  which  dyes  a  fine  yellow  color ;  but  the  people  of  this  nation,  that  they 
might  not  be  tempted  to  visit  them,  had  destroyed  all  those  kind  of  trees. 
Two  other  nations  in  their  neighborhood,  however,  having  no  other  wood, 
could  not  destroy  the  trees,  and  were  still  visited  by  the  strangers ;  and  being 
greatly  incommoded  by  them,  had  invited  their  allies  to  assist  them  in  making 
an  attack  upon  them,  the  next  time  they  should  return.  The  following  sum- 
mer I  acconlingly  joined  in  this  expedition,  and,  after  travelling  five  long  days' 
journey,  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  bearded  men  usually  landed,  where 
we  ^vaited  seventeen  days  for  their  arrival.  The  red  men,  by  my  advice, 
placed  themselves  in  ambuscade  to  surprise  the  strangers,  and  accordingly 
when  they  landed  to  cut  the  wood,  we  were  so  successful  as  to  kill  eleven  of 
them,  the  rest  immediately  escaping  on  board  two  large  pettiaugre8,and  flying 
westward  upon  the  great  water. 

**  Upon  examining  those  whom  we  had  killed,  we  found  them  much  smaller 
than  ourselves,  and  very  white ;  they  had  a  large  bead,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  crown  the  hair  was  very  long ;  their  head  was  wrapt  in  a  great  many  folds 
of  stuffy  and  their  clothes  seemed  to  be  made  neither  of  wool  nor  silk ;  they 
were  very  soft,  and  of  different  colors.  Two  only,  of  the  eleven  who  were 
slain,  had  fire-arms,  with  powder  and  ball.  I  tried  their  pieces,  and  found 
that  they  were  much  heavier  than  yoUrs,  and  *did  not  kill  at  so  great  a 
distance. 

'^  After  this  expedition,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  proceeding  on  my  journey, 
and,  with  that  design,  I  let  the  red  men  return  home,  and  joined  myself  to 
those  who  inhabited  more  westward  on  the  coast,  with  whom  I  travelled 
along  the  shore  of  the  ffreat  water,  which  bends  directly  betwixt  the  north 
and  the  sun-setting.  When  I  arrived  at  the  villages  of  my  fellow-travellerR, 
where  I  found  thedays  very  long,  and  the  nights  very  short,  I  was  advised  by 
the  old  men  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of  continuing  my  journey.  They  tol<1 
me  that  the  land  extended  stiU  a  long  way  in  a  direction  between  the  north 
and  sun-setting,  after  which  it  ran  directly  west,  and  at  length  was  cut  by  the 
great  water  from  north  to  south.  One  of  them  added,  that,  when  be  wae« 
young,  he  knew  a  very  old  man  who  had  seen  that  distant  land  before  it  was 
eat  away  by  the  great  water,  and  that  when  the  great  water  was  low,  many 
rocks  still  appeared  in  those  parts.  Finding  it,  therefore,  impracticable  to 
proceed  much  further,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  the  want 
of  game,  I  returned  by  the  same  route  by  which  1  had  set  out;  and,  reducing 
my  whole  travels  westward  to  days'  journeys,  I  compute  that  they  wonlo 
have  employed  me  36  moons ;  but,  on  account  of  my  frequent  delays,  it  wa** 
five  yeare  before  I  returned  to  my  relations  among  the  Yazoos," 

Thus  ends  the  narrative  of  the  ftunous  traveller  Moncaddape^  which  seems 
to  have  satisfied  Du  Prcdz,  that  the  Indians  came  from  the  continent  of  Asin, 
by  way  of  Bekring's  Straits.  And  he  soon  after  left  him,  and  returned  to  his 
own  country.  It  would  have  been  gratifying,  could  we  have  known  more  of 
the  history  of  this  very  inteUigent  man.  The  same  author  brings  also  to  our 
knowledge  a  chief  called 

GRAND-SUN,  chief  of  the  Natchez.  Although  Sitn  was  a  common  name 
for  all  chiefs  of  that  nation,  this  chief  was  particularly  distinguished  in  the  first 
war  with  the  French,  which  exhibits  the  compass  of  our  information  concern- 
ing him,  and  which  wepurpoee  here  to  sketch.  He  was  brother  to  the  great 
warrior,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  Stung- serpent,  and  like  him 
was  a  fHend  to  the  whites,  until  the  haughty,  overbearing  disposition  of  one 
man  brought  destruction  and  ruin  on  their  whole  colony.  This  aftfair  took 
place  in  the  vear  1729.  The  residence  of  the  Grand^wn  was  near  the  French 
post  of  Natcfiiez,  where  he  had  a  beautiful  village  called  the  White  Apple,  M. 
de  Chopart  had  been  reinstated  in  the  command  of  the  post,  whence  he  wa* 
for  a  time  removed  by  reason  of  misconduct,  and  his  abominable  injustice  to 
the  Indians  became  more  conspicuous  afterwards  than  befbre.    To  gratify 
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pride  and  avarice,  he  had  projected  the  buildinff  of  an  elegant  yillage,  and 
none  appeared  to  suit  his  purpose  so  well  as  the  White  Appie  of  the  Grand- 
sun,  fie  sent  for  the  chief  to  his  fort,  and  unhesitatingly  told  him  that  his 
village  must  be  immediately  given  up  to  him,  for  he  had  resolved  to  erect  one 
a  league  square  upon  the  same  ground,  and  that  he  must  remove  elsewhere. 
The  great  chief  stifled  his  surprise,  and  modestly  replied,  ^  That  his  ancestors 
had  lived  in  that  village  for  as  many  years  as  there  were  hairs  in  his  double 
cue,  and,  therefore,  it  was  good  that  they  should  continue  there  still."  When 
this  was  interpreted  to  the  commandant,  he  showed  himself  in  a  rafe,  and 
threatened  the  chief,  that,  unless  he  moved  from  his  village  speedily,  he 
would  have  cause  of  repentance.  Grand-sun  left  the  fort,  and  said  he  would 
assemble  his  counsellors,  and  hold  a  talk  upon  it 

In  this  council,  which  actually  assembled,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  before  the 
commandant  their  hard  situation,  if  they  should  be  oblig.ed  to  abandon  their 
com,  wbich  then  was  just  beginning  to  shoot  from  the  ground,  and  many 
other  articles  on  which  they  were  to  depend  for  subsistence.  But,  on  urging 
these  surong  reasons,  they  met  only  with  abuse,  and  a  more  peremptory  order 
to  remove  immediately.  This  the  Grand-sun  reported  to  the  council,  and 
they  saw  all  was  lost,  unless,  by  some  stratagem,  they  should  rid  themselves 
of  the  tyrant  Ch*)partf  which  was  their  final  decision.  The  secret  was  con- 
fided to  none  but  the  old  men.  To  gain  time,  an  offer  was  to  be  made  to  the 
avaricious  commandant,  of  tribute,  in  case  he  would  permit  them  to  remain 
on  their  land  until  their  harvest  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Indians 
set  about  maturing  their  plan  with  the  greatest  avidity.  Bundles  of  sticks 
were  sent  to  the  suns  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  their  import  explained  to 
them  by  the  faithful  messengers.  Each  bundle  contained  as  many  sticks  as 
days  which  were  to  pass  before  the  massacre  of  all  the  French  in  the  Natchez. 
And  that  no  mistake  should  arise  in  regard  to  the  fixed  day,  every  morning  a 
stick  was  drawn  from  the  bundle  and  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  day  of  the  last 
stick  was  that  of  the  execution. 

The  security  of  the  wicked,  in  the  midst  of  their  wickedness,  and  their 
deafness  to  repeated  warnings,  though  a  standing  example  before  them  upon 
the  pages  of  all  history,  yet  we  know  of  but  few  instances  where  they  have 
profited  by  it    I  need  cite  no  examples ;  our  pages  are  full  of  them. 

The  breast  of  women,  whether  civilized  or  uncivilized,  cannot  bear  the 
thoughts  of  revenge  and  death  to  prey  upon  them  for  so  great  a  length  of 
time  as  men.  Ana,  as  in  the  last  case,  I  need  not  produce  examples ;  on  our 
pages  will  be  found  many. 

A  female  sun  having,  by  accident,  understood  the  secret  design  of  her  peo 
le,  partly  out  of  resentment  for  their  keeping  it  from  her,  and  partly  from 
er  attachment  to  the  French,  resolved  to  make  it  known  to  them.  But  so 
fatally  secure  was  the  commandant,  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  her  messen- 
gers, and  threatened  others  of  his  own  people  with  chastisement,  if  thev  con- 
tinued such  intimations.  But  the  ffreat  council  of  so  many  suns,  and  other 
motions  of  their  wise  men,  justly  alarmed  many,  and  their  complaints  to  the 
commandant  were  urged,  until  seven  of  his  own  people  were  put  in  irons,  to 
dispel  their  fears.  And  that  he  might  the  more  vaunt  himself  upon  their  feara^ 
he  sent  his  interpreter  to  demand  of  the  Grand-sun^  whether  he  was  about  to 
fall  upon  the  French  with  his  warriors.  To  dissemble,  in  such  a  case,  was 
only  to  be  expected  from  the  chief,  and  the  interpreter  reported  to  the  com* 
mandant  as  be  desired,  which  caused  him  to  value  himself  upon  his  former 
contempt  of  his  people's  fears. 

The  30th  of  November,  1729,  at  length  came,  and  with  it  the  massacre  of 
near  700  people,  being  all  the  French  of  Natchez.  Not  a  man  escaped.  It 
being  upon  the  eve  of  St  Andrtw*s  day,  facilitated  the  execution  of  the  horrid 
design.  In  such  contempt  was  M.  Chopcai  held,  that  the  suns  would  allow  no 
warrior  to  kill  him,  but  one  whom  they  considered  a  mean  person.  He  was 
armed  only  with  a  wooden  tomahawk,  and  with  such  a  contemptible  weapon, 
wielded  by  as  contemptible  a  person,  was  M.  Chopart  pursued  nt>m  his  house 
into  bis  garden,  and  there  met  his  death. 

The  design  of  the  Grand-sun  and  his  allies  was,  to  have  followed  up  their 
success  until  all  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Louisiana.    But  some  tribes 
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would  not  aid  in  it,  and  the  governor  of  Loiiisiaoa,  promptly  seconded  by  die 
people  of  New  Orleans,  shortiv  after  nearly  annihilated  tne  whole  tribe  of  the 
Natchez.  The  Choctaws  offered  themselves,  to  the  number  of  15  or  1600 
men,  and,  in  the  following  February,  advanced  into  the  counti^  of  the  Natch- 
ez, and  were  shortly  after  joined  by  the  French,  and  encamped  near  the  old 
fort,  then  in  possession  of  the  Grand-siuL  Here  flags  passed  between  them, 
and  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  upon,  which  were  very  honorable  to  the 
Indians ;  but,  in  the  following  night,  they  decamped,  taking  all  their  prisoners 
and  baggage,  leaving  nothing  but  the  cannons  of  the  fort  and  balls  behind  them. 
Some  time  now  passed  before  the  French  could  ascertain  the  retreat  of  the 
Natchez.  At  length,  they  learned  that  they  had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and 
settled  upon  the  west  side,  near  180  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Red  River. 
Here  they  built  a  fort,  and  remained  quietly  until  the  next  year. 

The  weakness  of  the  colony  caused  the  inhabitants  to  resign  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  king,  who  soon  sent  over  a  sufiicient  force,  added  to  those 
still  in  the  country,  to  humble  the  Natchez.  Thev  were  accordingly  invested 
in  their  fort,  and,  struck  with  consternation  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
French,  seem  to  have  lost  their  fbnner  prudence.  They  made  a  desperate 
sally  upon  the  camp  of  the  enemy,*but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  They 
then  attempted  to  fain  time  by  negotiation,  as  they  had  the  year  before,  but 
could  not  escape  uom  the  vigilance  of  the  French  officer ;  yet  the  attempt 
was  made,  and  many  were  killed,  very  few  escaped,  and  the  greater  number 
driven  within  their  fort  Mortare  were  used  by  their  enemies  in  this  siege, 
and  the  third  bomb,  falling  in  the  centre  of  the  fort,  made  great  havoc, 
but  still  greater  consternation.  Drowned  bj  the  cries  of  the  women  and 
children,  Crrand-sun  caused  the  sign  of  capitulation  to  be  given.  Himself 
with  the  rest  of  his  company,  wei*e  carried  prisoners  to  New  Orleans,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  An  increasing  infection  caused  the  women  and  children 
to  be  taken  out  and  emploved  as  slaves  on  the  king's  plantations;  among 
whom  was  the  woman  who  had  used  every  endeavor  to  notify  the  command- 
ant, Chopart^  of  the  intended  massacre,  and  from  whom  the  particulars  of  the 
af&ir  were  learned.  Her  name  was  Shmg-arm,  These  slaves  were  shortly 
afler  embarked  for  St.  Domingo,  entirelv  to  rid  the  country  of  the  Natchez.* 
The  men,  it  isjproBable,  were  all  put  to  death. 

GREAT-MORTAR,  or  Yak-AjohAustanagt^  was  a  very  celebrated  Muskogee 
chief,  who,  before  the  revolutionary  war,  was  in  the  French  interest,  and 
received  his  supplies  from  their  garrison  at  Alabama,  which  was  not  far  dis- 
tant from  his  place  of  abode,  called  OkekaL  There  was  a  time  when  he 
inclined  to  the  English,  and  but  for  the  very  haughty  and  imprudent  conduct 
of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  among  them,  might  have  been  re- 
claimed, and  the  dismal  period  of  massacres  which  ensued  averted.  At  a 
great  council,  appointed  by  the  superintendent,  for  the  object  of  regaining 
their  favor,  the  pipe  of  peace,  when  passing  around,  was  refused  to  Grtat- 
mortar,  because  he  had  favored  the  French.  This,  with  much  other  ungener- 
ous treatment,  caused  him  ever  after  to  hate  the  English  name.  As  the  super- 
intendent was  making  a  speech,  which  doubtless  contained  severe  and  hard 
sayinfls  against  his  red  hearers,  another  chief,  called  the  Tobaeco-^ater^  sprung 
upon  his  feet,  and  darting  his  tomahawk  at  him,  it  fortunately  missed  him,  but 
stuck  in  a  plank  just  above  his  head.  Yet  he  would  have  been  immediately 
killed,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a  friendly  warrior.  Had  this  first  blow  been 
eftectual,  every  Englishman  present  would  have  been  immediately  put  to  death. 
Soon  after.  Great-mortar  caused  his  people  to  fall  upon  the  English  traders,  and 
they  murdered  ten.  Fourteen  of  the  inhabitants  of  Longcane,  a  settlement  near 
Ninety-six,  f  next  were  his  victims.  He  now  received  a  commission  from  the 
French,  and  the  better  to  enlist  the  Cherokees  and  others  in  his  cause,  removed 
with  his  family  far  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  upon  a  river,  bV  which  be 
eould  receive  supplies  from  the  fort  at  Alabama.  Neither  the  French  nor 
Great-mortar  were  deceived  in  the  advantage  of  their  newly-chosen  positwn; 
fi>r  young  warriors  joined  him  there  in  great  numbers,  and  it  was  fast  becoming 


*  Mons.  Du  Pratt,  Hist,  de  Louisiana,  tome  i.  ch.  xii. 

t  So  called  because  it  was  96  miles  from  the  Gborokee.  .  Adair. 
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a  general  rendezrous  for  all  the  MiaBiflBippi  Indians.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  Uie  English,  the  Chickasaws  in  their  interest  plucked  up  this  Sohon  vjpcw 
before  its  branches  were  yet  extended.  They  fell  upon  them  by  surivise, 
killed  the  brother  of  Greci-mortar,  and  completely  destroyed  the  design.  He 
fled,  not  to  his  native  phice,  but  to  one  from  whence  he  could  best  annoy  the 
English  settlements,  and  commenced  anew  the  work  of  death.  Augusta,  in 
Georgia,  and  many  scattering  settlements  were  destroyed.*  Those  ravacefc 
were  continued  until  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Americans  under 
General  Gfrant,  in  1761,  as  we  have  narrated. 

We  have  next  to  notice  a  chief^  king,  or  emperor  as  he  was  at  different 
times  entitled,  whose  omission,  in  a  biographical  work  upon  the  Indians,  would 
incur  as  much  criminality,  on  the  part  of  the  biographer,  as  an  omission  of 
BtujkxifMtehdtu,  fVhUe-eves,  Pipe,  or  Ockonostoia ;  yea,  even  more.    We  mean 

ALEXANDER  M'GILLIVRAY,  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous, if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  chiefe  that  has  ever  borne  that  tide  among 
the  Cr^s;  at  least,  since  they  have  been  known  to  the  Europeans.  He 
flourished  during  half  of  the  last  centurv,  and  such  was  the  exalted  opini<»i 
entertained  of  him  by  his  countrymen,  that  they  styled  him  *'king  of  kings." 
His  mother  was  his  predecessor,  and  the  governess  of  the  nation,  and  he  had 
several  sisters,  who  married  leading  men.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  he 
came  in  chief  sachem  by  the  usages  of  his  ancestors,  but  such  was  his  disinter- 
ested patriotism,  that  he  left  it  to  the  nation  to  say  whether  he  should  succeed 
to  the  sachemship.  The  people  elected  Him  **  emperor."  He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Creeks  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  in  the  British  interest 
After  the  peace,  he  became  reconciled  to  the  Americans,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  renounce  his  public  life,  and  reside  in  the  U.  States,  but  was  hindered 
by  the  earnest  solwitations  of  his  countrymen,  to  remain  among  them,  and 
direct  their  affi&irs. 

His  residence,  according  to  General  MUfori,  f  who  married  his  sister,  was 
near  Tallahassee,  about  huf  a  league  from  what  was  formerly  Fort  Toulouse. 
He  lived  in  a  handsome  house,  and  owned  GO  negroes,  each  of  whom  he  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  habitation,  which  gave  his  estate  the  appearance  of  a 
little  town.  ( 

AfGiUivray  was  a  son  of  an  Enfflishman  of  that  name  who  married  a  Creek 
woman,  and  nence  was  what  is  called  a  half  breed.  He  was  bom  about  17S0, 
and,  at  the  age  often,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  school  in  Charleston,  where  he 
was  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Farquhar  MGiUixrayy  who  was  a  relation  of  his  father. 
His  tutor  was  a  Mr.  Shted.  He  learned  the  Latin  language  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  Wmiam  Henderson,  afterwards  somewhat  eminent  among  the  critics  in 
London.  When  young  JiTGiUhray  was  17,  he  was  put  into  a  counting-house 
in  Savannah,  but  mercantile  affiiirs  had  not  so  many  charms  as  books,  and  he 
spent  all  the  time  he  could  get,  in  reading  histories  and  other  works  of  useful- 
ness. After  a  short  time,  his  father  took  nim  home,  where  his  superior  talents 
soon  began  to  develop  themselves,  and  his  promotion  followed.  He  was  often 
stvled  general,  which  commission,  it  is  said,  he  actually  held  under  Charles 
III.,  king  of  Spain.    This  was,  probably,  before  be  was  elected  emperor. 

To  be  a  little  more  particular  with  this  distinguished  man,  I  will  hazard  a 
repetition  of  some  facts,  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  account  of  him  as  recorded 
by  one  §  who  resided  long  with  him,  and  consequentiy  knew  him  well.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Creek  woman,  of  the  family  of  the  Wind,  whose  fiither  was  an 
officer  in  the  French  service,  stationed  at  Fort  Toulouse,  near  the  nation  of  the 
Alabamas.  This  officer,  in  trading  with  the  Indians,  became  acquainted  with 
the  mother  of  our  chief^  whom  he  married.  They  had  five  children,  two  boys 
and  three  girls.  Only  one  of  the  bovs  lived  to  grow  up.  As  among  other 
tribes,  so  among  the  Creeks,  the  children  belong  to  the  mother ;  ana  when 
AfGiUwrm/'s  fatiier  desired  to  send  him  to  Charieston  to  get  an  education,  he 
was  obliged  first  to  get  the  mother's  consent  This,  it  seems,  was  easily 
obtained,  and  young  ATGiUivray  was  put  there,  where  he  acquired  a  good 

*  Adau't  Hisu  N.  Americaa  Indians,  SM,  dee. 

t  Memoire  ou  coup-d'oeil  rapide  nir  mes  dtiftrans  voyacef  et  mon  s^our  dans  la  naiioo 
CiCck,  p.  87.  X  Ibid.  (  General  Mh^fori, 
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education.  He  did  not  return  for  some  time  to  his  nation,  which  vfBs  at  tlie 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  he  then  went,  commissioned  by 
the  royalists,  to  invite  his  countrymen  to  a  treaty  upon  the  frontiers,  and  to 
unite  them  against  the  rebels.*  He  generally  spoke  the  English  language, 
which  was  not  pleasing  to  his  mother,  who  would  not  speak  itf 

After  the  war  he^beoEune  attached  to  the  Americans,  and  although  the  bor- 
derers caused  frequent  troubles,  yet  he  made  and  renewed  treaties  with  them. 
In  1790,  he  came  to  New  York  with  29  of  his  chiefe.  Owing  to  some  misun- 
derstanding, he  had  refused  to  treat  at  Rock  Landing  a  short  time  before, 
where  commissioners  from  the  U.  States  had  attended ;  and  the  govemioent, 
justly  fearing  a  rupture,  unless  a  speedy  reconciliation  should  take  place, 
aeemtcheNd  (S>lonel  Marinus  WUUt  into  the,  Creek  pountiy,  with  a  pacific  letter 
to  General  M*GiUivray.  He  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  the  chiefs  anived 
in  New  York  23  July,  1790.  |  They  were  conducted  to  the  residence  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  General  Knox,  who  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  the 
president  of  the  U.  States,  and  introduced  them  to  him.  President  JViashing' 
ion  received  them  "  in  a  veiy  handsome  manner,  congratulated  them  on  their 
safe  arrival,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  interview  would  prove  beneficial 
both  to  the  U.  States  and  to  the  €reek  nation.''  They  next  visited  theeovemor 
of  the  state,  finom  whom  they  received  a  most  coraial  welcome.  They  then 
proceeded  to  the  City  Tavern,  where  they  dmed  in  company  with  General 
Knox,  and  other  officers  of  government  A  correspondence  between  Governor 
Tdfair,  of  Georgia,  and  *^  Alexander  J^GiUvanf,  Esq."  probably  opened  the 
way  for  a  negotiation,  which  terminated  in  a  settlement  of  difficulties.  From 
the  following  extract  from  M*GtUivray^8  letter,  a  very  just  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  state  of  the  affiiirs  of  his  nation  previous  to  his  visit  to  New  York.  **  In 
answer  to  yours,  I  have  to  observe,  that,  as  a  peace  was  not  concluded  on 
between  us  at  the  Kock-landing  meeting,  your  demand  for  property  taken  by 
our  warriors  from  off  the  disputed  lands  cannot  be  admitted.  We,  also,  have 
had  our  losses,  by  captures  made  by  your  people.  We  are  willing  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  you,  but  you  must  not  expect  extraordinary  concessions  from  us. 
In  order  to  spare  the  fhrther  efiusion  of  human  blood,  and  to  finally  determine 
the  war,  I  am  willing  to  concede,  in  some  measure,  if  you  are  disposed  \o  treat 
on  the  ground  of  mutual  concession.  It  vnll  save  trouble  and  expense,  if  the 
negotiations  are  managed  in  the  nation.  Any  person  from  you  can  be  assured 
of  personal  safety  and  friendly  treatment  in  this  country.^  It  vras  dated  at 
Little  Tellassee,  30  March,  1790,  and  directed  to  <^His  Excellency  Edward 
Tdfaxr,  Esq."  and  signed  ".^Ber.  JWGtUwray/* 

This  chief  seems  afterwards  to  have  met  with  the  censure  of  his  people,  at 
least  some  of  them,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  M^hdosh  recendy ;  and  was 
doubdess  overcome  by  the  persuasions  of  designing  vidiites,  to  treat  for  the 
disposal  of  his  lands,  against  the  general  voice  of  his  nation.  One  Bmdts,  a 
white  man,  led  the  councils  in  opposition  to  his  proceedings,  and,  for  a  time, 
M*GiUm-cnf  absented  himself  fixim  his  own  tribe.  In  1^2,  his  party  took 
BowUa  prisoner,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  country,  and  solicited  the  ffeneral  to 
return.  §  To  diis  he  conseifted,  and  they  became  more  attached  to  him  than 
ever.  He  now  endeavored  to  better  their  condition  by  the  introduction  of 
teachers  among  them.  In  an  adverdsement  for  a  teacher,  in  the  summer  of 
1792,  he  styles  himself  emperor  of  the  Creek  nation.  His  quiet  vras  soon 
disturbed,  and  the  femous  John  Watts,  the  same  summer,  with  500  warriors. 
Creeks,  and  five  towns  of  the  Chickamawagas,  committed  many  depredations. 
The  Spaniards  were  supposed  to  be  the  movers  of  the  hostile  party.  APGU- 
lioray  died  at  Pensacola,  February  17,  1793,  g  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  :—**  This  idolized  chief  of  the  Creeks  styled  himself 
king  of  kings.    But,  alas,  he  could  neither  restrain  the  meanest  fellow  of  hia 


*  Mil/ort,  323.  3S4.  f  See  Holmes,  Amer.  Annals,  ii.  384^- 

t  Colonel  Wiliefs  Narrative,  IIS.  "  They  were  received  with  g^reat  splendor  by  the  Ttoi- 
many  Society,  in  the  dress  of  their  order,"  on  their  landing.    Jb. 

$  In  1791,  this  BoioUs,  with  five  chiefs,  was  in  England,  and  we  find  this  notice  of  him  in 
the  European  Magazine  of  that  year,  vol.  19.  p.  868  >-^'The  ambassadors  ccmsisted  of  two 
Creeks,  and  of  Mr.  BoioUs,  (a  native  of  Maryland,  who  is  a  Creek  by  adoption,  and  thepres« 
ent  general  of  that  nation,)  and  three  Cherokees.  H  Milfbrt,  SCSu 
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nation  from  the  commiBsion  of  a  crime,  nor  punish  him  after  he  had  commit- 
ted it !  He  might  persuade  or  advise,  all  the  good  an  Indian  king  or  chief 
can  do.?  This  is,  generally  speakings  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  chiefi;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  chie&  of 
difierent  tribes  exercise  very  different  sway  over  their  people,  according  as 
such  chief  is  endowed  with  the  spirit  of '^vemment,  by  nature  or  circum- 
stance. There  is  mat  absurdity  m  applying  the  name  or  title  of  king  to 
Indian  chiefs,  as  that  title  is  commomy  understood.  The  first  Europeans 
conferred  the  tide  upon  those  who  appeared  most  prominent,  in  their  first 
discoveries,  for  want  of  another  more  appropriate ;  or,  perhaps,  they  had 
another  reason,  namely,  that  of  magnifying  their  owd  exploits  on  their  return 
to  their  own  countries,  by  reporting  their  interviews  with,  or  conquests  over, 
•*  many  kings  of  an  unknown  countiy. 

Contemporary  with  General  M*Giuivray  was  a  chief  called  the 

TAME-KING,  whose  residence  was  among  the  Upper  Creeks,  in  1791; 
and  he  is  noticed  in  our  public  documents  of  that  year,  as  a  conspicuous  chief 
in  matters  connected  with  establishing  the  southern  boundary.  At  this  time 
one  BowUs^  an  English  trader,  had  great  influence  among  the  Lower  Creeks, 
and  used  great  endeavors,  by  putting  himself  forward  as  their  chief,  to  enlist 
all  the  nations  in  opposition  to  the  Americans.  He  had  made  large  promises  to 
the  Upper  Creeks,  to  induce  them  not  to  hear  to  the  American  commissioners 
They  so  fiur  listened  to  him,  as  to  consent  to  receive  his  talk,  and  accordingly 
the  chtefe  of  the  upper  and  lower  towns  met  at  a  place  called  the  HaLf-ioay- 
housey  where  thev  expected  Botoka  in  person,  or  some  letters  containing  definite 
statements.  When  the  chiefs  had  assembled.  Tame-king  and  Mad-dog^  of  the 
upper  towns,  asked  the  chiefs  of  the  lower,  **  whether  they  had  taken  Bowleses 
talks,  and  where  the  letters  were  which  this  great  man  had  sent  them,  and 
where  the  white  man  was,  to  read  them."  An  Indian  in  BotoUs^a  employ  said, 
**  he  was  to  give  them  the  talk."  They  laughed  at  this,  and  said,  ^  they  could 
bear  his  noouth  every  day;  that  they  had  come  there  to  see  those  letters  and 
hear  them  read."  Most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  upper  towns  now  left  the  coun- 
cil, which  was  about  the  termination  of  BinoUrs  successes.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  obliffed  to  abdicate,  as  we  have  already  declared  in  the  life  of 
JtPGUUurajf.  He  returned  again,  however,  after  visiting  Spain  and  England, 
and  spendmg  some  time  in  prison.* 

Mr.  EUicoU  observes,!  that,  at  the  dose  of  a  conference  with  sundry  tribes, 
held  15  Aug^ust,  1799,  in  which  objects  were  discussed  concerning  his  passage 
through  their  country,  that  "  the  business  appeared  to  terminate  as  favorably 
as  could  be  expected,  and  the  Indians  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied ; 
bat  I  nevertheless  had  my  doubts  of  their  sincerity,  from  the  depredations 
they  were  constantly  making  upon  our  horses,  which  be^an  upon  the 
Coeneuck,  and  had  continued  ever  since ;  and  added  to  their  insolence,  from 
Uieir  stealing  every  article  in  our  camp  they  could  lay  their  hands  on."  Mr. 
EUieoU  excepts  the  Upper  Creeks,  generally,  from  participating  in  these  rob- 
beries, all  but  Tame-king  and  his  people. 

Though  we  have  named  Tame-kmg  first,  yet  Mad-dog  was  quite  as  con- 
spicuous at  this  time.  His  son  fought  for  the  Americans  in  the  last  war,  and 
was  mentioned  by  General  Jackson  as  an  active  and  valuable  chief  in  his 
expeditions.  His  real  name  Ive  have  not  learned,  and  the  general  mentions 
him  only  as  Mad-do^s  son. 

In  the  case  of  the  boundary  already  mentioned,  the  surveyors  met  with  fre- 
qnent  difficulties  fix>m  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  whom  were 
influenced  by  the  Spanish  governor,  Fol<^  of  Louisiana.  Mad-dog  appeared 
their  ftiend,  and  undeceived  them  respecting  the  governor's  pretensions. 
A  conference  was  to  be  held  about  the  4  May,  between  the  Indians,  Governor 
Fhlehj  and  the  American  commissioners.  The  place  of  meeting  was  to  be  upon 
Goenecuh  River,  near  the  southern  estuary  of  the  bay  of  Pensacola.    When 

*  He  was  conAiied  m  (he  Moro  castle  in  the  Havana,  with  three  Cherokee*  that  accom- 
iiied  him.    This  was  in  1792.    It  was  said  that  this  inveterate  enemy  of  the  United  StaiM, 
nolu,  was  with  the  Indians,  at  St.  Clair's  defeat — Carey's  Miueum,  zi.  40  f. 
t  hi  Bis  Joonial,  S14. 
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the  Americans  arrived  there.  Mad-dog  met  *tbem,  and  informed  Colonel 
Hawkins^  the  Indian  agent,  that  two  Indians  had  just  gone  to  the  Tallesseea 
with  bad  talks  from  the  governor.  The  colonel  told  him  it  could  not  be  pos- 
sible. Shordy  after,  'Jmtd-dog  asked  Colonel  Hawkins  and  Mr.  EllicoU,  the 
commissioner,  if  they  supposed  that  Governor  JFb^^  would  attend  at  the  treaty ; 
they  said,  ^  Most  assuredly."  ^  JVo,**  returned  Mad-dog,  ^  he  wUl  not  attend,  he 
knows  what  I  shall  say  to  him  about  his  crooked  talks,  IBs  tongue  is  forked^ 
andf  as  you  are  here,  he  unit  he  ashamed  to  show  it.  If  he  stands  to  what  he  has 
told  uSf  you  wiU  he  offended,  andtf  he  tells  us  that  the  line  ought  to  he  marked,  he 
will  contradict  himsdjf:  hut  he  wiU  do  neither ;  he  wUl  not  come.""  It  turned  out 
as  Mad-dog  declaredf.  When  it  was  found  that  the  governor  would  not  attend, 
the  chief  went  to  Colonel  Hawkins  and  Mr.  lUlieott,  and,  by  way  of  pleasantly, 
said,  ^  fFell,  the  governor  has  not  come,  I  told  you  so,  A  man  with  two  tongues 
can  only  speak  to  one  at  a  time.^  This  observation  has  reference  to  the  gov- 
ernor's duplicity,  in  holding  out  to  the  Indians  his  determination  not  to  suffer 
a  survey  of  the  boundair,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  pretended  to  the  Ameri- 
cans that  he  would  facilitate  it* 
Mad-dog  was  an  upper  town  Creek,  of  the  Tuckaabatchees  tribe. 


CHAPTER  Vl. 

WsATHxaroRD — His  character  and  country — The  comer-stone  of  the  Creek  confed- 
traey — Favors  the  designs  of  Tecumseh — Captures  Fort  Mimms — Dreadful  nuu 
saere — Subjection  of  the  Creeks — Weatherford  surrenders  himself— His  speeches — 
M*Into8b — Jiids  the  Americans — Battle  of  Autossee — Chreat  slaughter  of  the  Indians 
— BaUU  of  the  Horse-shoe-bend-rLate  trimbles  in^the  Creek  nation — Mcintosh  makes 
illegal  sale  of  lands — Executed  for  breaking  the  laws  of  his  country — Men awwat 
— ^TuBTJEHUooK — Hawkih 8 — Crilly  M'Imtosh,  SOU  of  William — Marriage  of  his 
sister — Lovjett. 

WEATHERFORD,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  war  chiefs  of  the  Creek 
nation,  demands  an  earlv  attention,  in  the  biographical  history  of  the  late  war. 
Mr.  daSbomej  in  his  Notes  on  the  War  in  the  South,  informs  us  that, 
^  among  the  first  who  entered  into  the  views  of  the  British  commissioners  was 
the  since  celebrated  Weatherford;^  that  he  was  bom  in  the  Creek  nation,  and 
whose  **  fiither  was  an  itinerant  pedler,  sordid,  treacherous,  and  revengeful ; 
his  mother  a  full-blooded  savage,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Seminoles.  He  partook 
(says  the  same  author)  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of  both  his  parents,  f  and 
engrailed,  on  the  stock  he  inherited  from  others,  many  that  were  peculiarly 
his  own.  With  avarice,  treachery,  and  a  thirst  for  blood,  he  combines  lust, 
gluttony,  and  a  devotion  to  every  species  of  criminal  carousal.  (Fortun^  in 
her  fireaks,  sometimes  gives  to  the  most  profligate  an  elevation  of  mind, 
which  she  denies  to  men  whose  propensities  are  the  most  vicious^  On 
ffeaiherford  she  bestowed  genius,  eloquence,  and  couraee.  The  first  of^  these 
qualities  enabled  him  to  conceive  great  desifros^  the  last  to  execute  them ; 
while  eloquence,  bold,  impressive,  and  figurative,  furnished  him  with  a  pass- 
port to  the  favor  of  his  countrymen  and  fbllowers.  Silent  and  reserved,  unless 
when  excited  by  some  great  occasion,  and  superior  to  the  weakness  of 
rendering  himself  cheap  oy  the  frequency  of  his  addresses,  he  delivered  his 
opinions  out  seldom  in  council ;  but  when  he  did  so,  he  was  listened  to  with 
delight  and  approbation.  His  jud^ent  and  eloquence  had  secured  the 
respect  of  the  old ;  his  vices  made  bun  the  idol  of  the  young  and  the  unprin- 
cipled.'' *<  In  his  peraon,  taU,  straight,  and  well  proportioned ;  his  eye  black, 
lively,  and  penetrating,  and  indicative  of  courage  and  enterprise ;  his  nose 
prominent,  thin,  and  elegant  in  its  formation ;  while  all  the  features  of  his 

*  EUketee  Jouraal.  905,  Slc. 

t  The  reader  should  be  early  apprized  that  this  was  written  at  a  tine  when  some  pivjodice 
might  have  infected  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
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fiicei  bannomouslj  arranged,  speak  an  active  and  disciplined  mind.  Pas- 
nonately  devoted  to  wealth,  he  had  appropriated  to  himself  a  fine  tract  ot 
land,  improved  and  settled  it ;  and  firom  the  profits  of  his  fiither's  pack,  had 
decorated  and  embellished  it  To  it  he  retired  occasionally,  and,  relaxing 
firom  the  cares  of  state,  he  indulged  in  pleasures  which  are  but  rarely  found  to 
afiR>rd  satisfaction  to  the  devotees  of  ambition  and  fiune.  Such  were  the 
opposite  and  sometimes  disgusting  traits  of  character  in  the  celebrated 
freathtrford,  the  key  and  corner-stone  of  the  Creek  confederacpr ! " 

It  is  said  that  this  chief  had  entered  fiilly  into  the  views  of  TVcumsekf  and 
that,  if  he  bad  entered  upon  his  designs  vnthout  delay,  he  would  have  been 
amply  able  to  have  overrun  the  whole  Mississippi  territory.  But  this  fortu- 
nate moment  was  lost,  and,  in  the  end,  his  plans  came  to  ruin.  Not  long 
before  the  wretched  butchery  at  Fort  Mimms,  Greneral  (Uaibomt  vinted  that 
post,  and  very  particularly  warned  its  possessors  against  a  surprise.  After 
giving  orders  for  the  construction  of  two  additional  block-houses,  he  con- 
cluded the  order  with  these  words : — **  To  respect  an  enemy,  and  prepare  in 
the  best  possible  way  to  meet  him,  is  the  certain  means  to  ensure  success." 
It  was  expected  that  fVeaiherford  would  soon  attack  some  of  the  forts,  and 
General  Cknbome  marched  to  Fort  Early,  as  that  was  the  farthest  advanced 
into  the  enemy's  country.  On  his  way,  he  wrote  to  Major  BeasUy^  the  com- 
mander of  Mimms,  informiug  him  of  the  danger  of  an  attack ;  and,  strange 
as  it  ma^  appear,  the  next  day  after  the  letter  was  received,  (30  August, 
1813,)  freaihetford,  at  the  head  of  about  1500  warriors,  entered  the  fort  at 
noon-day,  when  a  shocking  carnage  ensued.  The  gate  had  been  lefl  open 
and  unguarded ;  but,  before  many  of  the  warriors  had  entered,  they  were 
met  by  Major  Beaahy,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  for  some  time  the  contest 
was  bloody  and  doubtful ;  each  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  entrance. 
Here,  man  to  man,  the  fisht  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  toma- 
hawlu,  knives,  swords  and  bavonets :  a  scene  there  presented  itself  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare !  The  garrison  consisted 
of  275 :  of  these  only  160  were  soldiers ;  the  rest  were  old  men,  women  and 
children,  who  had  here  taken  refuffe.  It  is  worthy  of  very  emphatical 
remark,  that  every  officer  expired  fighting  at  the  gate.  A  lieutenant,  having 
been  badly  wounded,  was  carried  by  two  women  to  a  block-house,  but  when 
he  was  a  little  revived,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  back  to  the  fatal  scene, 
which  was  done  by  the  same  heroines,  who  placed  him  by  the  side  of  a  dead 
companion,  where  he  was  soon  despatched. 

The  defenders  of  the  garrison  bemff  now  nearly  all  slain,  the  women  and 
ehildren  shut  themselves  up  in  the  olock-houses,  and,  seizing  upon  what 
weapons  they  could  find,  beean,  in  that  perilous  and  hopeless  situation,  to 
defend  themselves.  But  the  Indians  soon  succeeded  in  setting  these  houses 
on  fire,  and  all  such  as  refused  to  meet  death  without,  perished  in  the  flames 
within ! !  Seventeen  only  escaped  of  all  the  garrison,  and  many  of  those 
were  desperately  wounded.  It  was  judged  that,  during  the  contest  at  the 
gate,  near  400  of  ffecttherfortTs  warriors  were  wounded  and  slain. 

The  horrid  calamity  at  Fort  Mimms,  in  the  Tensau  settlement,  as  it  is 
called,  was  not  the  commencement  of  the  bloody  war  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
The  motions  of  the  Shawanee  Prophet  had  been  scrutinized  by  people  upon 
the  frontiers  of  several  states,  and  memorials  from  Indiana  and  Ilhnois  had 
been  sent  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  by  some  of  their  principal 
inhabitants,  in  1811,  calling  on  him  to  send  out  an  armed  force  for  their 
security. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  some  families  were  cut  off  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  soon  afUr,  upon  the  border  of  Tennessee,  two  other  &milies, 
consisting-  of  women  and  children,  were  butchered  in  a  manner  too  shocking 
ioT  description !    Georgia  was  also  a  sufferer  in  the  same  kind. 

lo  respect  to  the  bloody  afSiir  at  Fort  Mimms,  a  different  aspect  has  been 
thrown  around  it  fh)m  tliat  generally  given  in  the  histories  of  the  war.  The 
severe,  though  probably  just  reflections  of  Judge  Martin  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  unfortunate  BeasUjf,  has  passed  without  contradiction.  Not  only  had 
that  officer  been  wamecT  by  Greneral  CUnbome  of  his  danger,  as  already 
stated,  but  a  Creek  Indian  inrormed  him  in  a  friendly  manner  that  he  must 
88» 
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expect  an  attack  in  less  than  two  days.  When  he  had  made  his  conmnmies- 
tion,  he  left  the  place,  **and  was  haitUy  out  of  sieht,  when  20  or  30  of  his 
countiTmen  came  in  view,  and  forcibly  entered  the  fort  In  the  attempt  to 
flhut  the  gate,  Beadey  was  killed :  the  garrison  revenged  his  death  by  that 
of  ftll  the  assailants.  This  first  party  was,  however,  soon  followed  by  a  body 
of  about  800 :  the  garrison  was  overpowered,  the  fort  taken,  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  it,  slaughtered,  with  the  exception  of  four  privates,  who, 
though  severely  wounded,  effected  their  esca|)e,  and  reached  Fort  Stod- 
dard/*  *  BeaaiUy  himself  was  carried  into  the  kitchen  of  one  of  the  houses 
within  the  fbrt,  and  was  there,  with  many  others,  consumed  in  the  burning 
ruins  !t 

When  the  news  of  this  affair  was  circulated  through  the  country,  many 
cried  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  two  powerful  armies  were  soon  upon  their 
march  into  the  Indian  country^  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Indian 
power  soon  followed.  The  Indians  seeing  all  resistance  was  at  an  end, 
great  numbers  of  them  came  forward  and  made  their  submission.  WeaUier- 
ford,  however,  and  many  who  were  known  to  be  desperate,  still  stood  out ; 
perhaps  fix>m  fear.  General  Jackson  determined  to  test  the  fidelity  of  those 
chiefs  who  had  submitted,  and,  therefore,  ordered  them  to  deliver,  without 
delay,  WMdherford,  bound,  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  dealt  with  as  he 
deserved.  When  they  had  made  known  to  the  sachem  what  was  required 
of  them,  his  noble  spirit  would  not  submit  to  such  degradation ;  and,  to  hold 
them  harmlesB,  he  resolved  to  give  himself  up  without  compulsion.  Accord- 
ingly, he  proceeded  to  the  .^erican  camp,  unknown,  until  he. appeared 
before  the  commanding  general,  to  whose  presence,  under  some  pretenee, 
he  sained  admission.  General  Jackson  was  greatly  surprised,  when  the  chief 
said,  ^lam  Weaiherford,  the  chief  who  comniwmed  at  Vie  capture  oflhrt  Jlfimmt. 
I  desire  jteace  for  mypeopU,  ana  have  come  to  ask  UJ*  Jackson  had,  doubtless, 
determined  upon  his  execution  when  he  should  be  brought  bound,  as  he 
had  directed ;  but  his  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  in  this  manner, 
saved  him.  The  general  said  he  was  astonished  that  he  should  ventare  to 
appear  in  his  presence,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  having  been  at  Fort 
Mimms,  nor  of  his  inhuman  conduct  there,  for  which  he  so  well  deserved  to 
die.  ^I  ordered,"  continued  the  genend,  *<that  you  should  be  brought  to  me 
bound ;  and,  had  you  been  brought  in  that  manner,  I  should  have  known 
how  to  have  treated  you."  In  answer  to  this,  WtdikafoTd  made  the  follow- 
ing famous  speech : — 

*^  I  am  in  your  power — do  toUh  me  as  you  please — I  am  a  soldier,  Ihavedone 
the  whites  au  the  harm  I  could.  I  have  fought  themj  and  fought  them  bravdy, 
IflhadanarmVjIwouldyetJigkt — I  wdidd  contend  to  Vie  last:  hut  I  have  none. 
Afypeople  are  au  gone,    I  can  only  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  my  nation,^ 

General  Jackson  was  pleased  with  his  boldness,  and  told  him  that  though 
he  was  in  his  power,  yet  he  would  take  no  advantage ;  that  he  might  yet  join 
the  war  party,  and  contend  against  the  Americans,  if  he  chose,  but  to  depend 
upon  no  quarter  if  taken  aflerward ;  and  that  unconditional  submission  was 
lus  and  his  people's  only  safety.  fFeaiherford  rejoined,  in  a  tone  as  dignified 
as  it  was  indignant, — ^  lou  can  sqfdy  address  me  in  such  tenns  now,  7%ere 
was  a  time  wfien  I  could  have  answered  you — ihere  teas  a  time  when  I  had  a  choice 
-Ihavtmmemw.  Iluutmt  t,,ma^^ I  cmU  <met  animattrng^oarrion 
to  battle — hut  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  Mf  warriors  can  no  longer  hear  my 
voice.  Their  bones  are  at  Talladega^  Tcdlushatches,  Emuclfaw  and  Tohopdta. 
I  have  not  surrendered  myself  witfwut  thought  ffmle  ihere  was  a  single  aiance 
of  success,  Inever*left  mypoH,  nor  sunpUcated  peace,  Bui  my  people  are  gone, 
and  I  nois  ask  it  for  my  nation,  notjbr  myself.  I  look  hadt  wUh  deep  sorrow, 
and  wish  to  avert  stilt  mater  adamOies,  ff  I  had  been  left  fo  contend  wkh  ffte 
Georgia  army,  I  woulahave  raised  nw  com  on  one  hank  of  Uu  river,  and  fought 
fhem  on  the  other.  But  your  peoph  have  destroyed  my  nation.  You  are  a  bme 
man,  I  rely  upon  your  generosity.  You  wiU  exact  no  terms  of  a  conquered 
ffeople,  but  such  as  they  should  accede  to.  Whatever  ihey  mem  be,  it  would  now  be 
madness  and  foUy  to  oppose  th^m.    Iff  they  are  opposed,  you  shall  Jhui  me 

•  Martin'M  Hwt.  Louisiana,  n.  316.  t  Perkins's  Late  War,  198. 
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amongti  (he  sUmesi  er^forcers  of  obedience.  Those  idk»  vxndd  sUU  hold  outj  can 
he  tr^uenced  ofdy  by  a  mean  tpnt  of  revenge.  To  this  iheu  must  not,  and  shall 
not  saarifiee  the  Hast  remnant  of  their  country.  You  hone  tola  our  naJHon  where  not 
wight  go  and  be  sitfe.  This  is  good  taJk^  and  (hey  ought  to  listen  to  it.  They 
shall  listen  to  iL"  And  here  we  must  close  our  present  account  of  fVeatherforOj 
and  enter  upon  that  of  a  character  opposed  to  him  in  the  field,  and,  if  we  can 
believe  the  writers  of  their  times,  opposite  in  almost  all  the  affairs  of  life.  This 
was  the  celebrated  and  truly  unfortunate 

General  WILLLIAM  M'lNTOSH,  a  Creek  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Cowetaw. 
He  was,  like  AfGillivray,  a  half- breed,  whom  be  considerably  resembled  in 
several  particulars,  as  by  his  history  will  appear.  fi[e  was  a  prominent  leader 
of  such  of  lus  countrymen  as  joined  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812, 13,  and 
14,  and  is  first  mentioned  by  General  Floyd,*  in  his  account  of  the  hatUeyOB  he 
called  it,  of  Autossee,  where  he  assisted  in  the  brutal  destruction  of  200  of  his 
nation.  There  was  nothing  like  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
place,  as  we  can  learn,  being  surprised  in  their  wigwams,  and  hewn  to  pieces. 
**  The  Coweta ws,"  says  the  general,  **  under  M*Intosh,  and  TookaubatchiBiis,f 
under  Mad-dog^s-son,  fell  in  on  our  flanks,  and  fought  with  an  intrepidity 
worthy  of  any  troops."  And  after  relating  the  burning  of  the  place,  be  thus 
proceeds : — **  It  Js  difficult  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  firom 
the  information  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  which  it  is  said  can  be  relied  on,  there 
were  assembled  at  Autossee,  warriors  from  eight  towns,  for  its  defence ;  it 
being  their  beloved  ground,  on  which  they  proclfumed  no  white  man  could 
approach  without  inevitable  destruction.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy ;  but  fi*om  the  number  which  were  lying 
scattered  over  the  field,  together  with  those  destroyed  in  the  towns,  and  the 
many  slain  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  respectable  officers  affirm  that 
they  saw  lying  in  heaps  at  the  water's  edge,  where  they  had  been  precipitated 
by  their  surviving  friends,  [M]  their  loss  in  killed,  independent  of  their  wound- 
ed, must  have  been  at  least  200,  (amonff  whom  were  the  Autossee  and  Tallassee 
kings,)  and  from  the  circumstance  of  their  making  no  efibrts  to  molest  our 
return,  probably  ereater.  The  number  of  bmldings  burnt,  some  of  a  superior 
order  for  the  dwellings  of  savases,  and  filled  with  valuable  articles,  is  supposed 
to  be  400."    This  was  on  the  !&  November,  18ia 

AfhUosh  was  also  very  conspicuous  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Horse- 
shoe-bend, in  the  Tallapoosie  River.  At  this  place  the  disconsolate  tribes  of  the 
south  had  made  a  last  great  stand,  and  had  a  tolerably  regular  fortified  camp. 
It  was  said  that  they  were  1000  strong.  They  had  constructed  their  works 
with  such  ingenuity,  that  little  could  be  effected  acainst  them  but  by  storm. 
**  Determined  to  exterminate  them,''  says  General  Jacksony  ^  I  detached  General 
Coffee  with  the  mounted,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  force,  early  on 
the  morning  of  yesterday,  [March  27, 1814,1  to  cross  the  river  about  two  miles 
below  their  encampment,  and  to  surround  the  bend,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  none  of  them  should  escape  by  attempting  to  cross  the  river."  ^Beim^s 
company  of  spies,  who  had  accompanied  Gen.  Coffee,  crossed  over  in  canoes 
to  the  extremity  of  the  bend,  and  set  fire  to  a  few  of  the  buildings  which  were 
there  situated ;  they  then  advanced  with  great  gallantry  towards  the  breast- 
work, and  commenced  a  spirited  fire  upon  the  enemy  behind  it"  This  force 
not  being  able  to  efiect  their  object,  many  others  of  the  army  showed  great 
ardor  to  participate  in  the  assault  *^  The  spirit  which  animated  them  was  a 
sure  augury  of  the  success  which  was  to  follow."  ^  The  regulars,  led  on  by 
their  intrepid  and  skilful  commander.  Col.  fftUiams,  and  by  the  gallant  Maj. 
Mon^omenf,  soon  sained  possession  of  the  works  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tre- 
raen£>us  fire  from  behind  them,  and  the  militia  of  the  venerable  Gen.  Dohertjfs 
brigade  accompanied  diera  in  the  charge  with  a  vivacity  and  firmness  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  regulars.  The  enemy  was  completely  routed. 
Five  kundred  and  Jifty  seven  t  were  left  dead  on  the  peninsula,  and  a  great 
number  were  killed  by  the  horsemen  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river.  It  is 
believed  that  not  more  tlian  twenty  have  escaped. 

"The  fighting  continued  with  some  severity  about  five  hours ;  but  we  coa* 

♦  Braftnan*8  official  letters.  t  Tuckabatche.    Bartram,  447, 

I  TlM»e  ve  the  general's  italics ;  at  least,  Brmrnan  so  prinU  his  official  letter. 
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timied  to  destroy  man^  of  them,  who  had  concealed  themselves  under  the 
banks  of  the  river,  until  we  were  prevented  by  the  night.  This  morning  we 
killed  16  who  had  been  concealed.  We  took  about  250  prisoners,  all  women 
and  children,  except  two  or  three.  Our  loss  is  106  wounded,  and  25  killed. 
Major  JlfhUosky  the  Cowetau,  whojoined  my  army  with  a  part  of  his  tnbe, 
greatly  distinguished  himself."  *  Truly,  this  was  a  war  of  extermination ! ' 
The  friend  of  humanity  may  inquire  whether  all  those  poor  wretches  who  had 
secreted  themselves  here  and  mere  in  the  *' caves  and  reeds,"  had  deserved 
death? 

The  most  melancholy  part  of  the  life  of  the  unfortimate  Jd*Into^  remains  to 
be  recorded.  The  late  troubles  of  the  Creek  nation  have  drawn  forth  many 
a  sympathetic  tear  from  the  eye  of  the  philanthrojmst  These  troubles  were 
only  the  consequences  of  those  of  a  higher  date.  Those  of  1825,  we  thought, 
completed  the  climax  of  their  affliction,  but  1832  must  sully  her  annals  with 
records  of  their  oppression  also.  It  is  the  former  period  with  which  our  article 
brings  us  in  collision  in  closing  this  account  In  that  year,  the  government 
of  the  U.  States,  by  its  agents,  seemed  determined  on  possessing  a  large  tract 
of  tiheir  country,  to  satisfy  the  state  of  Georgia.  Jd*Into8hy  and  a  small  part  of 
the  nation,  were  for  conceding  to  their  wishes,  but  a  large  majority  of  his 
countrymen  would  not  hear  to  the  proposal  The  commissioners  employed 
were  satisfied  of  the  fact,  and  communicated  to  the  president  the  result  of  a 
meetinff  they  had  had  for  the  purpose.  He  was  well  satisfied,  also,  that 
JliflntoSh  could  not  convey  the  lands,  as  he  represented  but  a  small  part  of  his 
nation,  but  still  the  negotiation  viras  ordered  to  be  renewed.  A  council  was 
called  by  the  commissioners,  (who  were  Georgians,)  which  assembled  at  a 
place  called  Indian-spring,  Here  the  chief  of  the  Tuckaubatcheese  spoke  to 
diem  as  follows :  **  We  met  you  at  Broken  Arrow,  and  then  told  you  we  had 
no  land  to  sell.  I  then  beard  of  no  claims  against  the  nation,  nor  have  I  since. 
We  have  met  vou  here  at  a  very  short  notice,  and  do  not  think  that  the  cbie& 
who  are  here  have  any  authority  to  treat  G^eneral  Mcintosh  knows  that  we 
are  bound  by  our  laws,  and  that  what  is  not  done  in  the  public  square,  in  the 
general  council,  is  not  binding  on  the  nation.  I  am,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  same  answer  as  given  at  Broken  Arrow,  that  we 
have  no  land  to  sell.  I  know  that  there  are  but  few  here  from  the  upper 
towns,  and  many  are  absent  from  the  lower  towns.  Gen.  J)fIntosh  knovrs  that 
no  part  of  the  land  can  be  sold  without  a  full  council,  and  with  the  consent  of 
all  the  nation,  and  if  a  part  of  the  nation  choose  to  leave  the  country,  they 
cannot  sell  the  land  they  have,  but  it  belonss  to  the  nation."  *^  This  is  the 
only  talk  I  have  for  you,  and  I  shall  return  home  immediately."  He  did  so. 
The  ill-advised  commissioners  informed  Mcintosh  and  his  party,  that  the  Creek 
nation  viras  sufficiently  represented  by  them,  and  that  the  United  States  would 
bear  them  out  in  a  treaty  of  sale.  The  idea  of  receiving  the  whole  of  the  pay 
for  the  lands  among  themselves,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  concession  of 
JIfhdosh  and  his  party.  **  Thirteen  only  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  were 
chiefs.  The  rest  were  such  as  had  been  degraded  frx)m  that  rank,  and  xm- 
known  persons ;  36  chiefs  present  refused  to  sign.  The  whole  party  of 
^fhdoah  amounted  to  about  300,  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  nation."  Still  tbev 
executed  ^e  articles,  in  direct  violation  to  the  lav?8  of  their  nation,  which 
themselves  had  helped  to  form.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Oeeks  bad 
made  no  inconsiderable  advances  in  what  is  termed  civilization.  They  had 
towns,  and  even  printed  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed,  similar  to 
those  of  the  United  Statea 

The  treatv  of  huUan-springj  dated  '8  January,  1821,  gave  univeraal  uneasi- 
ness ;  and,  n-om  that  day,  Mfmtoah  lost  popularity.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  he  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  whites  to  convey  to  them  the  inher- 
itance of  his  nation  !  and  the  following  letter  pretty  clearly  proves  such 
suspicions  had  been  justly  grounded.    It  is  dated 

"Newtoww,  21H  October,  1823L 
<*  Mt  FaiEin) :  /  am  going  to  inform  you  a  few  lines,  as  a  friend.    Itsani  yom 
h  give  me  your  opinion  about  ike  treaty ;  f  toheUier  the  chitfs  mil  be  willing  or  noL 

•  BraaBBn,  itf  nqn-a,  \  Tbat  at  iDdiao-fpring,  8  Jaaoarj,  ISU. 
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y  the  Mefs/ed  disponed  to  kt  (he  UnUedStaieahamihekmd^paHofit,Iwcmtyou 
to  let  me  Know ;  I  unU  make  the  171  States  commissioners  give  you  2000  doUars^ 
A.  ftrCoy  (A€  samej  and  Charles  Hicks  3000  dollars,  Tor  present,  and  nobody 
MhaU  finow  it ;  and  if  you  think  the  land  woulden  [should'nt  7]  sold,  IwiU  be  sat- 
isfM,  If  tike  land  should  he  sold,  I  will  get  you  the  amount  before  the  treaty  sign 
[is  signed ;]  and  if  you  get  any  friend  you  want  him  to  received,  they  shall  receive, 
JVathing  more  to  xnform  you  at  present 

"  J  remain  your  cffecUonaU  friend,  WM.  McINTOSH. 

**JoHw  Ross.* 

**  An  ansufer  return. 

^  N.  B.  7^  whole  amount  is  $12,000,  you  can  divide  among  your  friends, 
exclusive,  $7,000." 

Hence  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  guilty  cooscience  of  Aflntosh, 
although  some  parts  of  the  above  letter  are  scarcely  iutelligible.  He  had 
inistakeu  his  frieud ;  Ross  was  not  to  be  bought ;  for  three  days  after  the  letter 
^vus  written,  viz.  24  October,  a  council  was  held,  and  Jd*Intosh  was  present ; 
the  letter  was  read,  and  he  was  publicly  exposed. 

Notwithstanding  what  had  been  done  at  Indian-Spring,  it  appears,  from  the 
above  letter,  that  another  attempt  at  selling  land  was  made  in  1823,  but  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect,  the  villany  of  Aflntosh  was  so  apparent ;  and  it 
appears  that  it  could  not  be  brought  about  until  12  February,  1825,  which  is 
the  date  of  the  last  treaty  made  by  Mcintosh, 

"  Aflatosh  was  aware,  that,  after  signing  the  treaty,  his  life  was  forfeited. 
He,  and  others  of  his  coadjutors,  refMured  to  Milledgeville,  stated  their  fears, 
and  claimed  the  protection  of  Georgia,  which  was  promised  by  Gov.  Jhwip, 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  purchased  territory  was  within 
the  claimed  limits  of  Geor^  jf  and  that  the  Geoi^ians  had  no  small  share  in 
the  whole  transaction.  It  is  not  stran^r  that  tlie  people  of  Georgia  should 
conduct  as  they  have,  than  that  the  United  States'  government  should  place  it 
in  her  power  so  to  acL  To  take,  therefore,  into  account  the  whole  merits  of 
the  case,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  by  a  compact  between  the  two  parties 
in  1802,  the  former,  in  consideration  of  the  latters  relinquishing  her  claim  to 
the  Mississippi  territory,  agreed  to  extinguish,  at  the  national  expense,  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  in  Georgia,  whenever  it  could  be 
done,  upon  reasonable  terms,  X  Who  was  to  decide  u£tn  the  practicable  time 
had  arrived,  we  believe  was  not  mentioned.  However,  previous  to  1825,  the 
United  States  had  succeeded  in  extinffuishing  the  aboriginal  title  of  15,000,000 
acres,  and  there  were  yet  about  10^)00,000  to  be  bought  off.  §  The  char^  of 
life  from  wandering  to  stationary,  which  the  arts  of  civilization  had  efrected 
among  the  Indians,  made  them  prize  their  possessions  far  more  highly  than 
heretofore,  and  hence  their  reluctance  and  opposition  to  relinquish  them. 

Thus  much  it  seemed  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  fate 
of  M'Intosh  should  be  understood.  It  appears  that  when  the  whole  of  the 
nation  saw  that  the  treaty  which  he  and  his  party  had  made  could  not  be 
abrogated,  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  them  were  violent  against  them ;  and  there- 
fore resolved  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  oe  executed  upon  him. 
The  execution,  and  circumstances  attending  it,  are  thus  related:  ||  ^ About 
two  hours  before  day,  on  Sunday  morning,  1  May,  IT  the  house  of  Gen. 
M*hUosh  was  surrounded  by  Menaw-way,  and  about  100  Oakfuskee  warriors. 
Aflntosh  was  within,  as  likewise  were  his  women  and  children,  and  some 
white  men.  Menaw-way  directed  an  interpreter  to  request  the  whites,  and 
the  women  and  children,  to  come  out,  as  tne  warriors  did  not  wish  to  harm 
tliem;  that  Gen.  M*Intosh  had  broken  the  law  that  he  himself  had  long 
since  made,  and  they  had  come  to  execute  him  accordingly.  They  came 
out  of  the  house,  leavmg  J^hUosh  and  Elomi-tustenugge,  one  of  his  adherents, 

*  Tbeo  President  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Creeks. 

t  Ptrkintf  Hist.  IT.  States,  a  work,  by  the  way,  of  ^reat  value,  and  which  we  are  surprised 
should  have  issued  from  the  press  with  ntile  or  no  notice. 

I  Amer.  An.  Regr.  i.  ^  Ibid.  U  In  the  Annual  Register,  ut  supra, 

f  30  April  is  mentioned,  in  anotoer  part  of  the  same  work,  as  the  date  of  the  execution, 
■ad  lo  it  is  set  down  by  Mr.  Perkhu,  in  his  Hist  U.  S. 
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therein*  The  warriors  then  set  fire  to  the  bouse ;  and  as  JIf  MotA  and  bis 
comrade  [Ihatenu^e]  attempted  to  come  out  at  the  door,  they  shot  them 
both  down.  The  same  day,  about  12  o'clock,  they  hung  Sam  Hawkins,  a  half 
breed,  in  the  Huckhosseliga  Square.  On  Monday,  me  2  Mav,  a  party  of 
Haiibee  Indians  fired  on  and  wounded  Ben  Hawkint,  another  half  breed,  very 
badly.  The  chiefe  stated,  at  the  time,  that  no  danger  whatever  was  to  be 
apprehended  by  persons  travelling  through  the  nation ;  that  they  were  firiends 
to  the  whites,  and  wished  them  not  to  be  alarmed  by  tibis  execution,  which 
was  only  a  compliance  with  the  laws  that  the  great  chiefs  of  the  nation  made 
at  Polecat  Spring.  Ckilly  Jiflntosh  escaped  from  the  house  with  the  whites, 
and  was  not  fiml  at  or  wounded."  He  is  now  chief  among  the  western 
Creeks,  and  some  time  since  increased  his  notoriety  by  beating  a  member  of 
Consress,  in  Washington. 

The  great  agitation  which  the  execution  of  the  head  chiefs  of  the  M*Ma$k 
party  caused  was  allayed  only  by  the  interference  of  the  United  States'  gov« 
emment  Governor  Troup  of  Ueorgia  declared  vengeance  against  the  Creek 
nation,  denouncing  the  execution  of  the  chie&  as  an  act  of  murder ;  however, 
he,  by  some  means,  learned  that  his  judgment  was  gratuitous,  and,  by  advice 
of  President  Mams,  desisted  from  acts  of  hostility,  the  survey  of  the  disputed 
lands,  &c. 

We  have  not  learned  much  of  the  family  of  Mcintosh,  His  principal  resi- 
dence was  on  the  Chattahoochie,  where  he  had  two  wives,  Susamnak  and 
Peggy,  one  a  Creek,  the  other  a  Cherokee  woman,  and  this  is  the  place  where 
he  vras  killed.  About  50  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  western  branch  of  the 
Tallapoosa,  he  had  a  plantation ;  here  Uvea  another  of  his  wives,  named  EKza. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Hawkins,  and  sister  to  Samuel  and  Benjamin 
Hawkins,*  whose  fate  we  have  just  related.  On  14  August,  1818,  Jenny,  his 
eldest  daughter,  was  married  to  WiUiam  S,  MUchd,  Esq*.,  assistant  Indian 
agent  of  the  Creek  nation.  They  were  married  at  a  place  called  Tkeacaickkah 
near  Fort  Mitchel,  in  that  nation,  f 

General  Mcintosh  participated  in  the  Semiliole  campaigns,  as  did  another 
chief  of  the  name  of^  LoveU,  with  about  2000  of  their  warriors.  They  joined 
the  American  army  at  Fort  Scott  in  the  spring  of  1818.  { 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

« 

Creek  war  continued — View  qf  the  Creek  countnH- General  Jackson  ordered  ovt 
against  them — Relieves  Cuinnaby — Shelokta — -Path-killer — Capture  of  Liita 
fiUehe — The  Tallushatches  destroyed  by  General  Cofiec — Battle  of  Talladega — 
Anecdote — Massacre  qf  the  Hallibees — further  account  of  Autossee  battle — BatUe  of 
Camp  Defiance — ^Tihpoochie — Battle  of  Eekanakaka — Pcsramata — Wtatherford 
— Jim  Fife — BalUle  of  Emukfau — ^  second  battle — Fife's  intrepidity — Battle  of 
Enotochopko — Tohopeka—Ena  of  the  Creek  war — Death  of  three  Prophets — 
MoHOBOE — M'QossN — Colbert,  alias  Piohiiigo — His  expUnts — Aneedote—^ur' 
dor  of  John  Morrifl — Mushalatvbec — Pushamata — Speech  of  Mushalatubec  and 
of  Pushamata  to  Lafayette  at  Washington — Pushamata  dies  there — Hillishago 
visits  England — Excites  the  Seminoles  to  war — A  modem  Pocahontas — Hornot- 
LiMED — Massacres  a  boat's  crew  in  Jipalachicola  River — Is  captured  with  Hillis- 
hago, and  hanged — Neam athla — Removal  of  the  Florida  Indians — Their  wretched 
eonditian — M'Queen — Rich  in  lands  and  slaves — Flies  to  Florida,  and  loses  his 
effects. 

At  this  period  the  Creek  Indians  occupied  a  country  containin|^  about  900 
square  miles ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Georgia,  south  by 
the  Floridas,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi ;  the  soil  and  climate  of  which 
eould  not  be  considered  inferior  to  any  in  the  United  States.  These  Indians, 
consisting  of  Creeks,  properly  so  called,  Chikasaws,  Choktaws,  and  Chero- 

*  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  U.  S.,  578,  &c. 

t  NiUs'e  Register,  14,  407.  X  N.  Y.  Monthly  Mag.  ui.  74. 
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kees,  bad  fbr  a  kng  tizne  been  on  amicable  terms  with  their  white  neighbora, 
exchanging  their  mrs  and  other  articles  with  them  for  such  others  as  their 
wants  required.  This  state  of  things,  but  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
Canada,  might,  and  would,  in  reason,  have  continued,  and  the  great  Creek 
nation  wouM  have  increased,  and  at  this  day  have  gained  vastly  in  population 
and  importance,  instead  of  being  dismembered,  its  inhabitants  sent  into 
banishment,  and  finally  ruined.  Intefmarriases  between  Indians  and  whites 
bad  become  frequent,  from  which  a  race  of  half-breeds  were  springing  up, 
and  instead  of  slavery,  the  Indian  women  were  taking  their  proper  places  m 
society,  and  the  men  were  cultivating  the  fields.  And  notwithstanding  the 
Prophet  and  Tecttmseh  had  used  all  their  eloquence  to  engage  them  in  an 
early  quarrel,  it  was  not  until  they  heard  of  the  success  of  the  Juritish  at  Mai- 
den, that  they  decided  on  taking  up  the  hatchet,  generally.  Such  was  the 
alacrity  among  the  northern  Indians  on  the  capture  of  General  Hull,  on  the 
16  August,  1812,  that  runners  arrived  fi!om  among  them  to  the  Creeks  some 
time  beCare  it  was  known  to  their  white  neighbors. 

For  the  horrid  butchery  at  Tensan,  the  rollowers  of  fVeathefford,  Monohoey 
and  APQuin,  or  Jtf  Qu^en^  were  shortly  to  atone,  in  the  most  summary  man- 
ner.  There  was  a  great  encampment  of  Creeks  under  Wtatherfordj  at  the 
Tallabasse,  or  Tallushatches  towns,  on  the  Coofia  River,  a  northern  branch  of 
the  Alabama.  The  eyes  of  the  south  seemed  to  centre  upon  General  Jackson 
to  execute  vengeance  on  the  Indians,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  confined  to 
iiis  room,  from  a  wound  in  the  arm,  which  he  had  lately  received  in  a  private 
quarrel,  when  the  news  of  the  massacre  arrived  in  Tennessee,  the  governor  of 
that  state  issued  an  order  to  him  to  raise  2000  men  with  all  possible  despatch, 
and  rendezvous  at  Fayetteville.  Colonel  Cofftt  was  already  in  the  field. 
Jackmm^s  march  into  the  enemv's  country  was  nastened  by  a  false  alai-m,  and 
vrhen  he  had  got  into  the  Indian  country,  he  found  himself  almost  destitute 
of  provisions  for  his  army,  which  caused  considerable  delay.  At  a  place  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  called  Ditto's  Landing,  General  Jackson  met  with  Colonel 
Coffees  regiment  Here  he  remained  several  days,  but  despatched  Coffee 
with  700  men  to  scour  the  Black  Warrior  River.  At  Ten  Islands,  on  the 
Coosa,  was  a  band  of  friendly  Creeks,  at  whose  head  was  a  chief  named 
CMnnaby.  This  chief  had  a  kind  of  fort  there,  and  was  now  blockaded  in  it 
by  the  war  party.  Chmnaby,  hearing  of  Jackson^s  position,  sent  his  son,  She- 
I.OKTA,  also  a  principal  chief,  to  the  general's  camp,  for  rellefj  who,  without 
loes  of  time,  marched  up  the  river,  but  was  obliged  to  encamp  at  the  distance 
of  24  miles  fi^om  l>Uto%  from  the  failure  of  his  supplies.  While  here.  Path- 
killer,*  a  Cherokee  chief,  sent  two  runners  to  nun,  confirming  the  former 
news,  and  that  without  immediate  relief  they  said,  they  should  be  immediate- 
ly cut  of^  for  the  hostile  Indians  were  assembling  in  great  force  from  nine 
towns.  Jackson  now  resolved  to  move  on,  and  told  the  messengers  of  Path' 
kUler  to  speak  thus  to  their  chief  from  him: — 

**  The  hostile  Creeks  unll  not  attack  you  untU  they  have  had  a  brush  with  mc^ 
and  that,  I  think,  toiU  put  them  out  o/*  tnt  notion  of  fighting  for  some  time" 

When  the  army  had  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Ten  Islands,  it  was 
met  by  Chinnaby.  This  old  chief  had  succeeded  in  capturing  two  hostile 
Creeks,  which  he  gave  up  to  General  Jackson,  The  army  was  yet  about  16 
miles  from  the  Indian  encampment,  and  in  a  lamentable  condition  for  want  of 
provisions ;  insomuch,  that  almost  any  one  but  Jackson  would  have  despaired, 
and  ^iven  up  the  campaign ;  but  his  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  he 
happily  difiiiscd  his  spirit  into  his  men.  He  said,  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Blount,  that  whilst  (hey  could  procure  an  ear  of  com  cqnece,  they  would  not  give 
up  the  expedition. 

*  We  would  here  observe  tb&t  Path'kSUr  was,  in  1818,  a  Christian  chief,  and  gcnrened 
in  the  same  tribe  with  the  famons  Mr.  Cheaiat  Hieks ;  and  his  resideoce  was  in  thai  year  S6 
miles  from  Turkeytown.  The  missionary,  Mr.  Butrickf  notes  in  his  Journal,  that  Path-kiUo' 
WBi  "  the  king  or  fir§t  behoed  man,  of  the  Cherokee  nation,'^  and  that  Mr.  Hicks  was  "  the 
Meeond  belaeeaman."  Path-kiUer  had  bad  a  son  murdered  by  some  white  man,  before  tUa 
visit,  and  complained  of  the  outrage,  and  said  he  had  written  twioe  to  the  president  of  tbar 
United  States  abont  it    Both  these  cbieft  died  m  the  winter  of  18S6. 
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On  the  28  October,  Colonel  Dyer  returned  from  the  capture  of  a  town 
called  Littafutche,  on  die  head  of  Canoe  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Cooaa 
from  the  west  His  force  consisted  of  200  cavalry,  and  they  brought  in  29 
prisoners,  chiefly  women  and  children. 

The  Indians  were  now  drawn  off  from  Ten  Islands,  and  had  taken  post  at 
Tal]ushatchee^  on  the  south  side  of  the  Coosa.  Cojkt  was  immediately 
despatched  with  900  men  to  attack  them.  This  he  did  on  the  3  November, 
sun  about  an  hour  high  in  the  morning.  A  number  of  men  in  advance  of  the 
main  body,  sent  forwiaitl  for  the  purpose,  drew,  out  the  warriors  from  their 
cabins,  who  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  them.  The  Americans  gave  way  bv  fall- 
ing back  upon  the  main  bodv,  agreeably  to  their  preconcerted  plan,  which  had 
the  good  enbct  of  bringing  the  Indians  at  once  into  their  power.  Havinc  fired 
upon  them,  they  made  a  successful  charse,  and  soon  obliaed  them  to  snelter 
themselves  in  their  wigwams.  Colonel  Cofftt  says,  ^'The  enemy  retreated 
firing,  until  they  got  around,  and  in  their  buildings,  where  they  made  all  the 
resistance  that  an  overpowered  soldier  could  do— Ibey  fought  as  long  as  one 
existed,  but  their  destruction  was  very  soon  completed.  Our  men  rushed  up 
to  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  in  a  few  minutes  killed  the  last  warrior  of 
them.  The  enemy  fought  with  savage  fury,  and  met  death  with  all  its  horrors, 
vrithout  shrinking  or  complaining — not  one  asked  to  be  spared,  but  fought  as 
long  as  they  could  stand  or  sit  In  consequence  of  their  flying  to  their  houses, 
and  mixing  with  the  families,  our  men,  in  killing  the  males,  without  intention 
killed  and  wounded  a  few  of  the  squaws  and  children."  In  this  sanguinary 
aflair,  186  Indians  were  killed ;  and  the  commander  thought,  that  there  were 
enough  others  killed  in  the  woods,  which  they  coulfi  not  find,  to  make  up  in 
ail  2&).  This  caUulaHon,  he  observed,  he  thought  a  reaaonahU  one.  Tney 
took  captive  84  women  and  children,  and  *'  not  one  of  the  warriors  escaped 
to  carry  the  news ;  a  circumstance  unknown  heretofore ! "  The  whites  had 
5  killed  and  41  wounded ;  **  none  mortally,  the  ^preater  part  slighdy,  a  number 
with  arrows :  this  appears  to  form  a  very  principal  part  of  the  enemy's  arms 
for  warfare ;  every  man  having  a  bow  with  a  bundle  of  arrows,  which  is  used 
after  the  first  fire  with  the  gun,  until  a  leisure  time  for  loading  offers." 

The  destruction  at  Tallushatches  was  rendered  the  more  complete  by  their 
being  entirely  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  troops.  Some  have  said  that 
even  the  women  united  with  the  warriors,  and  contended  in  the  battle  with 
fearless  bravery.  This  may  account  for  many  that  were  killed ;  but  General 
Coffee  does  not  mention  \U 

Meanwhile  General  ffhUe  had  been  detached  to  Turkeytown,  for  the  relief 
fi£  Ptdk-kOler,  and  he  was  now  ordered  to  join  the  main  army,  with  as  much 
expedition  as  he  was  able.  This  request  was  transmitted  on  the  4,  and 
renewed  on  the  7  November,  1813 ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  an 
Indian  brought  news  to  the  general,  that  Talladega  was  besieged  by  a  great 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  would  certainly  be  destroyed,  unless  immediately 
relieved.  TaJIadega  was  a  fort  occupied  by  friendly  Creeks,  about  30  miles 
below  Ten  Islands. 

Without  loss  of  time,  General  Jackson  marched  to  relieve  Talladega.  His 
operations  were  conducted  with  such  promptitude,  that  by  midnight  following 
the  same  day,  he  was  within  six  miles  or  his  enemy.  Here  he  encamped 
tmtil  about  daylight  Then  moving  on,  at  sunrise  he  came  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Indian  encampment,  which  was  only  about  80  rods  from  Fort  Talla- 
dega. The  general,  havingformed  his  line  of  battle  like  the  Spanish  Armada, 
moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  Indians  were  not  taken  by  surprise,  but  rushed 
upon  their  adversaries  with  such  impetuosity  that  they  made  considerable 
impression  in  one  part  of  the  line ;  insomuch,  that  a  considerable  body  of 
militia  gave  way.  Their  places  being  immediately  supplied  by  the  mounted 
men,  the  Indians  fbuffht  but  a  short  time,  before  they  were  obliced  to  fly  for 
the  mountains,  about  three  miles  distant  In  their  flight  they  were  hard  pressed 
by  the  right  vring  of  the  Americans,  and  great  numbers  were  cut  down.  In 
the  whole  affidr,  299  were  killed,  that  were  found,  of  the  Indians ;  and  the 
whites  lost  15  in  killed,  and  85  were  wounded,  several  of  whom  lAerwards 
dSM,  Over  1060  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  engaged,  and  some  of  them 
aAorwardfl  said  their  loss  at  the  battle  of  Talladlga  was  600. 
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Jt  was  expected  that  a  supply  of  provisions  would  arrive  at  Camp  Strotber, 
at  Ten  Islands,  before  the  army  should  return  there ;  but  on  its  amval,  a  total 
ftilure  was  experienced  by  tne  hungry  soldiers;  even  what  had  been  left 
behind  of  the  general's  private  stores  had  been  distributed — ^it  was  a  melan- 
choly time,  indeed,  and  reminds  us  of  the  sufferings  of  captives  in  the  old 
Indian  wars,  who  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  berries  and  roots.  It  was 
during  this  campai^  that  a  circumstance  occurred  which  has  been  variously 
related  ;  and,  as  it  is  an  excellent  anecdote,  we  will  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

One  morning,  a  soldier,  with  a  doleful  countenance,  approached  General 
Jaeksonj  and  told  him  be  was  almost  famished,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  The 
general  was  seated  at  .the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  was  observed  by  the  poor  half- 
starved  soldier  to  be  eating  something.  This  no  doubt  caused  him  to  make 
his  complaint,  thinking  it  a  favorable  time  to  have  his  wants  relieved.  The 
general  observed,  that  it  was  never  his  custom  to  turn  away  a  hungry  person, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  him ;  then,  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  took  out  a  handful  of  acorns,  and,  offering  them  to  his  astonished 
guest,  observed,  that  such  was  his  fare,  and  all  he  had,  but  to  that  he  was 
welcome.  The  soldier  went  away  contented,  and  told'  his  companions  they 
ought  no  more  to  complain,  so  lonff  as  their  general  was  obliged  to  subsist 
upon  nothing  but  acorns.  Out  of  this  grew  the  story,  that  the  general  havinff 
invited  his  officers  to  dine  with  him,  set  nothing  before  tihem  but  a  tray  of 
acorns  and  some  water. 

Meanwhile  mutiny  after  mutiny  took  place  in  General  JaekwiCs  army,  and 
the  campaign  came  near  being  abandoned.  A  circumstance,  too,  occurred 
about  this  time,  ever  to  be  lamented.  General  Cockt^  of  East  Tennessee, 
considering  himself  possessed  of  a  command  independent  of  Jacksorij  gave 
his  orders  to  some  brigadiers,  at  the  same  time  that  General  Jackson  did. 
General  fFkUe  chose  to  act  under  Greneral  Cockers  orders,  and  this  occasioned 
some  confiision,  and,  in  the  end,  the  lamentable  affair  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  and  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account 

The  Hallibee  Indians,  who  had  been  the  principal  sufferers  at  Talladega, 
had  despatched  ambassadors  for  Greneral  Jacksows  camp,  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  they  would  accept  on  any  terms  he  might  please  to  grant  them.  At 
the  same  time  these  proposals  were  out,  GenenJ  frhUe  marcned  against  their 
towns,  and  on  the  16  November  completely  surprised  them ;  killed  60  war- 
riors, took  256  prisoners,  and  made  good  his  retreat  without  the  loss  of  a 
man. 

The  Indians  thought  they  had  been  attacked  by  Greneral  Jackson^s  army, 
and  that  therefore  they  were  now  to  expect  nothing  but  extermination ;  and 
this  was  thought  to  be  the  reason  why  they  fou^t  with  such  desperation 
afterwards.  And  truly  they  had  reason  foi;  their  fears :  they  knew  none  but 
Jaekaon,  and  supposed  now  that  nothinff  short  of  then-  total  destruction  would 
satisfy  him,  as  their  conduct  exemplified  on  every  occasion.  They  knew 
they  had  asked  peace  on  any  terms,  and  their  immediate  answer  was  the 
0word  and  bayonet    A  company  of  Cherokees  aided  not  a  litde  in  this  afiair. 

We  have  given  the  chief  features  of  the  battle  of  Autossee,'^  when  drawing 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  JIflntosh,  Here  may  be  added  some  other  matters  of 
history,  for  the  better  understandinff  the  events  of  the  memorable  Creek  war. 

Autossee  is  situated  on  the* south  bank  of  the  Tallapoosie,  18  miles  from  the 
Hickory  Ground,  and  20  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Coosa. 
With  General  FhwPs  white  troops  were  four  companies  of  friendly  Indians. 
M*hUo8h  led  the  dowetaus,  and  Mad-dorsson  the  Tookaubatchians,  or  Tuka- 
batchies.  The  names  of  the  other  lea&rs  are  not  set  down,  but  there  were 
doubtless  several  of  them,  as  there  were  about  350  warriors  who  accompanied 
the  expedition.  That  sure  work  was  intended,  will  not  be  doubted,  when  it 
is  known  that  the  force,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  950  men.  When  the  army 
arrived  near  the  place  where  it  was  expected  Indians  would  be  found,  and 
having  discoverea  one  small  town  before  it  was  light  in  the  morning,  the 
general  was  surprised  immediately  after  by  the  discovery  of  another.  This 
was  filled  vrith  men  who  had  been  apprized  of  his  approach,  and  were  pre- 
pared for  battle.  The  order  of  batde  was  immediately  changed,  and  the  army 
proceeded  in  two  divisions  to  attack  botli  towns  at  once.    The  besiegen^ 
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being  provided  with  ajrdlleiy,  soon  accompliehed  their  work,  and  aU  the 
resistance  the  Indians  seem  to  have  made,  was  in  endeavoring  to  effect  a 
retreat  into  caves  and  other  hiding-places.  Nevertheless,  the  Georgians  had 
11  killed  outright,  and  54  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  General  Itoya 
himself  severely,  and  Adjutant-General  A*eu»nan  sliehtly. 

MJhUosh  and  Mcd^does-sfyiCa  loss  was  conf  iderabfe,  but  was  not  thought  of 
Importance  enough  to  oe  communicated  by  their  allies,  who  were  gratly 
indebted  to  them,  if,  indeed,  destroving  their  ovm  countiymen  made  them  so. 
They  did  not,  however,  do  so  much  butchering  as  they  intended,  or,  rather,  as 
they  agreed  to  do ;  for  the  day  before  the  massacre,  they  agreed  to  post  them- 
selves on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  river,  and  to  kill  all  who  should  attempt  an 
escape.    Had  they  done  this,  very  few  would  have  escaped. 

After  resting  a  few  days,  General  Floyd  marched  to  Camp  Defiance,  50 
miles  directly  into  the  Indian  country,  and  westward  of  Autossee.  Here,  early 
in  the  morning  of  2  Januaiy,  the  hostile  Indians  killed  his  sentinels  before  they 
were  discovered,  and  then  with  ^reat  fuiy  attacked  his  camp,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  continued  to  fight  with  bravery.  By  this  time  the  army  had  got 
formed  in  order  of  batde,  and  soon  obliged,  the  Indians  to  fly.  One  company 
of  whites,  under  Captain  BroadnaXj  bad  its  retreat  cut  off  by  the  assailants,  and 
escaped  only  by  cutting  its  way  through  them. 

In  this  fight,  TiMFOocHiE-BARNUEL,  or  Bamardy  a  half-breed,  chief  of  the 
(Jchies,  commanded  a  company  of  them,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  general, 
"  f[reatly  distinguished  himself"  It  was  owii^  to  his  promptness,  that  Cap- 
tain Broadnax  was  enabled  to  effect  a  retreat.  The  enemy,  in  that  nfanceuvre, 
had  advanced  within  50  yards  of  the  artillery.  All  the  other  part  of  the  Indian 
army  took  shelter  within  the  lines,  and  looked  on  during  the  contest 

Afler  this  battle,  37  Indians  were  found  dead  on  me  field,  as  the  whites 
re(>ortcd ;  eud  of  tlieu*  own  number  17  were  killed,  and  ISO  woimded.  At  the 
first  onset,  General  J\/'evman  had  three  balls  shot  into  him,  which  prevented 
his  fuither  service ;  and  several  of  the  principal  officers  had  their  horses  shot 
under  them.  How  the  Indians  under  TimpoackU  fared  in  these  particulars, 
we  have  not  yet  learned. 

fVeathafordy  Francis^  SinqmsturS'SoUf  with  some  Shawanesc,  bad  established 
themselves  on  the  Alabama,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaba,  and  there  built  a 
town,  which  they  called  Eckanakaka.  Its  name  signified  that  it  was  built 
upon  holy  ground ;  and  hence  the  prophets  told  their  followers  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear,  as  no  polluted  and  murderous  whites  could  ever  enter  there. 
However,  General  Ckdbome,  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  Choktaws  under  Pushcanata,  their  chief,  resolved  to  make  a  tiial  of  the 
virtue  of  the  Indian  prophets'  pretensions. 

fVeatherford  and  his  followers,  being  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  army, 
bad  put  themselves  into  an  attitude  of  defence.  On  23  December,  1813,  as 
the  army  approached,  they  were  met  by  the  Indians,  and  a  short  engagement 
followed.  As  usual,  the  Indians  gave  way,  and  were  pursued ;  but  as  their 
town  was  surrounded  by  fasmesses,  few  wero  killed  in  the  pursuit.  Thirty 
were  found  d^ad  of  the  enemy  Indians,  and  of  the  army,  two  or  three  were 
killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  This  was  quite  an  Indian  depot,  the  captors 
having  found  here  ^tk  large  quantity  of  provisions,  and  immense  property  of 
various  kinds.''  It  was  all  destroyed  with  the  town,  which  consisted  of  200 
houses:  the  women  and  children  had  only  time  to  escape  across  the  Alabama. 
The  next  day,  another  town  was  destroyed,  eight  miles  above,  consisting  of  60 
houses.  We  will  now  proceed  with  General  Jackson,  until  he  puts  an  end  to 
the  Creek  war. 

On  the  17  January,  1814,  General  Jackson  marched,  at  the  head  of  930  men, 
from  near  Fort  Strother,  for  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  In  his  route 
lay  Talladega,  the  residence  of  Fife^  a  noted  warrior,  and  fiiend  of  the  whites; 
and  here  he  joined  ^e  army  with  200  of  his  men.  The  Indians  were  sup- 
posed to  be  assembled  in  great  numbers,  at  the  Great  Bend  of  the  TaUi^oosie, 
mm  14  or  15  of  their  towns  upon  that  river ;  and  it  was  daily  expected  that 
they  would  attack  Fort  Armstrong,  in  their  vicinity,  which  was  in  no  state  to 
meet  them.  It  was  the  news  of  its  situation,  that  caused  Jackson  to  march  to 
its  immediate  relief    When  he  had  arrived  at  Hallibee  Creek,  the  genenl. 
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fifom  the  accornits  of  his  spies,  supposed  he  must  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  enemy,  and  he  soon  after  encamped  at  a  small  Hallibee  village,  called 
Cnotochopko.  Here  he  discovered  that  he  was  12  miles  from  the  enemy, 
"who  were  upon  an  island  in  the  Tallapoosie,  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  called 
Kmuk&u.  The  next  day  the  curmy  encamped  very  near  Emukiau,  and  had 
every  sign  of  being  hard  oy  the  adverse  Indiana.  The  order  of  encampment 
was  that  of  battle,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  surprise. 
About  6  in  the  mominf  of  the  2Sd,  the  warriors  from  £mukfau  fell  with  great 
force  upon  JacknrCs  left  flank,  and  the  left  of  his  rear ;  and  although  the 
attack  was  made  in  full  confidence  that  they  should  rout  their  adversanes,  yet 
they  were  disappointed,  and  no  cround  was  gained  by  the  onset  The  assail- 
ants fouffht  with  a  determined  bravery,  and  it  was  near  half  an  hour  befbre 
they  could  be  made  to  retire.  The  Americans,  havinff  encamped  in  a  hollow 
square,  met  the  attack  at  advantage,  but  it  was  only  at  tne  point  of  the  bayonet, 
that  the.  Indians  were  put  to  flight  fY/e,  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  joined  in 
the  pursuit,  which  continued  about  two  miles,  with  considerable  havoc. 

Matters  did  not  end  here  ;  for,  in  a  short  time,  the  Indians  returned  again  to 
,  the  attack,  and  with  greater  success  than  before.  They  attacked  a  picket  at 
'  advantage,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  main  body,  and  Greneral  Coffee^  in  his 
turn,  attacked  the  left  flank  of  the  attackiog  party.  As  his  number  of  men  was 
^mall,  he  soon  fi>und  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being  entirely  cut  oflT. 
General  Jackson^  seeing  this,  ordered  Fife  to  advance  to  his  rescue,  which  he 
did  with  the  utmost  promptitude.  This  attack  of  the  enemy  was  upon  the 
right  flank,  and  was,  as  it  turned  out,  only  a  feint  to  weaken  the  left  by  draw- 
ing the  force  from  that  quarter  to  its  support ;  but  the  general  was  not  to  be 
outwitted  by  such  a  mancBuvre.  He  kept  the  left  flank  Arm,  and  the  alarm 
gun  soon  gave  notice,  that  that  part  was  assailed.  The  general  here  met  the 
enemy  in  person,  seconded  by  Colonel  CcaroU,  who  ordered  the  charge,  and 
led  on  the  pursuers.  The  friendly  Indians  were  successful  at  this  time  also, 
slaying  many  of  their  countrymen  as  they  fled. 

Meanwhile  General  Coffee  had  got  deeper  into  difliculty,  and  was  contend- 
ing at  (earful  odds  with  a  brave  nuid  of  warriors,  and  was  again  relieved  by 
the  Indians  under  Captain  Fife,  This,  Fife  was  enabled  to  do,  only  by  charg- 
ing them  with  the  bayonet  The  enemy  seemed  determined  to  wrest  their 
country  fit>m  the  invaders,  and  retired  slowly,  at  flrst,  as  men  driven  from 
thehr  country  will  always  do.  F{fe  and  his  comrades  puraued  them  about 
three  miles,  killiue  45  of  them,  which  they  found  afterwards.  The  reason  of 
Coffee^a  great  neril,  was  this,  J^  having  been  ordered  to  his  rescue  before  the 
attack  on  the  left  was  made  the  second  time ;  and  now,  hearing  the  firing  in 
that  direction,  supposed  his  aid  was  more  needed  in  that  quarter ;  and  thus 
Coffee  was  left  without  support  He  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  aid-de- 
camp, Colonel  ^.  Donaldson^  and  three  others,  were  slain. 

General  Jaeksonj  not  having  provisions  for  a  'longer  stay,  and  being  con- 
siderably crippled,  began  a  retreat  to  Fort  Strother.  The  most  memorable 
part  of  this  eitpedition  is  yet  to  be  related.  The  Indians  now  supposed  the 
Americans  were  beaten,  or  they  would  not  retreat  They  therefore  resolved 
to  pursue  and  harass  them.  Jaekaon  expected  this,  and  marched,  in  order  of 
battle,  through  one  dangerous  defile  after  another.  At  length,  on  the  morning 
of  the  24,  after  having  nearly  passed  one  of  the  most  dangerous  places,  at 
Enotochopko  Creek,  his  rear  was  attacked  in  a  spirited  manner ;  and  although 
iF  was  not  at  all  unexpected,  yet  the  columns  gave  way,  and  a  good  deal  of 
conftision  and  slaughter  ensued.  At  lenefli,  a  six-pounder  was,  with  great 
difliculty,  dragged  up  a  small  eminence  which  commanded  the  batde-ground, 
and  beinff  chiu^d  with  grape-shot,  did  great  execution,  and  was  a  principal 
means  or  putting  the  enemy  to  fliffht 

The  netting  the  cannon  up  the  hill  was  done  at  the  greatest  peril ;  the  men 
who  undertook  it  being  sure  marks  for  the  enemy,  having  nothing  to  screen 
them  in  the  least.  By  me  time  they  had  discharged  it  once.  Lieutenant  .^rm^ 
strong.  Captain  HeandUm^  of  East  Tennessee,  Captains  Bradford  and  MGavodc^ 
had  all  fallen.  Bradford  exclaimed,  as  he  lay,  "  My  brave  feUows,  some  of  you 
mayfdUy  hvt  you  must  save  the  cannon/^ 

The  army  having,  meantime,  recovered  from  their  panic,  attacked  in  Uieir 
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turn,  and  the  Indians  were  every  where  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  about  two 
miles.  The  Indians'  loss  in  this  battle  was  189,  that  were  found.  The  Amer- 
icans had,  in  both  days'  fights,  24  killed,  and  71  wounded.  It  was  evident 
now,  that  the  Indians  were  satisfied  that  they  were  not  victors,  for  in  their 
flight  the^  threw  away  their  packs  and  arms  in  abundance,  and  the  army  met 
with  no  further  molestation  during  their  return  march. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  termination  of  the  Creek  war.  It  ended  in  the 
battle  of  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Taiiapoosie,  as  we  have  related  in  the  life  of 
APIntosh,  This  bend,  usually  called  the  Horse-Shoe,  by  the  whites,  was 
called  by  the  Indians  Tohopeka,  which,  in  their  language,  it  is  said,  signified  a 
horse-shoe :  therefore  the  battle  of  Tohopeka,  the  Great  Bend,  and  the  Horse- 
Shoe,  are  one  and  the  same. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  deluded  Creeks  than  this  battle. 
The  loss  of  their  great  prophets  was,  however,  the  least  Three  of  them,  and 
the  last  upon  the  Tallapoosie,  fell  among  those  whom  they  had  made  believe 
that  no  wounds  could  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  whites ;  and  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  that  although  they  bad  witnessed  a  total  failure  of  all  their 
prophecies  hitherto,  such  was  the  influence  those  miseraUe  impostors  held 
over  the  minds  of  the  warriors,  that  they  still  believed  in  their  soothsayinss, 
and  that  their  incantations  would  at  last  save  them,  and  that  they  should  flnally 
root  out  the  whites  and  possess  their  country.  Such  are  the  errors  of  delu- 
sions in  all  ages — it  is  visible  in  all  hi8t6iy,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  a 
knowlpdge  of  the  nature  of  things  shall  dimise  itself^  and  the  relation  of  cait^e 
and  effect  be  more  extensively  Imown. 

MoNOHOE  was  one,  and  we  believe  the  son  of  Sinquistur  was  another,  who 
fell  in  the  great  battle  of  Tohopeka.  In  one  of  his  accounts  of  the  battle, 
Genera]  Jackson  observes :  **  Among  the  dead  was  found  their  famous  prophet, 
Monohooe^  shot  in  the  mouth  by  a  grape  shot,  as  if  Heaven  designed  to  chastise 
his  impostures  by  an  appropriate  punishment"  The  manner  in  which  he  was 
killed,  required  but  little  aid  from  the  whites  to  satisfy  the  Indians  that  be  was 
a  false  prophet,  and  it  was  soon  generally  believed  among  them. 

These  prophets  were  decorated,  says  Colonel  Eakmy  ^  in  the  most  fantastic 
manner — ^the  plumage  of  various  birds  about  their  heads  and  shoulders ;  with 
savage  grimaces,  and  horrid  contortions  of  the  body,  thev  danced  and  howled 
their  cantations."  Monohoe,  in  the  very  act  of  divination,  muttering  to  the 
sun,  with  eyes  almost  strained  firom  their  sockets,  and  his  limbs  distorted  in 
every  possible  unnatural  direction,  received  his  death  wound.  The  faiih  of 
the  warriors  in  such  abominable  fooleries  must  now  have  been  shaken ;  but 
the  Hallibee  massacre  was  alone  suflScient  to  account  for  their  desperation — as 
we  have  seen,  their  most  submissive  oflers  of  peace  had  been  met  by  the 
sword— all  confidence  therefore  in  the  humanity  and  integrity  of  the  whites, 
had,  in  their  minds,  b^en  forfeited.  From  every  appearance  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  determined  to  conquer  at  Tohopeka,  or  never  to  survive  a  defeat ; 
for  they  did  not,  as  on  former  occasions,  send  away  their  women  and  children : 
about  300  of  these  were  taken. 

Whether  the  famous  prophet  HSUshago,  or  FVancis,  were  in  this  battle,  is 
not  known.  On  18  April,  1814,  Greneral  Jackson  wrote  from  his  camp,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosie,  saying,  ^  Peter  AfQmn  has  been  taken, 
but  escaped ;  he  must  be  taken  again,  mlishaget^  their  great  prophet,  has 
also  absconded ;  but  he  will  be  found."  In  this,  however,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  general  was  no  prophet ;  for  Francis  and  M*^uun  were  both  alive  in  18K. 

The  friendly  Indians  rendered  Uie  Americans  most  efficient  aid  in  this 
battle,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  greater  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  than  that  of  the  whites.  In  all  23  were  killed,  and  many  more  were 
wounded. 

It  was  supposed  by  General  Fhydy  that  in  the  battle  of  Autossee  he  had 
killed  the  famous  prophet  and  king  of  Tallassee,  but  it  turned  out  not  to  be  so^ 
for  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  afterwards.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  a  hundred  years  old,  his  head  being  entirely  white,  and  bowed  almost  to 
the  ground.  His  name,  we  believe,  was  Eneah-thlvkkohopoiee.  He  was  taken 
about  the  time  of  Weaiherford^s  surrender ;  and  but  for  the  protection  afforded 
him  by  the  whites,  their  friends,  the  Creeks,  would  have  put  him  to  death 
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without  mercy  But  WtalkeTford  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them:  they  care- 
fully avoided  raeeting,  and  when  any  by  accident  or  necessity  came  into  hia 
presence,  they  were  observed  to  tremble  with  fear.  Such  is  the  difference  in 
the  carriage  and  aspect  of  men. 

We  will  close  the  present  chapter  by  detailing  some  particulars  ui  the  lives 
of  several  distinguished  chiefs. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  names  of  any  chiefs  appeared  in  the  accounts 
of  the  kite  war,  but  they  were  many,  especially  in  the  south,  and  deserved  as 
much  notice,  and  often  more  than  many  that  did  receive  it.  When  the  war 
was  over,  acme  of  them  occasionally  visited  Washington,  and  the  novelty  of 
their  appearance  sometimes  caused  them  to  receive  such  notices  as  follows: 
*«On  the  6th  ultimo,  [Feb.  1816,j  arrived  Col.  Rdwm  J.' Meigs,  the  agent  of 
the  U.  States  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  with  a  deputation  from  the  nation,  con- 
sisting of  Col.  Lotary,  Maj.  Walker^  Maj.  Ridge,  Capt  T\tylor,  Adjt  Ross,  and 
JTunnesee.  These  Indians  are  men  of  cultivated  undeistandin^s,  were  nearly 
all  officers  of  the  Cherokee  forces  which  served  under  GreneralJadbon  during 
the  late  war,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  as  well  by  their  bravery  as  by 
their  attachment  to  the  U.  States." 

In  June  following,  another  deputation  visited  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  it  was  said,  their  appearance  was  such  as  entitled  them  to 
the  highest  respect  The  delegates  were  from  the  Chickasaws,  and  consisted 
of  General  ffuUam  Colbert,  the  great  war  chief  of  that  nation.  Major  Jcams 
CoUnurl,  interpreter;  EUissue;  Mingo,  the  great  warrior;  ^^ppiucmtubhee,  a 
chief;  Chcutauny  and  CoUeetchee,  warriors.  Most  of  these  fought  for  the 
whites  in  the  south.  General  Colbert  was  now  aged,  having  fought  with  the 
Americans  in  Sf.  Claires  army,  with  seven  others  of  his  countrymen ;  one  of 
whose  names  was  Piomingo,  or  the  MounUdn-lader,  of  whom  we  shall  pres- 
ently speak. 

In  the  late  war,  while  his  men  were  preparing  to  join  the  Americans,  tJot- 
hert,  impatient  to  be  unemployed,  joined  the  mird  regiment  of  the  United 
States  infantry.  When  he  bad  served  with  them  nine  months,  he  returned 
to  his  nation,  collected  his  warriors,  and  marched  to  Fort  Montgomery  on  the 
Alabama,  from  thence  against  Pensacola,  crossed  the  Esanibia,  and  pursued 
the  hostile  Creeks  almost  to  Apalachicola,  killing  many  of  them,  and  return- 
ing to  Fort  Montgomery  with  85  prisoners.  He  and  his  comrades  were  now 
at  Washinj^n,  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  their  country. 
Accordingly  commissioners  were  sent  into  their  country,  and  on  the  ^  Sep- 
tember following,  [1816,]  a  treaty  was  entered  into.  In  this  treaty  Colbert  is 
Btvled  Major-General,  and  bv  the  sixth  article  of  it  he  was  allowed  an  annuity 
of  100  dollars  during  life.  His  name  is  not  to  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  made 
10  January,  1786,  but  that  of  Piomingo  is.  To  that  of  Chikasaw  Bluffs, 
24  October,  1801,  instead  of  his  mark,  we  find  W.  C,  which  shows  that  he 
had  been  paying  some  attention  to  learning ;  but  in  subsequent  treaties  his 
mark  again  appears. 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  name  ofPianUngo  is  not  seen  to  any  of  the 
treaties  afler  that  of  Colbert  appears,  induces  the  tielief  that  be  is  the  same 
person,  and  that,  from  his  attachment  to  the  whites,  he  took  one  of  their 
names. 

Pimningo  is  thu^  mentioned  by  General  St.  CUdr,  on  his  arrival  at  his 
quarters.  "Oct  27.  PayanUngo  arrived  in  camp  witn  his  warriora  I  was 
80  unwell,  could  only  see  him  and  bid  hiin  welcome."  **  Oct  29.  Pca/amingo 
^  his  people,  accompanied  by  Captain  Sparka,  and  four  good  riflemen, 
^uig  on  a  scout ;  they  do  not  propose  to  return  under  10  days."  We  have 
iM>  account  of  the  success  of  the  excursion,  but  they  did  not  join  the  army 
*S^n  until  afler  the  defeat,  which  took  place  six  days  afler.  As  they  were 
proceeding  to  Fort  Jefferson,  one  of  the  enemy  mistook  them  for  his  com 
panions,  and  was  captured  before  he  discovered  his  mistake.  Pioxninfio 
accosted  him  with  harsh  language,  saying,  **  Batcal,  you  have  been  laUing  tckiU 
^!^  He  then  ordered  two  of  his  men  to  extendf  his  arms,  and  a  third  to 
shoot  him.  When  this  was  done,  and  his  scalp  taken,  they  proceeded  to  join 
we  army. 
We  learn  the  name  of  one  other  who  was  with  SL  Ckdr,  He  was  called 
84* 
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JmM9  .Anderson,  and  was  brother  to  the  chief  John  Morrisy  who,  S3  June, 
1793,  was  murdered  not  above  600  paces  from  Governor  Blounfs  house,  io 
Knoxville.  He  was  shot  by  some  unknown  oersona.  The  governor  ordered 
him  to  be  buried  in  the  burying-ground  or  the  white  people,  with  military 
honors.  A  procession  was  formed,  headed  by  himself  and  he  was  interred 
with  great  respect 

In  1793,  the  Spaniards  of  Louisiana  made  large  offeia  to  the  Chikaflaws,  to 
induce  them  to  forsake  the  Americans;  but  their  offers  were  treated  with 
contempt,  especially  by  Piomir^o, 

MusHAiiATUBEE  was  a  Chikasaw  chief^  with  whom  General  IxfayeUe 
became  acquainted  in  his  last  visit  to  this  country.  His  fiist  knowledge  of 
him,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  out  of  M,  Levcuseur's  work, 
''Lafatette  en  AMERiquE,"  &C.,  was  at  the  residence  of  the  ^sage  of 
Monticello." 

Muahalatubee,  and  Pushamata,  a  Chocktaw  chie^  already  mentioned,  were  at 
Washington  when  the  general  arrived  there,  in  Decemb!^*,  1824,  being  there 
at  the  meeting  of  congress,  according  to  custom,  with  many  other  chiefe, 
to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship,  receive  presents,  and  make  known  the 
wants  of  their  countrymen.  At  this  time  Jnushalatubee  made  the  following 
agreeable  speech  to  General  Lafaydtt. 

"  You  ar^  one  of  our  fathers.  You  have  fought  by  the  side  of  the  great 
WasMngUm,  We  will  receive  here  your  hand  as  that  of  a  friend  and  lather. 
We  have  always  walked  in  the  pure  feelings  of  peace,  and  it  is  this-  feeling 
which  has  caused  us  to  visit  you  here.  We  present  you  pure  hands — hands 
that  have  never  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  Americans.  We  live  in  a 
country  far  from  this,  where  the  sun  darts  his  perpendicular  rays  upon  u& 
We  have  had  the  French,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Enslish  for  neighbors ;  but 
now  we  have  only  the  Americans  j  in  the  midst  and  with  whom  we  live  aa 
friends  and  brothers." 

Then  Pushamata,  the  first  of  their  chiefs,  began  a  speech  in  his  turn,  and 
expressed  himself  in  these  words :  ^  There  has  passed  nearly  50  snows  since 
you  drew  the  sword  as  a  companion  of  fVashmgton,  With  him  you  have 
combated  the  enemies  of  America.  Thou  hast  generously  mingled  thy  blood 
with  that  of  the  enemy,  and  hast  proved  thy  devotedness  to  the  cause  which 
thou  defendedst.  After  thou  hadst  finished  that  war,  thou  hadst  returned 
into  thy  country,  and  now  thou  comest  to  revisit  that  land  where  thou  art 
honored  and  beloved  in  the  remembi'ance  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  peo- 
ple. Thou  seest  eveiy  where  the  children  of  those  for  whom  thou  nast 
defended  liberty,  crowd  around  thee,  and  press  thy  hands  with  filial  affection. 
We  have  heard  related  all  these  things  in  the  depths  of  the  distant  forests, 
and  our  hearts  have  been  ravished  with  a  desire  to  behold  thee.  We  are 
come,  we  have  pressed  thy  hand,  and  we  are  satisfied.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  we  have  seen  thee,*  and  it  will  probably  be  the  last  We  have  no  more 
to  add.    The  earth  will  part  us  forever." 

"  In  pronouncing  these  last  words,  the  old  Indian  had  in  his  manner  and 
voice  something  very  solemn.  He  seemed  agitated  by  some  sad  preeenti- 
ments.  We  heard  of  his  death  a  few  days  after ;  he  wob  taken  sick,  and 
died  before  he  could  set  out  to  return  to  his  ovm  people.  When  satisfied 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  caused  all  his  companions  to  be  assembled, 
and  he  desired  them  to  raise  him  up,  and  to  put  upon  him  all  his  ornaments, 
and  bring  to  him  his  arms,  that  his  death  ahould  be  that  of  a  man's.  He 
manifested  a  desire  that  at  his  interment  the  Americans  would  do  him  mili- 
tary honors,  and  that  they  would  discharge  cannon  over  his  grave.  They 
promised  him  that  it  should  be  done ;  be  then  talked  fi:eely  with  his  friends, 
and  expired  without  a  groan  in  the  midst  of  conversation.''  His  monument 
occupies  a  place  among  the  great  men  in  the  cemetery  at  Waahkigton.  Upon 
one  side  is  this  Inscription : — 

*  They  might  not  have  been  introduced  to  the  general  when  he  saw  them  at  Mr.  Jefferson's. 
M.  Levasseur  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  deputation,  "  A  leur  iiU  4iaient  deux  chefi  fue 
nous  aoions  vous  s'asseoir  unjour  h  la  table  de  M.  Jefferson,  pendant  notre  s^our  h  MontictUo, 
Je  Us  reconnus  i  leurs  oreilles  decot^es  en  tongues  Itanires,  garrdes  de  longues  Imnet  de 
jdomb," 
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^'PUSH-MA-TAHA,  A  ChOCTAW  CHIEF,  LIES  HEKE.  ThIS  MONUHEIVT  TO  HIS 
MEHOKT  IS  ERECTED  BT  HIS  BROTHER  CHIEFS,  WHO  WERE  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
HIM  IN  A  DEI.£aATION  FROM  THEIR  NATION  IN  THE  TEAR  1824,  TO  THE  GENERAL 
eOYERNMZNT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES." 

And  on  the  other : 

**  PU8H-MA-TAHA  WAS  A  WARRIOR  OF  GREAT  DISTINCTION.  He  WAS  WISE 
IN  COUNCIL,  ELOQUENT  IN  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  DEGREE  ;  AND  ON  ALL  OCCA- 
SIONS, AND  UNDER  ALL  CIRCUMSTANCES,  THE  WHITE  ICAN's   FRIEND.      He    DIED 

IN  Washington,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1834,  of  the  cramp,  in  the 
60th  tear  of  his  age." 

That  PftshanuxtOy  or  PushmakJuij  was  a  warrior,  has  been  said  In  the  late 
war  with  Eneland,  he  assisted  in  subduing  his  countrymen  at  the  south.  In 
General  Clc&ofnt^a  army  he  distinffuished  himself,  particularly  in  the  battle 
of  the  Holy  Ground,  (called  by  the  Indians  Eccanachaca,)  upon  the  Alabama 
Riyer,  80  miles  from  Fort  Claibome.  Here  the  celebratea  Wtathaford  re- 
sided, also  HiUishofo  the  prophet 

In  the  treaty  which  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Choktaus  held  with  the 
U.  S.  commissioners,  18  October,  1820,  **  at  the  trea^  ground,  in  said  nation, 
near  Doak's  Stand,  on  the  Natches  Road,"  the  following  passage  occurs: 
''Whereas  the  fiither  of  the  beloved  chief  Mushtdatubeey  of  tne  low^  towns, 
for  and  during  his  life,  did  receive  from  the  United  States  the  sum  of  150 
dollars,  annuaUy ;  it  is  hereby  stipulated,  that  his  son  and  successor,  Muahalor 
lubtt,  shall  annually  be  paid  the  same  amount  during  his  natural  life."  Hence 
it  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  without  further  investigation,  that  both  the  father 
and  son  had  rendered  tne  country  very  important  services. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  all  former  Indian  wars,  so  in  the  present,  every 
neighboring  Indian  is  viewed  with  distrust  No  sooner  had  the  present 
existing  Seminole  war  begun,  than,  by  report  at  least,  hundreds  of  the  Creeks 
were  leaving  their  country  for  Florida,  to  join  their  hostile  neighbors.  Early 
this  spring,  1836,  it  v^  reported  &r  and  wide  that  the  Chocktaws  had  taken 
up  the  hatchet  This  occasioned  a  national  council  to  be  called,  which 
assembled  on  the  12  May.  The  venerable  chief  Mushulatubee  was  present, 
and,  among  other  thines,  said,  **  B  makes  mv  heart  hUed  to  he  accused  of  this 
treachery,  when  it  is  well  knoum  I  and  my  tnbe  have  fouM  side  by  side  with 
Gen.  Wayne,  Jackson,  and  others^  against  the  Seminoles,  Creeks  and  British,^ 

HiLLisHAGO,  or  HILLIS  HADJO,  it  appears,  survived  General  JaxksmCs 
campaigns,  and,  not  long  after,  went  to  England,  still  hoping  to  gain  assist- 
ance from  that  nation  to  enable  him  to  operate  with  effect  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. He  was,  upon  his  return,  the  immediate  instigator  and  cause  of  the 
Seminole  war,  having  taken  up  his  residence  among  that  nation,  unable  to 
stay  longer  in  his  own  country.  The  belief  was  imposed  upon  him  by  some 
abandoned  English  traders,  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
for  the  restoration  of  their  country.  He  received  much  attention  while  in 
England,  and  some  encouragement,  but  nothing  absolute.  An  English 
journal  thus  mentions  his  arrival : — ^  The  sound  of  trumpets  announced  the 
approach  of  the  patriot  JVoncu,  who  fought  so  gloriously  in  our  cause  in 
America  during  the  late  war.  Being  drest  m  a  most  splendid  suit  of  red  and 
gold,  and  wearing  a  tomahawk  set  with  gold,  gave  him  a  highly  imposing 
appearance." 

He  received  large  presents  from  the  king's  stores,  but,  it  is  said,  that  of 
these  he  was  chiefly  defrauded  afterwards  by  the  notorious  fFooMne,  who, 
it  seems,  accompanied  him  in  his  travels.* 

About  the  ena  of  November,  or  beginning  of  December,  1817,  a  war  party 
of  Seminoles  captured  an  American,  and  conveyed  him  immediately  to  their 
principal  village,  called  Mikasauky.  Here  it  appears  dwelt  Fhmcis  and  his 
ramily.  The  American,  whose  name  was  M*Srimmon,  was  ordered  to  be 
immediately  burnt  to  death.    The  stake  was  set,  Jlf  J&iminon,  with  his  head 

*  Seminole  War  Dociunents,  p.  S3,  published  by  order  of  congreis. 
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rii8ved,  was  bound  to  it,  and  woo< 
iDdians  bad  finished  their  dance,  a 
daughter  of  the  chief^  named  MUly^  ^ 
with  a  sad  countenance,  flew  to  her 
be  would  spare  the  prisoner's  life ; 
PocahontaSf  she  showed  a  detennin 
consented  to  prolong  his  life  for  t 
be  could  not  sell  the  victim  for  a  cei 
pose  into  effect;  but  on  offering 
demanded  sum,  7^  gallons  of  rum, 
was  effected. . 

After  lYancia  fell  into  the  hand 
fiimily,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  sev 
the  Americans  at  St  Mark's.  The 
years  of  age,  was  treated  with  gr< 
aayed  the  life  of  JIPKrimmon.  Sb 
When  M*Krimmon  heard  of  her  bei 
himself  to  her  as  a  pajtner.  She 
satisfied  that  he  was  prompted  t( 
sense  of  the  supposed  obligation  of 

Mikasauky  was  the  chief  rendez^ 
at  least  a  century  by  the  name  o 
by  the  French,  and  the  Anglo- Ar 
the  use  of  the  same  name  in  Frc 
their  quarters,  were  called  Red  St 
practice  of  setting  up  poles  or  stic. 
was  only  when  they  intended  war 
tice,  supposed  these  poles  were  p; 
liberty  poles.  Mikasauky,  now  R 
Lake. 

HORNOTUM  ED,  or  as  Gen 
an  old  Red  Stick,**  was  another 
was  at  Foul  Town  in  the  begir 
thence,  he  repaired  to  Mikasau 
mouth  of  the  Apalachicola  on  the 
the  supply  of  the  garrison,  wer 
Lieutenant  Scott  was  despatched 
The  old  chief  HomoUim^  who  I: 
by  a  detachment  of  General  Gaii 
concealed  themselves  in  the  bai 
and  his  men  returned,  they  fired 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  to 
the  soldiers  had  been  lefl  for  th> 
same  number  of  women  and  sic 
bands  ofHomotlimed  and  his  wa 
sides  of  the  boat,  took  off  their  e 
tbey  exhibited  them  upon  their 
chief  and  his  companion,  HtUi 
their  lives  for  this  massacre. 

The  Mikasauky  town  veas  soc 
had  all  fled,  their  red  pole  was  I 
which  were  recognized  as  havi? 
At  length  a  vessel  cruising  near 
the  escape  of  the  Indians  in  tl 
decoyed  on  board  the  famous 
These  the  Americans  hanged  w- 
NEAMATHLA  was  a  warric 
with  Great  Britain.    He  was  a  •* 
previous  to  that  war  we  have  nc- 
upon  a  good  estate,  at  Tallabase. 

improvement    This,  in  1823,  f^eamu***^,  K^«*«m  «* 
nation,  gave  up,  with  other  lands,    i^^  ^^^  benen 
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trea^  wfaieh  tbev  made  with  its  agents  at  Moultrie  Creek,  in  Florida,  on  the 
18  September  of  that  year. 

In  an  ad^ional  article  of  said  treaty,  we  read — *^  Whereas  JVea  McUhiOi 
^ohn  Bfeimt,  Tusld  Hcjo^  MuttaAo  King,  EnuMochu,  and  EconeK^timimy  six 
of  the  principal  chie&  of  the  Florida  Indians,  and  parties  to  the  treaty  to 
which  this  article  has  been  annexed,  have  warmly  appealed  to  the  commis- 
sioners  for  permission  to  remain  in  the  district  of  country  now  inhabited  by 
them,  and  in  consideration  of  their  friendly  disposition,  and  past  services  to 
the  U.  States,"  it  was  agreed  that  JSTeamathla  and  his  followers  should  have 
four  square  miles,  embracing  Tuphulga  village,  on  Rocky  Comfort  Creek ; 
Blovml  and  Htyo  a  tract  on  Apalachicola  River ;  MuUato  Emg  and  Emathlochee 
upon  the  same  river;  and  Aconchatifnico  on  the  Chatahoochie.  With  JWo- 
maifda  there  settled  90  men ;  with  Blount,  43 ;  MuUato  King,  30 ;  with  EmaUi- 
lochu,  28 ;  with  Econchaiimico,  38 :  the  other  Florida  Indians,  by  the  same 
treaty,  were  to  remove  to  the  Amazura,  or  Ouithlacooche  river,  upon  the 
[icniotfula  of  Florida. 

But  whether  ''the  other  Florida  Indians"  had  any  hand  in  making  this 
treaty,  does  not  appear,  though  from  afler  circumstances,  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  diey  had.  Hence  two  &cts  are  duly  to  be  considered  concerning 
this  transaction,  as  they  have  led  to  fatal  mistakes :  one  is,  as  it  concerns  the 
number  of  the  Seminoles ;  and  it  will  be  asked,  Were  their  numbers  greatly 
underrated,  that  it  might  seem  that  those  who  xnade  the  treaty  were  the  most 
important  part  of  the  nation  ?  If  this  problem  come  out  ^rmative,  then, 
I  say,  thig  mistake,  or  imiposition  upon  tne  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  9l  fatal  one.  The  other  fact  or  circumstance  resolves  itself  into 
another  problem,  but  not  more  difficult  of  solution  than  the  other.  It  may  be 
thus  stated :  Had  these  few  chie&  otiy  authority  to  stipulate  for,  or  bind  any 
others  but  themselves  ?  If  not,  where  is  the  obligation  for  them  to  leave 
their  countiy  and  habitations  ?  But  I  forbear  to  pursue  this  subject  fiirther 
in  this  place,  and  will  return  to  ^eamathia. 

The  United  States  a^eed  by  the  same  treaty  to  award  500  dollars  to  JVeth 
maUiia,  as  a  compensation  for  the  improvements  abandoned  by  him,  as  well 
as  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  removaL 

A  word  more  of  the  countrymen  of  JVeamathk^  who  emigrated  to  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  before  we  proceed  to  other  subjects.  *^  The 
land,"  says  Mr.  fflUiamB,*  to  which  they  are  ^kgaUy  hamahed,  consists  of  dry 
sand  ridges  and  interminable  swamps,  almost  wholly  unfit  for  cultivation ; 
where  it  has  cost  the  U.  States  more  than  their  land  was  worth  to  support  them. 
They  are  now  in  a  starving  condition;  they  have  killed  the  stock  of  the 
American  settlers,  in  every  part  of  the  territory,  to  support  themselves, 
already ;  and  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  their  situation  becoming  im- 
proved.^ What  is  calculated  to  add  to  their  miserable  condition,  is  the  limits 
within  which  they  are  restricted ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  nearer  than  within 
15  miles  of  the  sea.  A  earrison  was  established  at  Tampa  to  supply  them  with 
necessaries,  and  keep  ttiem  in  order.  Recent  events,  however,  had  consid- 
erably changed  their  condition  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
tressing war,  and  they  are  found  much  more  numerous,  and  far  better  of^  as 
to  resources,  than  was  supposed  they  could  be. 

A  chief!  whom  the  whites  called  Peter  M^^fueen,  has  been  incidentally 
mentioned,  in  our  account  of  the  Creek  war.  His  Indian  name  was  Talmu- 
cHEs  Hatcho,  and  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Tukabatofaie.  In  1814  he  fled 
before  the  Americans  under  General  Jackson,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Florida,  and  was  among  others  declared  an  outlaw.  In  1817  he  was  chief  of 
the  Tallapoosiea,  and  resided  upon  the  Oklokne  or  Okoloknee  River,  and  was 
styled  ^an  old  Red  Stick."  He  was  one  of  the  12  Creek  chiefs  who  gave  Mr. 
Juexandar  MnUhnott  power  of  attorney  to  manage  their  affairs.  This  was  done 
on  the  17  June,  1817.  He  vras  a  chief  of  consequence,  possessed  a  valuable 
property,  in  lands  and  negroes.  His  effects  were  seized  upon  as  lawful  booty, 
about  the  time  of  his  escape  from  Tukabatchie.  A  half-breed,  by  the  name 
of  Bameiff  shared  10  negroes  that  had  belon^d  to  him,  and  a  chief  called 

*  Account  of  Florida,  72,  73. 
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Auchi-hatchey  alias  Colond,  had  20  more.  To  the  persons  who  had  made 
plunder  of  his  slaves,  he  protested,  tliey  could  have  no  claim  upon  him,  and 
that  he  had  never  injured  them.  He  therefore  applied  to  Mr.  12,  ^MfuUmaUj 
to  intercede  with  the  officer  at  the  United  States  mintary  post,  Fort  Gaines,  for 
some  relief;  this  he  did  in  a  very  respectful  letter,  but  with  what  success,  we 
are  as  vet  unprepared  to  speak. 

KING^PAINE  was  a  chief  who  might  have  demanded  early  attention,  but 
who,  not  having  been  very  conspicuous  but  in  a  single  afSiir,  has  been  de^- 
red  to  this  place.  Early  in  181^,  at  die  head  of  sundry  bands  of  Seminoles 
and  negroes,  who  had  nm  away  from  their  American  masters,  JRng-paine 
issued  forth  in  quest  of  blood  and  plunder.  There  were  several  other  chie& 
at  the  same  time,  (among  whom  Boio-legs  *  was  conspicuous,)  who  assisted  in 
making  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  Whether  either  or  both  of  the 
above-named  chieft  commanded  the  daring  party,  who,  on  11  September, 
1812,  attacked  and  defeated  a  small  force  under  Captain  fVUliams,  we  are  not 
certain ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  commanded  a  large  force  soon  afler,  when 
General  Aetoman  marched  against  them,  and  fbugbt  him  with  deeperation. 
Captain  ffUUama,  with  about  20  men,  was  c<Hivoyuig  some  loaded  wagons 
towards  Davis  Creek,  and  when  within  about  10  miles  of  their  destination, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians  and  negroes,  supposed  to  be  50  in 
number.  Although  the  whites  were  few,  they  protracted  the  fight  until  all 
their  ammunition  was  expended,  their  captain  mortally  wounded,  and  mx 
others  slightly.  They  then  effected  a  retreat,  leavine  their  wagons  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Two  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and,  it  was  sup- 
posed, a  much  greater  number  of  the  enem^r. 

Expecting  a  force  would  be  soon  sent  against  them,  King-faint^  with  Ba/uh- 
lega  as  his  lieutenant,  marched  out  €rom  the  Lotchway  towns,  at  the  head  of 
l50  warriors,  as  was  supposed.  They  were  not  disappointed  vrith  regard  to  a 
force  being  sent  against  them,  for  in  the  mean  time  General  JVetrman,f  of  the 
Georgia  volunteers,  marched  with  117  men  to  destroy  the  Lotchway  townsL 
When  he  had  arrived  within  about  six  miles,  he  fell  m  with  the  Indians,  all 
of  whom  were  mounted.  It  appears  the  parties  met  unexpectedly,  and  no 
time  was  lost  on  either  side  in  preparing  for  battle.  Having  dismounted,  the 
Indians  advanced  a  few  paces,  hopmg  thereby  to  intimidate  their  adversaries; 
but  JSTamnany  at  die  same  time,  ordered  his  men  to  charoe,  which  being 
promptly  obeyed,  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight  The  batue-ground,  being 
skirted  with  swamps  upon  three  sides,  was  advantageous  for  the  operations  of 
tiie  Indians ;  nevertheless,  before  gaining  these  coverts,  a  well-directed  fire 
stopped  the  flight  of  many,  among  whom  vras  FRw-pame  himself^  and  Bow- 
legs was  severely  wounded;  but  tliis  was  only  the  commencement  of  tbe 
fight ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  fall  of  the  great  chief  known  among  his  men, 
than  they  returned  and  charged  in  their  turn,  but  were  again  forced  to  fly, 
leaving  the  body  of  their  leader  in  the  hands  of  the  whites.  This,  more  than 
any,  or  all  considerations  together,  wrought  up  their  minds  to  desperation, 
and  they  determined  on  its  recovery,  or  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  attempt; 
and  they  accordingly  returned  again  to  the  charge,  which,  it  is  said,  was  met 
with  finnness  by  the  whites,  who,  after  encountering  several  shocks,  again 
succeeded  in  routing  them ;  but  they  immediately  returned  again,  with  greater 
fury  than  before,  and  with  greater  success ;  for  they  obliged  the  Americans  to 
give  ground  in  their  turn,  and  after  some  time  vaent  in  this  most  desperate 
work,  they  succeeded  in  recovering  the  body  of  J^ng-pamtf  and  carried  it  off. 
Their  loss  in  the  several  charges  was  unknown,  but  supposed  by  the  whites  to 
have  been  about  30 ;  while,  on  their  own  side,  they  rep<Mt  but  one  killed  and 
nine  wounded.  This  %ht  was  on  the  26  September,  and  lasted  about  four 
hours. 


*  To  a  dwament  exhibited  is  the  trial  of  Arbvthnott  and  Atnbrister,  his  name  is  signed 
BoLKCK.  This  was  probably  his  real  name,  which  required  bat  a  slight  corruption  to  change 
it  into  Bow-Ugs. 

t  TVUwwon  (Hist  War,  51)  writes  this  officer's  name  Nnonan;  but  Bramuaif  Perkimt  aad 
Braekemidgef  all  write  it  as  in  tbe  text.    There  is  a  town  in  Florida  called 
where  a  newspaper  is  printed. 
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The  'vrhites  were  greatly  digtiowod  after  this  fight,  for  the  Indiana  were 
reinforced,  and  liaraased  them  until  the  4  October,  when  the^  gaye  up  the 
business  and  retired.  General  ^eumum,  having  thrown  up  a  slight  work,  was 
able  to  prevent  being  entirely  cut  off,  and  at  length  retreated  out  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Indians  did  not  give  up  the  siege  until  they  had  been  pretty  severely 
cut  up.  The  whites,  by  concealing  themselves  on  the  night  of  the  3d,  made 
them  believe  they  had  abandoned  meir  fort ;  and  they  came  up  to  it  in  a  body 
without  apprehending  danger ;  when  on  a  sudden  they  received  a  most  deadly 
/ire,  and  immediately  fled. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  some  revolutionary  and  other  matters. 
The  Cherokees  had  engaged  not  to  operate  with  the  British,  towards  the  close 
of  the  war ;  and  what  is  very  singular,  all  the  time  that  the  greatest  successes 
attended  the  British  arms,  they  strictly  adhered  to  their  engagement ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  fortune  of  war  had  changed,  and  the  Americans  had  become 
masters  of  nearly  all  the  country,  that  many  of  the  ill-fated  Indians,  instigated, 
no  doubt,  by  abandoned  white  desperadoes,  fell  upon  the  settlement  called 
Ninety  Six,  killing  many  persons,  and  burning  several  houses.  Upon  thisi 
General  Pickens  took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  mounted  men,  and  in 
about  ^ve  weeks  following  the  10  September,  1781,*  finished  this  Cherokee 
war,  in  which  40  Indians  were  killed,  13  towns  destroyed,  and  a  great  number 
of  men,  women  and  children  taken  prisoners,  f  A  white  man  by  the  name  of 
fVaters  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  prime  mover  of  the  Indians,  who  with 
a  few  of  them  fled  through  the  Creek  country  into  Florida,  and  made  good 
their  escape. 

On  17  October,  12  chiefs  and  200  warriora  met  General  Pickens  at  Long 
Swamp  Creek,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Georgia  acquired  a 
large  accession  of  territory.  | 

We  have  next  to  relate  the  bold  exploits  of  a  Creek  warrior,  of  the  came 
Gtaisters^,  §  The  British  held  possession  of  Savannah,  in  June,  1782;  and 
General  Wayne  was  sent  there  to  watch  their  motions.  On  the  21  May,  Col- 
onel Broum  marched  out  of  Savannah  to  meet,  according  to  appointment, 
a  band  of  Indians  under  Emistessigo^  or  Gurisiersigo.  But  some  difficulty 
among  the  Indians  had  delayed  their  march,  and  the  movement  ofBnwn  was 
disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Greneral  fVayne,  by  a  bold  manoeuvre,  cut  off  his 
retreat,  fell  upon  him  at  midnight,  killed  40  of  his  men,  took  20  prisoners,  and 
the  rest  escaped  only  under  cover  of  darkness.  In  this  fight  fVayne  would 
not  permit  a  gtm  to  be  fired,  and  the  execution  was  efiected  wholly  with  the 
aword  and  bayonet ;  the  flints  having  been  previously  taken  from  the  soldiers* 
guns. 

Meanwhile,  EmisUssigo  was  traversing  the  whole  transverse  extent  of  Greor- 
gia,  (strange  as  it  may  seem,)  without  being  discovered,  except  by  two  boys, 
who  were  taken  and  killed.  It  was  the  24  June,  however,  before  be  arrived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  General  IVaynty  who  was  encamped  about  five  miles 
from  Savannah.  Wayne  did  not  expect  an  attack,  especially  by  Indians,  and 
consequently  was  completely  surprised.  But  being  well  seconded  by  his 
officere,  and  happily  resorting  to  his  favorite  plan  of  fightinff,  extricated  him- 
self from  imminent  danger,  and  put  the  Indians  to  flight,  after  a  hard-fought 
battle. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Indian  chief,  though  simple,  was  wise ;  but  in  its 
execution  he  lost  some  time,  which  was  fatu  to  him.  He  captured  two  of 
Waynes  cannon,  and  while  endeavoring  to  turn  them  upon  the  Americans^ 
^cy  had  time  to  rally.  And,  as  the  sword  and  bayonet  were  only  used  by 
^em,  no  chance  was  left  the  Indians  to  take  advantage  of  position  fit)m  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  of  their  adversaries.  If  Wayne  merited  censure  for  being 
taken  thus  unprepared,  he  deserved  it  quite  as  much  for  exposing  hunself  in 
^«  fight  beyond  what  prudence  required ;  but  more  than  all,  for  putting  to 
aeath  12  prisoners  who  nad  been  decoved  into  his  power,  after  the  fight. 

The  severest  part  of  the  action  was  fought  at  the  cannons.  Ennstessi^o  was 
"yh  to  relinquish  such  valuable  trophies,  and  he  did  it  only  with  his  life. 

*  Johuon*»  Life  of  Oreerif  ii.  347.  t  ^^«  Memoirs,  382,  383. 

t  Jofotaon'M  Life  of  Oreen^  it.  348. 

9  ^.    Dr.  Holmei  writes  EmUtessigo     Annals,  ii.  310. 
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Seventeen  of  his  warriors  fell  by  his  side,  besides  bis  white  guMes.  He 
received  a  spear  and  two  bayonets  in  his  body  befbre  he  fell,  and  encouraged 
his  warriors  to  the  last  When  he  besan  to  faint,  he  retired  a  few  steps,  and 
calmly  layinff  himself  down,  breathed  his  last  without  a  groan  or  struggle. 

This  chief  was  six  feet  three  inches  high,  weighing  about  230  pouncb,  bear- 
ing a  manly  and  expressive  countenance,  and  S)  years  of  age ;  and  Gheneral 
Im  adds,  "  Gwisterngo  died,  as  he  had  lived,  the  renowned  warrior  of  the 
Overhill  Creeks."  In  this  singular  affiiir  but  12  Americans  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  plunder  taken  from  the  Indians  were  117  packhorses, 
laden  with  peltry.  Exertions  were  made  to  capture  those  warriors  that  es- 
caped from  the  attack  on  WaynA^9  camp,  but  so  well  did  they  understand  the 
country,  that  not  one  of  them  was  taken. 

Although  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  will  introduce  here  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  for  temperance  that  we  have  met  with  among  the  Indians.  This 
person,  though  a  Creek,  was  a  descendant,  by  his  own  account,  of  the  renown- 
ed Grangtda.  His  name  was  Ont^hkcdlydaimcu-grangulakopak,  All  we  know 
of  his  history,  can  be  told  in  a  few  words,  and  but  for  one  speech  of  his  vd^iich 
happened  to  be  preserved,  even  his  name  we  had  never  pernaps  heard.  That 
he  lived  in  1748,  and  was  eminent  for  his  good  morals,  except  the  speech, 
befi)re  mentioned,  is  all  we  know  of  him.  As  to  the  speech,  which  is  so  tiighly 
extolled,  it  has,  like  numerous  others,  we  are  of  opinion,  passed  through  too 
many  hands  to  be  considered  by  all  who  may  meet  with  it  as  genuine ;  never- 
theless, throwing  aside  all  the  unmeaning  verbiage  with  which  it  is  encumbered, 
on  Indian  speecn  might  remain  that  would  be  read  with  pleasure.  As  it  stands 
in  the  work  before  us,*  its  length  excludes  it  from  our  pages,  and  we  shall  select 
but  few  sentences.  It  was  delivered  in  a  great  council  of  the  Creek  nation, 
and  taken  down  in  short  hand  by  some  white  present,  and  about  four  years 
after  came  into  the  hands  of  an  agent  of  Sir  WuMam  Johnson^  thence  into  the 
hands  of  sundry  others. 

**  Fathers,  Brethren,  ANn  Courtrthen. — ^We  are  met  to  delibemte. 
Upon  what  ? — ^Upon  no  less  a  subject,  than  whether  we  shall,  or  shall  not  be  a 
people ! "  "I  do  not  stand  up,  O  countrymen !  to  propose  the  plans  of  war, 
or  to  direct  the  sage  experience  of  this  assembly  in  the  regulation  of  our  alli- 
ances: your  wisdom  renders  this  unnecessary  for  me." — "The  traitor,  or 
rather  the  tyrant,  I  arraign  before  jou,  O  Creeks !  is  no  native  of  our  soil ;  but 
rather  a  luncinff  miscreant,  an  emissary  of  the  evil  principle  of  darkness.  ^Tis 
that  pernicious  liquid,  which  our  pretended  white  FRiEfms  artfully  introduced, 
and  so  plentifully  pour  in  among  us ! " — ^  O,  ye  Creeks !  when  I  thunder  in 
your  ears  this  denunciation ;  that  if  this  cup  of  perdition  continues  to  rule 
among  us,  with  sway  so  intemperate,  te  will  cease  to  be  a  nation  !  Ye  wiU 
have  neither  heads  to  direct,  nor  hands  to  protect  you. — While  this  diabolical 
juice  undermines  all  the  powers  of  your  bodies  and  minds,  with  inoffensive 
zeal,  the  warrior's  enfeebled  arm  will  draw  the  bow,  or  launch  the  spear  in  the 
day  of  batde.  In  the  day  of  council^  when  national  safety  stands  suspended 
on  the  lips  of  the  hoary  sachem,  he  will  shake  his  head  with  uncollected  spirits, 
and  drivel  the  babblings  of  a  second  childhood." 

The  above,  though  not  a  third  of  the  speech,  contains  chief  of  all  that  was 
intended  to  be  conveyed  in  several  pages.  A  true  Indian  speech  need  not 
here  be  presented  to  show  the  difference  of  st^le  between  them ;  but  as  we 
have  a  very  good  one,  by  the  famous  Creek  chief.  Bio- warrior,  not  elsewhere 
noticed,  it  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader.  It  was  delivered  at  the  time  Gen- 
eral Jackson  vras  treating  with  the  Creeks,  about  the  close  of  the  last  war  with 
England,  and  was  in  reference,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  conditions  demanded  of 
the  vanquished.  And,  although  Big-warrior  vras  the  fi-ieiid  of  the  Americans, 
yet  he  now  felt  for  his  countrymen,  and  after  saying  many  other  tfaingB^  con- 
cluded as  follows : — 

**  The  president,  our  fiither,  advises  us  to  honesty  and  fairness,  and  proimna 

■ —  —  -  -  I  -  -  -    —  ■  _      ■       ^__,_, ^ --^ 

*  Senoons,  &c.,  by  Reverend  WUHem  SmUh. 
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that  justiee  shall  be  done :  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  be !  I  made  this  war, 
which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  my  country,  that  the  treaty  entered  into  a  long 
time  a^o,  with  father  Washington,  might  not  be  broken.  To  his  friendly 
arm  I  hold  fast  I  will  never  break  that  bright  chain  of  friendship  we  made 
together,  and  which  bound  us  to  stand  to  the  U.  States.  He  was  a  father  to 
the  Muscogee  people ;  and  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the  people  beneath  the 
sun.  His  talk  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  There  sits  the  agent  he  sent  among 
us.  Never  has  he  broken  the  treaty.  He  has  lived  with  us  a  long  time.  He 
Las  seen  our  children  bom,  who  now  have  children.  By  his  direction,  cloth 
was  wove,  and  clothes  were  made,  and  spread  through  our  country  ;  but  the 
Red  Sticks  came,  and  destroyed  all; — we  have  none  now.  Hwrd  is  our 
situation ;  and  you  ought  to  consider  it.  I  state  what  all  the  nation  knows : 
nothing  wiH  I  keep  secret. — ^There  stands  the  little  warrior.  While  we  were 
seeking  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  murders  that  had  been  committed,  he 
proved  a  mischief-maker ;  he  went  to  the  Bntish  on  the  lakes ;  he  came  back, 
and  brouffht  a  package  to  the  frontiers,  which  increased  the  murders  here. 
This  conduct  has  already  made  the  war  party  to  suffer  greatly ;  but,  although 
almost  destroyed,  they  will  not  yet  open  their  eyes,  but  are  still  led  away  by 
the  British  at  Pensacola.  Not  so  with  us.  We  were  rational,  and  had  our 
senses.  We  yet  are  so.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  our  father  beyond  the 
waters  encouraged  us  to  join  him,  and  we  did  so.  We  had  no  sense  then. 
The  promises  he  made  were  never  kept.  We  were  young  and  foolish,  and 
fought  with  him.  The  British  can  no  more  persuade  us  to  do  wrong.  They 
have  deceived  us  once,  and  can  do  it  no  more.  You  are  two  great  people. 
If  you  go  to  war,  we  will  have  no  concern  in  it ;  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight 
We  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  every  nation.  If  they  offer  me  arms,  I  will  sav 
to  them,  You  put  me  in  danger,  to  war  against  a  people  bom  in  our  own  lancL 
They  shall  never  force  us  into  danger.  You  shall  never  see  that  our  chiefi 
are  boys  in  council,  who  will  be  forced  to  do  any  thing.  1  talk  thus,  knowing 
that  father  Washington  advised  us  never  to  interfere  in  wars.  He  told  ua 
that  those  in  peace  were  the  happiest  people.  He  told  us,  that  if  an  enemy 
attacked  him,  ne  had  warriors  enough,  and  did  not  wish  his  red  children  to 
help  him.  If  the  British  advise  us  to  any  thing,  I  will  tell  you — not  hide  it 
fix>m  you.    If  they  say  we  must  fight,  I  will  tell  them.  No." 

He  had  previously  spoken  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  of  the  sufierings  it 
had  brought  upon  them,  but  asked  indulgence  from  compassion.  The  fine 
tract  of  country,  now  the  state  of  Alabama,  was  ar^ed  for  by  Shdokta^  another 
famous  chief,  who  had  large  claims  on  the  whites,  but  Jackson  would  not 
concede.  This  chief  had  rendered  them  the  greatest  services  in  the  war,  and 
appealed  to  JackaotCa  feelings,  by  portraying  the  dangers  thev  had  passed 
together,  and  his  faithfulness  to  him  in  the  most  trying  scenes ;  but  all  availed 
nothing. 

Bio  Warriok  was  a  conspicuous  chief  for  many  years.  In  1821,  one  of  his 
nation  undertook  to  accompany  a  Mr.  Lucas  as  a  giude,  and  killed  liim  by  the 
way.  Complaint  was  immediately  made  to  Big-warriary  who  ordered  him 
to  bo  executed  without  delay.  In  1624  he  was  the  most  noted  among  die 
opposens  of  the  missionaries.  In  this  it  was  thought  he  was  influenced  by  the 
Indian  agents,  which  opinion  was  perhaps  strengthened  from  the  fact  tfiat  a 
sub-agent.  Captain  Walker,  had  married  his  daughter.  He  was  head  chief  of 
the  nation  when  General  JkTIniosk  forfeited  his  life  by  breaking  the  law  of 
the  nation  in  selling  a  part  of  the  Creek  country.  The  troubles  of  his  nation 
bavinff  brought  him  to  Washington,  at  the  head  of  a  delegation,  he  fell  sick 
and  died  there,  8  March,  1825.*  He  was  a  man  of  colossal  stature,  and  pro^ 
portionate  physical  powers ;  and  it  is  said  "  his  mind  was  as  colossal  as  his 
body,"  and  that  he  nad  done  much  towards  improving  the  condition  of  his 
GOtmtrymen.    He  had  a  son  named  Tuskehenaha, 

*  NUet^$  Register,  zzviii.  48. — ^By  a  passaire  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  coogreu  oa 
tlie  Creek  affiiirt  in  1827,  it  wouM  teem  laal  J^g-wanriar  died  m  eviy  m  February. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

Qrounds  of  tne  Seminole  War — Circumstanceg  of  those  Indians  misunderstood — Just- 
ness of  the  War — ^Nxamathla  deposed — Dreaties — Of  Moultrie  Creek — Payne's 
Landing — Council  ai  Camp  King — Is  broken  up  by  Osceola — It  is  renewed^  and  a 
party  agree  to  emigraU~-Oscitoj.k'%  oppositionr^Is  seized  and  put  in  irons — 
Feigns  a  submission  and  is  released — Executes  an  agreement  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  whites — ThephysicAl  condition  of  the  Indians, 

HAYiNe,  in  a  former  chapter  of  this  our  fourth  book,  given  many  of  the 
necessaiy  particulars  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  former  Florida  war,  it 
will  not  be  necessaiy  here  to  repeat  the  same,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed 
at  once  to  a  notice  of  the  grounds  of  the  present  war  with  the  Indians  in  that 
region. 

It  has  been  formerly  said,  that  nearly  all  the  Indian  wars  have  the  t»aiiie 
origin ;  and,  on  attentively  examining  the  subject,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
remark  has  much  of  truth  in  it.  The  Seminoles  of  Florida  have  been  found 
quite  different  from  what  they  had  been  supposed.  Every  body  had  consid- 
ered them  a  mere  outcast  remnant,  too  much  enfeebled  by  their  proximity  to 
the  whites,  to  be  in  the  least  dreaded  in  a  war.  Indeed,  such  couchiaion  was 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  accounts  which  were  circulated  among  intelli* 
gent  people ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  people  have  always  been  misinformed 
on  the  subject,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ignorance  of  their  informers.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  misinformation  should  be  circulated,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  very  agents  who  lived  among  them,  and  those  who  made  treaties  with 
them,  could  not  give  any  satisfactory  account  as  to  their  numbers  or  other 
circumstances.  General  Jackson^  in  1817  and  18,  made  an  easy  matter  of 
ravaging  a  part  of  Florida.  His  bein^  opposed  but  by  very  few  Indians,  led 
to  the  l^lief^  that  there  were  but  few  m  the  country.  The  war  of  1814  was 
then  too  fresh  in  their  recollections  to  suffer  them  to  adventure  too  much,  and 
the  probability  is,  that  but  few  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  a  war  again 
so  soon.  Hence,  one  of  two  conclusions  must  now  evidently  be  fixed  upon, — 
either  that  the  Seminole  Indians  were  much  more  numerous,  20  vears  ag^o, 
than  what  was  supposed,  or  that  they  have  increased  veiy  cx>n8ideraD]y  within 
that  time.    For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  both  conclusions  are  correct. 

When  we  are  told,  that  at  such  a  time,  and  such  a  place,  commissioners 
of  the  United  States  government  met  a  delegation  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Southern  Indians,  and  made  a  treaty,  the  articles  of  wnich  were  satisfactory 
to  the  Indians,  two  or  three  queries  present  themselves  for  solution ;  as,  by 
what  means  have  the  chiefs  been  got  together ;  what  other  chiefs  and  princi- 
pal  men  are  there  belonging  to  such  a  nation,  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
business  of  the  treaty.  Anxious  to  effect  their  object,  commissioners  have 
sometime^  practised  unwarrantable  means  to  obtain  it ;  especially  in  encour- 
aging sales  of  territory  by  a  minority  of  chiefi,  or  gaining  their  consent  to  a 
removal  by  presents. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  war,  the  number  of  Seminole  warriors  was 
reckoned,  by  persons  upon  the  spot,  at  SMXK) ;  but  they  have  generally,  since 
that  period,  been  rated  higher.  But  it  is  my  opinion,  that  2000  able  men,  led 
bv  such  a  chief  as  Osceola  has  proved  himself  to  be,  are  amplv  sufiicient  to  do 
aU  that  has  been  done  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  Florida,  m  1835  and  6. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  among  discerning  people,  of  the  justness  of 
the  oresent  war,  as  it  appears  to  me ;  nevertheless,  however  unju^y  created, 
on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  most  efficient  measures  should  have  been  taken, 
in  its  earliest  stages,  for  its  suppression ;  because,  the  sooner  it  is  ended,  the 
fewer  will  be  the  sacrifices  of  lives ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  concomitant  suffer- 
ings  of  individuals,  and  destructions  of  property.  It  has  been  frequently 
a^ed,  what  the  executive  and  the  congress  of  the  nation  have  been  about  all 
this  time !  A  few  soldiere  have  been  sent  to  Florida  at  a  time ;  some  have 
been  cut  off,  and  the  services  of  othere  rendered  abortive,  by  some  childish 
bickerings  among  their  officera  about  **  precedency  of  rank."    But  whose  fault 
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it  18  that  those  officers  should  have  been  there  under  commissionB  or  in- 
structions of  such  a  nature  as  to  set  them  in  such  an  awkwsjrd  position  in 
respect  to  each  other,  I  >¥ill  not  take  upon  me  to  state,  the  facts  being  of 
sufficient  notoriety. 

A  writer  has  given  the  following  facts  relative  to  the  Seminoles  recently, 
and,  as  they  are  suited  to  my  course  of  remarks,  I  give  them  in  his  own 
words : — **  Shortly  after  the  cession,  [of  Florida  to  the  U.  S.]  a  treaty  was 
made  by  which  the  Seminoles  consented  to  relinquish  by  far  the  better  part 
of  their  lands,  and  retire  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, — a  quarter  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  pine  barrens  of  the  worst  description,  and  terminating 
towards  the  south  in  unexplored  and  impassable  marshea  When  the  time 
came  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  old  JSTeha  MatUoj  the  head  of  the  tribe, 
thought  it  savored  too  much  of  the  cunning  and  whiskey  of  the  white  man, 
and  summoned  his  warriors  to  resist  it  Uov.  Duval,  who  succeeded  Gen. 
Jackson  in  the  chief  magistracy  of  this  territory,  broke  in  upon  his  war  council, 
deposed  the  war  leaders,  and  elevated  the  peace  party  to  the  chieftaincies. 
The  Seminoles  retired  peaceably  to  the  territory  assigned  them,  and  old  JV^Aa 
MotOUa  retired  to  the  Creeks,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
chief." 

The  next  erent  of  considerable  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Seminoles,  is 
the  treaty  of  Paym^s  Landing,  Of  this  affiiir  I  am  able  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  principal  agent  m  it,  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  The  individual 
to  whom  I  refer,  (xenerS  fVUey  Thompaon,  will  >  be  particularly  noticed  here- 
after, from  the  melancholy  fate  which  ne  met  in  the  progress  or  this  war. 

I  have,  in  a  previous  chapter,  spoken  of  the  treaty  at  Moultrie  Creek ;  but, 
before  going  into  the  particulars  of  that  at  Payne's  Landing,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  few  additional  observations.  The  Indians  who  consented  to 
that  treaty,  by  such  consent  agreed  *^  to  come  under  the  protection  of  the  U. 
States^  to  ^ive  up  their  possessions,  and  remove  to  certain  restricted  boundaries 
in  the  territory,  the  extreme  point  of  which  was  not  to  be  nearer  than  15  miles 
to  the  sea  coast  of  the  Giilf  of  Mexico.  For  any  losses  to  which  they  might 
be  subjected  by  their  removal,  the  government  agreed  to  make  liberal  donations, 
also  to  provide  implements  of  husbandry,  schools,  &c^  and  pay  an  annuity  of 
5000  dollars  for  ^  years ;  besides  which  there  were  presents  of  com,  meat, 
&c  &c.  It  was  required  of  the  Indians  that  they  should  prevent  absconding 
daves  from  taking  refuge  among  them,  and  they  were  to  use  all  proper  exer- 
tions to  apprehend  and  deliver  me  same  to  their  proper  ov^mers." 

Our  account  next  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  harmony  which  existed  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  very  great,  and  that  the  Indians  were  so  well 
satisfied  with  its  provisions,  ''that  they  had  a  clause  expressly  inserted,  by 
which  the  United  States  agent,  Major  Gad,  Humphreys^  and  the  interpreter, 
Bicharda,  were  to  have  each  one  mile  square,  in  fee  simple,  as  a  mark  of  the 
confidence  they  reposed  in  these  officers  of  the  government." 

Before  this  treaty  was  carried  into  eftect,  the.  Indians  were  intruded  upon, 
and  they  gradually  began  to  be  rather  slow  in  the  delivery  of  the  runaway 
negroes.  Clamors  were  therefore  loud  against  them,  and  difficulties  followed 
in  quick  succession,  for  several  years.  At  length  it  was  determined  that  the 
Seminoles  should  be,  somehow  or  other,  got  out  of  Florida,  and  the  treaty  of 
Payne's  Landing  was  cot  up  for  this  object. 

Accx>rdingly,  in  18§2,  on  the  9th  of  May,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  *^  on 
Ocklawaha  River,  known  by  the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing, 
by  which  they  stipulated  to  relinauish  all  their  possessions  in  Florida,  and 
emigrate  to  the  country  allotted  to  the  Creeks,  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  in  con- 
sideration of  which  the  government  was  to  pay  15,400  dollars,  on  their  arrival 
at  their  new  home,  and  give  to  each  of  the  warriors,  women  and  children  one 
Uftnket  and  one  homespun  frock.  The  whole  removal  was  stipulated  to  take 
place  within  three  years  after  the  ratification." 

What  object  the  government  could  have  had  in  view  by  stipulating  that  the 
Indians  should  deliver  into  its  hands  all  their  catUe  and  horses,  previous  to 
their  emijirationf  I  know  not,  unless  it  was  the  intention  of  its  agents  to 
9ptailaU  in  «todb ;  or  perhaps  the  mode  by  which  the  Indians  were  to  be 
tnmsported,  would  not  admit  of  then-  being  transported  with  them.    Be  this 
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as  it  migfat,  we  aball  see  that  this  stock  affiur  was  among  the  begiDniDg  of  the 
sparks  of  war. 

It  appears  that  between  1832  and  1834,  it  had  become  very  apparent  that 
no  removal  was  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and  it  was  equally  apparent  that 
those  who  had  engaced  a  removal  for  the  nation,  were  not  the  firat  people  in 
it, — and,  consequenthr,  a  difficulty  would  ensue,  let  the  matter  be  urged  when 
it  would.  General  Thompson  was  the  government  agent  in  Florida,  and  be 
(whether  with  advice  or  without,  I  am  not  informed)  thought  it  best  to  have  a 
talk  with  some  of  the  real  head  men  of  the  nation,  upon  the  subject  of  removal, 
which  he  efiected  about  a  year  before  the  time  of  removal  expired,  namely,  in 
the  faU  of  1834. 

Meanwhile,  the  chief  who  had  been  put  in  the  [dace  of  JWamotUo,  by  Gov- 
ernor Duval,  had  been  executed,  by  some  of  the  nation,  for  adhering  to  the 
whites,  and  advocating  a  removal  beyond  the  MississippL  The  name  of  tlie 
chief  executed  upon  mis  account  was  Hicks,  To  him  succeeded  one  named 
Chades,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Charles  OmaUdciy  and  he  shared  the  same 
fate  not  long  after.  Nine  warriors  came  into  his  council,  and  learning  that  be 
insisted  upon  a  removal,  shot  nine  bullets  through  his  heart!  No  more  doubt- 
ful characters  were  now  raised  to  the  chieftaincy,  but  a  warrior,  named  LouiSj 
well  known  for  his  hostility  to  the  whites,  was  made  chief. 

In  the  council  which  General  Thon^itson  got  together  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  talk,  as  has  been  remarked,  appeared  Osceola,  and  several  other 
distinguished  chieft.  This  cotmcil  was  held  at  Fort  Kins,  and  was  opened 
by  General  Thompson  in  a  considerable  speech,  wherein  ne  endeavored  to 
convince  the  Indians  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  removal;  urging,  at  the  same 
time,  that  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  tneir  propertv,  required  it ;  and 
requested  their  answer  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  which  he  presented  in 
form  of  propositions.  **  The  Indians  retired  to  private  council,  to  discuss  the 
subject,  when  the  present  young  and  daring  chief  Aceola  (PoweU)  [Osceola] 
addressed  the  council,  in  an  animated  strain,  against  emigration,  aoid  said  that 
any  one  who  should  dare  to  recommend  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy, 
and  held  responsible  to  the  nation.  There  was  something  in  his  manner  so 
impressive  and  bold,  that  it  alarmed  the  timid  of  the  council ;  and  it  was 
agreed,  in  private  talk,  that  the  treaty  should  be  resisted  When  this  was  made 
known  to  the  agent,  he  made  them  a  long  and  eloquent  harangue,  setting  forth 
the  dangers  that  surrounded  them  if  they  were  subjected  to  the  laws  of  the 
paU  faces,  where  a  red  man's  word  would  not  be  taken ;  that  the  whites  might 
make  false  charges  against  them,  and  deprive  them  of  their  negroes,  horses, 
lands,  &c.  All  this  time  Aceola  was  sitting  by,  begging  the  chiefe  to  remain 
firm."    When  this  was  finished,  a  chief^  named 

^  HoLATEE  Mico,  said  the  great  Spirit  made  them  all — they  had  come  from 
one  woman — and  he  hoped  they  would  not  quarrel,  but  talk  until  they  got 
through."    The  next  chief  who  spoke  was  named 

MiCAifopEE.  He  was  the  king  of  the  nation.  All  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  was,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  remove.  "  Powell  then  told  the  agent 
he  had  tlie  decision  of  the  chiefs,  and  that  the  council  was  broken  up.  In  a 
private  talk,  an  old  chief  said  he  had  heard  much  of  his  great  fathers  regard 
for  his  red  children.  It  had  come  upon  his  ears,  but  had  gone  through 
them ;  he  wanted  to  see  it  with  his  eyes  \ — that  he  took  land  from  otlier  ftd 
akms  to  pay  them  for  theirs,  and  by  and  bv  he  would  take  that  also.  The 
ukUe  skins  had  foriced  tongues,  and  hawks'  fingers ;  that  Daoid  BUnaU  told 
him  the  people  in  the  great  city  made  an  Indian  out  of  paint,  and  then  sent 
after  him  and  took  his  lands,  (alluding  to  the  likenesses  of  the  chiefs,  in  the 
war  department,  at  Washin^n.)  He  wanted,  he  said,  to  sleep  in  the  same 
land  with  his  fathen,  and  wished  his  children  to  sleep  by  his  side." 

The  plea  set  up,  that  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States  in  18I9I, 
without  any  provision  for  those  Indians,  need  only  to  be  noticed  to  show  its 
absurdity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  right  of  the  Seminoles  to 
the  lands  of  Florida  was  talked  about,  the  idea  was  derided  by  many  influentiid 
men ;  but  when  such  persons  desired  to  take  possession  of  some  of  the 
territory,  they  seemed  more  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  Indians'  rights  faf 
^^<eeuig  to  pi^  them  for  them,  than  ^^exercisiDg  eitlwr  their  own  nigM,or  that 
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of  the  Uoited  States,  by  taking  unceremonious  pofiseesion.  This  can  be 
accounted  for  in  the  same  way  that  we  account  for  one's  buying  an  article  tliat 
he  desires,  because  he  dares  not  take  it  without. 

When  a  removal  was  first  urged  upon  the  Seminole  Indians,  their  chiefi 
and,  ''Let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  countiy  this  is  of  which  you  talk,  then  if  we 
like  it,  it  is  time  enough  to  exchange  ours  for  it"  But  it  is  said,  the  govern- 
mem  agent  had  no  authority  to  authorize  a  deputation  of  Indians  to  visit  the 
promised  land,  and  here  the  matter  rested  awhile. 

How  long  after  this  it  was,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  state,  that  the  Indians 
made  known  their  desire  of  exchanging  their  country ;  but  this  was  said  to 
have  been  the  fact,  and  the  result  was  tne  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  already 
described. 

It  appears  that  General  7%omp8on,  nothing  discouraged  at  the  result  of  the 
councu  which  had  been  .terminated  by  the  wisdom  of  Osceoloy  without  the 
slightest  concurrence  in  any  of  his  measures,  by  unceasing  efibrts  had  pre- 
vailed upon  a  considerable  number  of  '*  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  to  meet  him 
aflerwards  and  execute  a  writing,  agreeing  to  comply  with  the  treaty  of  1832." 
This  was  evidently  done  without  OaceMs  consent,  but  its  being  done  by  some 
whom  he  had  considered  his  partisans,  irritated  him  exceedingly.  He  now 
saw  that  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  or  say,  the  whites  would  get  terms  of 
agreement  of  some  of  the  Indians ;  enough,  at  least,  for  a  pretence  for  their 
designs  of  a  removal. 

In  this  suite  of  things,  Osceola  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  agent  for  thus 
taking  the  advantage  of  a  few  of  his  people,  who  doubtless  were  under  much 
gteater  obligation  to  him  than  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Remon-  ' 
strance  soon  grew  into  altercation,  which  ended  in  a  ruse  de  guerre^  by  which 
Osceola  was  made  prisoner  by  the  agent,  and  put  in  irons,  in  which  situation 
he  was  kept  one  night  and  part  of  two  days. 

Here  then  we  see  the  origin  of  Osceola^ s  strong  hatred  to  General  Thomipsfm. 
While  lyin^  in  chains  he  no  doubt  came  to  the  fixed  resolution  to  resist  the 
whites  to  bis  utmost  ability,  and  therefore,  with  perfect  command  over  himself, 
dissembled  his  indignation,  and  deceived  the  agent  by  a  pretended  compliance 
with  his  demands.  The  better  to  blind  the  whites,  he  not  only  promised  to 
sij^  the  submission  which  he  had  so  strongly  objected  to,  but  promised  that 
his  friends  should  do  so,  at  a  stated  time ;  and  bis  word  was  kept  with  the 
strictest  accuracy.  He  came  to  Fort  King  with  79  of  his  people,  men,  women* 
and  children,  and  then  the  signing  took  place.  This  punctuality,  accompaniea 
with  the  most  perfect  dissimulation,  had  the  effect  that  the  chief  intended  it 
should — the  dissipation  of  all  the  fears  of  the  whites.  These  transactions  were 
in  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  1835. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  very  near  the  period  of  open  hostilities  and  blood- 
shed ;  but  before  proceeding  in  the  details  of  these  sanguinary  events,  it  may 
not  lie  improper  to  pause  a  moment  in  reviewing  some  of  the  matters  already 
touched  upon.  The  first  to  which  the  attention  is  naturally  called,  is  so 
prominent  as  scarcely  to  need  being  presented,  but  I  cannot  refrain  askinff 
attention  to  a  comparison  between  the  number  of  "•  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,'' 
(which  was  Sixte£!«)  who  on  the  23  April,  1835,  agreed  to  ^acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  of  9  May,  1832,"  and  the  number  of  'warriors  and  chiefs 
now  in  open  hostility.  These  have  not  been  rated  below  2000  able  men. 
Does  any  body  suppose  that  those  16  **  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,"  (amon^  whom 
was  not  the  ''king  of  the  nation"  nor  OsceoUtA  had  full  power  to  act  for  2000 
warriors  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion  ?  The  question,  in  my  mind,  need 
only  be  stated ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  ignorant  every  body  was 
of  the  actual  force  of  these  Indians. 

It  will  doubtless  be  asked,  how  it  happens  that  the  Indians  of  Florida,  who, 
a  few  years  since,  were  kept  from  starving  by  an  appropriation  of  congress^ 
should  now  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  so  comfortably  in  their  fasmessesi 
The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  ''starving  Indians"  were  those  then  lately 
feroed  down  into  the  peninsula,  who  had  not  yet  learned  the  resources  of  the 
country;  for  not  much  has  been  said  about  the  "starving  Indians  of  Florida" 
for  several  years  past 

In  addition  to  the  great  amount  of  cattle^  hogs,  com,  grain,  &g«  tiJcmi 

36» 
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fiom  the  whites,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  the  present  timei  the 
Semmoles  make  flour  of  a  certain  root,  called  coonty,  upon  which  they  can 
subsist  without  inconvenience  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  which  is  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  them  in  their  war  operations 

The  strength  of  the  Indians  has  been  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  blacks. 
Some  accounts  say  there  are  800  among  them,  some  of  whom  have  joined 
them,  on  absconding  from  their  white  owners ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Florida  Indians  own  many  slaves.    Old  Micanopy  is  said  to  have  80. 


CHAPTER  K. 

T%e  Indians  prepare  for  war — Affair  of  HogUnon — A  maU-carrier  killed — Sales  of  the 
Indians*  cattle  and  horses  advertised  by  the  Indian  agent,  but  none  takes  place — 
Burnings  and  murders  are  committed-^SettUment  at  Jiew  River  destroyed — Re 
markable  preservation  of  a  Mr.  Godfrey' b  family — Colonel  Warren's  defeat — ^hoamp 
fight — Destruction  of  Jfew  Smyrna — Defeat  and  death  of  Major  Dade,  witA  tka 
destruction  of  nearly  his  whole  party — Visit  to  his  battle-ground. 

From  April  until  harvest  time,  preparations  had  gone  on  among  the  Indiansy 
and  they  only  waited  for  the  whites  to  begin  to  compel  a  removal,  when  the 
blow  should  be  struck.  The  time  allowed  them  over  and  above  the  three 
years,  to  prepare  for  their  journey  to  the  prairies  bf  the  Arkansaw,  was  spent 
m  making  ready  to  resist  at  the  termination  of  it 

As  early,  however,  as  the  19  June,  1835,  a  serious  aflray  took  place  between 
some  whites  and  Indians,  at  a  place  called  Hogtown,  not  far  from  Mickasauky 
in  which  the  former  were  altogether  the  aggressors.  The  Indians,  about  seven 
in  number,  were  discovered  by  a  gang  of  whites,  hunting  "beyond  their 
bounds,"  upon  whom  they  undertook  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  Two 
of  the  Indians  were  absent  when  the  whites  came  up  to  them,  and  they  seized 
and  disarmed  them,  and  then  began  to  whip  them  with  cowhide  whipsw 
They  had  whipped  four,  and  were  in  the  act  of  whipping  the  fiflh,  when  uie 
other  two  Indians  came  up.  On  seeing  what  was  eoing  on,  they  raised  the 
war-whoop  and  fired  upon  the  whites,  but  whether  mey  received  any  injuiy, 
we  are  not  told ;  but  thev  immediately  returned  the  fire,  and  killed  both  the 
Indians.  When  General  Thompson  was  made  acquainted  with  the  afi&ir,  be 
summoned  the  chiefe  together,  and  stated  the  facts  to  them,  and  they 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it,  and,  it  is  said,  agreed  to  deliver  the  ofiTenders 
into  the  hands  of  the  whites,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  laws. 
This  must  be  taken  as  the  story  of  the  whites ;  for  in  this  case  thetfy  and  not 
the  Indians,  were  the  "  ofienders."  It  was  altogether  a  singular  report,  that 
aflcer  the  Indians  had  all  been  whipped  and  killed,  they  should  be  required  to 
five  up  the  offenders ;  but  such  was  stated  to  be  the  fact,  and  I  know  not  that 
It  has  been  contradicted. 

Frequent  sifns  of  uneasiness  had  been  manifested  during  the  summer 
amonff  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  could  not  be  restrained  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence oy  the  chiefs,  althou^,  it  is  pretty  evident,  such  acts  were  agaiust  their 
advice.  A  mail-carrier  was  killed  and  robbed  between  St.  Augustine  and 
Camp  King,  and  two  or  three  houses  had  from  time  to  time  been  broken 
open  in  different  places ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  tliese  acts  might 
have  been  committed  by  other  people  than  Indians.  However,  the  Indians 
were  mistrusted,  and  not  only  mistrusted,  but  reported  as  the  perpetrators ; 
and  whether  they  were  or  not  is  but  of  small  moment,  as  aflairs  turned  out 

Things  remained  in  this  state  until  December  following,  when  the  Indian 
agent  notified  such  of  the  Indians  as  he  vras  able^  that  their  time  had  expired, 
and  that  they  must  forthwith  prepare  for  their  journey  over  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  that  end  must  bring  in  their  cattle  and  horses  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  And  so  confident  was  he  that  they  would  be  brought  in,  that 
he  had  advertised  them  for  sale,  and  the  1st  and  15th  of  the  month  were  the 
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days  in  which  the  sales  were  to  be  made.  The  appointed  days  passed,  and  no 
Indians  appeared ;  and  it  was  immediately  discovered  that  they  had  sent  then: 
women  and  children  into  the  interior,  and  the  warriors  were  marching  fix>m 
place  to  place  with  arms  in  their  hands,  ready  to  strike. 

Consternation  and  dismay  was  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  bor- 
dering whites,  and  they  began  to  fly  nom  their  dweUings,  which  were  imme- 
diately destroyed  by  the  Indians.  One  of  the  first  places  attacked  was  the 
plantation  of  Captain  Priest^  the  buildings  on  which  were  burned.  Small 
companies  of  whites  were  immediately  organized  for  scouring  the  country. 
One  of  these  was  fired  upon  by  some  Indians  in  ambush,  who  wounded  two, 
one  supposed  mortally,  and  a  son  of  Captain  Priegl  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him.  Soon  after,  as  30  or  40  men  were  at  work  getting  out  ship-timber  on 
Drayton's  Island,  in  Lake  George,  they  were  fired  upon  and  driven  fi^m  the 
place.  None  were  wounded,  although  the  bullets  passed  through  the  clothes 
of  some  of  them. 

On  the  5th  of  Jan.  1836,  a  small  party,  supposed  to  be  about  30,  of  Indians 
struck  a  fatal  blow  on  a  poor  family  at  New  River,  which  is  about  22  miles 
to  the  north  of  Cape  Florida.  It  was  the  family  of  the  light-house  keeper  of 
thk  pla'*^,  named  Cootby,  And  what  renders  the  case  peculiarly  aggravating 
is,  that  this  family,  like  that  of  Clark,  at  Eel  River  near  Plimouth,  in  PhUip^s 
war,  were,  and  had  always  been,  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  very 
Indians  who  destroyed  them.  Mr.  CooUyy  being  absent  when  the  attack  was 
made,  escaped  the  butchery.  The  number  murdered  was  six,  one  of  whom 
was  a  man  named  JFVtnton,  from  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  who  had  been  hired 
as  a  family  teacher,  his  mother,  wife,  and  three  children.  Flinton  he  found 
shockingly  mutilated,  apparently  with  an  axe ;  his  two  older  children  were 
lying  near  him  shot  through  the  heart,  with  tlie  books  they  were  using  at  the 
tune  they  were  murdered  by  their  sides;  from  which  circumstance  it  is 
evident  they  met  death  at  the  same  moment  they  knew  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
foe.  His  wife,  vnth  the  other  child  at  her  breast,  he  found  about  100  yards 
fiom  the  others,  both  apparendy*  killed  by  the  same  bullet.  Mrs.  Cooley  had 
formerly  been  a  captive  among  the  Indians,  understood  their  language,  as  did 
one  of  the  children,  a  boy,  and  both  were  much  liked  by  them. 

Here  the  Indians  found  a  rich  booty.  They  carried  off  about  12  barrels  of 
provisions,  30  hogs,  3  horses,  480  dollars  in  silver,  one  keg  of  powder,  above 
§00  pounds  of  lead,  and  700  dollars  worth  of  dry  goods. 

A  family  of  several  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  CooUjfs,  witnessed  the 
murder,  and  barely  made  their  escape.  Also  another,  that  of  the  widow  Big- 
lof ;  herself,  two  daughters  and  a  son ;  these  escaped  by  flight  to  Cape  Florida. 
dere  were  soon  gathered  about  60  persons,  who  had  escaped  from  along  the 
coasty  and  not  being  able  to  subsist  long  for  want  of  provisions,  made  a  signal 
of  distress,  and  were  soon  discovered  by  a  vessel,  which  took  them  to  St 
Augustine. 

Tnere  was,  among  the  families  who  fled  to  save  their  lives  about  this  time, 
(Mie,  very  remarkably  preserved.  The  family  of  Thomas  Godfrty,  viz.  his 
wife  and  four  female  children,  having  escaped  to  a  swamp  unobserved,  were 
relieved  by  a  negro,  about  the  end  of  me  fourth  day.  This  man  was  drawn  to 
the  spot  by  the  moans  of  one  of  the  children,  whose  poor  famished  mother 
could  no  longer  nve  it  its  usual  support  at  the  breast  This  negro  belonged 
to  the  hostile  Indians,  and  came  upon  these  suflerers  with  an  uplifted  axe ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  children  in  meir  distress,  his  arm  was  unnerved  by  the 
recollection  that  his  own  children  were  then  in  the  power  of  the  whites.  He 
therefore  came  to  the  humane  resolution  of  setting  them  at  liberty,  which 
could  not  be  done,  without  great  hazard,  for  the  Indians  were  yet  in  posse^- 
fn<m  of  all  the  adjacent  countiy ;  but  he  directed  them  to  remam  as  C^iiet  as 
possible  until  night,  when  he  would  bring  them  something  to  eat  This  he 
did,  and  also  brought  them  blankets  to  sleep  upon.  The  next  day  a  company 
of  mounted  whites  dispersed  the  Indians,  and  the  negro  conveyed  Mrs. 
Crodffty  and  her  children  in  sight  of  them,  and  then  made  his  escape.  The 
husband  of  Mrs.  Godfrey  had  some  time  before  been  ordered  out  in  defence 
of  the  country. 

Nothing  but  devastations  of  the  most  alarming  and  destructive  character 
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seem  to  have  occurred  in  the  region  of  East  Florida,  so  lon£  as  there 
a  place  led,  which  was  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  an  attack. 

About  the  18  of  December,  Colonel  JVarren^  at  the  head  of  a  small  detach- 
ment of  his  regiment,  was  oidered  to  convoy  a  train  of  wagons  loaded  with 
provisions  and  munitions  from  St  Augustine  to  the  main  bodpr,  which  waa 
eacainped  at  Fort  Groom,  near  Mcanopu's  town.  While  on  their  march  they 
were  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  Indians,  who  killed  8  or  10  of  them,  and 
put  the  rest  to  flight,  almost  in  sight  of  the  force  they  were  sent  to  relieve. 
All  the  wagons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  which,  after  taking  from 
them  what  they  desired,  broke  them  up  and  burnt  them. 

On  the  20  of  December,  as  General  CaU^  with  the  Middle  Florida  troopei, 
was  marching  for  Fort  Draine,  his  advanced  guard  discovered  a  house  on  nre 
near  Micanopy,  and  a  trail  of  Indians  v^^as  discovered  leading  to  a  pond,  which 
was  full  of  bushes  and  logs.  This  pond  the  whites  nearly  encircled,  and 
although  at  first  no  Indians  were  seen,  yet  the  flashes  of  their  guns  soon 
pointed  out  their  hiding-places,  and  considerable  firing  ensued  on  both  sides  ; 
put  the  fire  of  the  Indians  was  soon  silenced,  and  on  searching  the  bog  four 
Indians  were  found  dead,  but  all  the  others,  if  there  were  any  more,  had 
effected  their  escape.  In  this  swamp  fight,  three  whites  were  badly  wounded, 
and  one  killed. 

On  the  26  of  December,  a  band  of  about  100  Indians,  under  a  chief  named 
Philip,  and  a  number  of  Indian  negroes,  made  an  attack  on  New  Smyrna,  to 
the  south  of  Mosquito  Inlet,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peninsula,  where  thoy 
found  nothing  to  obstruct  their  ravages.  They  began  with  the  house  of  Mr. 
Dunham,  which  when  they  had  plundered,  "  parties  of  them  scattered  about 
the  neighboring  plantations  of  O-ug-er,  DepeysUr,  and  Hunter,  The  Indian 
negro,  John  CtBsnr,  endeavored  to  decoy  Mr.  Hunter  from  his  house,  on  pre- 
tence  of  selling  him  cattle  and  horses ;  he,  however,  having  heard  by  his 
negroes  that  large  numbers  of  Indians  were  about,  and  in  the  afternoon  be 
crossed  the  river  to  Colonel  Dummefa,  The  Indians  held  possession  of  Dun- 
\ttm?8  house  ail  day,  and  about  one  the  next  morning  set  it  on  fire,  together 
with  all  the  out-buildings.  In  the  course  of  the  27,  they  burned  and  destroyed 
all  the  buildings  on  Cntgefv^s  and  Depeyster's  plantations  except  a  corn-house, 
and,  on  Hunter%  all  except  a  corn-house.  They  now  crosseo  over  the  river 
to  Colonel  DummeVs  house,  and  ailer  destroying  every  thing  in  it,  set  that  oo 
fire,  but  from  some  cause  the  fire  did  not  bum  it.  They  next  burnt  the  house 
of  Mr.  Raidiffj  a  littie  to  the  north  of  Colonel  DummeV9,  and  broke  and 
destroyed  the  lantern  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  light-house." 

The  war  having  now  become  serious,  and  the  Indians  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  a  despicable  foe,  the  most  melancholy  forebodings  were  entertained 
for  the  very  existence  of  the  strongest  places  in  Florida,  and  the  call  for 
protection  from  that  quarter  had  become  loud  and  frequent;  but  notwith- 
standing war  had  been  expected  all  the  preceding  autumn,  no  effectual  meas- 
ures had  been  taken  by  the  proper  authorities  to  check  the  Indians  in  such  an 
event  There  had,  however,  late  in  December,  arrived  at  Fort  Brooke  a  small 
number  of  United  States*  troops  under  Major  Dafe,  of  the  4th  regiment  of 
infantiy,  the  ofiicial  account  of  whose  operations  and  defeat,  I  give  as  follows, 
in  the  language  of  Major  Be/fOTi.  It  should  be  observed,  that  Major  Z>a</e  was 
detached  for  the  relief  of  General  Clinch  at  Camp  King,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  also  in  great  want 
of  supplies. 

His  despatch  was  dated  at  Fort  Brooke,  1  January,  1836,  and  proceeds  as 
follows : — '♦The  schooner  Motto  arrived  on  the  21  December  from  Key  West, 
with  brevet  Major  Dade  and  his  com))any,  A  infantry,  39  strong,  with  a  small 
supply  of  musket-ball  cartridges,  after  looking  in  at  several  points  between 
the  Key  and  this  place.  Being  thus  reinforced,  I  hesitated  no  longer  to  put 
Citmiinei^s  company,  C  2d  artOlery,  and  Frazef^s  company,  B  3d  infantry,  is 
motion  for  Fort  King,  pursuant  to  General  Clinch^a  orders ;  which  movement 
had  been  ordered  on  the  16th,  and  sus))ended  the  same  day,  on  account  of 
intelligence  I  had  received  of  the  force  of  the  Mickasukies,  and  their  strong 
position,  near  the  forks  of  the  Wythlacoochee.  I  despatched  the  public 
Bohooiier  Motto  on  23d,  with  Lieutenant  Duncanj  2d  artillery,  to  Ke?  Watt 
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for  a  battery  of  two  twelve-pounders,  and  nuch  stores  as  could  be  serviceable ; 
and  at  6  o'clock,  on  24th,  the  comfwnies,  Gardinet's  and  DrcBsia^g,  made  fifbf 
bayonets  each,  by  details  from  those  companies  remaining  here,  and  with  one 
of  the  two  six-pounders  of  this  post  with  four  oxen,  I  had  ordered  to*  be 
purchased,  one  li^ht  wagon  and  ten  days'  provisions  were  put  in  march. 

^The  first  halt  of  this  command  was  at  Little  Hiilsboro'  River,  seven 
miles  from  this  post,  the  bridge  of  which  I  had  reconnoiti*ed  by  Indians  of 
EmathUCa  band  the  day  before.  From  this  I  heard  from  Maj.  Dade  pressing 
me  to  forward  the  six-pounder,  by  all  means,  it  having  been  left  by  the  failure 
of  the  team  four  miles  out.  I  accordingly  ordered  the  purchase  of  three 
horses  and  harness,  and  it  jpmed  the  column  at  nine  that  nighu  On  the 
night  of  the  24th,  I  heard  that  the  tran^ort  with  Mai.  Mouniford  and  com- 
pany, long  and  anxiously  expected,  was  in  the  bay.  I  sent  at  one  o'clock  a 
letter  to  him,  (received  at  day-light)  by  an  Indian  express,  urging  him  on. 
He  landed  with  his  strong  company  on  the  25th  about  noon,  and  mformed 
me  that  Legatees  companv,  under  Lieut.  Grayson,  nearly  full,  must  be 
near  at  hand.  Of  this  Maj.  Dade  was  informed  by  a  gallant  volunteer, 
JeweUy  C  companv,  2d  artillery,  who  had  left  the  detachment  with  the  news 
of  the  burning  of  Big  Uillsboro'  brid^,  near  which  Maj.  D.  had  halted  the 
second  day,  25th.  I  also  informed  hun  that  I  was  using  every  exertion  to 
push  on  about  thirteen  hundred  rations  on  pack-horses,  with  what  ammuni- 
tion could  be  spared.  A  duplicate  of  this  was  sent  the  next  day  by  a  young 
Indian,  who  became  lame  and  could  not  overtake  the  column,  and  returned 
with  his  letters.  Pr.  Jewell  joined  Maj.  Dade  about  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
the  25th. 

^In  the  chain  of  events,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  mention,  that  three 
Tallahassee  Indians  came  in  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  and  caused  great 
excitement  in  Holase  EmaHda^a  camp.  They  brought  a  talk  of  Inicanopoi 
of  a  paciiic  or  neutral  character,  or  they  aifected  it ;  but  I  believe  not  dis- 
tinctly, until  after  I  had  made  them  prisoners,  while  in  full  council  with 
Emeihla^s  warriors,  which  step  I  considered  imperative,  if  they  were  spies, 
and  as  much  so  if  they  were  charged  with  any  propositions  likely  to  detach  the 
chiefs  from  the  treaty;  or  indeed  by  an  act  of  selt-devotion,  to  take  the  scalps 
of  EmalUa,  Black  Dvrt,  and  Big  JVarrior^  faithful  chiefs,  who  have  been 
hunted  in  this  way  since  the  scalping  of  Charles  Emathla.  In  a  council  with 
Etnaihla  that  night,  Maj.  Dade  expressed  every  confidence  in  Indian  charac- 
ter; and  particularly  upon  the  salutary  influence  of  Abraham  upon  Micanopa, 
On  reflection  I  detained  two  of  the  imprisoned  Tallahassees,  as  hostages,  and 
sent  the  youngest  and  best  runner  with  letters  to  General  Clinchy  and  General 
TkompS(my  via  Inicanopa,  as  I  could  do  no  better,  and  of  course,  through 
AbrahaxiCs  lands. 

** These  letters  of  course  involved  many  details;  but  numbers  and  other 
facts,  to  guard  asainst  treachery,  were  stated  in  French.  The  runner  returned 
two  days  beyond  his  time,  with  a  message  firom  Abraham  and  Broken  Sticks^ 
stating  my  talk  was  good,  and  that  I  might  expect  him  on  the  30th.  This  we 
freely  rendered  that  he  would  be  at  the  attack  fixed  for  Christmas  week. 
A  negro,  his  intimate,  named  Harry,  controls  the  Pea  Creek  band  of  about  a 
hundred  warriors,  forty  miles  south-east  of  us,  who  have  done  most  of  the 
nnschief,  and  keep  this  post  constantly  observed,  and  communicate  with  the 
Mickasukians  at  Wythlacoochee  by  means  of  powerful  l)ands  of  Eufbllahs 
and  Aliufiers,  under  lAJUle  Cloud,  and  the  AUigalor.  In  tracing  Maj.  Dad^s 
movements,  1  have  every  reason  to  believe  that' he  made  on  the  26th  six 
miles,  27th  to  Big  Wythlacoochee ;  on  the  fifth  day,  28th,  to  the  battle-ground, 
sixty-five  miles. 

'^Here  it  may  be  proper  to  state  diat  Maj.  Mawntfcerd^s  command  was  ready 
to  move  on  the  26tn,  but  the  transport,  in  which  was  a  company  of  the  2d 
artillery  under  Lieut.  Gnofson,  unfortunately  entered  the  wrong  bay,  and 
got  into  shoal  water,  and  was  not  seen,  or  certainly  heard  of,  till  the  mominff 
of  the  28th  of  December,  when,  by  sending  a  party  with  a  flag  as  a  signa^ 
Lieut  Grcnfson  was  put  in  possession  of  instructions,  and  landed  hm 
company  at  a  point  four  miles  west  of  us,  on  the  east  side  of  Tampa  Bay 
(proper)  and  jomed  at  sunset  that  evening ;  hb  transport  did  not  get  rotmd  to 
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land  his  baggage  till  the  30th ;  so  long  an  interval  as  to  put  all  hope  of  junc- 
tion out  of  the  question,  and  Maj.  Moxmtford^s  baggage  was  unladed. 

''Now  it  becomes  my  melancholy  duty  to  proceed  to  the  catastrophe  of  this 
filled  band,  an  elite  of  energy,  patriotism,  military  skill,  and  courage.  On  the 
29th,  in  the  afternoon,  a  man  of  my  company,  John  Thomas,  and  temporarily 
transferred  to  C  company,  second  artillery,  came  in,  and  yesterday  Pr.  Ramam 
Clarkf  of  same  company,  with  four  wounds  very  severe,  and  stated,  that  an 
action  took  place  on  the  28di,  commencing  about  10  o'clock,  in  which  every 
officer  fell,  and  nearly  every  man.  The  command  entrenched  every  night, 
and  about  four  miles  from  the  halt,  were  attacked,  and  received  at  least  fifteen 
rounds  before  an  Indian  was  seen.  Maj.  Dade  and  his  horse  were  both  killed 
on  the  first  onset,  and  the  interpreter,  '  Louis,^  Lieut  Mudge,  third  artUIery, 
received  his  mortal  wound  the  first  ^e,  and  afterwards  received  several  other 
wounds.  Lieut  Basengtr,  third  artillery,  was  not  wounded  till  after  the 
second  attack ;  and,  at  the  latter  part  of  that,  he  was  wounded  several  times 
before  he  was  tomahawked.  Uapt  Gardmar,  second  artillery,  was  not 
wounded  until  tbe  second  attack,  and  at  the  last  part  of  it  Mr.  Basetiger^ 
after  Capt  Gardiner  vraa  killed,  remarked,  '^  I  am  the  only  officer  left ;  and, 
boys,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can.**  Lieut  Keaus,  third  artillery,  had  both 
arms  broken  the  first  shot ;  was  unable  to  act,  and  was  tomahawked  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  attack,  by  a  negro.  Lieut  Henderson  had  his  left  arm 
broken  the  first  fire,  and  after  that,  with  a  musket,  fired  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
shot  Dr.  Gatlin  was  not  killed  until  after  the  second  attack,  nor  was  he 
wounded ;  he  placed  himself  behind  the  breastwork,  and  with  two  double- 
barrelled  ^uns,  said,  ''he  had  four  barrels  for  them."  Capt  Fraxier  fell  early 
in  the  action  with  the  advanced  guard,  as  a  man  of  his  company,  B  third 
artillery,  who  came  in  this  morning,  wounded,  reports. 

"  On  the  attack  they  were  in  column  of  route,  and  after  receiving  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  unseen  enemy,  they  then  rose  up  in  such  a  swarm,  that  the 
ffround,  covered,  as  was  thought,  by  light  in&ntry  extension,  showed  the 
Indians  between  the  files.  Muskets  were  clubbed,  Imives  and  bayonets  used, 
and  parties  were  clenched ;  in  the  second  attack,  our  own  men's  muskets 
fi'om  the  dead  and  wounded,  were  used  against  them ;  a  cross-fire  cut  dovm 
a  succession  of  artillerists  at  the  fence,  from  which  forty-nine  rounds  were 
fired ;  the  eun-carriages  were  burnt,  and  the  guns  sunk  in  a  pond ;  a  war- 
demce  was  held  on  the  ground.  Many  negroes  were  in  the  field,  but  no  scalps 
were  taken  by  the  Indians ;  but  the  negroes,  with  hellish  cruelty,  pierced  the 
throats  of  all,  whose  loud  cries  and  groans  showed  the  power  of  life  to  be 
yet  strong.  The  survivors  were  preserved  by  imitating  death,  excepting 
V  IViomaSy  who  was  partlv  stifled,  and  bought  his  life  for  six  dollars,  and  in  his 
enemy  recognized  an  udian  whose  axe  he  had  helved  a  few  days  before  at 
this  post  About  one  hundred  Indians  were  well  moimted,  naked,  and 
painted.  The  last  man  who  came  m  brought  a  note  from  Capt  Drazierj 
addressed  to  Maj.  Mounfford,  which  was  fastened  in  a  cleft  stick,  and  stuck  in 
a  creek,  dated,  as  is  supposed,  on  27th,  stating  that  they  were  beset  every 
night,  and  pushing  on. 

F.  S.  Belton,  Capt  2d  JkiUkry^ 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Major  Dade  and  his  gallant  companions.  Oseecla  was 
present,  as  was  the  old  chief  J^anopy.  Of  the  latter,  it  is  said,  he  had,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  avowed  that  he  would  neUher  leave  His  couriryy 
nor  uwidd  he  Jight ;  but  when  the  force  under  Major  D<tde  approached  his 
town,  he  altered  his  resolution,  seized  his  rifte,  and  shot  that  oflfcer. 

The  situation  of  af&irs,  at  this  period  cannot  better  be  described  than  in  the 
language  of  a  gentieman  attached  to  Major  Mountford*s  command,  stationed  at 
Fort  Brooke,  and  is  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the  vear : — 
^  We  are,"  says  he,  "  really  in  the  theatre  of  war  of  the  most  horrible  kind. 
We  arrived  here  on  Christmas  day,  and  found  the  inhabitants  flying  in  from  all 

Quarters  to  camp.  Major  Dade,  with  seven  officers  and  110  men,  started,  the 
ay  before  we  arrived,  for  Fort  King.  We  were  all  prepared  to  overtake 
them  the  next  day,  and  were  upon  the  eve  of  departure,  when  an  intervention 
of  circumstances  deferred  it  for  one  day ;  and,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  three 
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Boldien,  horribly  mangled,  came  into  camp,  and  brought  the  melancholy  ttd- 
ings  that  Major  Dade  and  every  officer  and  man,  except  themselves,  were 
murdered  and  terribly  mangled.  We  are  at  work,  night  and  day,  entrenching^ 
ourselves  in  every  possible  manner.  We  expect  every  moment  to  be  attacked 
as  the  savages  have  sworn  we  should  all  be  massacred  before  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary. We  are  only  about  200  strong,  with  officers  and  men,  and  about  50 
citizens,  and  100  firiendly  Indians,  under  their  chief,  Bku^  Dirt.  The  savages 
are  said  to  number  4000." 

After  the  arrival  of  General  Gaines  in  Florida,  he  ordered  a  detachment, 
under  Captain  Hitchcock,  to  visit  the  battle-ground  of  Major  Dade.  And  when 
ho  had  performed  his  orders,  he  ^ve  the  following  report  of  that  distressing 
spectacle.  His  report  is  dated  ''Fort  King,  Florida,  Feb.  22,  1836,"  and  is 
addressed  to  General  Gaines^  as  follows: — ^^ Agreeably  to  your  directions,  I 
observed  the  battle-ground,  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  the  Onithlecooche  river, 
where  Major  Dade  and  his  command  were  destroyed  hv  the  Seminole  Indians, 
on  the  28  Dec.  last,  and  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : — 

*^  The  force  under  your  command,  which  arrived  at  this  post  to-day  from 
Tampa  B^,  encamped,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  Inst,  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  Major  Dade  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  December.  He  and  his  party  were 
destroyed  on  the  morning  of  the  28rh  December,  about  four  miles  in  advance 
of  that  position.  He  was  advancing  towards  this  post,  and  was  attacked  from 
the  north,  so  that  on  the  20th  instant  we  came  on  the  rear  of  his  battle-ground, 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Our  advanced  guard  had  passed  the 
ground  without  halting,  when  the  Ueneral  and  his  staff  came  upon  one  of  the 
most  appalling  scenes  that  can  be  imaged.  We  first  saw  some  broken  and 
scattered  boxes ;  then  a  cart,  the  two  oxen  of  which  were  lying  dead,  as  if 
they  had  fallen  asleep,  their  yokes  still  on  them ;  a  little  to  the  right,  one  or 
two  horses  were  seen.  We  then  came  to  a  small  enclosure,  made  by  felling 
trees  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  triangular  breastwork  for  defence.  With- 
in the  triangle,  along  the  north  and  west  fiuses  of  it,  were  about  thirty  bodies, 
mostly  mere  skeletons,  although  much  of  the  clothing  was  left  upon  them. 
These  were  lying,  almost  every  one  of  them,  in  precisely  the  position  they 
must  have  occupied  during  the  fight, — ^their  heads  next  to  the  logs  over  which 
they  had  delivered  their  &«,  and  their  bodies  stretched,  with  striking  regular- 
ity, parallel  to  each  other.  They  had  evidently  been  shot  dead  at  their  posts, 
and  the  Indians  had  not  disturbed  them,  except  by  taking  the  scalps  of  most 
of  them.  Passing  this  little  breastwork,  we  found  other  bodies  along  the 
road,  and  bv  the  side  of  the  road,  generally  behind  trees,  which  had  been 
resorted  to  for  covers  from  the  enemy's  &re.  Advancing  about  two  hundred 
yards  further,  we  found  a  cluster  of  bodies  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  These 
were  evidently  the  advanced  guard,  in  the  rear  of  which  was  the  body  of 
Major  DadCy  and,  to  the  right,  mat  of  Capt  Drager, 

^  These  were  all  doubtless  shot  down  on  the  first  6re  of  the  Indians,  except, 
perhaps,  CapL  Eraser,  who  must,  however,  have  fallen  very  early  in  the  fi^nt 
Those  in  the  road,  and  by  the  trees,  fell  during  the  first  attack.  It  was  during 
a  cessation  of  the  fire,  that  the  litde  band  still  remaining,  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber, threw  up  the  triangular  breastwork,  which,  from  the  haste  with  which  it 
was  constructed,  was  necessarily  defective,  and  could  not  protect  the  men  in 
the  second  attack. 

**  We  had  with  us  many  of  the  personal  fiiends  of  the  officers  of  Major 
pade^s  command ;  and  it  is  sratifyinff  to  be  able  to  state,  that  every  officer  was 
identified  by  undoubted  evidence.  They  were  buried,  and  the  cannon,  a  six- 
poonder,  that  the  Indians  had  thrown  into  a  swamp,  was  recovered,  and  placed 
vertically  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  long  remain. 
The  bodies  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were  buried  in  two 
S'^ves ;  and  it  was  found  that  every  man  was  accounted  for.  The  command 
Was  composed  of  eight  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  two  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  The  bodies  of  eight  officers  and  ninety-eight  men  were 
ujterred, — ^four  men  having  escaped,  three  of  whom  reached  Tampa  Bay ;  the 
fourth  was  killed  the  day  after  the  battle. 

**  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  attack  was  not  made  from  a  ham* 
n^ock,  but  in  a  thinly-wooded  country ;  the  Indians  being  concealed  by  palmetto 
*im1  grass,  which  haB  since  been  burned. 
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^  The  two  companies  were  Capt  JFVoMr'f,  of  the  3d  artillery,  and  Capt 
Gardmer^Sy  of  the  2d  artillery.  The  officers  were  Major  Dade^  of  the  4tb 
infiiDtry,  Oapts.  Drazer  and  Ckardmer^  second  Lieutenant  nasingery  brevet  seccmd 
Lieut  A  Henderson,  Mudge  [late  of  Boston]  and  Keaitf  of  the  artillery,  and 
I>r.  /.  S.  GaUhir 

From  a  comparison  of  the  above  report  with  the  official  account  before 

Siven,  of  Captain  BeUorif  nearly  every  thing  concerning  this  signally  great 
isaster  is  learned ;  but  from  the  report  of  the  three  men  mat  had  the  singular 
fortune  to  escape,  many  incidents  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  gathered,  and 
communicated  through  the  newspapers.  In  fact,  until  the  late  visit  to  the 
battie*ground,  no  other  account,  but  such  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  three 
poor  half-murdered  soldiers,  c&idd  be  obtained ;  and  yet  it  appears  that  they 
gave  the  facts  as  they  really  were.  They  all  came  in  separately,  sorely 
wounded,— one  of  them  with  no  less  than  eight  wounds.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  dead,  and  was  thrown  promiscuously  into  a  heap  of  the  slain,  about  which  a 
dance  was  held  by  the  Inaians,  before  leaving  the  ground.  This  man  cmwled 
away  in  the  following  night,  and  thus  effected  his  escape. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Cf  the  principal  ekiefs  and  toar  leaders  of  the  SeminoUs — Osceola — Micafopt — 
Jumper — Massacre  of  Greneral  Thompson  and  others  at  Fort  King — ^Battle  op 
THE  OuiTHLEcoocHE — Flffht  near  Wetumka — Great  distress  cf  the  country — Action 
of  Congress  upon  it — Battu  at  Musquito—~Many  Creeks  join  the  Seminoles — Fight 
on  the  Sua9ue  River. 

There  has  been  occasion  already  pretty  fiiily  to  sketch  t.ie  character  of  the 
chief  generally  called  PotveU  by  the  whites,  but  whose  real  name  is  Osceola, 
or  OseoUu  This  chief  has  shown  himself  to  be,  thus  far,  equal  to  the  desperate 
cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  We,  at  a  distance  from  the  Indiana,  marvel 
that  they  should  be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that  to  wage  a  war  is  only  to 
hasten  their  ruin ;  but,  when  we  thus  reflect,  we  do  not  consider  the  scanty 
information  which  the  Indians  have  of  the  real  strength  of  the  whites.  Our 
means  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  is  incalciuably  greater  than  theirs 
is  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  us.  Thev  cannot  read,  neither  can  they  converse 
(or  but  very  few  of  them)  with  intelligent  white  men ;  therefore,  that  they 
know  much  less  of  us  than  we  do  of  them,  must  be  very  apparent.  They 
know  nothing  of  geoffraphy.  If  an  Indian,  in  the  interior  of  Florida,  should 
be  told  that  New  En^and  was  a  great  place,  without  considerable  trouble  he 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  whetner  it  were  a  great  town,  as  lai^  as  a 
viUafe  of  50  wigwams  in  his  own  country,  or  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Florida. 
We  Team  every  thing  of  this  nature  by  comparison  ;  and  how  shall  the  Indian 
comprehend  our  terms,  but  by  comparing  them  with  his  own  ?  Hence  it  is 
owmg,  mainly,  to  the  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  Indians  of  our  actual  con- 
dition, that  induces  them  to  hazard  a  war  with  us.  I  know,  from  the  best 
authority,  that  the  western  Indians,  previous  to  Black  Hawk^s  war,  were  gen- 
erally of  the  opinion  that  they  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  whites ;  and 
when  a  trader  told  them  they  certainly  were  not,  they  laughed  at  him  with 
scornful  gestures.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  Florida  Indians  any 
better  informed ;  and,  besides,  they  are  cheated  and  baffled  so  oflen  by  knaves 
who  go  among  them  for  that  purpose,  Uiat  they  imagine  all  the  whites  to  be 
of  the  same  character,  and  they  cannot  tell  whether  a  talk  really  comes  from 
their  great  father,  the  president,  or  whether  some  impostor  be  cheating  them 
with  one  of  his  own,  to 'get  their  lands  for  his  particular  benefit 

With  this  view  of  the  case  before  us,  it  will  not  appear  altogether  unac- 
'^ountable  that  a  daring  chief,  like  Osceda^  should  enga^  in  a  war.  He  is  said 
not  to  be  a  chief  bjr  birth,  but  has  raised  himself  by  his  courage  and  peculiar 
abilities  to  that  station.    His  father  is  said  to  have  been  an  Englishmap,  and 
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his  mother  a  Creek  woman.  He  belongs  to  the  Red  Stick  tribe.  In  person 
he  is  slender,  but  weU  formed,  muscular,  and  capable  of  enduring  greUt 
fatigue;  is  an  excellent  tactician,  and  an  admirer  of  order  and  discipline.  He 
would  frequently  practise  military  manoBUvres  with  the  whites,  and  none  of 
them,  it  was  observed,  could  excel  him.  His  complexion  is  rather  light,  deep 
restless  eyes,  clear  and  siu-ill  voice,  and  not  more  than  about  35  ^ears  of  age. 
He  is  said  to  have  conducted  in  person  eveir  important  action  Irom  the  time 
of  Warroj^s  defeat  to  the  batde  of  the  Ouithlecoochee.  General  Thompson 
imprisoned  him,  as  we  have  before  related,  because  he  would  not  acknowl- 
edge his  authority,  and  for  asserting  that  the  country  was  the  Indians',  ^  that 
they  wanted  no  agent,  and  that  be  had  better  take  care  of  hiiq^lf.'' 

Of  old  Mieanopy  as  well  as  Osceola  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak. 
He  was  said  to  have  joined  the  latter  with  500  men :  he  is  a  short,  thick-set, 
**  ugly-lookiug  Indian,  and  much  given  to  intoxication.**  Jumper  is  Mcano- 
py*s  chief  counsellor,  and  a  warrior  of  great  perseverance,  activity,  and 
courage.  We  shall  now  take  up  the  narrative  of  events  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  and  the  next  of  importance  was  the  massacre  near  Camp  King, 
which  happened  on  the  same  day,  but  at  a  later  hour  than  the  destruction  of 
the  detachment  under  Major  Dade. 

Osceola,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  roughly  treated  at  this  place,  not 
many  montlis  before,  and  had  been  by  coercion  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  Mr.  Agent  TViompson,  about  a  removal,  &c.  He  was  known 
afterwards  to  declare  that  Thompson  should  pay  with  his  life  for  his  conduct 
Accordingly,  with  a  small  band  of  warriors,  at  noon  day,  on  the  28  of  Decem- 
ber, he  approached  Camp  King  for  this  avowed  purpose.  Tlunnpson  resided 
here,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States'  government,  as  agent  ibr 
the  removal  of  the  Seminole  Indiana,  and  other  aifidrs  concerning  them.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  consequence,  and  had  formerly,  it  is  believed, 
been  a  member  of  confess.  Whether  it  was  his  usual  custom  to  dine  out 
of  the  fort,  we  are  not  mformed,  but  on  this  fatal  day,  it  seems,  he,  with  nine 
other  gentlemen,  met  at  the  store  house  of  Mr.  Rogers^  which  was  but  250 
yards  from  the  fort,  and  while  seated  at  dinner  ihei*e,  they  were  attacked  by 
Osceola ;  and  what  was  remarked,  at  the  time,  as  very  singular,  was,  that 
those  people  should  be  beset  and  slain,  and  all  scalped,  within  reach  of  two 
six-pound  cannon  then  mounted  upon  the  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  with  50 
men ;  but  such  are  the  facts  upon  record. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  the  first  intimation  of 
the  presence  of  Indians  was  ^  volley  o^  as  was  judged,  100  guns.  The  door 
of  tne  house  being  open,  nothing  prevented  the  deadly  aim  of  the  foe,  who, 
after  the  first  discharge,  rushed  upon  the  house  with  savage  fury.  Those 
who  were  not  killed  jumped  out  of  the  windows,  on  each  side,  and  fled ;  five, 
who  ran  to  the  fort,  escaped ;  the  others,  in  running  for  a  hammock  near  by, 
were  shot  down.  The  negro  woman,  a  cook,  ran  behind  tiie  counter  and  hid 
behind  a  barrel.  Osceola^  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  rushed  into  the  house, 
but  did  not  discover  her,  and  immediately  left  it  The  names  of  the  five  that 
were  killed,  were,  Creneral  lliomjMon,  Lieutenant  Constantine  Smith,  Erastua 
Rogers,  sutler,  a  Mr.  Suggs  and  aUzler.  Fifteen  bullets  were  found  to  have 
been  shot  through  General  I%ompso7i,  and  16  through  Mr.  Rogers.  Their 
heads  were  scalped  all  over,  as  ^  as  the  hair  extended. 

Bloody  events  now  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  We  have 
seen  that  upon  the  same  day  happened  tiie  two  massacres  last  related,  and 
scarcely  had  the  news  of  them  ceased  vibrating  on  the  ear,  when  the  battle  of 
the  Ouithlecoochee  was  announced.  The  movements  of  General  Clinch,  in  the 
very  end  of  the  year  1835,  brought  about  this  event,  which  will  presently  be 
detailed  in  his  own  words.  He  was  lying  in  garrison  at  Fort  Drane,  a 
stockade  about  90  miles  from  Camp  Kins.  He  luid  here  a  plantation,  upon 
which  was  a  large  crop  of  com ;  this  he  liberally  dealt  out  to  the  soldiers ; 
other  supplies  having  failed.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Call,  an  expedition 
was  Immediately  set  on  foot  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  Indiana. 

At  the  narrative  of  every  transaction  is  of  increased  importance  and  value, 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  knowledge  and  veracity  of  the  narrator,  we  are 
always  led  to  a  desire  to  hear  the  history  of  such  transactions  from  the  vvry 
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actors  in  them;  because,  from  such  sources,  we  seldom  fail  of  aniying  at  the 
truth.  A  commander  or  leader  in  a  battle  or  expedition,  if  he  would  wiah  to 
misrepresent  a  transaction,  would,  in  scarce  one  time  in  a  thousand,  dare  to 
do  so ;  because  all  his  followers,  or  at  least  all  those  wronged  by  a  false 
statement,  would  rise  in  evidence  against  him.  I  need  not,  however,  have 
prefaced  General  CLirvcn's  official  account  of  the  Battle  of  Ouithlecoochex 
with  these  observations,  for,  from  the  very  face  of  it,  his  aim  at  the  strictest 
veracity  is  apparent  But  it  is  proper  that  we  know  how  to  value  the  real 
sources  of  history ;  it  was  to  this  end  that  the  above  observations  were  made. 
I  will  now  proceed  with  General  Clinches  account  of  his  battle  with  Osceoku 

**Head  Quarters,  Territory  of  Florida,  Fori  Drane,  Jan.  4,  1836. 
*^  Sm — On  the  24  ultimo,  brisadier  Cren.  CaU,  commanding  the  volunteers 
called  into  service  by  his  excellency,  G.  R,  Watker,  acting  governor  of  Flori- 
da, formed  a  junction  with  the  regular  troops  at  ihxa  post,  and  informed  me 
that  his  command  had  been  raised  to  meet  the  crisis ;  that  most  of  their  terms 
of  service  would  expire  in  a  few  days,  which  made  it  necessary  to  act 
promptly.  Two  large  detachments  were  sent  out  on  the  15th  [Dec]  to 
scour  the  country  on  our  right  and  lefl  flank.  Lieut  Col.  Fanmne,  with 
three  companies  from  Fort  King,  arrived  on  the  27th ;  and,  on  the  ^b,  the 
detachment  having  returned,  the  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers,  composed 
of  the  1st  and  2d  regiments,  conmianded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Call,  and  a  battalion 
of  regular  troops  commanded  by  Lieut  CoL  Fanning,  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  a  pomt  on  the  Ouithlecooche  river,  which  was  represented  by  our 
guides  as  bemg  a  good  ford.  About  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst  [of 
Dec]  after  leaving  all  our  baggage,  provisions,  &rC,  pi'otected  by  a  guard 
commanded  bv  Lieut  Dancu,  we  pushed  on  with  a  view  of  carrying  the  ford, 
and  of  surprismg  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  supposed  to  be  concentrated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river ;  but  on  reaching  it,  about  day-light,  we  found, 
instead  of  a  good  ford,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  no  means  of  crossing, 
except  in  an  old  and  damaged  canoe.  Lieut  Col.  Fanning,  however,  soon 
succeeded  in  crossing ;  the  regular  troops  took  a  position  in  advance,  whilst 
Brif,  Gen.  Call  was  actively  engaged  in  crossing  his  brigade,  and  in  having 
theur  horses  swam  over  the  river.  But  before  one  half  had  crossed,  the  bat- 
talion of  regulars,  consistii^  of  about  200  men,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  stronely  posted  in  the  swamp  and  scrub,  which  extended  from  the 
river.  This  little  band,  however,  aided  by  Col.  Warr^  Maj.  Cooper,  and 
Lieut  Yeoman,  with  27  volunteers,  met  the  attack  of  a  savage  enemy,  nearly 
three  times  their  number,  headed  by  the  chief  Oseola,  with  Spartan  valor. 
The  action  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  time  tlie  troops  made  three 
brilliant  charges  into  the  swamp  and  scrub,  and  drove  tho  enemy  in  every 
direction,  ^d  after  the  third  charge,  although  nearly  one  third  of  their 
number  had  been  cut  down,  they  were  found  sufficiently  firm  and  steady  to 
fortify  the  formation  of  a  new  line  of  battle,  which  gave  entire  protection  to 
the  flanks,  as  well  as  the  position  selected  for  recrossing  the  troops.  Brig. 
Gen.  Call,  after  using  every  effort  to  induce  the  volunteers  remaining  on  the 
east  bank,  when  the  acdon  commenced,  to  cross  tlie  river,  and  in  arranging 
the  troops  still  remedning  on  that  bank,  crossed  over  and  rendered  important 
service  by  his  coolness  and  judgment  in  arranging  part  of  his  corps  on  the 
right  of  tbe  regulars,  which  gave  much  stren^  and  security  to  tnat  flank. 
Col.  Fanning  displayed  the  greatest  firmness  throughout  the  action,  and 
added  much  to  tne  nigh  reputation  long  since  established.  Captains  ihrme 
and  Mellon  exhibited  great  bravery  and  judgment,  and  likewise  added  to  the 
character  they  acquired  in  the  late  wai*.  Nor  was  Capt.  Gates  wanting  in 
firmness.  Capt  Wm,  M.  Graham,  4th  infantr}'',  was  fearlessly  brave,  and 
although  very  severely  wounded  early  in  the  engagement,  continued  to  head 
his  company  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  until  he  received  another  severe 
wound,  when  he  was  taken  from  tlie  fiel<l.  His  brother,  Lieut  Campbell  Gra- 
ham, commanding  the  adjacent  company,  was  likewise  severely  wounded 
eariy  in  the  fight,  but  continued  witb  hie  men  until  another  wound  forced 
him,  from  loss  of  blood,  to  retire  from  the  field.  Lieut  MaiUand,  who  com- 
manded a  company,  contributed  much,  by  his  gallantry,  to  encourage  his  men. 
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Lieats.  Takoiy  CaproUy  John  Graham^  Ridgdy,  (who  was  wounded  early  Id  the 
action,)  and  Brooks,  all  displayed  good  courage  and  coolneBS  throughout  the 
action.  When  almost  every  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  exhibited 
such  firmness,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discriminate  between  them ;  but 
the  rommanding-general  cannot  withhold  his  high  approbation  of  judgment 
and  courage  displayed  by  sergeant  Johnson  of  H  company,  third  artillery,  oo 
whom  the  command  of  the  company  devolved,  after  Lieut  Graham  was 
removed  from  the  field ;  and  who,  although  severely  wounded,  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  company  till  the  action  was  over.  Also  of  sergeants  KenUm 
and  Lofton,  and  corporal  Paget,  4th  infantry.  Sergeants  Scqffield  and  Potter 
D  company,  2d  artillery ;  sergeant  Smilh,  C  company,  first  artillery,  and  cor 
poral  Chapiny  C  company,  3d  artillei^.  Colonel  John  Wamery  commandant 
1st  r.^giment  volunteers,  Maj.  Cooper,  and  Lieut  Yeoman  of  same  corps,  whc 
had  formed  on  the  lefl  flank,  were  all  severely  wounded,  while  leading  theii 
little  band  to  the  charge,  and  all  behaved  with  great  bravery,  as  well  aa 
adjutant  PhiUi^s,  Lieut  Col.  MUls  displayed  great  coolness  and  judgment 
during  the  action,  and  in  recrossing  the  river  with  his  command.  Laeuts. 
Stewart  and  Hunter  of  the  2d  regiment,  with  a  few  men  of  that  regiment,  were 
judiciously  posted  on  the  right, and,  from  their  reputation  for  firmness,  would 
have  given  a  good  account  of  the  enemy,  bad  he  made  his  appearance  in  that 
quarter.  Col.  Parkilt,  of  the  F.  volunteers,  who  performed  the  duties  of 
adjutant-general,  displayed  much  military  skill  and  the  utmost  coolness  and 
courage  throughout  the  whole  action ;  and  his  services  were  of  the  first 
importance.  Col.  ftetd,  inspector-general,  displayed  much  firmness,  but  he 
had  his  horse  shot,  and  received  a  slight  wound  early  in  the  engagement,  and 
was  sent  with  orders  to  the  volunteers.  My  volunteer  aid,  Maj.  Lytle,  and 
Maj.  Wdford,  aid  to  Brig.  Gren.  CaUy  were  near  me  throughout  the  action,  and 
displayed  the  most  intrepid  courage  and  coolness.  CoL  /.  IL  Mcintosh,  one 
of  my  aids,  and  Maj.  Gamble,  aid  to  Gen.  CaU,  both  displayed  much  firmness 
and  courage,  and  were  actively  employed  on  the  lefl  flank.  I  also  feel  it  due 
to  Lieut  Col.  Bailey,  Capt  Scott,  and  Lieut  Cuthbert,  to  say,  that,  although 
the  action  was  nearly  over  before  they  could  cross  the  river  with  a  few  of  the 
2d  regiment,  they  took  a  judicious  position,  and  showed  much  firmness, 
Capt  f^yatt,  of  the  same  corps,  was  entirely  employed  in  erecting  a  tempora- 
ry bridge,  and  manifested  much  firmness.  Much  credit  is  also  due  to  the 
medical  department,  composed  of  Doctors  Wightman,  Hamilton^  Randolph,  and 
Bradon,  for  their  activity  and  attention  to  the  wounded. 

**  The  time  of  service  of  the  volunteers  having  expired,  and  most  of  them 
having  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  remain  longer  in  the  service,  it  was 
considered  best,  after  removing  the  dead  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  to 
return  to  this  post,  which  we  reached  on  the  2d  mstant,  without  the  least 
interruption,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  volunteers  from  Middle  Florida 
took  up  the  line  of  March  for  Tallahassee ;  and  this  morning  those  from  East 
Florida  proceeded  to  their  respective  homes,  leaving  me  a  very  few  men  to 
^ard  this  extensive  fronder.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  there  has  been 
a  great  defection  among  the  Florida  Indians,  and  that  a  great  many  Creeks 
have  united  with  them ;  consequendy  it  will  require  a  strong  force  to  put 
them  down. 

^  I  also  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  respective  regiments  and  corps.  I  am,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  hkmH 
obedient, 

D.  L.  CuircH, 
Brevet  B,  General  U,  S.  Army,  Commanding. 

"R.  Jones,  Adjutant- General  U.  S.  Army.^ 

<*  Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Ouithlecooche  on 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1835. — C  company,  1st  artillery,  Capt  GnAea  com- 
manding—-one  artificer  killed ;  1  corporal  and  3  privates  wounded.  D  com- 
pany, 2d  artillery,  Capt  Gf.  Drant  commanding — 1  private  killed ;  1  second 
liieut,  I  corporal,  and  12  privates  wounded.  F  company,  2d  artillery,  bt 
Capt  Mellon  conmianding— 1  artificer  killed.  C  company,  dd  artillerv,  Ist 
Lieut  MaiUand  commanding — 1  artificer  killed,  and  7  privates  wounded.    H 
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oompany,  3d  ardllery,  1st  Lieut  C.  Graham  commanding — ^1  private  killed ; 
1  first  Lieut,  1  sergeant,  2  corporals,  and  12  privates  vrounded. 

"  Total— 4  killed,  and  52  wounded."  How  many  of  the  wounded  died 
after  the  return  was  made  out,  I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  no  doubt  many  did,  as 
is  always  the  case.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  is,  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
variously  estimated*  Some  friendly  Indians  who  came  into  Tallahassee,  said 
that  Osceola  lost  104  men,  and  was  himself  twice  wounded  dunnff  the  battle. 

There  were  with  General  Clincki  as  guides  in  his  expedition,  three  or  four 
Indians  of  the  white  party,  relatives  of  the  chief,  Charles  Omathla,  who  doubt- 
less rendered  eminent  service. 

Osceola  was  observed  foremost  of  all  his  men  in  this  battle,  and  wna  well 
known  to  General  Clinck  and  many  of  his  men.  He  wore  a  red  belt,  and 
three  long  feathers.  Having  taken  his  stand  behind  a  trce«  he  would  step 
boldly  out,  level  his  rifle,  and  bring  down  a  man  at  every  fire ;  nor  was  he 
dislodged  until  several  volleys  from  whole  platoons  had  been  fired  upon  him. 
The  tree  behind  which  he  stood  was  literally  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  almost  a 
wonder  that  he  had  not  now  fulfilled  the  measure  or  his  threat  made  on  a 
former  occasion,  which  was  to  kill  General  C/tnc&  He  probably  tried  his 
best  to  do  it,  for  the  general  received  several  shots  through  his  clothes. 
General  Thompson^  ChaSies  Omatkla^  and  General  Clindi  were  the  three  per- 
sons he  had  declared  vengeance  against 

An  officer  in  General  iMnch^s  army  wrote  the  next  day  after  the  battle,  to 
a  friend  in  Washington,    *'You  will  see  from  Gen.  Clinches  official  letter, 

E'ving  an  account  of  the  batde,  that  he  says  nothing  of  himselfl  I  was  in  this 
Lttle,  and  allow  me  to  say  to  you  respecting  him,  what  I  saw  and  know  to  be 
true.  Throughout  the  engagement  he  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  His 
horse  was  shot  under  him  in  two  places,  neck  and  hip.  A  ball  passed  through 
his  cap,  entering  the  front,  and  passing  out  at  the  back  part  or  the  top.  An- 
other ball  passed  through  the  sleeve  of  the  bridle-arm  of  his  coat  This  was 
my  first  battle,  and  I  may  not  be  the  best  judge,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  ever  displayed  more  intrepid  courage  than  Gen.  Clinch  did  on  this 
occasion.  At  one  moment  a  little  confusion  occurred  among  the  troops,  in 
consequence  of  some  soldiers  giving  the  word  *^  Retire  f**  The  general 
inmiediately  threw  himself  in  m>nt  of  the  men,  and  his  horse  staggering 
under  him,  he  dismounted,  advanced  to  the  front,  and,  amidst  a  shower  of 
bullets  from  the  Indians,  said,  that  before  he  would  show  his  back  to  the 
enemy,  he  would  die  upon  the  field.  The  high  and  chivalric  bearing  of  the 
general  kindled  among  the  men  an  entliusiasm,  which,  I  believe,  was  never 
surpassed.  A  gallant  charge  followed,  which  routed  and  drove  the  enemy 
fi!om  the  field,  and  they  did  not  again  show  themselves.  We  kept  the  field 
about  three  hours,  and  then  recrossed  the  river  in  good  order,  and  without 
disturbance." 

The  next  events  which  occurred  were  not  of  so  much  moment  as  those 
immediately  preceding  them ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  notice  all,  which  we  will 
do  in  the  order  of  time. 

On  the  12  January,  "  Col.  Parish,  at  the  head  of  200  mounted  volunteers, 
composed  of  the  companies  of  Capt  MsUm^  BeUarmfj  and  CastoeU,  had  a  sharp 
encounter  w^th  a  large  body  of  Indians  near  Wetumka,  in  Middle  Florida. 
The  attack  commenced  with  the  advanced  guard  under  Capt.  Bellamy^  who 
had  been  allowed  by  the  enemy  to  pass  their  main  bodv.  Col.  Parish  imme- 
diately hastened  forward  to  his  support,  when  suddenly  he  was  attacked  on 
both  nanks  by  the  enemy  in  ambush.  The  volunteers  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  charge  on  hoiseback ;  they  were  then  dismounted  and  formed  in 
admirable  order.  They  then  charged  the  enemy  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
veteran&  In  the  mean  time,  Capt  Bellamy,  having  routed  the  attacking  party 
opposed  to  him,  fell  back  on  the  main  body.  The  enemy  were  soon  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  a  thicket  By  this  time,  night  coming  on,  it  was  not  thought 
prudent  to  follow  them,  where  the  localities  of  the  place  and  the  darkness 
would  have  given  them  great  advantages.  Our  men  rested  on  theii^  arras  in 
the  open  pine  woods,  prepared  to  renew  the  action  at  day-light ;  but  during 
the  night  the  savages  effected  their  retreat  Their  loss  must  have  been  con- 
mderable,  as  six  dead  bodies  were  counted  in  one  part  of  the  field  of  battle. 
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Two  days  afler,  Col.  Parish  inarched  for  Fort  King,  and  firrived  there  in 
safety.  Ho  then  proceeded  to  PoukWs  [OsceoWa]  town,  and  destroyed  iL 
The  volunteers  then  returned  to  Fort  Drane.** 

The  best  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  distress  of  the  people  of  Florida  at 
this  period,  from  the  sufferers  themselves,  or  those  momentarily  expecting  to 
become  such.  On  the  16  January,  a  newspaper  published  at  Tallahassee 
contained  as  follows: — "Since  the  engagement  on  the  Wythlacoochee,  no 
intelli^nce  has  been  had  of  the  main  £>ay  of  the  Indians.  The  situation  of 
the  iuliabitauts  east  of  the  St  John's  and  south  of  St  Augustine,  is  truly 
deplorable.  New  Smyrna  has  been  burnt,  and  all  the  fine  plantations  in  that 
neighborhood  are  broken  up.  Man^r  of  the  negroes  have  been  carried  ofi^  or 
have  joined  the  savages.  The  Indians  are  dispersed  in  small  parties,  and 
when  pursued  they  take  refuge  in  the  thickets,  which  abound  every  where, 
and  fight  with  desperation,  until  they  are  dead,  no  matter  by  what  numbers 
they  are  assailed.  It  is  literally  a  war  of  extermination,  and  no  hope  is 
entertained  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  but  by  the  most  vigorous  measures.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  number  of  the  enemy  is  daily  increasing  by  desperadoes 
from  other  tribes,  and  absconding  slaves.  The  Mfickasooky  tribe  is  considered 
the  leading  [one]  of  the  Seminoles.  They  have  always  been  noted  as  the 
raosi  ruthless  and  determined  of  the  savage  race.** 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  measure  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Floridians  was  yet  full,  at  this  date  of  our  history,  nor  even  at  the  very  writing 
hereof,  (20  July,)  although  the  whole  coast  from  St  Augustine  to  Cape  Florida 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since  the  11  Febru- 
ar}\  Nevertheless,  nothing  seems  yet  to  have  occurred  sufficiendy  alarming 
to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  heads  of  the  nation.  But  on  the  ^  January, 
Mr.  WhiUy  in  the  house  of  representatives,  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

**  Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  president  of  the  U.  States  be 
authorized  to  cause  rations  (o  be  delivered  from  the  public  stores  to  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  who  have  been  driven  from  theur  homes  by  Indian 
depredations,  until  they  can  be  re-established  in  their  possession^  and  enabled 
to  procure  provisions  ror  the  sustenance  of  themselves  and  families.'* 

This  resolution,  after  some  debate,  was  passed,  and  became  a  law.  The 
notice  of  this  act  of  congress  is  in  anticipation  of  the  order  of  events ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  if  I  have  noticed  congress  a  little  prematurely,  they  have 
not  committed  the  like /autt  in  noticing  the  affairs  of  Florida. 

Upon  the  17  January,  as  George  W,  Rockleff  and  Jerry  Bowers,  pilots  in  the 
sloop  Pilot,  of  Mosquito,  were  proceeding  up  Halifax  River,  and  when  nearly 
opposite  Mrs.  Andersov^s  plantation,  they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians,  about 
100  in  number,  as  they  judged,  who  continued  their  fire  about  a  (]|uarter  of  an 
hour.  They  overshot  the  men,  but  the  sail  and  rigging  of  their  vessel  was 
much  injured ;  30  bullets  havinff  passed  through  the  mainsail. 

The  next  day,  18  January,  Major  Prdmanj  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
independent  company,  styled  the  St  Augustine  Guards,  stationed  at  Mos- 
quito, proceeded  to  Mrs.  Andersffn^s  plantation,  at  a  place  called  Dun  Lawton, 
(itx)ut  50  miles  south  of  St  Augustine,  on  the  Halifax  River,  upon  discovery. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  Mosquito  countiy  was  destroyed 
on  the  26  and  27  of  December,  as  we  have  before  related,  and  the  buildings 
of  Mrs.  Anderson  were  at  that  time  burned.  While  there,  this  company,  com- 
posed of  the  generous  and  spirited  young  men  of  St  Augustine,  joined  by  a 
few  fh>m  Mosquito,  making  about  40  men,  was  attacked  by  150  Indians,  as 
was  supposed.  Mr.  Geo.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Douglas  Dummit^  standing  on 
guard,  saw  two  Indians  approaching,  upon  whom  they  fired,  killing  one  and 
wounding  the  other.  DwimiJt  ran  to  the  fallen  Indian,  and  as  he  wns  stooping 
over  him,  received  a  wound  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  At  the  same  moment 
the  whole  body  of  the  Indians  rushed  out  of  a  scrub,  distant  a  little  more 
than  musket  shot,  and  commenced  a  furious  attack  upon  Major  Pvdman^s  men, 
who,  from  behind  the  fragments  and  broken  walls  of  the  bui-nt  buildings, 
gave  the  Indians  a  warm  reception  ;  and  although  but  40  in  number,  having 
coverts  fix>m  which  to  fight,  and  the  Indians  being  in  open  space,  they  kept 
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them  at  bay  for  about  an  hour.  During  this  time  but  one  had  been  wounded. 
The  Indians  now  charged  them  with  such  determined  fury  upon  their  flanks, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  their  boats,  which  were  at  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  were  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  In  their 
hurry,  the  whites  rendered  all  their  guns,  but  one,  useless,  by  wetting  them, 
with  this  one,  however,  they  fired  as  often  as  possible,  and  pushed  off  with 
energy ;  but  the  water  being  shallow  for  a  great  distance,  they  were  in  the 
most  miminent  danger  of  being  boarded  by  the  numerous  Indians ;  in  such 
event,  every  man  must  have  perished.  However,  they  escaped  with  19  badly 
wounded,  and  several  of  these  mortally.  One  boat  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
Indians,  in  which  were  eight  or  ten  men,  who  all  jumped  overboard  and 
escaped,  except  one,  a  Mr.  Edioard  Gould,  who  swam  to  Pelican  Island,  and 
was  there  left ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  others  to  relieve  him,  they 
being  pursued  by  the  Indians  in  the  boat  which  they  had  just  taken.  lie  w  a's 
not  heard  of  afterwards,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  next  day 
in  endeavoring  to  swim  from  the  island*  A  Mr.  Marks  swam  to  the  opposite 
beach,  and  escaped  to  Bulowville ;  the  others  were  taken  into  the  boats  again. 

Great  fears  having,  all  along,  been  entertained  that  the  Seminoles  w^ould 
be  aided  by  the  Creeks,  it  is  now  confidently  a&med  that  at  least  1000  of 
them  have  gone  down  into  Florida  for  that  end. 

About  the  W  January,  Captain  Hooder,  on  the  lower  Suanee  River,  finding 
the  opposite  side  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  crossed  over  with  nine  men  to 
attack  them.  As  they  landed,  two  of  his  men  were  shot  down ;  one  with 
nine  balls,  the  other  with  five.  With  his  remaining  men  he  charged  the 
Indians  with  great  boldness.  In  the  mean  time  his  boat  got  adrift,  and  no 
other  alternative  was  left  but  victory  or  death.  After  a  close  and  deadly  con- 
test of  some  minutes,  the  Indians  were  routed  with  severe  loss. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ConGRKSs  makes  an  appropriation  for  carrying  on  the  war — Remarks  in  the  SenaU 
of  the  United  States  on  the  toar  wUh  the  Seminoles— Debate  in  the  house  qf  r^e- 
sentatives  on  the  biU  for  the  relief  of  the  inhahilanis  of  Florida — Attack  on  soms 
Creeks  at  Bryant* s  Ferry — General  Gaines's  campaign  in  Florida — Fights  the 
Indians  on  the  OuUhlacoochee — His  conference  with  Osceola — Resigns  his  eem- 
mandy  and  leaves  the  country — Captain  AUison^s  skirmish — The  chief  Ouchek 
BiLLT  killed — Siege  of  Camp  McLemore — Great  sufferings  of  its  garrison — Deliv* 
ered  by  Captain  lUad — The  chief  Mad  Wolf  slain. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  notice  was  taken  of  the  delay 
hi  congress,  and  by  the  executive  of  tne  nation,  to  agitate  the  subject  of  this 
war.  At  length  Mr.  Webster  of  the  senate,  fi-om  the  committee  on  finance, 
reported,  without  amendment,  a  bill  making  further  appropriation  for  sup- 
pressing hostilities  vrith  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  asked  for  its  immediate 
consideration,  as  the  state  of  the  country  required  its  passage  with  the  utmost 
despatch.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation  was  500,000  dollars,  and  the  bill 
was  passed  afler  some  explanatory  remarks ;  which  remarks,  as  they  not  only 
set  the  aftairs  of  the  war  forth  as  they  were  known  in  Washington  at  that 
period,  but  discover  to  us  something  by  which  we  can  judge  who  has  been  in 
fault  there,  shall  here  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

^  Mr.  Clay  said  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  communications  fix>m  the 
departments  read,  in  ordef  to  see  whether  they  gave  any  account  of  the 
causes  of  this  war.  No  doubt,  he  said,  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes, 
it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  itself,  by  all  the  possible  means 
within  our  power.  But  it  was  a  condition,  altogether  vrithout  precedent,  in 
which  the  country  was  now  placed.  A  war  was  raging  with  the  most  ran- 
corous violence  within  our  borders;  congress  had  been  in  session  nearly 
two  months,  during  which  time  this  conflict  was  raging ;  yet  of  the  causes  of 
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the  war,  how  it  was  produced,  if  the  finilt  was  on  one  side  or  on  both  sides, 
in  short,  what  had  lighted  up  the  torch,  conn'ess  was  altogether  uninformed, 
and  no  inquiry  on  the  subject  had  been  made  by  either  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. He  should  be  glad,  he  said,  if  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
finance,  or  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  or  any  one  else,  would  tell  him 
how  this  war  had  burst  forth,  and  what  were  its  causes,  and  to  whom  the 
blame  of  it  was  to  be  charged. 

^  Mr.  FFehster  replied,  that  he  could  not  ^ive  any  answer  to  the  senator 
from  Kentucky.  It  was  as  much  »  matter  oi  surprise  to  him,  as  to  any  one, 
tliat  no  official  communication  hai  «'n  made  to  congress  of  the  causes  of 
the  war.  All  he  knew  on  the  s^^^'cct  be  had  gathered  from*  the  gazettes. 
The  communications  fi*om  the  departments  siK)ke  of  the  war,  as  a  war  grow- 
ing out  of  the  relations  between  tne  Indians  and  the  government  of  the  U. 
States,  and  ^ve  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  its  origin  in  any  quarrel 
with  the  citizens.  It  probably  grew  out  of  the  attempts  to  remove  these 
Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi.  According  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  country 
between  Tallahassee  and  St  Augustine  was  overrun  by  hostile  Lidians,  and 
the  communication  between  those  places  was  interrupted.  Tiie  view  taken 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  was  undoubtedly  tlie  true  one.  But  the 
woi-  rages,  tlie  enemy  is  in  force,  and  the  accounts  of  their  ravages  are  dis- 
astrous. The  executive  govern luent  has  asked  for  the  means  of  suppressing 
these  hostUitiea,  and  it  was  entirely  proper  that  the  bill  should  pass. 

**  Mr.  ffhUe  expressed  his  reeret  that  he  could  add  nothing  to  the  informa- 
tion given  on  this  subject  He  knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  war,  if  it 
commenced  in  any  local  quarrel  or  not  It  was  the  object  of  the  government 
to  remove  these  Indians  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  difficulty  had  arisen  out  of  this  measure*  He  had,  however, 
no  information,  which  was  not  in  the  possession  of  every  other  senator.  He 
was  for  the  bilL 

**  Mr.  BejvUm  said  he  was  also  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  Some 
years  ago,  he  said,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affiiirs.  At 
that  time  these  Indians  in  Florida  were  in  a  state  of  starvation  ;  they  would 
not  work,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  fed  by  the  U.  States,  or 
th^  must  subsist  on  the  plunder  of  our  citizens.  These  Indians  are  a  very 
bad  tribe,  as  their  very  name  signifies,  the  word  Seminole^  in  Indian,  being, 
*  iBiid  nmaway  Indians/  They  were  therefore  considered  a  bad  race.  It  was 
obviously  the  best  policy  to  remove  these  Indians  to  a  place  where  they  would 
be  able  to  obtain  plenty.** 

When  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Florida  was  before 
the  house  of  representatives,  which  was  noticed  in  our  last  chapter,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  debate  arose  upon  it,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader,  for 
the  same  reasons  which  caused  the  remarks  in  the  senate  to  be  given  above. 

^The  resolution  having  been  twice  read,  the  house,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
f91tiU^  agreed  to  consider  it  now. 

"Mr.  n.  said  that  he  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  house  further  than 
to  say,  that  in  East  Florida,  five  hundred  families  were  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  had  had  their  possessions  destroyed  in  the  progress  of  a  war, 
which  had  commenced  in  consequence  of  relations  between  me  Indians  and 
this  government,  and  with  which  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  that  country 
bave  nad  nothing  to  do. 

"Appropriations  had  frequently  been  made  to  succor  Indians  when  in  cir- 
cuoistances  of  distress,  and  he  hoped  that  no  member  of  the  house  would 
object  to  the  adoption  of  the  resoluuon  for  the  succor  of  our  own  citizens 

"Mr.  Granger  of  New  York  rose  and  said, — ^Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  little 
observation  I  nave  had  of  men  and  thines,  I  have  learned  that  precedent  m 
often  used  to  restrain  our  generous  impulses,  but  seldom  to  impel  us  to  gen- 
erous action.  In  the  little  time  I  have  been  here,  I  have  not  been  so  much 
gratified  with  any  thing  that  has  occurred,  as  I  have  at  the  prompt  manner  in 
which  this  house  has  stepped  forward  to  provide  means  for  carrying  on  the 
war  in  Florida.  Whilst  we  have  been  without  any  official  information  frotn 
the  executive  department  of  government — ^whilst  the  newspapers  have  been 
^iBcuseing  the  question,  whether  censure  should  rest  upon  one  of  the  depart- 
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meiit^,  or  upoa  the  commandiDg  officer  in  Florida,  this  bouse  and  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature  have  stepped  forward  to  sustam  this  war,  although 
no  requisition  has  been  made  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.  Sir  I 
rejoice  that  they  have  done  so. 

''Mr.  CantbreUng  rose  to  explain,  and  Mr.  Granger  yielded  the  floor. 

''Mr.  CambreUtig  said,  that  sreat  injustice  had  men  done  in  the  newspapers 
to  the  conduct  pureued  by  the  departments.  The  committee  of  ways  and 
means  had  been  furnished  with  the  first  communication  on  which  they  acted 
by  the  secretary  of  war.  They  next  day  received  a  second  communication 
with  all  the  documents  relating  to  the  Indian  war,  and  which  contained  all 
the  information  that  was  requisite.  The  documents  had  not  gone  forth  to  the 
public — which  was  an  extraordinary  circumstance.  They  certainly  were  sent 
by  the  committee  to  this  house,  and  ought  to  have  accompanied  the  bill  and 
been  printed  and  sent  to  the  senate.  If  they  had,  the  erroneous  impression  as 
to  the  remissness  of  the  department,  or  the  executive,  would  not  have  ^ne 
into  the  newspapers.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  executive,  or  of  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means,  that  tliis  had  not  been  done. 

"Mr.  Granger  resumed.  If  the  gentleman  had  listened  to  me  a  little  longer, 
he  would  have  discovered  that  I  intended  no  censure  on  the  executive ;  but  as 
he  has  chosen  to  challenge  me  to  speak,  I  do  say  that  the  history  of  this  nation 
can  present  nothing  like  the  silence  which  has  existed  on  this  subject  I  do 
say  that  whilst  this  hall  has  been  ringing  with  plaudits  upon  one  administra- 
tion, and  whilst  we  have  been  called  upon  aay  after  day  to  hunt  up  the 
bones  of  dead  quarrels  here — ^whilst  your  settlements  have  been  laid  waste 
and  desolate,  no  communication  has  been  made  to  this  house  as  a  branch  of 
the  government.  Whatever  information  you  have,  even  upon  the  gentleman's 
own  showing,  is  a  4etter  from  the  secretary  of  war  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 

"  Mr.  Cambrelmg.    That  letter  contained  all  that  was  necessary. 

"  Mr.  Granger  contmued :  Sir,  I  repeat  that,  with  a  war  known  to  exist  in 
this  country,  we  have  been  occupied  in  hunting  up  the  possibili^,  not  only 
of  a  war  which  might  take  place  hereafter  with  a  foreign  nation,  but  also  to 
discover  whether  a  war  was  fast  year  likely  to  have  existed. 

"  We  have  war  enough  upon  our  hands  to  take  care  of.  The  war-cry  is  up 
in  the  woods ;  the  tomahawk  glitters  in  tbe  sunbeam ;  the  scalping-kniie  is 
urffed  to  its  cruel  duty ;  the  flower  of  your  chivalry  is  strewed  along  the  plain, 
and  yet  every  department  of  this  administration  is  as  dumb  as  the  bleeding 
victims  of  this  inglorious  contest 

"In  legislating  for  a  suffering  people,  I  want  no  precedent  but  that  which 
my  Creator  has  implanted  in  my  bosom.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  stand  here 
with  the  sympathies  of  our  nature  chilled  and  frozen  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
oath  which  we  have  taken ;  I  do  not  believe  that  our  duty  requires  that  we 
should  be  thus  chilled  and  frozen.  I  believe  that  the  existence  of  this  govenh- 
ment  depends  upon  its  extending  its  fostering  hand  to  the  unfortunate  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution.  Especially  should 
this  be  the  case,  where  the  sufferers  reside  within  a  territory,  and  have  no 
state  government  to  which  they  can  look  for  succor. 

"  Such  is  the  true  course  to  be  pursued  in  this  nation ;  and  then  our  people 
will  feel  that  they  are  indeed  mem  here  of  one  common  famiW,  ana  that, 
whilst  they  bear  equal  burdens,  they  are  the  equal  recipients  of^  the  bounty 
and  protection  of  the  government 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  WkUe,  the  resolution  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed." 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  recital  of  warlike  operations.  About  the 
middle  of  January,  great  alarm  spread  through  the  confines  of  Georgia,  that 
the  Creek  Indians  were  imbodying  in  various  parts  of  their  country,  and  the 
utmost  consternation  prevailed.  On  the  23  January,  it  being  reported  at 
Columbus,  that  the  Indians  were  in  force  at  Brvant's  Ferry,  15  miles  below 
that  place,  a  company  of  whites,  consisting  of  about  20  or  30  men,  under 
Captain  Watatm,  marched  down  upon  discovery.  They  discovered  dO  or  40 
Indians,  some  of  whom  had  rifles,  out  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  done, 
or  intended,  any  mischief.  However,  the  whites  pursued  them,  and  iH^etty 
soon  a  firing  commenced,  and,  though  of  short  duration,  two  were  kilfed  on 
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each  side,  and  the  whites  were  driven  from  the  ground,  having  several  of 
their  number  wounded. 

The  next  operations  of  importance  were  those  between  the  forces  under 
Grenerol  Gcdnes  and  Osceoloj  and  upon  the  memorable  Ouithlecoochee.  Gren- 
eral  Gaines  was  upon  a  tour  of  inspection  and  dutv,  when  he  first  learned  that 
serious  disturbances  had  occurred  between  the  whites  and  Seminoles.  This 
was  about  the  15  January,  and  the  general  was  arrived  at  New  Orleans.  His 
previous  head-quarters  had  been  at  Memphis,  in  Tennessee.  He  therefore 
called  on  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  to  have  a  lM>dy  of  volunteers  in  readiness 
for  military  service,  and  set  out  himself  immediately  for  the  scene  of  hostilities. 
At  Pensacola  he  found  some  vessels  of  war,  under  Commodores  DaUas  and 
BoHofiy  and  Captain  fVebb,  who  had  already  commenced  operations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tampa  Bay,  and  other  adjacent  inlets.  Colonel  Twiggs  had 
been  ordered  to  receive  into  service  eight  companies  of  volunteers,  to  be  raised 
by  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  the  regular  force  at  Baton  Rouge,  New 
Orleans,  and  other  stations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  for  a  movement  towards  Tampa.  This  force  con- 
sisted of  about  1100  men. 

That  no  time  should  be  lost,  Genera)  Gmnes  returned  immediately  to  New 
Orleans  (about  26  January),  and,  on  the  4  February,  was  under  way  again  for 
Florida,  with  his  forces  organized.  He  arrived  at  Tampa,  with  his  forces,  in 
three  steam-boats,  on  the  9th,  and,  on  the  13th  began  to  proceed  into  the  In- 
dian country.  His  first  movement  was  to  the  east,  on  the  Alafia€liver,  having 
understood  there  had  been  a  fight  in  that  direction,  near  Fort  Brooke,  between 
the  hostile  and  friendly  Indians ;  but  after  two  days,  no  enemy  being  discov- 
ered, the  line  of  march  was  altered  for  Fort  King.  (Jeneral  Gaines^s  army  had 
but  ten  days'  rations ;  but,  by  advices,  be  was  assured  that  there  was  plenty  at 
Fort  King. 

On  the  20  February,  the  army  passed  Major  DcMs  fatal  field,  on  which 
was  found  106  men,  all  of  whom  they  decently  interred.  AH  the  officers  who 
fell  in  that  disastrous  fight  were  identified,  and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
every  man  was  accounted  for ;  but  what  struck  every  one  with  the  greatest 
surprise,  was,  that  the  dead  were  in  no  instance  pillaged ;  articles  th^  most 
esteemed  by  savages  were  untouched ;  the  officers'  bosom-pins  remained  in 
their  places ;  their  watches  were  found  in  their  pockets,  and  money,  in  silver 
and  gold,  was  left  to  decay  with  its  owner, — a  lesson  to  all  the  world — a  testi- 
mony that  the  Indians  are  not  fighting  for  plunder! — nay,  they  are  fighting 
for  their  rights,  their  country,  their  homes,  their  very  existence !  The  arms 
and  ammunition  were  all  that  had  been  taken,  except  the  unifoiin  coat  of 
Maior  Dade, 

On  the  22  February,  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  King,  much  to  the  agreeable 
surprise  of  the  garrison,  which  it  had  been  reported  was  cut  off  by  tlie  Indians. 
Owing  to  the  country's  being  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  no  supplies  had 
arrived ;  and,  the  next  day,  a  troop  of  horse  was  despatched  to  Fort  Drane, 
(22  miles  north-west,)  in  hopes  to  obtain  further  supplies.  They  returned  the 
«4,  but  with  only  seven  days  additional  rations.  To  this  they  added  two  days' 
more  at  Fort  King.  The  general  scarcely  knew  what  course  next  to  take ;  but 
he  finally  concluded  to  move  down  the  Ouithlecoochee, 'over  (Jencral  Clinches 
battle-ground,  and  so  to  Tampa,  thinking  such  a  route  might  bring  him  in 
contact  with  the  main  body  of  the  Indians.  Accordingly  the  army  moved,  on 
the  26th,  from  Fort  King,  and,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  27th,  arrived  at  General 
CUncVs  crossing-place.  Here,  while  examining  and  sounding  the  river,  the 
Indians  fired  upon  them,  and  set  up  a  fierce  war-cry  ;  but  their  numbers  were 
not  sufiicient  to  make  any  material  impression,  although  they  continued  the 
fight  for  about  half  an  hour.     The  whites  lost  one  killed,  and  eight  wounded. 

On  the  28th,  the  army,  having  resumed  its  march,  was  again  attacked,  about 
two  miles  from  its  former  position,  and  a  fire  was  kept  up  al>out  half  of  the 
day.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action,  Lieutenant  Izard^  of  the  United 
States  dragoons,  fell,  mortally  wounded.  In  the  course  of  the  fight,  another 
was  killed,  and  two  wounded.  In  the  evening,  express  was  sent  to  Fort 
Drane,  with  directions  for  the  commanding  officer  to  march  down  with  a 
ibrce  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouithlecoochee,  and  thus  come  upon  the 
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rear  of  the  Indians ;  which  movemeDt,  should  it  succeed,  it  was  hoped,  would 
finish  the  war. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  no  Indians  were  to  be  seen ;  but  the  general  did 
not  relax  his  precautions.  A  party  was  preparing  timber  and  canoes  for  cross- 
ing the  river,  when,  about  9  o'clock,  they  were  sharply  fired  upon,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  encampment  was  attacked  upon  every  side,  but  that  towards 
the  river.  The  Indians  now  seemed  in  great  force,  (12  or  1500,  as  was  supposed,) 
having  been  collecting,  from  all  quarters,  since  the  fight  on  the  previous  day. 
They  continued  tbe  contest  two  hours,  in  which  time  one  man  was  killed  and 
33  wQunded.  Among  the  latter  was  the  general  himself,— e  rifle  ball  having 
passed  through  his  lower  lip,  knocked  out  one  tooth,  and  damaged  two  others. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  general  was  wounded,  his  companions  expre88e<l 
much  regret ;  but  he  talked  of  it  as  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  said  **  it  was 
very  unkind  in  tl)e  rascals  to  take  away  a  tooth  which  he  valued  so  highly.** 

On  reconnoitering  the  enemy's  ground,  after  he  had  fled,  Croints^a  men  found 
one  of  their  dead,  which  had  been  dragged  a  considerable  distance  and  lefl 
unburied,  from  which  circumstance  they  conjectured  he  had  fled  in  haste. 
His  rifle  had  been  taken  away,  but  he  was  found  to  be  well  provided  with 
ammimition,  having  plenty  of  powder  and  sixty  bullets.  The  place  of  this 
attack  Gaines  called  Camp  hard. 

The  flight  of  the  Indians  was  no  security  for  their  not  appearing  again ;  for, 
on  the  2(1  of  March,  they  returned,  and  commenced  pourinff  in  their  shot  upon 
the  whites,  w#ich,  at  intervals,  they  continued  to  do  until  ue  5th.  Meantime 
all  of  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  they  began  the  slaughter  of  their 
horses  to  sustain  life.  But  it  is  said  that,  during  all  this  time,  no  one  was  heard 
to  murmur  or  complain. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th,  about  10  o'clock,  a  call  was  heard  from  the  woods, 
and  some  one  requested  a  parley.  On  the  oflicer  of  the  ffuard's  demanding  what 
was  wanted,  it  was  answei*ed  that  the  Indians  were  tired  of  fighting,  and  wished 
for  peace.  The  general  ordered  the  officer  of  the  guard  to  answer,  that  if  the  In- 
dians wished  to  treat,  to  send  a  messenger  the  next  morning,  with  a  white  flag, 
and  he  should  come  and  go  in  safety,  lie  replied,  "  very  well,"  and  added  that 
^  he  desired  to  have  a  friendly  talk,  and  to  shake  hands.^  Accordingh',  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  about  300  Indians  filed  out  from  the  river,  and  took  a 
position  in  the  rear  of  the  whites,  about  500  yards  off.  They  expected  nothing 
now  but  a  most  bloody  contest,  sup{)08ing  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  to  be 
concealed  iu  a  neighboring  hammock.  Both  parties  remained  a  short  time  in 
suspense,  each  doubting  what  the  other  would  do.  At  length,  one  or  two 
advanced  within  hailing  distance,  and,  being  joined  with  others,  repeated  what 
had  been  said  the  nifflit  before.  The  general  now  sent  out  to  them  a  staflf 
oflicer,  and  they  told  bun  they  did  not  wish  to  fight  any  more,  but  requested 
that  the  army  should  withdraw  from  the  Ouithlecoochee.  Osceola  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Indian  deputation.  When  the  officer  who  had  met  the  Indians 
reported  this  talk  to  Gaines^  he  ordered  him  to  return  to  Osceola^  and  to  inform 
him,  iu  the  plainest  terms,  Uiat  they  would  be  subdued,  that  a  large  force  was 
on  the  way  into  their  country,  and  that,  unless  they  submitted,  every  Indian 
found  in  arms  would  be  sliot  When  this  was  communicated  to  the  Indians, 
they  said  they  would  go  and  hold  a  council,  and  would  meet  them  again  in  the 
aflemoon.  The  meeting  in  the  aflemoon,  accordingly,  took  place,  and  the 
Indians  urged  what  they  had  said  in  the  morning,  and  added  that  they  had 
lost  many  of  their  men  by  death  and  wounds,  and  were  tired  of  the  war ;  h\\\ 
as  their  governor  (as  they  styled  Micanopy)  was  not  tliere,  thev  must  first  con- 
sult him,  and  asked  to  have  the  war  suspended  until  he  could  be  consulted. 
They  were  told  that  if  they  would  cease  from  acts  of  hostility,  go  south  of  the 
Ouithlacoochee,  and  attend  a  council  when  called  upon  by  the  United  States 
commissioners,  they  should  not  be  molested.  This  Uiey  agreed  to,  and,  at  the 
same  moment.  General  Clinch  came  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  and 
they  all  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  probably  concluding  this  was  a 
stratagem  which  the  whites  had  prepared  to  cut  them  ofil  Clinch  came  with 
500  men  and  supplies,  which  was  doubdess  more  agreeable  to  the  starving 
army,  than  even  a  treaty  with  Osceola, 

Tne  Indians  seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Gen- 
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eral  Qainet^s  army ;  for,  dtuing  the  interview  with  Chceolci,  be  asked  how  they 
were  off  for  provisions,  and  when  they  told  him  they  had  enough,  be  shook  his 
head,  saying,  ^  It  is  not  so ;  you  have  nothing  to  eat ;  but,  if  you  will  come  over 
the  river,  I  will  give  you  two  beeves,  and  some  brandy."  It  ia  therefore 
surprising  that  he  should  have  been  now  asking  for  peace.  It  shows,  however, 
that  be  was  well  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  case ;  and,  although  he  was 
able  to  deal  with  General  Gaines^  he  early  knew  of  the  approach  of  General 
Clinokj  and  it  was,  probably,  on  his  gaining  that  knowledge,  that  he  concluded 
to  see  what  kind  of  terms  could  be  got  of  the  whites,  as  the  aflairs  of  war 
then  stood* 

General  Crotne^  having  transferred  his  command  to  General  Clinch,  left  for 
New  Orleans  about  the  9  March,  and  General  Clinch  proceeded  with  his 
united  forces  to  Fort  Drane.  A  negro  spy,  who  had  been  sent  amone  the 
hostile  Indians,  from  Camp  Izard,  soon  after  returned,  and  confirmed  the 
peaceable  intentions  of  the  chiefs:  they  told  him,  that  in  their  various  skir- 
mishes with  General  Gaines  on  the  Ouithlacooche  they  had  lost  30  men.  Of 
the  whites  but  5  were  killed,  and  60  wounded.  It  is  rather  uncommon  that 
there  should  be  so  great  a  disproportion  between  the  slain  of  the  parties,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  Indians  almost  always  fought  from  coverts. 

On  the  9  March,  Captain  Mis<m  of  the  Florida  volunteers  had  a  skirmish 
near  his  camp,  not  far  from  Fort  Brooke.  He  routed  the  Indians,  whom  he 
judged  to  be  a  thousand  strong,  and  took  considerable  plunder.  Hence,  not- 
withstandinfir  the  Indians  were  supposed  to  desire  peace,  skirmishes  continued. 
And  on  the  23  Mai'ch,  a  company  of  volunteers  were  attacked  about  six  miles 
from  Volusia,  in  which  the  wnites  lost  three  men  killed,  and  six  wounded,  and 
the  Indians  five  or  six.  A  mong  the  latter  waa  their  chief,  called  Ouchee  BiUy,  or 
BUly  lEdcs.    He  was  found  the  dav  afler  the  fight,  concealed  in  some  brush. 

About  the  5  April,  Major  McLemort,  by  order  of  General  ScoU,  took  a 
position  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  and  erected  a  block-house,  which  was  called 
Camp  McLemore.  Here,  about  40  men,  far  removed  into  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  country,  were  to  remain  until  relieved  by  the  General,  or  ^ajor 
McLemore,  who,  it  appears,  afler  establishing  the  post,  immediately  left  it 
This  small  force  seems  to  have  arrived  here  at  a  most  fortunate  time,  for  it 
was  four  days  before  they  were  discovered  by  the  Indians,  and  during  Ms 
period  they  had  completea  a  block-house  for  their  protection. 

It  IS  scarcely  to  be  credited  that  this  little  company  of  men,  sent  here  by 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  should  be  left  without  the  means  of 
escape  in  extremity  of  circumstances,  and  no  way  kept  open  by  which  their 
situation  from  time  to  time  might  be  known ;  sucn,  however,  was  the  case,  and 
for  about  six  weeks  nothing  was  heard  of  them.  They  had  not  been  provided 
with  provisions  for  more  than  two  weeks,  and  it  was  the  general  impression 
of  every  one  that  they  had  all  perished  by  famine  or  the  hands  of  the 
Indians. 

The  following  account  of  the  siege  of  Camp  McLemore  by  Dr.  Latarence, 
surgeon  there  at  the  time,  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words : — ^  We  had  just 
completed  building  the  block-house,  and  dug  out  a  spring  near  the  edge  of  the 
fort,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  April,  at  a  iitde  before  dawn  of  day, 
we  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  had  encompassed  us  on  three  sides,  and 
^ere  in  number  about  150  or  200.  The  engagement  lasted  one  hour  and 
three  ouarters,  when  they  found  out,  to  their  sorrow,  that  our  reception  was 
not  only  too  warm,  but  that  they  had  ventured  too  near  us  without  due  reflec- 
tion. On  the  next  day,  we  had  one  man  killed  on  his  post  by  an  Indian  rifle, 
fired  from  the  opjxMite  side  of  the  river.  On  the  15  April,  we  were  attacked 
by  a  body  of  the  savages  who  had  completely  surrounded  us,  and  whose  num- 
ber we  computed  at  I  to  500,  thoush  we  have  since  heard  that  PoweU  had 
1000  to  1500  of  them.  This  was  the  hottest  engagement  we  had  during  our 
^y  on  the  Ouithlacoochee.  They  fired  their  guns  by  hundreds  at  the  same 
moment  at  our  block-house,  and  succeeded  in  taking  our  only  means  of 
escape,  our  boat — ^which  they  took  down  the  river  and  destroyed  after  the 
battle.  The  engagement  continued  two  hours  and  45  minutes,  and  we  had 
three  men  slightly  wounded. 
"  On  the  24th,  we  had  a  very  severe  battle,  in  which  they  displayed  their 
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ingenuity  by  shooting  fire^anowB  on  fire  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  which 
destroyed  tne  roof  and  left  us  ejcposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
This  arrow-firing  was  performed  by  26  of  their  men,  whilst  about  3  to  500 
used  their  guns.  We  had,  on  this  occasion,  two  or  three  of  our  men  wounded. 
We  probably  killed  40  or  50  of  the  Indians.  The  night  after  the  battle,  we 
heard  their  chief  hail  us,  and  say,  ^  that  he  was  goin^  away  in  the  morning, 
and  would  trouble  us  no  more."  He  kept  his  promise  very  well,  though  hb 
did  give  us  about  100  guns  the  next  morning,  ere  he  left.  Our  captain,  HoUo- 
man,  was  killed  on  the  3  May,  whilst  endeavoring  to  fortify  and  strengthen 
our  position.  The  Indians  continued  to  give  us  a  passing  shot,  from  50  to 
100  guns,  every  five  or  six  days,  though  he  kept  a  spy  upon  us  at  other  tirncF. 
The  officers  were  21  days  living  on  com,  without  salt  or  meat,  and  the  men 
about  28  days." 

It  appeal's  that  the  great  danger  of  ascending  the  Ouithlacoochee,  together 
with  the  known  circumstances  of  the  garrison,  had  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  were  able  to  lend  them  aid,  that  they  had  been  cut  ofif;  and  there- 
fore, to  hazard  any  thing  to  clear  up  this  extremely  doubtful  case,  was  con- 
sidered next  to  crime  itself.  At  length,  the  poor  distressed  handful  at  Camp 
McLemore,  found  among  their  number,  three  that  would  venture  out  for 
succor,  and  they  arrived  at  Tallahassee  in  a  canoe,  about  the  16  April  This 
circumstance,  in  all  probability,  proved  the  safety  of  their  fellows,  as  well  as 
themselves.  A  company  was  made  up  at  St  Marks,  and  under  Captain  Leigh 
Read,  proceeded  in  a  steam-boat  for  the  Ouithlacoochee  on  the  22  May,  and 
on  the  24  took  off  the  garrison  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

While  these  affairs  were  being  transacted  <(n  the  Ouithlacoochee,  a  consid- 
erable force  marched  from  Volusia  to  a  point  on  the  Oklawaha  River,  distant 
30  miles,  on  their  way  to  Fort  Brooke.  The  river  being  higher  than  usual, 
the  force  was  obliged  to  halt  to  build  a  bridge  for  the  passage  of  their  cannon 
and  baggage  wagons.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  lake,  on  the  left  of  the 
detachment,  two  fires  were  soon  discovered,  which  it  was  supposed  were 
made  as  signals  by  two  parties  of  Indians.  Colonel  Butler  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  cross  over  the  river  with  his  battalion,  and  when  he  had  niarchfd 
about  three  miles,  some  Indians  were  discovered  and  pursued  by  the  advanced 
guard.  General  Joatph  SheUon  was  o£ Butler's  party,  who,  being  ahead  of  the 
advanced  guard,  charged  upon  one  of  the  Indians,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  party.  At  about  25  paces  from  him,  the  Indian  turned,  and  thf  y 
bodi  levelled  their  rifies — SheUon  fired  first,  and  mortally  wounded  the  Indian 
in  the  neck,  who  then  endeavored  to  make  his  escape.  SheUon  dropped  his 
gun,  and  rushed  on  him  with  his  pistol,  which  missed  fire  at  five  or  six 
paces  from  him.  The  Indian  now  turned  and  shot  SheUon  in  the  hip,  and 
at  the  same  moment  another  white  came  up  and  shot  the  Indian  in  the  back, 
and  he  was  immediately  despatched.  The  ball  which  entered  Sheltcn^s  hip 
passed  round  near  the  spine,  and  was  cut  out,  and  he  wna  recovering. 

I  have  been  particular  in  detailing  this  affair,  as  the  Indian  who  fell  in  it, 
proved  to  be  a  chief  of  distinction,  known  among  the  whites  by  the  name  of 
Mad  Woff,  which  was  the  English  signification  of  his  name.  In  Indian  it 
was  KoHAHAJo.  He  was  of  Micanopy"s  tribe,  and  had  under  him  40  or  50 
warriors,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  who 
beset  General  Gainta  so  long.  His  name  was  given  in  among  them  by  Black 
Dirt,  as  CocJunjo,  It  is  also  to  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  Indian  deputation  who  visited  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
afterwards. 

The  next  day  after  Kohahqjo  was  killed,  Colonel  Butler  and  Goodwin,  with 
a  battalion  of  mounted  men,  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  Pilaklikaha,  the  red- 
dence  of  Jumper  Bud  Micanopy.  When  they  had  proceeded  about  six  miles, 
their  advanced  guard  received  a  sharp  ^re  from  a  hammock  on  the  left,  but 
were  soon  dislodged  by  a  charge  from  the  main  body.  Two  of  the  whites 
were  badly  wounded,  one  horse  killed,  and  four  wounded.  After  another 
considerable  swamp-fight,  in  which  several  were  wounded,  the  army  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Indian  town,  but  it  had  been  deserted  for  a  long  time.  Thej 
burnt  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  Fort  Brooke. 

An  ofilcer  in  General  ScoWa  army  at  Tampa  wrote  on  the  15  April: — ^^'AD 
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the  militia  will  leave  us  by  the  20  Mav,  and  the  re^lara  will  go  into  summer 
quarters  at  this  place,  Key  West,  Volusia,  Mosquito,  and  one  or  two  more 
posts  at  the  south.  Without  the  greatest  good  luck  nothing  will  be  done  this 
summer,  and  the  war  must  be  renewed  in  the  autumn." 

About  the  time  General  Gaines  left  Fort  Draine,  General  Scott  arrived 
there,  with  instructions  to  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  Florida. 
Since  that  time  the  operations  have  been  of  not  much  importance.  About 
the  20  March,  Captam  lEtthcock  communicated  the  following  valuable 
information  reuspecting  the  hostile  Indians,  which  was  given  hmi  by  the 
friendly  chief,  mack  Dai,  whose  Indian  name  is  Tuck-aluster  Harjo.  He 
says  that  in  the  fights  with  General  Gmnea  were  the  following  chiefs  and 
warriors,  viz.: — Jumper  with  30,  Assubola  [Osceola]  vnih  7,  Alj^burtu- 
HARJO  with  30,  Jarharto  Chee  with  30,  Carchar  Tosknusk  {Mecosukee) 
wilji  470,  Mecanop  principal  chief)  with  80,  Abram  (JVegro)  with  80,  Weea 
Flocko  Mattez  with  70,  Yarharhacjo  with  160,  Toskieucar  with  50, 
EcHUA  Mattez  with  50,  Hat  How  Emattez  with  30,  Charles  (a  Negro) 
with  3,  CoAHARJO  with  1,  and  Toparlagee  with  40. 

There  had  been  about  400  Seminoles  collected  at  Tampa,  chiefly  women 
and  children  of  Black  Diifs  tribe,  who  were  on  the  12  April  shipped  off  for 
**  beyond  the  Mississippi''  by  General  SootL 
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Creek  WABr-^Murders  ana  devastations  haginr^EUven  persons  killed  near  Cclum 
hus-'MaH  routes  in  possession  of  thf  Indians— >A  steam-hoat  attacked  and  men 
killed — Chiefs  of  the  war  parties— MaU  stages  destroyedr—The  town  of  Roanoak 
ktamt — Colonel  Lindsay's  Florida  affair— Excessive  dismay  of  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia—Murder  of  families— Fight  on  the  Chattahoochie— Capture  of  Sim.  Hxrrt  and 
l7KAHATHLA--wSceoiiiU  of  th^  chiefs— Surrender  of  the  Indians, 

Adjutant-General  JUcJntosh  wrote  from  Fort  Mitchel,  Alabama,  (on  the 
Chattahoochie,  15  mifes  above  Columbus,)  7  May  last,  as  follows: — *<It  has 
just  been  reported  to  me,  that  Col.  Flournoy  was  shot  dead  by  the  Indians  on 
the  5th  instant,  9bout  15  miles  below  this  post  I  am  also  informed  that  a 
report  is  currently  circulating  among  the  Creeks,  that  the  Seminole  Indians 
have  defeased  the  whites  in  Florida.  This  report  will  no  doubt  imbolden 
them  to  many  acts  of  hostility  that  they  woula  not  otherwise  dare  commit 
A  constant  communication  must  be  kept  up  between  them,  as  the  Creeks  are 
conversant  with  every  transaction  that  occurs  in  Florida.  Marshal,  the  half- 
breed,  ^ys  he  is  aoprehehsive  mischief  will  be  done  by  the  Indians  before 
long.  Other  Mendly  Indians  are  of  this  opinion.  OpotJdeyohola,  principal 
of  the  upper  Creeks^  says  he  cannot  keep  his  people  together,  or  restrain 
them." 

At  the  same  time  Colonel  JFloumov  was  killed,  ten  others  met  a  like  fate, 
some  of  them  within  12  miles  of  Columbus,  at  the  Ochee  Bridge  on  the  Old 
Federal  Road.  **  The  Indians  have  entire  possession  of  that  road,  and  all  the 
settlers  have  fled.  A  train  consisting  of  150  wagons,  with  about  150  fugitives, 
on  their  way  to  Columbus,  were  fired  upon,  on  the  10  April." 

Up  to  the  18  May,  at  Augusta,  (Ga.)  it  was  reported  that  all  the  southern 
mail  routes  were  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  except  that  to  Mobile.  The 
day  before,  all  the  mails  were  brought  back.  Colonel  CrowdPs  plantation, 
and  many  others,  had  been  burnt,  and  a  stage  agent  and  two  drivers  had  been 
kiUed.  The  governor  of  Georgia  had  ordered  two  regiments  of  volunteers  to 
take  the  field.  About  this  time  the  steam-boat  Hypenon  was  attacked  on  her 
possage  up  the  Chattahoochie,  and  two  pilots  and  one  nassenj^er  were  killed. 
She  was  tnen  run  on  shore  on  the  Georgia  mde,  and  aner  bemg  abandoned, 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 

The  Creek  towns  and  tribes  which  have  declared  themselves  hostile  are  a 
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part  of  the  Ocfaees,  the  Hitchetas,  the  Pah-kMsho-ko-los,  the  So-wok-ko-Ioe, 
and  a  pert  of  the  U&Uays.  The  prmcipal  chiefs  who  have  ebowed  themselves 
as  their  leaders,  are  old  Neabkathla,  of  whom  we  hare  already  several  times 
spoken,  chief  of  the  Hitchetas,  Jus  HEiniT,  and  Nso  Mico.  Many  fidendly 
Indians  iounediately  joined  the  whites,  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  whom 
is  a  chief  called  Jim  Bot.  The  war  party  have  discovered  jneat  boldoees. 
About  the  10  May  a  party  came  withm  30  or  40  yards  of  Fort  Mitchc^  a 
strong  and  well-defended  place,  entered  the  hospital,  and  carried  off  whsti 
they  pleased,  and  the  garrison  thought  it  not  best  to  di^urb  them. 

On  the  14  following,  the  mail  from  Montgomery  to  Columbus  was  attacked 
about  20  miles  from  me  latter  place.  A  driver  on  that  route  was  riding  alonf 
the  road  on  horseback,  about  50  yards  ahead  of  the  stage,  when  he  was  fired 
upon  by  about  30  Indians,  yet  he  unaccountably  eecan^  initury.  His  horae 
took  fright  and  threw  him,  and  he  escaped  into  a  thicket  When  he  arrived 
at  the  next  stage  relay,  the  horses  had  got  there,  but  without  any  carriage,  but 
had  about  them  some  fragments  of  their  harnesses.  Mr.  Adam$y  who  was  in 
the  stage,  made  his  escape  by  leapins  into  the  woods  when  the  stage  upset. 
A  driver  and  two  others  were  killed.  There  were  lj9  horses  belonging  to 
the  line  in  the  company,  of  which  but  three  were  recovered,  and  these  were 
wounded. 

About  this  time  the  old  steam-boat  Geor^an  was  burnt  while  lying  at 
Roanoak,  and  all  on  board,  except  the  engineer,  perished.  The  town  of 
Roanoak  was  at  the  same  time  laid  in  ashes,  but  the  citizens  escaped  to  a 
fort.  Irwinton,  a  jQeurishing  town  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  river,  soon  after 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Meanwhile  some  afiairs  of  considerable  moment  were  transpiring  in  Fkni- 
da.  Colonel  Lindsay  had  been  despatched,  at  the  head  of  about  750  men,  from 
Fort  Brooke,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Fort  Alabama,  to  destroy  it,  and  brinff 
away  the  sick,  wounded,  and  provisions.  Having  proceeded  there,  and 
effected  their  object,  the  forces  marched  again  for  Fort  Brooke.  Befm 
leaving  the  fort,  a  mine  was  prepared,  by  leaving  powder  in  the  magazine, 
which  should  explode  on  its  being  opened.  They  had  got  but  a  mile  or  two, 
when  the  mine  was  sprung  with  a  fearful  noum,  but  what  effect  it  had  pro- 
duced was  not  known.  The  whites  had  missed  two  of  their  number  the  day 
before,  whom  they  found  on  their  return  march,  hbout  12  miles  firom  Fort 
Alabama,  killed  in  the  way,  and  one  shockingly  manned.  While  the  army 
was  contemplating  this  spectacle,  it  was  fired  upon  by  500  Indians,  as  was 
supposed,  from  a  hammock,  no  more  than  30  yards  off.  The  whites  immedi- 
ately formed,  and  fired  in  their  turn,  and  a  regular  fight  ensued.  The  Indians 
could  not  be  dislodged  until  several  rounds  of  grape  shot  from  the  artillery 
had  been  poured  in  upon  them.  This  was  a  bloody  affray  for  them,  but  their 
loss  was  not  fully  known ;  several  were  found  dead  on  the  field,  and  numerous 
traces  of  others  who  had  been  dragged  off  dead  or  severely  wounded  were 
discovered.    The  whites  had  3  killed  and  23  wounded. 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  gives  a  fearful 
picture  of  the  afiairs  in  the  Creek  countiy.  It  was  written  at  Talbotton,  (Gaj 
11  Blay,  and  is  in  these  words: — ^" I  wrote  you  yesterday,  informing  you  of^ 
the  hostile  movements  of  the  Creek  Indians,  and  the  commencement  of  their 
murderous  career.  We  have  full  information  here  to-day  of  the  distressing 
state  of  things  among  the  whites  who  have  settled  over  in  that  territory.  The 
Indians  are  killing  all — men,  women,  and  children.  Vast  numbers  have  been 
butchered  without  doubt ;  and  the  whole  country  on  this  side  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochie  is  in  uproar  and  confusion.  The  population  of  the  territory  had 
become  considerable,  and  they  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  are 
come  over  in  droves  on  the -Georgia  side ;  some  with  a  part  of  their  children ; 
some  who  have  lost  their  children ;  some  their  husbands ;  and  many  children 
without  father  or  mother;  some  are  found  as  they  were  wandering  about  so 
young  that  they  could  ^ve  no  account  who  their  parents  were.  So  perfect  a 
mixture  and  confiision  as  never  was  vritnessed  before.  Manv  have  seen  a 
part  of  their  fttmUies  murdered.  One  gendeman  saw  his  &ther  shot  down 
near  him,  and  his  mother  and  sisters.  Some  of  the  dead  have  been  brought 
over  shockingly  mangled.    It  is  thought  the  whole  nation  is  in  hostile  array ; 
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their  warriors  are  computed  at  6  or  7000  strong.  The  general  impression  ia^ 
that  a  pert  of  the  Senunoles  have  come  up  among  theuL  The  town  of  Co- 
lumbus is  in  great  danger  of  an  attack,  as  they  have  threatened  it  strongly. 
A  company  of  40  or  50  men  left  Columbus  yesterday  mominff,  and  went  over. 
On  tbeur  return  at  night  they  brought  in  seven  children,  which  they  had  found 
scattered  about" 

Such  are  the  accounts  which  have  been  daily  circulated  for  two  months 
together  and  although  they  are  distorted  in  many  particulars,  yet  out  of  them 
y^e  are  a)  present  to  collect  all  that  is  known  of  this  war.  The  Columbus 
Centinel  of  the  13  May  contains  the  following  facts,  which  are  confirmed 
from  other  quarters : — ^  On  Monday  we  received  information  that  hostilities 
bad  commenced  on  the  road  between  Columbus  and  Montgomery,  at  the 
Uc}iee  bridge,  and  further  on,  and  in  the  evening  the  bridge  at  this  place,  the 
streets  leading  firom  it  were  thronged  with  the  unfortunate  re^^s,  who 
were  fleeing  before  their  savage  neighbors.  The  pitiable  condition  of  many 
of  them  was  past  the  power  of  description.  Wives  severed  from  their  hus* 
bands,  and  parents  from  their  children ;  all  dismayed,  all  terror-stricken ;  pre- 
sented a  scene  which  we  never  again  desire  to  see.  An  interesting-looking 
giri,  just  blooming  into  womanhood,  was  brought  in  on  horseback,  oehind  a 
benevolent  stranger,  who  had  found  her  in  the  nation,  makine  her  way,  unat- 
tended, to  this  place.  She  started  vrith  her  parents,  but  before  they  had 
proceeded  &r,  they  were  brutally  shot  down  berore  her  eves.  She  fled  to  thi 
woods  and  escaped  flrom  her  savage  pursuers,  and  was  found  and  brought  to 
Columbus  as  above  stated.  A  youns  man  arrived  at  this  place  also  witnessed 
the  savage  murder  of  his  parents.  Another  young  man,  m  the  act  of  fleeing, 
perceived  the  Indians  dragging  away  his  sister.  He  returned,  declaring  he 
would  rescue  her  or  die  in  me  attempt,  and  he  has  not  been  heard  o£  from 
this  time  their  deeds  of  savage  barbarity  have  been  too  numerous  to  particu- 
larize. A  woman  was  brought  in  on  Tuesday,  wounded  in  the  hand,  whose 
busbend  had  been  shot  the  preceding  evening  at  the  Uchee  bridge.  CoL  A.  B, 
Dauwm^s  negroes,  who  were  takoi  by  the  Indians,  and  made  their  escape, 
state  that  they  saw  three  corpses  on  the  road  near  the  Uchee  bridge ;  a  man, 
woman  and  child,  who  had  all  been  murdered.  We  leard  that  about  150 
fiiendly  Indians  have  reported  themselves  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  are  readv  to 
assist  the  whitea  Accounts  to  the  17  May  further  state  that  the  Indians  had 
entered  the  house  of  one  family,  and  murdered  the  whole — ^including  husband, 
wife,  and  six  children.  All  were  scalped,  and  the  children  beheaded.  The 
house  of  a  Mr.  Coiton  had  been  attacked,  and  himself  killed." 

Generals  ScoU  and  Jetup  were  at  Fort  Mitchell  on  the  3  June ;  the  for- 
mer left  that  place  on  diat  day  with  an  escort  of  150  men  for  Alabama,  to  take 
the  oommana  of  the  troops  of  that  state.  On  the  4th,  Capt  Page  reported  to 
€reneFal  ScoU  that  a  party  of  Indians  was  about  to  cross  the  Chattaboochie  in 
their  way  to  Florida,  and  steps  were  immediately  made  to  stop  them.  The 
da^  before  a  partv  was  stopped  by  a  company  of  Georgia  militia,  afier  a  sharp 
fidurmjsh,  in  which  one  white  and  several  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  been 
kOl^.  Two  chiefs  were  wounded,  EdkJuPfo  in  the  shoulder,  and  Jim  Henry 
in  the  head.  The  action  todc  place  across  the  river,  which  being  high  and 
wide,  little  was  efiect^.  The  Indians  dared  the  whites  to  come  over,  called 
them  dogs  and  cowards,  and  the  most  the  whites  could  do  was  to  retaliate  in 
the  same  sort  of  language. 

About  the  end  of  June,  a  party  of  whites,  who  were  scouting  on  Flint  River, 
accidentally  found  a  young  woman  about  three  miles  from  Cambridge,  who 
had  been  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  breast  She  stated  that,  on  the  26  of 
June,  about  300  Indians  killed  all  the  family  to  which  she  belonged,  13  in 
number,  except  herself,  and  her  &ther,  who  made  his  escape.  After  being 
shot,  she  feigned  death,  and  as  the  murdered  were  not  scalped,  she  made  her 
escape  after  the  Indians  left  the  scene  of  butchery. 

Up  to  the  16  June,  all  the  houses  of  the  whites  in  the  Creek  countiy  had 
been  burned.  On  die  13th,  in  an  attack  on  an  Indian  town  by  some  whites, 
24  persons  were  taken,  amonff  whom  were  three  chiefs.  These  were  held  as 
hostages  at  Fort  Mitchell,  ana  word  was  sent  to  the  hostile  paiijr,  that  if  they 
did  not  come  in  and  surrender  they  should  be  put  to  death.    The  next  day, 
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120  came  Ln  and  declared  themselves  friendly.  As  late  as  the  28th  of  June, 
it  was  reported  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  that  the  Creek  war  was  probably  at  an  end, 
'<  as  far  as  fighting  was  concerned.  Jim  Hewnfs  party  have  nearly  all  been 
taken.  They  were  confined  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  all  the  smiths  were  at  work 
making  handcufi  for  them."  These  will  doubtless  be  sent  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, "  except  the  chiefi,  five  or  six  in  number,  who  will  be  punished  with 
death,"  as  was  supposed. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  Jim  Henry  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  friendly  In- 
dians, under  a  chief  named  Jim  Bcfu,  For  a  few  davs  previous  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  on  his  vray  for  tne  promised  land.;"  but  he  was  found  in 
the  Creek  nation,  a  few  miles  from  Tuskegee.  About  the  same  time  old 
ATeamathla  olyb  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  was,  on  the  day  of  the  cap- 
ture of  .Hm  Henrv,  with  about  1500  othera,  sent  off  for  Arkansas.  The  circum 
stance  of  his  falling  in  with  the  whites  is  said  to  be  as  follows : — General 
Jessup  had  left  Tuskegee  with  about  700  men,  intending  to  make  a  direct 
marcn  for  ^tamaUdc^s  camp,  which  was  on  Hatchahubbee  River.  As  Jt^up 
marched  along,  his  forces  increased  to  2700  men,  of  which  1500  were  In- 
dians, under  the  chiefs  HopoiiMeyohola  and  Jim  Bey.  When  he  had  arrived 
within  about  seven  miles  of  Nectmaihla^a  camp,  he  ordered  a  halt,  to  refresh 
his  men  and  horses,  at  the  expense  of  the  beautiful  oatfields  of  the  Indians. 
While  the  army  lay  here,  a  scout  discovered  JSTeamathla  on  horseback.  He 
had  concluded  to  surrender,  and  had  a  white  cloth  tied  about  his  head,  and 
some  white  garment  for  a  fiag,  extended  upon  a  stick,  and  was  approaching 
towards  them.  They  ordered  him  to  halt,  but  he  gave  no  heed  to  them,  until 
within  a  fbw  paces.  He  was  taken  to  Gen.  Jessuf^s  camp,  and  made  prisoner. 
With  him  were  his  son  and  daughter,  and  a  niece  of  JV^  Mico.  The  rwo 
ftmales  were  released,  but  his  son  was  confined  with  him  at  Fort  Mitchell. 
On  being  asked  where  he  was  going  when  he  was  taken,  he  said  his  life  had 
been  threatened  by  his  own  people,  and  he  was  hastening  to  Fort  Mitchell,  to 
give  himself  up. 

ATea  Mico  had  some  days  before  given  himself  up.  He  was  considered  a 
great  chief.  Damd  Hardige,  a  half-breed,  was  taken  by  surprise,  with  about 
a  hundred  of  his  men,  with  their  women  and  children.  By  the  8th  of  June, 
there  had  been  secured  between  3  and  4000  Indians,  which  were  despatched 
for  the  west  as  fast  as  circumstances  would  admit 

A  party  of  about  60  warriors,  who  were  endeavorineto  escape  into  Florida, 
were  overtaken  bv  Col.  Bealj  in  Chickosatchie  Swamp,  Baker  coun^,  Alabama, 
and  a  considerable  skirmish  ensued.  Nine  Indians  were  killed  and  20  wound- 
ed. Of  Col.  BeaPs  men,  two  were  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  Indians 
were  lefl  in  possession  of  the  swamp. 

The  following  account  was  published  in  the  Georgia  Herald  of  the  28  Juno, 
at  Columbus.  It  is  headed,  "  Graito  Entb.ee  iifTO  Fort  Mitchell,"  and 
then  proceeds : — **  On  the  22  June,  we  witnessed  the  grand  entree  of  a  drove 
of  savages  into  the  Fort  [Mitchelll  consisting  of  men,  women  and  children, 
in  all  about  1000 ;  among  them  200  warriors ;  they  were  brought  in  by  a  bat- 
talion of  Alabama  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  JPaUeraon.  The 
men  were  placed  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  while  the  women  and  children 
were  encamped  on  the  outside.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  human  beings,  such 
as  we  had  never  before  witnessed,  and  the  sight  filled  us  with  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings to  which  we  shall  not  give  vent  at  this  time.  They  were  of  all  ages,  from  a 
month  old  to  a  hundred  years,— of  all  sizes,  from  the  little  papoosie  to  the 

S'ant  warrior.  The  old  <<  Blind  Exng^  as  he  is  called,  rode  in  the  centre  of 
e  throng,  and  although  it  has  been  many  years  since  he  beheld  the  light  of 
day,  yet  has  the  feelings  of  hostility  continued  to  rankle  at  his  heart  The 
names  of  the  hostile  chiefi  who  have  been  taken  and  have  come  in,  are  Aea 
E-MioMa^  Odo  Archo-EmaUda^  [probably  son  of  J^eamaUdOy]  MiecotMey,  or 
Blind  King,  Tiatu-An/ggee,  Cht^pko-Yariar-Hadljo,^ 
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witi    iMii    it^i;^    yfn..  i..»*ir  f««t>»«^ 

The  nation  was  reorganized  in  1820,  and  by  a  resolve  of  its  national  coun- 
Cil^  dirided  into  eight  districts,  each  of  which  had  the  privilege  of  sending 
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four  members  to  tflfiJAgifilAture.  The  pay  of  members  was  established  at 
onft  jollar  per  day ;  that  of  the  speaker  being  fixed  at  ODe  and  a  half  doUaiiB, 
a^  the  principal  chiefs  were  to  receive  150  dollars  a  year.  Some  of  their 
principal  laws  and  regulations  were — a  prohibition  of  spirituous  liquors  he- 
rn^ brought  into  the  nation  by  white  men.  If  a  white  man  took  aCEerokee 
wife,  he  must  marry  her  according  to  their  laws ;  but  her  property  was  not 
affected  bj  such  union.  No  man  wws  allowed  but  one  wife.  A  judge,  mar- 
shal, shenffand  deputy,  and  two  constables,  were  'conunissioned  m  eaeh  dis- 
trict Embezzlement,  iiUercepting  and  oj^euing  sealed  letters,  was  punished 
by  a  fine  of  100  dollars,  and  100  lashes  ontllebare  back.  No  business  was 
allowed  on  Sundays ;  and  fences  were  regulated  by  statute.  They  also  had 
a  statute  of  limitations,  which,  however,  did  not  affect  notes  or  settled  ac- 
counta  A  will  was  valid,  if  found,  on  the  decease  of  its  maker,  to  have  been 
written  by  him,  and  witnessed  by  two  creditable  persons.  A  man  leaving  no 
will,  all  his  children  shared  equal,  and  his  wife  as  one  of  them ;  if  he  left  no 
children,  then  the  widow  to  have  a  fourtli  part  of  all  property ;  the  other 
three  fourths  to  go  to  his  nearest  relations.  And  so  if  tne  wife  died,  leaving 
property.  Before  the  division  of  the  nation  into  districts,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  above-named  civil  officers,  there  was  an  organized  company  of 
light-horse,  which  executed  the  orders  of  the  chiefs,  searched  out  offenders^ 
and  brought  them  to  justice.  It  was  a  fundamental  law^  that  pn  l^nH  w^imiM 
be  sold  to  the  white  people,  without  the  attltlWify  ofa  majority  of  the  nation. 
Transgressors  of  this  Td,W  were  punished  vrith  death. 

The  Cherokees  were  similarly  situated  to  the  Creeks,  in  respect  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  They  had  been  treated  with  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  repub- 
lic, as  an  independent  nation,  with  only  this  difference — ^the  United  States 
regarding  treaty  stipiUations  with  them  without  any  regard  to  their  weakness, 
or  inability  to  defend  themselves  against  unjust  intrusions.  And  thus  were 
they  considered  through  the  early  administrations  of  this  government ;  until 
pohtical  intrigue  had  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  to  strengthen  a  yBTty 
by  the  accession  of  a  state,  it  was  found  necessary  to  disregard  saered  trea- 
ties, not  at  first  by  an  open  denial  of  obligations,  but  by  a  perversion  of  lan- 
guage, authorizing  ^  any  means  to  encompass  the  end."  And  like  the  Creek 
nation,  tlie  Chei'okees  were  tampered  with,  and  eventually  divided  and  ruined; 
thus  verifying  that  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture,  namely,  ^a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.** 

The  consequences  which,  by  every  thinking  mind,  were  considered  sure  to 
follow,  did  follow ;  but  not  so  immediately  as  nad  been  anticipated,  reasoning 
from  the  summary  course  which  the  Creeks  had  pursued  in  executing  ven- 
geance upon  the  heads  of  a  similar  faction,  for  a  precisely  similar  outrage 
upon  the  will  and  the  laws  of  that  nation,  fiut  the  day  of  retribution  was 
at  hand,  and  tlie  heads  of  the  Cherokee  faction  have  met  a  like  fate  in  the 
distant  land  to  which  they  bad  forced  their  despairing  executioners.  The 
history  of  the  fate  of  Ridge  and  his  associates  will  go  down  upon  the  same 
page  of  history  with  tliat  of  Mackintosh ;  over  which  the  philanthropist  of 
succeeding  ages  will  mourn,  and  the  philosopher  will  fVo\^^  with  just  indig- 
nation, as  he  contemplates  the  source  of  guilt  whence  the  stream  flowed. 

But  the  bare  recital  of  the  events  in  me  history  of  the  Cherokees  is  suffi- 
cient to  create  the  deepest  feelings  of  commiseration  in  every  breaet,  without 
any  reflections  from  the  historian. 

Georgia,  finding  she  could  not  drive  the  United  States  government  into 
her  measures  for  the  forcible  possession  of  the  Cherokee  country,  reaoived 
to  do  so  on  her  own  account ;  but  not  having  the  courage  to  go  sword  in 
hand,  and  do  it  at  a  blow,  she  resorted  to  the  equally  condemnabie  course  of 
management,  which  was  to  seize  upon  the  country  under  color  of  law.  And 
those  laws,  made  for  the  very  occasion,  were  so  exceedingly  oppresaive  that 
the  Indians  could  not  live  under  them. 

The  laws  alluded  to  were  passed  on  the  20th  of  Dece.mber,  1899.  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  were  of  this  complexion:  **Tft  is  here- 
by  ordained  that  all  the  laws  of  Georgia  are  extendea  over  the  Cherokee 
cotmtry.  That  afler  the  1st  day  of  June,  1830,  all  Indians  then  and  at  thai 
time  residing  in  said  territory,  shall  be  liable  and  subject  to  such  laws  and 
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regulalioiiB  as  the  legialature  may  hereafter  prescribe.    That  all  laws,  usages, 
and  customs,  made  and  established,  and  enforced  in  the  said  territory,  by  the 
said  Cherokee  Indians,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  on  and  after  the  Ist  day 
of  June,  1830,  declared  null  and  void ;  and  no  Indian,  or  descendant  of  an 
Indian,  residing  within  the  Creek  or  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians,  shall  be  / 
deemed  a  competent  witness,  or  party  to  any  suit  in  any  court,  where  a  white  \ 
man  is  a  defendant."    Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  laws  alluded  to ;  framed  to  { 
throw  the  Indians  into  entire  confusion,  ihat  they  might  be  the  more  easily 
overcome,  destroyed,  or  forced  from  the  land  of  their  nativity. 

That  the  Cherokees  could  not  live  under  the  laws  of  Georgia  is  most 
manifest,  and  it  is  equally  manifest  that  said  laws  were  never  made  in  expec- 
tation that  they  could  be  submitted  to.  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  trampled  on  with  impunity,  by  an  utter  disregard  of  one  of  its 
express  provisions,  ^  That  no  state  shall  pass  any  law  or  laws  going  to  impaii^ 
tlie  obligation  of  contracts."  Now,  how  could  a  Cherokee  compel  a  Georeian^ 
to  perform  a  contract  ?  Thus  was  the  axe  sot  only  laid  at  the  foot  of^the 
tree  of  Cherokee  liberty,  but  it  was  shortly  to  be  wielded  by  the  strong  arm 
of  power  with  deadly  effect 

Alarm  now,  as  well  it  might,  was  seen  perched  upon  the  brow  of  every 
true  Cherokee,  and  they  began  to  revolve  in  their  minds  the  nature  of  their 
condition,  and  to  inquire  of  one  another  what  they  were  to  do.  They  remon- 
strated, but  remonstrance  was  met  with  contumely,  and  all  the  haughtiness 
that  characterizes  the  triumph  of  might  over  right 

Though  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  the  Cherokees  were 
determined  not  to  persist  in  any  course,  however  just  it  might  appear  to  them, 
without  first  consulting  some  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  b^t  men,  as  well  as 
Che  most  devoted  to  the  good  of  their  country,  among  the  eminent  men  of  the 
United  StateSL  There  was  but  one  opinion  among  them.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
ahall.  Chancellor  Kent,  William  Wirt,  Mr.  Justice  M'Lane,  Daniel  Webster, 
and  Henry  Clay,  are  names  carrying  authority  with  tliem ;  an  array  of  talent 
which  other  nations  may  equd,  but  not  surpass. 

Accordingly  the  Indians  brought  their  case  before  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  was  argued  with  fideli^  and  ability  by  Mr.  Sargent 
and  Mr.  Wirt,  and  finally  and  clearly  given  in  favor  of  the  Cherokees.  Mr. 
Wirt  happily  adverted,  m  his  argument,  to  the  past  and  present  conduct  of 
Georgia ;  reminded  her  that,  with  the  other  states,  she  had  cooperated  with 
the  most  Christian  assiduity  and  perseverance  to  bring  about  a  ciiange  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  that  people;  and  having  completely 
efiected  the  purpose,  she  found  in  this  very  change  a  ground  of  quarrel  with 
them,  as  weU  as  with  her  sister  states,  her  auxiliaries  in  the  laudable  work ; 
accusing  these  of  hypocrisy  and  an  affected  benevolence,  by  which  they  VTere 
violating  Georgia's  sovereignty  in  bringing  up  an  independent  government 
within  her  chiutered  limits ;  tliat  so  long  as  they  were  savages  and  barba-  | 
nana,  Georgia  had  no  objection  to  their  governing  themselves,  but  having  now  | 
become  civilized,  and  consequently  capable  of  governing  themselves,  their 
right  of  self-government  must  cease.  *<  Hence  we  ask,"  says  Mr.  Wbrt,  <*  what 
can  this  unfortunate  people  do  ?  " 

**  The  existence  of  this  remnant  of  a  once  great  and  mighty  nation,"  added 
Mr.  Wirt,  <<  is  at  stake,  and  it  is  for  this  court  to  say  whether  they  shall  be 
blotted  out  fix>m  creation,  in  utter  disregard  of  all  our  treaties.  They  are 
here  in  the  last  extremiw,  and  with  them  must  perish  forever  the  honor  of 
the  American  name.  Tiie  faith  of  our  nation  is  fetally  linked  with  their 
existence,  and  the  blow  which  destroys  them  quenches  forever  our  own 
glory;  for  what  glory  can  there  be  of  which  a  patriot  can  be  proud,  after  the 
good  name  of  his  country  shall  have  departed  ?  We  may  gather  laurels  on 
3ie  field  of  battle,  and  trophies  on  the  ocean,  but  they  wiH  never  hide  this 
foul  blot  upon  our  escutcheon.  *  Remember  the  Cherokee  nation,'  will  be 
answer  enough  to  the  proudest  boasts  that  we  can  ever  make.  Such,  it  is 
poflsible,  there  may  be  who  are  willing  to  gloiy  in  their  own  shame,  but  thank 
Heaven,  they  are  comparatively  few.  The  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  see  this  subject  in  its  true  lijKht  And  I  cannot  believe  that  this  honor- 
able court,  possessing  the  power  of  preservation,  will  stand  by  and  see  these 
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people  stnpped  of  their  property  and  extirpated  from  the  earth,  while  they 
are  nolding  up  to  us  their  treaties  and  clainung  the  fulfilment  of  our  engage- 
ments. If  truth,  and  faith,  and  honor,  and  justice,  have  fled  from  every  other 
part  of  our  country,  we  shall  find  them  here.  If  not,  our  sun  has  gone  down 
m  treachery,  hlood,  and  crime,  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  and  instead  of  being 
moud  of  our  country,  we  mav  well  call  upon  the  rocks  and  mountains  to 
ni^e  our  shame  firom  earth  and  heaven.** 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  great  and  good  upon  the  Cherokee  question; 
but  how  was  he  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  virtue  of  a  government,  of  which 
he  was  a  pillar  and  chief  supporter  in  all  its  just  dealings !  With  what  grief 
must  he  nave  seen,  notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  he  had  made 
to  obtain  justice,  and  the  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  his  country, 
all  disregarded,  this  decision  set  at  naught,  and  that  coimtry's  tun  go  down 
in  tnachiry^  Uood,  and  crime!  And  it  is  with  deep  melancholy  we  add,  that 
the  great  statesman  and  philanthropist  saw  the  near  approach  to  the  horizon 
of  the  once  glowing  stai'  of  empire  of  a  noble  people !  He  saw,  as  his  own 
lamp  flickered  on  me  eve  of  departure  to  another  world,  that  deep  stain  fall 
upon  the  escutcheon  of  his  country's  honor,  which  he  had  so  much  feared. 
William  Wirt  descended  to  the  tomb  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1835. 

The  Cherokees,  like  the  Creeks,  had,  by  designing  and  avaricious  men, 
been  divided  into  two  parties,  which  were  distinguished  fit>m  one  another  by 
very  marked  difierences.  The  people  composing  the  first  were  generally 
temperate,  industrious,  and  frugal ;  had  made  great  advancement  hi  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  and  hence  had  become  far  more  attached  to  their  country 
than  those  of  an  opposite  character.  The  other  part  of  the  nation  consisted 
of  a  majority  of  indolent,  intemperate,  roving,  and  ignorant  citizens ;  always 
restless,  ever  ready  to  hear  to  any  new  smooth-tongued  miscreant,  who  might 
throw  himself  among  them  upon  any  design.  Yet  there  were  many  among* 
the  second  party  whose  character  was  good,  and  who  were  made  seriously  to 
think  that  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  seU  out  their  possessions,  and  take 
up  a  new  country  beyond  the  Mississippi.  But  the  talent  and  learning  were 
not  with  them,  and  consequently  they  had  not  the  ability  to  judge  of  such  a 
project,  according  to  the  admonitions  of  the  true  policy  of  the  nation. 

At  the  period  of  Cherokee  history  now  under  consideration,  that  nation 
contained  a  population  of  18,000  squIs*  How  near  it  was  divided  in  respect 
to  numbers  is  not  precisely  known,  but  tliat  part  1  have  denominated  the  first 
was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most  respectable.  These  two 
parties  had  each  its  head  or  leader,  and  was  known  by  his  name.  Mr.  John 
I  Ross  led  the  first,  and  Major  Ridge  the  second.  Mr.  Ross  had  become"^  cm 
eminent  citizen,  and  being  possessed  of  a  fine  education,  respectable  talents, 
and  extensive  and  enlar^d  views  upon  all  subjects,  soon  became  prominent 
without  any  eflbrts  to  mdte  liimself  so.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Ridf  e,  though 
greatly  beloved  by  his  own  people,  and  highly  respected  among  the  whites, 
had  not  the  moral  courage  to  withstand  tempations  that  a  true  patriot 
requires. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  that  Geor^a  must  not  execute  her  pernicious  lavi^s 
in  and  over  die  Cherokee  country.  Yet,  as  has  already  been  observed,  she 
did  proceed  to  execute  them,  and  finding  that  many  of  the  Indians  would  not 
at  once  be  forced  away  by  their  cruel  and  oppressive  execution,  but  continued 
to  su^r  under  them,  resort  was  had  to  buying  up  such  of  the  chiefs  and 
head  men  of  the  nation  as  money  would  succeed  with.  And,  finally,  a  treaty 
was  made  with  such  men  as  bribery  influenced,  and  on  its  strength,  event- 
uaUy,  the  Cherokees  were  forced  beyond  the  MississippL 

The  enfifagement  entered  into  with  Georgia  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  1802,  has,  in  a  former  chapter,*  been  noticed,  in  that  compact  there 
was  no  stipulation  that  the  Cherokees  should,  at  any  time,  be  forced  to  sell 
their  remaming  lands ;  but  when  they  were  uTtUtng*,  if  any  such  time  should 
ever  arrive,  and  the  price  should  not  be  an  objection,  then  the  United  States 
had  the  potoer^  and  not  till  then,  to  buy  out  the  Cherokees. 

*  Book  IV.,  page  63,  ante. 
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But,  in  1835|  Georgia  had  become  so  clamorous,  that  ^the  government"  | 
thought  best  to  make  an  attempt  to  treat  with  these  Indians  to  go  west,  on  \ 
some  terms  or  other.    Accordingly,  the  president  appointed  one  Rev,  j.  F. 

I  honu  of  New  York,  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country  for  tbat 

purpose.  He  proceeded  to  the  nation,  and,  with  some  ti'ouble,  got  the  chiefs 
together,  and  opened  the  nature  or  his  mission  before  them.  He  was 
informed  that  they  would  not  treat  for  the  sale  of  their  country  on  any  con- 
ditions, and  the  commissioner  gave  up  the  design  and  returned  to  Wash* 
ington.  But  there  is  no  safety  to  the  innocent  where  the  cupidity  of  designing 
knaves  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  plan  immedmtely  adopted  by  Schermerhom  was  to  seduce  some  of  the 
chiefs  by  gratuities  of  money,  and  thereby  to  get  together  such  as  he  could 
of  the  nation,  and,  if  possible,  make  a  treaty  with  them  which  should  bincTall 
the  rest ;  but  to  the  honor  of  the  secret^xi^t  wa^JiBiL^ass,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, that  when  such  a  project  was  made  known  to  him,  he  rejected  it 
ivith  disdain.     Whether  this  instnunent  of  injustice  was  countenanced  by 
men  higher  in  office  than  the  secretary  at  war,  I  leave  to  be  determined; 
but  however  that  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  Schermerhom  was  found  without 
loss  of  time  pursuing  that  ne&rious  plan,  which  Gov.  Cass  had  set  his  seal  of 
unqualified  disapprobation  upon.    He  circulated  notices  of  his  design  through- 
out the  Cherokee  nation,  requesting  them  to  meet  him  in  council ;  and  futudly 
he  got  a  number  of  the  nation  together,  which  he  called  a  council  of  the  nation^  / 
and  made  a  treaty  with  them.    By  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  (falsely  so  j 
called,)  the  whole  country  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  whites  withm  two  years  1 
finom  the  time  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  senate  of  the  United  State& 

The  great  majority  of  the  Cherokees,  as  has  been  observed,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Schermerhom,  and  consequently,  whatever  he  did  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them;  and  when  its  acknowledgment  and  acceptance 
"were  urged  at  Washington,  it  was  rebutted  with  the  astounding  memorial, 
signed  by  na^r^nn  ihmutand  ^f  thft  nfttinn^  protesting  in  the  Strongest  terms, 
that  the  instrument  procured  by  Schermerhom  was  utterly  false,  and  unau- 
thorized by  the  Cherokees.  Yet  after  all  that  those  15,000  people  could  do, 
that  trtaJty  was,  with  some  Uttle  variation,  published  to  the  world,  at  the  city 
of  Washington,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1836,  as  the  act  of  that  nation ! 

When  the  nation  found  that  the  party  which  had  executed  the  treaty  were| 
going  to  Washington  to  further  its  ratification,  the  council  of  the  nation  im-1 
med^tely  appointed  a  delegation  of  twen^  of  its  best  men  to  proceed  th^re  \ 
also,  clothed  with  authority  to  represent  their  countrymen  tmly.  It  had  be- 
come now  apparent  that  if  they  would  not  sell  their  country  for  what  ii  was 
the  pUaswrt  of  the  government  to  ffive^  they  would  be  driven  from  it  without  any 
thing ;  therefore,  all  that  was  left  for  them  to  do,  was  to  eel  the  best  terms 
they  could.  And  it  was  finally  agreed  by  the  authorized  delegation,  that  they 
would  abide  by  such  an  award  as  the  senate  should  make  for  their  lands,  pro- 
vided that  when  it  was  laid  before  the  nation,  it  should  be  consented  to  by  it ; 
accordingly,  a  paper  was  signed  by  the  Indians,  agreeing  to  abide  the  action 
of  the  senate.  Of  that  action,  >ir.  Ross,  the  principal  chief,  says,  he  would 
not  have  complained,  if  it  had  been  **  fullv  and  &irlv  '  obtained ;  but  ^  a  res- 
olution was  submitted  at  midnight,  on  tne  3d  of  March,  just  as  the  senate 
were  about  to  separate,  premising,  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  president  ought  to 
allow  a  sum  not  exceedmg  5,000,000  of  dollars.  This  resolution,  proposed  in 
a  hiury,  was  carried  in  as  great  a  hurry,  and,  though  a  mere  opinion^  not 
pledging  either  the  president  or  the  senate  to  any  consequent  action,  was 
represented  to  us  as  an  ^  award!  and  we  were  told  we  had  engaged  ourselves 
to  be  bound  by  it**" 

The  delegation  next  proceeded  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  nation ;  which 
having  done,  the  ^  award  "  of  the  senate  was  unanimously  rejected.  But  Gen. 
Jackson  had  now  taken  the  matter  into  his  hands,  and  whatever  might  be 
said  or  done  by  an  Indian  council,  would  make  no  difterence  with  his  deter- 
mination. And  when  he  found  that  they  were  reluctant  to  submit  to  what 
they  had  never  had  any  intention  of  agreeing  to,  he  ordered  Mr.  Secretary 
Harris  to  inform  them,  ^  that  no  propositions  for  a  treaty  would  hereafter  be 
made,  more  ^vorable  than  those  now  offered.    The  sum  of  five  millions  of 
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doBars  waB  fixed  upon  by  the  senate,  aa  an  ample  equivalent  for  the  relin- 
Quishment  of  all  tbeu-  rights  and  possessions ;  that  tnoH* assuredly  the  presi- 
aent  would  not  sanction  any  expectation,  that  more  &Tonible  arran^ments 
would  hereafter  be  held  out  to  them ;  that  this  was  the  last  proposiHon  the 
president  would  make  them  while  he  was  president,  and  they  might  abide  the 
consequences ;  that  they  need  not  expect  either  branch  of  the  government 
would  ever  do  any  more,  and  that,  therefore,  they  need  not  expect  anoOier 
dollar:*  • 

Thus  all  further  negotiation  was  cut  off,  and  the  Indians  had  nothing  fur- 
ther  to  do,  but  to  submit  to  what  they  had  loug  foreseen  would  probably  be 
their  only  alternative. 

With  regard  to  the  treaty  of  December,  1835,  procured  by  Schermerhom, 
and  since  called  by  his  name,  as  also  ^  the  treaty  of  New  Echota,**  we  htLve 
but  a  remark  or  two  more  to  make ;  and,  firstly,  it  will  be  inquired,  who  or 
what  part  of  the  Cherokee  nation  made  that  treaty?  Accordiug  to  the  ac* 
count  of  Schermerhom  himself,  the  number  which  he  got  toge3ier  to  treat 
with,  did  not  exceed  600  persons,  men,  women,  and  chil£en ;  of  which  num- 
ber but  70  were  men,  and  of  these,  about  30  were  ^Arkansas  emigrants^  or 
Cherokecs  enrolled  for  emigcatloB,  and  consequently  had  no  real  interest  in 
the  nation,  and  had  no  right  to  act  in  matters  affecting  its  afiairs.  The  reader 
has  only  to  compare  this  statement  with  the  memorial  before  spoken  o^ 
si^ed  by  15,000  persons,  to  enable  him  to  decide  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
injustice  done  that  people.  Secondly,  of  the  course  ''this  great  and  mighty 
government"  has  pursued  to  disinherit  Indians  in  certiun  cases. 

In  May,  1839,  Gen.  Carroll  was  sent  with  instructions  by  our  government, 
to  induce  the  Cherokees  to  remove.  Some  passages  in  those  instructions 
would  never  be  believed,  were  they  not  past  contradiction,  and  staring  us  by 
thousands  m  the  lace.  They  recite,  that,  whereas  nothing  could  probably  be 
eflected  in  open  council,  by  negotiation,  ''he  must  go  to  thgrn,  nMg^  a  nego^ 
tiator,  but  as  fifiiend ;  appeal  to  the  phjefs  and  innuential  men,  not  togaSer, 
^tif  jQpzct;  make  ofEoxa  .to  ttifim  n^  #>r/pnW«^  r^^tn^^^^^^  in  fee  simple,  and 
other  rewards ;  secure,  even  Jrom  the  chiefs,  your  qffidal  character ;  move  uprai 
them  in  the  line  of  their  prejudices ;  tell  them,  unless  they  remove,  ihar  laws 
vfiU  be  trodden  under  foot;  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of  their  conditUm  in  (he 
treaf."  Such  is  another  specimen  of  another  state  peeper,  which  emanated  from 
this  administration. 

The  case  has  changed.  The  whites  hove  become  powerful,  and  the  red 
men  have  become  weak.  They  are  able  to  destroy,  or  drive  them  before 
them  to  another  country ;  and  now  has  it  turned  ?  The  red  men  have  gone. 
Who  are  the  "  cruel  savages  ?"  In  the  "  great  debate,"  as  it  was  termed,  on 
the  "Indian  biH,"  in  1830,  sonie  of  its  supporters  pointed  to  the  east,  and  cried 
out,  "  Savages !  savages ! "  because  the  voice  of  humanity  had  been  heard  in 
that  direction ;  but  they  might,  with  almost  equal  propriety,  have  pointed  to 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  (Borgia— even  that,  where  those  most  oppressive 
laws  originated,  contained  philanthropists  too.  The  votes  in  that  house  stood 
but  little  more  than  equally  divided,  on  the  bill  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
the  Cherokee  country.  But  the  philanthropist  is  derided  and  scorned ;  and 
that  people  have  only  escaped  the  iron  grasp  of  superstition's  baud,  to  die  by 
that  of  avarice.  It  used  to  be  a  proverb,  that  Justice  had  leaden  feet,  but  yet 
was  stu^  to  overtake  her  enemies ;  but  where  her  feet  are  clogged  with  gold, 
theproverb  requires  a  new  explication. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Schermerhom  treaty  was  disposed  of  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States.  The  house  of  representatives  must  vote  the  appropria- 
tion, or  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  When  it  came  up  there  for  action, 
some  gave  as  a  reason  for  voting  for  it,  that  they  had  no  choice,  but  were 
bound  to  do  so,  because  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the  president  and 
senate,  aud  it  was  hence  the  law  of  the  land.    On  the  other  hand,  it  wbb 


"  and 


•  This  certainly  was  a  state  paper  worthy  of  "  My  government/'  "  My  earrency; 
above  all,  "  Mv  responsibility.'^    Mr.  Jackson  bad  before  told  cerfain  Indians  that  all  the 
land*  beyond  tne  Mississippi  belonged  to  him!   If  the  Cherokees  believed  be  told  the  tnitb, 
BO  one  will  wonder  they  aid  not  wish  to  go  there! 
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argued  that  the  action  of  tbe  president  and  senate  could  never  make  that  in- 
strcunent  a  treaty  which  was  false,  and  had  not  been  agreed  to  by  but  one 
party ;  that  this  was  true  abundantly  appeared  by  a  protest  then  before  the 
nouse,  signed  by  almost  tbe  endre  Cherokee  nation.    And  besides  this,  the 
most  zealous  advocates  for  removal  did  not  pretend  that  tlie  treaty  was  fairly 
made  by  the  nation,  or  by  any  body  authorized  by  it ;  but  they  argued  that  « 
the  bill  ought  to  pass  from  necessity,  as  it  was  to  benefit  the  Indians  more  / 
than  any  body  else.    And  with  this  kind  of  argument  the  bill  passed,  102/ 
to  97. 

Thus  we  are  to  be  judges  of  what  is  best  for  our  neighbor,  and  if  he  does 
not  conform  to  our  wishes,  we  will  force  him  to  do  so.  On  the  same  princi- 
ple w^  may  say,  that  it  is  decreed  by  unerring  fate  that  the  red  men  must  be 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  does  it  rollow  tliat  we  must  hasten  their 
ruin  ?  With  as  much  reason  all  mankind  might  commit  suicide,  because  fate 
has  decreed  that  we  must  all  die,  sooner  or  later. 

As  soon  as  congress  had  disposed  of  the  Cherokee  question,  the  executive 
of  the  nation,  apprehensive  that  trouble  would  arise  between  Georgia  and  the 
CherokeeSy  ordered  Gen.  Scott  to  repair  thither  without  delay.  He  was  soon 
on  the  way,  with  about  2,000  men.'  'This  was  early  in  the  year  Ifflft-  Jffean- 
while  Gov.  Gilmer  bad  threatened  "  collision,''  unless  the  work  of  expulsion 
was  immediately  begun.  How  much  in  fear  Air.  Van  Buren  stood  of  this 
and  other  bravadoes,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say;  but  he  pressed  matters  as 
last  as  he  could,  more  afi^aid,  doubtless,  of  the  vo^,  than  the  steel  of  Georgia. 

But  what  did  that  excellent  old  general  find  on  his  arrival  in  the  Cherokee 
country  ?  Armed  Indians  behind  every  bush,  prepared  to  shed  the  last  drop 
of  their  blood  in  defence  of  their  beloved  coimtry?  No.  Not  a  semblance 
of  opposition  was  there ;  all  was  quietness ;  all  were  about  their  ordinary 
affiiirs,  in  their  own  fields,  and  by  their  own  habitations.  Having  established 
his  head  quarters  in  the  nation,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  requesting  them  to 
assemble  at  certain  points,  from  whence  tney  would  be  sent  to  Arkansas. 
They  obeyed  the  summons,  and  thus,  in  due  time,  the  whole  nation  were 
removed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

EXPATRIATION   OF   THE   CHEROXXES,   CONTIinTED. 

**  Where  in  mv  home — my  forest  home  ?   the  proud  lond  of  my  firet  ? 
Where  •tana*  the  wigwam  of  my  pride  ?    Where  (pieam  the  council  fire*  t 
Where  arc  my  fathem'  hallowed  gravei?    my  friendt,  so  liyht  and  free? 
Gone,  gone, — forever  from  my  view!    Great  Spirit!    can  it  be?" — A.  W.  B. 

It  has  somehow  or  other  happened  that  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  minds  of  our  rulers,  or  some  of  them,  within  a  few  years,  in  regard  to 
what  certain  laws  and  treaties  mean.  As  late  as^ld^Gj  no  question  wag 
raised  about  the  rights  of  the  Indians ;  nothing  was  attempted  to  oe  done,  ^ 
gooenunent,  on  their  lands,  without  their  consent  being  first  obtained ;  no  one 
even  dreamed  of  laying  out  a  road  through  their  lan<&  without  their  permis- 
sion. But,  of  a  sudden,  it  is  discovered  Siat  the  government  has  been  labor- 
ing under  a  great  mistake  all  the  time  of  its  existence ;  that  during  the  ad- 
imnistufttion  of  i^*Mfr*^^  ^"d^**^  -ynfAnm  \xmA  ^^d  her  light  so  abundant,  that 
numbers  had  risen  up  in  her  full  armor,  and  unhesitatingly  declared  that  the 
▼ery  men  who  formed  our  constitution  knew  very  little  about  it ;  that  imder 
its  provisions  no  valid  treaty  could  be  made  with  Indians;  that  neither 
WASHiiteroN,  Jefferson,  nor  John  Adau s,  could  make  the  discovery ;  but 
it  must  be  reserved  to  add  lustre  to  the  era  of  which  We  are  speaking. 

'Hie  compact  between  the  general  government  and  Georgia,  in  1802^  is  the 
principal  theme  of  their  oppressors.  Now  every  body  knows  that  with  Ihat 
compact  the  Cherokees  had  nothing  to  do ;  tliey  had  no  hand  in  forming  it, 
i!ior  never  consented  to  it    A  treaty  n  a  compact  of  mutual  concessions  and 
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agreements  between  nations.  The  Cherokees  agreed  ^^*Vif  thc^  ^yof  *o^4 
their  lands,  or  any  part  of  them,  it  should  be  to  the  United  States.  Now  this 
was,  as  times  have  been,  a  veir  important  concession  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians ;  but  if  the  faith  of  the  United  States  had  been  kept  inviolate,  it  would 
as  yet  have  amounted  to  but  little, — a  small  tract  of  land  here  and  there, — 
but  it  has  now  amounted  to  an  entire  coimtry.  When  the  treaties  were 
formed,  it  was  supposed  that  against  this  concession  the  United  States  had 
put  one  of  much  greater  moment,  namely,  that  of  pratedion.  What  have  we 
seen  ?  the  whites  in  possession  of  all  the  lands  of  the  Lidians,  the  Indians 
protected  ?  Not  by  the  United  States ;  for  it  has  driven  them  where  it  can- 
not, from  the  nature  of  their  situation,  protect  them.  These  conclusions 
inevitably  follow,  and  we  challenge  proof  m  contradiction. 

That  we  have  given  the  Indians  more  than  their  lands  were  worth,  has 
been  urged  as  an  argument  that  no  wrons  has  been  done  them.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point  at  issue.  Unenviable  must  the  mind  of  that 
man  1^,  who  holds  noUiing  above  price,  mere  pecuniary  compensation. 
What  though  the  government  did  stipulate  that  it  wmilH  fay  nut  the  C|:!hero- 
kees  as  soon  as  it  jCQuJd  he^dgne,  (a  very  foojish  bargain,  by  the  way,)^on 
reasonaBTe  and  equitable  terms;  is  it  to  be  understood  that  they  must  sell 
their  lands  just  when  a  demand  is  made  for  them  ?  This  argument  is  too 
fellacious  to  be  thought  of  by  rational  men.  Hence  the  only  way  left  to  dis- 
possess a  nation,  too  weak  to  defend  themselves  b^  force,  is  to  declare  they 
have  no  right  where  tliey  are.  And,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  worlo. 
such  were  the  groimds  of  argument,  and  such  the  arguments  that  succeeded 
in  an  American  congress  in  ruining  a  nation.  What  though  the  nation  were 
small,  and  consequently  weak  ?  So  much  the  ereater  the  crime.  Are  not 
laws  made  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  agamst  die  strong  ?  as  well  in 
property  as  person  r  Shall  the  United  States  of  enlightened  America  deal 
worse  with  their  friends  and  allies  than  ancient  despotic  Rome  ?  Even  na- 
tions subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  included  in  their  dominions,  were  sufiered 
"to  live  under  their  own  laws,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  magistrates."  • 

It  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  disinheriting  the  Cherokees,  that  it  is  ab- 
surd to  allow  a  nation  to  exist  under  a.separat&.jpx£i2uu^j3l)  within  another 
government  or  state,  and. hence  uncoustitutionsl.  Allowing  all  this  to  be 
true,  (which  we  do  not,]  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  Cherokees  ?  Had  not  the 
Cherokees  as  good  a  nght  to  say  to  a  state  which  had  undertaken  to  extend 
a  line  beyond  them,  "  You  have  no  authority  to  do  this,  and  must  instantly 
desist"  Now  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  state  would  be  compelled 
to  desist,  if  the  party  so  included  were  able  to  defend  itself  against  usurpa- 
tion. This  happening  not  to  be  the  case  with  the  Cherokees,  a  cordon  is 
passed  about  them,  at  first,  merely  nominal ;  but,  at  lengdi,  like  the  coil  of 
the  serpent,  it  is  drawn  tighter  and  tighter,  until  they  discover,  too  late,  that 
a  death-blow  is  aimed  at  their  very  existence.  Who,  or  what  is  Georgia, 
that  it  should  claim  priority  to  tlie  Cherokees  ?  Were  not  the  Cherokees  a 
nation  long  before  it  was  heard  of?  Which  permitted  the  other  to  grow  up 
by  its  side?  How  long  is  it  since  the  Cherokees  were  able  to  drive  tlmt  hand- 
ful of  white  intruders  beyond  a  more  formidable  boundary  than  the  Missis- 
sippi? They  did  not  attempt  it  Their  "avarice"  was  not  strong  enough  to 
tempt  them  to  so  cruel  an  action.  No.  They  took  them  by  me  hand  at 
Yamacraw  Bluff,  and  at.Holston,  and  said,  "Brodiers,  here  is  land  enough 
ibr  us  and  for  you.  Lie  down  upon  our  skins  until  you  can  make  wigwams 
and  mats  for  yourselves."    How  have  these  kindnesses  been  returned  f 

We  will  hear  what  Georgia  herself  said  about  the  validity  of  Indian  trea- 
ties, no  longer  ago  than  1825. .  In  that  year  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Creeks,  by  which  a  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  territory  in  Georffia  was 
made ;  and  by  an  article  in  said  treaty,  it  was  provided,  thnt  th^  TTni^f^  Stft*DP 
should  protect  the  Indians  a^inst  the  encroachments  and  impositions  of  the 
whites,  until  their  removal  shoiild^take  place.  The  governor  of  Georgia, 
-  O.  M,  Troupf  issued  his  proclamation  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  a  passage 
of  which  is  in  these  words : 


•  Vattel,  "Law  of  Nations,"  B.  I.  eh.  i.  sec.  11. 
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^I  have  thought  proper  to  issue  this,  my  proclamation,  warning  all  j^r- 
Bons,  citizens  ot  Georma,  or  others^  agEUBSt  trespassing  or  intruding  upoh 
lands  occupied  by  the  Indians  within  tne  limits'  ortETs  state,  either  ibr  the 
purpose  of  settlement  or  otherwise ;  as  every  such  act  will  be  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  aforesaid,  and  will  expose  the  aggressors 
to  the  most  certain  and  summary  punishment  by  the  authorities  of  the  state, 
and  of  the  United  States.  All  ^ood  citizens,  therefore,  pursuing  the  dictates 
of  good  Jaiih,  vnll  unite  in  enforemg  the  obligatioTis  of  the  treaty  as  the  supreme 

How  does  this  accord  with  a  resolve  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  but  a 
lew  years  afterwards,  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  country  of  the  Chero- 
kees  ?  A  comparative  view  of  these  enactments  led  a  high-minded  senator* 
to  declare,  <«  that  treaties  were  *ymj  ^f^i^fy^  yfhf^n  in^Hp  fm-  tli«  <i>p  i^f  I^qi-qq  » 

1ti  1824,  the  Georgia  delegation  in  congi-ess,  in  an  address  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  complained,  in  no  very  moderate  terms,  of  the  injustice 
done  to  their  state,  by  the  delay  of  the  government  in  not  extinguishing  the 
Cherokee  title  to  lands  within  its  limits ;  thereby  acknowledging  what  they 
denied  afterwards,  namely,  that  the  Cherokees  had  any  title.  They  say,  "If 
the  Cherokees  are  unwilling  to  remove,  the  causes  of  that  unwillingness  are 
to  be  titiced  to  the  United  States.  If  peaceable  purchase  cannot  be  made  in 
the  ordinary  mode,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  order  their  removal  to 
a  designated  territory  beyond  the  limits  of  Georgia."  And,  in  conclusion, 
they  add,  "  Our  duty  is  performed  by  remonstraiing  against  the  pohcy  hereto- 
fore pursued,  by  which  the  interests  of  Greorgia  have  been  disregarded ;  and 
by  insisting,  as  we  do,  most  earnestly,  upon  an  immediate  fulfilment  of  the 
obligations  of  the  articles  of  cession  of  1802." 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  tivo  sen&Jors  ajodsixjxpceseataiiires 
ofjGeorgia,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  upon  this  question*.  And 
weventure  to  assert  that  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  is  not  more  despotic 
in  his  decrees,  than  these  gentlemen  were  on  this  occasion. 

A  few  days  after  the  address  of  the  Georgia  delegates,  the  secretary  of 
war,  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  issued  his  report  on  our  Indian  relations, 
in  which  he  says,  "  The  United  States  h&^e  ever  been  solicitous  to  fulfil,  at 
&e  earliest  period,  the  obligation  of  the  convention,  by  the  extinguishment 
of  the  Indian  titles  ^vithin  the  limits  of  Greorgia ;  a  most  satisfactory  proof 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  number  of  treaties  which  have  been  held  for 
that  purpose,  the  quantity  of  lands  wliich  has  been  acquired,  and  the  price 
paid.  In  fact,  such  has  been  the  solicitude  of  the  government,  that  but  little 
regard  has  been  had  to  the  price,  whenever  it  has  been  found  possible  to  obtain  a 
cession  of  lands  to  the  state.  The  price  given  has  far  exceeded  that  which 
has  ever  been  given  in  other  purchases  from  the  Indians."  Thus  a  mighty 
clashing  of  opinions  is  apparent  on  a  comparison  of  these  two  extracts. 

From  certain  other  facts  in  Mr.  Calhoun^s  report,  it  appears  that,  in  1802, 
the  Cherokees  owned  7,152,110  acres  of  land  in  the  limits  of  Georgia.  Since 
the  late  war  with  England,  thev  had  held  two  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
by  which  they  had  ceded  995,310  acres.  Emigration  had  been  uniformly 
encouraged,  and  many  had  voltmtarily  gone  to  Arkansas.  To  this  course 
nobody  objected.  But  in  this  way  matters  progressed  too  slow  for  greedy 
speculators,  and  it  was  urged  that,  as  many  Cherokees  had  emigrated,  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  the  countrj'  should  be  set  off  for  Georgia.  An  enumer- 
ation or  census  had  been  attempted,  to  ascertain  what  the  proportion  would 
be,  and  it  was  eventually  concluded  that  one  third  of  the  .natioiLhad  left  the 
country,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  at  Washington,  in  1819,  by  whicHllat 
amount  of  territory  was  ceded.  Between  1819  and  1824,  two  attempts  to 
treat  with  them  for  further  cessions  of  territorv  had  been  made,  and  both 
proved  abortive.  "  It  cannot  be  doubted,"  says  TWr.  Calhoun,  "  that  much  of 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  additional  cession  from  the  Cherokees,  and  the 
other  southern  tribes,  results  from  their  growing  civilization  and  knowledge, 
by  which  they  have  learned  to  place  a  higher  value  upon  their  lands  than 
more  rude  and  savage  tribes.    Many  causes  have  contributed  to  place  them 

*  Mr.  Frelingkin^en,  of  New  Jersey. 
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higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  other  Indians  within  our  limits  —  die 
genial  nature  of  their  climate,  which  enables  them  to  pass  more  readily  from 
me  hunter  to  tlie  herdsman  state ;  and  the  fertility'  of  their  soil,  and  the  value 
of  their  staple  articles,  particularly  cotton.  To  these,  however,  must  be  added 
the  humane  and  benevolent  policy  of  the  government,  which  has  ever  directed 
a  ibstering  care  to  the  Indians  within  our  limits.    This  policy  is  as  old  as  the 

Government  itself;  and  has  been  habitually  and  strongly  extended  to  the 
Cherokee  nation.''  Such,  in  1824,  were  allowed  to  be  me  reasons  why  the 
Cherokees  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  forsake  their  country.  Now,  if 
they  had  no  right  tlicre,  but  that  of  sufferance,  why  is  it  that  ^  this  fostering 
policy,  as  old  as  the  government,"  has  been  held  forth  and  maintained  towards 
them  ?  The  reason  is  obvious :  no  president  befo^  Gen.  Jackson,  could  bring 

his  mind to  do  as  he  has  done. 

At  some  future  d^,  ask  some  remnant  of  the  Cherokees,  of  the  Creeks,  or 
of  the  Seminoles,  if  any  should  remain,  why  they  should  leave  the  lands  of 
their  fathers  to  become  wanderers  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  their  reply 
can  be  no  otlier  than  this :  ^  We  were  forced  away  by  the  white  men.  Some 
of  our  men  were  traitors ;  of  them  they  bought  our  rights,  knounng  them  to 
he  false/* 

Compare  the  language  held  'i)y  Gen.  Jackson^  in  1^1,  with  what  he  has 
since  said  and  done.  On  the  loth  of  JanuaJOLof  Jliaf  year,  he  wrote  from 
his  head  quarters  at  Nashville,  to  Path  Killer^  and  otlier  Cherokee  chiefs,  as 

follows:    "Friends  and  brothers:   I  have  npy^r  tnlH   ^  rod  hrnthpr  ^  Hp.  nnr 

deceived  him.  The  intruders  [on  your  lands,]  if  they  attempt  to  return,  will 
bfi,  sent  off  But'your  IFgEt-horse  should  not  let  them  settle  down  on  your 
land.  Tou  ought  to  drive  the  stock  away  from  your  lands,  and  deliver  the 
intruders  to  the  agent;  but  if  you  cannot  keep  intruders  from  your  land, 
report  it  to  the  agent,  and  on  his  notice,  I  will  drive  them  from  your  land/* 

On  tlie  6th.  ot  June,  1830,  hQ  ipfojTWS  die  jChficiakees,"'"  tliat,  baving  no 
power  to  interlbre  and  oppose  tlie  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state, 
over  and  upon  all  who  may  be  vrithin  the  limits  of  any  state,  th^y  will  ptipp^i» 
tlieraaclves  to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  relations,  without  any  hope  that 
he  will  mtcrfere.''  It  must  "Be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Indians  had  done 
nothing  meanwhile  to  forfeit  any  one  right,  or  the  protection  promised  them 
by  all  the  treaties,  sanctioned  by  all  the  presidents,  including  Jackson  himself! 

In  Aprilt  1824,  a  deputation  of  Cherokees  was  at  Washington,  and  on  the 
15th  day  of  tliat  month  they  laid  before  congress  a  memorim  **  on  matters  of 
vast  importance"  to  diem.  In  this  memorial  they  refer  to  tlie  oppressive 
stand  taken  by  the  governor  of  Georgia,  as  communicated  by  him  in  a  letter 
to  the  secretaiy  of  war,  and  to  tlie  acrimonious  and  incongruous  address  of 
the  Georgia  delegation  to  the  president,  already  noticed.  Upon  these  the 
delegation  remai'k :  "  We  cannot  but  view  the  design  of  tliose  letters  as  an 
attempt,  bordering  on  a  hostile  disposition  towards  die  Cherokee  nation,  to 
arrest  from  them,  by  arbitrary  means,  their  just  rights  and  hberties."  And 
this  is  the  harshest  language  they  any  where  complain  in,  in  answer  to  the 
grossest  insults. 

In  regard  to  the  cession  of  more  land,  they  declare  their  sentiments  in  the 
following  words:  "In  relation  to  the  disposition  and  determination  of  the 
nation,  never  again  to  cede  another  Jo9i  of  tandis  positivelv  th^e  production  and 
voice  of  the  nation^  and  what  has  been  uttci*ed  by  us,  in  the  commimications 
which  we  have  made  to  the  government,  since  our  arrival  in  tliis  city,  is 
expressive  of  the  true  sentiments  of  the  nation,  agreeably  to  our  instrurtions, 
and  not  one  tpord  of  which  has  been  put  into  our  mouths  oy  a  white  man.  Any 
surmises  or  statements  to  the  contrary  are  ill-founded  and  ungenerous."  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  it  had  been  basely  insinuated  by  their  enemies, 
in  every  public  way,  that  the  Indians  were  influenced  by  designing  white  men 
from  the  norths  in  all  their  opposition  to  the  will  of  Georgia.  This  memorial 
was  signed  by  John  Ross,  George  Lowrey,  the  mark  of  Major  Rinex, 
and  Elijah  Hicks. 

Immediately  after  this,  Gov.  TVoup  writes  from  Milledgeville  a  very  con- 
clusive letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war,  so  for  as  sophistry  and  angir 
words  can  be  conclusive  on  a  subject    As  a  specimen  of  nis  logic,  we  will 
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cite  as  fbllows  from  his  communicatioiL  Forasmuch  <<as  the  Pmitans  of 
New  England,  and  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  had  never  repaired  the  wrongs 
done  IncBans,  why  is  Georgia  to  be  called  upon  to  make  propitiatory  offer- 
ings ?"  And  « if  the  principle  of  Penn's  treaty  was  right,  all  otners  that  have 
foUowed  are  wrong." 

About  the  same  time  the  Cherokee  memorial  was  before  the  house  of 
representatives,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  its  authors,  to  counteract  certain 
false  reports  of  their  traducers,  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer  a 
statement  of  their  case,  from  which  we  note  the  following  passages:  "Not 
satisfied  with  vnshing  the  executive  of  the  United  States  violently  to  rupture 
the  solemn  bond  of  our  rights  to  oiu*  lands,  and  to  put  at  defiance  the  pledges 
which  existing  treaties  contain,  g^icarantying  to  us  our  lands,  it  is  attempted 
to  take  from  us  the  intellect  which  has  directed  us  in  conducting  the  sevend 
negotiations  with  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  us  for  our  lands,  and 
with  the  executive  government,  by  the  unfounded  charge,  that  ^ihe  last  letter 
of  the  Cherokees  to  the  secretaty  at  laar  contains  internal  evidence  that  ii  uhu 
never  loriiten  or  dictated  by  an  nidian,^  Wliilst  we  profess  to  be  complimented 
on  the  one  hand  by  this  olow  at  our  intelligence,  we  cannot,  in  justice,  allow 
it  to  pass,  upon  the  other,  without  a  flat  contmdiction.  That  letter,  and  every 
other  letter,  was  not  only  written^  but  dictated  by  an  Indian."  "  - 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Georgia  statesmen  are  not  willing  to  allow 
that  they-have  insulted  so  much  intellect  and  intelligence,  aware,  as  they  must 
have  been,  that  in  point  of  manner  and  matter,  theu*  own  compositions,  side 
by  side  with  the  Cherokees,  would  suffer  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by 
comparison.  In  closing  they  say,  *'  It  is  not  for  us  to  vindicate,  or  attempt  to 
vindicate,  our  great  father  the  president ;  he  does  not  need  an  Lidian's  aid, 
nor  an  Indian's  eulogy ;  but,  however  we  are  bound  to  love  him,  yet  it  is  due 
to  justice  to  state,  that  we  have  been  often  pained,  and  especially  of  late,  at 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  "has  pressed  uponjt8jhQBuh\ect  of  ceding,  qjut 
lands.  Why  he  has*  acfed  thus  we  are  at  a  loss  to  coficelver  We  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  convention  of  16fi^  We  know  every  one  of 
its  promises.  I(  however,  these  are  to  be  violated,  and  the  fell  vrar-whoop 
should  ever  be  raised  a^inst  us,  to  dispossess  us  of  our  lands,  we  will  gratify 
the  delegation  of  Georgia,  in  their  present  earnestness  to  see  us  removed  or  \ 
'  destroyed,  by  adding  addidonal  fertility  to  our  land,  by  a  deposit  of  our  body  i 
and  our  bones ;  for  we  are  resolved  never  to  leave  them  out  by  parting  from  them  ' 
and  our  lives  together^*  Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  Cherokees  at  this 
period.  But  fifteen  years'  suffering  overcame  them,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  fate  they  could  not  avert 

We  have,  m  an  earlier  page,*  stated  the  manner  in  which  the  Creeks  had 
been  divested  of  their  country,  and  the  fatal  catastrophe  that  fell  upon  the 
heads  of  the  chiefs,  who,  against  the  will  of  the  nation,  had  bargained  it 
away.  The  most  prominent  character  in  that  work  among  the  Creeks  was 
Gen.  W1U.IAH  ATIntosh.  We  have,  in  the  same  place,  stated  the  attempt 
made  by  that  chief  to  bribe  Mr.  Ross  to  undermine  his  nation,  in  the  same 
corrupt  manner  as  himself  had  done  in  regard  to  his  own ;  and  the  part 
enacted  bv  the  Cherokees,  upon  that  occasion,  is  now  necessary  to  be  stated. 

A  meetmg  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  Cherokees  was  held  in  October, 
1823,  to  hear  what  the  agents  of  our  government  had  to  say  to  them,  they 
having  procured  the  meeting.  The  object,  of  course,  was  well  understood, 
and  the  a^nts  urged  their  case  in  every  possible  form;  but  they  were 
answered  m  the  most  manly  manner,  that  the  nation  would  never  part  with 
anoAerfoot  of  land.  Gen.  M'Intosh  vroa  presenTaFlhis  conference,  and  with 
his  'son^T^is  treated  with  every  kindness,  and  during  the  proceedings  were 
seated  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Ross,  as  was  customary  with  botn  nations  at  their 
councils,  when  any  distinguished  chiefe  were  present,  to  signify  that  good 
correspondence  between  mem  existed.  At,  or  about  this  time,  Mlntosh  ven- 
tured to  recommend  a  cession  to  some  of  the  chief  men  in  conversations; 
what  feigned  encouragement  he  met  with,  to  draw  out  his  real  character,  is 
not  upon  our  records,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  communication  in  writing  was 

*  Of  this  Book,  Chap,  vi.,  p.  52. 
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thereupon  made  to  Mr.  Ross,  who,  without  delay,  laid  it  before  the  coumn!, 
when  It  was  decided  that  it  should  be  read  in  M'Intosh's  presence.  He  t^bb 
accordingly  called  in,  and  his  letter  was  read,*  after  which  Mr.  Ross  made  the 
following  address : 

<<  My  niends :  five  years  have  elapsed  since  I  have  been  called  to  preside 
over  the  national  committee ;  and  your  approbation  of  my  conduct  in  the  dis- 
char^  of  my  official  duties,  is  manifested  by  tlie  successive  reappointments 
whl<3i  you  have  bestowed  on  me.  The  trust  which  you  have  reposed  in  me 
has  been  sacredly  maintained,  and  shall  ever  be  preserved.  A  traitor,  in  all 
nations,  is  looked  upon  in  the  darkest  color,  and  is  more  despicable  than  the 
meanest  reptile  that  cmwls  upon  the  earth.  An  honorable  and  honest  char- 
acter is  more  valuable  than  the  filthy  lucre  of  the  whole  world.  Therefore,  1 
would  prefer  to  live  as  poor  as  the  worm  that  inhabits  the  earth,  than  to  gain 
the  world's  wealth  and  have  my  reputation  as  an  honest  man  tamisbed  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  pecuniary  bribe,  for  self-aggrandizement  It  has  now 
become  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you  that  a  gross  contempt  is  tjfTered  to  my 
character,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  members  of  the  general  council  This 
letter  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  will  speak  for  itself  But,  fortunately,  the 
author  of  it  has  mistaken  our  character  and  sense  of  honor." 

This  took  place  on  the  24  October,  1823,  and  was  but  the  commencement 
of  the  denunciations  M'Intosh  was  to  receive.  As  chief  speaker  of  the  nation, 
the  duty  of  severely  reprimanding  the  traitor  devolved  on  Ma^r  Rid^.  This 
was  an  exceedingly  painful  duty  to  him,  especially  as  th^  had  Deen^  old 
fiiends  and  officers  together;  had  fought  under  Jackson,  side  by  side,  at 
Taladega,  Tohopeka,  and  in  numerous  other  battles;  they  had  been  co- 
laborers  in  the  civil  field;  fii-efjuently  called  together  to  settle  and  adjust 
important  matters  between  theur  respective  nations ;  and  they  were,  at  this 
time,  under  an  appointment  as  commissioners  to  run  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two  nations.  But  all  these  considerations  and  cht^umstances 
did  not  cause  Major  Ridge  to  shrink  f]*om  his  duty.  He  said  that  what  be 
was  about  to  say  must  not  only  be  heard  by  the  Cherokees,  but  by  others,  far 
and  wide.  He  adverted  to  their  acknowledged  maxims  in  reference  to  the 
duties  of  those  intrusted  with  their  government,  who,  if  once  found  astray 
from  their  duty,  were  never  again  to  be  trusted.  M'Intosh,  he  said,  had  borne 
the  character  of  high  moral  rectitude  among  hia-i^wn  ponpla^  th<>  rsv>o)yfl^  jint 
how  stands  his  character  now ?  "I  cast  him  behind  my  back.  He  may 
depart  in  peace.  I  here  publicly  disgrace  him.  He  now  knows  we  are  not 
to  be  bought  with  money.  We  will  not  exult  over  fallen  greatness.  He  may 
'  go  to  his  own  nation,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
good  name."  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  .speech  of  Major  Ridge,  who  him- 
self fell  into  the  same  snare  afterwards,  and  suftered  the  same  mte,  with  tibe 
man  he  now  so  pointedly  and  justly  condemned. 

In  1829,  a  society  was  formed  in  New  York,  **  for  the  emigration,  preserva- 
tion, and  improvement,  of  the  aborigines  of  America,"  an  account  of  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  then  at  the  Rip  Raps, 
in  Virginia.  The  president  replied  to  a  letter  which  accompanied  the  ac- 
count, through  Major  Eaton,  in  a  very  conciliatory  and  ^cious  manner. 
One  passage  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  from  its  surprismg  contrast  with 
what  was  afterwards  avowed  by  the  same  dvthon,  "  T  hpg  Yaav*^  \q  mi\\^^ 
you,"  says  the  general,  "  that  nothing  of  a  compulsory^  course^  to  effect  the 
removal  of  this  unfortunate  race  of  people,  has  ever  been  thought  of  by  the 
president;  altliough  it  has  been  so  asserted."  Now,  all  the  world  knows 
what  has  since  been  said  and  done.  In  a  sort  of  a  reply  which  Mr.  Benton 
made  to  Mr.  Clay  in  the  senate,  in  1835,  he  said  he  rose  not  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  any  part  in  the  little  discussion,  [about  Indians,]  but  of  calling 
up  a  voice  far  more  powerfiil  than  his  own — that  of  Mr.  Jeffer^nT*  But  as 
he  said  nothing  in  his  half  hour's  talk  that  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Jefferson^  or 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  ever  thought  of,  except  that  good  man's  name,  it  is  fiur  to 
presume  that  that  was  the  extent  of  his  argument  We  are  prepared  to  use 
Bomething  more  than  the  name  of  Jefferson  against  the  oppressors  of  the  In- 

*  The  same  we  have  givon,  ante,  page  62. 
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dians,  and  we  here  offer  some  of  his  sound  and  sober  convictions.  <<I  am  of 
opinion,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Knox,  of  10  August,  1791,  "  that  ^verp- 
ZQent  should  finnly-maintain  this  gfouim;  that  thw  jpHiaTiH  hnvet  «  righ^  jn 

the   nri^npntinn  nf  thoir  Inni^f^   (p^^ppjiilf^  qf  ffif   «tnlc^  ^rjfl^^   Iffefff  ffturffTflf^ 

limits  they  happen  to  be ;  that,  until  they  cede  them  by  treaty,  or  other  transac- 
tion equivalent  to  a  treaty,  no  act  of  a  state  can  give  a  right  to  such  lands ; 
that  neither  under  the  present  constitution,  nor  the  ancient  confederation,  had 
any  stat%-Qii42£I8ons,  ajight  to  treat  with  the  Indians  without  the  consent  of 
the  general  .gayemment ;  that  that  consent  Tias  never  \)een  given  to  any  treaty 
for  the  cessionot  me  iSoids  in  question  ;  that  the  government  is  determined 
to  exert  all  its  energy  for  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  them ;  and  that 

if  wny  fM*ttl<mn»ytg  ara  marjft  nn  lawHa  nnt  (»flHftH  bv  them,  withoUt  the  previoUS 

consent  of  the  iTnited  States,  the  government  will  think  itself  bound,  not  only 
to  declare  to  the  Indians  that  nuisk  RfittlftrnftTitg  mv.  imth/»id  ih^.  /jjixf^pytfa  JQ^" 
tedion  of  the  United  States,  bvt  to  remove  them  olsohti  the  j^hlicjjffpe^  ^uch 
was  the  "voice"  Col.  Benton  said  be  was  to  "'calTiip,'' to  drown  that  of  the 
friend  of  the  Indiana  But  <<  how  are  the  migh^  fallen ! "  The  helpless  In- 
dians have  been  forced  to  fly  before  the  steel  of  the  white  man  to  inhospi- 
table regions,  leaving  their  fine  fields  and  comfortable  houses  to  their  ava- 
ricious oppressors. 

But  aner  aU  that  has  happened,  all  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  the 
Indian,  all  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  every  countryman  of  Jefierson, 
we  would  not  change  our  condition  with  a  subject  of  Algiers,  because  we 
have  well-pounded  hopes  that  good  men  will  ere  long  stand  in  the  place 
where  justice  emanates ;  yet  it  fills  the  heart  of  the  phuanthropist  with  sor-^ 
row,  that  their  coming  cannot  relieve  the  Cherokees. 

'Hie  dey  of  Algiers  holds  out  no  pretensions  to  Christians  that  they  may 
expect  justice  at  his  hands ;  but  he  says  to  them,  "  Do  you  not  know  that  my 
people  are  a  band  of  robbers,  and  that  I  am  their  captam .'"  *  A  president  of 
the  United  States  has  said  that  he  intended  no  harm  to  the  Cherokees ;  but 
what  has  he  done  ? 

It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  reproach  the  government  of  a  beloved 
country  with  acts  like  these ;  but  we  have  no  alternative,  excepting  in  a  der- 
eliction of  duty.  We  would  gladly  have  been  spared  this  part  of  our  under- 
taking ;  but  Justice  has  claims  upon  us  now  as  strong  as  she  had  upon  our 
government,  and  we  cannot  so  dehberately  disregard  them. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HISTORT   OF   THE   CHEROKEES,  COimiOTED. 

*<  They  liave  taken  the  realm  which  oor  ancettora  gave ; 
They  hiTo  thrown  their  chains  o'er  the  land  ana  the  wave ; 
The  foreiit  h  w:utccl  with  fsword  and  with  flame; 
And  what  have  we  left  but  oar  once  honored  name?" — Alohzo  Lbwis. 

We  have  seen  how  Jefferson  viewed  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  as  guaran- 
tied to  them  in  the  times  of  Washington ;  and  what  have  the  Cherokees  since 
done,  that  they  are  to  forfeit  those  rights  ?  Have  thev  forfeited  them  by  adopt- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  a  civilized  people  Y  or  by  fighting  their  bat- 
tles ?  T^at  a  president  of  this  day  should  say  to  them,  when  they  are  about 
to  be  grossly  tyrannized  over  by  a  state,  *^  that  he  has  no  power  to  interfere 
&nd  to  oppose  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state,  over  or  upon  aU 
who  may  oe  within  the  limits  of  any  state ;  that,  therefore,  they  must  prepare 
themselves  to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  rdaiions,  without  any  hope  that  he 
will  interfere  ;''-:thu8  did  Gen.  Jadcson  speak  to  the  insulted  Cherokees,  on 

*  See  Mr.  Blun^t  Brief  Examination,  dec,  page  16. 
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the  6  June,  1830.  He,  at  the  same  time,  assured  them  ^  that  he  loves  tfaem;^) 
that  he  is  their  friend ;  that  he  feels  for  them  as  a  father  feels  for  his  chu- 
dren."  With  whatever  truth  this  might  have  been  spoken,  we  do  not  heantate 
to  presume  that  such  was  not  the  way  the  Cherokees  felt  ^for  their  children." 
And  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  they  published 
on  the  17  July  of  the  same  year,  they  say,  '*It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
ihe  sorrow  which  afiects  their  minds,  on  learning  that  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  States  has  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  all  his  iUustrious  prede- 
cessors had  held  intercourse  with  them  on  erroneous  principles ;  prinaiples 
that  could  not  be  sustained ;  that  they  had  made  promises  of  vital  imi)ortance 
to  them,  which  could  not  be  fulfilled — ^promises  made  hundreds  of  times,  in 
almost  every  conceivable  manner — oflen  in  the  form  of  solemn  treaties — 
sometimes  in  letters  written  by  the  chief  magistrate  with  his  own  hand — veiy 
oflen  in  letters  written  by  the  secretary  of  war  under  his  direction — these, 
all  these,  are  now  discovered  to  be  upon  false  principles.** 

Tlhe  Cherokees  had  now  become  capable  of  meeting  the  white  people  with 
the  arguments  of  reason,  and  not  with  steel ;  and  they  were  capable  of  judg- 
ing  between  sincerity  and  mere  pretension.  This  was  well  portrayed  bv 
the  chief  Speckled  Snake,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in  a  council  v^hicn 
had  been  sununoned  to  hear  a  talk  from  President  Jackson  read  to  theoL  It 
was  as  follows : 

^Brothers  i  We  have  heard  the  talk  of  our  great  father ;  it  is  venr  kind.  He 
says  he  loves  his  red  children.  Brothers!  When  the  white  man  mrst  came  to 
these  shores,  the  Muscogees  gave  him  land,  and  kindled  him  a  fire  to  make 
him  comfortable ;  and  when  the  pale  faces  of  the  south*  made  war  on  him, 
their  young  men  drew  the  tomahawk,  and  protected  his  head  from  the  scalp- 
ing knife.  But  when  the  white  man  had  warmed  himself  before  the  Indiairs 
fire,  and  filled  himself  with  the  Indian's  hominy,  he  became  very  large ;  he 
stopped  not  for  the  mountain  tops,  and  his  feet  covered  the  plams  and  the 
valieya  His  hands  grasped  the  eastern  and  the  western  sea.  Then  he  be- 
came our  great  fiither.  He  loved  his  red  children ;  but  said,  <  You  must  move 
a  httle  &mier,  lest  I  should,  by  accident,  tread  on  you.'    With  one  foot  he 

gushed  the  red  man  over  the  Oconee,  and  vrith  the  other  he  trampleiSt  down 
16  graves  of  his  }ather&  But  our  great  father  still  loved  his  red  children, 
and  he  soon  made  them  another  talk.  He  said  much ;  but  it  all  meant  noth- 
ing, but  *  move  a  little  farther ;  you  are  too  near  me.'  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  talks  firom  our  great  father,  and  they  all  begun  and  ended  the  same. 
Bro&era!  When  he  made  us  a  talk  on  a  former  occasion,  he  said,  *  Get  a  little 
farther ;  go  beyond  the  Oconee  and  the  Oakmulgee ;  there  is  a  pleasant  coun- 
try.' He  also  said,  *  It  shall  be  yours  forever.'  Now  he*  says,  *  The  land  you 
live  on  is  not  yours ;  go  beyond  the  Mississippi;  there  is  game;  there  you 
may  remain  while  the  ffrass  crows  or  the  vrater  runs.'  Brothers!  Will  not 
our  great  father  come  mere  cuso  ?  He  loves  his  red  children,  and  his  tongue 
is  not  forked." 

The  doctrine  of  a  right  inherent  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
remove  the  Cherokees  by  force,  is  comparatively  new.  It  was  not  thought  or 
even  dreamed  of  before  1808.  In  that  year  a  deputation  fix>m  that  nation  was 
encouraged  to  visit  the  seat  of  government,  more  for  the  renewal  of  fiiend- 
ship  thm  any  thing  else  perhaps,  who,  in  a  conference  they  had  with  Presi- 
dent Jefierson,  ^^dtdared  their  anxiotu  desire  to  engage  in  tUte  pursuU  of  agri- 
cuUure  and  cimlized  life^  in  the  country  they  then  occupied;^  but  said,  *^as  all 
their  countrymen  could  not  be  induced  to  exchange  the  hunter's  life  fi>r  an 
agricultural  one,  they  requested  that  their  country  might  be  divided  by  a  line 
between  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  so  as  to  include  all  the  vtraters  of  the 
Highwassee  River  to  the  upper  towns ;  that,  by  thus  contracting  their  society 
vrimin  narrower  limits,  they  might  begin  the  establishment  offi^  Unn  and  a 
regular  government  Those  wishing  to  lead  the  hunter's  life,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  game  in  their  country,  requested  liberty  to  ^o  over  the  Missisappi, 
and  occupy  some  vacant  lands  belonging  to  the  Umted  States.    To  these 


*  The  Spjaniards  of  Florida  endeavored  lo  break  up  the  English  seidement  under  G«ii- 
Q|i;leUiorpe  in  Georgia. 
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propoeitionB  the  president  gave  his  entire  and  unqualified  approbation.  No 
objection  is  heard  of  against  their  erecting  a  government  for  themselves,  or 
a  wish  to  restrain  them  m  any  manner. 

Eventually,  some  four  or  nve  thousand  of  the  lower  town  Cherokees  did 
emigrate  to  Arkansas,  and  there  a  wretched  life  many  of  them  worried  out ; 
many  fell  in  wars  with  the  Osages,  some  few  eot  back  to  their  own  country, 
and  sicknefis  swept  off  many  more.  Such  fruits  of  emigration  tended  to 
strengthen  the  upper  towns  m  their  resolution  of  cultivating  the  land ;  and 
when,  in  1823^  commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  them  for  their 
countiT,  and  for  their  removal  west,  they  directly  refused,  and  showed  how 
much  better  off  they  were  for  continuing  in  their  own  nation  than  those  who 
had  emigrated.  And  here  ended  for  some  years  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  treat  vnth  them  for  a  removal  The  seeds  of  avarice, 
although  sown,  had  not  come  to  maturity,  but,  like  a  plant  in  an  uncongenial 
soil,  remained  without  seeming  to  flourish  or  deca^ ;  yet  at  length  a  prosper- 
ous cultivator  being  found  in  a  president  of  the  Umted  States,  its  growth  soon 
astonished  all  beholders,  and  its  branches  cast  a  deathlike  shade  over  a  pros- 
perous nation,  and  withered  it  away. 

We  have  before  remarked  upon  the  discovery  made  by  the  southern  poli- 
ticians, namely,  that  from  the  tiaie  of  WAMmraroii,  thero>had  hefiD  90  presi- 
dent (including  that  great  man)  who  knew  what  laws  and  treaties  meant ; 
that  ful  the  time  and  money  which  had  been  spent  in  making  treaties,  had 
been  thrown  away ;  for  it  was  now  discovered  that  Indians  were  only  tenants 
at  will,  and  had  no  right  on  any  lands  vnthin  certain  state  boundaries,  any 
longer  than  the  charity  of  the  good  people  near  them  v?ould  humanely  per- 
imt.  In  fact,  all  these  treaties  wexfi  AOW  fQund  out  to  be  unconstUutiorud, 
This  jloctrine  was'^finally  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole^  business  tiuiied. 

>uld 


But  Georgia  herself  could  condescend  to  treat  with  the  Cherokees  in  ^783, 
and  obtaine<l  from  them  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  Did  that  state  can- 
dueend  then  to  acknowledge  the  Cherokees  ^an  independent  nation  to  get 
from  them  by  treaty  that  which  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  take  by  force  ? 
1  will  not  aver  that  it  was  sa  One  thing,  however,  there  is,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  misconception;  the  Cherokees  were  then  powerful;  and 
though,  in  die  war  with  England,  which  had  just  terminated,  they  fought 
against  us,  they  now  came  forward  and  declared  for  us ;  and  thfiic  .alliance 
was  ftonajjprwrf  nf  nq  flTnyH  yy,^;ft^jnt^  situatcd  as  WO  then  werc  in  relation  to 
the  Spaniards  in  Florida.  And,  besides,  it  must  be  considered  that  at  the 
close  of  the  revolution,  our  people  desired  peace  with  the  Cherokees  as  much 
as  they  with  us ;  and,  in  the  language  of  Cnief  Justice  Marshall,*  ^  When  the 
^^*?hftd  flt^^  g»^^g  pp.nnfty  did  thpy  not  also  receive  it  ?  Did  tiie  Cherokee^ 
come  to  us,  to  our  seat  of  government,  to'  sollcitpeace ;  or  did  our  govem- 
naent  send  commissioners  to  them  to  ask  it  ?"  The  result,  however,  was  the 
treaty  of  HopeweU,  "within  the  Cherokee  nation,"  and  not  at  New  York,  that 
that  celebrated  treaty  was  made. 

The  series  of  usurpations  commenced  upon  the  Cherokees  and  other 
Indians,  has  at  lenfftn,  in  this  present  year,  1840,  reached  the  climax  of 
oppression  contemplated  by  its  originators.  That  people  had  long  viewed 
wher  encroachments  upon  them  as  certain,  inasmucn  as  such  encroach- 
ments had  never  actually  ceased  from  the  day  of  their  acquaintance  vnth  the 
white  man ;  but  the  awful  thunder  which  burst  upon  them  in  our  day  had 
never  been  thought  of  by  the  whites,  much  less  by  themselves,  until  within  a 
few  years.  Tliey  had,  indeed,  as  early  as  1823,  olwerved  a  dark  cloud  gather- 
ing in  the  north-east,  but  they  rationally  thought  that  the  extent  of  country  it 
must  pass  over,  before  it  diould  reach  them,  would  qualify  its  rage,  and  waste 
its  deadly  effects ;  happy  for  them  had  it  proved  as  they  had  hoped,  and  as 
^ery  fHend  of  humanity  and  justice  had  hoped  it  would;  but  jt  came  and 


le  monstrous  project  of  a  removal  of  all  the  Indians  within  our  limits 
Wond  the  IMQiseissippi,  is  not  chargeable  to  any  one  of  our  chief  ma^strates, 
^t  Mr.  Monroeis  conspicuous  among  them.    He  proposed  it  wjth  diffidence 

*  OpintoD  in  the  case,  Worcuter  vs.  ttte  StaU  of  Georgiaf  p.  U. 
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in  his  opening  message  to  con^ss,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1824 ;  and  here 
let  us  observe,  that  the  suggestion  was  made  upon  the  same  month,  and  nearly 
the  same  day  of  the  month,  that  our  fathers  came  to  these  shores;  and  on  the 
^Tth  of  January,  following,  he  strongly  recommended  the  measure.  H^^iq^ 
induced  to  propose  such  a  plan,  he  said,  as  the  oiily  one  he. could  d^yige  to 
relieve  the  country  from  .the  ^|jffi/'"^^y Jv^-'  w^ii^h  \tfi  ftYppytive  ya^  ^i^^rroYixtNl 
and  whlchevery'  day  thickened.  Georgia  was  pressing  witn  severe  earnest- 
ness ;  alleging  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Indian  title  to  lands  within 
its  limits  should  be  extinguished,  and  the  new  states  were  crowding  on  all 
sides  with  undue  importunity,  that  their  claim  for  Indians'  lands  was  as  good 
as  their  neighbors'.  The  president,  therefore,  like  a  bankrupt,  who,  to  get  rid 
of  a  difficult  demand  to-day,  obligates  himself  to  pay  a  greater  one  to-morrow, 
disregards  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  it  was  tmder  these  circum- 
stances that  a  removal  was  recommended. 

But  with  this  recommendation  oif  removal,  Mr.  Monroe,  although  he  speaks 
of  ybrce,  repudiates  in  the  strouffest  terms  its  employment  And  we  cannot 
doubt  his  suggestion  was  dictated  by  the  purest  benevolence.  He  says,  **The 
condition  of  9ie  aborigines  within  our  limits,  and  especially  those  who  are 
within  the  limits  of  any  of  tlie  states,  merits  peculiar  attention.  Experience 
has  shown,  that  unless  the  tnheabexJxilized,  th^  ^^n  n^v^r  hA  inn^^^gyrwrpH 
into  our  sysiptB^  in  any  form  whatever.  It  has  likewise  shown,  that  m  tLe 
regular  au^entation  of  our  population,  with  the  extension  of  our  settle- 
ments, their  situation  will  become  deplorable,  if  their  extinction  Lb  not 
menaced.  Some  well-digested  plan,  which  will  rescue  them  from  such 
calamities,  is  due  to  their  rights,  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  the  honor 
of  the  nation.  Their  civilization  is  indispensable  to  their  safety,  and  xh\s  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  degrees.  Difficulties  of  the  most  serious  character 
present  themselves  to  the  attainment  of  this  very  desirable  result,  on  the 
territory  on  which  they  now  reside.  To  r^'^flVi  ^fiff*  from  it  hy  fom,  even 
with  a  view  to  their  own  security  or  happiness,  would  £ier^e£2tiiig«iP 
humanity,  and  utterly  unjustifiable." 

And  touching  this  matter  we  have  a  very  clear  view  of  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  regarding  Indian  rights,  in  another  message,  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  as  follows:  "  \_  hnvr  nn  hffiiTjnrioiti  b^*"i"Ti"rj  to  declare  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  the  Tniliin^  titia  whM^^iMjuffesied  in  the  slightest  circumstaDce 
by  the  compact  with  Geoma.  and  that  then  «  no  nfe/igr^ti^yt  na  %  TJnittd 
^c&S  iQ.nmoye  JJie  Indians  bij^(orce.  The  express  stipulation  of  the  compacti 
that  their  title  sliould  be'extinguished  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States, 
when  it  may  be  done  peaceably^  and  on  reasofiabU  conditions,  is  a  full  proof 
that  it  was  uie  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  both  parties  to  it,  that  the 
Indians  had  a  right  to  the  territory,  in  the  disposal  of  which  they  were  to  be 
redded  as  free  agents.  An  attempt  to  remove  them  by  force  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  unjust  In  the  future  measures  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
Indisins  within  our  limits,  and,  in  consequence,  within  the  limits  oi  any  state, 
the  United  States  have  duties  to  perform,  and  a  character  to  sustain,  to  which 
they  ought  not  to  be  indifferent."  But  what  have  the  admonitions  of  all  good 
men  availed  ?  And  the  more  we  meet  with,  the  more  we  are  astonished  at 
the  result  of  things,  and  the  more  severely  do  we  deprecate  and  denounce 
the  advocates  of  tne  course  pursued. 

The  president  evidently  had  not  thought  very  seriously  about  the  remoral 
of  the  Indians  at  this  time,  and  knew  little  of  the  history,  or  actual  state  of 
the  Cherokees ;  they  had  then  become  considerably  civilized,  and  instead  of 
decreasing,  were  increasing.  But  about  two  months  after,  he  again  makes 
the  Indian  subject  the  ol^ect  of  a  special  message,  in  the  outset  of  wliich  he 
holds  this  language :  **  fieing  deeply  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  tl)e 
removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  lands  which  they  now  occupy  i^ithio 
the  limits  of  the  several  states  and  territories,  to  the  country  lying  westward 
and  northward  thereof^  within  our  acknowledged  boundaries,  is  of  very  high 
importance  to  our  Union,  and  may  be  accomplished  on  conditions  and  io  ft 
manner  to  promote  the  interest  and  happiness  of  those  tribes,  the  atteptioD 
of  goyemment  has  been  long  drawn,  with  great  soUcitude,  to  the  subject" 

First  a  removal  is  barely  thought  about,  then  talked  about,  then  propose^ 
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then  strongly  rfiflmnrrnnriKl ;  so  fiir  there  must  be  no  compul^iop.  hecatme  it 
would  be  ton  hf^pRfef.ftr^  an  outrage  on  the  common  sense  of  the  people; 
beeause  the  Indiaus  wQl  remove  witiiout  force;  they  can  be  bought  out 
'nme..fihaffed  that  they  jcould. not  be  obliged  to  sell  their  country;  then  the 
project  of  extending  state  laws  over  them  is  started,  which,  though  unconsti- 
tutional, can  be  enforced  in  spite  of  the  eeueral  goverqment,  to  the  incal- 
culable mischief  of  the  Indians ;  and  besides,  could  it  be  supposed  that  the 
seneral  government  would  resist  state  laws  unto  a  drop  of  white  blood  in 
deience  of  the  rights  of  Indians  ?  A  preposterous  idea !  A  result  which  could 
not  be  allowed  to  happen  in  these  days  of  light  and  reason  in  abundance. 
While  the  executive  of  the  eeneral  government  is  pondering  iJie  matter,  not 
onlv  Indians,  but  citizens  of  the  United  States,  among  them  as  instructors, 
and  by  the  direction  and  under  the  authority  of  the  president  himself,  are 
seized  by  an  armed  force,  dragged  to  a  distant  region,  and  thrown  into  prison ! 
Months  pass  away,  and  the- government  is  still  pondering  on  what  is  to  be  done. 
In  the  mean  time  Georgia  sendji  out  an  agrgi&d  f<m;6..taju:Qte£S.Jdb&  Jndi&ns, 
and  we  will  hear'How  tnis  Ibrce  "performed  the  service,  as  setlorth  in  a 
memorial  to  congress  from  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Cherokeee, 
inl83L 

**  In  the  name  and  authority  of  G.  R.  Gilmar,  governor  of  Georgia,  a  bill 
was  filed  in  chancery,  in  the  superior  court  of  Hall  county,  in  July  last,  (1830,) 
lyninat  fffirti^p  f;;]ip.r^t^fif>«^  praymg  for  an  injunction  to  stop  them  from  digging 
and  searching  for  gold  within  the  limits  of  their  own  nation ;  and  the  bill 
beizij^  sworn  to  before  Judge  Clayton,  he  awarded  an  injunction  against  the 
parties  named  in  the  bill  as  defendants,  commanding  them,  forthwith,  to 
desist  from  working  on  those  mines,  under  the  penalty  of  20,000  dollars ;  at 
the  same  time  and  place  there  were  unmolested  several  thousand  intruders 
from  Georgia  and  other  states,  engaged  in  robbiifj^  ^e  nation  of  gold,  igr 
which  the  owners  were  ordered  not  to  work  My  tne  said  writ  Under  the 
authority  of  this  injunction,  the  sheriff  of  HfliLfiUUpty,  with  an  armed  force, 
invaded  the  nation,  consisting  of  a  colonel,  a  captain,  and  30  or  40  of  the 
militia  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  who  arrested  a  number  of  Cherokees  ensaged 
in  digging  for  gold,  who  were  at  SxSi  rescued  by  the  troops  of  the  Unitfid 
Sjtatgs,  stationed  near  the  place,  and  tiie  sherin  and  his  party  themselves 
made  prisoners,  and  conducted  Meen  miles  to  the  military  camp,  when  a 
eoancil  of  examination  was  held,  and  the  exhibition  of  their  respective 
authorities  made,  which  resulted  in  the  release  of  the  sheriff  and  bis  party, 
and  a  written  order  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  troops, 
directing  the  Cherokees  tojBubmit  to  the  nntV^ninty  nf  faBmyia,  and  that  no 
further  protection  could  be  extended  to  them  at  the  gold  mines,  as  he  could 
no  longfiiLinterfere  with  the  iRJSia  of  Georgia,  but  would  afford  aid  in  carrying 
thenoTinto  execution.  UnTfTe  return  of  the  flhp.riff  axul  his  party,  they  passed 
by  the  Cherokees  who  were  still  engaged  in  dig^ng  for  gold,  and  ordered 
them  to  desist,  under  the  penalty  of  being  committed  to  jail,  and  proceeded 
to  destrfTy  th^'f  X^Jia  aDii.iQ&ohine.ry  for  cxeoning-gold,  and  afler  committing 
some  luitner  aggression,  they  returned.  Shordy  afterwards,  the  sheriff,  with 
a  guard  of  four  men,  and  a  process  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  arrested  three 
Cherokees  for  disobeying  the  injunction,  while  peaceably  engaged  in  their 
labors,  and  conducted  them  to  WadkinsviUe^  a  distaBoe  of  75  miles,  before 
the  same  judge,  A.  S.  Clayton,  who  then  and  there  sentenced  them  to  pay  a 
fine  of  93  dolki^'  costs,  and  to  stand  committed  to  prison  until  paid ;  and 
also  compelled  them  to  give  their  bond  in  the  sum  ^fjjjffli  ii/^iiaiHa^  ^r  |]|f),f 
personal  appearance  before  his  next  court,  to  answer  the  charges  of  violating 
the  writ  of  injunction  aforesaid.  They  were  retained  in  custody  five  days, 
then  paid  the  costs,  and  gave  the  required  bond.  They  appeared  agreeably 
to  the  bonds,  and  Judge  Clayton  dismissed  them,  on  the  groiuuLihat-the 
governor  of  Georgia  could  not  become  a  prosecutor,  in  the  case.  For  these 
unwarrantable  outrages,  committed  on  their  persons  and  property,  noapology 
was  offered  ^ner  to  thin  day  hse  nny  v^  ♦K^ti'  lyi/iyi^  >w>^ti  renmded." 

If  there  are  any  blacker  cases  of  outrage  any  where  committed  in  a 
Christian  country,  we  are  not  informed  of  them.  Such  would  not  be  sub^ 
mitted  to  in  Tuney  or  China.    The  manner  in  which  affairs  were  managed 
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in  Georgia,  under  color  of  law,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  least  ciyilized  commmiitf. 
Gen.  Macomb  marched  the  troops  of  the  United  States  into  the  CbenAee 
country,  ht  said,  to  euard  against  the  difficulties  which  it  was  apprehended 
would  grow  out  of  the  conflicting  operations  of  the  Cherokees  and  Oe 
Uttdess  tnimden  upon  the  mineral  mstnct,  and  ha-vingJulfiUed  (he  mstrucHons 
of  Ihe  govemmentj  the  troops  were  directed  to  return  ror  the  winter  to  their 
nespectiye  quarters." 

/  About  the  same  time  Gov.  Gilmar  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  requesting 

/the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  observing  that  Georgia  could  enforce  her  own 

)  laws.    When  this  notice  was  received  at  Washington,  the  secretary  wrote  to 

/   Gilmar  that  he  had  *' just  ordered  their  witlidrawal,  because  the  object  for 

/    which  they  had  been  sent  was,  in  a  great  measure^  accomplished!"    Now,  if 

/     the  Cherokee  country  belonged  to  Georgia,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  boaineaB 

/      the  general  government  had  to  send  its  troops  into  her  territoiy,  to  remove 

(       gold  diggers  or  any  other  kind  of  diggers,  whether  digging  law^illy  in  their 

« own  mggings,"  or  unlawAiUy  in  those  of  another     It  was  a  new  doctrine^ 

but  of  a  tenor  with  all  the  rest,  that  the  United  States  must  enforce  the  laws 

of  Georf^    That  is  to  say,  she  must  enforce  them  for  Georgia,  if  Georgia 

desired  it,  or  if  not,  there  would  be  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  genml 

government 


CHAPTER  XVL 

BISTORT  OF   THE   CHEROKEES,  COirCLUnBD. 

"  Come,  Lethfl,  oome !  thy  tide  obUrioai  roll 
O'er  all  that  proud  eomplaoeney  of  eoal, 
That  generoui  ardor,  that  onliTening  flame, 
That  warmed  my  bosom,  when  I  heard  the  name 
Of  my  once  honored  coaotiy ; — let  thy  ware, 
Dark  aa  ATeraoi,  gloomy  aa  the  grare, 
Drown  erery  Testige  of  that  eonntry'i  &nie. 
And  ahade  the  light  that  bnnta  upon  her  fhame  1  **— PiutroirT. 

To  mark  the  progress  of  oppression,  we  here  note  as  follows  fiom  d»e 
Cherokee  Phoenix,  under  date,  **  JVetr  EchotcL,  19  February,  1831.  This  week 
we  present  to  our  readers  but  half  a  sheet  The  reason  i^  one  of  our  prmten 
has  left  us ;  and  we  expect  another,  who  is  a  white  man,  to  quit  us  very  soon, 
either  to  be  dragged  to  the  Georgia  penitentiary  for  a  term  not  less  than  four 
years,  or  for  his  personal  safety  to  leave  the  nation,  to  let  us  shift  for  our- 
selves as  well  as  we  can.  Thus  is  the  liberty  of  the  press  guarantied  by  the 
constitution  of  Georgia.  But  we  will  not  give  up  the  ship  while  she  is  cdSoat. 
We  have  intelligent  youths  enough  in  the  nation,  and  we  hope  befi»ie  long  to 
make  up  our  loss.  Let  our  patrons  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  in  the  woodsy 
and,  as  is  said  by  many,  in  a  savage  countryy  where  printers  are  not  plenty ; 
and  therefore  they  must  not  expect  to  receive  the  Phoenix  regular  for  a  Tvhile, 
but  we  will  do  the  best  we  can." 

One  month  after,  namely,  March  19,  the  Phoenix  says,  <^^e  law  of  Oecfr- 
gia,  making  it  a  hi^h  misdemeanor  for  a  white  man  to  reside  in  the  Cherokee 
nation,  wiuout  takmg  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  obtaining  a  permit  from  the 
governor  of  Georgia,  or  his  agent,  is  now  in  a  course  of  execution.  On  last 
Sabbath,  after  the  usual  time  of  divine  service,  the  Georgia  guard  arrived,  and 
arrested  three  of  our  citizens,  viz.,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Wheeler,  one  of  our  printers,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gann,  the  two  last  being  citi- 
zens, with  Cherokee  nimilies.  Mr.  Isaac  Proctor,  assistant  missionaiy  at  Car- 
mel,  had  the  eveninff  before  been  taken,  and  came  with  the  guard  as  a  pris- 
oner. On  Monday  mev  were  marched  to  Etahwah,  where,  the  same  evening 
were  taken  the  Kev.  John  Thompson,  and  Mr.  WiUiam  Thompson."  Upoa 
this  outrage  the  editor  of  the  Phoenix  meekly  remarks,  that  his  ol^ect  was 
aimplyto  give  &cts,  and  not  indulge  in  any  remaiks  upon  their  origin.  Wil- 
*lam  Thompson  was  thrown  into  jail,  but  afterwards  discharge^  it  b^ng 
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asoertained  that  he  did  not  lire  in  the  nation.    The  missionaries  and  two 
others  were  taken  before  Judge  Clayton,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  lib- 


that  Gen.  Jackson  would  reform  them  out 

They  were  true  prophets ;  for  it  seems  that  Mr.  Worcester,  being  postmas- 
ter at  New  Echota,  was  an  agent  of  government,  and  was  discharged  to  make 
room  for  a  more  certain  process  agamst  him.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  drive  him  from  the  post  office,  which  Mr.  Barry  did  without  delay,  and  put 
another  in  his  place,  who,  besides  performing  his  duty  of  postmaster,  per- 
formed another,  of  more  profit  to  himself  probably,  of  selling  liquors  to  the 
Indians,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Cherokee& 

We  will  produce  another  short  narrative,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  crime 
and  oppression  against  the  Cherokee  nation,  before  passing  to  other  details. 
It  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  John  Ridge  to  £lias  Boudinot,  and  is  in  these 
words:  ^The  Georgia  guard,  under  CoL  Nelson,  are  now  here  [at  Ou^logy] 
with  four  prisoners,  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Dennis^  white  men,  citizens  of  mis 
nation  by  marriage,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trott,  also  a  white  man,  who  are 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  Georgia  laws,  in  living  in  this  nation  by  its 
aUowance  and  laws.  The  other  is  Mr.  John  West,  a  voung  gentleman,  a 
Cherokee,  who  is  charged  with  the  hif  h  crime  of  usine  insolent  language  to 
the  guard.  These  four  I  saw  last  niffht  under  guard,  Gained  togeUier  inpainy 
and  fastened  together  with  locks.  Imr.  Pfr vid  ^^^ipy  a  member  of  the  Cnero- 
kee  senate,  and  Thomas  Woodward,  are  also  arrested,  but  not  chained,  who 
are  not  allowed  to1mow~iKe'r6isbon  of  their  arrest  until  they  arrive  at  head 
quarters,  70  or  80  miles  from  their  home&  The  guard  are  still  in  pursuit  of 
other  men.  Thev  have  a  wagon  along,  in  which  they  have  a  drum,  on  which 
they  beat,  and  a  nfe^  to  make  martial  mugic" 

The  afcK>ve  was  under  date  oFTurie  1.  On  the  21  May,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Cherokee  citizens  assembled  at  New  Echota,  and  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  which,  though  claiming  nothing  but  justice, 
and  asking  for  protection,  time  passed  away,  and  none  were  mund  to  step 
forward  to  relieve  them.  We  have  a  heavy  debt  to  pav,  at  some  time  and  in 
some  manner,  which  will,  it  is  feared,  be  more  difficult  to  discharge,  than  it 
would  have  been  to  have  supported  the  Cherokees  against  an  insignificant 
rabble  of  self«onstituted,  inflated  contemners  of  law  and  justice. 

In  1826,  Georgia  sent  on  commissioners  to  make  a  topographical  survey 
through  the  Cherokee  nation.  C  It  lEcka  was  then  principal  chie^  who 
forbiiu  the  proceeding  in  a  friendly  letter  to  Mr.  W.  Lumpkin,  under  whom 
the  survey  was  to  be  prosecuted,  no  attention  being  paid  to  this  notice,  Mr. 
Hicks  sent  his  son  with  two  other  Indians  to  remonstrate  with  the  surveyor 
in  more  pointed  terms.  He  was  told,  that  unless  he  desisted,  his  ijastruments 
should  be  taken  fh>m  him.  Not  thinking  it  proper  to  incur  further  displeas- 
ure, he  accordingly  desisted  for  that  time.  It  was  against  the  express  will  of 
the  Cherokee  council  tiiat  any  survey  should  be  undertaken  without  an  order 
from  the  secrotary  of  war,  because  no  state  has  any  authority  to  go  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  for  any  such  purpose ;  and  even  the  United  States  never 
take  such  liberty  without  a  grant  from  them. 

Affiiirs  progressed,  without  much  of  interest  until  the  next  year.  Mean- 
while Georgia  had  been  informed  that  she  was  transcending  her  powers,  and 
that  she  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  United  States  in  her  encroachments 
upon  the  IndJans.  Whereupon,  Gov.  Troup,  not  finding  any  object  whereon 
to  use  his  sword,  if  he  had  had  one,  seized  that  **  mighty  instrument  of  little 
men,"  his  pen ;  and  had  we  not  known  that  steam  is  harmless  when  there  is 
nothing  to  confine  it,  we  should  have  apprehended  ''an  awful  explosion." 
Take,  as  a  specimen,  what  he  says  to  the  Hon.  Jamxs  Ba&bour,  secretary  at 
war :  **  Sir,  you  are  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the  means  by  which  you  propose 
to  cany  your  resolution  into  enect  Thus  the  military  character  of^  the 
menace  is  estabUshed,  and  I  am  only  at  libertv  to  ^ive  to  it  the  defiance 
wliieh  it  merita    From  the  first  decisive  act  of  hostihty,  you  vrill  be  conaid- 
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end  and  treated  as  a  public  enemy ;  and  with  the  less  repagnajice,  becauBd 
you,  to  whom  we  might  constitutioDally  have  appealed  for  our  own  defence 
against  invasion,  are  vouraelves  invaders ;  ana  what  is  mcH^e,  the  vnbUakung 
auUs  qf  the  aanagts^  wnose  cause  you  have  adopted." 

Vapor  is  soon  dissolved  in  air,  and  words  from  a  southern  furnace  amoimt 
to  no  more  in  this  case  than  echoes  from  an  iceberg.  In  1828,  a  long  re- 
port was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Ge^'gia, 
seconded  by  sundry  resolutions  of  a  character  with  former  proceedinga.  It 
was  resolved,  that  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  had  fiuled  to  procure  the 
Cherokee  lands  *'  as  early,"  and  upon  as  ^  reasonable  terms,"  as  it  might  have 
done,  they  had  thereby  *^  palpably  «m*^^  *^*^^  rnnh-nM  *nHh^  (jfCffTlffj  <^d  are 
now  bound,  at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  toJ&a&St  to  procure  said  lands 
for  the  use  of  Georgia ;  that  all  said  lands  belong  to  her  absolutely,  and  IhA 
the  Indians  are  tenants  at  her  will."  This,  the  committee  said,  was  their  lad 
motaL 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  being  at  an  end,  Georgia  had  no  longer 
any  thing  to  fear,  but  practised  its  abuses  with  singular  impunity.  Parties 
from  that  state  would  go  over  the  Cherokee  line,  steal  and  drive  off  their 
stock;  and  the  Indians  had  not  the  least  remedy  left  Some  despairingly 
said,  **lf  they  could  get  no  redress,  they  could  feel  deqdy  tite  tt^ukiee  deme 
theuL 

Had  the  upright  and  consummate  statesman,  John  Quimct  Adau,  been 
continued  in  the  presidential  chair,  the  fate  of  the  Cherokees  would  have 
been  different ;  at  least,  so  long  as  his  sage  counsel  had  been  followed,  they 
would  have  been  secure  in  their  rights.  In  his  message  to  opn^press  on  the 
5  February,  1827,  he  said,  <^£t  is  inv  duty  to  say,  that  ^the  legislative  and 
executive  authorities  of  the  state  oiT'Georgia  should  persevere  in  acts  of  en- 
croachment upon  the  territoiy,  secured  by  a  solemn  treaty  to  the  Indiana^  and 
the  laws  of  the  Union  remain  unaltered,  a  superadded  obligation,  even  hi^ber 
than  that  of  human  authoritv,  will  compel  the  executive  of.  thfi-II^tedStstea 
to  enforce  the  laws,  and  fuml  the  duties  of  the  natio,Q«  bv^alLlhe  force  com- 
mitted  for  that  purpose  to  his  charge."  It  was  to  such  decisive  language,  held 
by  the  head  of^the  government,  that  the  Cherokees  owed  what  little  quiet 
they  had,  until  1829,  when  a  new  interpretation  given  to  our  laws  changed 
order  into  anarchy. 

On  the  15  September,  1831,  eleven  persons  were  brought  to  trial  at  Law 
renceville,  for  the  crime  of  living  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  without  taking  an 
oath  to  obey  the  laws  of  Georgia.  They  were  all  brought  in  guilty  by  a  juiy, 
after  being  out  fifteen  minutes.  Nine  of  the  conmd$  were  pardoned,  on  gir- 
ing  assurances  that  they  would  not  ofiend  aeain.  The  two  missionaries, 
Worcester  and.  fuller,  having,  as  they  averred,  committed  no  crime,  would 
accept  no  pardon,  and  were  accordingly  taken  tQjhgLPenitentiary*  The  gov- 
ernor (Gihinar)  of  Geor^a,  di-eadin^  me  expressionof  public  opinion,  wis  in 
hopes  to  have  got  rid  of  the  missionaries  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  was  now 
promised,  writes  to  the  inspectors  of  the  prison,  requesting  that  theyypuld 
**  converse  with  each  coma&t-aloae)  and  ascertain  n-om  the^n  whetoi^^iay 
are  disposed  to  promise  not  again,  to  ofEendthe  luys,  if  they  should  be  par- 
doned."  But  this  overture  amounted  to  nothing,  for  they  were  determmed 
in  their  course,  and  went  accordingly  to  *^  hard  lalx>r "  among  felons !  Prison 
clothes  were  put  on  them,  bearing  about  their  waists  the  initials  of  their 
names  in  large  red  letters. 

In  November  following,  Georgia  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  to  show  cause  why  thejudgment  of  one  of  her  courts 
should  not  be  set  aside  m  the  case  of  Messrs*  ButlerjutdJO^accfifiter.  Geor- 
gia, through  her  executive,  raised  the  cry  of  state  rights,  and  said  that  any  at- 
tempt of  tne  United  States  to  interfere  with  her  criminal  jurisdiction,  tooM 
ckaUenge  the  most  determined  reaiatance^  and,  if  persisted  in,  wonld  wimtetfy 
tmnikiude  the  Urdon,  When  the  case  came  on,  there  was  no  appearance  on 
the  part  of  Georgia ;  thus  showing  its  contempt  for  that  tribunal.  And  when 
it  was  decided  that  that  state  had  no  right  to  imprison  any  persons  on  the 
ground  assumed,  and  a  mandamus  was  served  on  the  court  which  had  tried 
he  missionaries,  for  a  habeas  corpus,  it  was  refused,  and  the  "^yndamm 
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disregarded.  Thus  stood  matters  in  March,  1832,  and  nothing  was  expected 
to  be  done  in  favor  of  the  prisoners  for  a  year  to  come,  owing  to  the' delays 
consequent  upon  law  proceedings.  And  here  we  will  remark,  that  laws  are 
excellent  when  they  suit  the  riews  of  avaricious  men,  but  when  they  thwart 
their  base  propensities,  they  are  exceedingly  oppressive.  In  the  time  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  adminjpfiTi^ffip,  P^nsylvania  attempted  to  resist  a  mandate  of  the 
supreme  court,  but  in  due  time  wisely  vieldeH  to  tier  duty ;  and  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  Georgia  Was  amony  tha  forftmnat  ^^  ^^fi^*^"*  t^mr  PAimt^ylyj^^ia 
should  be  coerced  into  submission. 

In  September,  1830,  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  again  scoured 
the  gold  mine  country.    At  the  upper  mines  they  arrested  upjKard8..Qf  one 
hundred  persons,  whites  and  Cherokees.    The  latter,  ailer  being  kept  under 
guard  one  night,  were  dismissed  with  the  peremptory  injunction,  not  to  dig         ^ 
mtynwrt.    Hence  it  ibllows,  that  if  the  Cherokees  had  potatoes  in  the  ground,  ' 

they  had  no  right  to  dig  them  up,  neither  had  they  any  right  to  plant  them.  j 

In  short,  Georgia  having  carried  her  injustice  as  far  as  she  could,  the  United  / 

States  steps  in  and  lends  her  a  hand  in  extending  it !  > 

About  the  time  of  this  military  expedition,  the  prmcipal  men  of  Agnohee 
district  met  in  council,  and,  in  an  afiectionate  and  feeling  manner,  thanked 
all  those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  in  any  way  come  forward  and 
raised  their  voices  against  their  oppressors.  They,  at  the  same  time,  issued 
an  address  to  us,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  head  or  heart  of  any  philan- 
thropist that  ever  flourished  upon  the  proudest  paffe  of  history.  And  we 
doubt  if  there  exists  that  nation  under  the  sun,  even  m  this  enlightened  age, 
which  would  have  suffered  as  the  Cherokees  have  done,  without  taking 
revenge  on  their  inhuman  oppressors.  To  what  then  are  we  to  attribute 
their  noble  and  philosophic  forbearance :  to  their  civilization  or  degradation  ? 

As  matters  now  stood,  it  seemed  that  serious  difiiculty  must  ensue  between 
the  United  States  and  Georgia,  if  swaggering  and  high-sounding  words  had 
any  meaning,  when  proceeding  from  governors,  ex-govemors,  and  others, 
high  in  office  in  that  state.  But  while  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was 
sleeping,  Gieorgia  was  sweeping  onward  in  full  triumph ;  she  parcelled  out 
the  Checokfifi-CflUntry,  and  drove  the  honest  owners  out  of  doors,  put  her 
own  citizens  in  their  places  from  one  comer  to  the  other  of  their  country ; 
every iwhite  man  who  had  moral  courage  enough  to  question  these  nefarious 
proceedings,  was  obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to  exercise  discretion  enough  to 
keep  himself  at  a  safe  distance  from  penitentiary  jurisdiction. 

Hence,  in  about  a  year  from  the  time  the  missionaries  were  thrown  into 
prison,  Georgia  had  got  full  and  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  country  in 
question,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  missionary  or  any  other  influence.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  that  a  sort  of  a  drawn  game  might  be  plaved  with 
the  supreme  court;  thinking,  probably,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  try 
their  stren^h  with  it  at  this  time,  for  if  they  should,  it  might  establish  a  pre- 
cedent which  would  prevent  a  profitable  use  of  the  same  farce  hereafter, 
when  it  mifht  be  convenient  for  them  to  usurp  other  powers. 

It  seemed  now  understood,  that  if  Georgia  would  liberate  the  missionaries, 
they  would  not  urge  their  suit  any  further  against  her;  and  accordin^y.  Gov. 
Lumpkin,  in  a  very  gracious  manner,  proclaimed,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1833,  that  ^  whereas  the  prisoners  had  signified  to  him  that  they  had  in- 
structed their  counsel  to  prosecute  their  suit  no  further,  and  should  therefore 
*  leave  the  question  of  their  coniinu4ince  in  confinement  to  the  marnanimiiy  of  (he 
state;*  and  taking  into  view  the  triumphant  ground  which  the  state  finally 
occupies  ill  relation  to  this  subject  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  has  been 
sufliciently  attested  through  various  channels,  especially  in  the  recent  over- 
whelming reelection  of  President  Jackson,  the  known  de&nder  of  4he  rights 
of  ^e  atatft  |||»f>Bghf^"^  ^*^*°  *^ftntrftY'*''*y ;  &nd  above  all,  the  v aonantmitt  of 
Georgia  being  appealed  to,  know  ye,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to  remit  the 
fiirther  execution  of  their  sentence,  and  that  they  be  forthwith  discharged." 
Thus  nearly  a  year  had  passed  since  the  supreme  court  had  decided  thai,  the 
aetB  of  Georgia  were  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land.*^ 

*  The  decision  was  made  by  Judge  Marshall  on  (be  Sd  March,  183S. 
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No  refiectiODB  will  ever  be  required  upon  this  affidr  from  the  hiBtoriaii,  as 
they  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  every  reader,  who  has 
only  to  consider,  that  argument  had  very  little  to  do  where  Andrew  Jackson 
was  concerned. 

In  the  memorial  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  nation  submitted  to 
congress  on  the  3d  of  March,  1829,  are  remarks  and  reasonings  so  pertinent 
and  coffent,  that  it  is  surprising  to  us  how  it  could  have  been  disreffarded  by 
honorable  men.  Among  other  things  noticed,  they  remark  that,  **It  is  with 
no  little  surprise  that  we  have  seen,  in  a  document  printed  for  the  use  of 
con^ss,  connected  with  the  subject  of  Indian  emigration,  the  following 
sentiments:  'from  the  ascertained  feelings  of  the  chiefs  of  the  southern 
LK^ans,  there  is  a  fixed  purpose,  by  threats  or  otherwise,  to  keep  their  people 
from  emigrating '  And, '  there  is  no  doubt  but  these  people  fear  their  chiefs, 
and  on  that  account  keep  back.'"  These  insinuations,  the  memorialists  say, 
if  meant  for  them,  are  the  production  of  culpable  ignorance  or  wilflil  false- 
hood. The  idea  that  their  people  are  overawed  and  in  fear  of  their  chiefs, 
is  as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
afraid  of  their  representatives.  *<The  grrrnt  Wwghingtrrn^"  they  continue, 
<<  advised  a  plan  and  afforded  aid  for  the  general  improvement  of  our  nation. 
President  Jefferson  followed  the  noble  example,  and  in  concluding  an  address 
to  a  delegation,  he  said,  'I  sincerely  wish  you  may^succeed  in  your  laudable 
endeavors  to  save  the  renmant  of  your  nation,  bv  adoptTng  industrious  occu- 
pations and  a  gpvernment  of  rtpH4xr  law.  In  this  you  trifny  nhrfsyr  rr/y  ffr  f^r 
€imnad.£tad.amstance  of  Ou  UnSed  StdX^V  "  But  of  what  avail  have  been  the 
determination  of  Washington  and  tfiiTeamest  desire  of  Jefferson? 

The  *^  Book  of  the  Troubles  and  Miseries  of  the  emigratuiff  Indians,"  has 
not  been  published.  Hundreds  have  been  swept  off  by  sicxness  on  their 
rafged  roiad;  old  and  infirm  persons  have  fallen  under  the  &tigues  and  hard* 
ships  of  their  journey ;  hundreds  have  been  buried  beneath  the  waves  of  the 
Mississippi  in  one  awful  catastrophe ;  *  wives  left  husbands  on  the  way,  never 
more  to  join  them ;  mothers  are  hurried  fit>m  the  graves  of  their  children. 
Mrs.  Ross,  wife  of  the  great  chief  of  that  name,  languished  and  died  before 
reaching  the  unknown  land'to'^lilcb'  slie  was~ bound;  but  I  cannot  go  into 
these  particulars. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1832,  a  fast  was  observed  in  the  Cherokee  nation* 
President  Ross,  in  his  proclamation  recommending  it,  observes,  that  **  whereas 
the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  exhibits  the  day  of  tribulation  and 
sorrow,  and  the  time  appears  to  be  fast  hastening  when  the  destiny  of  this 
people  must  be  sealed ;  whether  it  has  been  directed  by  the  wonted  depravity 
and  wickedness  of  man,  or  by  the  unsearchable  and  mysterious  wilt  of  an 
all-wise  being,  it  equally  becomes  us,  as  a  rational  and  Christian  community, 
humbly  to  bow  in  humiliation,"  &c.  This  is  produced  as  an  ever-standing 
memorial  for  all  such  as  may  desire  to  contrast  the  actions  of  the  Indiana 
with  those  of  Georgia ;  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  which  best  deserved 
the  name  of  a  Ckngtian  cx>mmunity. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1832,  the  Cherokees  gave  up  all  hope  of  receiving  justice 
at  the  hands  of  our  government,  and  we  see  in  the  Phcenix  of  June,  among 
others,  these  observations :  "  The  gigantic  silver  pipe  which  George  Wash- 
in^on  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Cherokees,  as  a  memorial  of  his  warm  and 
abiding  friendship,  has  ceased  to  reciprocate ;  it  lies  in  a  corner  of  the  ex- 
ecutive chamber,  cold,  like  its  author,  to  rise  no  more."  And  in  the  same 
paragraph  they  refer  to  the  value  of  the  gold  mines,  as  follows: 

<<  The  value  of  the  Cherokee  nation  can  hardly  be  set  down  in  figures.    It 

is  worth  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.    Let  us  estimate.    From 

Frogtown,  near  the  source  of  the  Chestatee,  commences  the  gold  region,  and 

!  is  termed  the  limit  of  Georgia.    From  this  point  almost  one  bunded  miles 

Ion  a  straight  line  south,  or  towards  the  western  comer  of  Carroll  county,  is 

*  On  tbe  31st  of  October,  1837,  as  the  steamboat  Monmoutb.  with  600  emigrating  Indians) 
was  ascending  the  Mississippi,  it  was  run  into  by  anofSefvessel,  and  311  of  those  miserable 
ereatores  drowned !  That  such  a  number  should  have  been  crowded  into  one  boat  is  incred- 
lUe,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  boat  was  an  old,  condenmed  vessel.  It  was  probably  hired 
cheap  by  the  contractors  for  removing  Indians ! 
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one  continued  bed  of  gold.  The  width  of  this  region  is  not  vet  known,  but 
at  the  southern  part  it  is  something  like  thirty  miles  broad.  Millions  of 
dollars^  worth  of  gold  hare  been  taken  here  by  thousands  of  intruders." 

Let  the  oppressors  of  the  Cherokees  look  well  to  their  modres  of  action. 
Are  they  ignorant  of  the  acts  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  south  ?  or  are  they 
acting  upon  the  same  principles?  If  the  respective  cases  be  analyzed,  the 
excuse  for  Georgia  is  not  half  as  good  as  for  the  wholesale  murderers  of  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians ;  for  there  cannot  be  so  strong  a  motive  to  action  as 
when  the  agent  is  acting  under  the  firm  conviction  that  he  is  executing  the 
will  of  God.  It  was  a  dark  and  superstitious  iige  when  South  America  was 
desolated.  The  Indians  of  that  country  were  in  the  very  depths  of  a  bloody 
superstition ;  inhumanly  sacrificing  thousands  a  year  of  their  innocent  country- 
men in  their  religious  performances,  and  with  a  cruelty  that  cannot  be  ima- 
gined ;  for  it  required  ages  to  find  out  the  various  refined  modes  in  which  to 
practise  their  diabolical  executions.  They  even  shocked  the  Spaniards,  who, 
to  put  an  end  to  them,  thought  themselves  justified  in  destroymg  those  who 
practised  them.  Gold  was,  at  first,  a  secondary  consideration.  What  has 
Georgia  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  future  history  but  <*  gold  ?  "  With  unprincipled 
men  what  will  its  corrupting  influence  not  do  ?    What  has  it  done  to  Spain  ? 

The  poor  Cherokees  have  said,  ^  Georgia,  beware  of  the  pits  thine  avarice 
has  made ;"  echo  has  reverberated  it  from  every  hill,  and  children  yet  unborn 
will  hear  it  from  their  cradles  to  their  graves.  To  all  whom  these  facts  shall 
come,  a  voice  will  speak  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  No  traveller  shall 
thread  the  fertile  vallevs  of  the  ancient  Cherokees  without  feelinf  deep 
emotions  of  sorrow  in  his  breast,  that  he  had  not  lived  at  a  time  men  he 
could  have  rendered  that  oppressed  people  assistance.  As  a  people,  we  hav.e 
not  done  our  duty  to  those  Indians.  Yfhy  did  we  not  rise  to  a  man,  and 
cause  justice  to  be  done  them  ?  Where  is  the  honest  nun  who  is  not  now 
sorry  that  ht  had  not  done  it  ?  And  does  he  not  say  he  wovld  do  it,  were  a 
like  case  to  arise  again  ? 

To  the  **  Cherokee  Phcenix,"  the  fu-st  newspaper  ever  published  by  Indians, 
we  have  been  considerably  indebted  for  many  valuable  items  of  intelligence 
in  this  part  of  our  work ;  and  we  again  notice  it  for  the  last  time,  in  all  prob- 
ability; forasmuch  as  (Georgia  has  laid  her  lawless  hand  upon  it,  we  can 
expect  no  other.  In  OctoMr,  1835,  the  Georgia  guard  took  possession  of 
that  newspaper  establishment,  and  its  further  issue  stopped,  unless  it  would 
uphold  the  course  of  Georgia  acainst  the  Indians. 

At  th3s  time  Mr.  John  Ross  lived  in  Tennessee,  and  was  recognized  as  a 
citizen  of  that  state.  But  for  some  cause  or  other,  that  <<  guard,"  of  infamous 
memory,  then  under  the  command  of  one  Capt  Bishop,  proceeded  to  the 
residenceof  ^^.  Rgas  on  the  7th  of  November,  made  prisoner  of  him,  seized 
upon  all  ^18  papers  and  records  oTtGe  natTotV,''aiid  marched  liim  into  Georgia. 
Mr.  John  H.  Paine,  of  New  York,  happening  to  be  then  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Ross,  was  treated  in  like  manner.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  laudable 
pursuit  of  material  for  an  historical  work  on  the  Indians,  and  had  many 
papers  containing  memoranda  for  that  object,  of  great  value  to  himself  but 
of  none  whatever  to  others;  the9e  were  also  seized.  These  individuals, 
however,  were  not  long  detained,  but  they  got  no  redress  for  the  injury  and 
insult,  that  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  Where  the  *^  magnanimity"  of 
Georgia  was  now,  which  was  so  prominent  in  the  case  of  the  missionaries, 
ve  leave  to  the  determination  of  others. 

What,  then,  are  the  first  fniits  of  this  expatriation  of  the  Cherokees? 
Deadly  feuds  among  them,  executions  and  murders.  These  have  but  begun, 
ftnd  how  or  where  they  will  end,  are  events  hidden  in  the  future.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  principal  men  who  sold  their  country,  Major  ^uJSf*  his  son, 
MnBtdge^  Elias  Bpudipot,*  and  others,  have  been  executed  in  pursuance 
or  the  laws  of  the  Cherokees,  for  their  wickedness  in  violating  the  most  vital 
of  their  riffhts  and  their  constitution.  Who  could  have  expected  any  thine 
<liflferent  nom  those  Indians?    They  had  been  induced  to  form  a  code  of 

*  Re,  it  it  bdieved,  is  the  same  who  was  edaeated  at  the  MistioDair  tebool  at  Cornwall,  ia 
CoBMCtieitt,  and  who,  about  1835,  married  a  white  lady,  Harriet  5i  g^ij,  ^  thftt  ggtC. 
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laws  many  jean  ago  by  Washington  and  Je^rson,  and  to  live  under  the 
operation  of  those  laws  until,  in  1830,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  them  by 
the  interference  of  Georgia. 

It  had  been  an  old  standing  law  among  the  Cherokeee,  as  well  as  among 
the  Creeks,  ^  that  if  any  persons  or  person  should  sell  any  lands  by  treaty, 
without  the  authority  of  the  nation,  they  should  be  punished  with  death." 
In  1839,  this  law  was  brought  up  in  theu*  legislature,  and  confirmed  as  the 
law  of  the  land.  John  Ridge  himself  brought  it  forward,  and  Elias  Boudinot, 
editor  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  published  it  Ty  ^«q  a  ^ny  hfffr""  i'»t»owi 
were  known  among  the  Cherokees,  and  was  first  prioted,  wp.  hftliftyft,  in  jfigg- 

Having  seen  the  Cherokees  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi,  if  we  would 
pursue  their  history  we  must  follow  them  into  that  region ;  but  at  best  we 
can  know  but  little  about  their  afiairs  now,  the  intercourse  between  them 
and  intelligent  white  men  having,  from  their  remote  situation,  become  unfre- 
quent  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1838  tlie  business  of  emigration  was 
completed,  and  this  was  no  sooner  effected  hut  the  white  inhabitants  border- 
ing on  Arkansas  began  to  express  great  alarm,  believing  the  Indians  were 
making  preparations  to  spread  destruction  among  them.  But  their  feara 
were  without  any  foundation ;  the  Cherokees  having  found  enough  to  do  for 
several  months  to  prepare  shelters  for  themselves  and  familiea  Yet  amidst 
their  busy  preparations  of  this  sort,  to  pacify  their  white  neighbors,  they  con- 
vened the  nation  in  a  great  council,  in  which  it  was  solemnly  protested  that 
all  reports  which  had  been  circulated  of  their  hostile  intentions  towards  the 
whites  were  without  foundation,  and  utterly  false. 

The  next  matter  of  moment  took  place  in  June  of  last  year,  1839.  This 
was  no  less  than  the  miu'der  of  the  principal  men  of  thoJBidgp)  or  treaty 
partv.  Of  the  parties  into  which  the  Cherokees  were  divided  an  account 
has  been  ^ven.  It  appears  that  from  the  time  the  Bidges,  father  and  son, 
and  their  followers  executed  the  trealr  of  New  Ecbota  with  Schermerhomu 
their  lives  were  forfeited  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  part  of  the  nation,  ana 
they  only  waited  a  favorable  time  to  put  their  resolution  in  execution.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  justify  the  executions  of 'which  we  are  now  to  give  a 
narration,  for  be  it  remembered,  that  we  protest  against  taking  human  life 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  firmly  believe  that  a  community  is 
vastly  more  injured  than  benefited  by  the  practice  of  that  law  of  retaliating 
murder  with  murder. 

It  is  matter  of  historical  record,  that  the  Ridges,  Boudinot,  Bell,  Rogers, 
and  others,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  December,  1835,  very  suddenly  changed 
their  minds  in  respect  to  the  policy  of  removal.  They  were  as  forward  as 
Mr.  Ross,  or  any  of  that  party,  in  protesting  against  the  acts  of  Georgia,  and 
as  much  opposed  to  making  any  treaty  of  sale  of  their  country,  Ufl  to  the 
time  of  .a.^seftain  mission  of  Schermerhom,  as  any  of  the  nation.  Therefore 
it  is  not  strange  that "HWTToss  paFfy  weie'^urprised  at  their  suddenly  coming 
out  and  advocating  an  opposite  course.  They  were  immediately  accused  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  whether'  true  or  not,  the  party  that  remained 
firm,  believed  them  guilty ;  and  the  most  we  can  say  concerning  their  con- 
duct is,  there  were  strong  grounds  of  suspicion  against  them. 

Our  information  of  the  massacre  of  Kidge  and  others  is  very  indirect, 
though  circumstantial,  and  is  as  follows :  Wnen  it  became  known  to  Ross 
that  the  lives  of  certain  chiefs  were  to  be  taken,  he  used  all  the  means  at  his 
command  to  prevent  it  But  a  party  collected,  and  on  Saturday,  the  23d  of 
June,  the  executioners,  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  went  to  the  house  of 
John  Ridge  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  was  up,  and  took  him  from  his 
bed,  and  murdered  him  in  a  manner  too  savage  to  relate ;  treating  his  lifeless 
body  with  all  the  indignity  of  ancient  barbarians.  They  next  proceeded  in 
pursuit  of  Major  Ridge,  his  father,  who  had  the  day  before  set  out  to  visit 
some  friends  in  Van  Buren,  Arkansas.  He  was  overtaken  near  the  foot  of 
Boston  Mountain,  about  35  miles  from  his  place  of  destination,  and  there  shot 
firom  his  horse,  and  died  without  hardlv  knowing  why  he  had  been  thus 
savagely  dealt  with.  Thus  fell  Major  Rid^  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  his  son  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  Of  the  circumstances  of  the  dsatfa 
of  Boudinot,  CoL  Bell,  and  two  or  three  others,  we  are  not  informed. 
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Major  lUdge  oDce  executed  a  chief  for  an  act  of  much  more  doubtfbl 
atrocity  than  that  for  which  he  now  fell.    Tn  Iftflfi,  the  noted  orator  Double* 

HEAD  was   charged,  with    nth^l-jy,   yjfh    thff*    ■'"|^«-*°"t    iMiainftaa    nf   p^aHncr    a 

treaty,  at  TftHii^n^  ^itl^  thA  lT»it«^  gt«it<»fl  for  a  tract  of  land  to  accommodate 
the  seat  oT  government  of  Tennessee,  and  ibr  ^'the  first  island  in  the  Ten- 
nessee, above  the  mouth  of  Clinch.''  In  this  business,  Chuquacuttague,or 
Double  head,  was  charged  with  bribery ;  yet  nothing  was  done  about  it  by 
the  nation,  and  he  went  unpunished ;  but  in  1817  he  was  again  guilty,  and 


was  followed  by  Major  Ridge  and  others,  and  in  theJavern  of  one.  Mlutosh. 

S"'^  nnfl  ffV^  hythfl  hnnTT;?-  ftig^^'TTn  escaped 
was  for  a  short  time  secreted  in  a  neighboring 


in  the  evening,  was  fallen  yjoou. 


dwelling,  but  his  pursuers  found  him,  and  an  Indian  named  Saunders,  one  of 
Ridge's  company,  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  his  head,  which  finished  the  exe- 
cution. This  was  uear  the  agency  in  Calhoun.  Doublehead  had  himself 
killed  a  man  in  his  way  thither,  for  charging  him  with  the  crime  for  which 
he  sufifered.  This  execution  is  mentioned  to  show  that  Ridge  was  well 
aware  that  he  had  forfeited  his  life  by  what  he  had  done  at  New  £chota. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

Thx  Skhixole  War  Resumbd — Further  account  of  the  causes  of  the  loar — Av- 
merous  eases  of  gross  imposition — Bad  conduct  of  government  officers — ^  neto 
treaty  of  removal  urged — j9  deputation  visits  the  west —  fheir  report — Another  treaty 
— Speeches  of  the  chiefs — Examination  of  the  policy  of  the  government^  relative  to 
a  removal  of  the  Indians — Character  of  borderers — Review  of  the  manner  treaties 
of  sale  were  procwed — The  president  angry  at  the  Indians*  presumption — Barbarous 
treatment  of  three  Mickasaukies. 

"  Let  them  come  with  the  pipe  ;  wp  will  tread  it  to  dust, 
And  our  arrowi  of  war  shall  ne'er  moulder  with  runt ; 
L<;t  them  come  with  their  botita ;  to  the  desert  we'll  flee, 
And  the  drought  and  tlie  fumine  our  helpers  shall  be." — Pikb. 

The  events  of  the  Seminole  war  have  astonished  all  to  whom  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  has  extended.  And  the  astonishment  has  been  as  varied  as 
the  wilds  of  Florida  are  represented,  by  those  whose  misfortune  it  has  been 
to  serve  there  apiinst  their  fellow-men.  As  this  war  progressed,  we  wrote 
down  its  events  m  detail,  as  we  have  long  been  wont  to  do  of  all  occurrences 
relating  to  the  Indians,  but  from  the  conflicting  statements,  purporting  to  be 
from  the  theatre  of  their  enactment,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
arriving  at  facts  and  dates. 

Nobody  could  have  been  much  surprised  that  a  war  in  Florida  should 
break  out,  if  they  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  caused 
it,  nor  could  thi>y  have  been  much  surprised,  that  a  hundred  men  in  the  midst 
of  the  Indian  country  should  have  been  beset  and  slain,  leaving  none  to  carry 
the  tidings  of  such  disaster.  Our  only  surprise  is,  that  the  work  had  not 
tieen  done  in  a  more  savage  manner ;  that  even  one  could  escape  by  feigning 
death;  and  that  a  monunient  only  of  ashes  of  the  slain  had  not  marked  the 
place  where  they  fell.    These  things  astonish  us,  not  the  war  itselfl 

We  had  supposed,  like  every  body  else,  that  there  cou!d  be  but  a  single 
campaign,  wiien  it  was  known  diat  the  Indians  had  resisted  in  good  earnest; 
and  when  we  consider  the  power  of  the  United  States  set  against  a  single 
comer  of  a  territory  surrounded  with  every  advantage  for  warlike  operations, 
we  could  form  no  other  conclusion  but  that  the  poor  Indians  would  be 
crushed  almost  at  a  single  blow;  and  it  was  not  until  two  distinguished 
generals  had  shown  that  the  Seminole  was  not  to  be  despised,  that  the  war 
with  him  became  matter  of  serious  consideration  at  the  seat  of  government 
But  of  these  afiairs  we  have  already  said  as  much  as  was  necessary. 

In  bringing  down  the  events  of  this  war  to  its  conclusion,  circumstances 
make  it  necessary  to  detail  some  affiiin  finom  the  beg^ning  of  it,  which  we 

39* 
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have  not  noticed ;  having  closed  our  account  in  the  summer  of  1836^  many 
facts  and  documents  have  since  come  to  hand  which  could  not  then  be 
known,  and  which  throw  much  new  light  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  furnish 
much  new  and  important  matter.* 

Of  the  origin  of  the  late  Seminole  war,  such  facts  only  have  been  given  as 
were  known  to  the  writer  at  the  earliest  period  of  it  We  have  now  addi- 
tional sources  laid  open,  and  shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  draw  from 
them. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  and  irksome  to  read,  the  half  of  what  might 
be  gathered  of  the  robberies  and  enormities  committed  by  infamous  white 
villains  in  Indian  borders ;  and  it  is  equally  insufferable  to  read  of  the  manner 
that  JUSTICE  is  there  trodden  under  foot  by  bodies  bearing  the  name  of  court 
Law  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  white  man,  and  consequently  justice  is  no 
dweller  in  such  bodiea  Indians  cannot  testify  in  cases  to  wnich  they  are  a 
party,  and  they  are  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  decision  their  Uamed 
guardians  pronounccf 

One  Ool.  Hvmphreya  was  for  some  time  In<Uan  agent  in  Florida.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  man's  vociferous  avowal  of  the  right  of  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Indians,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  leffislative  council  of 
Florida.  Thus  much  for  urging  that  negro  claims  should  be  settled  in  the 
territory,  instead  of  their  being  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Now  such  suits  could  be  disposed  of  with  perfect  ease, 
because  no  Indian  could  have  a  hearing  except  agcdtist  his  oum  peopU,  Some 
notorious  scoundrel  had  sold  negroes  to  Col.  Humphreys,  which  belonged  to 
a  Seminole  woman  named  ChdekeeckotDO,  He  bought  them  afler  application 
had  been  made  to  him  as  agent,  by  their  owner,  for  their  recovery,  of  that 
very  villain !  Nevertheless,  be  promised  to  exert  himself  for  their  restoration. 
He  afterwards  said  he  bought  them  to  prevent  their  being  sent  to  Charleston. 
Some  of  the  negroes  that  were  young  when  the  transfer  took  place,  having 
grown  old  enough  to  be  made  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  case,  went 
back  voluntarily  to  their  real  mistress ;  and  the  double-dealer  Hwnphrfys  had 
the  audacity  to  apply  to  agent  Thompson  for  his  interference  that  he  might 
have  them  again.  Thompson  had  independence  and  honesty  enough  not  to 
comply,  the  mcts  being  so  strong  in  favor  of  CyUktechowOy  but  referred  Hunnr 
J^treysj  together  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  to  the  decision  of  govemmenL 

Mother  man  was  employed  by  a  certain  Indian  woman  for  the  recovery 
of  negroes.  She  gave  hun,  as  he  told  her,  a  power  of  attorney  for  that  pur- 
pose. She  soon  feund  that,  instead  of  a  power  of  attorney,  she  had  given 
Iiim  a  bill  of  sale  of  all  her  negroes !!!!!!! 

On  another  occasion,  the  chief  Miccmopy  requested  an  individual  to  draw  a 
form  of  writing  for  him,  which  soon  after  proved  to  be  a  conveyance  of  a 
valuable  tract  of  land ! 

A  black,  named  Ahrahoan,  who  has  figured  larffely  in  the  war,  was  basely 
robbed  by  one  of  the  white  border  fraternity.  The  fellow  owed  Mrdham  a 
large  amount  of  money,  got  his  receipt  for  it  under  pretence  that  it  was  a 
certificate  that  he  owed  him,  which  it  was  necessary  should  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington before  he  could  pay  him !  These  are  a  few  of  the  abominations  daily 
practised  by  individuals ;  and  we  shall  now  pass  to  others,  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment itself  becomes  implicated. 

We  have  spoken  plainly  of  the  treaty  of  Paine's  Landing,  in  the  early  part 
of  our  history  of  this  war ;  but  as  new  fects  have  since  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge, it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  examination  here.  It  must  be  re- 
1 

*  There  were  published  in  the  year  1836  three  histories  of  the  Florida  war.  The  first  wm 
by  Mr.  Cohen,  the  secoud  by  a  iate  "  staff  officer/'  and  the  third  by  «  a  lieuleDant  of  the  leA 
winr."  All  three  of  them  seem  to  be  very  well  done,  but  that  by  Mr.  W.  Potter,  ("  a  late 
staff  of!icer/M  if  I  mistake  not  the  gentleman,  is  far  the  roost  vakiable  to  the  historian.  To 
these  works  I  rladly  recur,  and  lender  here  the  auth<trs  my  acknowledgments  for  the  use  I 
have  made  of  the  facts  contained  in  their  poffes.  None  of  them  had  appeared  when  ray  work 
was  published,  and  hence  I  could  not  profit  oy  them  in  my  previous  editions.  Bat  for  these 
last  tive  years  of  the  war  I  have  had  to  gather  my  materials  from  the  ''thousand  and  one'' 
reports  of  the  day. 

t  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  Gen.  TTiomptoti^g  speech  to  the  Indians  at  a  eaauai 
in  Oct.  1834,  in  which  he  plainly  holdi  the  same  language  to  Ibem. 
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ineznbered  that  by  the  treaty  of  Camp  Moultrie,  (18  September,  1883,)  the 
Seminoles  had  secured  to  them  an  annuity  of  $5^000  for  20  years,  and  they 
were  to  remove  within  certain  boundaries  described  by  the  treaty,  embracing 
a  tract  of  land  of  near  5,000,000  acres.  No  sooner  had  they  renraved  within 
this  tract,  thaii  white  men  intruded  themselves  amon^  them,  and  committed 
violence  on  the  persons  of  several  Indians.  Nor  is  this  an  Indian  story ; — ^it 
was  so  represented  by  the  agent  to  Gov.  Dwxdj  and  without  the  least  reason 
for  the  outrage.  What  was  done  ?  Why,  the  agent  said  he  had  left  a  notice 
with  a  uia^strate  to  have  the  ofienders  warned  off  of  the  resavtUion  in  one  day 
from  the  tune  the  notice  should  be  served  Thus,  instead  of  seizing  at  once 
upon  the  villains,  and  bringing  them  to  justice,  they  are  mildly  ordered  off  of 
the  Indian^  lands  in  one  day !  What  right  had  such  depredators  to  any  better 
treatment  thaii  is  afforded  by  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  ?  Yet  we  hear 
of  no  retaliation  by  the  Indians.  They  had  no  newsimpers  in  which  to  circu- 
late accounts  o£  their  wrongs  and  sufieriugs  j — ^these  are  the  magnifying  glasses 
of  the  bad  white  men. 

At  the  same  time,  petition  ailer  i)etition  was  got  up  among  the  white  in- 
habitants of  Florida,  and  sent  in  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  setting 
forth  the  wrongs  tliey  were  daily  su^ring  from  tiie  Indians  in  various  shapes, 
and  urging  an  earlier  removal  than  the  former  treaty  specified.  We  db  not 
presume  but  that  Indians  did  sometimes  infringe  upon  their  white  neighbors, 
and  were  often  found  hunting  and  fishing  beyond  the  line  of  the  treaty.  This 
is  not  denied ;  and  die  affair  at  Hogtown  m  Alachua  county,  already  men- 
tioned, is  an  instance.  Whether  these  i>etitions  began  to  flow  in  before  Gen. 
Jackson  was  president,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  if  they  did.  President  Adams 
knew  what  to  do  with  them.  Be  iliat  as  it  may,  the  late  president  had  not 
been  long  in  the  chair  of  state,  when  he  made  known  his  willingness  that  an- 
other arrangement  might  be  made  with  the  Indians,  and  appointed  Col.  Gads- 
den to  confer  with  them,  to  see  what  could  be  done.  It  happened  that  this 
was  the  most  favorable  time  that  could  liave  been  fixed  upon,  namely,  the 
spring  of  1832,  for  such  conference,  because  the  crops  of  the  Indians  had  been 
cut  o^  and  they  were  in  a  state  bordering  upon  starvation ;  hence  they  were 
ready  to  hear  anv  propositions  which  promised  them  immediate  relief.  CoL 
Gadsden  visited  Jmcanopy,  and  on  the  8  April  had  an  interview  with  him,  in 
which  little  difliculty  was  experienced  in  persuading  him  that  his  condition, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  {leople,  would  be  greatly  improved  by  a  removal  to  the 
fruitful  west  Micanopy  said,  however,  tfiat  he  would  defer  treating  at  that 
time,  as  his  men  were  dispersed  upon  their  yearly  hunting  tours,  and  many 
of  them  150  or  200  miles  off;  but  that  he  would  collect  them  as  soon  as  he 
could,  and  then  they  would  consider  the  matter  together,  for  he  wished  them 
all  to  hear  what  their  father,  the  president,  had  to  say  to  them.  Accordingly, 
the  8  May  following  was  fixed  upon  for  the  day  of  council,  and  Paine's  Land- 
ing the  place  of  the  meeting. 

Agreeably  to  arrangement,  the  parties  met  on  the  8  of  May,  1832,  and  on 
the  following  day,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  such  chiefs  and  head  men  as  were 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  fifteen.  Of  the  small  number  of  chiefs  who  ex- 
ecuted this  great  treaty,  we  have  before  remarked,  and  we  have  also  noted  its 
chief  conditions.  It  is  said  that  the  agent  had  much  difiliculty  in  bringing  the 
Indians  to  any  terms,  touching  a  removal ;  and  they  finally  signed  only  a  con-; 
ditional  treaty,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  which  stipulated  that  a  deputation 
of  some  competent  chiefs  of  their  own  should  visit  the  proposed  country  to 
which  they  were  to  remove,  and  i^  when  they  returned,  and  reported  the  re- 
sult of  their  observations  to  the  nation,  it  should  then  be  thought  advisable, 
they  would  remove  from  Florida.  The  chiefs  sent  out  upon  this  important 
embassy,  were  seven  in  number,  and  their  names  were  as  follows :  JoHiv 
Hicks,  representing  Sam  Jones,  (Apiaca,  Abica,  Arpiucki,  &c.) ;  Jumper,  who 
afterwards  fought  in  the  bloody  battle  at  Okeechubee  Lake,  in  which  139  whites 
were  killed  and  wounded ;  Nehauthulo,  representing  Black  Dirt  ;  Holata 
£mathla,  Coa  Hadjo,  (Alligator) ;  Charles  Kmathla,  Ya-Ha-Hadjo,  (Mad 
Wolf);  and  Abrahamj  a  negro,  who  accompanied  the  deputation  as  inter- 
preter. 

What  means  were  taken  to  cause  these  chiefs  or  agents  to  express  their 
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entire  approoation  of  the  country  they  had  examined^  1  will  not  undertake  to 
say,  but  certain  it  is  they  did  sign  a  writing,  in  which  they  say,  '^  We,  the  un- 
dersiffned,  Seminole  chiefs,  express  ourselves  well  satisfied  with  the  countir 
exanruned  by  us,  and  we  do  agree  to  remove  as  soon  ub  government  will 
make  the  necessary  arrangements,"  &c.  How  much  they  really  understood 
of  this  writing,  before  they  signed  it,  is  pretty  clearly  shown  by  what  they 
themselves  say  to  agent  Thompson^  when  called  upon  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ment to  remove;  and  f\rom  tne  same  source  it  will  be  likewise  seen  how 
much  they  understood  of  the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek.  All  that  can  now  be 
said  is,  that  if  they  understood  what  they  were  signing,  when  they  expressed 
their  satisfaction  '^vith  the  country  to  which  the  nation  was  to  remove,  they 
entirely  transcended  the  powers  delegated  to  them  by  their  countrymen. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  at  Paine's  Landing  a  treaty  was  made, 
which  stipulated  that  all  the  Seminoles  should,  in  three  years  thereafter,  re- 
move from  the  country,  under  certain  conditions,  yet  it  is  well  known  that 
it  was  with  very  great  difficulty  that  the  chiefs  could  be  persuaded  to  execute 
it,  even  under  its  expressed  contingencies.  On  this  matter,  we  will  hear  the 
United  States  commissioner,  CoL  Gadsden,  who  procured  the  treaty  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. In  his  communication  to  the  secretary  of  war,  he  says,  <*  There  is  a 
condition  prefixed  to  the  agreement,  without  assenting  to  winch,  the  Florida 
Indians  most  positively  refused  to  negotiate  4br  their  removal  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi.  Even  with  the  condition  annexed,  there  was  a  reluctance,  (which 
with  some  difiiculty  was  overcome,)  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  to  bind  them- 
selves by  any  stipulations,  before  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  circumstances 
would  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  dispo- 
sition the  government  of  the  United  States  wished  to  make  of  them.  They 
were  finally  induced,  however,  to  assent  to  the  agreement'*  By  "  agreement,** 
does  Col.  Gadsden  refer  to  the  treaty  itself,  or  to  a  separate  writing,  fom^arded 
to  the  war  office  with  the  treaty  ? 

We  have  questioned  the  manner  by  which  the  Indian  commissioners'  sig- 
natures were  obtained  to  a  certain  certificate,  acknowledging  their  satisfaction 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  By  another  %vnting,  they  have  been 
made  to  express  approbation  of,  and  even  afi^ection  for,  Ma^.  Phagan,  one  of 
the  government  agents  who  accompanied  them  on  that  journey.  It  shall 
now  be  shown  that  these  papers  speak  a  very  different  language. from  that 
apoken  by  the  chiefs  before  their  accusers,  in  open  council,  afterwards.  The 
council  here  alluded  to,  was  held  at  the  Seminole  agency,  immediately  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paine's  Landing  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, viz.,  in  October,  I8J14.*  It  was  opened  by  Gen.  Thompson,  in  whose 
speech  we  find  these  words :  '<  You  alone  have  the  right  to  decide  whether  you 
tpill  euxoft  the  inviioAion]  or  not ;  it  is  left,  as  it  should  he,  entirely  optional  icith 
you,  ana  no  person  hut  yourselves  has  any  right  to  say  you  shall  or  shall  not  ac- 
cede to  the  ^oposition.^  Thus  it  is  eviaent  that,  although  the  chiefs  had  ex- 
Eressed  their  approbation  of  the  country,  a  matter  of  much  greater  moment 
ad  been  left  open  to  negotiation.    We  will  now  hear  the  chiefs: — 

MiCANOPT  rose  and  said,  "  When  we  J  were  at  Camp  Moultrie,  we  made  a 
treaty ;  and  we  were  to  be  paid  our  annuity  for  twenty  years.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  say." 

.  Jumper,  since  so  celebrated  in  the  war,  and  a  leader  in,  it  is  said,  the  mas- 
sacre at  Fort  Mimms,  next  spoke :  «  At  Camp  Moultrie  we  were  told  that  all 
difficulties  should  be  buried  for  20  years,  fix)m  the  date  of  the  treaty  then  and 


*  By  the  usaees  of  ci%'ilized  nations,  the  hidians  were  under  no  obligation  to  abide  by  the 
treaty  of  Pained  Landing,  for  it  was  two  years  after  it  was  concluded  l>efore  congress  ratified 
It;  and  all  treaties  fnust  be  ratified  in  a  reasonable  time — ^but  any  time  niust  answer  for 
Indians. 

t  The  Creeks,  already  removed  to  the  west,  bad  invited  the  Seminoles  to  settle  among 
them  promiscuously  :  and  it  seems  the  chiefs  had  given  encoura^ment  that  they  would,  ythtn 
all  the  neighboring  Indians  had  made  peace  with  them.  It  will  be  necessary  that  this  fact 
be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader. 

\  He  was  among  the  signers  of  that  treaty.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  earlier,  that  Ml 
cahopy  is  grandson  to  the  distinguished  King  Paive,  and  that  his  father's  name  was  Sx 
corns. 
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there  made.  Before  the  20  years  were  out,  we  made  a  treaty  at  Paine's  Land- 
ing. We  were  told  we  might  go  and  see  the  land,  hut  that  we  were  not 
olniged  to  remove.  When  we  saw  the  country,  we  said  nothine,  but  the 
whites  that  went  with  us  made  us  »ign  ottr  hands  to  a  papevj  whicE  you  now 
say  signified  our  consent  to  remove ;  out  we  thought  the  paper  said  only  that 
tot  Hked  the  landj  and  when  we  returned,  our  nation  would  decide  upon 
removal.  We  had  no  authority  to  do  mora  My  people  cannot  say  they  will 
go.  We  are  not  willinff  to  go.  If  their  tongues  say  yes,  their  heavts  cry  no, 
(md  call  them  liars.  Trie  country  to  which  you  invite  us  is  surroimded  by 
fiostile  neighbors,  and  although  it  mav  produce  good  fruit,  the  fruit  of  a  bad 
neighborhood  is  blood,  that  spoils  the  laud,  and  a  fire  that  dries  up  the  brooks. 
When  in  the  west  I  said  to  the  agent,  <  You  say  the  Seminoles  are  rc^pue^,  but 
^rou  wish  to  bring  us  among  toorse  rogues,  that  we  may  be  destroyed  by  them.' 
Did  thev  not  sted  our  horses,  and  were  not  some  of  us  obliged  to  return  with 
our  packs  upon  our  own  backs  ?  " 

Charles  Ehathla  was  no  friend  to  a  removal  at  this  time,  but  subse- 
cjuently  consented  to  go,  and  having,  with  three  daughters,  gone  to  Camp 
Kng,  about  the  26  November,  1835,  to  make  arrangements  for  bringing  in 
h\a  cattle,  on  his  return  was  set  upon  and  shot  down  in  the  wav,  a  httle  in 
advance  of  his  daughters.  Nine  balls  were  found  in  him,  and  it  is  said  the 
deed  was  done  by  Osceola  and  some  others  of  the  Mickasauky  tribe.^  He 
spoke  as  follows :  **  Our  old  speaker  was  Hides,  f  He  is  dead,  but  I  have  not 
fbreotten  his  words.  I  was  not  at  the  treatv  of  Moultrie  Creek.  It  was  not 
made  by  children,  (heat  men  made  it,  and  it  is  sacred.  By  it  we  were  to 
receive  ther  annuity  for  20  years,  ^  and  to  enjoy  the  lands  therein  defined. 
The  time  has  not  expired ;  when  it  does,  it  is  time  enough  to  make  a  new  bar- 
sain.  Our  father  has  often  said  to  me  that  he  loves  his  children — ^they  love 
ntm.  When  a  num  is  at  home,  and  has  his  things  about  him,  he  sees  that 
himself  and  fiunily  depend  upon  them.  He  thinks  of  these  thmes  when  he 
leaves  home.  My  young  men  and  family  are  all  around  me.  Should  I  so 
'west,  I  should  lose  many  on  the  way.  A  weak  man  cannot  get  there,  the 
fatigue  would  be  so  great  None  but  strong^people  can  ^o.  I  am  an  Indian. 
There  is  none  but  Indian  blood  in  me.  The  agent.  Major  Phagan,  that  loent 
tmA  us,  is  a  man  of  violent  passions.  He  quarrdlSl  wiUi  us  on  the  way,  and  aJUr 
toe  got  there.  If  he  had  done  his  duty,  all  would  have  ended  welL  If  i  know  mv 
heart,  I  speak  true.  If  I  differ  from  the  agent,  he  is  a  free  man,  and  can  talk 
as  he  pleases.  I  hope  his  talk  will  biing  all  things  right,  so  that  we  may  all 
live  together  hereafter  in  friendship." 

HoLATA  Emathla  Said:  <<The  horses  that  were  stolen  fit>m  us  by  the 
Cherokees,  when  we  were  viewing  the  country  in  the  west,  were  never 
restored  to  us.  We  told  the  agent  the  land  was  good,  but  the  people  were 
bad.  We  saw  them  bring  scalps  to  the  garrison.  We  had  a  meetmg  with 
M*Mosh,  $  He  told  us  that  among  all  their  neighbors  they  had  peace ;  that 
he  and  Col.  ArbuMe  were  to  send  out  to  have  a  treaty  of  peace  with  all  the 
Spanish  Indians,  and  when  that  was  done,  a  report  of  it  was  to  be  sent  to 
Washington.  I  am  sick.  I  cannot  say  all  1  want  to  say.  I  want  to  talk 
coolly,  and  tell  the  truth  in  all  things.  They  promised  to  send  word  to  as 
when  peace  was  made  with  aU  the  Jmdians  west  of  the  great  river."  It  had 
been  now  about  three  ^ears,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  news  of  a  treaty 
had  reached  the  Senunoies ;  therefore  could  it  be  expected  they  should  be 

*  Here  is  a  sli^t  discrepancy  between  this  and  our  former  relation,  (p.  7S,)  occasioned  by 
a  eomporison  of  Co/wn  ana  Wwiamt.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  from  the  several  printed 
versions  of  the  speeches  of  the  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  I  have  drawn  these. 

t  He  was  a  ngner  of  the  treaty  of  Camp  Moultrie,  and  is  said  to  hava  been  destroyed  by 
the  machinations  of  Jumper  in  1825  3  and  ibat  although  Jftcanopy  was  considered  tM  chief 
of  chiefs,  yet  Hicka  was  much  the  greatest  man.  Htxt  he  is  sometimes  called,  and  to  the 
treaty  of  Moultrie  his  name  is  written  Tokose  Mathla. 

X  Mr.  Williams  had  probably  not  read  that  treaty,  as  he  intimates  that  it  stipulated  that  the 
fadiaaa  were  to  remove  at  the  end  of  20  years.  The  treaty  says  nothing  about  a  removd. 
(ody  00  to  their  5,000,000  acres,)  but  stipulates  that  an  oMwily  ihall  be  paid  thedi  lor  20 


^  CMUyM^IniMh,  son  of  Gen.  W,  M^htoA,  executed  for  traaaoD  bj  his  owa  people. 
flee  pw  54  of  this  book. 
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wDliiiff  to  go  before  peace  was  established  ?    This  consideration  alone  wu 
enough  to  have  caused  a  delay  on  the  part  of  the  govermnent. 

The  agent  had  opened  the  conference  with  mild  language,  but  he  now 
waxed  wroth,  and  said  many  hard  things  to  die  chiefs ;  accused  one  of  lying 
and  another  of  duplicity,  and  closed  bjr  threatenings.  Still  the  chie&  dia- 
covered  but  litde  irritation,  and  signified  only  that  they  should  remain  firm  in 
their  resolution.  In  one  of  the  speeches  which  Charks  EmaUda  made  at  this 
council,  there  occurs  this  passage :  ^  The  agent  told  us  yesterday  we  did  not 
talk  to  the  point  I  have  nothing  to  say  different  from  what  I  have  said.  At 
Paine's  Landing  the  wkiUa  forced  us  into  the  treaty,  I  was  there.  I  agreed  to 
go  west,  and  did  go.  I  went  in  a  vessel,  and  it  made  me  sick.  The  Indians 
and  the  whites  Imve  shed  no  blood.  They  stole  things  from  each  other 
They  agreed  at  Paine's  Landing,  that  if  blood  should  be  seen  in  the  path,  to 
think  it  was  because  a  person  had  snagged  his  foot" 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  general  ffovemment  of  a  removal  of  the  Indians 
ia  most  unquestionably  the  worst,  bom  for  the  whites  as  well  as  the  Indians, 
that  could  have  been  devised.  It  is  next  to  a  system  of  deliberate  murder. 
To  cast  one  strange  tribe  upon  another  is  but  to  put  weapons  into  their 
hands,  and  in  the  language  of  TVctimwA,  "  to  cry  stuboy."  Their  pensions 
and  other  effects  draw  among  them  from  the  whites  the  vilest  ot  knaves, 
many  of  whom  are  obliged  to  fly  their  own  country  for  crimes  of  the  darkest 
hue.  It  mattere  not,  say  many,  so  long  as  it  is  out  of  our  sight  and  hearing. 
Is  this  the  manner  a  parent  should  treat  his  children  ?— Send  them  forth  into 
the  world  before  they  have  been  instructed  in  correct  principles,  and  thus 
abandon  them  to  the  haunts  of  criminals  and  vile  seducera  ?  Had  not  the 
authors  of  this  policy  foresight  enough  to  discern,  that  in  a  very  few  years 
tribes  so  removed  would  be  again  surrounded  by  their  own  people  ?  That 
the  cry  would  again  and  again  be  raised  against  their  vicinity — ^that  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  there  cotdd  be  no  other  result,  so  long  as  a  solitarv 
In(uan  remained  on  the  continent  ?  To  write  essays  in  proof  of  this  result 
is  the  same  as  to  write  an  elaborate  treatise  in  the  winter  to  prove  that 
summer  would  return.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  let 
them  remain  in  their  own  country,  where  it  were  easy  to  protect  them,  easy 
to  provide  against  their  contamination,  by  keeping  out  unprincipled  people 
from  among  them !  how  much  easier  thev  could  have  been  instructed !  how 
much  easier  that  author  of  all  iniquity,  (spu-ituous  liquors,)  had  been  kept  from 
among  them !  But  what  are  we  to  expect  from  a  government,  when  the  heads 
who  compose  it  think  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as  the  means  by  which 
they  shall  retain  their  places,  and  serve  those  looking  to  them  for  rewards  for 
their  servile  machinations,  who  have  contributed  largest  to  place  them  there? 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  the  elder  and  younger — ^to  their  eternal 
honor  be  it  remembered— advocated  no  such  policy.  How  can  it  be  but  that 
the  Indians  on  our  bordera  should  be  bad  ?  It  is  true  with  regard  to  a  numer- 
ous class  of  them,  l)ut  not  to  the  extent  that  many  honest  people  suppose, 
who  have  never  dwelt  on  a  border.    As  a  fair  illustration  of  this  fact,  I  will 

five  in  the  testimony  of  a  genUeman  from  New  England,  with  whom  I  met 
welling  ypon  an  Indian  border,  and  in  the  midst  of  both  Indians  and  whites. 
I  first  questioned  him  with  respect  to  the  ^neral  character  and  conduct  of 
the  white  inhabitants.  His  answers  were  just  what  I  supposed  they  would 
be.  I  inquired  first  about  the  whites,  that  he  might  not  think  me  particularly 
fiiendly  to  the  Indians.  But  when  I  inquired  concerning  the  latter,  his  answer 
was,  **They  are  the  only  civil  people  here." 

The  complaints  of  the  white  man  are  carried,  as  it  were,  "on  the  vrings  of 
the  wind,''  while  that  of  the  poor  Indian  is  drowned  in  the  tempest  A  clamor 
is  raised  on  a  fix»ntier,  and  commissionera  are  despatched  to  buv  the  Indian's 
lands.  He  is  bewildered  with  the  parade,  ostentation,  and  raise  show  of 
greatness  displayed  before  him.  He  puts  confidence  in  what  the  agents  of 
government  tell  him,  and  accedes  to  their  wishes.  Still  he  ocoupies  his 
country — ^but  very  soon  learns  that  it  is  not  hts^ — ^that  he  has  sold  it, — and 
must  now  leave  it  forever!  He  then,  for  the  first  time,  begins  to  realize 
what  he  has  done.  He  sees,  too  late,  that  he  has  done  what  he  had  no  inieniion 
^f  doing. 
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it  is  certainly  true  that  the  people  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama, 
expressed  great  satisfiiction  at  the  anticipated  relief  to  be  realized  when  the 
Indians  should  be  sent  from  their  borders  beyond  the  MississippL  But  are 
not  thesQ-yexy  Indians  set  down  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  other  white 
people  ?  Whence  then  comes  the  benefit  to  the  Indians :  and  whence  the 
Denefits  to  the  whites,  too,  in  the  end  ?  Look  at  the  case  any  way,  and  I  see 
no  point  of  utility  gained  to  either  party.  But  there  is  a  consideration  about 
which  I  have  heard  very  little  said.  It  is  the  consideration  that  the  fi^ntier 
states  and  territories  have  but  few  votes  in  a  presidential  election,  while  those 
firom  which  the  Indians  are  removed  have  many.  Now  how  much  this  adds 
to  the  justice  of  removing  Indians  I  leave  my  readers  to  judge.  Is  it  not 
preposterous  in  the  highest  decree  to  relieve  a  thousand  individuals  in 
Georgia  by  taking  away  the  Indians  fi^m  among  them,  and  setting  them 
down  in  Arkansas,  where  they  can  be  in  the  way  of  but  a  hundred  people  ? 
Thus  because  one  state  can  make  more  noise  than  another,  its  clamors  must 
be  hushed  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  But  cries  of  distress  have  alreadv 
reached  the  ears  of  the  distant  north,  fi*om  the  south-east  border,  and  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  see,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  cries 
wiD  be  redoubled,  and  demand  as  much  from  the  government,  and  with  as 
much  ailthority  as  has  already  been  done  by  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, or  Alabcuna. 

The  general  government  has  anticipated  a  state  of  things  upon  the  border, 
which  might  require  no  inconsiderable  military  force  to  restrain ;  and  hence 
the  late  attempt  to  provide  a  standing  army.  And  some  l^ave  shrewdly  said, 
that,  as  its  officers  would  all  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  officers  and  men  to  be  voters  too,  he  had  attempted  to  seize  an- 
other leading-strinff  of  power  to  continue  him  in  office,  or  to  elect  such  suc- 
<:essor  as  he  should  designate,  **  to  follow  in  his  footsteps."  However  ^s 
may  be,  we  decline  any  opinion  on  the  matter,  further  than  to  observe,  that  a 
much  less  army,  in  all  proDability,  would  have  protected  the  Indians  in  their 
own  country,  than  viill  now  be  required  to  protect  the  white  inhabitants  in 
the  countiy  to  which  they  have  been  driven. 

I(  in  18§4,  there  was  great  fear  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-western 
frontier,  fix>m  the  increased  number  of  mdians  forced  into  their  viciui^,  what 
must  now  be  their  fears,  with  some  30,000  since  turned  loose  there  ?  Early  in 
1824,  great  alarm  spread  along  that  region ;  offence  had  been  ^ven  by  the 
whites,  and  they  were  for  a  while  in  constant  agitation,  ezpectmg  revenge. 
They  said  there  were  not  more  than  3,000  troops  stationed  to  defend  and 
keep  order  over  nearly  5,000  miles,  and  to  keep  in  check  upwards  of  20,000 
Indian  warriors.  If  there  was  need  of  a  standing  army  in  1824,  surely  Mr. 
Vak  Buren  ought  to  have  recommended  one  in  1^9. 

It  is  no  less  absurd  than  ridiculous,  to  entertain  the  idea  that  we  can  re- 
move the  Indians  out  of  the  way  of  the  whites ;  every  citizen  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  kind  of  people  hanging  upon  all  In- 
dian borders,  will  tell  us  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  numbers  of  this 
class  will  be  found  in  the  country  in  advance  of  the  removing  Indians,  as 
completely  equipped  for  definudinff  them,  as  before  their  departure.  We 
cannot  run  away  firom  this  class  of  nungry  pioneers,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  we  cannot  get  beyond  them.  They  luiow  where  the  emigrants  are  to  be 
located,  a  long  time  before  they  set  out,  and  any  law  made  to  bear  on  such 
intruders,  is  none  other  than  a  by-word  and  a  jest  with  them.  They  are  as  fa- 
miliar with  the  woods  as  we  are  with  our  closets ;  and  the  further  we  go  with 
the  Indians,  with  proportionate  impunity  will  they  set  our  laws  at  defiance.* 

We  have  already  premised  some  facts  for  consideration,  touching  the  num- 
ber of  Indian  chiefe  f  in  Florida,  who  executed  the  treaties  for  their  people, 
and  those  found  in  arms  after  the  war  had  begun.  We  will  now  ask  a  mo- 
ment's attention  to  a  further  consideration  of  this  matter.  In  the  year  1821, 
the  agent  in  Florida  made  a  return  to  government  of  such  villages  or  settle- 

*  Se«  Hon.  Mr.  Vinton's  >peech.  H.  R.  1828. 

t  When  the  previous  part  or  this  fourtb  book  was  written,  I  was  not  correctly  infbrmed  rd* 
atfve  to  the  chiefs'  stanning  in  r^ard  to  one  another,  and  hence  a  slight  discrepancy  between 
tha  Aelf  before  detailed,  and  the  same  now  under  consideration. 
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ment8  of  Seminoles,  as  were  known  to  him.  This  number  was  THiRTT-riTK. 
Of  the  statistics  of  some  of  these  towns  the  agent  knew  very  little ;  and  there 
were  doubtless  many  others  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  The  Mikasaukies 
he  reckoned  at  1,000  souls ;  and  concerning  seyeral  other  tribes,  he  says  they 
contained  *^  a  great  many  souls."  Now  it  is  in  no  wise  probable  but  that  one 
half  of  these  tribes  had  at  least  two  chie&  or  head  men,  and  this  would  give 
to  the  whole  nation  fiftt-two  chiefs.  Was  it  not  necessary  that  a  chief 
from  each  tribe  should  have  been  a  party  to  all  treaties,  either  in  his  own 
proper  person,  or  by  another  duly  by  him  authorized  ?  This  same  agent  reck- 
oned there  were  5,000  souls  in  all  Compare  these  facts  with  the  well-known 
one,  that  only^y^en  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  signed  the  treaty  of  removal,  which 
is  that  of  Paine's  Landing.  Not  half  of  the  nation  could  have  been  repre- 
sented. If  any  Would  dispute  this,  with  the  array  of  evidence  now  adduced, 
I  vnll  pronounce  him  wilfully  blind,  and  incapable  of  reasoning.  Look  at 
the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek ;  there  are  the  names  of  more  than  double  the 
number  attached,  tlian  were  obtained  to  that  of  Paine's  Landing ;  and  one  of 
the  best  Seminole  chiefs  has  said,  **  Tkt  whites  forced  us  into  the  treaht.^  It  is 
not  very  strange  that  there  were  but  15  chiefs  at  this  treaty,  or  that  signed  it, 
for  there  had  &en  but  one  month's  notice  given  that  any  such  treaty  was  on  foot. 

Wd  shall  now  show  that  when  a  full  council  of  the  chiefs  was 'together, 
nothing  like  a  general  consent  to  a  removal  could  be  obtained  from  thenL  In 
March,  1895,  vrhen  preparations  for  removal  began  to  be  strongly  urged  bv 
Gen.  Thonanfon,  at  the  solicitation  of  Juniper,  he  save  them  until  the  22  April, 
to  meet  him  in  council,  when  he  would  hear  ^mat  they  had  to  say  touching 
the  matter.  At  the  time  appointed,  ^  several  hundreds  of  the  chiefs  and  war- 
riors had  assembled,"  and  a  talk  was  read  to  them  from  Gen.  Jackson,  en- 
forced and  illustrated  by  the  agent  and  Gen.  Cliruh,  all  of  which  amounted  to 
no  more  than  this,  **  Go  you  must,  and  go  you  shall,  vrithout  further  delay." 
Some  of  the  chiefs  were  in  favor  of  a  compliance ;  but  the  principal  ones 
were  foro  in  their  opposition,  and  ex|)ressed  themselves  accordingly.  These 
were  Mcanopy,  Jumper,  Holata  Mico,  CoorHadjo.  and  ArmwM,  However,  a 
writinff  was  drawn  up,  and  si^ed  by  16  other  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,  expres- 
sive of  their  ^illin^ess  to  abide  by  previous  treaties,  and  their  vnsh  to  re- 
move. This  was  signed  on  the  23  April,  1835.  It  was  through  the  influence 
of  a  very  influential  chief  (whose  name  was  Fuda  Lusta  Hajo,  or  Black-dirt) 
of  the  removal  party,  that  this  last  treaty  was  made.  No  sooner  had  it  been 
eflected,  than  Gen.  Thompson  facting  by  precedent,  of  course)  decreed  that 
the  ftve  opposing  chiefs  shoula  no  longer  be  considered  or  obeyed  as  chiefs. 
When  this  high-handed  act  had  been  reported  to  Gen.  Cass,  secretary  at  war, 
he  reprobated  the  proceeding  in  very  strong  terms,  fit>m  reasons  too  obvious 
to  require  detail  in  this  place. 

It  still  remains  a  question  with  us,  whether  an  accommodation  might  not 
have  been  brought  about,  if  the  officers  of  government  had  not  persisted  too 
strongly  in  (hetr  determination  that  the  oeminoles  should  settle  with  the 
Creeks ;  but  the  cry  of  retrenchment  and  reform  was  up,  and  it  was  easy  to 
begin  vrith  the  Indians.  It  would  cost  the  government  much  less  if  they 
could  be  included  with  the  Creeks, — a  most  absurd  and  blind  policy ! — ^Thc 
Seminoles  were  now  a  great  nation.  Were  they  to  be  lost  and  absorbed  in 
another?  The  very  idea  was  revolting  to  them. 

Matters  remained  in  this  unsettled  state  for  several  months.  At  length  it 
seems  that  the  principal  chiefs,  to  the  number  of  25,  assembled  at  the  agency 
on  the  19  August,  to  try  once  more  what  could  be  done  by  negotiation.  Ho- 
lata Ematida  was  chosen  speaker  for  the  Indians,  and  he  delivered  himself  as 
follows : — 

"Mjr  friends,  we  have  come  to  see  you  to  talk  vrith  you  on  a  subject  of 
great  unportance  to  us.  Hear  us,  and  tell  our  great  father  what  his  children 
say.  We  made  a  treaty  at  Paine's  Landing,  by  which  we  agreed  to  go  west 
of'^the  Mississippi :  we  were  told  to  send  some  of  our  princi]^  chiefs  to  view 
^e  place  to  which  we  were  to  remove.  We  did  so ;  they  found  the  countiy 
good.  While  there,  our  chiefs  had  a  talk  vrith  Gen.  SMces  and  the  commis- 
■ioners ;  they  were  told  that  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks  were  of  the  same  fiuaa- 
ily;  were  to  be  considered  as  the  same  nation,  and  placed  under  the 
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BgemL  Tbey  answered,  that  the  Seminoles  were  a  large  nation^  and  should 
tim  tbmr  own  agent,  as  before ;  that  if  our  father,  the  president,  would  giye 
us  our  own  agent,  our  own  blacksmith,  and  our  plougns,  we  would  go ;  had 
if  Ae  (Hd  noi,  we  shordd  he  vnwUUng  to  remove ;  that  we  should  be  among  slzati- 
gers ;  tbey  might  be  friendly,  or  they  might  be  hostile,  and  we  wanted  our 
own  agent,  whom  we  knew  would  be  our  friend,  who  would  take  care  of  us, 
ivould  do  justice  to,  and  see  justice  done  us  by  others.  Tliey  told  us  oiur  re- 
quests were  reasonable,  and  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  mduce  the  pnesp 
ident  to  grant  them.  We  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  acents  our  &ther  has 
sent  us.  Gen.  Thompson,  our  present  agent,  is  the  friend  of  the  Seminolea 
We  thought  at  first  that  he  would  be  like  the  others ;  but  we  know  better 
aow.  He  has  but  one  talk,  and  what  he  tells  us  is  truth.  We  want  him  to 
go  with  us.  He  told  us  he  could  not  go,  but  he  at  last  agreed  to  do  so,  if  our 
great  father  will  permit  him.  We  know  our  fiither  loves  his  red  children, 
and  won't  let  them  sufier  for  want  of  a  good  agent  This  is  our  talk,  which 
we  want  you  to  send  to  our  father,  the  president,  hoping  we  may  receive  an 
early  answer.** 

Tiiis  talk  was  despatched  to  Washington,  and  that  there  mav  be  no  grounds 
to  question  the  truth  of  its  contents,  1  will  subjoin  an  extract  nom  a  paper  Iw 
CSen.  Clinch,  which  was  transmitted  with  it  The  general  says,  **hk  forward- 
ing  you  the  enclosed  document,  I  beff  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Altbougl^ 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates  is  itself  of  no  great  importance,  yet  it  may  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  present  quiet  and  future  happiness  of  these  chil- 
dren of  the  forest  They  are,  from  peculiar  circumstances  and  long  hii^nt, 
suspicious  of  the  white  man.  It  is  hard  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  aU  1^ 
efibrts  and  operations  of  government  are  intended  for  their  own  good.  T%e 
ouesHon  of  A  stparate  agency  vhu  ogam  and  agcan  brought  forward  ty  the  (hiefi, 
tost  wilder  and  spring,  and  appeared  to  he  considered  hy  Hum  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  their  future  tnterestSj  prosperity,  and  happiness.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  pathetic  appeal  of  the  Indians,  and  the  kind  iatuna- 
tions  of  Gen.  Clinch,  the  president  would  give  them  no  hearing,  and  l^y 
were  informed  that  he  was  **very  angru^  to  uink  they  should  have  so  much 
presumption. 

Meanwhile,  some  circumstances  of  a  very  aggravating  nature  had  taken 
place.  Tliree  poor  Mikasaukies,  from  Long  Swamp,  were  seized  by  a  plant- 
er, and  tied  with  a  rope  by  their  hands  and  feet,  and  confined  in  his  bam, 
without  sustenance,  tin  they  were  nearly  dead.  They,  or  some  other  Indians, 
iiad  been  accused  of  purloining  from  his  plantation  some  of  the  necessaries  of 
lifo ;  the  drought  of  the  preceding  season  having  ruined  their  crops,  they  w^re 
reduced  to  extreme  ^vant  The  friends  of  the  three  Indians  became  alarmed 
from  their  long  absence,  and  the  chief  of  the  village  to  which  they  belonged, 
sought  them  out  and  demanded  them.  The  inhuman  wretch  would  not  re- 
lease them.  The  chief  then  repaired  to  his  village,  and  taking  several  of  his 
men  with  him,  demanded  them  apun,  but  was  again  refused.  They  were  in 
hearing  of  the  distressed  cries  of  their  friends,  and  obeying  the  promptings 
of  a  generous  nature,  proceeded  to  the  bam,  and  liberated  them  by  force. 
They  were  in  a  pitifhl  condition,  could  neither  stand  or  go ;  the  ropes  with 
which  they  were  tied,  had  cut  through  the  flesh  to  the  veiy  bones !  When 
their  friends  were  carrying  them  away^jthey  were  fired  upon  by  the  owner 
of  the  place,  and  one  was  wounded.  They  retaliated  only  by  burning  his 
bam,  not  sufifering  him  to  remove  any  thing  out  of  it ;  and  wnoever  knows 
the  circumstances,  will  only  wonder  that  he  had  not  been  confined  in,  and 
consumed  with  it 
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The  murder  of  HogtowD,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  was  a  serious 
criBia.  It  yery  much  hastened  hostilities,  from  ihe  outrageous  nature  of  the 
case.  The  aaditional  facts  to  those  we  have  already  given  are  these.  There 
were  eight  Indians  belonging  to  the  party,  and  in  their  wanderings  they  had 
killed  a  cow  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  near  Deamond's  Pond.  A  part  of 
them,  on  the  19th  of  June,  being  encamped  at  a  sink-hole  where  there  was 
water,  about  3  miles  from  Kenapaha  Pond,  are  fallen  upon  by  a  gang  of 
whites,  seven  in  number,  who  seized  as  many  of  the  guns  belonging  to  the 
Indians  as  they  were  able,  and  then  commenced  whipping  them.  Two  of 
the  Indians  had  gone  out  upon  a  hunt,  and  returned  while  this  business  was 
in  proj^ress.  They  made  a  shot  upon  the  whites,  wounding  one  of  them,  and 
in  their  turn  they  fired  upon  the  two  Indians,  killing  one,  named  Fuxt,  and 
mortally  wounding  the  otner,  named  LechoUchee.  Here  the  rencontre  seems 
to  have  ended. 

A  great  cry  was  now  raised  along  the  Indian  border,  and  the  surviving^ 
Indiims,  who  had  done  cdl  of  this  mxsSM',  were  demanded  of  the  chiefs  by  the' 
agent  They  were  readily  Burrendere<l,  the  whole  surviving  six,  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  they  remained  over  thirty  days,  while  their  accusers  were 
left  at  perfect  liberty  to  commit  other  outrages,  and  to  make  preparations  for 
convictmg  the  Indians  at  the  trial  which  was  supposed  to  await  them ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  trial  ever  took  place,  and  my  informant  says,  that  the 
balance  or  proof  was  so  much  against  the  whites  that  they  were  fflad  to 
^  dodge  the  question ; "  and  hence  we  suppose  the  Indians  were  set  at  libeity. 
fiut  could  any  rational  man  suppose  that  an  outrage  of  such  a  flagitious  char- 
acter would  pass  without  retaliation  ?  It  followed,  but  not  immediately.  On 
the  11  August,  a  private,  named  DaUonj  carrying  the  mail  between  Fort  firook 
and  Fort  King,  was  met  on  his  route  and  killed.  Some  seized  his  horse  by 
the  reins,  while  others  dragged  him  ofl^  and  shot  him.  When  fbund,  his  body 
bore  evidence  of  savage  vengeance,  being  nearly  torn  in  pieces.  The  p^ity 
committing  this  act  are  immediately  demanded  by  Cren.  Clinch,  and  the  chies 
promised  they  should  be  surrendered,  probably  without  any  intention  of  so 
doing.  They  were  Mikasauldes,  and  having  ned  among  the  Redsticks  of 
the  Ouithlacooche,  could  not  be  found.  If  the  Indians  did  not  avow  this  mur- 
der to  be  in  revenge  for  that  ofFuax  and  Lediotieheej  it  was  known  to  be  sow 

The  Indians  were  now,  if  possible,  treated  with  greater  contumely  than 
before,  and  Osceolot  about  tihis  time,  went  to  the  agent  to  complain  of  some 
ruthless  villain  who  had  been  guilty  of  grossly  illtreating  some  of  his  people. 
It  so  happened  that  some  white  person  had,  only  the  preceding  day,  piade  a 
similar  complaint  agahist  the  Indians;  which  complaints  were,  it  is  said, 
occasioned  by  the  alair  at  Hogtown.  The  general  therefore,  having  pre- 
judged the  case,  as  good  as  told  Osceola  he  lied,  and  that  it  was  his  men  who 
were  guilty  of  outrage.  An  altercation  ensued,  and  this  was  the  time,  we  are 
told,  that  this  chief  was  seized,  manacled,  and  placed  in  the  guard-house  of 
the  garrison ;  the  circumstances  of  which  have  already  been  related,  agreeably 
to  the  then  existing  information. 

We  now  pass  to  the  events  of  the  war,  taking  up  the  subject  where  it  had 
been  suspended  in  the  summer  of  1836. 

One  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Clinch  marched  from  Tampa 
for  Fort  Drane  on  the  14th  of  April,  1836.  Ailer  a  march  of  tnree  days,  they 
came  within  four  miles  of  Fort  Cooper,  where  Major  Cooper  had  been  left 
with  his  Georgia  battalion.  Having  encamped,  Gren.  Clinch  detached  his  two 
mounted  companies  under  Capt  Malone  of  the  Washington  corps,  with 
wagons,  to  Major  Cooper,  and  instructions  to  join  him.  When  this  detach- 
ment had  proceeded  about  two  or  three  miles,  it  was  fired  upon  by  Indiaiis 
concealed  m  a  hommock  near  ihe  road,  and  Mr.  Howard  and  Comet  Dunsan 
of  the  Washington  troops  were  wounded ;  the  former  with  three  shot,  and 
the  latter  with  one  in  the  leg.    Both  probably  recovered.    Capt  Malone 
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immediately  Bent  to  Gen.  Clmch  for  a  reenforoement,  on  the  aniyal  of  which 
no  Indiami  were  to  be  found.  The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  Fort 
Cooper,  which  had  been  attaclced  for  13  days  together,  but  with  a  loss  only 
of  one  man,  Mr.  Zarodc  Cookf  of  the  Morgan  Ckiards. 

At  the  same  time  Gen.  Clinch  marched  from  Tampa,  CoL  Lindsay  left  also 
upon  a  scout,  and  while  crossing  the  Hillsborough  River,  the  Indians  fired  upon 
hun,  killing  Mr.  James  Branham  of  the  Alabama  volunteers,  t  Gen.  Clinch 
made  but  a  short  stay  at  Fort  Cooper,  when  he  returned  to  Fort  Kinff,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  25th ;  having  had  one  man  wounded,  a  Mr.  Bostick  of  the 
Jefferson  troop.  At  the  same  time  CoL  Goodwin  bums  a  large  Indian  town 
on  Peas  Creek;  and  only  two  days  after,  a  company  of  Indians  attack  Fort 
Drane,  make  prisoners  of  several  negroes,  and  cany  oft*  a  number  of  horses. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  at  this  period  vnthout  some  tale  of  blood.  Gen. 
Scott,  on  his  march  near  OcklaMraha,  is  attacked  in  his  camp  on  the  22d  of 
April,  and  two  of  his  men  are  wounded.    Two  days  after,  the  general  sur- 

{niaea  a  party  of  Indians  about  23  miles  fi-om  Volusia,  but  they  all  escape, 
eaving,  however,  their  horses  and  packs  to  the  victors. 

At  Charlotte  Harbor,  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  Li^ans  make  thorough  work, 
kiliing  Dr.  Creus,  the  collector  of  that  port,  **  and  all  the  people  residing 
there.^  They  next  appear  with  great  boldness  before  St  Mlarks,  but  retire 
^thout  doing  any  omer  damage  than  fiighteninff  the  people.  About  the 
middle  of  May  depredations  were  committed  withm  two  miles  of  Mandarin, 
on  the  St  Jolm'a.  They  killed  and  scalped  a  Mr.  Motte,  a  bi^^hly  respectable 
gentleman  firom  New  York,  and  burnt  his  house  and  other  bmldmgs. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  Lidians  bum  the  extensive  suear-works  belonginir 
to  Gen.  Clinch,  together  with  70  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  a  great  amount  of 
other  propertv ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  bum  also  the  sugar-house  of  CoL 
Mlntosh,  of  Oakland.  The  next  day  about  150  warriors  invest  Fort  Micanopy, 
in  which  was  Major  HeUlman  and  70  or  80  men.  After  some  preparations, 
a  Bortie  was  made,  and  the  Indians  dispersed.  The  whites  had  five  men 
wounded  and  one  killed.  Major  Heillman  had  been  an  active  and  valuable 
officer,  but  his  term  of  service  expired  with  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Micanopy  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month ;  and  but  a  few  days  before,  (June 
15th,)  I^eut  Wheelock  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  with  his  rifle. 
flis  duties  had  been  so  arduous  that  he  was  overcome  by  an  aberration  of 
mind,  in  which  condition  he  committed  the  fatal  act 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  Seminoles  attack  and  bum  the  lighthouse  on  Cape 
Florida ;  the  keeper,  a  Mr.  J.  W.  B.  Thompson,  is  most  surprisindy  delivered 
firom  death,  though  not  till  he  had  been  forced  to  drink  deep  of  the  cup  of  its 
agoniea*  On  the  1st  of  August  the  express  rider  is  cut  oft*  between  New- 
nansville  and  Micanopy. 

Some  time  in  June,  the  unhealthiness  of  Fort  Drane  having  been  repre- 
sented to  Gov.  Call,  an  order  was  ffiven  for  its  evacuation.  About  the  l8th 
of  Julv,  a  train  of  22  wagons  left  3iat  place,  with  stores  and  munitions  for 
Fort  Defiance,  Micanopy,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  moming,  escorted  by  26  dragoons, 
under  Capt  Ashby,  and  96  artillerists,  detiuled  from  difterent  companies ;  in 
flJi  62  men.  Thev  had  a  five  and  a  half  inch  howitzer,  under  the  charffe  of 
Lieut  Whitly.  Un  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Welika  Pond,  vrithin  a  mue  of 
its  destination,  as  usiud,  the  first  notice  of  Indians  was  firom  a  salute  firom 
their  rifles,  by  which  one  man  was  mortally  wounded.  The  place  "whence 
the  discharge  proceeded  was  scoured,  but  the  Indians  had  gone.  The  force 
moved  on,  ana  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  finom  Micanopy,  as  it  was  passing 
a  long  hommock,  a  tremendous  fire  was  poured  upon  the  whole  colunm  fiom 
250  Indians,  as  was  supposed ;  their  line  extending  a  quarter  of  a  mUe.  Soon 
after  Capt  Ashbv  was  severely  wounded,  but  continued  in  action  until  com- 
pelled to  retire  m>m  loss  of  blood.  The  firin||  brought  out  to  their  relief  two 
sompanies  from  Micanopy,  31  8tronfl%  under  Lieuts.  Talcott  and  Temple,  who 
renoered  very  important  service.  The  Indians  stood  their  groimd  until  dis- 
lodged by  a  charge,  which  was  not  until  the  fight  bad  been  considerably  pro- 


1  have  published  Mr.  Thompson't  narrative  of  the  affair  in  my  Collection  of  Indian  Nar- 
very  proper  appendix  to  this  work. 
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tnctod    Of  the  whites  U  were  kiikd and  woimded ;  of  the  Indiaiu^  Iootb* 

account  was  obtained. 

On  the  moraing  of  the  8th  of  August  f^  Mi^or  Williams,  near  St  Artfam's 
Bridge,  on  his  way  from  Black  Creek  to  NonardsviUe.  There  were  300 
Indians,  it  is  said,  who  did  this  single  act,  and  although  Mr.  Williams  bad  a 
son-in-law  with  him,  he  was  suffered  to  esci^ ;  they  were  so  elated  that  tbej 
had  killed  the  man  who  struck  the  first  blow  in  this  wretched  war,  that  they 
thouffht  of  no  further  retaliation  at  that  time.  The  read«»'  will,  doubtless, 
readOy  remember  the  Idth  of  June,  1835|  and  the  parallel  case  of  Capt 
Chubb. 

It  is  a  reliel^  in  pursuing  eeneral  history,  to  be  able  to  meet  with  some- 
thing b^des  scenes  of  blood,  out  in  particular  history  we  are  confined  to  the 
course  of  events,  which  when  they  lead  us  to  nothing  but  the  most  dreaded 
scenes,  we  have  no  choice ;  we  do  not  make  events,  only  record  them.  For 
a  moment  our  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  countries. 

Much  was  said  about  the  more  northern  Indians  going  down  into  Florida 
and  joining  the  Seminoles,  and  it  was  even  said  that  the  Beminoles  had  sent 
a  Doessen^r  to  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  witii  invitations  to  the  Indians  in 
those  regions  to  join  them.  It  may  be  true.  We  are  told  that  Gen.  Gaines 
did  not  disbelieve  it,  but  we  have  never  beard  tliat  any  came  down  from 
thence.  The  Creeks  were  a4jacent,  d^d  it  was  easy  for  them  to  effect  such  a 
junction.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  July,  a  considerable  body  of  them  was 
discovered  making  ueir  way  towards  Florida,  which  the  people  of  Stewart 
county,  Georna,  endeavored  to  prevent  They  followed  them  about  three 
days,  and  h^  about  as  many  skumishes  with  them.  The  final  result  was, 
each  party  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  other.  One  of  the  whites  was  woimded, 
and  three  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  killed ;  the  foimer  being  sstisfied 
to  dicqplay  the  remainder  of  their  courage  on  paper. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  3,400  Cherokees  were  shii^ped  at  MoBtgomerT,  Ala* 
bama,  for  the  Arkansas.  In  such  a  vast  assemUace  of  people,  forced  finom 
the  hmd  of  their  fiithers,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  there  were  not  some  who 
should  show  an  unwillingness  to  go.  How  such  unwillingness  had  been 
manifested  we  are  not  informed,  but  at  this  time  **some  12  or  15"  men  were 
^  shackled  with  heavy  irons  to  prevent  their  rising."  One  of  them  was  deter* 
mined  not  to  submit  to  such  felonious  indignity,  and,  wrenching  himself  from 
the  grasp  of  his  tormentors,  seizes  a  clul^  and  knocking  down  one  with  a 
blow  on  the  head,  gives  the  war-whoop  and  attempts  an  escape.  Alas !  his 
struggle  is  fimugfat  with  certain  death ;  he  is  shot  down,  and  instandy  expires. 
Another  is  pierced  with  a  bayonet,  for  what  no  mention  is  made ;  he  dies  in  a 
few  hours  after.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  three  had  escaped  fhnn 
those  who  guarded  them.  Soon  after  one  was  retaken,  brought  in  m  a  cart, 
and  as  he  was  thus  conveyed  along  the  streets,  he  cut  his  own  throat,  and 
expired  without  a  groan !  To  such  deeds  of  desperation  does  this  work  of 
expulsion  lead« 

About  the  2d  of  August,  a  small  party  of  Indians  struck  a  small  settlement 
on  the  OscOla  River,  which  flows  mto  Appalachee  Bay,  and  about  40  miles 
firom  Tallahassee,  killed  two  men,  took  a  boy,  and  burnt  a  house.  Cc41ecting 
what  npoil  they  could,  they  decamped ;  but  being  immediately  followed  b^ 
Capt  Fisher's  company,  they  abandoned  the  boy  and  plunder,  and  secured 
themselves  in  a  honunock,  and  the  whites  marched  back  victorious. 

On  the  16th  of  this  month.  Major  Pierce,  with  110  men,  marched  finom 
Gary's  Ferry  to  attack  a  body  of  Indians,  who,  he  had  leuned,  were  in  pos- 
session of  Fort  Drane.  He  was  fortunate  enoucfa  to  come  upon  them  undis- 
covered, but  such  was  the  alertness  of  the  LicQans,  that  they  escaped  with 
small  loss ;  4  or  5,  being  badly  wounded,  fell  into  ihe  hands  of  the  whites, 
who^  to  add  lustre  to  their  e^oit,  barbarously  put  some  of  them  to  death. 
Osceola  was  there,  and  to  his  sagacity  we  may  impute  the  small  sueeeas  of 
his  enemies. 

On  the  15th  of  September  we  meet  with  a  melancholy  account  of  depva- 
dations.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  mominff  of  this  day,  a  Mr.  Higginbotham 
arrived  at  Jacksonville  from  his  late  residence  at  Cedar  Swanip,  a  mstance  of 
7  miles,  without  a  hat  and  almost  exhausted.    His  house  had  been  attacked 
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at  dnrbreak  by  a  party  of  bidiana.  He  had  two  men  and  nine  'guns,  with 
whicb  before  he  left  they  had  been  able  to  silence  the  Indiana  A  number 
of  citizena  immediately  volunteered,  and  marched  for  the  scene  of  action, 
under  Major  Hart  They  found  Mr.  Higginbotbam's  fiunily  safe,  and  firing 
having  been  heard  the  night  before  in  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  JVFCormick's, 
they  proceeded  there,  and  found  it  had  been  burnt  down ;  and  its  ruins  were 
yet  smokioff.  Amonff  them  they  found  the  remains  of  a  human  being.  This 
was  18  miles  from  Jacksonville.  Thence  following  the  Indians'  trail,  they 
came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Lowder,  7  miles  farther.  It  was  abandoned  by  its 
owners  but  very  recently,  as  fire  was  still  burning  in  the  kitchen.  Here  the 
Lidians  had  done  no  mischief  Proceeding  thence,  the  detachment,  in  four 
mUes,  came  to  Mr.  Sparkman's,  where  a  tragedy  was  opened  to  their  view. 
They  found  Mrs.  Johns,  who  had  lived  in  S&.  ATCormick's  house,  her  scalp 
t£iken  ofi^  and  dreadfully  wounded  with  two  bullets ;  yet  she  was  alive,  and 
able  to  communicate  the  particulars  of  the  horrid  tragedy  through  which  she 
had  passed  She  and  her  husband  were  about  20  yards  firom  their  own  door 
"when  they  discovered  the  Indians  emerging  fi-om  the  comer  of  a  fence  close 
by  them.  They  ran  for  the  house,  entered  it,  and  closed  die  door ;  at  the 
same  moment  the  Indians  fired  on  the  house,  and  shordy  after  they  hailed  them 
in  English,  and  told  them  if  they  would  come  out  they  should  not  be  hurt 
They  not  choosing  to  trust  them,  the  Indians  next  looked  through  between 
the  logs  of  the  house,  and  ordered  them,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  to  come 
out,  but  they  still  refused,  and  begged  for  their  lives.  The  Indians  then 
cbarved  the  house,  burst  open  the  door,  shot  Mr.  Johns  through  the  head, 
and  Mrs.  Johns  as  before  related;  he  fell  dead,  and  she  fell  upon  his  body. 
An  Indian  then  seized  her,  and  dragged  her  out  of  the  house,  and  soon  af\er 
dragged  her  in  agfjn ;  and  after  tearing  the  band  and  comb  firom  her  hair, 
applying  his  scalping-knife  to  her  head,  and  fire  to  her  garments,  left  her ;  and 
to  make  a  mon  sure  mark  of  his  vengeance,  he  next  set  iaie  to  the  house, 
and  then  they  all  drew  of£  They  carried  away  a  portmanteau  containing 
100  dollars,  and  every  thing  dse  they  thought  of  any  value.  As  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  hearing,  the  wretched  woman  raised  herself  up  and  crept  from 
the  burning  building ;  saw  the  body  of  her  husband  lying  unscalped.  She 
fainted  and  fell,  again  and  again,  but  finally  reached  the  edge  of  a  swamp  not 
&r  distant,  where  she  got  some  water,  and  lay  down  with  hopes  no  greater 
than  her  strength.  In  this  situation  she  was  round  by  the  scout  above  men- 
tioned, and  eventually  recovered. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17  September,  a  party  of  about  100  Indians  came 
within  a  mile  of  Fort  GiUeland,  on  the  Picouto  road,  took  a  cart  from  some 
teamsters,  and  carried  it  off  a  piece,  then  set  it  on  fire.  CoL  John  Warren 
sallied  out  firom  the  fort  with  150  men,  in  the  direction  of  San  Felasco  hom- 
nx>ck,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  were  posted.  One  hundred 
of  his  men  were  mounted,  and  of  his  number  was  a  company  of  artillery, 
with  a  24  pound  howitzer.  He  could  meet  with  none  of  the  Indians  that  day. 
Eariv  the  next  morning  he  sent  out  spies ;  but  they  soon  returned  with  no 
intelligence  of  ihe  enemy ;  vet  so  well  convinced  was  he  that  the  Indians 
were  at  Felasco,  that  he  divided  his  men  into  three  columns,  and  marched  on 
in  <Mder  of  battle.  When  they  came  within  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of 
the  hommock,  they  found  the  Indians  in  their  own  peculiar  order  of  battle ; 
and  they  rose  up  and  poured  upon  the  whites  a  sharp  though  not  a  destructive 
fire.  And  we  have  very  seldom  heard  of  so  much  manceuvring  and  fighting, 
without  greater  execution,  on  any  former  occasion.  The  battle  having  lasted 
an  hour  and  a  hal^  but  one  of  the  whites  was  killed,  and  four  or  five  wound- 
ed ;  the  Tniiinnii  lost  none  that  their  enemy  were  certain  o^  though  they  re- 
port that  they  saw  a  great  many  fiilL  In  the  first  of  the  onset  me  Inoians 
nmde  an  attempt  to  turn  the  left  dank  of  the  Americans,  *^  but  were  charged  on 
with  spirit  and  success  by  Lieut  CoL  Mills's  command,  and  driven  into  a  thick 
oak  scrub,  who  then  dismounting  and  charging  on  them,  drove  through  this  into 
the  border  of  the  hommock,  when  the  artillery  played  upon  them  with  conaid* 
eiabie  effect ;  afler  this  they  retired  to  the  riffht,  and  attempted  to  turn  that 
wing,  but  a  charge  firom  Ciapt  Walker  and  Lieut  Bruten's  command,  drova 
tiiem  within  the  range  of  the  artillery  again,  which  opened  upon  them  witit 

40  • 
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|reat  effect"  They  made  severa]  desperate  attempts  to  maiittiiiTi  tfaeir  poo- 
tion,  and  charged  twice  on  the  artillery,  but  were  beaten  off  at  all  points^  and 
began  a  retreat  They  were  pursued  a  mile  and  a  half  into  a  dense  hom- 
mock,  and  then  abandoned.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  San  Felasco  Horn- 
mock,  as  it  was  called.  The  Indians  were  reckoned  at  300  men.  Several  of 
the  officers  under  CoL  Warren  were  highly  commended  for  their  bravery  and 
good  conduct,  in  his  official  account  of  the  battle ;  especially  Adj.  Gilleland, 
Capt  D.  D.  Tompkins  of  the  artillery,  Capts.  Beekman,  Walker,  and  Ward, 
Lieuts.  Bruten  and  Hindly. 

About  this  time,  the  distinguished  Creek  chiefs,  Paddy  Carr  and  Jim  Boy, 
arrive  in  Florida,  with  950  of  their  warriors,  to  assist  in  subduing  the.Setni- 
noles.  ^    ■  '  ' 

On  or  before  the  28  September,  about  50  Indians,  supposed  ioW  Oedcs, 
attacked  a  house,  near  Orange  Pond,  and  killed  a  Mr.  Uptegvove'^and  his  wife. 
She  at  first  escaped  from  the  house,  but  they  pursued  her,'oyei1dok  and  Jiflled 
her.  A  Mr.  Hunter,  living  in  the  same  hous^,  escaped  to*  a  pond^  akd.  by 
burying  himself  almost  entirely  in  water^ibr  24  hoars,  they  suppoee^'him  to 
be  drowned;  by  which  artifice  l^jp^pr^serv^d  his  life.  ■  ^;    / 

The  next  day,  namely,  September  29th,  Col.  Lane  landied  at  Tampa,  widi  a 
force  of  whites  and  fiiendly  Indians,  from  Apalachicola.  H^alring^  that  the 
Indians  were  committing  depredations  in. the  neighborhood,  he  marched  im- 
mediately, with  12  mounted  men  and  100  Indians,  to  beat  up  th^ir  quartern 
A  rapid  march  of  12  miles  brought.them  to  Indian-River,  where^they  discov- 
ered the  enemy  on  the  opposite  iside.  The  fiiendly  Creeks  had  not  come  up, 
and  though  tiudre  were  hear  200.  Indians  to  qppaae  them,  yet  they  engaged 
them,  and  for  15  minutes  the  skirmish  was  sharp  and  obstinate.  The  CSeekE, 
under  Maj.  Watson,  now  arrived,  and  the  Seminoles  began  to  relax ;  they, 
however,  maintained  their  order  for  a  mile  and  a  half^  when  they  separated 
and  fled  in  every  direction,  and  night  ended  the  pursuit  This  battle  was  on 
the  30  of  September,  after  which  the  colonel  returned  with  his  command  to 
Tampa.  An  act  of  self-devotedness  occurred  in  this  fight,  not  of  a  verv  com- 
mon character  on  record :  A  Mr.  Kelly  was  standing  near  CoL  Lane,  when  b» 
observed  an  Indian  taking  deliberate  aim  at  him ;  having  just  discharged  his 
own  gun,  he  saw  no  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  his  commander,  but  by  re- 
ceiving the  ball  himself  which  he  did  by  instantly  throwing  himself  between 
him  and  the  Indian.  Kelly  received  the  ball  and  fell;  happily  he  was  not 
mortallv  wounded. 

On  the  10  of  October,  Col.  Lane  set  out  on  another  expedition  firom  Tam- 
pki ,  and,  on  the  14th,  afler  a  march  of  50  or  60  miles,  he  came  in  full  view  of 
Oloklikana,  or  Spotted  Lake,  which  stretched  off  to  the  north  as  far  as  the 
eve  could  reach,  dotted  here  and  there  with  beautifully-wooded  islandsL 
Here  they  fell  upon  a  fresh  trail,  and  soon  afler  a  village,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned. In  another  direction  their  trail  led  them  to  a  ford,  200  yards  over, 
which  they  passed  by  wading  and  swimming, — shaving  left  their  horses  be- 
hind,— ^beyond  which  they  came  to  extensive  cornfields,  some  cattle  and 
ponies,  and  a  village ;  but  no  Indians  yet  Passing  the  village,  the  trail  led 
to  a  marsh,  near  a  mile  in  extent,  covered  with  son  mud  and  water ;  but  it 
was  no  barrier  to  the  Creeks,  and  they  dashed  into  it  at  once,  and  were  fol- 
lowed b^  the  whites.  They  were  often  waist  high  in  mud,  fh)m  which  hav- 
ing extricated  themselves,  found  they  had  reached  a  fine  idand,  and  the  trail 
stul  continuing  southerly.  Here  were  a  village,  domestic  animals  and  uten- 
sils, and  the  scalps  of  several  white  people.  Not  &r  fit>m  hence  thev  came 
to  another  village,  which,  with  the  former,  contained  above  a  hundred  housesL 
Another  half  mile  brought  them  to  the  shore  of  a  pond,  skirted  with  a  thick 
scrub,  of  near  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  extent  Here  the  Seminoles  had 
made  a  stand,  and  began  the  attack  by  a  volley  of  rifle-balls.  A  fight,  now 
begun,  was  kept  up  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  a  charge  from  the  Cheeks 
put  them  to  flight,  and  they  were  soon  covered  by  a  hommock,  and  were 
K>Uowed  no  fiuther.  But  one  of  the  whites  was  wounded,  and  whether  any 
of  the  Creeks  were  killed  or  woimded,  we  are  not  told  by  their  white  as- 
sociatea  Of  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  they  of  course  knew  nothing,  which 
no  doubt  amounted  to  the  same.    The  whites  destroyed  about  a  hundred 
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cattle  and  hogs,  and  they  returned  to  Fort  Drane,  with  about  400  moce,  on 
thel9tb. 

With  this  expedition  terminated  the  career  of  an  active  and  valuable  offi- 
cer. CoL  Lane  complained  some  of  a  brain  fever,  and  being  left  alone  in  the 
tent  of  CapL  GofT  for  a  fev^  minutes,  was  found  by  him,  on  his  return,  expir- 
ing on  his  own  sword.  It  was  supposed  he  had  fallen  on  it  accidentally,  in 
a  nt  of  dizziness ;  or  that  in  a  moment  of  intellectual  aberration,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  his  illness,  he  had  been  his  own  executioner.  This  occurred 
oo  the  26th,  and  cast  a  deep  eloom  over  the  whole  army. 

A  few  days  previous  to  this.  Gov.  Call  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  in- 
forming him  that  he  had  taken  the  general  command  in  Florida,  and  that 
Gen.  Jesup  had,  *^  with  great  magnanimity,**  declined  it ;  but  that  he  had  pro- 
posed to  serve  under  him  as  a  volunteer  Some  entertained  high  expecta- 
tions at  the  present  prospect,  and  others  expressed  no  favorable  opimon  of 
the  result  of  Gov.  Cajl's  assumption.  Both  were  conmion  gratuities;  and  it 
would  have  been  singular,  indeed,  if  neither  had  eventuated  in  favor  of  the 
prophet 

On  the  28^  Gov.  Call  commenced  active  operations.  He  marched  from 
the  Suanee,  at  Old  Town,  with  1,375  men,  in  high  hopes  of  speedily  putting 
an  end  to  the  war.  The  route  to  Fort  Drane  was  taken,  on  which  seven  In- 
dians were  killed.  Whether  they  were  warriors,  old  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren, no  mention  is  made.  They  reached  Fort  Drane,  October  1st,  where  the 
fires  of  the  Indians  were  still  burning.  Had  it  not  been  fer  a  faithful  spy, 
Osceola  and  his  Mikasaukies  would  Imve  fellen  into  Gov.  Call's  hands.  Here 
he  waited  until  the  evening  of  the  6th,  to  be  joined  by  Maj.  Pierce,  who  was 
to  supply  him  with  provisions ;  which  he  enected  with  no  ordinary  efforts, 
having  marched  66  miles  in  two  days,  viz.,  from  Black  Creek. 

WiSi  a  supply  of  8  days'  rations,  a  move  was  made  for  the  "  Cove  of  the 
Ouithlacoochee.^  On  the  way  they  fell  in  vdth  an  encampment  of  Mikasau- 
kies, ''killed  13  men,  who  did  not  fire  a  shot,  took  4  women  prisoners,  and  8 
children."  From  these  they  learned  that  the  Negro  Town  was  but  3  miles 
above  them.  CoL  Gill  was  despatched  thence  with  300  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  but  could  not  reach  the  town  from  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  creek  before  it  He  accordingly  returned  with  loss ; 
having  had  3  men  killed,  and  7  wounded.  Among  the  former  was  Indian 
BiUtfj  an  interpreter,  in  much  esteem  by  the  whites.  He  was  brother-in-law  of 
Charles  Emathla,  of  whose  tragic  death  we  have  before  ^ven  an  account 

The  main  body  marched  to  the  river,  which  was  so  overflowed  that  its  width 
was  250  yards,  and  could  not  be  crossed.  The  Indians  appeared  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  and  fired  upon  them,  wounding  Maj.  Gordon,  though  slightly. 
Here  the  expedition  was  at  an  end ;  the  armv  being  obliged  to  retreat  to  Fort 
Drane  for  supplies:  At  Gen.  Gaines's  battle-ground  they  fell  in  with  CoL 
Lane,  as  he  was  returning  from  his  expedition,  just  recorded. 

Little  seems  to  have  been  done/W  attempted,  after  this,  until  about  the 
middle  of  November.  On  the  lljii  ef  that  month,  the  army,  consisting  of 
2,100  men,  marched  once  more  frdm  Fo^  Drane  for  the  Ouithlacoochee.  At 
this  time  the  river  was  220  yards  .tiHde ;  yet  it  was  passed  on  the  13th,  though 
at  great  peril,  feur  of  the  re^lars  beinff  drowned  in  the  way.  The  army  had 
now  arrived  at  the  **  Cove,^  where  Lraians  were  expected  to  be  found ;  but 
none  were  visible,  and  it  appeared  that  the  place  had  been  some  time  aban- 
doned ;  yet  trails  were  discovered,  leading  into  Ochlawaha  and  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  The  left  division,  under  Gen.  Armstrong,  met  vnth  no  opposition  in 
crossing  the  creek  to  the  Negro  Tovni.  It  veas  crossed  by  Col.  Trawsdale's 
regiment  Instead  of  one  town,  they  found  two,  and  burnt  them  both.  Here 
tfaey  found  an  old  negro,  who  told  them  the  Indians  had  gone  to  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  He  said,  also,  that  when  the  Tennessee  volunteers  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  place  the  previous  month,  they  killed  46  Indians.  This  -wss  no 
doubt  said  to  flatter  their  vanity,  for  we  have  no  account  that  half  that  number 
of  runs  were  fired  at  that  time. 

Uen.  Call  now  made  dispositions  to  pursue  the  Seminoles,  with  certainty 
of  success.  CoL  Pierce,  with  250  regulars,  the  Creek  Indian  right,  and  CoL 
Warren's  mounted  men,  were  to  pass  out  of  the  Cove  by  the  only  practicable 
outlet  in  that  direction,  and,  afier  exploring  the  country  south  ana  west  of  the 
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riFer,  to  reunite  with  the  main  army,  ahout  the  t9th  or  20th,  near  Dade's  baU 
tle-ffrouiid ;  ^e  ^neral,  meaDwhile,  to  march  by  the  river  in  the  direction 
of  Uie  Wahoo,  with  the  Tennessee  brigade,  two  companies  of  artillery,  and 
the  Florida  foot  Both  divisions  marched  on  the  16tL  On  the  17tb,  about 
noon,  a  large  party  of  the  enemy  was  discovered  bj^  the  main  body,  encanmed 
near  a  hommock.  Col.  Bradford,  with  the  Ist  regiment  of  Tennessee  vonm- 
teers,  was  immediately  detached  to  attack  them. 

Although  the  Indiims  were  surprised,  they  made  good  their  retreat  to  the 
hommock,  and  waited  the  approach  of  the  troops,  who,  when  dismounting^ 
received  the  fire  of  the  enemv.  They  immediately  returned  it ;  but  the  In- 
dians stood  their  ground  until  a  charge  was  made,  which,  as  usual,  put  them 
to  flif  ht  They  left  20  of  their  dead,  and  all  their  baggage,  on  die  ground ; 
and,  St>m  traces  of  blood,  a  far  greater  number  were  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  o&  The  number  of  Inaians  engaged  were  said  to  amount  to  about 
200.  The  whites  had  two  killed,  and  10  or  12  woimded,  which,  after  being 
taken  care  o^  the  army  retreated  four  miles  to  a  fiivorab)e  site,  and  en- 
camped. 

On  the  18th,  the  general,  having  left  his  bagoage-train  under  a  strong 

guard,  marched  again,  with  550  l^nnesseeans,  diieflv  foot,  to  the  Wahoo 
wamp.  At  about  3  miles  fix>m  their  camp,  they  fell  upon  a  large  Indian 
trail,  which  led  throuffh  two  dense  honunocks,  and  over  two  creeks,  into  a 
large  field,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hommocks.  The  enemy  were  re- 
treating to  gain  securer  positions  whence  to  begin  the  attack,  leaving  their 
houses  in  fliunes ;  at  length,  making  a  stand,  the  whites  immediately  formed 
their  line  of  attack.  The  foot,  under  CoL  Trawsdale,  were  formed  in  open 
order  to  charge  into  the  hommock,  while  the  horsemen,  to  the  right  and  left, 
were  thrown  nack  to  protect  the  flank,  and  to  act  as  a  corps  of  reserve.  The 
columns  had  not  received  the  word  to  advance,  when  a  tremendous  fire  was 
opened  upon  them,  along  their  whole  firont,  fi'om  a  hommock.  They  be^^ 
slowly  to  advance,  exchanging  shots  at  short  intervals.    The  order  bemg 

given  to  charge,  it  was  obeyed  with  impetuosity ;  but  the  Indians  did  not 
reak  and  fly  as  in  times  past ;  they  stooa  and  fought  hand  to  hand,  ezchan- 
S'ng  life  for  life, — ^while  at  the  same  time  their  wings  attacked  both  flanks  of 
e  army,  and  a  small  bodv  of  about  50  fell  boldly  on  its  rear.  The  battle 
had  raged  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  a  general  charse  broke  and  dispersed 
them  in  every  direction,  leaving  25  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field ;  while 
the  whites  had  but  three  killed  and  18  wounded.  600  Seminoles  were  said 
to  have  been  engaged  in  this  battle.  The  hour  being  late,  and  the  men  much 
exhausted,  the  army  retreated  to  its  appointed  place  for  the  meeting  of  CoL 
Pierce,  near  Dade's  battle-ground. 

On  the  21st,  the  army  marched,  in  three  columns,  into  the  swamp,  the 
Tezmesseeans  and  regulars,  and  CoL  Warren's  mounted  men  on  Uie  right, 
the  centre  under  CoL  Pierce,  and  the  Creek  resiment  on  the  left.  When 
they  came  to  the  battle-ground  of  the  18th,  they  found  it  in  possession  of  the 
Ihmans.  As  the  Tennesseeans  and  regulars  advanced,  a  heavy  fire  was 
opened  upon  them,  and  they  did  not  answer  it  until  they  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  Inoians ;  then  charging  them,  they  gave  way  and  retreated. 

As  soon  as  ^e  direction  of  their  retreat  was  observed  by  a  party  in  reserve, 
CoL  Pierce,  with  his  division,  and  the  Creek  Indians,  were  ordered  to  pursue ; 
and  soon  after,  CoL  Trawsdale  with  his  recunent,  and  CoL  Warren  with  the 
Florida  horsemen,  were  sent  to  support  theno.  Unfortunately,  the  greater 
part  of  the  regulars  and  Tennesseeans,  by  taking  a  trail  to  the  right,  became 
mvolved  in  an  almost  impassable  morass,  where  no  horse  could  move,  and 
where  the  men  were  obliged  to  wade  waist-deep  in  mud  and  water.  A  small 
number  of  Creek  warriors  on  the  left,  led  bv  CoL  Brown,  taking  a  better  path, 
foUowed  closely  upon  the  enemy,  and  found  them  stronglv  posted  in  a  cypreaa 
swamp.  The  Creeks  charged  them  vrith  great  spirit,  and  their  gallant  leader, 
MiLjOR.  MoNiAc,  was  killed  as  also  were  several  other  Creek  warriors.  Il 
was  soon  discovered  that  this  party  would  be  overpowered,  and  the  struggle 
was  momentarily  becoming  more  and  more  desTOrate,  when  two  eompanies 
of  Florida  militia  under  Capt  Groves  and  Lieut  r^yrick,  three  companiea  of 
artillery  under  Maj.  Gardner,  Capta  Tompkins.  Porter,  and  Lee,  and  CoL 
Wsira  with  his  mounted  men,  coming  wiccoflswrely  into  action,  enabled  tht 
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Creeks  to  maintain  their  ground.  Still  the  fight  was  animated ;  and  it  was 
not  mitil  nearly  al]  the  force  of  the  whites  was  brought  to  bear  on  this  point, 
that  the  Indians  could  be  dislodged.  Then  it  would  seem  they  retired  more 
to  give  their  adversary  a  chance  to  retreat,  than  because  they  were  beaten 
themselves.  Thus  ended  the  second  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  in  which 
25  of  Gen.  Call's  army  were  killed  and  wounded,  nine  being  of  the  former 
number.'  The  Indians  left  10  on  the  field ;  but  the  whites  said  ihey  lost  *<  50 
at  least" 

The  army  having  consumed  all  their  provisions,  and  being  very  severely 
handled,  was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  its  way  out  of  this  hostile  region ;  it 
accordingly  returned  to  its  late  encampment  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
next  day  marched  for  Volusia. 

Where  Gen.  Jesup  was,  or  what  service  he  was  rendering  at  this  period, 
and  for  some  time  previous,  I  am  uninfi>rmed ;  but,  on  the  24  November,  he 
arrived  at  Volusia,  with  40O  mounted  Alabama  volunteers.  He  came  late 
from  Tampa,  and  on  the  way  had  taken  33  negroes,  the  former  property  of 
Col.  Rees,  of  Sprint  Garden,  whence  they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Semi- 
noles.  Here  Cfen.  Jesup  received  orders  from  the  secretary  of  war,  again  to 
resume  the  command  of  the  army  of  Florida.  Gov.  Call  had  pretty  confi- 
dently asserted  that,  in  the  campaign  now  just  concluded,  he  should  be  able 
to  finish  the  war;  but  he  had  only  showed  the  Seminoles  that  some  of  his 
men  could  fight  as  well  as  Indians,  and  that  others  could  turn  their  hacks 
with  equal  dexterity.  On  the  whole,  if  the  Indians  had  been  one  to  a  thou- 
sand against  the  Americans,  it  would  be  no  veiy  difficult  question  to  settle, 
which  would  be  sent  beyond  the  Mississippi.  When,  in  October,  the  Creek 
deputation  visited  them,  to  persuade  them  to  submit  to  terms,  Osceola  as- 
sured them  with  firmness,  that  "  the  Seminoles  would  never  yield — ^never,  he 
said ;  the  land  is  ours ;  we  will  fight  and  die  upon  it"  The  Chief  Habjo  was 
at  the  head  of  the  peace  deputation  of  Creeks,  and  he  found  Osceola  in  a  great 
swamp,  on  the  Omthlacoochee,  having  then  with  him  about  3,500  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  blows  which  Osceola  had  had  in  the  Wahoo 
Swamp,  it  yet  remained  the  Narraganset  of  Florida ;  and  such  were  the  ac- 
counts from  thence,  that  Gen.  Jesup  determined  to  proceed  there  with  a 
large  force.  Accordingly,  with  ten  days'  provision,  he  marched  on  the  12 
of  December  for  that  point ;  but,  on  reachmg  it,  no  Indians  were  fi>und.  On 
the  17th,  he  marched  for  Tampa,  taking  the  course  of  the  Ouithlacoochee  in 
his  route ;  and  Col.  Foster  pursued  a  parallel  course  on  the  other  side  of  the 
same  river ;  a  single  Indian  was  the  result  of  all  this  business ;  yet  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  those  who  performed  it,  for  what  can  men  do  where  there 
b  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Something  like  calculation  can  be  made  in  marching 
against  men  in  a  fort  or  city ;  but  where  it  is  known  that  a  people  remove 
their  cities  and  forts  as  easy  as  themselves,  quite  a  difilerent  calculation  is 
required.  Csesar  never  fought  Indians,  or  he  would  have  reversed  his  cele- 
btBted  saying,  <<  ^Tis  easier  to  foil  than  find  theno." 


CHAPTER  XDL 

xvBirrs  or  the  war  DUKuro  the  tear  1837. 

ExftdUicn  to  Jihapopka — Osucheb  killed — JeMup  parleys  with  ike  ckUfr^Coi.  Am* 
merton^a  Eaepeditum — Battle  or  Lake  Moveoe — Treaty  of  Fort  Dade — Vnok- 
9ened — Osceola  at  Fort  Mellon — Jfrnnbers  of  tke  SemmoUs — Sudden  abduction  qf 
emigrants — Jestip  requests  to  be  relieved  from  command — Western  Indians  apfUsd 
to — Gen.  Hernandezes  Expedition — Capture  of  King  PhUijo — Surprise  of  tka 
Uckees — Surrender  of  ckiefs — Mediation  of  Ross — Capture  of  Osceola  and  others^" 
View  of  tke  ajfatr— Wild  Cat's  escape — Battle  of  Okechobee. 

With  this  chapter  we  begm  the  events  of  the  year  1837.    €>n  the  22  €f 
Janiuury,  Gen.  Jesup  put  the  main  body  of  die  army  in  motion,  with  the  tielr 
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of  attaddng  another  stronff-hold  of  the  Indians,  which  he  had  learned  w&m 
upon  the  head  waters  of  tne  Oklawaha.  The  next  day  he  detached  lAeaL 
CoL  Cawlfield  with  his  mounted  battalion  of  Alabama  volunteers,  CapL  Har- 
ris's company  of  marines,  and  Maj.  Morris's  Indian  warriors,  with  his  own  aid, 
Lieut  Chambers,  to  attack  Osuchee,  commonly  called  the  Chief  Cboper, 
whose  rendezvous  was  then  on  the  borders  of  Ahapopka  Lake.  Osuciiee 
was  surprised,  and,  with  3  of  his  warriors,  killed ;  nine  women  and  children, 
and  8  negroes  taken.  The  whites  lost  one  Indian,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. From  the  captured  it  was  discovered  that  the  main  body  of  me  Semi 
noles  had  gone  southward. 

Pursuit  was  immediately  made,  and,  on  the  24th,  the  army  passed  a  rugged 
range  of  mountains,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  whites,  called,  by  the  Indiuis, 
ThkLvhatkeej  or  White  Mountains.  On  the  27th,  the  Lidians  were  discovered 
on  the  Hatchee-Lustee,  in  and  about  the  ** Great  Cypress  Swamp;**  and  a 
successful  charge  was  made  upon  them  by  Lieut  Chambers,  with  Price's 
company  of  Aldixama  volunteers,  by  which  25  Indians  and  neeroes,  and  their 
horses  and  bag^ge,  were  taken.  The  captured  were  chieny  women  and 
children.  CoL  Henderson  pursued  the  fugitive  warriors  into  a  swamp,  and 
across  the  Hatchee-Lustee  River,  and  thence  into  a  more  extensive  swamp, 
where  they  could  not  be  pursued  without  great  difficulty  and  more  men. 
Meanwhile,  a  messenger  had  been  sent  to  the  general,  but  he  was  killed  in  the 
way ;  and  it  was  not  till  another  had  been  sent,  that  he  was  informed  how 
matters  were  progressing  with  CoL  Henderson. 

Gen.  Jesup  sent  a  prisoner  to  Jumper,  on  the  morning  o^the  28th,  endeav- 
oring to  get  a  parley,  while  he  moved  on  and  took  a  jposition  at  Lake  Toho- 
pikalega,  within  a  few  miles  of  where  it  is  approached  by  the  Cypress  Swamp. 
Here  he  took  some  hundred  head  of  cattle.  The  prisoner  sent  out  to  Jumper, 
returned  the  next  day,  bringing  favorable  talks  from  Alligator  and  Abraham ; 
and  two  days  after,  January  31st,  Abraham  visited  the  general  in  his  camp ; 
immediately  after,  he  returned  to  the  Indians,  and  on  the  3  February,  brougnt 
along  with  him  Jumper  and  Alligator,  with  two  sub-chiefs,  one  a  nephew  of 
Micanopy.  These  chiefs  agreed  to  meet  the  general  at  Fort  Dade,  with  other 
chiefs,  on  the  18th  following.  Jumper  and  Alligator,  it  is  said,  are  among 
the  last  of  the  descendants  of  the  Yamassees. 

To  return  to  CoL  Henderson.  On  receipt  of  his  messa^  Gen.  Jesup  or- 
dered the  disposable  force  of  Gen.  Armistead's  brigade.  Men.  Gorham's  infim- 
try,  and  Tustenugge  Hajo's  Indian  warriors,  to  moire  on  to  his  support  They 
soon  captured  two  Indian  women,  and  several  negroes,  in  a  pine  wood,  over 
a  hundred  ponies,  some  plunder,  and  several  fire-arms.  The  main  force  of 
the  Indians  had  fled ;  but  not  having  much  time  in  advance,  were  soon  over- 
taken by  Maj.  Morris  on  the  border  of  a  considerable  stream,  20  or  25  yards 
wide,  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp.  The  Indians  were  in  possession  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  when  the  warriors  came  up,  they  were  fired  upon,  and  a  con- 
siderable skirmish  ensued.  The  creek  was  difficult  to  ford,  and  the  Indians 
had  passed  it  by  two  trees  felled  from  the  opposite  banks.  These  affi>rded  a 
sure  mark  for  the  Indians'  rifles,  a  very  few  of  which  could  stand  against 
many ;  but  the  whites  and  their  Indian  allies,  being  much  the  more  numer- 
ous, were  able  to  extend  themselves  up  and  down  the  stream,  by  which  dis- 
play the  Indians  were  exposed  to  a  cross  fire,  and  soon  began  to  abandon 
their  position.  The  order  being  now  given  to  cross  the  creek,  Capt  Morris 
fmajor  of  the  1st  Indian  battalion)  was  the  first  to  advance  on  the  log,  fol- 
lowed by  Lieuts.  Searle  and  Chambers,  and  Capt  Harris ;  Lieut  Lee  swim- 
ming over  at  the  same  time.  These  officers  led  the  van  throughout  this  ex- 
pedition, and  are  mentioned  vrith  high  encomiums  on  their  conduct  Having 
all  crossed  the  creek,  the  Indians  made  several  stands  against  them,  but  were 
forced  to  fly  after  a  few  fires.  They  were  followed  for  a  mile  or  two,  and 
then  the  pursuit  was  given  up ;  the  detachments  returning  late  at  night  to  the 
camp  of  the  main  army.  The  result  of  this  affair  was  the  capture  of  28  ne- 
groes, and  Indian  women  and  children.  How  many  warriors  were  killed,  no 
certain  information  could  be  given ;  but  some  two  or  three  they  saw,  lying 
dead,  as  they  marched  along.  Of  the  whites,  one  was  killed  at  the  passage 
of  the  creek  in  the  swamp,  and  three  wounded ;  and  in  the  pursuit  another 
was  kiUed.    Thus  ended  the  aflairs  of  one  day,  namely,  January  the  27tli. 
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The  next  af&ir  of  importance,  which  transpired  in  Florida,  was  the  battle 
of  Lake  Monroe.  Brevet  Col.  A.  C.  W.  Fanninff  had  been  stationed  at  that 
place,  and  his  camp  there  bore  the  name  of  the  lake.  Earlv  on  the  morning 
of  the  8  February,  1837,  about  300  Seminoles  commenced  firing  upon  CoL 
Fanning's  camp  with  great  spirit  Their  right  rested  on  the  lake  above  the 
ibrt ;  their  left  on  the  shore  below,  and  another  line  extended  around  their 
front  They  were  taken  rather  by  surprise,  many  of  whom,  being  new  recruits, 
scarcely  knew  what  they  were  about ;  but  after  wasting  a  good  share  of  their 
anmiunition,  being  bent  on  making  a  noise  by  some  means,  they  were  got  un- 
der some  sort  of  regular  modus  operandi^  and  the  action  became  sharp.  Mean- 
while, Lieut  Thomas  received  orders  to  man  a  steamboat,  lying  in  the  lake 
under  cover  of  the  fort,  and  to  serve  a  six-pounder,  which  was  on  board  of 
her,  upon  the  right  of  the  Lidians.  This  he  was  enabled  to  effect,  and  they 
were  immediately  driven  from  that  position ;  but  they  hung  upon  the  right 
and  front  for  near  three  hours,  before  they  would  give  up  the  contest  liie 
brave  Capt  Mellon  was  killed  near  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and  15  others 
were  wounded,  some  mortallv.  Faddt  Carr  was  here  wiui  his  Creeks,  and 
wns  amon^  the  foremost  in  ail  danger ;  and  CoL  Fanning  gives  the  names  of 
many  of  his  ofScers  who  distinguisned  themselves. 

Thus,  onlv  ten  days  before  the  time  assigned  to  treat  with  Gen.  Jesup,  did 
the  Seminoles  give  a  demonstration  of  the  value  they  set  upon  a  peace  with 
the  whites/;  but,  perhaps,  the  party  which  attacked  CoL  Fanning  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  arrangement  However,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Greeks,  the  general  got  a  hearing  with  Holatoochee,  nephew  of  Micanopy, 
JuMFER,  Abraham,  Little  Cloud,  and  several  others,  at  Fort  Dade,  on  the 
5  March.  Micanopy  sent  as  excuse  for  his  non-«ppearance,  that  he  was  old 
and  infirm.  Jumper  was  inquired  of  respecting  me  time  the  Indians  would 
be  ready  to  remove,  and  fi^m  his  answer,  all  the  world,  if  the^  had  heard  it, 
mi^ht  have  known  that  all  the  Indians  were  after,  was  to  gam  time ;  for  he 
replied,  that  they  could  not  be  ready  till  falL  The  general  as  promptly  re- 
plied, ^t  *^  that  was  out  of  the  question,"  insinuating  also,  that  if^they  wished 
to  gain  time  by  such  a  manGeuvre,  they  were  mistaken.  Jumper  showed 
some  indiffnation  at  being  thus  suspected,  and  after  considerable  ot^er  talk, 
the  councu  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

Accordingly,  they  met  again  on  the  6th,  with  augmented  numbers  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians ;  among  whom  were  representatives  of  Alligator,  Coa- 
chochee  or  Wild  Cat,  (Philip's  son,)  his  nephew,  and  Pease  Creek  John,  and 
'a  treaty  was  drawn  up  ana  signed.  It  purported,  that  hostilities  should 
from  that  time  cease ;  all  the  Seminoles  to  remove  immediately  beyond  the 
Mississippi ;  to  give  hostages  to  secure  its  observance ;  all  the  Indians  to  go 
immediately  south  of  the  Hillsborough ;  Micanopy  to  be  one  of  the  hostages ; 
and,  by  the  10  April,  all  were  to  be  ready  to  remove.  To  these  articles  rour 
chieft  put  their  marks,  with  Gen.  Jesup ;  and  we  shall  see  how  they  were  ob- 
served. 

To  keep  up  the  deception,  and  make  sure  of  the  promised  rations,  the  In- 
dians be^n  to  frequent  the  general's  camp,  as  though  in  good  earnest  to 
fulfil  the  treaty.  By  the  26  ]V£irch,  there  were  there,  or  had  been  there,  the 
chiefs,  Yaholoochie,  (Cloud,]  Jumper,  Abraham,  and  Tigertail;  and  the 
principal  chiefs  on  the  St  John's,  Tuskinnia  and  £mathla,  (Philip,)  had  sent 
word  that  they  would  emigrate  if  Micanopy  said  so,  and  Abiaca  (Sam  Jones) 
had  been  invited  by  Philip  to  go  to  Micanopy  to  arrange  for  a  removaL  Abi- 
aca being  chief  of  the  Mikasaukies,  his  acquiescence  was  thought  of  no  little 
consequence.  About  this  time,  it  was  reported  that  Yaholoochie  was  com- 
mander-in-chief at  the  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  and  that  Osceola  had 
been  deposed  for  cowardice  in  that  action.  On  the  18  March,  Micanopy 
aiffned  a  written  acknowledgment  o(  and  acquiescence  in,  the  treaty  of  the 
6tn ;  and  Gen.  Jesup  seemed  quite  sure  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Neverthe- 
less, about  this  time  a  circumstance  occuired  which  much  alarmed  the  In- 
dians, and  whether  feigned  or  real,  answered  the  same  end.  A  report  was 
circulated  among  them,  that  as  soon  as  Gen.  Jesup  had  got  a  sufficient  num- 
ber iuto  his  power,  he  would  handcuff  and  ship  them  ror  Arkansas.  Thus 
matters  were  retarded  and  moved  slow.    And,  besides,  Philip,  chief  of  the 
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Tohopkolikies,  had  begun  to  show  himself  again,  and  remained  in  hia  atrcmg- 
hold  with  400  men.  This  much  lessened  the  confidence  of  the  general,  and 
be  began  to  make  preparations  for  aggressions.  Murders  were  also  almost 
dailv  committed  in  some  direction. 

However,  by  the  1  May,  Osceola*  had  come  in  to  Fort  Mellon,  Lake  Mon- 
roe ;  and,  by  the  8th  of  that  month,  there  were  assembled  there,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  not  less  than  3,500  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
whom  about  1,000  rations  had  been  issued.  Many,  if  not  all  Hie  chiefs,  had 
liberty  to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased,  and  this  could  not  be  objected  to ;  in 
^e  first  place,  because  they  were  to  bring  in  their  people,  and  horses  and 
cattle,  to  DO  ready  to  remove ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  had  an  attempt  been 
made  to  detain  them,  all  that  could  would  have  run  away,  and  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  ever  to  have  got  them  a^ain.  Hence,  in  this  view  of  the 
matter, — and  we  can  take  no  other  of  it, — a  dififerent  course  would  have  led  at 
once  to  a  ruin  of  what  appeared  to  have  been  so  well  begun ;  whereas,  by 
timt  adopted,  there  was  some  prospect  of  success.  Therefore,  it  is  plain  that 
those  who  condemn  Gen.  Jesup  for  his  policy,  speak  unadvisedly. 

While  the  Indians  were  at  Fort  Metlon,  much  information  was  gathered 
firom  them,  relative  to  their  numbers  and  condition.  Maj.  Gardner  said  be 
was  assured  there  were  2,500  Seminoles  then  able  to  b^  arms,  and  GoL 
Harney's  information  confirmed  that  conclusion.  * 

All  things  seemed  to  promise  success  to  Gen.  Jesup^s  efforts,  and  he 
became  by  the  end  of  May  quite  confident  that  the  war  was  at  an  end. 
Osceola  had  slept  in  the  tent  of  Col.  Harney,  and  great  confidence  seems  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  mutual  distrust.  The  ^neral  felt  quite  assured  that 
Osceola  would  be  of  great  service  in  bringing  m  his  countrymen,  and  before 
the  middle  of  May  he  had  lyins  at  Tampa  24  transports  to  take  off  the 
Indians ;  but  to  his  great  astonishment,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  June, 
he  found  that  nearly  all  of  them  bad  fled  into  their  own  wilds  and  fii8tne8Be& 
And  thus  the  edifice  that  had  been  so  long  in  building  had  been  swept  away 
in  one  night  Osceola  had  been  some  time  absent,  and  had  returned  witL 
200  Mikasaukies,  and  compelled  such  as  were  not  willing  to  leave,  to  go  off 
with  him.  Micanopy  said  he  had  agreed  to  emigrate,  and  would  do  so,  and 
being  told  that  he  nught  choose  between  compliance  and  death,  he  said,  ^  KUl 
me  here  then — ^kiU  me  auickly,"  but  he  was  forced  upon  his  horse  and  driven 
off    Jumper  had  sold  all  of  his  horses,  and  was  foreed  to  maroh  on  fooL 

Thus  stood  the  affairs  of  Florida  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1837.  The 
Indians  were  sure  of  a  truce  till  &11,  when  they  would  be  again  in  a  condition 
to  fight  with  a  better  prospect  of  success  thMi  ever.  Many  of  the  forces  of 
the  whites  had  gone  home,  and  many  were  quite  as  inefiScient  as  though  they 
were  there  also ;  as  sickness  had  begun  to  prevail,  and  terror  and  dismay 
were  last  spreading  in  every  direction  of  that  ill-fated  land.  The  general  ha^ 
done  every  thing  he  could  do,  or  that  any  other  man  in  like  circumstances 
could  have  done,  but  that  did  not  save  him  fi-om  slanderous  tongues ;  and  on 
the  5th  of  the  same  month  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  requesting  to  he 
relieved  from  the  command  in  Florida ;  but  his  request  was  not  ffitinted. 

An  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Florida  having  reached  Washington, 
the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  22d  of  July,  issued  orders  for  enlisting  the  western 
Indians  to  fight  the  Seminoles ;  namely,  400  Shawanese,  200  Dela wares  and 
100  Kikapoos,  which  were  soon  after  carried  into  effect ;  and  in  September 
following,  there  had  arrived  in  Florida  upwards  of  1,000  southern  and  western 
Indians,  prepared  to  act  in  conjunction  vrith  their  white  allies  against  the 
SeminoIe& 

The  first  affair  of  importance  in  the  fall  campaign  of  1837,  was  the  6Xpe- 
didon  to  Dunlawton,  Tomoka,  and  the  Uchees,  under  Gen.  Hernandez.  Tnat 
officer  was  at  Fort  Peyton,  seven  miles  south  of  St  Augustine,  on  the  4tfa  of 
September,  when  four  negroes,  which  had  belonged  to  Major  Heriot,  came 
in  and  delivered  themselves  up,  and  hiformed  that  many  mdiaus  were  en- 
gaged south  of  Tomoka,  and  east  of  the  St  John's,  preparing  coonti,  (zamia.) 
Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  an  expedition  in  that  direction,  and 

-~- -  ■        -  -  I       -r 

*  Some  wrote  Os-sin-yah-holo,  others  Assinyohola,  but  Osceola  has  obtained. 
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ftioroe  nuurcfaed  fiom  tbence  on  the  7tb,  under  Lieut  Peyton^  who  volun- 
teered to  take  the  lead  on  this  occasion.  It  consisted  of  170  men^  and  the 
same  eirening  they  reached  Bulow's,  33  miles  from  Fort  Peyton.  Here,  on 
the  8tlv  at  daylight,  four  other  negroes  gave  themselves  up,  who  had  belonged 
to  the  same  master,  and  at  the  same  time  there  came  alone  with  them  an 
fadian-  nepo,  named  John,  a  slave  of  King  Philip,  who  had  run  away,  on 
account  of  an  attachment  to  his  master's  squaw.  He  was  made  to  act  as  a 
guide.  Spies  were,  sent  out,  who  soon  returned  with  the  information  that 
there  was  an  enearopment  of  Indians  at  Dunlawton.  This  it  was  determined 
to  beat  upland  Lieuts.  Peyton  and  Whitchenst  were  detached  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  at  midnight  they  fell  upon  them  with  complete  success ;  capturing 
the- whole  party,  except  a  son  of  Philip,  a  lad  of  18,  who  made  his  escape. 
None  were  killed  or  wounded  on  either  side.  The  whites  were  much  elated 
at  this  capture,  hav]ng.fi>und  that  they  had  taken  the  arch  Bang  Philip, — who 
liad  laid  waste  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, — ^Tomoka 
John,  and. several  others,  women  and  children. 

On  examining  Tomoka  John,  the  general  learned  that  at  about  10  miles 
fi^m  thence  was  a  company  of  some  8  or  10  Uchees,  under  Uchee  Billy,  and 
Philip  eo&firmed  his  statement  It  was  resolved^  without  loss  of  time,  to  sur- 
prise this  encampment  also.  Accordingly,  40  men  marched  oiit,  with  John 
ibr  a  guide,  and  nere  also  the  surprise  was  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  escaped  under  cover  of  night  But  they  did  not  find  the 
Uchees  entirely  unprepared,  and  in  their  resistance  they  mortally  wounded 
Lieut  ATNeill,  a  promising  young  officer.  Two  Indians  were  killed,  three 
wounded,  and  16  captured.  Among  the  latter  was  Uchee  Billy,  whose  cap- 
ture was  viewed  of  no  small  consequence.  In  all  5  chiefs  were  captujred 
during  the  expedition,  making  a  total  of  94  Indians  and  negroes. 

Before  the  month  expired,  a  son  of  Philip  (probably  he  who  escaped  at 
Dimlawton)  came  with  four  others  to  St  Augustine,  with  a  flag ;  but  they 
were  no  sooner  come  than  Gen.  Hernandez  oniered  them  into  confinement 
We  have  no  other  particulars,  and  whether  the  general  had  good  reasons  for 
such  a  step,  take  not  upon  us  to  say.  It  apjpears  that  the  whites  in  general 
were  determmed  to  have  the  Indians,  some  how  or  other,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  an  earnest  of  what  was  aflerwards  enacted.  John  Hix,  or  Hext, 
(Tuckebatche  Hajo,)  who  vras  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  an  encounter 
near  a  year  ago,  came  into  Fort  ICin^  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  on  the  7th 
there  arrived  at  Black  Creek,  Coahajo^  Yahajo,  (brother-in-law  of  Osceola,) 
and  Honese  Tustunnuggee.  These  captures  ana  surrenders  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  the  people,  and  they  again  counted  on  a  total  emigration  in 
a  short  time. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  as  Lieut  T.  B.  Adams  was  escortmg  an  express 
from  Tampa  to  Fort  Foster,  he  fell  in  with  and  took  three  Indians.  One  was 
a  prominent  chief  of  Pease  Creek,  nanaed  Holachta-Mico-chee,  Hac-te-hal- 
chee,  a  sub-chief,  and  one  warrior. 

At  the  same  time  was  prepared  at  Washington  a  very  sensible  talk,  by  the 
chief  of  the  Cherokees,  John  Ross,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Seminoles : 
in  which  he  ardently  expressed  himself  for  their  welfiure,  and  strongly  urged 
upon  (hem  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  settlement  with  the  whites,  and  the 
utter  impracticability  of  continuing  in  war,  with  the  leasl  prospect  of  success. 
This  Mr.  Ross  undertook,  by  the  consent  and  with  the  advice  of  President 
Jackson,  and  four  trusty  Cherokees  were  soon  after  despatched  with  it  to 
Florida.  It  was  addressed  to  Micanopy^  Philipi  Cpacoochee,  (WUd  Cat,) 
Osoeok^  and  other  chiefi  and  warriors,  and  signed  KOOWESKOOWE, 
alias  JoHif  Ross,  and  a  commeiidatory  article,  by  seven  of  his  head  men. 

Tliis  deputation  met  the  Seminoles  in  their  country,  and  held  a  talk  with 
Sam  Jones,  at  the  head  of  300  Mikasaukies.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
finally  settled,  but  Abiaca  (Jones)  said  he  would  treat  with  the  whites  if  thej 
would  not  use  him  ill.  However,  before  this  negotiation  began,  the  Senu- 
noles  had  met  with  the  saddest  blow  of  any,  before  or  since ;  eight  more  of 
their  principal  men  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Jesup,  among  whom 
was  Oseeok  himself.    This  came  about  as  follows : — 

About  the  18  October,  Osceola  sent  a  message  to  Fort  PeytOD^  thai  ha 
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wiahed  to  have  a  talk  with  Gen.  Hernandez,  and  stated  that  he  wea  but  a  few 
miles  fit>m  there.  He  had  not  even  ventured  thus  &r,  had  not  the  snare  been 
laid  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  whites,  who,  it  must  ever  hereaAer 
be  allowed,  displayed  as  much  of  the  Indian  in  the  matter,  as  Coacoochee  had 
done  before,  in  the  abduction  of  old  MicanojO]^  and  others,  when  the  general 
had  them  nearly  ready  for  Arkansas.  For  this  act  of  Coacoochee,  the  sen- 
eral  had  determined  to  be  revenged ;  and  he  declared,  **  if  he  (Coacoochee) 
had  been  a  white  man,  he  would  have  executed  him  the  moment  he  came 
into  his  handsL"  Now  we  have  seen  that  he  did,  some  time  before  this,  fidi 
into  his,  or  Gen.  Hernandez's  hands.  He  was  the  one  sent  out,  or,  as  the 
general  says,  allowed  to  eo  out,  at  the  request  of  old  Philip,  his  &ther.  He  it 
was  that  brought  about  this  overture  of  Osceola,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  him, 
as  in  the  sequel  will  be  seen. 

The  Lidians,  having  come  as  near  Fort  Peyton  as  they  dared,  sent  word  for 
Gen.  Jesup  to  come  out  and  talk  with  them ;  be  returned  them  no  answer, 
but  ordered  Lieut  Peyton  to  eet  them  into  the  fort  if  he  could,  and  then  to 
seize  them.  But  in  this  he  comd  not  succeed,  and  Gen.  Hernandez  was  sent 
out  with  200  men,  and  conmienced  a  parley  with  them.  Gen.  Jesup  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Peyton,  and  ordered  the  lieutenant  of  the  foit 
to  proceed  to  the  treaty-ground,  to  learn  whether  the  Indians  <^  answered  Gen. 
Hernandez's  questions  satisfactorily  or  not"  He  soon  returned,  and  reported 
that  the  answers  were^evaMve  and  unsatif^LCtory;"  whereupon  he  ordered 
Mai.  Ashby  to  capture  them,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Hernandez,  was  done, 
without  the  discharge  of  a  gun  on  either  side.  Seventy-five  Indians  were,  by 
this  manoeuvre,  taken  with  loaded  rifles  in  their  hands,  disarmed,  and  con- 
fined in  the  fort;  and  thus  ended  this  << brilliant"  affidr,  which  took  place  on 
the  21  October,  1837. 

The  names  of  the  principal  chiefs  << grabbed"  in  this  "haul,"  were,  as  the 
interpreters  gave  them,  Yoso-ta-hola  (Osceola,)  Coahajo  (Alligator,)  Pow- 
AS-HAJO,  John  Cavallo,  who  had  been  a  hostage  with  Gen.  Jesun,  No-co- 
80-8IA-HOLA,  Emathla-Chamt,  Co-hi-lo-lue-hajo  (Doctor,)  and  Hastono- 

MICO. 

Severe  animadversions  have  been  indulged  in,  upon  the  conduct  of  Gen. 
Jesup,  in  thus  seizing  Osceola  and  his  companions.  We  have  not  time  nor 
space  for  an  examination  of  what  has  and  may  be  urged  for  and  against  the 
measure.  We  have  followed  the  general's  own  account  of  the  a^ir,  and 
must  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  upon  its  justness.  One  re- 
mark, however,  may  not  be  unimportant,  as  it  may  assist  in  a  just  decision  of 
the  question.  The  general  has  said,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Indians  had  gross- 
ly deceived  him  on  a  former  occasion,  he  would  use  any  means  to  get  the 
chief  actors  in  that  deception  into  his  hands ;  and  we  have  seen  how  the  mat- 
ter was  managed  to  enect  that  object  Now,  when  Indians  fight  Indians, 
whatever  advantage  is  gained  by  circumvention,  of  one  party  over  another, 
is  just,  according  to  the  laws  which  govern  their  modes  of  warfiure ;  but  it  is 
a  rare  circumstance  that  a  party  is  attacked  when  coming  to  anodier  with 
the  ofler  of  peace.  We  are  now  considering  the  whites  on  e^wd  fbotine  with 
the  Seminoles ;  for  we  see  no  other  ground  that  this  act  of  seizure  can,  m  any 
way,  be  justified.  The  general  asserts,  what  we  do  not  clearly  discover,  that 
Osceola  did  not  come  to  treat  of  peace,  but  came  under  that  pretence,  <*  false- 
ly," expecting  thereby  to  get  some  white  officer  into  his  mwer,  with  whom 
he  might  purchase  the  liberatpOn  of  Philip.  But,  as  has' oeen  observed,  we 
do  not  see  sufficient  evidence  of  such  a  plot,  to  authorize  the  ^  grab  game," 
as  some  of  the  damcal  editors  termed  it,  which  was  played  by  the  general. 
Much,  however,  might  be  added  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct ;  he  had  been 
a  long  time  in  Florida,  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  the 
wretched  business  forced  upon  him ;  he  had  been  baffled  and  foiled  by  the 
Indians,  and  derided  ^xd'shamefiilly  treated  by  some  of  bis  own  countrymen. 
He  was  now  determined  to  do  something,  and  he  performed  this  signal  act 
vtlien  nobody  expeeted  it,  and  his  enemies  were  at  once  out  upon  him, 
beeause  he  had  acted  like  the  people  he  was  amone.  No  mood  was 
shed;  but  a  very  important  service  was  performed.  On  the  whole,  we  can- 
not condemn  Gen.  Jesup,  but  rather  the  policy  that  placed  him  where  he 
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was.    Of  this  we  have  distmctly  spoken  in  an  earlier  page,  and  must  waive  a 
fiirther  examination. 

On  the  23  October,  29  <<  Indians,  squaws,  and  negroes,"  were  captured  near 
Fort  Peyton ;  and,  on  the  25th,  a  family  of  5  more  were  taken.  They  were 
conyeyed  to  St.  Augustine,  and  imprisoned,  where  there  now  were  147  in  all, 
in  conjfinement  Great  preparations  had  been  made  to  pursue  the  Indians 
with  vigor,  and  forces  haid  come  in  from  variousquarters,  so  that  by  the  first 
of  December,  there  were  at  the  various  posts  in  Florida,  8,993  men,  of  whom 
4,637  were  raffulars,  4,078  volunteers,  100  seamen,  and  178  friendly  Indiana 

Amid  all  these  preparations  and  watchings,  the  noted  chief  Uoacoochee 
(Wild  Catjlmade  his  escape  from  St  Augustine,  with  17  warriors  and  two 
aquaws.  Thus  the  fellow  whom  Gen.  Jesup  looked  upon  with  such  distrust, 
had,  somehow  or  other,  outwitted  his  keepers,  and  jomed  Sam  Jones  in  his 
unkjDown  retreat 

The  next  event  which  comes  within  the  line  of  our  design,  was  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  which  has  happened  since  this  war  began,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tluKt  in  which  Maj.  Dade  and  his  command  were  cut  off  This  was 
the  batde  of  Okeechobee  Lake,  between  a  larfe  Indian  force  under  Abiaca 
and  Alligator,  and  CoL  Z.  Taylor  at  the  head  of  about  600  men;  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  as  follows: — 

CoL  Taylor  marched  fi-om  Fort  Gardner  on  the  19  December,  1837,  and, 
Ibllovnng  the  meanderings  of  the  Kissimmee  River,  arrived  on  the  third  day 
at  a  point  on  its  banks,  15  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Lake  Okeechobee, 
which  name  is  said  to  mean  jB^  WaUr,  Here  he  learned  fi-om  a  prisoner, 
who  had  fidlen  into  his  hands,  tluit  Alliffator,  *<with  all  the  war  spirits  of  the 
Seminoles,  Sam  Jones,  and  175  Mikasaiudes,"  was  encamped  about  25  miles 
ofi^  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Kissimmee.  Crossing  the  river,  the  colonel  left 
Capt  Monroe,  with  his  company,  the  pioneers,  pontooneers,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  Delaware  warriors,  who  declined  proceeding,  from  lameness,  oc- 
casioned by  their  feet  and  legs  being  badly  cut  with  the  saw-palmetto.  The 
next  day,  taking  the  captured  Indian  as  a  pilot,  he  moved  on  with  the  rest  of 
his  force.  After  passing  several  cypress  swamps  and  dense  hommocks,  he 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Indians'  encampment,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th. 
Here  they  were  found  in  one  of  the  strongest  places,  as  well  as  most  difficult 
of  access,  of  any  before  known  in  Florida ;  but  between  12  and  1  o'clock 
the  conflict  commenced.  The  main  body  of  the  Indians  were  posted  in  a 
hommock,  from  which  they  poured  such  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  volun- 
teers, that  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back.  They  formed  in  the  rear  of  the 
infiintry,  who, 'coming  now  into  action,  ^^  sustained  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive fires  ever  expenenced  from  Indians."  But  they  pressed  forward,  and 
gained  the  hommock ;  die  struggle  continuing  more  than  an  hour,  which  was 
austuned  with  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  l^e  Indians  at  one  time 
nearly  breaking  their  line ;  they  were,  however,  finally  routed  and  driven  at 
eveiy  point,  leaving  10  of  their  dead  on  the  field,  and  numerous  traces  of 
blood  where  others  had  been  dragged  away.  It  was  reported  afterwards,  b^ 
the  Indians  themselves,  that  they  lost  20  in  all ;  and  yet  this  storv  of  blood  is 
not  half  told.  CoL  Taylor  had  28  killed,  and  111  wounded !  Eyery  officer 
of  four  companies,  wim  one  exception,  and  every  orderly  sergeant  of  the 
aame  companies,  were  killed,  and  the  sergeant  major  v^cas  mortally  wounded. 
CoL  A  R.  Thompson,  of  the  6th  U.  S.  infantry,  received  three  mortal  wounds 
nearly  at  the  same  time ;  Adjutant  J.  P.  Center,  Capt  Vanswearingen,  and 
Lieut  F.  J.  Brooke,  of  the  same  corps,  were  killed  outright ;  CoL  Gentry,  of 
the  Missouri  volunteers,  was  killed  by  a  shot  through  the  body,  the  same  ball 
wounding  his  son  in  the  arm.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  disastrous  battle  of 
LiSke  Okeechobee,  which  served  two  ends ;  one  of  which  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Indians  in  opposition,  and  to  teach  the  survivors  that  the  whites 
could  and  would  fight  No  prisoners  were  taken,  but  some  200  horses  and 
catde  were  found. 

Skirmishes  on  a  smaller  scale  continued.  Gen.  Nelson,  of  the  Georgia 
rolunteers,  fell  in  with  a  few  Indians  on  the  Suanee,  on  the  26  December,  at 
a  place  caUed  Wacusape,  and  we  presume,  iudfing  fit>m  indirect  informa- 
tioD,  came  off  second  best    His  horse  was  kuled  under  him,  and  he  lost  his 
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lieutenant,  and  three  horses,  and  a  man  or  two  wounded.  He  took  one  In- 
dian and  a  negro  prisoners,  and  one  Indian  was  reported  to  have  heen  killed. 
' '.  About  the  same  time,  there  was  a  fight  at  Charlotte  Harbor,  in  which  five 
Indians  were  killed,  and  nine  taken.  Lieut  Harding  was  dangerously  wouDd- 
ed.  And  a  day  or  two  afterj  Capt  Winder,  with  ^  dragoons,  surprised  and 
'took  seven  men  and  23  women  and  children,  about  40  miles  south  of  Fort 
McLane,  and  near  Fort  McNiell ;  and  20  miles  south-west  of  Fort  Harney, 
he  took  39  more,  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  Coahajo.  Such  were  die 
important  operations  in  Florida,  during  the  year  1837. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

BHBKACIire  THE  EVENTS   OF   1838  AKD  1839. 

Battle  of  Wacasa  Swamp — Defeat  af  Lieut.  Poiodl — Battle  of  Lttcha 
Hatche — Oeit.  Jeruv  vHntnded — ^Death  of  Osceola — His  charactet^^Gem.  Jesv^ 
''  i^Hr^  to  gwe  ttp  tM  uwr,  and  aUow  the-  Indians  to  Uve  in  Florida — JM  ailowed 
dy  the  govsmment — His  UUk  wUh  Tosebgsk — Indians  seasd  at  Fort  Jupka^^ 
6tn.  Jesup  loaves  Florida — Death  of  Philip  and  Jumper — Cap^  EUis^s  emoii-^ 
fmdians  surprise  Capt.  BeaU — Families  Tnurdered-^Crews  of  vessels  wnurdered 
Death  of  Mo«HALATUBEE — Camp  Forbes  attacked — J^umerous  murders  ■  Capt. 
Russdl  and  Maj.  J^toel  kiUed-^CapL  Rowell  defeated — Gen.  Macomi  takes  eo»- 
mand  in  Florida — Endeavors  to  make  a  treaty — Lieyt.  Hvlberi  killed — Reward  for 
Indians — Massacre  at  Cohoshatehie — Indians  surprised  at  Fort  Mellon — Murturs 
on  the  WdtiuUa — Bloddhounds  to  be  employed  against  the  Seminoles — Deprtdaltioms 
continue. 

New  year  has  come,  but  not  a  << happy  new  year"  to  Florida ;  for  its  first 
day  had  only  passed,  when  the  sound  of  the  rifie  is  heard  in  its  desolate 
coasts,  followed  b^tbe  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Bri^.  Gen.  Cfaaries 
Nelson,  with  a  brigade  of  Georgia  volunteers,  being  charged  with  the  defence 
of  Middle  Florida,  was,  on  die  2  January,  scoutinff  in  the  vicinity  of  Wacasa 
Swamp,  near  Fort  Fanning,  when  he  discovered  Indian  siffns  leading  to  said 
swamp:  following  them  up,  he  was  fiercely  attacked  as  ne  approached  it, 
and  immediately  me  fight  faiecame  obstinate,  and  lasted  near  three  hours.  At 
5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Indians  dispersed,  carrying  off  their  kiUed  and  wounded. 
The  whites  suffered  severely ;  but  they  claimed  a  large  victory,  having  cap- 
tured **  15  men  and  children,^  and  a  chief  named  Chiceachoo.  CoL  Foster, 
who  commanded  the  left  wing,  was  shot  down,  but  his  wound  proved  stighL 
Lieut  Jennings  was  killed.  Among  the  wounded  were  Col.  Amfarieter, 
slightly;  Serg.  Maj.  Jones,  badly;  Dr.  SheflaU  of  Savannah,  badly;  with 
several  privatea 

We  now  proceed  with  an  account  of  a  sharp  action,  near  Jupiter  Inlet, 
between  a  force  of  about  80  men  under  Lieut  L.  M.  Powell,  of  the  navy,  and 
a  body  of  Indians  under  Toskeoee,  in  which  the  whites  were  defeated,  and 
suffered  severely  in  killed  and  wounded.  Hie  action  commenced  about  4 
in  the  P.  M.,  and  continued  till  half  past  seven  at  night,  of  the  15  January. 

On  proceeding  upon  a  trail,  after  landing  at  Jupiter  River,  Lieut  Powell 
captured  a  squaw,  whom  he  made  pilot  him  to  the  Indian  camp,  which  he 
reached  after  a  march  of  about  five  mile&  He  found  them  prepared  fbr  him, 
and  the  war-whoop  was  immediately  raised.  The  whites  <*  charged  them 
through  a  deep  swamp,**  and  the  fire  became  general.  Lieut  Harrison,  of 
the  navy,  was  soon  shot  down  at  the  head  of  his  men,  who  were  lefl  without 
an  officer.  Lieut  Fowler,  of  the  artillery,  was  directed  to  penetrate  the 
swamp  to  the  right,  while  the  remaining  two  companies,  under  Lieut  M* Ar- 
thur, of  the  navy,  advanced  in  line.  By  these  mancsuvres  the  Indians  were 
driven,  or  retreated,  to  a  large  cypress  swamp,  700  or  800  yards  in  the  -  rear. 
Here  diey  made  a  determined  stand,  and  here  Lieut  IkTArthur  wbs  bsdiy 
wounded,  and  Dr.  Leitner  was  killed  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as 
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Burgeon.    Night  was  approaching,  and  the  men  were  fiiUing  fiistyW^en  Lieut ' 
Peinrell  orderad  a  retreat    Lieut  Fowler  was  shot  down  in  the  succesBfiil 
attempt  which  he  nmde  to  cover  the  retreat,  and  hut  three  officers  remained  ; 
upon  tiMir  ftet  at  the  cloae  of  the  action.    The  whites  made  what  haste  thfgr'* 
could  to  their  boats,  all  of  which  they  got  off  except  one,  which  the  Indies 
took,  containing  ammunition.    In  this  affiur  the  whites  had  5  killed,  and-  90' 
wounded,  many  of  them  severely,  and  some  three  several  times.   The  ^dians 
lo0t  4  or  5.    The  oommander-m-chief  in  this  expedition  malces  no  coarges 
against  any  engaged  in  it,  in  his  official  account ;  but  an  officer,  who  was 
twice  wounded  in  the  fight,  said  the  sailors  were  great  cowards,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  company  of  artillery  under  Lieut  Fowler,  who  covered  their 
retreat,  neariv  all  of  them  would  have  been  scalped.    As  it  was,  about  half 
the  wounded  were  of  that  elass.    This  fight  was  on  Lucha  Hatche,  or  Tur- 
tle River. 

Gen.  Jesup,  thinking  the  Indians  had  probably  made  their  head-quarters  on 
the  Lucha  ttitche,  marched  with  the  ibrce  .under  his  immediate  command 
fix»m  Fort  Lloyd,  near  the  head  of  the  St  John,  on  the  20  January,  to  see 
whether  Lieut  Powell  had  just  cause  for  leaving  them  in  fbll  possession 
there,  or  not  He  came  upon  them  on  the  24th,  ^tween  11  and  12  o^clock. 
A.  IML,  and  if  he  had  had  no  more  men  than  the  lieutenant  had,  it  is  doubtfhl 
whether  he  would  have  given  as  good  an  account,  or  fiu^d  as  well ;  though 
the  general  himself  says,  **  that  the  strength  of  their  .position  was  such,  t^ 
they  ought  to  have  held  it  much  longer  than  they  diid;^  ^et,  in  fbrcipg  them 
out  of  it,  he  was  pretty  severely  wounded,  with  30  of  his  men,  and  10  were 
kaUed  or  mortally  wounded.  Thus  had  Toskeoee  handled  two  considerable 
forces  under  separate  commanders,  and  was  doubtless  as  well  prepared  for  a 
tlurd,  as  either  of  those  for  a  second;  for  he  and  his  men  were  able  to  make 
good  their  retreat  without  loss  of  time,  with  their  all,  leaving  conjecture  only 
to  their  enemies  of  their  next  locality. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention,  for  the  last  time,  to  the  once  feared,  and 
much  dreaded,  and  now  no  less  regretted,  chie^  Osceola.  We  left  bun  in 
pffiaoB  at  St  Augustine,  in  Noveml^r  last,  fi^m  which  place*  he  was,  soon 
after  the  escape  of  Coacoocheb  fiiom  thence,  sent  to  Cnarleston,  and  con- 
fined to  the  fort  in  that  ha^r  for  safe  keeping,  until  he  should  be,  with  oth- 
ers, shipped  for  the  west  But  that  time  never  came  for  him !  Death  came 
^rith  that  aid  which  the  white  man  refused !  He  died  in  confinement  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  of  a  catarrhal  f^ver,  on  the  30  January,  1838.  The  portrait  of  Os- 
ceola is  difficult  to  be  drawn ;  some  have  made  him  a  coward,  and  others  a 
knave ;  some  have  averred  that  he  was  but  a  sub-chiefj  and  Without  respect 
among  his  own  people ;  others  have  indignantly  added,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  white  man,  as  thoush  their  own  \Aood  had  degraded  him  in  the  scale  of 
being.  It  mi^ht  be  so.  How  then  ought  they  to  look  upon  themselves  ?  Dou- 
bly degraded  in  that  scale.  Others  portray  his  character  in  unmeasured 
terms  of  admiration ;  making  him  the  greatest  of  chiefs,  ablest  of  counsellors, 
and  bravest  of  warriors.  We  affijrm  to  neither.  The  circumstance  of  his 
bein^  better  known  when  the  war  began,  than  other  chiefs,  oave  him  a  ce- 
lebrity or  notoriety  which  his  deeds  did  not  claim.  He  had  lived  more  among 
the  white  people,  and  hence  was  better  bnown  to  them ;  and  when  a  depre- 
dation was  committed,  or  a  battle  fought,  Osceola  was  the  iupfoted  leader  of 
the  Indians ;  and  as  the  report  of  such  occurrences  spread,  the  supposition 
vanished,  and  thus  arose  much  of  the  celebrity  of  Osceola.  Hence  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  he  came  so  prominently  into  the  van  of  notoriety.  Thus,  in 
our  account  of  the  defeat  of  Major  I^e,  the  authorities  then,  relied  upon 
made  us  say  he  was  the  leader  in  that  wretched  disaster;  but  vire  are  now  as- 
■ured  that  be  was  at  Can^  King  that  same  day,  and  vnis  the  chief  actor  in 
that  tragedy,  and  hence  could  not  have  been  in  tne  fi|[ht  with  Maj.  Dade.  He 
lived  near  Camp  King  when  the  war  began,  alter  which  he  removed  to  Long 
Bwampy  12  miles  to  the  south-west  of  it 

But  we  detract  nothing  fix>m  the  just  feme  of  Osceola.  He  was  a  great 
man,  and  his  name  will  go  down  to  the  latest  posterity,  with  as  much  renown 
•i  that  of  Phiuf  of  Pokanoket  Both,  by  fetal  errors,  were  brought  prema- 
ttrely  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  Philip,  by  the  rash  murder  of  one  of 
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las  own  meoiy  and  Osceola  by  a  mistaken  estmiate  of  the  ehazacter  c€  hm 


We  return  to  Gen.  Jesup,  whom  we  left  wounded,  though  safely  throofh 
the  battle  of  Lucha  Hatche.  The  next  day,  January  25t]^  he  crossed  me 
river,  and  encamped  on  Jupiter  Bay,  where  he  erected  a  stockade,  which  he 
named  Fort  Jupiter.  Here  he  remained  until  the  5  February,  his  men  being 
destitute  of  shoes  and  other  supplies.  At  this  period  he  marched  south^rard, 
a^.ut  13  miles,  when  he  encamped  again ;  and  here  an  inteniew  was  sousht 
with  the  Indians.  It  was  now  looked  upon  by  the  general,  as  well  as  all  nis 
principal  officers,  as  a  matter  past  accomplishment,  to  subdue  the  Seminoles, 
*^  for  years  to  come."  It  was,  therefore,  coucluded  that  it  would  be  best  to 
efiect  an  accommodation  with  them,  and  to  allow  them  to  retain  and  live  upon 
that  part  of  Florida  **  where  nobody  else  could  live."  Accordingly,  he  wrote 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  11  February,  recommendiug  Uiat  measure* 
In  answer,  the  secretair  said,  that  it  was  not  a  question  now  to  be  considered 
by  the  president,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  let  ihe  Indiaos  remain  in  the 
country  or  not,  but  that,  as  a  treaty  had  been  ratified,  by  which  the  Indians 
had  agreed  to  remove,  it  was  his  duty  to  see  it  executed ;  that,  therefore,  no 
arrangements  with  the  Seminoles  would  be  allowed,  having  ibr  its  otject 
their  mture  residence  in  Florida.  Thus  a  '^veto"  was  set  to  &e  humane 
object  of  Generals  Jesup,  Eustace,  and  others,  though  they  were  allowed  to 
make  a  kind  of  a  truce  with  them  for  the  ensuinff  summer,  or  until  the  seaaaa 
would  allow  the  whites  to  fight  them  again  to  advantage. 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Jesup  had  moved  on  slowly,  and  on  the  7th,  by  means  of 
messengers  which  he  sent  out,  got  a  parley  with  a  young  chie^  named  Hal- 
lec  Haja  This  chief  told  the  general  that  the  lodians  were  in  a  wretched 
condition,  that  they  were  unwilung  to  leave  the  country,  but  would  be  con- 
tented vrith  any  small  portion  of  it,  if  they  might  be  allowed  to  continue  in  it. 
At  this  stage  of  the  conference,  the  general  (very  abruptly  we  think)  demanded 
hostages,  or  a  surrender  of  the  arms  of  the  Indians ;  but  the  chief  gave  him 
to  understand  that  neither  would  be  done.  He  then  requested  a  oonfepence 
with  Toskegee,  the  principal  chief  of  the  band.  The  next  day  Toskegce 
came,  and  the  interview  resulted  in  an  agreement  for  a  meeting  at  Fort  Jupher, 
in  ten  days  fit>m  that  time.  What  was  done  at  that  fort,  or  whether  the  gen- 
eral ever  got  the  Indians  there  or  not,  he  has  not  told  us ;  but  he  says,  in  lus 
communication  to  the  secretary  of  war,  that  <*  the  measure  which  he  adopted 
had  resulted  in  the  peaceable  surrender  of  about  1,200  Indians  and  negroes^ 
of  whom  319  were  warriors.  Had  any  other  course  been  adopted,  it  is  Opes- 
tionable,"  he  says,  ^  whether  20  warriors  could  have  been  killed  or  taken.** 

Hence  we  are  to  infer,  that  without  gross  deception,  now-a-days  ealled 
stratagem,  nothing  could  be  effected,  of  any  account,  against  the  Indians  of 
FlorioUi ;  and  what  it  is  probable  will  be  remarked  upon  hereafter,  as  worthy 
of  admiration,  is  the  curious  &ct,  that  it  had  taken  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  all  its  officers  who  had  been  engaged  in  Florida,  three  years  to 
find  it  out  An  army  could  march  fit>m  one  end  of  that  country  to  another, 
if  they  avoided  its  lakes  and  swamps ;  and  dogs  could,  with  equal  ease,  drive 
all  the  birds  fix)m  a  rye-field,  if  there  were  no  brambles  in  thev  course ;  and 
the  latter  of  these  experiments  would  be  of  about  as  much  consequence  to 
the  owner  of  the  rve-field,  as  the  former  to  the  inhabitants  of  Florida. 

TosKisoBE  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  come  into 
the  stronff-holds  of  the  white  men,  to  hold  a  treaty  with  them,  under  the  as- 
surance that  he  and  his  people  would  be  allowed  to  retain  tome  liide  pari  o|f 
iheir  own  country.  But  we  are  told,  as  the  Indians  probably  were  aflerwaru^ 
that  they  would  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Florida,  provided  the  president 
would  consent  to  it  They  had  become  quite  confident  that  such  would  be 
the  fact,  for  the  very  good  reason,  that  the  officers  who  made  them  tnia  prom- 
ise, were  very  confident  themselves,  that  it  would  be  acceded  to  by  him.  No 
other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  Gen.  Jesup's  ]angua|;e,  in  his  conaBBiml- 
cation  to  the  secretary  of  war,  before  alluded  to.  Speakmg  of  his  overtures 
for  a  reservation,  he  says,  ^  1  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that,  as  eona* 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  the  field,  I  had  a  right  to  adopt  those  meaBum% 
^ther  of  direct  hostility,  or  of  policy,  which  promised  to  be  most  useful  ia 
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the  end.  takinir  care  not  to  place  the  ultimate  decision  of  them  beyond  the 
control  of  my  official  Buperiora." 

Some  time  bad  now  mtervened  since  proposals  bad  been  made,  and  it  is 
probable  the  chiefs  bad  begun  to  think  all  was  not  right ;  for  when,  on  the 
17th  March,  the  general  had  got  his  answer  from  Washington,  he  notified 
them  to  meet  him  on  the  2dth,  at  Fort  Jupiter;  they  did  not  appear;  where- 
upon Col.  Twiggs,  1^  his  order,  surrounded  and  captured  the  whole  party, 
amounting  to  513.  m  a  day  or  two  after,  negroes  enough  were  taken  to  make 
up  678 ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Passac-mico,  a  chie^  with  14  others,  made  their 
escape. 

On  the  24  March,  Gen.  Jesup  detached  Halatoochee,  Tustenuc-cocho-conee, 
nnd  the  negro  chief  Abraham,  to  Gen.  Taylor.  These  were  sent  out  with 
messages  to  their  countrymen  west  of  Okeechobee  and  Pabaiokee,  and  they 
prevailed  upon  Alligator,  with  360  Indians  and  negroes,  of  whom  a  hundred 
"were  warriors,  to  surrender  to  Col.  Smith  and  Gen.  Taylor;  and  soon  after 
Lieut  Anderson  captured  Pabose-mico,  a  sub-chief  of  Toskegee,  with  his 
tNind  of  47  persons.  Major  Lauderdale  and  Lieut  Powell  pursued  Appiacca, 
(Sam  Jones,)  as  Gen.  Jesup  writes  the  name,  into  the  everglades,  and  came 
up  with  him  on  an  island,  and  dispei'sed  his  party. 

We  have  now  traced  events  to  the  month  of  April,  1838,  in  which  month 
Oen.  Jesup  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  couutry,  and  leave  Gen. 
Taylor  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Florida.  He  began  operations  there  in 
December,  1836,  from  which  time  to  that  now  arrived  at,  there  had  been 
taken,  with  those  who  surrendered,  about  2,400  Indians,  above  700  of  whom 
were  warriors.  Manv  of  the  principal  chiefs  had  already  been  sent  out  of 
the  country.  King  Philip,  Cloud,  and  Coahajo,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  12tb  of  March,  but  the  former  never  reached  his  place  of  destination. 
King  Philip  died  on  board  his  transport  boat  in  July,  40  miles  below  Fort 
Gib^n.  He  was  buried  on  shore  with  the  honors  of  war;  100  guns  being 
discharged  over  his  grave.  Jumper  bad  preceded  him.  This  chief  lan- 
guished for  about  two  months,  at  the  <* Barracks'*  in  New  Orleans,  when,  on 
a  day  memorable  in  our  annals,  April  the  19th,  his  spirit  took  its  fligbt  He 
was  buried  under  arms  with  much  ceremony.  Into  his  coffin  were  put  bis 
rifle,  pipe,  tobacco,  and  other  equipments,  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  bis 
people.  We  now  return  to  inquire  what  is  doing  in  the  land  whence  they 
came. 

A  scouting  party  of  volunteers,  under  Capt  Ellis,  found  five  Indians  in  a 
bommock  near  Santa  Fee  bridge,  all  of  whom  are  killed,  without  injury  to  his 
own  party.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  May.  On  the  17th  of  June,  as  a  detach- 
ment of  about  30  United  States  dragoons,  under  Capt  Beall,  were  seeking 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Felasco,  near  Newnansvjlle,  they  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  seven  of  their  number  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  former  was  Capt  Walker.  They  immediately  retreated,  and  were  fol- 
lowed some  distance  by  the  Indians.  On  the  19  Jul^,  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Guynn  was  cut  off  on  the  Santa  Fee ;  himself  wife,  and  m&nt  child  were  mur- 
dered. On  the  125th  of  the  same  month,  a  family  of  the  name  of  Lesley  was 
broken  up  on  the  Ocloknee,  15  or  20  miles  from  Tallahassee.  Mr.  Lesley 
and  a  daughter  were  killed.  In  Middle  Florida,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
a  Mr.  Singletary,  his  wife,  and  two  children  were  cut  ofE  On  the  19th  of 
August,  a  severe  blow  was  struck  on  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Baker,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Oscilla.  Himself  wife,  and  a  grandchild  were  killed.  And  thus 
we  might  fill  out  page  after  page  with  such  awful  details — consequences  of  a 
war  to  be  remembered  only  to  be  lamented. 

Bfany  had  supposed,  that  when  so  many  Indians  had  been  sent  out  of 
Florida,  but  few  could  be  left  to  trouble  their  expatriators,  but  it  proved  ftr 
otherwise.  The  poor  mariner,  who  had  never  had  any  hand  in  the  war,  if 
cast  away  on  any  part  of  that  coast,  immediately  fbund  himself  in  the  midst 
of  lodians.  Li  a  terrible  tempest,  which  happened  about  the  7th  of  Septem 
ber,  near  40  vessels  were  wrecked  or  stranded  on  its  extensive  shores.  One 
only  we  shall  particularly  name.  This  was  the  brig  Alna,  Capt  Thomas,  of 
Portland  After  being  wrecked,  the  crew  all  ^t  safe  on  shore,  except  one 
man,  who  was  wash^  overboard.    The  captain,  A.  J.  Plummer,  and  Wm 
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Heed,  were  killed    B.  Ganunett  and  R  Wyer,  Jr.,  though  woimdedf  Anom 

miraculoufllv  escaped. 

Amidfit  these  events  we  will  pause  to  notice  the  death' of  the  greet  Chok- 
taw  chie(  Mushalatubee.  He  died  at  the  agency  in  Arkaneaa^  September 
the  90th,  of  small-pox  He  had  led  his  warriors  against  the  Creeks,  under 
Jackson,  during  the  war  of  1812. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  Adj.  Gen.  R.  Jones  issued  orders  for  the  re- 
assembling of  such  officers  and  others,  in  Florida  and  the  Cherokee  country, 
as  had  been  detached  to  the  north-west,  or  elsewhere,  to  be  ready  for  actire 
service.  On  the  11th,  as  Capt  RowelPs  company  of  Florida  volunteers, 
about  16,  were  scouting  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oscilla,  they  fall  upon  a  camp 
of  Indians  imder  Tigertail.  Most  of  them  escape  on  ponies,  but  two  women 
were  killed. 

We  meet  with  very  little  of  importance  until  the  dose  of  this  year.  On 
the  28th  December  an  attack  was  made  on  Camp  Forbes,  b^  a  small  party 
of  Indians,  but  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  two  of  their  number  dead 
behind.  The  next  morning  Ueut  Thomas  went  in  pursuit  of  the  party,  and 
came  up  with  them  on  the  Chattahoochee;  here  aMin  they  were  dispersed 
with  loss,  but  how  great  is  not  mentioned.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1839, 
some  citizens  of  Magnolia,  learning  that  Indians  were  in  their  neighborhood, 
searched  them  out,  and  killed  the  whole  party,  six  in  number.  CapL  L.  J. 
Beall,  scouting  with  a  company  of  dragoons  near  Ahapopka  Lake,  captured 
16  Indians^  of  which  number  but  two  were  men.  The  two  nCien  were  near 
relations  of  Wild  Cat  and  Sam  Jonea  The  latter  had  given  out  word  that 
he  would  hang  any  Indian  who  should  attempt  to  surrender. 

A  party  of  10  or  12  Indians  went  within  about  12  miles  of  TallahesBee,  and 
cut  off  the  fimiily  of  a  Mr.  Pendarvis;  kUlinif  him,  his  wife,  and  two  children. 
This  was  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  on  the  18th  they  cut  off  the  family  of 
m  Mr.  White,  four  mites  nearer  the  same  place.  Here  they  killed  two  persons^ 
and  desperately  wounded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White.  On  the  Thursday  pravkras^ 
the  same,  or  perhaps  another  party  of  Indians  attacked  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Stokens,  of  Jefierson  county,  and  though  the  family  escaped,  they  plundered 
it  of  1,000  dollars  in  bank  notes,  and  Immt  it 

On  the  23d  of  February,  about  15  or  20  Indians  attack  three  wagons  on  die 
Magnolia  road,  loaded  with  provisiona  for  Camp  Wacasa,  and  abont  9  niilev 
fiom  that  place.  Four  persons  were  killed.  As  Capt  S.  L.  Russell  was 
ascending  tne  Miami  River,  in  open  boats,  from  Fort  Dallas,  with  a  part  of 
his  men,  thev  were  fired  on  by  Indians  concealed,  and  Capt  RosseU  is  killed, 
and  Major  Noel  is  mortally  wounded.  This  was  on  the  last  day  of  Pebroaiy, 
viz.,  the  28th. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  the  Indians  which  had  been  collected  at  St  Augus- 
tine were  shipped  for  the  West  There  were  250  in  all,  65  of  whom  were 
men.  At  this  time  went  the  long  noted  negro  chiefs  JlfnrahanL  Yet  murders 
continued  to  be  every  where  committed.  On  the  8th,  the  house  of  Edmund 
Gray,  in  Jefferson  county,  9  miles  from  Monticello,  is  beset,  Mr.  Gray  and 
two  children  killed  and  one  badly  wounded,  and  the  house  burned. 

In  pursuing  his  business  of  scouting,  Capt  Rowell  came  upon  50  or  60 
Indians  near  Patterson's  Hommock,  5  mfles  east  of  the  Oscilla.  They  engaged 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  two  woun^ted. 
This  haj^pened  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  on  the  3d  of  April  some  10  or  15 
Indians  went  to  the  residence  of  Capt  Scott,  m  JeflFerson  county,  about  two 
miles  from  Bailey's  mills,  where  thev  killed  one  persmi  and  wounded  two  or 
three  more.  About  the  same  time  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Rollins  is  attaeked  at 
the  head  of  the  St  Mary's,  on  the  edge  of  the  Okefeenoke  Swamp.  Mr& 
Rollins  was  killed,  and  he  made  a  very  narrow  escape. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Macomb  had  been  appointed  comtnander-in-chier  of  tiie 
army  in  Florida,  and  on  the  5th  of  Apnl  he  arrived  at  its  head-quarterB  on 
Black  Creek.  His  main  instructions  appear  to  have  been,  to  pacify  the  In- 
dians again,  until  the  return  of  anotner  season  for  campaigning.  But  his 
prospects  were  discouraging,  for  *<they  were  dividing  themsdves  into  small 
parties,  penetrating  the  seraements,  committing  some  murders^  and  firing 
'  from  their  coverts  on  the  expresses  and  passengera  going  from  poet  to  post* 
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And  it  was  believed  that  do  coramunication  could  be  opened  with  tbeiXL. 
However  the  general  was  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  and  Ending  sonoe 
prisoners  at  Gary's  Ferry,  he  treated  them  kindly  for  a  while,  then  set  them 
at  liberty,  with  the  request  that  they  would  proceed  to  the  hostiles  and  invite 
them  to  a  parley.  At  or  about  the  same  time  Gen.  Taylor  sent  out  some  of 
*^  his  Indians,  in  whose  sincerity  and  honesty  he  had  great  confidence ; "  but 
the6e  joined  the  enemy  and  never  returned,  and  the  prisoners  returned  after 
some  time,  and  said  they  could  not  find  their  people.  In  the  mean  time, 
on  tlie  22  April,  about  100  Tallahassjes,  under  the  chief  NeaStoco  Matla, 
marched  to  Tampa  in  the  night,  and  forced  away  about  30  of  their  country- 
men, who  were  waiting  there  to  be  shipped  to  the  west. 

At  length,  on  the  17th  of  May,  the  general  got  a  number  of  chiefs  toother, 
finom  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  by  the  negotiation  of  Col.  mmej, 
and  an  amicable  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  they  were  to  remain  in 
the  country  for  the  present,  or  until  they  could  be  assured  of  the  prosperous 
condition  of  their  fnends  who  had  emigrated.  The  general  then  left  Florida. 
On  the  3  May,  five  persons  were  killed  on  the  Santa  Fee.  On  the  same 
day  Lieut  Hulbert  and  a  man  named  O'Driscoll  were  killed  at  Fourteen- 
mile  Creek.  The  express  rider  between  Fort  Frank  Brooke  and  Fort  An- 
drews not  arriving  as  usual,  Lieut  Hulbert  went  out  with  ten  men  to  learn 
the  cause.  Being  m  advance  of  his  men,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  thus 
cut  ofil    He  belonged  to  New  York,  and  had  graduated  at  West  Point 

.  About  sunset  on  the  28  May,  a  body  of  Inctians  surrounci  the  dwelling  of 
Mr.  James  Osteon,  of  Alligator,  shoot  him  near  his  stable,  badly  wound  a  Mr. 
Dell,  and  also  a  sister  of  fir.  Osteon.  Mrs.  Osteon  and  her  children  escape 
to  the  nearest  house.  These  and  numerous  other  equally  horrid  affiiirs  hiiij>- 
pening  immediately  after  the  treaty  just  made,  destroyed  all  confidence  in  its 
utility.  The  people  of  Florida  declared  they  would  take  the  management  of 
the  war  into  their  own  hands,  and  earlv  in  June  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory offered  a  reward  of  200  dollars  for  every  Indian  killed  or  taken.  And 
soon  after,  TiosiiTiJL,  the  chief  of  the  Tallahassies,  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  treaty  made  between  Gen.  Macomb  and  Chitto  Tustenuggee 
null  and  void.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  two  priiy;ipal  chiefe  of  the  £mi- 
Doles,  Tigertail  and  Sam  Jones,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Gen.  Macomb's 
■  treaty. 

On  the  13  July,  between  9  and  10  at  night,  a  small  party  of  Indians  at- 
tack the  family  of  Mr.  G.  Chairs,  10  miles  from  Tallahassee,  and  kill  Mrs» 
Chairs  and  two  children.  On  the  23d,  CoL  Harney  was  attacked  on  the  Co- 
looshatchie  or  Synebal  River,  and  had  13  out  of  18  of  his  men  killed  The 
colonel  had  gone  to  this  place  to  establish  a  trading  house,  agreeably  to  the 
treaty  made  at  Fort  King  between  some  of  the  Seminoles  and  G^n.  Macomb, 
before  spoken  o€  Thus  that  treaty  (which  was  only  verbal)  was  either  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  deceive  the  general,  or  some  Indians  made  it 
without  any  authority  from  their  nation ;  the  latter  was  doubtless  the  &ct 

When  the  news  of  Col.  Harney's  surprise  reached  Fort  Mellon,  on  the  31st, 
some  50  Indians,  who  had  come  into  that  neighborhood,  were  alarmed  for 
their  safety,  and  fled ;  but  soon  after,  about  45  of  them  came  In  to  talk  with 
Lieut  Hanson,  and  were  surrounded  and  taken ;  two  men,  in  attempting  to 
escape,  were  shot  down  and  killed.  About  this  time,  as  a  company  of  sol- 
diers were  building  a  bridge  in  Middle  Florida,  about  two  miles  fi^m  a  post 
on  the  Suanee,  they  were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  6  of  their  number 
killed.  At  Fort  Wneelock,  two  or  three  soldiers  are  killed  while  bathinff  in 
OrBDffe  I^dte.  On  the  27  September,  a  party  fall  upon  the  family  of  a  jtfr. 
Bunch,  on  the  Wakulla,  murder  Mrs.  Bunch  and  one  child,  and  bum  the 
house,    Mr.  Whitaker,  a  near  neighbor,  is  severelv  wounded. 

Early  in  October,  it  was  announced  that  7,000  regular  troops  were  to  be 
sent  to  Florida,  and  that  Gen.  Taylor  had  been  authorized  to  send  to  Cuba 
ibr  a  large  number  of  bloodhounds,  to  enable  them  to  scent  out  the  Indians. 
When  it  was  known  throughout  the  country  that  dogs  were  to  be  employed 

r'  ist  them,  there  was  a  general  burst  of  indignation ;  but  though  it  is  a  met 
the  dogs  were  procured  and  brought  to  Florida,  with  Spaniards  to  di- 
nct  them,  yet  we  believe  they  entirely  miled  in  the  experiment ;  there  being 
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but  here  and  there  a  solitaiy  instance  of  their  ];>erforming  the  service  ftr 
which  they  were  intended.  If  the  originators  of  this  dog-scheme  had  in  view 
the  destruction  of  the  Indians  in  the  manner  they  were  destroyed  hy  the  fol- 
lowers of  Columbus,  they  deserve  not  the  rights  of  humanity,  but  should 
rather  be  hunted  out  of  society  by  beasts  as  savage  as  themselves,  if  such 
could  be  found.  How  much  was  effected  by  the  hounds,  it  is  difScult  to  tell, 
ibr  long  before  their  arrival  in  the  country,  the  editors  of  papers  in  that  re 
gion  had  probably  concluded  upon  what  course  they  would  pursue,  when 
official  accowrUs  from  dogs  should  be  offered  for  publication ;  but  occasionally 
a  reckless  fellow  dropped  a  paragraph  like  the  following:  << The  Cuba  do^ 
have  proved  quite  beneficial.  They  caught  five  Indians  the  other  day,  in 
Middle  Florida,  handsomely.''  in  March,  (1840,]  **Col.  Twiggs  made  a  15 
days'  scout  up  the  St  Johns  River  with  the  bloodhounds.  On  his  return,  it 
was  stated  that  they  were  found  to  be  perftcUy  uadess ;  all  attempts  to  induce 
them  to  take  the  trail  of  tne  Indians  proving  unsuccessful.  These  and  other 
trials  are  evidences  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  northern  sentimentalists.'*  From  such  statements  we  are  left  to  make 
up  such  accounts  as  we  may,  of  what  was  effected  by  the  bloodhounds 
lliey  will  be  noticed  in  the  order  of  time  as  we  proceed. 

During  this  expedition,  two  Indians  were  discovered  in  a  boat  and  shot; 
one  of  whom  was  said  to  be  a  brother  of  Sam  Jone& 

On  the  19  October,  a  party  of  dragoons  were  fired  upon  while  crossing  the 
OscUla,  and  had  7  of  their  number  killed.  Some  Indians,  pretending  fiiend- 
ship,  had  encamped  about  two  iqiles  firom  the  fort,  on  New  River ;  and  hav- 
ing become  familiar  with  the  soldiers,  invited  them  all  to  a  dance,  which  they 
were  to  have  on  the  night  of  the  27  September ;  but  three,  however,  had  the 
temerity  to  go,  and  they  were  all  killed.  It  was  supposed  thev  intended,  or 
were  in  hopes  of  drawing  out  the  whole  garrison,  which  if  they  had,  their 
fiite  would  have  been  the  same.  This  was  but  a  retaliation.  A  baggage- 
wagon  passing  between  Micanopj^  and  Fort  Wheelock,  with  an  escort  of 
seven  men,  was  taken  by  the  Indians  on  the  3  November ;  the  driver  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  another  man  severely ;  killing  and  woundinff  some  6 
or  7  mules  and  horses ;  50  Indians  were  said  to  have  done  this  miscnief ;  but 
if  diere  had  been  half  that  number,  it  is  exceeding  doubtful  whether  ^er 
of  the  seven  men  would  have  escaped. 

The  climate,  as  well  as  the  Seminoles,  continued  to  do  its  work  also.  On 
the  5  November,  Lieut  Rodney  died  at  St  Augusdne,  and  the  next  day. 
Quartermaster  M'Crabb  died  at  the  same  place. 

On  the  9  November,  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Johnson  was  attacked,  on  the 
Oscilla,  in  which  four  negroes  and  one  white  bov  were  killed.  Four  days 
after,  a  party  took  Alfred  Oliver's  house,  on  the  Ocioknee,  12  miles  to  the 
westwaitl  of  Tallahassee,  and  killed  his  son.  On  the  25th,  as  Capt  Seaile  is 
proceeding  in  a  carriage  from  St  Augustine  to  Picolata,  he  was  fired  upon, 
when  about  6  miles  out,  and  mortally  wounded ;  a  young  man,  a  Polander, 
who  was  riding  on  horseback  behind  him,  was  killed  upon  the  spot  On  the 
same  dav,  a  1^.  Weedman,  with  his  son,  proceeded  to  visit  his  &rm,  three 
and  a  half  miles  only  from  St  Augustine,  on  the  same  road.  It  wa£  the  first 
time  he  had  made  the  attempt  since  the  war  began,  and  bv  it  he  now  lost  his 
life,  being  shot  dead  by  some  concealed  Indians ;  and  his  son  was  badly 
wounded. 

During  this  month.  Gov.  Call,  vrith  some  200  or  300  men,  scoured  Middle 
Florida,  and  *< drove  up  all  the  Indians"  in  their  lines  of  march.  They  pre- 
sumed they  would  not  "liffht  down  again"  for  some  time.  However,  in  a 
few  days  after,  the  house  of^Maj.  J.  S.  Taylor,  about  6  miles  fix>m  Monticello, 
was  burnt  down,  but  the  family  escaped.  This  act  was  laid  to  the  Indians^ 
and  we  cannot  undertake  to  say  they  did  not  do  it,  for  they  certainly  were 
the  posaeaaon  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

BTXIITS   or  THE  TKAR  1840. 

A  trtdn  of  wagons  taken — Lieut.  Wkedan  killed — Dog  exploits — FamiUes  destroyed^ 
Defeat  of  Copt.  Rains — Lieut.  Sanderson^s  defeat — Col.  RiUy's  exploit'^ol. 
Green's — Col.  Hamey*s — A  company  of  players  attacked — Cow  Creek  skirmishr^ 
Indian  Key  destroyed — Lieut.  Arthur's  exploit — Eleven  families  deHroyed — 
Copt.  BeaU's  fight — Lieut.  Hanson's  battle — Indian  hanged — Pac{fieation  attempted 
through  a  deputation  of  Semirutles  from  Arkansas — It  fails — Whites  taken  in  aid" 
ing  mdians — IfUd  Cat*s  exploit — Sad  accident — Lieut.  Judd  ambushed — Fort  Uan^ 
son  burnt — Col.  Harney's  wfyage  to  the  Everglades — Hangs  nine  Indians — Tha 
chief  Chiakika  killed — Fort  Walker  attacked — Capt.  Davidson  dies — lAeut.  Sher" 
wood's  ambushj  and  death  of  Mrs.  Mohtoomkrt. 

**  Yoa  plongh  tba  lodiao'i  frave ;  yoo  till  hit  land— 
h  thara  no  blood,  white  maoi  apon  yout  hand? 
Recall  the  time  when  firat  your  fathera  epread 
Upon  theee  icy  Bhores  their  wlotry  bed;— 
Whea,  powerloM  exiles  on  the  deeert  seai 
Their  only  etreiifth— the  epirit  to  be  free." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840.  On  the  first  day 
of  February  of  tbia  year,  a  detachment  of  men,  sent  in  pursuit  of  deserters^ 
were  fired  on  near  Fort  Brooke,  by  which  three  of  the  detachment  were 
wounded.  A  sergeant,  whose  horse  was  shot  firom  un4er  him,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  killed.  Four  days  after,  some  10  or  15  Indians  captured  a  train 
of  12  wagons,  about  10  miles  firom  Gaiy's  Ferry,  as  they  were  returning  to 
that  place  with  provisions  and  stores  from  the  interior.  They  killed  one 
man,  and  wounded  four  or  five  mules,  and  made  ofiT  with  the  property. 

On  the  22  February,  as  Lieut  Whedan,  with  a  detachment  or  volunteers, 
was  in  pursuit  of  Indians  upon  a  firesh  trail  near  the  Calico  Hills,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Ma^olia,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed ;  his  men  ran  away 
and  left  him  to  the  Indians. 

About  a  month  after,  namely,  March  16,  the  Indians  made  a  spirited  at- 
tempt to  add  to  their  stock  of  provisiona  They  attacked  another  train  of 
wagons  on  its  way  firom  Post  No.  2  to  Micanopy,  killed  tluree  men  anid 
wounded  others ;  but  found  no  booty,  as  the  wagons  were  only  ffoing  after 
stores.  This  was  done  in  spite  of  what  a  company  of  soldiers  could  do,  who 
were  present  as  an  escort  But  a  few  days  previous^  (March  8th,]  two  men 
are  kuled  between  <* Charles  Old  Town"  and  Micanopy;  and,  on  the  10th, 
a  Methodist  minister,  named  M'Rea,  was  killed  at «  Suggs  Old  Place,"  between 
Wahcahota  and  Micanopy.  On  the  26  March,  some  Indians  crawled  up 
within  200  yards  of  the  pickets  at  Fort  King,  and  killed  two  soldiers. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  somewhere  in  Middle  Florida,  two  blood- 
hounds captured  an  Indian;  one  seized  him  by  tlie  throat,  while  the  whites 
came  up  and  took  him.  He  was  greatly  ternfied,  and  pointed  out  where 
others  might  be  found;  and  soon  met  they  captured  four  more.  On  13 
March,  nine  dogs  were  announced  as  having  arrived  at  Gary's  Ferry,  and 
that  £ey  were  to  be  employed  bv  CoL  Twiffgs,  of  the  2d  dragoons,  on  a  con- 
templated expedition  to  the  OckJawaha.  The  officers  under  whom  they  were 
to  Mervcj  were  probably  desirous  to  know  how  much  they  might  depend  upon 
them,  and,  therefore,  on  the  next  Sunday^  made  the  following  experiment  in 
their  tactics.  An  Indian  prisoner  was  sent  out,  (without  the  Imowledge  of  the 
doffs,)  with  orders  to  climb  a  tree  at  some  five  miles'  distance.  He  did  so ; 
and  the  hounds  were  put  upon  his  trail.  The  dog  cofjtam^  or  leader,  went 
direcdy  to  the  tree,  ana  attempted  to  climb  it,  and  had  actually  got  up  six 
feet,  when  the  others  arrived.  Such  was  the  report  of  the  afiair ;  which  re- 
port, whether  fix>m  the  principal  officer  under  whose  conduct  it  was  per- 
mmed,  or  ftom.  the  chief^  leader  of  the  dogs,  we  are  uninformed. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  a  small  band  of  Indians  attacked  a  guard  of  six 
iiMDy  who  were  convoying  a  wagon  firom  Fort  Fanning  to  Deadman's  Bay. 
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The  officer  commanding  was  badly  wounded ;  but  tbe  fight  was  continued 
aeTeial  hours,  until  all  meir  ammunition  was  spent,  when  they  charged  the 
Indians,  and  made  good  their  retreat  The  attacking  party  lost  one  man  and 
••abigncffro." 

About  the  same  time,  the  family  of  a  Mr.  ATLane,  on  the  Togolee,  was  as- 
saulted, and  Mrs.  M'Laue  and  tliree  of  her  children  were  barbarously  mur- 
dered. About  8  miles  from  Blount's  Town,  the  &roily  of  a  Mr.  Lamb  was 
destroyed ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  three  others  met  the  same  fate, 
(hi  the  28  April,  as  Capt.  Rains  was  returning  from  a  scout,  with  18  men,  he 
was  fired  upon  from  an  ambush  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  within  two  nulea 
of  Fort  King,  and  had  4  men  kiUed,  and  5  wounded ;  among  the  latter  was 
the  captain,  severely.  The  whites  reported  that  they  killed  three  of  the  In- 
diana From  another  source,  the  afiair  of  Capt  Rains  is  related  as  follows : — 
Some  of  his  men  bad  been  lately  killed  by  the  Indians,  ^^as  they  left  the  gar- 
rison "  of  Fort  King,  and  he  was  determined  to  show  them  the  same  kind  of 
play ;  accordingly,  he  placed  some  shells  under  a  blanket,  within  hearing  dis- 
tance, and  in  me  night  he  heard  an  explosion.  Next  morning,  he  took  18 
men,  and  marched  to  the  place  where  the  shells  had  been  deposited.  Me 
found  no  Indians,  either  dead  or  alive,  but  traces  of  blood,  pony  tracks,  and 
jfragments  of  garments.  While  examining  these,  all  at  once  the  Indians  rose 
up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ground^  and  nearly  surrounded  him  and  his  little 
band ;  the  terrible  Halec  Tustenugoe  was  at  their  head,  and  with  the  most 
deafening  yells  rushed  to  the  fight  The  whites  charged,  and  the  Indians 
took  to  the  treei^  and  thus  prolonged  the  battle.  At  length,  Halec,  afVer  des- 
perately wounding  Capt  Rains,  tell  himself,  and  was  borne  ofiT  by  his  war- 
riors. The  captain  would  doubtless  have  been  despatched  by  the  mighty  arm 
of  the  chie^  had  not  Serg.  Jackson,  too,  badly  wounded,  rushed  to  his  rescue^ 
and  shot  Tustenugge.  At  this  stage  of  afl^urs,  the  fight  seems  to  have  ended, 
and,  as  usual,  the  whites  hastened  awav  to  report  a  victory.  They  rated  the 
Indians  at  93 ;  but  how  they  came  by  tnis  minute  information,  we  are  not  io- 
formed.  But  their  bravery  and  courage  are,  probably,  far  less  questionable 
than  their  statement  of  the  number  of  meir  equally  brave  enemy.  The  same 
night,  or  the  next,  some  Indians  went  to  Stanley's  plantation,  within  three 
mfles  of  Newnansville,  where  they  killed  12  hogs,  cut  down  the  firuit-trees^ 
and  burnt  the  buildings,  by  which  800  bushels  of  com  were  consumed. 

About  the  same  time,  a  volunteer,  named  Sanders,  was  killed,  about  four 
miles  from  Newnansville;  and  another  man,  in  company  with  him,  was 
badly  wounded. 

On  the  19  May,  as  Lieut  Martin  and  three  other  men  were  proceeding 
fix>m  Micanopy  to  Wakahoota,  in  charge  of  a  government  wagon,  they  were 
all  cut  olC  The  wagoner  escaped,  and  carrying  the  intelligence  to  Micanopy, 
Lieut  Sanderson  sa&ied  out  with  17  men,  and  pursued  the  Indians.  He  soon 
fell  in  with  them,  but  was  defeated,  and  himself  with  9  men,  killed,  besides 
three  bloodhounds  and  their  keepers ;  four  other  men  were  missing. 

Some  time  in  June,  Col.  Riley  surprised  an  Indian  Camp  on  the  Ouitfala- 
coochee,  killed  two  warriors,  and  took  a  man,  woman,  and  child,  prisonersL 
The  man  soon  after  escaped,  and  in  pursuit  of  him,  Capt  Mason  was  acci- 
dentally shot  by  his  own  men.  About  the  same  time,  Col.  Greene  fell  upon 
a  small  party  of  Indians  in  Middle  Florida,  killed  three,  and  a  white  man 
with  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  CoL  Harney  returned  fix>m  a 
long  expedition,  in  which  he  captured  Wild  Cat's  mother  and  daughter,  hb^ 
erated  a  negro,  who  bad  been  a  prisoner  near  two  years,  and  was  the  only 
survivor  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  wrecked  at  New  Smyrna.  He  also  destroyea 
ff7  cornfields  of  the  Indians. 

When  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  was  about  to  write  the  histoir  of  a  sangumary 
massacre,  which  happened  at  Dm-ham  in  New  Hampshire,  ne  began  with  thus 
ominous  expression  of  ^ Bloody  fishing  at  Oyster  JRtver/"  We  £ive  now  to 
record  a  bloody  tra^ecbf  among  trageSUms,  A  Mr.  Forbes,  it  appears,  was 
not  satisfied  with  wnat  tragedies  he  could  manufticture  elsewhere,  but  must 
needs  go  to  that  country  m  tragedies,  Florida,  with  his  theatrical  corps,  as 
tliough  the  people  there  would  prefer  counterfeit  to  the  real  ones,  or  had  net 
of  both  I  doubtless  the  whites  much  preferred  the  former;  but  nof^o 
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With  the  Indians,  where  Ihey  could  have  a  hand  in  them.  This  company  of 
players  was  in  two  wagons,  passinff  from  Picolata  to  St  Augustine,  on  tfae  23 
May,  and  when  within  5  or  6  miles  of  the  latter  place,  were  attacked  by  a 
large  number  of- Indians  under  Wild  Cat,  and  four  of  them  killed.  How 
many  were  in  the  company  we  are  not  told ;  but  Forbes  and  the  females 
escaped.  The  Indians,  immediately  after,  surrounded  Fort  Searle,  danced 
about  it  in  defiance,  and  dared  the  soldiers  to  come  out  and  fight ;  but  the 
garrison  was  too  weak  to  make  a  sortie.  We  have  to  close  the  relation  of 
this  tragedy  with  a  comedy.  The  Indians  had  found  time,  before  appearinff 
at  Fort  Searle,  to  dress  themselves  in  such  of  the  actors'  clodies  as  they  had 
taken.  Wild  Cat  had  ffot  on  the  turban  of  Othello ;  and  others  had  sashes 
and  spangle^  which  mey  took  care  to  display  to  advantage.  Wild  Cat 
showed  a  rich  velvet  dress  to  some  negroes  who  afterwards  came  in,  and  told 
them  he  would  not  take  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  for  it 

At  Cow  Creek  Honuiaock,  near  Fort  White,  there  was  a  skirmish,  on  tfie 
12  July,  between  Ser^.  Zeigler  and  three  or  four  men,  and  21  Indians.  A 
corporal  and  two  soldiers  were  killed,  and  the  others  were  wounded. 

On  the  7  August,  there  happened  a  most  horrid  massacre  at  Indian  Key. 
Six  persons  were  killed  by  tne  Indians  in  their  barbarous  manner ;  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Henry  Perrine,  formerly  of  Connecticut,  a  scientific  gentle- 
man, who  bad  located  himself  there  ft>r  the  purpose  of  cultivatins  some  rare 
plants  which  he  had  obtained  in  South  America,  while  residing  there  as  con- 
sul. There  were  upon  Indian  Key,  at  the  time  of  this  massacre,  44  people, 
all  of  whom  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  except  the  six  before  named. 
All  the  houses  were  burned  except  one;  The  number  of  Indians  was  said  to 
be  100  or  150. 

On  the  10  August,  word  was  brought  to  Fort  Barkee,  that  an  encampment 
of  Indians  was  discovered,  about  seven  miles  fh)m  thence,  on  the  road  to 
Fort  Mitchell.  Lieut  R  H.  Arthur  immediately  marched  out,  with  **  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,"  to  surprise  them.  The  object  was  effected ;  two  Indians 
were  killed,  one  wounded,  and  3  rifles  taken.  Early  in  the  morning  (if  the 
same  da^,  the  house  of  Mr.  Wyley  Jones,  on  the  Econfina,  about  6  miles 
north  of*^  the  St  Joseph's,  was  attacked  and  burnt ;  the  Indians  shot  Mrs, 
Jones  and  one  of  her  cnildren ;  a  little  daughter  of  13  conveyed  away  four  of 
her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  a  safe  place,  and  then  returned  to  see 
what  bad  become  of  her  mother.  She  found  her  only  time  enough  to  see 
her  expire !  and  then  made  a  second  escape ! 

About  the  middle  of  AugUst,  eleven  families  are  said  to  have  been  broken 
up,  on  the  Suanee  River,  and  a  great  number  of  people  killed.  Among  them 
-was  the  &mily  of  a  Mr.  Courcy.  He  was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  on  his 
return,  found  his  wife  and  six  children  murdered,  and  left  in  the  most  bar- 
barous manner,  here  and  there  lying  about  the  fields  where  they  fell  Of 
Bfr.  HowelPs  fiimily,  his  wife  and  one  child  were  killed,  and  three  other  chil- 
dren escaped.  A  Mrs.  Green  and  one  child  were  also  murdered.  A  MrSi 
P^rick  was  shot  in  her  house  while  preparing  a  bed  for  her  children !  Mr. 
Thomas  Davis  and  two  children,  and  Mr.  Patnck's  daughter,  all  murdered. 

On  the  4  September,  as  Capt  B.  L.  Beall,  with  10  or  12  men,  was  upon  a 
scout,  he  came  suddenly  upon  about  30  Indians,  who  all  escaped  but  four ; 
the  rest  secured  themselves  in  a  swamp  on  Wacoosasa  River.  One  of  the 
prisoners  was  said  to  be  Holatoochee,  a  sub-chief  of  the  Mikasaukie&  With 
these  prisoners  several  guns  were  taken  <<in  good  order,"  and  **b.  large  deer- 
skin fill!  of  honey." 

But  two  days  after,  Lieut  W.  K.  Hanson  had  a  smart  battle  with  some 
Seminoles,  near  Fort  Wekahoota.  Word  bein^  brouf^bt  to  the  lieutenant 
then  at  that  post,  that  Indians  were  in  the  vicinity,  he  immediately  marched 
out  with  35  regulars ;  and  when  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  fort,  was  fired 
upon  from  a  gloomy  hommock,  which  obliged  him  to  retreat  about  300  yards 
to  an  open  wood,  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  Here  he  made  a  stand, 
snd  continued  the  fight  about  half  an  hour,  at  which  time  the  Indians,  to  de- 
toy  hhn,  retreated  affain  to  the  hommock ;  but  Lieut  Hanson,  haviiig  now 
five  of  his  men  killed  and  wounded,  concluded  to  retreat  while  he  was  at  lib- 
erty to  do  so.    The  firing  had  brought  out  a  reenforcement  under  Capt  Haw- 
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kinfly  who  not  long  after  charged  the  hommock,  but  he  found  no  TiylVituL 
The  number  of  Indians  suppo^sd  to  have  fought  in  this  skirmish,  was  etalad 
to  be  80.  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  the  same  Indians,  it  is  said,  killed 
and  horribly  mutilated  a  young  man  named  Geiger ;  his  head  was  severed 
and  carried  ofil 

On  the  7  September,  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Dorsey  is  plundered  and  burnt  i— 
fortunately,  he  had  lately  removed  his  family  to  Alabama.  About  ten  days 
after,  Lieut  Saunders,  scouting  with  a  party^of  dragoons  in  the  nei^borhood 
of  Fort  Mellon,  captured  a  single  Indian.  This  fnr(we  company  first  shot  their 
prisoner,  and  afterwards  hune  him  on  a  tree. 

A  more  pacific  policy,  on  me  part  of  the  government,  had  been  instigated, 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  passed  unneeded,  by  Sie  public  expression ;  and,  con- 
sequently. Gen.  Armistead  was  directed  to  act  on  the  protective  system ;  at 
the  same  time,  to  endeavor  by  every  possible  means  to  influence  the  Semi- 
noles  to  go  quietly  fit>m  the  land  of  their  fathers.  More  efiectuaUy  to  carry 
these  views  into  efiect,  a  deputation  of  their  countiymen  had  been  sent  for, 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  treated  with  to  visit  Florida,  and  intercede  with 
their  friends  and  brothers  to  give  up  the  countiy,  and  end  the  controveny. 
Accordingly,  this  proposition  was  acceded  to ;  and  fourteen  chie&  and  others 
left  Arkansas  on  this  embassy,  and  arrived  at  Tampa,  in  Florida,  on  the  2 
November.  They  came  prepared  to  assure  their  countrymen  that  they  would 
be  far  better  off  in  Arkansas ;  and  as  they  had  been  known  to  have  been 
exceedingly  opposed  to  emigration,  and  had  been  forced  away  fix>m  Florida 
themselves,  great  reliance  was  placed  upon  their  endeavors  to  end  the  irou- 
blea  And  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they  left  all  their 
wives  and  children  behind.  Among  them  were  the  noted  chiefe,  Ajllmatob, 
Houk.ToocHEE,  and  Micanoft  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  they  com- 
menced their  march  of  100  miles  for  Fort  King,  where  they  were  to  have  an 
interview  with  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs. 

The  deputation  arrived  at  Fort  King  in  about  4  days,  viz.,  on  the  6th,  and 
Gen.  Armistead  on  the  7th.  Every  effort  was  now  made  to  discuss  matters 
with  freedom;  and  Halec  Tustenugge,  Tiger-tail,  and  many  others,  ware 
waiting  in  the  woods,  not  far  ofi^  when  the  before-named  functionaries  ar- 
rived. Sundry  conferences  and  talks  were  had  during  the  following  six  davs ; 
but  what  was  said  and  done  we  are  not  informed ;  though,  jud^g  from  what 
happened  immediately  after,  it  could  not  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  the 
Indians,  whatever  they  may  have  pretended ;  for,  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  14  No- 
vember, they  all  took  leave  very  unceremoniouslv,  and  retired  into  their  old 
fastnesses,  as  was  conjectured,  for  they  said  nothmg  about  that,  nor  did  the 
whites  have  an  opportunity  of  guessing  where  they  had  gone  until  the  next 
mominf.  At  this  conduct  of  the  hostiles,  those  fix)m  Arkansas  expressed 
themsems  ^  utterly  astonished."  As  soon  as  the  general  was  informed  of 
the  escape  of  the  Indians,  which  was  <<  early  the  next  morning,"  he  vnrote  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Poinsett,  in  the  following  desponding  strain : — 
<*Thus  have  ended  all  our  well-grounded  hopes  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close 
by  pacific  measures ;  confident  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  enemy 
will  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  can  never  be  induced  to  come  in  again.  Imme- 
diately npon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Indians,  orders  were  transmitted  to  com- 
manders of  regiments,  to  put  their  troops  in  motion ;  and  before  this  reaches 
you,  the^  will  be  scouting  m  every  direction." 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts  at  peace-making  on  the  part  of  the  whites, 
hostilities  did  not  entirely  cease  on  the  side  of  the  Indiana  On  the  17  Oc- 
tober, a  party  went  to  Col.  Gamble's  plantation,  at  Welaune,  in  Jefierson 
county,  where  they  fired  upon  and  wounded  a  negro  man,  and  took  a  woman, 
with  whom  they  made  off;  but,  in  their  flight,  meeting  with  a  conq^any  of 
whites,  they  left  her,  and  she  escaped.  On  the  24th,  some  bloodhounds  led 
a  company  of  soldiers  to  a  house,  in  Middle  Florida,  in  which  three  wkUe  men 
were  captured,  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  the  Indiana. 

At  CoL  Hanson's  plantation,  about  20  Indians  made  quite  a  ''bufflnesB  op> 
eration,"  on  the  28  October,  which,  without  any  other  mnavnot  than  their 
OW9  peculiar  tactics,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  veiy  <*  risky  transaction.'' 
Such  IB  our  judgment  upon  it,  inasmuch  as  the  place  where  it  was  done 
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only  two  fittfet  from  St  Augustine.  Althou^  ihey  did  not  succeed  to  the 
extent  of  their  wishes,  yet  they  took  and  earned  on  aU  the  blankets  and  other 
clothing  which  had  been  provided  for  a  <<  large  stock  of  negroes,"  for  the  en- 
tiling winter ;  and  when  about  to  fire  the  buildings,  became  alarmed  by  the 
iq>proach  of  some  neighboring  whites,  whom  a  negro  had  informed  of  what 
was  gmng  on,  and  fled  without  doing  further  miscnief  They  had  intended 
to  have  carried  off  all  the  slaves,  but  were  prevented  by  this  circumstance. 
Wild  Cat  is  said  to  have  led  the  Indians  in  this  expedition* 

People  flocked  in  and  garrisoned  the  place,  and  watched  all  night  for  the 
return  of  the  Indians,  who  doubtless  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  repeat- 
ing their  visit  This  led  to  one  of  those  melancholy  events,  accounts  of 
many  of  which  are  already  upon  our  records  The  news  of  the  descent  upan 
Col.  Hanson's  farm  was  carried  immediatelv  to  Picolata,  which  caused  Lieut 
Graham  to  march  with  a  small  force  for  that  place,  hopiuff  to  surprise  the 
Indians  there,  or  in  its  vicinity.  Accordlnely,  he  approached  it  with  great 
caution  about  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  not  knowing  that 
guards  had  been  set  to  receive  the  Indians,  should  they  return ;  and,  unfor- 
tunately, being  himself  and  company  taken  for  Indians,  were  flred  upon,  and 
Serg.  Wolcott  was  mortally,  and  Lieut  Graham  severely  wounded. 

On  the  same  day,  the  post  rider  between  Forts  Fannmg  and  Macomb  was 
fbund  murdered,  quartered,  and  thrown  into  a  pond. 

Every  day  adds  new  scenes  to  the  tragedy.  On  the  1st  day  of  November, 
tm  Lieut  Judd,  with  Mr.  Falany  and  three  dragoons,  was  proceeding  from 
Fort  Searle  for  St  Augustine,  they  were  fired  upon  when  near  the  eight- 
mile-post,  by  Indians  concealed  in  bushes  along  the  road,  by  which  a  sergeant 
and  one  private  were  killed,  and  Mr.  Falany  and  another  private  severely 
wounded.  Lieut  Judd  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  a  miracle.  lie  rode  with  the 
wounded  soldier  till  he  fell  from  his  horse,  then  dismounting,  dragged  him 
from  the  path,  and  the  Indians  being  just  upon  him,  concealed  himself  In 
die  bushes  until  they  gave  up  the  chase. 

About  the  same  time  Col.  Harney  captured  12  Indians  (women  and  chil- 
dren) near  Fort  Reid,  on  the  St  John'a  He  fbund  them  in  possession  of  50 
blankets,  mostly  new,  pieces  of  calico,  ^c,  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
from  Indian  Key,  when  it  was  destroved  in  August  last 

Fort  Hanson,  15  miles  from  St  Aujffustine,  was  abandoned  about  the  5 
November,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  aner  was  burnt  by  the  Indians. 

Early  in  December,  Col.  Harney,  as  much  now  the  terror  of  the  Seminoles 
aa  Col.  Church  was  to  the  Wampanoags,  or  Daniel  Boone  to  the  Kikapoos, 
undertakes  an  expedition  into  the  everglades.  These  much  heard  or  and 
little  known  retreats  extend  over  perhaps  100  square  mile&  They  are  an 
expanse  of  shoal  water,  vailing  in  depth  from  one  to  five  feet,  dotted  with 
innumerable  low  and  flat  islands,  generally  covered  with  trees  or  shrubs. 
Much  of  the  water  is  shaded  by  an  almost  impenetrable  saw-grass,  as  high 
aa  a  man's  head,  but  the  little  channels  in  every  direction  are  free  from  it 
it  had  been  long  supposed,  that  upon  the  islands  in  some  part  of  this  district 
the  Indians  had  their  head-quarters,  from  whence  they  haa  issued  upon  their 
destructive  expeditions.  This  suspicion  amounted  Ito  a  certainty  a  little  be- 
fore this,  from  the  testimony  of  a  negro  named  John,  who  had  escaped  from 
a  elan  in  that  ration  and  come  in  at  Cape  Florida.  .  He  had  been  with  the 
Indians  since  1835,  at  which  time  he  was  captured  by  them  fit>m  Dr.  Grew. 
Therefore  it  was  determined  by  Col.  Harney  to  take  John  as  a  guide,  and 
endeavor  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  upon  them  in  their  own  fastness.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  90  men  in  boats,  he  set  out  to  traverse  that  monotonous 
worid,  the  everglades.  John  faithfully  performed  hb  promise,  and  led  the 
armament  directly  to  the  island  where  the  Indians  were,  which  was  at  once 
aorrounded,  and  38  prisoners  taken  and  2  killed.  It  proved  to  be  the  band 
of  Chai-ki-ka,  as  ''noted  a  rogue"  as  Tatoson  of  old.  He  it  was,  it  is  said, 
who  led  the  party  that  destroyed  Indian  Key,  and  traitorously  massacred  CoL 
Uamey*s  men  at  the  SyoebaL    As  direct  evidence  of  the  fiust,  upwards  of 

rjpAarff  worth  of  the  goods  taken  from  Dr.  Perrine's  settlement  were 
ified,  and  13  Colt's  rifles  lost  at  the  Synebal  were  found ;  therefore,  aa 
an  oJEbet  to  those  aflbirs,  nine  of  the  <<  warriors"  were  forthwith  executed  by 
bangingy  and  the  tenth  was  preserved  for  a  ftiture  guide. 
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When  Col.  Harney  came  upon  Chaikika*s  band,  the  chief  vnB  at  a  short 
distance  from  his  people,  chopping  wood,  and  on  discovering  that  the  foe  was 
upon  them,  fled  with  oJl  his  might  for  the  high  grass.  Several  soldiers 
started  in  pursuit,  but  he  outran  them  all  except  a  private  named  HalL 
When  he  fomid  he  could  not  escape  from  him,  and  being  unarmed,  he  &ced 
about,  and  with  a  smile  of  submission  on  his  face,  threw  up  his  arms,  in 
token  of  surrender.  This  availed  him  nothing.  Hall  levelled  his  rifle,  which 
sent  a  bullet  through  his  skull  into  his  brains,  and  he  jfell  lifeless  into  the 
water  but  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  island !  How  like  the  fall 
of  the  great  Wampanoag  chief!  Col.  Harney  had  one  man  killed  and  ^ve 
.wounded,  of  whom  negro  John,  the  pilot,  was  one. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  Col.  Harney  all  over  Fk>rida; 
and  although  his  summary  vengeance  upon  some  of  the  prisoners  called 
forth  imprecations  from  many,  those  were  drowned  by  the  general  burst  of 
approbation ;  but  this  was  damped  in  some  degree  by  the  loss  of  a  very 
valuable  and  meritorious  officer,  who  died  immediately  after  the  expedition 
returned  from  the  everglades.  This  was  Cape  W.  B.  Davidson,  who  died  at 
Indian  Key  on  the  24tli  pf  the  same  month,  from  disease  engendered  while 
upon  that  service. 

About  this  time,  or  previous  to  23  December,  Tiger-tail's  son  and  brother, 
with  several  others,  came  in  to  Fort  King  and  surrendered.  The  old  chief 
himself  was  daily  expected  in  also,  but  that  expectation  only  amounted  to  a 
disappointment .  Not  long  afler  these  Indians  came  in,  a  party  went  to  Fort 
Walker,  between  Micanopy  and  Newnansville,  where  they  killed  three  negroes 
and  wounded  one  white  woman,  without  being  molested. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29  December,  a  wagon  was  ordered  to  proceed 
from  Fort  Micanopy  to  Fort  Wacahoota,  and  notwithstanding  **  positive  ordera 
had  been  given  by  the  commanding  general,  forbidding  any  escort  from  poet 
to  post  to  consist  of  less  than  30  men,**  but  11  went  on  this  occasion.  Tbey 
were  under  the  command  of  Lieuts.  Sherwood  and  Hopson,  and  ''as  the 
morning  was  fine,  a  Mrs.  Montgomery,  wife  of  Lieut.  Montgomery,  rode  out 
with  them."  This  company  had  got  scarcely  three  miles  on  the  way  when 
it  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  Mrs.  Montgomery,  Lieut  Sherwood,  a  sergeant- 
major,  and  two  privates  were  immediately  killed.  Lieut  Sherwood  and  a  sol- 
dier sacrificed  themselves  to  save  Mi*s.  Montgomery,  but  it  availed  ber  nothing. 
Her  husband  arrived  on  the  ground  soon  after,  but  she  was  dead,  and  a 
soldier  was  lying  by  her  side  in  the  agonies  of  death,  but  had  strength  enough 
to  say  to  her  husband, ''  Lieutenant,  I  fought  for  your  wife  as  long  as  I  coul^" 
and  then  expired !  Mrs.  Mont^mery  was  an  accomplished  lady  fn>m  Cin- 
cinnati, and  had  not  been  married  but  about  three  weeks. 

About  the  same  time  two  wagoners  were  killed  on  the  way  fix»m  Pilatka 
to  Fort  RusselL  They  started  in  advance  of  the  escort-— Such  are  some  of 
the  most  prominent  events  of  Florida  warfiu«,  which  brings  our  account  of 
it  to  the  close  of  the  year  1840. 
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JTortfiv  tf aalo*,  I  awk  yo«r  boll  bMifngi. 
Pride  in  Mok  MpMC  nd  itiMfdi  in  eaeb  Ibna. 
B«ut«  of  wHm  impiilM,  and  ■ouLi  of  Ugfc  dan«f. 
Bora  ia  th«  battlo  tad  roarod  In  tiioftorab 
TIm  rod  levin  flaeh  and  the  thnader*s  dried  ratUe. 
TlM  Mok-rlven  wave  and  the  war  Uampet*!  biealii, 
TIm  din  of  the  tempeit,  the  yell  of  the  baCile, 
Weiie year eieehd  boeiwne  to deaftf and deart.    J.  B« 


CBAPTEBI 


FigtUadari  m  Him  hittmyiff  tibd  Ibo^voii  or  Trrn  VAxtoifU^Exlaa  pf  Umtr  aomhh 
itm9^-ArUipati$»  mmatndiiUn»^Dutr&y  tkt  Eribi—- ITitrfnCAlAe  ADiitoirDAVi 
— Spednum  of  tkmr  UmguagB  •  AeanaU  ef  ik$  cAif/»-^iutf«im<B — ^Bi^e<- 
KSTTLS— flK#  hhodif  Uar9  w&  A§  ^cndb^^Aaukto— ffw  mtgmlar  stratmgem  t0 
uniu  kU  eetmiiymtn  agauul  tk§  Fremh^Degtn^  Mtmtr&d  and  near  a  tkmummd 
inkabitants  Dtet  m  pmca  wUh  the  Frmek  >  DmKMSUo^A  a  rtmowMi  orator 
PsiBKARKT — T%e  mirocmUmo  otorieo  eoneendmg  him.  Hitiory  of  ike  joummf  of 
Five  IroqooU  eki^s  to  EngUmd. 

Thb  mat  W68tem  eonfederacy  of  lodian  nations  baa  ccmnnonljrbeen  ttfkd 
by  the  French,  JbgiMMi*  but  generally  bv  the  Engliah,  the  itae  JiaHmoi 
and  aometuaea  the  Sut  NeHunm ;  but  either  of  the  two  latter  appeUationa 
must  be  considered  ofdv  aa  such,  becauae  we  ahall  show,  aa  we  proceedi  that 
they  are  not  numerically  true  naw,  if  they  ever  were*  Five  may  have  been 
the  number  which  origmally  leaMBd  togethei^  but  when  that  happened^  If 
Indeed  it  ever  did,  can  never  be  kiiow&  It  is  e  tradition  that  these  people 
came  from  beyond  the  lakea,  a  great  whfla  ago^  and  subdued  or  exterminalad 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  eounlry  oa  this  aldek    Eve»  if  tine  were  the  caae»  k 


*  "La nom  d'lfMBioit ett pufiewal  Fraa^,  et  a  M  knok  do  tenoa  Hifv, qui  t^pSfio, 
tax  dU:  t\  par  quel  eas  lauvara  iniatent  toos  laun  diacoort,  comnia  lat  Latliia  ftiiiiiani 
autrefois  par  lear  DM;  at  da  Kou^,  qui  ett  on  eri,  laeldl  da  tiftleiia,  lanqa'oQ  la  paoiiaiica 
aa  tratoaaty  at  taotdt  da  jo^,  qoand  on  Je  prononce  plus  court.    Lcur  nom  propva 


,  qui  veut  diva  Paliaiirr  dt  Cobaamto;  pane  qalls  lea  balismit  baanaeap  pki 
saKdea^  qaa  la  H^kpart  daa  aotiaa  sauvani."  Ckarkiooix,  i.  STQ^,  (sob  aoao  164a^)rahe> 
XdaUrf,  I  »..-^af*«ifWsr    and  FonU^e  Horlkem  Voyageo, 

\  "CuborbortMmmtdftfuoo  oeidtfitMm^HftfvnMSLwthHpoUk.  Oo  wmvoU  M 
■waaui  jwttr  laifae'tfMrfwi  do  taroiOi  Ua  BmUtu  de  te  eomUnad.  Lt§  iroqmm§  Mtd  pm^ 
togtroodoo eaotaot,  wqmmr les  gVwuwipaaiit, Ua Qofogoom^ U§ Ommltfgms,iet  "" 
eUaAgoUM."    (LahoDtan,  i.  9&>    Bgr  the  .d^nidt  iva  are  to  aadanind  ^  ' 
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pravM  nothing  of  their  ori^ ;  for  there  may  have  been  a  time  iriien  their 
anoeftore  went  from  tiiis  aide  to  the  country  beyond,  and  so  on.  The  Mo- 
hawks, sometimes  called  fFabingi,  are  said  to  lutve  been  the  oldest  of  the 
confederacy,  and  tfiat  the  **  Onayauts  "  (Oneidas]  were  the  first  that  joined 
them  by  putting  themselves  under  their  protection.  The  Onondagos  were 
the  next,  then  me  ^  Teuontowanos,  or  SimlcerB,"  (Senecas,)  then  the  <*  CuiuIl 
guoe,"  (Cayugas.)  The  Tuscaroras,  from  Carolina,  joined  them  about  1712; 
but  were  not  formally  admitted  into  the  confederacy  until  about  10  yeats 
after  that  The  addition  of  this  new  tribe  gained  them  the  name  of  the  Six 
Nations,  according  to  most  writers,  but  it  will  appear  that  they  were  called 
the  Six  Nations  long  before  the  last-named  period* 

The  Shawanese  were  not  of  the  confederacy,  but  were  called  brothers  by 
them.  This  nation  came  fix)m  the  south,  at  no  very  remote  period,  and  tlie 
Iroquois  assigned  them  lands  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  but 
looked  upon  them  as  inferiors. 

The  dominions  of  this  **  United  People  "  cannot  be  particularly  described^ 
for  they  were  never  stationaiy ;  at  one  time  they  extended  beyond  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  and  at  another  they  were  circumscribed 
between  them.  Sndthj  the  nistorian  of  New  York,  says,  *^Our  Indians 
wiiversallv  concur  in  the  claim  of  all  the  lands  Fin  17561  not  sold  to  the 
English,  m>m  the  mouth  of  Slorel  River,  on  the  south  side  or  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  till  it  fidls  into  the  Mississippi ;  and  on 
the  north  nde  of  those  lakes,  that  whole  territory  between  the  Outawaja 
fiiver,  and  the  Lake  Huron,  and  even  beyond  the  straits  between  that  and 
Lake  Erie." 

^  When  the  Dutch  began  the  settlement  of  New  York,  all  the  Indiana  on 
Lcmg  Island,  and  the  noi&em  shore  of  the  sound,  on  the  banks  of  Connecticut, 
Hudion,  Delaware,  and  Susquehannah  Rivers,  were  in  subjection  to  the  Five 
Nations ;  and  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  acknowledged  it 
by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute."  As  a  proof  of  Ihia  it  is  mentioned  that 
<*  a  little  tribe,  settled  at  the  Sugar-loaf  mountain,  in  Oranffe  counnr,  to  this 
day,  [1756,1  make  a  yearly  payment  of  about  £20  to  the  Mohawks."! 

Among  me  many  tribes  or  nations  which  thev  wholly  or  pardally  deatroyed 
were  the  EneSy  a  powerful  tribe  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  great  lake 
whose  name  thev  bore.  In  the  year  165Q  they  were  entirely  extirpated,  and 
no  remnant  of  them  has  since  \>eea  heard  of  m  exi8tence4 

When  the  French  settled  in  Canada  in  1611,  it  was  up(^  the  landa  of  the 
Adirondaks,  above  Three  Rivers.  They  found  them  at  war  with  the  Iro- 
auois,  then  mainly  seated  along  the  southern  nde  of  Lake  Ontario.  Hie 
Adirondaks,  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  were  able  to  defeat  theur 
enemies  in  everv  battle^ho  at  length  were  in  dancer  of  a  total  extermina- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  begun  their  trade  in  the  Hudson  River, 
which  they  profitably  carried  on  in  arms  with  the  Iroquois.  Being  now  able 
to  meet  ihe  Adirondaks  on  more  equal  footing,  they  continued  the  war,  and 
with  such  success,  that  the  Adirondaks,  in  Sieir  turn,  became  almost  de- 
stroyed. 

Ttke  Six  Nations  did  not  know  themselves  by  such  names  as  the  English 
apply  to  them,  but  ihe  name  Aquanuschioni,$  which  signified  unUed  people^ 
was  used  by  them.)    This  term,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Indian  words,  k 
defined  by  a  knowledge  of  its  e^mology.    A  knowledge  of  the  Indian  Ian 
guages  would  enable  us  to  know  what  almost  every  plMe  in  the  country  has 


•  IotlieBrdu^£avmv.ui.56,itiiMid,<<TiwCoweiatabo,  or  Cicflk  f adiaiM,  an  in  Ike 

BM  fneodsbip  with  tnein.'' 

t  Seleetad  from  the  wctt^eleelad  aotei  to  Beanos  Poem,  enthlad  Mtmnd  Waten, 

f  Lotkidy  Hist  Mm,  i.  S.  "  They  say  Ihemfdvet.  that  they  have  fpnmg  and  grows  op  ia 
that  very  plaee,  like  the  very  trees  of  the  wiMernees.''  fftttjom't  JCey.  Another  name  ihgf 
often  gave  themselves  was,  Oi^gKc-Aomoe,  which  signified,  a  people  snipassiBg  al  '"^ 
BULlMLDomutUmtinNlAmeHea.    Book  iii.  fi6,  fed.  4to.  Lond.  177S.J 

I  At  a  great  assemblage  of  chieft  and  warriors  at  Albany,  in  August,  174iS,lhe  chiefs 
«f  IIm  Six  Nations  informed  the  English  eommissionen  that  they  had  taken  in  the 
as  a  seventh  nation.    CoMoi,  fiGst  F.  Nations,  iL  175. 
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been  noted  fi>r ;  whether  hill  or  mountain,  bro<A  or  river.  Jt  ib  Miiil  faj 
CoUka^  that  New  England  was  called  JEinMoti,  by  the  Indiana,  which,  he 
■ays,  means  a  fish :  \  and  that  the  New  Enfland  Indians  sent  to  the  Iroquois 
a  *^  model  of  a  fish,  as  a  token  of  their  a&ering  to  the  g^eral  covenant'' 
The  waters  of  New  England  are  certainly  abundantly  stored  with  fish; 
hence  the  name  of  "  tAe  Fwwng  PeojiU,^ 

We  will  here  present  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  Six  Nations,  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  all  of  whom,  except  the  Tiucaroras,  **  speak  a  Unguage 
radically  the  same."  iSSEMfngHoau-fie-Ad  cou-ro-ufiA-^atr-ga,(e&-«ee-to-rt>-aR, 
MCBuh'tonrt'yovriUii  tBOy  saw-an-e^yoUf  o-to-taiJ^M-kt,  thrne-aurtDonginOf  cau- 
ronunk-yawgOf  naughrwou-thauga^  fu-^xt^te-whrnt-ta-laugci,  toi4g-trau-tuitt-i»- 
fTHWhan-towhrMtj  tO'an4aiug'UK'lu-tcht'-yoU'aUmngf  cAe-nee-j^ti<,  chchqwh 
tau-lorlehrVfSi'you-gUtun-naj  Untgh-aau^  ia/ughrwaua-sorrt-neh,  ta-waut'Ct'ten-<ntr 
ftdnivghrioung'gcL,  tuw-ouMie,  UhcJie^mrtaug-was,  co-an^teh-ioMiraiuin-Zih 
«cfc-€Rir,    eMi,  BouHm^ne-yoUj  eso,  sos^ufo-to,  eM,  mntng-wa-aoung^  cfteii-iM- 

aif&pO-aiig^iMi,  ou  tMfi4 

Perhaps  we  cannot  present  the  reader  with  a  greater  orator  than  GARAireuiti, 
(NT,  as  he  was  called  by  the  French,  Grakd'Gusulk  ;  thot^h  LaJumtanj  who 
knew  him,  wrote  it  Grangula.  .  He  was  by  nation  an  Onondaga,  and  is 
brought  to  our  notice  bv  the  manly  and  magnanimous  speech  which  he 
made  to  a  French  general,  who  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Iroquois  to 
subdue  them. 

In  the  year  1684,  Mr.  de  la  Bcarrty  governor-general  of  Canada,  com- 
plained to  the  English,  at  Albany,  that  the  Senecas  were  infiringing  upon 
their  rights  of  trade  with  some  of  &e  other  more  remote  nations.  Governor 
Dongan  acquainted  the  Senecas  with  the^  charge  made  by  the  French  gov- 
ernor: They  admitted  the  fiaict,  but  justiSSed  their  course,  allesing  that  the 
French  supplied  their  enemies  with  arms  and  ammunition,  with  whom  they 
were  then  at  war.  About  the  same  time,  the  French  governor  raised  an 
army  of  1700  men,  and  made  other  ''mightv  preparations"  for  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Five  Nations.  But  before  ne  had  progressed  fiur  in  his 
great  undertaking,  a  mortal  sickness  broke  out  in  his  army,  which  finally 
caused  him  to  give  over  the  expedition.  In  the  mean  dme,  the  governor  of 
New  York  was  ordered  to  lay  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  French  exoedi- 
tion.  Instead  of  regarding  this  order,  which  was  firom  his  master,  the  Duke 
of  York,  he  sent  interpreters  to  the  Five  Nations  to  encourage  them,  with 
offers  to  assist  them. 

De  la  Barrty  in  hopes  to  efiect  something  by  this  expensive  undertaking, 
crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  held  a  talk  with  such  of  die  Five  Nations  as  woum 
meet  hini.§  To  keep  up  the  appearance  of  power,  he  made  a  high-toned 
speech  to  Grangvlat  in  wtdch  he  observed,  that  the  nations  had  often  infiinged 
upon  the  peace ;  that  he  wished  now  for  peace ;  but  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  make  full  satis&ction  for  all  the  injuries  they  had  done  the  French, 
and  for  the  fiiture  never  to  disturb  them.  That  they,  the  Senecas,  Cayugaa, 
Onondagos,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  had  abused  and  robbed  all  theur  trader^ 
and  unless  they  gave  satisfoction,  he  i^ould  declare  war.  That  they  had 
conducted  the  English  into  their  country  to  ffet  away  their  trade  heretofiire, 
but  the  past  he  would  overlook,  if  they  would  offend  no  more ;  yet,  if  ever 
the  like  should  happen  again,  he  had  express  orders  firom  the  king,  his  master, 
to  declare  war. 

«  Htst.  Five  Nations,  i.  109. 

t  IGckotu,  in  Alfonkin ;  Kuronee,  m  CTbippeway.    Long^t  Vcyagu,  &e.  SOS,  4lo. 

X  8mUh*9  Hist  N.  York,  40.  (ed.  4lo.)  The  above  differs  somewhat  from  a  copy  b 
Prood's  Pa.  ii.  301. 

f  As  it  will  gratify  most  of  oar  readers,  we  believe,  to  bear  tbe  general  in  his  own  words, 
we  will  present  them  wiUi  a  paragraph  of  his  speech  to  Orangula  in  his  own  languam  ^-> 

"  Le  roi  mon  mattre  infonne  qae  les  dnq  Nations,  Iroqnoises  contreveno'ient  depais  long- 
tems  i  la  paiz,  m'aordonni  de  me  transporter  ici  avec  une  escorte,  et  d'envoier  Akouessaa  an 
village  des  Onnatagues,  pour  inviter  les  ]>rincipaiuK  chefii  4  me  venir  voir.  L'intention  de  ee 
grand  monaique  est  que  noos  fiimions  toi  et  moi  ensemble  dans  le  grand  calumet  de  paiz } 
poorvA  que  tu  me  promettes  an  nom  des  TsonootoOans,  Goyogoans,  Onnotagues,  Qnoyopli 
et  Agnia,  de  donner  one  entiere  satisftiction  et  dMommagement  A  ses  siyets,  et  de  as  nm 
fikirelk  Faveair,  qui  pnisie  eanter  oae  ftehnise  npHue."  £c    LahoHtan,  l.  M,  £9. 
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Orang^  listened  to  thoK  words,  and  many  more  in  the  like  strain,  'wil 
that  contempt  which  a  real  knowledge  of  the  aituation  of  the  French  army, 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  own  course,  were  calculated  to  inspire ;  and  after 
walking  seyeral  times  round  the  circle,  formed  by  his  people  and  the  French, 
addressing  himself  to  the  governor,  seated  in  nis  elbow  chair,  he  began  as 
follows :  — ^ 

^  Yonnondio  ;f  I  honor  you,  and  the  warriors  that  are  with  me  likewise 
h<»ior  you.  Your  interpreter  has  finiriied  your  speech.  I  now  begin  mine. 
My  wol-ds  make  haste  to  reach  your  ears.    Harken  to  them. 

^  Yonnondio ;  You  must  have  believed,  when  you  left  Quebeck,  that  the 
sun  had  burut  up  all  the  forests,  which  render  our  country  inaccessible  to  the 
French,  or  that  the  lakes  had  so  far  overflown  the  banks,  that  they  had  sur- 
rounded our  castles,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  out  of  them. 
Yes,  surely,  you  must  have  dreamt  so,  and  the  curioahy  of  seeing  so  crest 
a  wonder  has  broug^  you  so  far.  Now  you  are  undeceived,  since  that  ^and 
the  warriors  here  present,  are  come  to  assure  you,  that  the  Senecas,  Gayugas, 
'Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  ere  yet  alive.  I  thank  you,  in  their  name, 
for  bringing  back  into  their  country  the  calumet,  which  vour  predecessor 
received  from  their  hands.  It  was  happy  for  you,  that  you  left  under  ground 
^at  murdering  hatchet  diat  has  been  so  often  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the 
French. 

**  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  I  do  not  sleep ;  I  have  m^  eyes  open ;  and  the  sun, 
wtdch  enlightens  me,  discovers  to  me  a  great  captam  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  soldiers,  who  speaks  as  if  he  were  dreaming.  He  says,  that  he  only  came 
to  the  lake  to  smoke  on  the  great  calumet  wim  the  On<mdaga8.  But  Gron- 
gtda  says,  that  he  sees  the  contrary^  that  it  was  to  knock  them  on  the  head, 
if  sickness  had  not  weakened  the  arms  of  the  French.  I  see  Y<mnondiB 
vaving  in  a  camp  of  sick  men,  whose  lives  the  Great  Spirit  has  saved,  by 
Inflicting  this  sickness  on  them. 

"  HewTf  Yonnondio ;  our  women  had  taken  th&r  clubs,  our  children  and  old 
men  had  carried  their  bows  and  arrows  into  the  heart  of  your  camp,  if  our 
warriors  had  not  disarmed  them,  and  kept  them  back,  when  your  messenger 
Mouessant  came  to  our  castles.  It  is  done,  and  I  have  said  it 
^  <<  HeoTf  lonnondio ;  we  plundered  none  of  the  French,  but  those  that  car- 
ried guns,  powder  and  balls  to  the  Twightwies  §  and  Cfaictaghicks,  because 
tiiose  arms  might  have  cost  us  oiu*  lives.  Herein  we  follow  3ie  example  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  break  all  the  kegs  of  rum  brought  to  oinr  castles,  lest  the 
drunken  Indians  should  knock  them  on  the  heatL  Our  warriors  have  not 
beaver  enough  to  pa^  for  all  those  arms  that  they  have  taken,  and  our  old 
men  are  not  a&aid  of'^the  war.    This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

^'We  carried  the  English  into  our  lakes,  to  trade  there  with  the  Utawawas 
and  Quatoghies,  ||  as  the  Adirondaks  brought  the  French  to  our  castles,  to 
canv  on  a  trade,  which  the  English  say  is  theirs.  We  are  bom  free.  We 
neither  depend  on  Yonmmdio  nor  Coriear.  IT  We  may  go  where  we  please^ 
and  carry  with  us  whom  we  please,  and  buv  and  sell  what  we  please.  If 
your  allies  be  your  slaves,  use  them  as  such,  command  them  to  receive  no 
other  but  your  people.    This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

-'^  We  knock  the  Twightwies  and  Chictaghicks  on  the  head,  because  tiiey 
had  cut  down  the  trees  of  peace,  which  were  the  limits  of  our  oountiy. 
They  have  hunted  beaver  on  our  lands.  They  have  acted  contrary  to  the 
euBloms  of  ail  Indians,  for  they  left  none  of  the  beavers  alive,  they  killed  both 
male  and  female.  They  brought  the  Satanas  into  their  country,  to  take  part 
with  them,  after  they  had  concerted  ill  designs  against  us.    We  have  done 

*  **  Changula.  qui  pendant  tout  le  deteoun  aroit  en  lea  yens  fixaroent  attacbez  suf  le  bout 
de  le  pipe,  je  leve,  e(  soil  j>ar  une  civiiit^  bisarre,  ou  pour  se  donner  sans  fa9oo  le  tenia 
tfemMiier  sa  r^ponse  tl  fait  cinc|  ou  six  toura  dans  nAtre  cerele  compost  de  sauvagea  et  dt 
Tran^oia.  ftevenu  en  sa  place  il  reata  dehoat  devanl  le  g^n^ral  assis  dans  un  ban  fantafllil, 
■et  le  nsgarant  il  lui  dit/'    Lahontan,  (i.  61,  62.)  wbo  was  one  of  ifaoae  preseoL 

"t  The  naine  they  gave  ihe  governors  of  Canada.    Spelt  in  Lahontan,  OmunHo. 

*1  Tbe  name  they  rave  Mr.  Le  Maine,  wtich  signified  a^parlridae. 

i  Iwlkties,  Co^.  II  Ghiotaghicks,  CoUm. 

1  Tbe  oame  iljfay  gave  tbe  govetaota  of  New  Yoik. 
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len  than  either  the  Englirii  or  French,  that  have  usurped  the  lands  of  so  manj 
Indian  nadons,  and  chued  them  from  their  own  country.  This  belt  preserves 
my  words.  I 

<*  Htar,  Yonnondio  ;  what  I  say  is  the  voice  of  all  the  Five  Nations.  Sear 
what  they  answer.  Open  your  ears  ^  what  they  speak.  The  Senecasi 
C^J^g^  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mc .  awks  say,  that  when  they  buried  the 
hatchet  at  Cadarackui,  in  the  presenor  of  your  predecessor,  in  the  middle  of 
tiie  fort,  they  planted  the  tree  of  pear  f!,  in  the  same  place ;  to  be  there  care- 
fidly  preserved :  that,  in  die  place  of  :  retreat  for  soldiers,  that  fort  might  be 
a  rendezvous  for  merchants :  that,  ii  place  of  arms  and  ammunition  of  vrar, 
beavers  and  merchandise  should  on  .y  enter  there. 

*^  HeccTy  Tonrwndio ;  take  care  for  the  future,  that  so  great  a  number  of  sol- 
diers as  appear  there  do  not  choke  the  tree  of  peace  planted  in  so  small  a 
fort.  It  will  be  a  great  loss,  if,  after  it  had  so  easily  taken  root,  you  should 
stop  its  growth,  and  prevent  its  covering  your  country  and  ours  virith  its 
branches.  I  assure  vou,  in  the  name  of  me  Five  Nations,  that  our  warriors 
shall  dance  to  the  cafumet  of  peace  under  its  leaves ;  and  shall  remain  quiet 
on  their  mats,  and  shall  never  dig  up  the  hatchet,  till  their  brother  Yonnondio 
or  Corlear  shall,  either  jointly  or  separately,  endeavor  to  attack  the  countiy 
which  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  our  ancestors.  l%is  belt  preserves  iny 
words,  and  this  other,  the  authority  which  the  Five  Nations  have  given  meT* 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  interpreter,  he  said,  **  Take  courage,  you 
have  spirit,  speak,  explain  iny  words,  forget  nothing,  tell  all  that  your  bretlu^en 
and  friends  m  to  Yonnondio,  your  governor,  by  the  znouth  of  Grangula,  who 
loves  you,  ana  desires  you  to  accept  of  this  present  of  beaver,  and  take  part 
with  me  in  my  feast,  to  which  I  invite  you.  This  present  of  beaver  is  sent 
to  Yonnondio,  on  the  part  of  the  Five  Nations." 

De  la  Bam  was  struck  with  surprise  at  the  wisdom  of  this  chie^  and  equal 
chagrin  at  the  plain  refutation  of  his  own.  He  immediatelv  returned  to 
Montreal,  and  thus  finished  this  inglorious  expedition  of  the  French  against 
the  Five  Nationa 

Chttngida  was  at  this  time  a  very  old  man,  and  from  this  valuable  speech 
we  became  acquainted  with  him ;  a  very  Nestor  of  his  nation,  whose  powers 
of  mind  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  Roman,  or  a  more 
modem  senator.  He  treated  the  French  with  great  civility,  and  feasted  them 
with  the  best  his  country  would  afford,  on  their  departure.  We  next  proceed 
to  notice  ^^ 

BLACK-KETTLE,  whom  the  French  called  La  Chaudiere  Noibe.  A 
vrar  vnth  France,  in  1690,  brought  this  chief  upon  the  records  of  history,  hi 
the  summer  of  that  year,  Major  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  viith  a  company  of  Mo- 
hawks, fell  upon  the  French  settlements  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Dt  CaUitna,  governor  of  Montreal,  hastily  collected  about  800  men,  and 
opposed  them,  but,  notwithstanding  his  force  was  vastly  superior,  yet  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  loas.  AlK)ut  300  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  this 
expedition.  The  French  now  took  every  measure  in  their  power  to  retaliate. 
They  sent  presents  to  many  tribes  of  Indians,  to  engage  them  in  their  cause, 
and  in  the  following  winter  a  party  of  about  300  men,  under  an  accomplished 
young  gentleman,  marched  to  attack  the  confederate  Indian  nations  at  Niag- 
ara. "Aieir  march  was  long,  and  rendered  almost  insupportable;  being 
obliged  to  carry  their  provisions  on  their  backs  through  deep  snow.  Bladt- 
kdtit  met  them  with  about  80  men,  and  maintained  an  unequal  fight  until 
his  men  were  nearly  all  cut  off;  but  it  w^  more  fatal  to  the  French,  who,  fti 
from  home,  had  no  means  of  recruiting.  BlackrketUe,  in  his  turn,  carried  the 
war  into  Canada  during  the  whole  summer  following,  with  immense  loss  and 
damage  to  the  French  inhabitants.  The  governor  was  so  enraged  at  Us 
successes,  tiiat  he  caused  a  prisoner,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Five 
Nations,  to  be  burnt  alive.  This  captive  withstood  the  tortures  with  as  much 
finnness  as  his  enemies  showed  cruelty.  He  sung  his  achievements  While 
jihey  broiled  his  feet,  burnt  his  hands  wrtb  red  hot  irons,  cut  and  wrong  off 
ills  joints,  and  pulled  out  the  sinews.    To  close  the  horrid  scene,  his  ncikp 

as  torn  o^  and  red  hot  sand  poured  upon  his  head. 

But  this  was  a  day  in  which  that  people  were  able  to  contend  successfiiUly 
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Minst  even  European  eoeinie&  They  had,  in  1091,  laid  a  plan  to  preiaa 
tne  French  from  exteudin^  their  settlements  westward,  for  surprisixig  those 
idready  formed,  and  for  intercepting  the  Western  Indians  as  they  Erou^t 
down  their  peltries  to  them.  ^ 

Two  armies,  of  350  men  each,  were  to  march  out  on  this  business  about 
November ;  the  first  were  to  attack  the  fort  at  the  Falls  of  St  Louis^  and  the 
other  to  proceed  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  against  die  setdements.  Before 
thejr  set  out,  two  Indian  women,  who  had  be^  captives  among  them,  nmde 
theur  escape,  and  gave  notice  of  their  object  This,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
feated the  enterprise.  Governor  De  Cdkena  raised  troops,  and  strengdiened 
every  place  he  was  able.  The  first  party  was  discoverea  as  they  approached 
St  Louis,  who,  after  skirmishing  some  time  with  the  parties  detached  against 
them,  retired  without  gaining  any  material  advantage.  The  second  did  little 
more,  and  retired,  after  destroying  some  houses,  and  carrying  with  them  aome 
prisoners. 

About  the  end  of  November,  34  Mohawks  surprised  some  of  the  French 
Indians  of  St  Louis,  who  were  carelessly  hunting  about  Mount  Cbambh, 
killing  4  and  capturing  8  others.  Some  escaped,  and  informed  their  friends 
of  what  had  happened,  and  a  company  immediately  went  in  pursuit  They 
overtook  them  near  Lake  Champlain,  and  a  hard  fight  foUoweo.  The  Catho- 
lic Indians  rushed  upon  them  with  great  fury,  tomahawk  in  hand,  and  although 
the  Mohawks  had  taken  post  behind  rocks,  they  were  routed,  6  belnc  killM, 
and  five  taken.    They  also  liberated  all  their  fiiends  taken  at  Mount  Qiambly. 

In  the  be^nning  of  February,  1692,  De  CaUiarea  ordered  M.  Dt  OrvUUens 
to  march,  with  3(K)  men,  into  the  peninsula,  which  terminates  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ottoway  and  St  Lawrence  Rivers,  to  surprise  a  company  of 
Iro(}uois  he  had  been  informed  wtm  there.  It  was  tneir  hunting-ground 
during  the  vnnter,  and  the  pretext  for  attacking  them  was,  that  they  were  now 
there  to  surprise  the  settlements,  and  intercept  such  as  passed  up  and  down 
said  rivers.  While  on  his  march,  De  OnnUien  met  vritn  an  accident  which 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Montreal,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Captain 
De  neaueouit  This  officer  marched  to  Isle  Tonihata,  not  fiu:  from  Ottaro- 
couy  or  Katarokkui,  where  he  surprised  50  Senecas  in  their  cabins,  killed  24, 
and  took  6  of  them  prisoners. 

Enough  had  passed  before  this  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  vengeance  in  the 
great  chief  of  Onondaga,  BlackrkMt ;  but  this  last  act  could  not  be  passed 
without,  at  least,  an  attempt  at  retaliation.  About  100  Senecas  were  near 
the  Sault  de^  la  Chaudiere,  on  Ottowav  Biver,  at  this  time,  and  BladtrkMe 
soon  after  joined  them  with  a  band  of  nis  Onondagos ;  and  they  immediately 
put  themselves  into  an  attitude  for  intercepting  their  enemies. 

Governor  De  CaUieres  had  supposed  that  by  the  afi^r  at  Tonihata,  the  Iroquois 
were  sufficientiy  humbled  for  the  present,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  re- 

Sirded  as  capable  of  any  considerable  undertaking ;  but  he  soon  discovered 
e  error  of  his  judgment ;  for  60  friendly  Indians,  having  arrived  at  Montreal 
to  trade,  reported  mat  the  wav  was  clear,  but  requested  a  guard  when  they 
returned.  This  was  granted  them.  5.  Michd  volunteered  upon  this  service, 
and  put  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  De  la  Gtmerayey  90  men.  He  had  for 
his  two  ensigns,  M.  Le  JVe^mere,  oldest  son  of  the  Sieur  Haidy  and  his  broth- 
er. Having  arrived  at  a  place  called  the  Long  Falls,  on  Ottovray 'River, 
some  marched  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  v^hile  others  endeavored  to  efifect 
the  passage  of  the  fidls  in  Uie  boats.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  this 
business,  when  the  warriors  of  BlcuMcMt^  firom  an  ambush,  fired  upon  them, 
put  the  60  Indians  to  flight,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  the  French.  They 
then  rushed  upon  them  with  such  fury  that  little  time  was  allowed  for  resist- 
ance, and  they  fled  to  their  boats  for  safety ;  but  in  their  hurry  they  over- 
turned them,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.  Among  these  were  &  Michd 
and  the  two  Haida.  La  Gtmtraye  and  a  few  soldiers  only  escaped.*  jBIooI- 
kdU^a  force  on  this  occasion  was  computed  at  140  men. 

Some  time  now  passed  without  hearing  fix>m  Black-kdOej  but  on  15  July, 
1608,  he  fell  upon  the  Island  of  Montr^  as  has  already  been  recordeSL 

•  C(0<aIaiMjs,(i.IM,)  that  bat  four  escaped  in  aU. 
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Faities  of  Boldiera  collected  and  went  in  pinuit,  overtook  the  rear  of  the 
Indians,  kiUed  10  men,  and  retook  many  jpnsonera. 

Some  days  after  this,  as  the  Sieur  De  Luiignan  was  passing  near  the  blee 
of  Richelieu,  BladtrkettU  fell  upon  his  party,  killed  him,  and  put  his  men  to 
flight  We  hear  nothinff  more  of  great  moment  of  this  ftmous  chie^  until 
the  year  1697,  in  which  ne  was  treacherously  murdered.  He  appears  at  tfais 
period  to  have  concluded  upon  making  peace  with  the  French,  and  messen- 
Aers  had  been  despatched  to  Quebec  upon  that  design.  In  Uie  mean  time 
he  was  huntinj^  in  the  neighborhood  orCatarocouy,  where  the  French  had 
a  garrison,  which  was  then  commanded  b^  Captain  Gremerowe,  before  men- 
tioned, to  whom  he  ^ye  notice  that  negotiations  were  on  foot  Notwith- 
standing, 34  Algonqums,  in  the  French  mterest,  were  suffered  to  go  and 
surprise  BlaekrkMt  and  his  40  hunters,  who  were  not  far  from  Catarocouy, 
at  a  place  named  ^uinU,  They  were  fallen  upon  at  a  time  when  they 
thouf^t  not  of  an  enemy,  and  about  half  of  them  were  slain,  among  whom 
was  MoekrkeUU ;  his  wiw  and  many  others  were  taken  prisoners.  * 

Adario,  KoimiAaoNK,  Sabtabxtsi,  and  Thz  Bat,  were  names  of  a  chief  of 
great  renown  among  tbe  Hurons.  The  tribe  to  which  he  originally  belonged 
was  called  the  Dinondadies  or  Tionnontati^  His  chmnacter,  as  drawn  by 
Ckmievoixj  is  as  follows:  *^  A  man  of  a  great  mind,  the  braTOst  of  the  brave, 
and  possessing  altogether  the  best  qualities  of  any  known  to  the  French  in 
Canada."    Of  what  we  are  about  to  relate  concerning  him,  we  have  already 

SVen  a  sketch,  which  being  defective  in  some  of  the  main  particulars,  it  was 
ought  best  to  add  another  version  of  it  in  this  place. 

It  was  with  no  snudl  difficulty  that  the  FVencn  had  encaged  him  in  their 
cause.  While  on  a  visit  to  the  governor,  in  1688,  he  had  passed  his  word 
that  he  would  make  war  on  his  detested  enemies,  the  Iroouois,  and  soon 
after  departed  for  Michilimakinak,  with  a  chosen  band  of  his  Uurons,  resolv- 
ed to  distinguish  himself  by  some  signal  exploit  In  his  way  he  passed  by 
Catarocouv.  At  this  place,  he  learned,  to  his  surprise,  that  a  negotiation 
was  already  on  foot  between  the  French  and  Iroquois,  and  was  at  ue  same 
time  informed  by  the  officer  in  command  there,  mat  he  would  infinitely  dis- 
oblice  If.  De  Denonmlkj  if  he  should  conmiit  the  least  hostility  upon  any  of 
the  Lnoquois,  who  was  immediately  to  receive  their  ambassadors  at  Montreal, 
together  with  hostages  fi^m  all  the  cantons. 

Kondiaronk  concmed  his  surprise,  and  although  now  convinced  that  the 
French  would  sacrifice  him  and  his  allies,  yet  he  made  no  complaint,  and 
left  the  place  as  though  to  return  to  his  own  country.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
conceived  the  design  of  intercepting  the  Iroauois  ambassadors  and  hostages, 
than  he  set  out  upon  it  Having  placed  nis  men  in  ambush  at  Famine 
Creek,  he  had  waited  but  few  oiays  when  they  arrived.  As  they  were 
descending  the  /^reek  in  their  canoes,  MariiPs  warriors  fired  upon  them, 
killed  several,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners. 

The  celebrated  DEKAmsoBA,  or,  as  the  French  called  him,  Ttgam$ortn8j 
of  Onondaffo,  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  and  was  among  the  prisoners. 
He  demanded  of  Marioj  how  it  happened  that  he  could  be  ignorant  that  he 
was  an  ambassador  to  their  common  father,  and  of  his  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  peace.  The  subtle  chief  completely  subdued  his  irritable 
and  indignant  passions,  by  expressing  far  greater  surprise  than  DekanUora 
himself;  protesting  that  me  French  were  the  whole  cause  of  what  had 
happened,  for  that  they  had  sent  him  to  surprise  his  party,  and  had  assured 
him  that  he  could  do  it  with  ease,  as  their  numbers  were  sinall ;  and,  to  drive 
suspicions  firom  the  mind  of  Dekanitora  and  his  people,  set  them  all  at 
liberty,  but  one,  who  was  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  the  Hurons  that  was 
killed.    At  parting,  Adario  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

*<  Go^  my  brethron,  I  untie  your  bonds,  and  send  you  home  again,  thouf^ 
our  nations  be  at  war.  Ihe  French  governor  has  made  me  commit  so  black 
an  action,  that  I  shall  never  be  easy  f3ler  it,  till  tbe  Five  Nations  have  taken 
lull  revenge.'' 

Some  report  that,  after  capturing  Befamtaora,  Mario  returned  to  Kadank* 


*  This  is  aceofdiiif  to  the  text  of  ChaHapfx, 
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'kui,  or  "Cktarocouy,  and  that,  being  asked  by  the  French  ^m  whence  he 
caine,  said,  *^  IVom  ptvenHng  peacer  *  They  did  not  at  first  comprehend  his 
meaning,  but  soon  after,  6ne  of  his  prisoners,  that  escaped,  gave  them  the 
histoiy  of  the  affiiir. 

But  for  yfhat  followed,  the  character  of  Mario  would  stand  well  among 
warriors. '  He  sacrificed  his  only  prisoner,  which  completed  this  act  of  tbe 
tragedy ;  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  carry  out  his  deep-laid  stratagem. 

That  the  Iroquois  should  have  no  chance  to  believe  tbe  French  innocent 
of  the  blood  at  the  River  Famine,  which  they  had  used  great  endeavors  to 
effibct,  by  sending  emissaries  among  them,  Mario  went  with  his  prisoner 
immediately  to  Michillmakinak,  and  delivered  him  to  M.  He  ^  Z>immlffjfe, 
the  commander  of  that  post,  who  as  yet  had  had  no  knowledge  of  any  nego- 
tiation between  the  Ltiquois  and  his  superiors.  Whereupon  he  forthwith 
caused  the  pooi'  prisoner  to  be  put  to  death.  Tlie  news  of  this  affair,  the 
eunniiig  chief  caused  to  be  made  known  among  the  cantons,  by  an  old 
captive  ne  had  held  a  long  time  in  bondage  at  his  village,  whom  he  novr  set 
at  liberty  for  this  purpose. 

Hie  catastrophes  that  belbn  the  French  not  long  after,  and  the  sufibring 
they  endured,  are  almost  without  a  parallel,  f 

About  1200  of  the  chief  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  landed  upon  liie 
bland  of  Montreal,  35  August,  1689,  wlule  the  French  were  in  perfect  secu- 
rity, burnt  their  houses,  sacked  their  plantations,  and  slew  a  vast  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  English  accounts  say  a  thousand  persons  perished, 
but  this  number  vms  no  doubt  fitr  greater  than  the  truth.  In  October  fol- 
lowing they  attacked  the  island  agam  with  nearly  equal  success.  These 
horrid  disasters  tiirew  the  whole  countir  into  die  utmost  consternation,  in 
which  the  fort  at  Lake  Ontario  was  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  and  as  soon 
possessed  by  the  Indians.  Here,  among  other  things  of  great  value  to  them, 
te  barrels  of  gunpowder  fell  into  their  hands.  Nothing  now  saved  the 
French  from  an  entire  extermination  but  the  ignorance  of  their  enemies  in 
the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places. 

Mario  finally  died  at  peace  with  the  French,  and  almost  in  the  act  of  con- 
duding  it  He  had  accompanied  the  heads  of  several  tribes  to  Montreal,  in 
1701,  to  hold  a  treaty,  and,  on  the  1  Aueust,  (^at  beinffthe  first  day  of  public 
eouncils,)  Mario  found  himself  seized  by  sickness.  Every  thing  veas  done 
to  relieve  him,  (*<.as  the  governor  general,^  says  Charlevoix,  **  rested  his  prin- 
eipal  hope  of  success  in  the  treaty,  upon  him,")  but  without  avail ;  being 
carried  to  lHotel  Dieu,  he  died  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following  night  At 
his  funeral  t  the  greatest  display  was  made,  and  nothinjj^  was  omKted  wfaid) 
ootild  inspire  the  Indians  nresent  vrith  a  conviction  of^the  great  reqpeet  in 
which  he  was  held.    On  Ids  tomb-stone  were  engraved  these  words, 

*  **  U  r^poTvHi  qt^il  ven&U  de  Uur  la  paix ;  et  qt^il  qfoiUa,  nous  vemms  comment  Omomlki» 
M  Hrara  de  cetU  Moire." 

t  Few  would  wish  to  read,  in  Gogliafa,  the  craeltiea  at  the  saving  of  Montreal:  Uie  ae- 
eoont  of  theiD,  we  acree  with  Dr.  Holm ks,  "  is  too  horrid  to  traaslaie/' — "  Mt  Ircmxreai 
tmd  le  mond  mdormtf  ei  ils  commencerent  pew  matsacrer  tout  let  hommet ;  enttdte  Us  ndreid 
k/eu  aux  maiiont.    Par-lh  tout  ceux,  ^  y  Hoient  resits,  tomberent  entre  mains  de  ces  sou- 


nagetf  et  ettuuerent  tout  ce  que  lajureur  peut  httpirtr  h  det  barbaret.  Jit  la  pouasereni 
k  det  ex^f  aont  onne  let  aooit  pat  encore  cru  capaMet*  lit  oworirent  U  tern  des  ft 
tmoeinlrtf  pour  en  arroeher  le  JruU,  m^eliet  portoient,  ilt  mxrent  det  Cf^ont  UnA  nmmt  k  la 
hroehCf  it  eontraigvirent  let  meret  de  let  toumer  pour  let  /aire  rdtir.  ut  invcnterenl  quantHi 
d^autret  tuppUcet  mouis,  et  SOO  personnes  de  tout  fye  et  de  tout  tcxe  perirent  amsi  en  momt 
fune  heure  dant  let  pUtt  qffreux  tourment,  Cela  Jmt,  Pennemi  t'aproeha  Jutqu^h  tme  Huf  dt 
fo  vUle,/aitaHt  par  tout  let  mhnet  ravagety  H  exeriant  let  mlmet  cruautet^  et  qnand  iU  Jureid 
latdecet  horreurt;  ilt  Jirent  SOO  pntonmert,  qu*Ut  tmmimrent  dam  Jmr  oiUttgeo,  -mk  ib 
hthHtterent» 

t  "  Le  leDdemain  on  fit  aes  funerailles,  qui  eurent  quelque  chose  de  maenaifiqae  et  de  sio- 
fwier.  M.  de  8t.  Our«,  premier  capitaiDe,  marcboit  d'abord  k  la  tite  de  60  soldals  sons  les 
armes.  Seize  sfu^rriers  Huroos,  v^tus  de  longues  robes  de  castor,  le  visage  pctnt  en  nov, 
et  le  fiisil  sous  fe  bras,  suivotent,  marchant  quatre  k  quatre.  Le  clergfe  venoH  aprte,  et  ak 
4hafr  de  guerre  portoient  le  cercueil,  qui  ^it  eouvert  d'un  poele  seiii6  de  flenn,  snr  lequd 
il  y  avoit  un  chapeau  avee  on  plumet,  uo  hausse-col  et  une  ^p^.  ^  Les  freres  ei  les  eBtaaf 
dn  d^fiint  Moient  derriere^  accompagn^  de  tous  les  chefs  des  natioiA,  et  M.  de  *'  ''  "" 
goavafnenr  de  la  ville,  qui  menoit  madame  de  Cfumpignff,  fennoit  la  marelia.'' 


.  IJ  IQQSKABET. 

«Cy  GIT  LE  RAT,  CHEF  HURON.'* 

Wlaeb  m  EnifikOk  h^  ^  ikre  Kea  ihe  lUa^  Hunma/'    Theenconu- 

1I1B8  passed  bf  the  French  upon  him  that  was  once  their  most  dreadecl 
enemy,  ase  onl^  equaUed  by  thoee  of  their  countrymen,  FonieneiU  and  J^ 
Jhom,  upon  their  favorite  eharaoteiw. 

His  body  was  a  ahert  time  expoaed  before  it  was  inteired,  dreaaed  in  the 
ttnifiMm  of  an  offieer.  with  his  arms  by  his  aide,  because  he  ranked  as  a 
captain,  at  the  time  or  his  death,  in  the  Frenoh  service. 

The  inteicoarae  of  jDeftanwom  with  the  French  and  English  was  long,  and 
trom  the  ftct  he  was  able,  for  much  of  the  time  during  their  wars,  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  both  nations,  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  possessed  some 
miU  in  the  arts  of  duplicity.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  Charievoix  in  1^^ 
at  which  tkne  he,  with  four  other  ambassadors,  riaiCed  Montreal  upon  a 
peace  e^iedidon.  He  was  evrnpectod  of  insincerity  by  the  French,  and  no 
rebanoe  appears  to  haye  been  put  upon  has  pietensions.  Twelve  years  after, 
Co2tfen«aw  him,  and  dius  speaks  of  him :  ^Jkamtaora  had  for  many  yean 
the  greatest  reputation  among  the  FiTe  Nations  for  speaking,  and  was  sener- 
ally  employed  as  their  speaker,  in  tfaeir  negotiations  with  both  Fren<m  voiiL 
Engllah :  he  was  grown  old  when  I  saw  him,  and  heard  him  speak ;  he  had 
a  great  "fluen^  in  speaking,  and  a  graoefol  elocution,  that  would  have  pleaaed 
ki  any  part  of  the  world.  His  person  was  tall  and  well  made,  and  his  features, 
to  my  tmnking,  resembled  much  the  bustos  of  CiuroJ*  * 

If  he  were  an  old  sachem  in  1G94,  be  must  have  been  very  old  in  1736,  for 
m  this  yeiur  he  was  at  Albany  wiA  six  other  ambassadors,  where,  on  the  14 
September,  tbey  executed  an  agreement  with  the  English ;  the  conditions  of 
which  were  that  they  should  surrender  all  their  himtiuff-grounds  into  the 
Imids  of  Coorakhoo,  as  they  called  the  King  of  Englanc^  *^  to  be  protected 
and  defended  by  his  siud  majesty,  hia  heirs  and  successors,  to  and  for  the 
usK  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  the  said  three  Nations."  These  had  before  been 
enumerated,  as  foUows:  *^  Kamakar^^kton  and  ShanvnUaromot^  Sinvkke 
sachems ;  CHtsoghkortt,  Dekamaorte  and  »4e7^cuaraU,  CArouas  sachems ;  Rady- 
dkadorodon  and  Sadageenagktiej  Onondaoo  sachems."  f 

€%arlev<nx  was  un3>le  to  ascertain  the  time  of  DtkeadaorcHa  death,  although 
he  learned  that  it  happened  at  the  Falls  of  St  Louis.  Under  date  1698,  be 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  him,  Owwuhoari  and  Garakatdkil,  Iroquob  Christians, 
whom  Dfkaniaora  had  employed  secretly  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  that 
nation ;  but  knew  not,  as  to  his  Christianity,  he  said,  at  that  time ;  but  was 
certain  that  he  had  professed  it    He  probably  died  about  173Q. 

We  will  go  a  little  back  in  this  place,  to  notice  a  chief  of  the  Adurondak^ 
of  whom  the  most  extraordinaiy  stories  are  told ;  even  those  oi  JadcAhe-giamir 
kUkr  are  but  litde  more  incredible.  And  even  though  Father  Cftcmvour 
was  familiar  with  them,  yet  he  deemed  them  as  fiction,  it  will  be  imagined, 
from  his  not  relating  them  in  his  minute  history.  The  name  of  PEISKARET 
was,  for  sundry  years  previous  to  1646,  terrible  to  the  enemies  of  the  Adiron- 
daks.  This  nation,  when  Canada  was  settled  by  the  French,  in  1603,  resided 
about  300  miles  to  the  westward  of  Three  Rivers.  How  long  they  had  been 
at  war  with  the  Iroquois  at  this  time,  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  continued 
tmtil  the  death  of  Peiakcaret  in  1646,  though  with  interruption  and  various 
success;  but  with  this  chief  perished  all  opposition,  ana  the  Adirondaks 
figured  no  more  as  a  nation. 

As  we  have  put  the  reader  upon  his  guard,  about  receiving  the  huge  storieB 
about  Peiakard  with  too  much  confidence,  it  will  be  expected  at  our  hands, 
perhaps,  that  we  ^ve  a  sample  of  them,  as  it  may  be  said,  *<  possibly  they 
are  true."  We  might  have  done  this  without  thus  premising,  as  others  have 
done,  upon  the  authority  of  CbUdi,  (an  author  of  small  value,  comparatively 
•peakkiff.)    His  relation  proceeds : — 

^An^dian  named  nduard  was  at  this  thnet  one  of  the  captains  of 


*  HiitfivBNATioss.L  106, 

t  Oovwnor  Thuma*  Fowntd^  AdRiiiiistratioo  of  the  Brilah  Colonies,  i.  238,  t99. 
i  lie  meatieiM  bo  particular  time,  but  that  of  the  iettlemeBt  of  CaaMy  b  1603 1  hat 
lioie  daring  the  war  of  whieh  we  have  spoken  must  be  uadertiood. 
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gnatest  fame  amonjr  the  Adirondaclui ;  this  bold  man,  vdth  four  other  cap- 
tains, set  out  for  Irois  Riyi^res  in  one  canoe,  each  of  them  bein^  pro- 
Tided  with  three  muskets,  wliich  they  loaded  with  two  bullets  apiece,  joinei 
with  a  small  chain  ten  inches  Ions;.  They  met  with  five  canoes  in  Sond 
River,  each  having  10  men  of  the  Five  Nations  on  board.  Puikard  sad  hii 
ciqptains,  as  soon  as  those  of  the  Five  Nations  drew  near,  preteoMled  to  gm 
themselves  up  for  lost,  and  sung  their  death-song,  then  suddenly  fired  apon 
the  canoes,  which  they  repeated  with  the  arms  that  lay  ready  loaded,  and 
tore  those  birch  vessels  betwixt  wind  and  water.*  The  men  of  the  Fife 
Nations  were  so  surprised,  that  they  tumbled  out  of  their  canoes,  and  gave 
Pi$kard  and  his  companions  the  opportunity  of  knockinc  as  many  of  them 
on  the  head  as  they  pleased,  and  saving  the  others,  to  feed  their  revenm, 
which  they  did  by  burning  them  alive  with  the  most  cruel  tormentBL  Thia, 
however,  vrss  so  far  fi*om  dutting  Pitkarefs  revenge,  that  it  seemed  rather  to 
give  a  keener  edge  to  it ;  lor  he  soon  after  undertook  another  enteipiise,  in 
which  none  of  his  countrymen  durst  accompany  him.  He  was  well  aoquaioted 
with  the  country  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  set  out  about  the  time  the  snow  be- 
gan to  melt,  with  the  precaution  of  putting  the  hinder  part  of  his  snow-ahoea 
ibrward,  that  if  any  should  happen  upon  hu  footsteps^  they  might  think  he  iraa 
gone  the  contrary  way ;  and  mr  fUnher  security,  went  along  the  ridges  and 
hurh  grounds,  where  the  snow  was  melted,  that  his  track  ought  be  often  kat 
When  he  came  near  one  of  the  villages  of  the  Five  Nations,  he  hid  himself 
till  night,  and  then  entered  a  cabin,  while  every  body  was  &st  sflleop  murdered 
the  whole  ftmily,  and  carried  their  scalps  into  his  lurking-place.  Tlie  next  dajr 
the  people  of  the  village  searched  for  the  murderer  in  vain.  The  foUowing 
night  he  murdered  all  he  found  in  another  cabin.  The  inhabitants  next  day 
searched  likewise  in  vain  for  the  murderer:  but  the  third  night  a  watch  wu 
kept  in  every  house.  Pwftoref,  in  the  night,  bundled  up  the  scalps  he  had 
talcen  the  two  former  nights,  to  cairv,  as  the  proof  of  his  victory,  and  then 
stole  privately  fix>m  house  to  house^  till  at  last  tie  found  an  Indian  noddiDg, 
who  was  upon  the  watch  in  one  of^  the  houses :  he  knocked  this  man  on  IM 
head ;  but  as  this  alarmed  the  rest,  he  vras  forced  immediately  to  fly.  He  waa, 
however,  under  no  great  concern  firom  the  pursuit,  being  more  swift  of  foot 
than  any  Indian  then  living.  He  let  his  pursuerB  come  near  him  from  tune 
to  time,  and  then  would  dart  from  them.  This  he  did  with  design  to  tire  them 
out,  with  the  hopes  of  overtaking  him.  As  it  began  to  grow  dansy  he  hid  him- 
self and  his  pursuers  stopped  to  rest  They  not  being  apprehensive  of  any 
danger  fix)m  a  single  man,  soon  fell  adeep ;  and  the  bold  JPMard  obeernn; 
this,  knocked  them  all  on  the  head,  and' carried  aymj  their  scalps  with  the 
rest  Such  stories  as  these,"  continues  Odden^  ''are  told  among  the  Indiana, 
as  extraordinary  instances  of  the  courage  and  conduct  of  their  captains.'' 

Before  this,  as  we  apprehend,  though  related  aftervtrards  by  this  authori 
were  the  great  expeditions  of  the  Iroquois  a^nst  the  Adirondaks.  The 
French  took  part  vrith  the  latter  Gcom  the  beginning,  and  when  Chamfim 
visited  the  country,  he  joined  a  party  of  them,  and  went  against  the  IroquoiB» 
and,  with  the  aid  of  his  fire-arms,  overcame  them  in  a  battle  near  Lake  Cor- 
lar,  which  was  henceforth  called  Lake  Champlain.  Two  hundred  Iroquois 
were  in  this  fight,  and  the  French  kept  themselves  concealed,  until,  it  b^an, 
then  rushed  forward,  and  immediiuely  put  the  Iroquois  to  flight  This  waa 
the  first  time  they  had  seen  the  effects  of  guns.    Ijiis  afiair  was  in  1611. 

Finally,  the  Iroquois,  having  grovm  conscious  of  their  strength,  felt  con- 
fident that,  if  they  could  prevent  the  French  from  aswisting  them,  they  oould 
withstand  them.    Therefore,  they  pretended  to  be  well  affected  towarda 
their  religion,  and  requested  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  among  theni. 
This  was  done  without  delay.    Their  real  olgect  was  soon  apparent;  ihr 
:likey  treated  the  Jesuit  missionaries  only  as  hostages,  and  this  was  the  meana 
.  of  making  them  stand  neutral  while  they  carried  on  their  war  with  the  Adi- 
:  rondaks  and  Quatoghies  or  Hurons,  whom  they  soon  after  defeated  ''in  a 
f  dreadful  battle  fought  within  two  leagues  of  Quebeck." 

llSfais  esqpedition  turned  out  so  much  to  their  advantage,  ^  the  Five  NatioQi 


'*  ffOm  author  of  MtHan  Tales  has  copied* this  closely,  hot  gives  no  eradil.    3Uif,B> 
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nnre  out,  that  they  intended  next  winter  *  to  ^ntSX  the  gOTernor.  of  Ceneda 
tneae  viuts  are  aiwavB  made  with  much  show.  Under  this  pretence  they 
gaxhered  together  1000  or  1200  men.  Their  outBOouts  met  with  Pukard  near 
Nieolet  River,  and  still  pretending  a  friendly  yiat  to  the  goremor  of  Canada, 
ae  their  only  design,  he  told  them,  that  the  Adux>ndacks  were  divided  into 
rviro  bodies,  one  of  which  hunted  on  the  north  side  of  6t.  Lawrence  Riyer  at 
"Wabmake,  three  leagues  above  Trois  Rivieres,  and  the  other  at  Nieolet.  Aa 
soon  as  they  had  sained  this  information,  they  killed  hun,  and  returned 
i^th  his  head  to  the  army.  The  Five  Nations  divided  likewise  into  two 
bodies :  they  surprised  the  Adirondacks,  in  both  places,  and  in  both  cut  them 
in  pieces." 

This  account  is  more  circumstantial  than  that  given  by  CluaUwnXy  but,  as 
y^e  have  seen,  would  have  been  without  any  value,  but  for  his  chronology. 
He  states  that,  by  their  previous  conduct,  the  Mohawks  had  reason  to  expect, 
that  all  the  neighboring  nations  would  join  to  oppose  them,  and  that  they 
aent  out  parties  to  observe  what  was  passing  among  them ;  that  one  of  these 
aeouts  met  PtiAaitt  alone,  but  dared  not  attack  him ;  being  persuaded  he 
ivould  kill  at  least  half  of  them,  as  he  bad  often  done  before.  They  there- 
lore  accosted  him  as  a  friend,  while  some  came  up  behind  him,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart. 

But  for  the  French,  the  Iroquois  had  now  been  complete  masters  of 
all  the  northern  and  western  regions ;  and  some  have  observed,  that  had 
they  known  the  weakness  of  those  white  neighbors,  at  the  time  they  over- 
came the  Algonquins,  near  Quebec,  they  might  easily  have  cleared  the 
countiy  of  them  also. 

We  will  close  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  visit  of  five  Iroquoifl 
ehiels  to  England  The  English  in  America  had  supposed  that  if  they 
eouUL  convmce  the  Indian  nations  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  their 
mother  country,  they  should  be  able  to  detach  them  forever  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French.  To  accomplish  this  otnect,  these  chiefii  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  the  voyage.  They  visited  the  court  of  Queen  Anmt  in 
the  year  1710.  None  of  the  American  historians  seem  to  have  known  the 
names  of  these  chiefs,  or,  if  thev  did,  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  transmit 
them.  Smithy  in  his  history  of  New  York,  mentions  the  fiict  of  their  havinff 
▼iaited  England,  and  gives  the  speech  which  thev  made  to  the  ^ueen,  and 
flays  it  is  preserved  **  in  (Hdmixofi}*  perhaps  in  the  3d  edition  of  his  British 
CifPiax  in  AMsaiCAyf  as  nothing  of  the  kmd  is  found  in  lus  histoiy  of  Eng- 
hmd,  although  he  records  the  circumstance,  and  ill-naturedly  enough  too. 
We  tlunk  he  would  hardly  have  done  even  this,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ridi- 
culing the  fiiends  of  the  queen.  The  following  is  all  that  he  says  of  them  4 
**  Throe  weeks  after  the  batde  of  Sarragossa  was  fouffht  by  General  Skmhope^ 
whose  victory  made  way  for  the  march  to  Madrid,  the  news  of  the  victory 
was  brought  to  the  queen  by  Ck>lonel  Harriaony  the  15  September,  O.  S.,  at 
which  time  the  High-churcb  rabble  were  pelting  General  SUuihopt?s  proxy^ 
and  knocking  down  his  fliends  at  the  Westminster  election.  However,  ior 
the  successes  in  Spain,  and  for  the  taking  of  Doway,  Bethune  and  Aire,  by 
the  duke  of  Martborovgh  in  Flanders,  there  was  a  thanksgiving-day  appointeiL 
which  the  queen  solemnized  in  St  James's  chapeL  To  have  gone  as  usual 
U»  St  Paul's,  and  there  to  have  had  Te  Deum  sung  on  that  oecasion,  would 
have  shown  too  much  countenance  to  thoee  brave  and  victorious  English 
Ijenerals,  who  were  fighting  her  battles  abroad,  while  High-church  was  plot> 
tmg,  and  railing,  and  addressing  against  them  at  home.  l%e  earryinff  of 
teir$  Indian  cSsaques  about  in  the  queen's  coaches,  was  all  the  triumpn  of 
the  Harleian  administration;  they  were  called  Idngs,  and  clothed,  by  tiia 


*  No  oae  ean  lell  when  next  wimler  wbm,  that  if,  wlial  rtnr  it  wat  id,  by  any  omuMctinB  ia 
CddenfB  tut  3  he  if  lo  ezeeediiigly  looee  withiegard  to  datee  \  bat,  aeeordi^g  to  Chminaix, 
Hwaf  iBld46. 

f  The  fint  editioo  (which  I  potseff )  waf  priated  ia  1706. 

t  Hitt.  EnHimi,  ii.  AOL    (Fol.  hotOo^YtSb.) 

I  He  savf  jwe,  a  few  liaefl  ooward,  ia  hif  nfoal  raodom  node  of  espreefioB,  fuppoaiiiff  it  aS 
the  same,  doobileflt.  at  he  vtaa  md^f  eamiierhig  bidiam!  It  will  be  feea  that  lire  was  tba  rad 
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pb^hoive  tailor,  HkB  oter  lEiiff»<irdM  th«MM^tk#f  ^rei^  eeoAieitod' fir 
Btt£enoe  b]r  Sir  CharkB  CotUm§  tliera  Witf  li  ipaeeh  madiB  Ibr  Aeiii,  o^ 
ii«clutig  omitled  to  do  honor  to  dioio  five  mottn^luv  wlioae  preaenee  dfici  so 
nmeb  honor  to  the  new  ministiy ;  which  itie  latter  oeemed  to  bo  eztremely 
fond  of,  and  deftayed  all  dieir  expenaes  during  thdr  stay  here.  They  were 
the  eaptaino  of  the  four  nations^  TFive  Nation^  in  leagw  with  die  ftfegiiah 
at  New  Toik  and  New  England,  and  came  in  person  to  treat  of  unitteia 
concerning  trade  with  the  lord94M>mniiflsk>nerB  of  plantationa ;  as  aleo  o£  an 
enterprise  against  the  French,  and  their  confederate  Indians  in  thoee  parts.* 

Sir  Ridiard  Stede  mentions  these  chiefr  in  his  Tktler  of  May  13,  171Q, 
and  MMwa  makes  them  the  subject  of  a  number  of  the  Spectatt^  the 
next  year,  at  a  suggestion  of  Dean  Swtft*  Neither  of  these  jpapers^  how- 
ever, contain  many  fiu^ts  respecting  them.  In  the  former  it  is  mentioned 
that  one  of  them  was  taken  sickf  at  the  house  where  they  were  accpouno- 
dated  during  their  stay  in  London,  and  they  all  received  great  kindness  and 
attention  from  their  host,  which,  on  their  departure,  was  the  cause  of  their 
honoring  him  widi  a  name  of  distinction ;  which  was  Cadaroqm,  and  sig- 
nified **!%«  gbrongett  foH  in  their  cmmty,^  In  speaking  of  their  residence, 
Mr.  iSfeefe  says,  ^Thev  were  placed  in  a  handsome  apartment  at  an  uphol- 
Bier's  in  King-street,  Covent-garden."  There  were  fine  portmilB  of  each  of 
them  punted  at  the  time,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Bntirii  Museum.  { 

The  best  and  most  methodical  account  ^  these  chiefk  was  puUishod  in 
the  great  annual  history  by  Mr.  BoyerA  and  ftmn  which  we  esrti^aet  as  firih>w8 1 
«On  the  19  April  Te  Tee  Men  Ho  Oa  Prow,  and  iSh  Ga  Yeem  C^  P^nJk 
3\m,  of  the  Maquas ;  Blow  Oh  Kbam,  and  Oh  Nke  YeaUi  Tim  JVb  Aoia,  I  of 
the  river  sachem,ir  and  the  Ganajoh-hc»«  sachem,**  four  kincs,  or  ehieft  or  the 
Six  Nations  ft  in  the  West  Indies,  tt  which  lie  between  New  Enfflaiid,and 
New  France,  or  Canada :  who  lately  came  over  with  tiie  West  udia  Mneff 
and  were  cloathed  and  entertiuned  at  tfao  queens  expense,  had  a  pnUio 
audience  of  her  majesty  at  the  palace  of  St  Jbmei,  being  eondueted  tnilher 
in  two  of  her  majesty's  coaches  by  Sir  Choviee  CoitUrdj  master  of  the  eer»- 
monies,  and  introduced  by  the  duke  of  Skreuf9h^ryy  lord  chamberlaia.  Thev 
made  a  speech  by  their  intrepreter,  which  Migor  Pidgeon,  who  wns  one  of 
the  officers  that  came  with  them,  read  in  Ei^lish  to  her  majesty,  being  as 
follows: — 

^  Great  Queen — ^We  have  undertaken  a  lonf  and  tedious  voyase,  which 
none  of  our  predeceseorB  §§  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  underue.  The 
motive  that  induced  us  was,  that  we  might  see  our  great  queen,  and  relalo 
to  her  thoee  things  we  diouf^fat  absolutely  necessarv,*for  the  good  of  her,  and 
us,  her  allies,  on  the  odier  side  the  great  water.    We  doubt  not  but  our        ^ 


**  '<  I  intended  to  have  written  a  book  on  thai  mMeet.  I  believe  he  [Addhenlhm  meaA  it 
A 11  in  one  paper^and  all  the  under  hints  there  are nune too."  8mf^9  LeUer  U  Mn,  Jtkmmm, 
doled  London,  28  April,  IHI. 

t  TbU  wa0  probaoly  the  one  thai  died,  of  whom  Kahh  m  Us  tinveb  in  Anericay  i.  tUV 
auikes  mention ;  thougii  I  do  not  find  a  record  of  it  in  any  periodieal  of  that  day. 

1  Notes  to  the  Speetatcr,  ed.  in  8  vols.  8vo.    London,  1789. 

f  "  The  Annals  of  Qneen  Ann^s  Rei^,  Year  the  IX.  for  ITIO,**  tS9^I91.  TUs  ii  m 
work  eoBC^in|f  a  most  valuable  fond  of  ui^tmatioa,  and  is,  with  its  eontianatiea,  a  lastiag 
moiHunent  to  its  -learned  pabKsfaer ;  his  being  diaiased  iate  the  Boaeiad  ia  oae  of  Pope^ 
freaks  notwiihslaadiaff. 

I  We  have  these  names  in  the  Tatler,  spelt  Tee  Tee  Neen  tfo  Ga  Row,  &  Gm  Yealk  Rm 
Odh  Tan,  B  Tow  Oh  Koam,  exAHoNec  YeOi  Ta»  No  Rom. 

f  R  is  dHSenlt  to  eenceive  what  is  meant  by  Afosr  htdkam  from  aiaay  of  oar  sNNlietaf  it 
the  Appendor  lo  J^ermnie  NbUo,  J08,  they  an  eaHed  River  Indiana,  or  MoUckaaden^ 
"  who  bad  their  dwellings  between  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hadson's  river,  from  die 
Kittatinny  ridge  down  to  the  Rarilon."  « The  '*  Mobiecons  "  were  another  tribe  about  the 
ishoidg  and  month  of  the  Hndson. 

**  Probably  the  chief  of  Canmobara. 

ft  Query.  If,  according  to  Coiden  and  others,  the  Tnscaroras  did  not  jom  Om  IfaqHii 
until  1712,  and  until  that  time  these  were  called  the  FYve  Nations,  bow  come*  it  Ikat  Unjwum 
known  b  England  by  the  name  ofSix  Natism  m  ITlOf 

J  No  one  can  be  misTed  by  this  error,  any  more  than  an  Bhglhinuai  would  be  bgr  bcim 
that  London  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Momtaina. 
M  None  of  the  Su  Nations,  mnst  be  understood.  ' 
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Iws  lM0ii  ioq.ii>int»i  wit)i  our  Imig  and  tedioat  mr,  in  GfiqpiiuitiQn. 
■«  ehildmn,  against  lier  eaemies  the  French:  and  ibaX  we  nave  been 
«w  a  fCiOiig  wall  for  their  lecunQrf  even  to  the  loss  of  our  best  metiu    The. 
truth  of  iwch  our  brother  ^jitiier^  Colonel  [Peter]  iSe&t^Ier,  and  Anadq^m- 
jOMCv  Golonel  JVfeMfon*  can  testi^ ;  they  having  all  our  juroposals  m  writing, 
W«  weie  mightily  rejoiced  when  we  heard  by  AMdagQxjfmx^  that  our  great 
qu0ea:had  resolved  to  send  an  arnqr  to  reduce  Canada ;  from  whose  mouth 
TVB  lOttdily  embraced  our  great  queen's  instructions :  and  in  token  of  our 
friendship,  we  hung  up  the  kettle,  and  took  up  the  hatchet ;  and  with  one 
consent  joined  our  brother  Quofer^  and  Anaaagcsrymt^  in  making  prepara- 
tions oa  this  side  the  lake,  by  building  forts,  store-house%  canoes  and  bat- 
teauac;  whilst .^uiKiiaMa,  Colonel  Vdck,  at  the  same  time,  raised  an  army  at 
Boston,  of  which  we  were  infoi*med  by  our  ambassadors,  whozii  we  sent 
tbitber  for  that  purpose.    We  waoted  long  in  expectation  of  the  fleet  from 
Kngiand,  to  join  Anaduma^  to  go  against  Quebec  by  sea,  whilst  Anada^ivi^ 
jtna,  QiMeier»  and  we,  went  to  rort  Royal  b^  land;  but  at  last  we  were  t^ld, 
that  our  great  queen,  by  some  important  affiur,  was  pravented  in  her  desim 
fiftr  that  season.    This  nude  us  extreme  sonow^  lest  the  French,  wSo 
lutiierto  had  dreaded  us»  should  now  think  us  unable  to  make  war  against 
tlMiBb    The  redittction  of  Canada  is  of  sucb  wei|^  that  after  the  eflecting 
thoreof,  we  sbottld  have  free   hunting,  and  a  great  trade  with  our.  great 
qnaen'a  childr^a ;  and  as  a  token,  of  the  sincerity  of  the  fo  Nations,  we  do 
bai^  ia  the  aane  of  all,  present  our  great  qqeen  with  the  belts  of  wampum. 
Wanaad  aoCingB  tcr  our  great  quee%  atsie  than  the  necessity  we  really  laJbor 
oadar  obliges  u%  that  in  case  our  grMt  queea  should  not  be  mindfld  of  us» 
we  must,  vnth  our  fiunilies,  forsake  our  country,  and  seek  other  habitaiiiens, 
or  stand  neuter ;  either  of  which  will  be  much  affainst   our  inclinations. 
Since  we  have  been  in  alliance  with  our  great  queen^  children,  we  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  Savior  of  the  world ;  and  have  often  been  impor- 
tuned l^  the  Trench,  both  bj  the  insinuations  of  their  priests,  anci  by 
|»resents,  to  come  over  to  their  mterest,  but  have  always  esteemed  them  men 
of  fiJaahood;  but  if  our  great  queen  vrill  be  pleased  to  send  ever  soma 
peraons  to  iastracc  us».  they  shall,  find  a  most  hearty  welcame*    We  now 
e&Me,  vrith  hooes  of  our  great  queen's  ftvor,  and  leave  it  to  Iwr  most  gnuious 
consideration.^ 

We  cannot  but  respond  amen  to  Mr.  OlAaueti's  opinion  of  this  speeeb, 
namely,  that  it  was  made /or  mstead  of  6y  the  ehiets ;  still  we  thoi^ht  it 
proper  to  j^rint  it,  and  that  by  so  doing  we  should  give  satisftction  to  more 
than  by  withholding  it.  Our  account  next  proceeds :  ^  On  Friday,  &e  21 
April,  the  four  Indian  princes  went  to  see  Dr.  FlameUad^s  house,  and  mathe- 
■utical  instniments.  m  Qreenvrich  Park ;  after  which  they  were  nobly 
tiaated  by  some  of  tne  lords  commisdoners  of  the  admiralty,  in  one  of  her 
nuQBsty^  yachts.  They  staid  about  a  fortnight  longer  in  London,  where  tfaey 
were  entertained  by  several  persons  of  disdnction,  particularly  by  the  duke 
o(f  Ohnond^  who  regaled  them  likewise  with  a  review  *  of  the  four  troops  of 
Kfi^-^guBids :  and  having  seen  all  the  curiosities  in  and  about  this  metropolia 
thev  went  down  to  Portsmouth,  through  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor,  ana 
embarked  on  board  the  Dragon,  one  of  her  mnestfs  ships,  Captain  MarffoL 
commodore,  together  with  Colonel  EraneU  JVicAo/am,  eommander-in-chief 
of  the  Ibrces  designed  for  an  expedition  in  America.  On  the  8  IM^ay, 
the  Dragon  and  Falmouth  sailed  from  Spithead,  having  under  convoy  about 
18  anil,  oonsistiag  of  merchantmen,  a  bomb-ship^  and  tender,  and  sevenU 
transports^  with  fiitish  officers,  a  regiment  of  marines,  provisions  and  stores 
of  war ;  and  oa  the  15  July  arrived  at  Boston  in  New  England." 

Little  is  to  be  gathered  from  Smiih^s  history  of  New  Yoric  relative  to 
tfaooe  sachems,  m  gives  a  speech  which  they  made  to  the  queen,  but 
it  ia  a  neagr^  abrid^oaent  of  less  than  half  of  the   one  above,  ana  the 


*  Aad  tiie  ehieft  nade  a  speech  m  relnnu  bat  our  author  makai  thii  note  upon  it: 
**Jli,U*  The  iDeeeh  whicii  was  said  to  have  Seen  made  by  tbm,  on  that  oceation,  to  tlm 
ddbe  of  OmoM,  is  sporioiis. ' 
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mit  11  omittod  entirely.  '^'Hia  airiyal  of  the  five  BaefaeniB  m  Kngimd 
made  a  great  bruit  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  Hie  mob  followed 
wherever  they  went,  and  small  cutB  of  them  were  sold  among  the  people."  * 

The  main  object  of  their  visit  to  England  was  not,  nor,  in  the  nature  of 
thhigs,  could  it  be  ef^ted.  I  mean  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
them.  Even  these  very  sachems,  who,  according  to  the  stories  of  that  day, 
requested  to  have  missionaries  settled  with  them,  were  among  the  first  to 
neglect  them  when  setded  among  them.f  <*  It  might  have  been  imagined,* 
says  the  author  just  cited, "  the  sachems,  those  petty  kings,  who  were  in 
Enjfland  in  the  late  Queen's  time,  should  have  been  so  strongly  afiected  with 
seemg  the  grandeur,  pleasure,  and  plenty  of  this  nation,  that  viiien  they  came 
to  their  own  countnes,  they  would  have  tried  to  reduce  their  people  to  a 
polite  life ;  vrould  have  employed  their  whole  power  to  expel  that  rude  bar- 
tMrism,  and  introduce  arts^  manners,  and  religion :  but  the  contrary  hai^fwn* 
ed;  ther  sunk  themselves  into  their  old  brutal  life,  and  though  they  Ind 
seen  this  great  city,  [London,]  when  they  came  to  their  own  woodsy  they 
were  all  savages  again." 

There  cannot  m  a  wider  dj£ference  than  the  two  nations,  English  and 
fVench,  make  in  their  accounts  of  the  original  condition,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Iroquois.  While  the  writers  of  the  former  described  them  aa 
the  most  barbarous  cruel,  and  bloody,  those  of  the  latter  pcHrtray  them  in 
enviable  colors.  This  difference  seems  to  have  entirely  arisen  fiom  the 
different  relation  of  the  two  nations  to  them.  That  they  were  cniel  and 
barbarous  to  their  enemies  is  agreed  by  both,  and  it  unfertunately  happened 
that  the  Enidiih  vrere  generally  theur  enenues^  until  the  reduction  of  uanadnt 

inirea 
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Takaitt  vras  a  name  much  in  print,  fifty  years  since,  but  of  what  nation 
or  country,  or  whether  applied  to  an  imaginary  or  real  personage,  by  any  ac* 
count  accompanying  it  no  one  could  determine.  The  truth  rejecting  this 
has  at  length  come  to  liffht 

He  was  a  Delaware  cnie^  of  similar  renown  to  the  Bashiha  of  Kemiebeck, 
and  A*angMtfftemel  of  Massachusetts:  and  we  infer  fit)m  Oabrid  ThomofJt 
that  possiMT  he  might  have  been  alive  as  late  as  1^0  or  1690.  He  wrote 
the  name  Tememf, 

Mr.  HeekeweUuTy  in  his  Historical  Account  of  tbb  Ihdiak  Natiors,  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  this  chief  and  Tadeuskund.  He  spells  the  name  Tamanad 
The  dificiutv  of  gaining  infermation  of  deceasea  individuals  amoiur  the 
Indians  is  well  known  to  those  conversant  with  their  history.  Mr.  fleefce- 
wddar  sa^rs,  **  No  white  man  who  regards  their  feelings,  will  introduce  saeh 
subjects  in  conversation  with  them.**    This  reluctance  to  qpeak  of  the  de- 

^ ^ _^ 

'  *  Hist.  New  York,  Itt.  ed.  4to.  Loodon,  179T.  Beuitifiil  fulMensUi  portniit  of  foar  of 
these  chiefs  were  done  in  mezzotinto  at  the  time  they  were  in  Ennand,  but  they  ware  loiY 
•inee  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I  possen  the  best  set  of  them  wbichl  have  ever  aeea.  Tliey 
•re  Qsoallv  found  in  black  frames,  and  are  about  20  inches  in  height  by  IS  in  bresMllk.  Tte 
portrait  of  the  one  that  died  was  not  probably  taken,  which  accounts  for  our  having  bat  tons. 

t  HuNPHasT's  Historical  Account  Soc.  for  Prop.  Gospel,  909, 810. 

t  "  Who  rosided  there  [in  Peonsylvania] about  ISyears,^'  and  who  published  **  AnIBstork' 
el  and  Oeograpkical  Account  of  Pa.  and  W,  Jereey/*  IXmo.  London,  1638. 
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parted  he  attributes  to ''the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  some  of  the 
most  beloved  and  esteemed  personages  among  them,  since  the  Europeans 
came  among  them.'*  It  is  believed,  however,  that  it  had  a  more  remote  ori- 
gin. The  same  author  continues,  **  All  we  know  of  Tamened  is,  that  he  was 
an  ancient  Delaware  chief;  who  never  had  his  equal."  * 

It  is  said  that  when,  about  1776,  Colonel  George  Morgan^  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  visited  the  western  Indians  by  direction  of  congress,  the  Delawares  con- 
ferred on  him  the  name  of  Tamanu^  ^  in  honor  and  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  chie^  and  as  the  greatest  mark  of  respect  which  they  could  show  to 
that  gentleman,  who  they  Sjaid  had  the  same  address,  afSibility  and  meekness 
as  their  honored  chief."  f  .     . 

"^  The  fame  of  this  great  man  extended  even  among  the  whites,  who  fabri- 
cated numerous  legends  respectins  him,  which  I  never  heard,  however, 
from  the  mouth  of  an  Indian,  and  therefore  believe  to  be  fabulous.  In  the 
revolutionary  war,  his  enthusiastic  admirers  dubbed  him  a  saint,  and  he  was 
established  under  the  name  of  Sl  TcmmawL  the  patron  saint  of  America. 
His  name  was  inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his  festival  celebrated  on  the 
firat  day  of  May  in  every  year.  On  that  day  a  numerous  society  of  his  vota- 
ries walked  together  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  their 
hats  decorated  with  bucks'  tails,  and  proceeded  to  a  handsome  rural  place 
out  of  town,  which  they  called  the  wigwam ;  where^  after  a  long  teak  or 
Indian  speech  had  been  delivered,  and  the  calumet  or  peace  and  triendship 
had  been  duly  smoked,  they  spent  the  day  in  festivitv  and  mirth.  After  din- 
ner, Indian  dances  were  performed  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  wigwam,  the 
calumet  was  acain  smoked,  and  the  company  separated." 

It  was  not  tin  some  years  after  the  peace  that  these  yearly  doings  were 
broken  up,  which  would  doubtless  have  lasted  loneer  but  for  the  misfortune 
of  the  owner  of  the  ground  where  they  were  hel£  Since  that  time  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  perhaps  other  places,  have  had  their  Tomumy  socie- 
ties, Tamany  halls,  &c.  &c  In  their  meetings  these  societies  make  but 
an  odd  figure  in  imitating  the  Indian  manner  of  doing  business,  as  well  as  in 
appropriating  their  names  upon  one  another. 

Among  the  multitude  of  i>oems  and  odes  to  Tomoity,  the  foUowinff  is 
selected  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  acts  said  to  have  been  achieved  by 

him: — 

''  Immortal  Tamomyf  of  Indian  race, 

Great  in  the  field  and  foremost  in  the  chase ; 

No  puny  saint  was  he,  with  fasting  pale ; 

He  climbed  the  mountain,  and  he  swept  the  vale, 

Rushed  through  the  torrent  with  unequalled  might; 

Tour  ancient  saints  would  tremble  at  the  si^t  j 

Cauffat  the  swift  boar  and  swifter  deer  with  ease, 

And  woriced  a  thousand  miracles  like  these. 

To  public  views  he  added  private  ends. 

Ana  loved  his  country  most,  and  next  his  friends ;  ^  . 

With  courage  long  he  strove  to  ward  the  blow  j 

(Courace  we  all  respect  ev'n  in  a  foe ;) 

And  when  each  efibrt  he  in  vain  had  tried, 

Kindled  the  flame  in  which  he  bravel  v  died ! 

To  Tamamy  let  the  ftiU  horn  go  rouno ; 

His  fame  let  every  honest  tongue  resound  ; 

With  him  let  every  generous  patriot  vie, 
.  To  live  in  freedom  or  with  honor  die/'t 

We  are  next  to  speak  of  a  chieij  concerning  whom  much  inquiry  has  been 
made  firom  several  consideradons.    We  mean 

ShikdiimiMy  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Logcau  He  was  a  Cavuga  sachem, 
and  styled  by  Mr.  Loskid,^  ^  first  magistrate  and  head  chief  of  all  the  Iroquois 
Indians  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  as  far  as  Onondaga 

He  is  the  same  often  mentioned  by  (Mdeny^  under  the  names  Shukeakmof. 

'  *    '     y,  and  Shkk  CaUany^  and  occupies  a  place  next  the  fiimous  GnfioMO- 


*  Some  wQI  doubtless  imagine  that  this  was  knowing  a  good  deal. 

t  Heckewelder.  ut  tupra,         X  Carei/'t  Museum,  v.  loi         «  Hiti.  MUtUmi,  B.  119. 

I  /fif<.JVMiVation«,u.  §7,69,75,77, 85. 
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kgo.  His  resideiice  was  at  Conestoga  in  PennaylvaDia.  He  wbs  present  at  a 
great  council  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1742,  with  91  other  chiefi^  counaellon 
and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  consult  about  the  encroachments  of  some 
of  the  Delawares  upon  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  as  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  CcmoMaakgo,  That  he  was  a  man  of  much  consequence 
amonff  the  Five  Nations  wilTappear  from  the  &ct,  that  CanoMoUgo  repeated  a 
speecn  of  his  to  Governor  Thomas^  when  the  assault  upon  WiUiam  ffM 
was  inquired  into,  ^  whereby  his  [the  said  ^8^$]  jaw-bone  was  broke,  and 
lus  life  greatlv  endangered  by  an  unknown  Indian."  This  took  place  upon 
the  disputed  lands  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  ^  CcauusaJUgo  repeating  the 
message  delivered  to  the  Six  Nations  hyShickcdlcanjf,  in  the  year  ly40,  with  a 
strinj^  of  wampum,  said  in  answer :  'The  8ix  Nations  had  noade  diligent 
inqmnr  into  the  afiair,  and  had  found  out  the  Indian  who  had  committed  the 
&ct ;  he  lived  near  Asopus,  [i£sopus,J  and  had  been  examined  and  severely 
reproved;  and  they  hoped,  as  irUl%am  WM  was  recovered,  the  governor 
would  not  e3q)ect  any  nuther  punishment,  and  therefore  they  returned  the 
stnne  of  vnunpum  received  from  their  hrediren,  by  the  hand  of  Shickcalaaafj 
in  token  that  mey  had  fullv  complied  v^th  their  request'  " 

When  Count  Zinzendorff  founder  of  the  sect  called  Moravians,  visited  this 
country,  in  1742,  he  had  an  interview  with  this  chief  at  ShamokiD.  Conrad 
Weider  was  present,  and  ShikeUiimus  inquired  with  great  anxiety  the  cause  of 
the  count's  visit.  Wnser  told  him  ^tnat  he  was  a  messenger  of  the  living 
God,  sent  to  preach  grace  and  mercy ;"  to  which  he  answered,  '^he  was  glad 
that  such  a  messenger  came  to  instruct  his  nation." 

While  in  the  exercise  of  lus  pious  labors,  Ztnzemibr/*  very  narrowly  escaped 
assassination ;  and,  to  illustrate  the  force  of  superstition  upon  untutored  minds, 
it  will  be  proper  to  relate  the  circumstance.  Havinff  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wyommg,  the  Indians  could  not  believe  that  ne  had  come  solely  for 
their  benefit,  but  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  real  object  was  the  ac- 
quisition of  land ;  and  they  therefore  resolved  to  put  him  to  death.  On  a  cool 
evening  La  September,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  tent,  upon  a  bundle  of  weeds, 
which  was  his  bed,  the  appointed  assassins  approached  his  frail  mansion. 
He  had  a  small  fire,  and  was  writing  at  the  tune ;  and  nothioff  prevented  the 
easy  execution  of  their  commission.  A  blanket,  suspended  by  the  comers, 
formed  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  as  the  Indians  drew  this  a  little  aside,  they 
beheld  a  large  rattlesnake  which  the  fire  had  driven  from  his  covert,  laying 
near  the  venerable  man,  but  was  not  seen  by  him ;  beinf  too  deeply  engaged 
in  his  subject  to  notice  him  or  the  more  dangerous  Eidians.  llie  raole- 
snake  being  an  animal  they  feared  and  respected  as  a  kind  of  Manito,  and 
seeing  it  in  company  with  tne  stranger,  they  doubted  not  of  his  divine  origin 
also,  and  at  once  shrunk  fix>m  their  object,  and  returned  to  report  what  they 
had  seen  to  their  brethren  in  their  village.*  He  was  now  received  by  the 
Shawane^  and  a  mission  was  begun  amon^  them. 

Skikellimus  was  a  great  friend  of  the  missionaries,  and  his  death  was  a 
severe  loss  to  them.  He  died  at  his  own  residence  in  Shamokin,  in  1749. 
We  have  already  named  the  chief  proper  to  be  proceeded  with,  on  finishing 
our  account  of  &lakeUimu8, 

C AN ASSATEGO,  a  chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Onondago. 
In  1742,  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  Delawares  and  the  goveminent 
of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  a  tract  of  land  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  The 
English  claimed  it  by  right  of  prior  purchase,  and  the  Dela\^ares  persisted  in 
their  claim,  and  threatened  to  use  rorce  unless  it  should  be  ^ven  ujp  by  the 
whites.  This  tribe  of  the  Delawares  were  subject  to  the  Six  Nations,  and 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  deputies  to  them  to  notify  them  of  the 
trouble,  that  they  might  interfere  and  {prevent  war.  It  was  on  thia  occasion 
that  Canaswtego  appwed  in  Philadelphia  with  230  warriors.  He  obaerved 
to  the  governor,  ^  that  they  saw  the  Delawares  had  been  an  unruly  people, 
and  were  altogether  in  the  wrong ;  that  they  had  concluded  to  remove  theIl^ 
and  oblige  them  to  go  over  the  river  Delaware,  and  quit  all  claim  to  any 
lands  on  this  side  for  the  future,  since  they  had  received  pay  for  them,  and 

•  Cbapmak's  Hist  yfy<xtmg,» to tL 
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it.  is  gone  through  th^  guts  long  ago.  They  deserred,  he  said,  to  he  taken 
by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  shaken  severely,  till  they  recovered  their  senses, 
and  became  sober ;  that  he  had  seen  with  lus  own  eyes  a  deed  signed  by  nine 
of  their  ancestors,  above  fifly  years  ago,  for  this  very  land,  and  a  release 
signed  not  many  years  since,  by  some  of  themselves,  and  chiefs  yet  living, 

iand  then  present,)  to  the  number  of  15  and  upwards ;  but  how  came  you 
addressing  himself  to  the  Delawares  present)  to  take  upon  you  to  sell  land 
at  all  ?  We  conquered  you ;  we  made  women  of  you ;  you  know  vou  are 
MTomen ;  and  can  no  more  sell  land  than  women ;  nor  is  it  fit  you  should  have 
the  power  of  selling  lands,  since  you  would  abuse  it  This  land  you  claim 
is  i^ooe  through  your  ^ts;  you  have  been  furnished  with  clothes,  meat  and 
dnnk,  by  the  Roods  paid  you  for  it,  and  now  you  want  it  agaiOf  like  children 
as  you  are.  But  wmit  makes  vou  sell  lands  in  the  dark  ?  Did  you  ever  tett 
us  that  you  had  sold  this  land  ?  Did  we  ever  receive  any  part,  even  the  value 
of  a  pipe  shank,  from  you  for  it  ?  You  have  told  us  a  blind  stoiy,  that  you 
sent  a  messenger  to  us,  to  Lnform  us  of  the  sale ;  but  he  never  came  amongst 
us,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  anything  about  it  This  is  acting  in  the  dark,  and 
very  different  from  the  conduct  our  Six  Nations  observe  in  the  sales  of  land. 
On  such  occasions  they  give  public  notice,  and  invite  all  the  Indians  of  their 
united  nations,  and  give  them  all  a  share  of  the  presents  they  receive  for 
tiieir  kinds. 

**  This  is  the  behavior  of  the  wise  united  nations.  But  we  find  you  are 
none  of  our  blood ;  you  act  a  dishoaest  part,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other 
matters ;  your  ears  are  ever  open  to  shmderous  reports  about  your  brethren. 
For  all  these  reasons,  toe  charge  you  to  remove  intUmUy ;  we  donH  gwe  you  libofiu 
to  Odnk  abatd  it  You  are  women."  They  dared  not  disobey  mis  conunand, 
and  soon  after  removed,  some  to  Wyoming  and  Sharnqkin,  and  some  to  the 
Ohio.* 

When  CaiMUMt^fipp  was  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1744,  holding  a 
talk  f  about  their  aSairs  with  the  governor,  he  was  informed  that  the  English 
had  beaten  the  French  in  some  important  batde.  *<  Well,"  said  he,  <*  if  that 
be  the  case,  you  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  rum  fix>m  them,  and  can 
afford  to  give  us  some,  that  we  mav  rejoice  with  you."  Accordingly,  a  giam 
was  serv^  round  to  each,  which  the^  called  a  Ffeneh  giau.  | 

Dr.  IhmkHn  tells  us  a  verv  interestmg  story  of  Canauaiego,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  the  old  chief  tell  another.  In  speaking  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Indians,  the  doctor  says,  <*  The  same  hospitality,  esteemed  among 
them  as  a  principal  virtue,  is  practised  by  private  persons ;  of  which  Conrad 
Waiter,  our  interpreter,  save  me  the  foUowmg  instances.  He  had  been  natu- 
ralized amoiw  tne  Six  Nations,  and  spoke  well  the  Mohawk  language.  In 
going  througn  the  Indian  country,  to  carry  a  message  firom  our  governor  to 
tne  council  at  Onondago,  he  called  at  the  habitation  of  CanoMcSegOf  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  embraced  him,  spread  fiirs  fbr  him  to  sit  on,  placed  before 
him  some  boiled  beans,  and  venison,  and  mixed  some  rum  and  water  for  his 
drink.  When  he  was  weUrefireshed,.  and  bad  lit  his  pipe,  CoaoMot^  benm 
to  converse  with  him ;  asked  how  he  had  fiired  the  many  years  smce  they 
had  seen  each  other;  whence  he  then  came ;  what  occasioned  the  journey, 
&c  Conrad  answered  all  his  questions ;  and  When  the  discourse  began  to 
flag,  the  Indian,  to  continue  it,  said, '  Conrad,  you  have  lived  long  among  the 
white  people,  and  know  something  of  their  customs :  I  have  been  sometimes 
at  Albany,  and  have  observed,  that  once  in  seven  days  they  shut  up  their 
ahope,  and  assemble  in  the  great  house  $  tell  me  what  that  is  for ;  what  do 
they  do  there  ? '  <  They  meet  there,'  sajs  Conrad, '  to  hear  and  learn  ffood 
things.'  <  I  do  not  doubt,'  says  the  Indian,  <  that  they  tell  you  so ;  they  nave 
told  me  the  same  j  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  and  I  will  tell  you 
snj  reasona  I  went  lately  to  Albany,  to  sell  my  wins,  and  buy  bkmkets, 
knives,  powder,  rum,  &c    You  know  1  used  generally  to  deal  with  Hum 

•  Colden  and  Qordonft  Histories. 

t  The  minutes  of  the  conference  taken  at  the  time  by  fflAoai  MarefU,  occupies  90  pages  in 
Ibe  CM.  Mau.  HUL  8oe,  viL  to). 
t  Coldaet  Hist  Five  Nations,  u.  14S. 
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Hanmm;  but  I  was  a  tittle  incliDed  this  time  to  try  some  other  merchantSL 
However,  I  called  first  upon  Hans,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  give  lor 
beaver.  He  said  he  could  not  give  more  than  four  shillings  a  pound ;  but, 
■ays  he,  I  cannot  talk  on  business  now ;  this  is  the  day  when  we  meet  together 
to  learn  good  things,  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting.  So  I  thought  to  myself 
ttnce  I  cannot  do  any  business  to-day,  I  may  as  well  go  to  the  meeting  too, 
and  I  went  with  him.  There  stood  up  a  man  in  black,  and  began  to  talk 
to  the  people  very  angrily ;  I  did  not  understand  what  he  said,  but  perceiving 
that  he  looked  much  at  me,  and  at  Hanson,  I  imagined  that  he  was  angry  at 
seeing  me  there ;  so  I  went  out,  sat  down  near  the  house,  struck  fire,  ancf  lit 
my  pipe,  waiting  till  the  meetins  should  break  up.  I  thought  too  that  the 
man  had  mentioned  something  of  beaver,  and  suspected  it  miffht  be  the  sub- 
ject of  their  meeting.  So  when  they  came  out,  I  accostea  my  merchant 
'Well,  Hans^  says  1,  *I  hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  more  than  4s;.  a 
pound.'  '  No,'  says  he,  ^  I  cannot  give  so  much,  I  cannot  give  more  than  three 
shillings  and  sixpence.'  I  then  spoke  to  several  other  dealers,  but  the^  all  sung 
the  same  song, — three  and  sixpence,  three  and  sixpence.  This  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  my  suspicion  was  right;  and  that  whatever  they  pretended  of  meet- 
in^  to  learn  good  things,  the  purpose  was  to  consult  how  to  cheat  Indians  in  the 

8 nee  of  beaver.  Consider  but  a  little,  Conrad,  and  you  must  be  of  my  opinion. 
fthey  met  so  often  to  learn  good  thinffs,  they  would  certainly  have  learned 
some  before  this  time.  But  they  are  stDl  ignorant  You  know  our  practice. 
If  a  white  man,  in  travelling  through  our  country,  enters  one  of  our  cabins, 
we  all  treat  him  as  I  do  you;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet;  we  warm  him  if  he  is 
cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drink,  that  he  may  allay  his  thirst  and  hunger; 
and  we  spread  soft  furs  fo^  him  to  rest  and  sleep  on ;  we  demand  nothing  in 
return,  nut  if  I  go  into  a  white  man's  house  at  Albany,  and  ask  for  victuals  and 
drink,  they  say,  Get  out,  you  Indian  dog.  You  see  they  have  not  yet  learned 
those  little  good  things  that  we  need  no  meetings  to  be  instructed  in,  because 
our  mothers  taught  them  to  us  when  we  were  children ;  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  their  meetings  should  be,  as  they  say,  for  any  such  purpose,  or  have 
any  such  effect:  they  are  only  to  contrive  uie 'cheating  of  Indians  in  die  price 
of  beaver.'"* 

The  missionary  Frederic  Post,  in  his  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  Indians 
on  the  Ohio,  in  1758,  mentions  a  son  of  Canassatego,  whom  he  calls  Hans 
Jacob. 

We  are  not  to  look  into  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  succession  of 
Indian  wars,  although  there  have  been  some  homd  murders  and  enormities 
committed  among  the  whites  and  Indiana    For  about  70  years,  their  historic 

?age  is  very  clear  of  such  records,  namely,  from  1682,  the  arrival  of  William 
*enn,  until  the  French  war  of  1755. 

And  we  will  here  record  the  proceedings  of  WUUam  Penn,  on  his  taking 
possession  of  his  lands  upon  the  Delaware,  so  fiir  as  they  are  connected  with 
our  Indian  history. 
Humanity  being  a  prominent  feature  in  every  Quaker  who  lives  up  to  his 

Srofession,  we  are  to  expect  a  display  of  it  in  that  of  Penh ;  and  happily  we 
o  not  find  ourselves  disappointed.  The  force  of  his  example  was  such,  that, 
for  many  years,  his  followers  practised  the  art  of  peacemakinff ;  and  hence  no 
wars  occurred,  as  we  have  already  observed ;  but  as  the  enlightened  mind 
of  Penn  carried  his  acts  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries,  they  acting  without  the  true  principle  which  goyemed 
him,  soon  forgot  its  importance,  and  pursued  a  different  course,  which  brought 
the  evils  of  war  and  dissolution. 

WUliam  Penn  had  confirmed  to  him  the  country  since  bearing  his  name, 
by  a  royal  charter,  aUd  having  sent  over  a  small  colony  to  take  possession 
of  it  in  1681,  followed  himself  the  next  year.  His  first  care  on  his  arrival  was 
to  establish  a  lasting  fiiendship  with  the  Indians.  This  he  effected  by  tiie 
greatest  possible  care  in  rendenng  them  strict  justice  and  great  kindness,  and 
above  all  by  purchasing  the  country  of  them,  and  paying  them  to  their  con- 

*  The  editors  of  the  valuable  Encyclopedia  Perthentis  have  thought  this  anecdote  worthy  a 
plaee  in  that  work,  (i.  661) 
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tent  for  it  Petttt  landed  at  what  is  now  Newcamle,  24  October,  and  soon  began 
to  exchange  goods  for  lands  with  the  Indians.  Bv  this  intercoorse  he  learned 
their  ianguafe,*  and  thus  qualified  himself  to  render  them  justice  in  all  cases. 

The  fint  rormed  treaty  entered  into  between  Penn  and  the  Indians  was 
made  in  Dec.  1682,  and  took  place  almost  two  miles  above  what  is  now 
Chestnut  Street,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  present  township 
of  KeDsingtOD,  under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  an  elm-tree,  aged  at  that 
time  155  years,  as  since  ascertained.t  A  small  cubical  marble  monument 
now  marks  the  spot,  which,  with  the  adjacent  neighborhood,  in  the  days  of 
Penn,  was  called  Shakamaxon.  A  street  perpetuates  this  name,  not  far  dis- 
tant, which  runs  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  river.  The  little  monument  of  which 
ive  have  made  mention,  was  almost  invisible  fi'om  piles  of  rubbish,  when 
visited  by  the  writer  in  April,  1834.| 

In  reference  to  Penn's  Treaty,  so  often  the  subject  of  prose  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, VoUaxrt  has  in  his  peculiar  vein  observed,  that  it  was  the  only  on^ 
made  without  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  which  had  not  been  broken.^ 

An  admirable  painting  of  this  treaty,  by  Shr  Bef^amin  Wttif  has  oftsn  been 
sketched  upon  copper,  and  impressions  circulated  in  various  works ;  there  is, 
however,  in  all  of^  them,  a  very  glaring  want  of  taste  or  judgment,  arisinff 
probably  firom  a  &lse  notion  of  uie  pamter,  which  is  the  appearance  of 
nandsome  houses  in  the  back-ground.  There  is  one  of  the  best  sketches  of 
an  Indian  treaty  piunted  upon  the  sign  of  an  inn  in  Beach  Street,  near  the  old 
treaty  ground,  which  I  have  seen. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  Indians  remembered  Penn  so  long,  and  so  affection- 
ately, for  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  perform  the  engagements  of  others, 
who  puiposely  set  out  upon  wronging  them.  Iq  a  speech  which  a  chief  of 
the  Six  Nations  made  at  a  conference,  at  Lancaster,  in  June,  1744,  he  gives 
Che  following  narrative  of  one  ofPenn^s  generous  acts  in  these  words : — 

*^  When  our  brother  Oiutf,  a  great  wmle  ago,  came  to  Albany  to  buy  the 
Snaquehannah  lands  of  us,  our  brother  the  governor  of  N.  York,  who,  as  we 
flcqppose,  had  not  a  good  understanding  wiu  our  brother  Oiutf,  advised  us 
not  to  sell  him  any  mnd,  for  he  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  and  pretending 
to  be  our  friend,  he  advised  us,  in  order  to  prevent  Ona8%  or  any  other  per- 
aons,  imposing  on  us,  and  that  we  might  alwavs  have  our  land  when  we 
ivanted  it,  to  put  it  into  his  hands ;  and  he  told  us  he  would  keep  it  for  our 
use,  and  never  open  his  hands,  but  keep  them  close  shut,  and  not  part  with 
any  of  it,  but  at  our  request  Accordingly  we  trusted  him,  and  put  our  lands 
into  his  hands,  and  charged  him  to  keep  them  safe  for  our  use.  But  some 
time  after  he  went  to  England,  and  earned  our  land  with  him,  and  there  sold 
It  to  our  brother  Onas  for  a  lar^e  sum  of  money.  And  when  at  the  instance 
of  our  brother  Onas  we  were  mmded  to  sell  him  some  lands,  he  told  us  we  had 
sold  the  Susquehannah  lands  ahready  to  the  governor  of  N.  York,  and  that 
he  had  bought  them  firom  him  in  England ;  though  when  he  came  to  under- 
stand how  Sie  governor  of  N.  York  had  deceived  us,  he  very  generously  paid 
us  for  our  lands  over  again.'^JI 

There  were  several  chiefs  very  noted  about  this  period,  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  the  Moravian  Brethren.    Among  the  most  noted  was 

GLIKHIKAN,?  or  CStlftuafcem,**  <^an  eminent  captain  and  warrior,  counsel- 
lor and  speaker  of  the  Delaware  chief  [Pakanke]  in  Kaskaskunk."  It  is  said 
that  he  bad  disputed  with  the  French  Catholic  priests  in  Canada,  and  con- 

*  Hii  own  letter,  dated  the  year  following,  giving  an  account  of  the  eountry,  its  products, 
inliabitaats,  d&e.  Sic.  dated  16  August,  1683,  and  printed  in  Blome'9  Americaf  %. 

t  Holmoi's  Anaals.  i.  406.  The  old  elm  was  blown  down  by  a  tempest  in  1810,  and  was 
then  383  years  old.  lb.  Pieces  of  its  stump  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  along 
with  fragments  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  &c. 

I  I  was  lately  informed  by  Mr.  Jhtponeeau  of  Philadelphia,  that  some  importaot  errors  existed 
ia  the  printed  accounts  of  Permit  Treaty ,  and  he  showed  me  some  manuscripts  concerning  it 
which  be  had  lately  discovered,  and  was  preparing  to  have  them  printed  in  the  Hist  Colls,  of 
Pai^lvaaia. 

^  C7est  le  seal  traits  antra  ees  peuples  et  les  Chretiens  qui  n'ait  point  M  juri  et  qui  n'ait 
point  M  rompu.    (Euereij  vol.  fiv.  415,  ed.  of  1785,  in  91  vols.  ISmo. 

I  An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes,  iie.  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Shawaiiate  and  Delawaraa,  51. 

t  LoeUd.  —  Heekewetder, 
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founded  tiiem,  and  now  (1709)  mnAe  his  appoaxvnce  amooff  the  Uaifted 
Brethren  for  llie  purpose  of  achieving  a  like  victory;  but  as  uie  Bredmn'ii 
account  baa  it,  his  neart  fiifled  bun,  and  he  became  a  conrict  to  their  doctiine& 
In  1770,  he  quitted  Kaedcaskunk,  to  live  with  the  Bretfaren,.greatlv  agatoaC  die 
minds  of  bis  friends  and  his  chie£  This  occasioned  great  trouble,  and  aome 
endeavored  to  take  his  iiie.  Pakank^s  Bpeech  to  him  upon  the  occaaioQ  will 
be  seen  wh^i  we  come  to  the  account  or  that  chie£  At  the  time  of  his  bap- 
tism, (Sikkikan  received  the  name  of  baac. 

The  period  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  a  distressinff  time  for  tlie  Brethren 
and  those  Indians  who  had  adhered  to  their  cause.    War  parties  from  the 
hostile  tribes  were  continually  passing  and  repassing  their  settlements,  and 
often  in  the  most  suspicious  manner.    It  was  to  the  nunous  chief  Glikhikan 
that  they  owed  their  preservation  on  more  than  one  occasion.    'Hie  Indiaois 
about  the  lakes  sent  deputies  to  draw  the  Delawares  into  the  war  against  the 
Americans,  but  they  were  not  received  by  them.    Shortly  after,  in  the  year 
1777, 200  Huron  warriors,  with  HaHf-king  at  their  head,  approached  the  Mo- 
ravian settlement  of  Lichtenau,  in  their  way  to  attack  the  settlements  upon 
the  frontiers,  and  caused  rreat  consternation  among  the  Brethren ;  but  reeolr- 
ing  to  show  no  eigns  of  rear,  victuals  were  prepared  for  them,  and  sent  out 
by  some  of  the  Christian  Indians  to  meet  them.    The  reception  of  these  aent 
out  was  ftr  more  promising  than  was  anticipated,  and  soon  after  was  "  sent 
a  solemn  embassy  to  the  WLf-king  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Hurons."    Glai:&^ 
kan  was  at  the  head  of  this  embasefy,  and  die  following  is  his  nieecfa  to 
Hcdf'king: — ^ Uncle!     We,  your  cousins,  the  congregation  of  believing 
Indians  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenfauetten,  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  to  see 
and  speak  with  you.    We  cleanse  your  eyes  from  all  the  d«i8t,  and  .whatever 
the  wmd  may  have  carried  into  them,  that  you  may  see  your  cousin  wiA 
clear  eyes  and  a  serene  countenance.    We  cleanse  your  ears  and  hearts  firaat 
all  evil  reports  which  an  evil  wind  m&y  have  conveyed  into  vour  ean  and 
even  into  your  hearts  on  the  journey,  tliat  our  words  may  find  emranee  into 
your  ears  and  a  place  in  yoiv  heiuts.    [Ekre  a  itHng  iff  waawym  isas  jnv- 
tented  by  (Mikkikan,]    Uncle !  beur  the  words  of  the  oebeving  IndMuifl^  year 
cousins,  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten.    We  woidd  have  you  know,  tiiaC 
we  have  received  and  believed  in  the  word  of  God  for  90  years  and  upwards^ 
and  meet  daily  to  hear  it,  morning  and  evening.    You  must  also  know,  that 
we  have  our  teachers  dwelling  amongst  us,  who  instruct  us  and  our  children. 
By  this  word  of  God,  preached  to  us  by  our  teachers,  we  are  taught  to  keep 
peace  with  aU  men,  and  to  consider  them  as  friends ;  for  thus  God  has  oooft- 
manded  us,  and  therefore  we  are  lovers  of  peace.    These  oar  treachera  aie 
not  only  our  friends,  but  we  consider  and  love  them  as  our  own  fledi  and 
blood.    Now  as  we  are  your  coueui,  we  most  earnestly  heg  of  you,  iinclei 
that  you  also  would  consider  them  as  your  own  body,  and  as  your  oonsifl. 
We  and  they  make  but  one  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  separated,  and 
whatever  you  do  unto  them,  you  do  unto  us,  whether  it  lie  good  or  eviL** 
Then  several  fathoms  of  wampum  were  delivered.    Hcif-khug  received  this 
speech  with  attention,  and  said  it  had  penetrated  his  heart,  and  after  he  had 
consulted  with  his  captains,  he  spoke  as  follows  in  answer: — ^^Cousina!    I 
am  very  glad  and  fbel  great  satis&ction  that  you  have  cleansed  my  eyes^  ears 
and  heart  from  all  evil,  conveyed  into  me  by  the  wind  on  this  journey.    I  am 
upon  an  expedition  of  an  unnsual  Und;  for  I  am  a  warrior  and  aA  goin^  to 
war,  and  therefore  many  evil  things  and  evil  tiioughts  enter  *into  my  head, 
and  even  into  my  heart    But  thanks  to  my  €K)usin,  my  eyes  are  now  clear, 
so  that  I  can  behold  mj  cousin  with  a  serene  countenance.    I  rejoice,  that  I 
can  bear  my  cousins  with  open  ears,  and  take  their  words  to  heart"    He  then 
delivered  a  string  of  wampum,  and  after  repeating  the  part  of  GUkkUbmfw 
speech  relating  to  the  miasionariea,  proceeded :  **  Go  on  as  hitherto,  and  suffer  no 
one  to  molest  you.    Obey  your  teachers,  who  speak  nothing  but  good  unto 
you,  and  instruct  you  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  be  not  afhud  that  any  faann 
ahall  be  done  unto  them.    No  creature  shall  hurt  them.    Attend  to 
worship,  and  never  vund  other  affiiirs.    Indeed,  yon  see  QS  going  to 


Init  yea  nsay  remain  easv  and  quiet,  and  need  not  think  much  about  h^Scc^ 
This  was  rather  odd  talK  for  a  savage  warrior,  and  verily  it  seems  more  like 
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that  of  one  of  the  European  Brethren,  but  the  veracity  ofLoakid  ivill  not  be 
questioned. 

Some  time  after  this^  a  circumstance  occurred  ^ich  threw  GHkhikan  into 
much  trouble  and  danger.  A  band  of  Hiiron  warriora  seized  upon  the  mis- 
fliiMiariee  at  Salem  and  Gnadenhuetten,  and  confined  them,  and  did  much 
znischie£  Mkhad  JftmtTj  Dwoid  Zeuhergtr  and  John  HttkeaM/tr  were  the. 
Brethren  confined  at  this  time.  The  savages  next  pillaged  Schoenbrunn, 
fiom  whence  they  led  captive  the  missionary  Junman  and  wife,  and  the 
flisters  Zeisberger  and  Seiueman ;  and,  singing  the  death-song,  arrived  with 
them  at  Gna£nhuetten,  where  were  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  This  was 
September  4, 1781.  It  appears  that  the  fiunous  Captain  Pwe  was  amoii^  these 
warriors,  from  what  follow&  A  younff  Indian  woman,  who  acc(mipanied  the 
warriors,  was  much  moved  by  the  hard  treatment  of  the  Brethren,  and  in  the 
night  **  (bund  means  to  get  Capt  F^«  best  horse,  and  rode  off  Ml  speed  to 
Pittsburgh,  where  she  gave  an  account  of  the  situation  of  the  missiCnarieS 
and  their  congregations."  This  woman  was  related  to  QUkkikan ;  on  him, 
therefore,  they  determined  to  vent  their  wrath.  A  party  of  warriors  seized 
him  at  Salem,  and  brought  him  bound  to  Gnadenhuetten,  singing  the  d^nth^ 
song.  When  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  warriors,  great  commo- 
tion followed,  and  many  were  clamorous  that  he  should  be  at  once  cut  to 
piec^ ;  especially  the  Delawares,  who  could  not  fbrget  his  having  renounced 
his  nation  and  manner  of  living ;  here,  however,  Raff-king  interfered,  and 
prevented  his  being  killed  They  now  held  an  inquisitorial  examination 
upon  hitn,  which  terminated  in  a  proof  of  his  innocence,  and,  after  giving 
Tent  to  their  spleen  in  loading  him  with  the  worst  of  epithets  and  much  op- 
probrious langiiapie,  set  him  at  liberty. 

The  misBionaries  and  their  oonpegations  were  soon  at  liberty,  but  were 
obliged  to  emigrate,  as  they  coulil  have  no  rest  upon  the  Muskingum  any 
longer;  war  parties  continually  hovering  about  them,  rehiring  and  troublinff 
diem  in  various  ways.  They  went  diroutfh  the  wilderness  135  miles,  and 
settled  at  Sandusky,  leaving  their  beautiftu  cornfields  just  ready  to  harvest 
Tlieir  kwses  and  privations  vrere  immense.  Above  200  cattle  and  400  hoes, 
much  com  in  store,  beelde  300  acres  just  ripening,  were  amonf  the  spoils. 
**  A  troop  of  savages  commanded  by  English  ofiScers  escorted  them,  enclos- 
ing them  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  on  all  sides.'*  They  arrived  at  their 
place  of  destination  October  11,  and  here  were  left  by  Hudf-kxng  and  his 
warriors  without  any  instructions  or  orders. 

Many  believing  Indians  had  returned  to  G&iadenhuetten  and  the  adjacent 
places  m  1782.  Here,  on  8A  Mareh  of  this  year,  happened  the  most  dreadfiil 
massacre,  and  €^ikk£kan  was  among  the  victims.  JNinety-six  persons  vrere 
scalped  and  then  cut  to  pieces.  Besides  women,  there  were  34  children 
muraered  in  cold  blood.*    This  was  done  by  white  men ! 

Of  this  horrid  and  diabolical  murder  it  behoves  us  to  give  the  fiicts  more 
in  detaiL  The  month  of  February  of  the  year  1782,  having  been  veiy  ft  vor- 
able  to  war  parties,  it  was  improved  by  some  Sandusky  warriors,  and  some 
murders  were  committed  in  an  unlocked  for  moment  upon  the  firontien  of  the 
whites.  The  ftnuly  of  a  WUUam  WaUace^  consisting  of  his  wife  and  five  or 
six  children,  were  lulled,  and  one  John  Carpenter  f  vras  taken  prisoner.  These 
early  roovements  of  the  Indians  led  the  whites  to  conclude  that  they  were 
either  done  by  the  Momvians  at  Musidngum,  or  that  the  warriore  that  com- 
mitted the  murdere  were  quartered  among  them.}  Therefore,  without  ftirther 
information,  a  band  of  about  80  or  90  men  suddenlv  collectea  upon  the  firon- 
tier  of  Peniu^lvania,  and  each  man  having  provioed  himself  mtii  his  own 
arms,  ammumtion  and  provisions,  mostly  mounted  upon  horses,  set  out  under 
one  Colonel  Damd  ffUdamion  for  the  devoted  congregation  at  Gnadenhuetten. 
They  rettdeKVonsed  and  encamped  the  first  night  on  the  Mingo  Bottom,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River.$ 

*  I  kave  bMD  paftieulv  ia  aotidnf  Ihw  sAur,  ••  it  ii  sot  found  la  toeh  Mcteniively  eifea- 
btad  works  as  tte  American  AfmaU. 
t  He  aftarwvdt  made  bh  Mcap«  at  sreat  peril. 
X  JDlwUr^re'' Notes  eo  the  Indaa  Wan,  S«8,t49.  i  Ibid. 
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Meanwhile  Colonel  Gtbaon,  at  Pittsburgh,  underatanding  the  object  of  the 
crew  who  had  sone  forth  under  WUliamson,  despatched  messengers  to  alarm 
the  Christian  udians,  but  they  anrived  too  late.  However,  uiey  received 
timely  notice  fh)m  another  quarter,  but  their  trusting  to  their  innocence  to 
protect  them,  did  in  this  case  prove  a  fatal  error :  a  white  man,  who  had 
narrowly  escaped  from  the  hands  of  some  warriors,  warned  them  with  great 
'earnestness  to  fly  for  their  lives.  These  warriors,  who  had  <*  murdered  and 
impaled  a  woman  and  a  child,  not  ftr  from  the  Ohio,  arrived  soon  after  at 
Gnadenhuetten,"  where  they  expressed  their  well-grounded  fears  to  the  Chiis- 
tians,  that  a  party  of  white  people,  who  were  pursuing  them,  would  surely 
kill  them  alL*  All  these  warning  were  not  enough  to  shake  their  faith  in 
thejprotectinff  arm  of  their  own  mnocence. 

Tlie  second  day's  march  of  the  band  of  murderers,  brought  them  within 
one  mile  of  the  middle  Moravian  town,  where  they  again  encamped  for  the 
night  This  was  on  the  6th  day  of  March.  The  next  morning  the  party 
was  divided  into  three  equal  divisions,  "  one  of  which  was  to  cross  the  river 
about  a  mile  above  the  town ;  their  videttes  having  reported  that  there  vrere 
Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  other  party  WBfe  divided  into  three 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  to  take  a  circuit  in  the  woods,  and  reach  the  river 
a  little  distance  below  the  town,  on  the  west  side.  Another  division  was  to 
fiiU  into  the  middle  oi  the  town,  and  the  third  upon  its  upper  end.  When 
the  par^  designed  to  make  the  attack  on  the  west  side,  had  reached  the  river, 
they  found  no  boats  to  take  them  over ;  but  something  like  a  canoe  was  seen 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  river  was  high,  with  some  floating  ice.  A  yonn^ 
man  of  the  name  of  SUntghier  swam  the  river,  and  brought  over,  not  a  canoe,  but 
a  trough  designed  for  holding  sugar  water.  This  trough  could  carry  but  two 
men  at  a  time.  In  order  to  expedite  their  passage,  a  number  of  men  stripped 
off  their  clothes,  put  them  into  the  troueh,  together  with  their  guns,  and 
swam  by  its  sides,  holding  its  edces  with  their  hands.  When  about  16  had 
crossed  the  river,  t&e  two  centinels,  who  had  been  posted  in  adTance,**!  **iiiet 
young  SMbwik  in  the  woods,  fired  at  and  wounded  him  so  much  that  he 
could  not  escape.  He  then,  according  to  the  account  of  the  murdoneiB 
themselves,  bej^ged  for  his  life,  representing  that  he  was  SfMfOKh,  the  son  of 
a  white  Christian  man :  But  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  entreaties,  and  cut 
him  in  pieces  with  their  hatchets."  **  One  of  them  broke  one  of  his  arms  by 
a  shot.  A  shot  fivm  the  other  centinel  killed  him.  These  heroea  }  then  scalped 
and  tomahawked  him. 

<^By  this  time,  about  16  men  Ulid  got  over  the  river,  and  supposing  the  firing 
of  the  guns,  which  killed  Suibo$hy  would  lead  to  an  instant  discovery,  they 
sent  word  to  the  party  designed  to  attack  Uie  town  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  to  move  on  instantly,  which  they  did. 

^  In  the  mean  time,  the  small  party  which  had  crossed  the  river,  marched 
with  all  speed,  to  the  main  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Hero  they  found 
a  large  company  of  Indians  gathering  the  com,  which  they  had  left  in 
their  fields  tne  preceding  fall,  when  Uiev  removed  to  Sandusky.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  men  at  the  town,  they  professed  peace  and  cood  will  to  the 
Moravians,  and  informed  them  that  they  had  come  to  take  them  to  fort  Pitt, 
for  their  safety.  The  Indians  surrendered,  delivered  up  their  arms^  and  ap- 
peared highly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  their  removal,  and  beg^  with 
all  speed  to  prepare  food  for  the  white  men,  and  for  themselves  on  their 
journey. 

^  A  party  of  white  men  and  Indians  was  immediately  despatched  to  Salem, 
a  short  distance  firom  Ckiadenhuetten,  where  the  Indians  were  gathering  in 
theur  com,  to  bring  them  in  to  Onadenhuetten.  The  party  soon  arrived  with 
the  whole  number  of  the  Indians  firom  Salem.  In  the  mean  time  the  Indiana  at 
Gnadenhuetten  were  confined  in  two  houses  some  distance  apart,  and  placed 


*  LoiHel.  Hist  Moravians,  iii.  176. 

t  I  am  foilowiog  Doddridg^»  Narrative,  but  the  neit  <pioCalion  is  from  LoMd^  iii.  177, 
and  ihen  contmaes  Doddrid^  without  any  omission. 

t  My  author  does  not  italicize  this  wora,  but  be  doubtless  would,  if  he  were  to  give  mm  a 
new  edition  of  his  book,  if  he  did  not  add  at  least  a  half  a  doten  exdamatioas  to  iL 
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under  guards ;  and  when  those  fit>m  Salem  arrived,  they  were  divided,  and 
placed  in  the  same  houses,  with  their  brethren  of  Gnadenhuetten. 

^'The  prisoners  being  thus  secured,  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  decide 
on  their  tate.  The  officers,  unwilling  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  awful  decisioo,  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  whole 
number  of  the  men.  The  men  were  accordingly  dravm  up  in  a  line.  The 
commandant  of  the  party,  Colonel  David  ffUhammm,  then  put  the  question 
to  them  in  form,  *  whether  the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  taken  prisoners  to 
Pittsburgh,  or  put  to  death?'  requesting  all  who  were  in  ftvor  of  saving  their 
lives  to  step  out  of  the  line,  ^d  fonn  a  second  rank.  On  this,  16,  some  say 
18,  steppea  out  of  the  rank,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  second  line ;  but 
alas !  this  line  of  mercy  was  &r  too  short  for  that  of  vengeance."  Thus  was 
the  fiite  of  the  Moravian  Indians  decided  on,  and  they  were  ordered  to  pre- 
pare for  death. 

*<From  the  time  they  were  placed  in  the  ffuard-houses,  the  prisoners  fore- 
saw their  &te,  and  begun  their  devotions  of  singing  hymns,  prayins  and  ex- 
horting each  other  to  place  a  firm  reliance  in  the  mercy  of  the  Savior  of 
men."  <^The  particulars  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe  are  too  horrid  to 
relate.  .  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  in  a  few  minutes  Uiese  two  slaughter-houses, 
as  they  were  then  called,  exhibited  in  their  ghastly  interior,  me  mangled, 
bleeding  remains,  of  those  poor  unfortunate  people,  of  all  ages  and  sexes ; 
from  the  aped  grey-headed,  down  to  the  helpless  infant  at  its  mother's  breast; 
dishonored  b^  the  fatal  wounds  of  the  tomanawk,  mallet,  war-club,  spear  and 
flcalping-knife ! "  Thus  was  the  8th  day  of  March  spent  at  Gnadenhuetten, 
i]itbejrearl782! 

Only  two,  who  were  young  persons,  escaped  this  dreadful  day's  slaughter. 
One  of  whom  had  been  knocked  down  and  scalped,  and  by  counterfeiting 
nimself  dead,  while  the  murderers  had  left  the  place,  was  enabled  to  save 
his  life.  The  other  crept  unobserved  into  a  cellar,  and  in  the  night  escaped 
to  the  woods. 

Whether  any  of  the  murderers  were  called  to  an  account  for  what  they  did 
I  do  not  learn,  though  the^  probably  were  not,  owing  to  the  state  of  anarchy 
occasioned  l^the  revolutionary  war. 

P.4KANfijS  was  a  powerful  Delaware  chief,  whose  residence,  in  1770,  was 
at  a  place  called  Kaucaskunk,  about  40  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is 
brought  to  our  notice  by  the  agency  of  ^e  missionary  LoMdy  m>m  whom 
it  appears  that  he  was  very  frienmy  to  the  Brethren  at  first,  and  invited  them  into 
his  country,  but  when  GUkMkan^  his  chief  captain  and  speaker,  forsook  him, 
and  went  to  live  with  them,  he  was  so  disconcerted,  that  he  turned  against 
them,  and  fer  a  time  caused  them  much  difficulty.  Meeting  with  Glik* 
Idkan  afterward  in  public,  he  spoke  to  him  in  an  angry  tone  as  follows : 
^  And  even  you  have  gone  over  from  this  council  to  diem.  I  suppose  you 
mean  to  get  a  white  skin !  But  I  tell  you,  not  even  one  of  your  feet  will  turn 
white,  much  less  your  body.  Was  you  not  a  brave  and  honored  man,  sitting 
next  to  me  in  council,  when  we  spread  the  blimket  and  considered  the  belts 
of  wampum  lying  before  us  ?  Now  you  pretend  to  despise  all  this,  and 
think  to  have  found  something  better.  Some  time  or  other  vou  will  find 
yourself  deceived."  To  which  Glilchxkan  made  but  a  short  and  meek  reply. 
Some  epidemic  disease  carried  off  many  of  the  Indians  about  this  time,  and 
they  attributed  its  cause  to  their  obstinacy  in  not  receiving  the  gospeL  Par 
hasttkt  was  among  the  number  at  last  who  accepted  it  as  a  remedy.  He  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  so  credulous  as  many  of  his  neighbors ;  fer  when  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christianity  was  concluded  upon  by  many,  he  remained 
incredulous;  and  when  a  belt  of  wampum  was  sent  hiin,  accompanied  with 
a  message,  declaring  that  *^  whosoever  refused  to  accept  it  would  be  considered 
a  murderer  of  his  countrymen,"  he  affected  not  to  understand  its  import,  and 
doubtless  would  not  have  acknowledged  it,  but  for  the  impending  dangdlr 
which  he  saw  threatening;  him.  When  he  went  to  hear  the  Brethren  preach, 
he  declared  his  conviction,  and  recommended  his  children  to  receive  the 
gospeL    A  son  of  his  vras  baptized  in  1775. 

NETAWATWEES  vras  head  chief  of  the  Delawares,  and  if  we  are  to 
44* 
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judge  of  him  fiom  our  ocan^  reooids,  he  will  appear  to  the  beet  adrantage. 
**  He  used  to  lay  all  aflbuv  of  stale  before  his  coazisellora  for  their  considera- 
tMMi,  without  telling  them  his  own  sentimeQte.  When  they  caTe  him  their 
opinion,  he  either  approved  of  it,  or  stated  his  otjections  and  amendments^ 
always  alleging  the  reasons  of  his  disapprobation.''  before  the  revolution,  it  was 
said  that  he  had  amazingly  inCTeased  the  reputation  of  the  Delawares ;  and  he 
qfMured  no  pains  to  coociliate  all  his  neighbors,  and  reconcile  them  one  to  anoth- 
er.' His  residence,  in  1773;  was  at  Gekelomukpechuenk.  The  Morayian  mis- 
sionaries sent  meesengers  to  him,  with  information  of  the  anriYsl  of  another  mi»- 
sionarv,  in  July  of  this  year,  requesting  a  renewal  of  friendship  and  a  confirma- 
tion oi  his  former  promise  of  protection.  When  this  was  laid  mfore  him  and  his 
council,  they  were  not  much  pleased  with  the  information,  and  the  old  chief 
ATdawatiDees,  said,  **  Jliey  have  ieaehen  enough  abrtady^ftT  a  new  one  can  teaek 
nothing  but  the  same  doctrineJ*  He  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  to  give  his 
consent  to  their  request,  and  afterwards  became  a  convert  to  their  religion. 
After  he  had  set  out  in  this  course,  he  sent  the  following  speech  to  his  old 
friend  Pdtanke :  "  You  and  Ian  both  M,  and  know  not  how  long  we  ehaU  live. 
Therefore  let  ue  do  a  good  work,  htfore  we  dtpart^  and  leave  a  tedimony  to  our 
ckUdren  andpoiterity,  (hat  we  have  received  ihe  word  of  God.  Ld  Me.  he  our 
last  wSi  and  teatama/iV  Pakanke  consented,  and  was  at  great  pains  to  send 
solemn  embassieB  to  all  such  tribes  as  he  thought  proper  to  communicate 
his  detemunation.    ATetawaiwees  died  at  Pittsburfffa  near  the  cloee  of  1776L 

ATetawaiwea  had  been  a  signer  to  the  treaty  of  &me8toga  in  the  y«ur  1718, 
beinff  then  young,  mrobably  about  25  vears  of  age.  The  Turtle  tribe  was 
the  first  among  the  Delawares,  and  of  this  he  becune,  by  their  usages,  ehie£ 
To  him  was  committed  all  the  tokens  of  contracts ;  such  as  belts  of  wam- 
pMum,  writings  obligatoiy,  with  the  si^  manual  oi  ffitftom  Penn,  and  others 
since,  dovni  to  the  time  himsd^  with  his  tribe,  was  feived  to  leave  their 
lands  and  retire  into  Ohio. 

After  having  been  seated  upon  the  Ohio,  at  a  place  convenient  for  com- 
munication With  the  WyandotB  and  other  wariike  nations  of  the  vrest,  he 
made  knovm  to  them  the  wrongs  which  he  and  his  people  had  suffered. 
By  advice  of  the  Wyandot  chiera,  he  settled  finally  upon  Cayahajpi  River, 
leaving  open  the  Rivers  Muskingum  and  Big  Beaver  for  anv  of  his  iiatk>n 
that  were  there  already^  and  should  afterwahls  come  to  setde  there.  And  this 
was  the  occasion  of  iRng  Beaver'e  building  a  town  and  settling  the  Turkey 
tribe  at  the  mouth  of  Nemoschilli  Creek,  since  called  Tuscarawa&  Of  this 
distinguished  chief  we  shall  speak  more  at  laive  in  another  place. 

When  Colonels  Bouquet  and  Bradrireetj  in  1763,  were  penetrating  into  the 
Indian  country,  Mtawahoees,  not  without  reason,  became  alarmed  for  his 
safety,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  the  treatv  with  Colonel 
Bouquet,  after  the  battle  of  Bushy  Rum,  notwithstanding  the  other  chieft 
did.  His  residence  being  in  range  of  the  march  of  Bou^iete  army,  he  too 
late  attempted  to  escape  down  the  Muskingum  in  a  canoe ;  but  bemg  inter- 
cepted by  some  of  BouquePe  Indiui  spies,  was  brought  before  the  colonel, 
who,  because  he  did  not  appear  at  the  treaty,  publicly  deposed  him,  and  put 
another  at  the  head  of  his  tribe.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  however, 
the  first  act  of  Importance  performed  by  the  Delaware  nation  was  to  rein- 
slate  Mtawatweeo.  He  continued  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  ofiiee 
imtil  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  second  year  of  the  revolution,  1776^ 
at  Pittsburgh,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  near  99  years.* 
^  The  missionaries,  especially,  folt  his  loss  vrith  great  severity,  for  his  conn- 
dl  was  of  the  matest  oenefit  to  them  on  all  trying  occarions. 

WHITE-EYES,  or,  as  some  write,  ffkUe-eye^  was  <<  the  first  esplvin  umoag 
the  Delavirares."  There  was  always  great  opposition  among  the  Indians 
■cainst  missionaries  settling  in  their  country ;  who,  in  the  kmj^uage  of  one 
of  the  Moravians,  ^  were  a  stone  of  ofiTence  to  many  of  the  chiefo  and  to  a 
great  part  of  the  council  at  Oekelemukpechuenk,  and  it  was  several  times 
proposed  to  expel  them  by  force."    But  «this  man  [Captain  IFMle-^et]  kept 
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the  chieft  and  council  m  awe,  and  would  sot  fiaffer  them  te  injora  the  mi*- 
sionaries,  being  in  his  own  heart  eontiueed  of  the  truths  of  the  gend. 
This  was  evident  in  all  his  speechee,  held  before  the  chieft  and  council  in 
behalf  of  the  Indian  congregation  and  their  teaehers.''  * 

Upon  the  death  of  Ndawatwea^  in  1776,  Captain  HluU^eveg  beeanie  chief 
sachem,  to  which  place  hia  former  situation  or  first  oounflellor  to  that  duef 
rendered  him  hiffhiy  qualified.  But  as  he  was  not  ctuef  by  regular  descent, 
he  only  accepted  the  office  until  a  young  chief  should  be  ot  a^,  who,  it 
seems,  was  heir  apparent.  It  is  said  he  had  long  looked  forward  with  anxiety 
to  the  time  when  his  countrymen  diould  become  Christianfi,  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  civilization ;  <<  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  that  time,  for  while  ac* 
companying  Gen.  Maddnioth  with  his  army,  to  Muskinguffl,  in  1778,  or  '9,  he 
took  the  simdl-pox  and  died."  f 

The  old  chief  MtotMrfiMef  used  every  art  to  thwart  the  endeavors  of  WhiU* 
tyesj  and,  as  thev  were  ra&er  in  a  strain  bordering  upon  penecution,  were 
only  sure  to  make  the  latter  more  strenuous.  He  thereibre  declared  *<that 
no  prosperity  would  attend  the  Indian  af&irs,  unless  they  raceived  and 
believed  the  saving  gospel,"  Sec  fVhUe-^ffes  was  forced  about  this  time  to 
separate  himself  m>m  the  other  chiefs.  **Thi8  occasioned  great  and  general 
surprise,  and  his  presence  being  considered  both  by  the  chiefiiiind  the  peofHiB 
as  indispensably  necessary,  a  negotiation  commenced,  and  some  Imyan  bnoi- 
ren  were  appointed  arbitrators.  The  event  was  foevond  cKpectation  success- 
ful, for  chiei  ^dawalwus  not  onl^  acknowledged  the  inii|stice  done  to  Gap- 
tain*  ffkUe-eye,  but  changed  his  mind  with  respect  to  the  believing  TnHi^na 
and  their  teachers^  and  remained  their  constant  friend  to  lus  death."! 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revoluticmary  war,  the  American  con|press 
endeavored  to  treat  with  the  chieft  of  the  ^z  Nations,  and  accordmgly 
invited  the  Delawares  to  send  deputies.  fFhiU-eyea  attended  on  ^e  part  of 
the  Brethren,  and  his  conduct  before  the  conunisedoners  was  highly  approved 
by  the  missionaries. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  the  Hurons  sent  a  message  to  the 
Delawares,  *that  they  must  keep  tiieir  shoes  in  readiness  to  join  the  warriors.'* 
NkUawatwttM  being  their  heaa  cfaie^  to  him,  consequently,  vras  the  talk 
delivered  He  would  not  accept  the  message,  but  sent  belts  to  the  Hurons, 
vrith  an  admonition  for  their  rash  resolution,  and  remindinffthem  of  the 
misery  the^  had  ahreadv  brou|^ht  upon  themselves.  Captain  WhiU<jfti  was 
a  bearer  of'^the  belts,  who  in  his  turn  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  Huron  am* 
baesadors ;  for  when  they  were  delivered  to  tiie  chiefs  in  Fort  Detroit,  in 
presence  of  the  English  governor,  he  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  threw  them  at 
the  foet  of  the  bearers,  ordering  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  depart  m  half  an 
hour.  He  accused  WMU-eyu  of  a  connection  with  the  Americans,  and  told 
him  his  head  was  in  daneer. 

It  is  not  strange  that  frkiU-euei  vras  treated  in  this  manner,  if  he  took  the 
stand  at  die  commencement  oi  the  war,  which  we  suppose  trouk  the  fcrilow* 
ing  circumstance  that  he  did :  The  Iroquois,  being  cniefi^  in  the  English 
interest,  and  considering  the  Delawares  bound  to  operate  with  them,  ordered 
them  to  be  in  readiness,  as  has  been  just  related.  Upon  this  occasion,  WhiU* 
fyt$  said  <'  he  should  do  as  he  pleased ;  that  he  wore  no  petticoats,  as  tiiey 
falsely  pretended ;  he  vras  no  woman,  but  a  man,  and  they  should  find  him  to 
act  as  such."  $  ^ 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  importance  of  ibis  chief  ondl  1780,  which  vras 
the  year  of  his  de^h.    He  died  at  Pittsburgh,  in  Penasytvama,  of  the  small* 

Kx.    Many  others  £ed  about  this  time,  among  whom  was  a  man  who  must 
ve  been  very  old,  periiapf  near  190,  as  he  could  well  remember  vrfaen  the 
first  house  vras  built  m  Philadelphia,  in  1662,  being  then  a  looff. 

Although  WhaU-<yes  was  so*mend]y  to  the  Brethren,  yet  he  never  fiiUy 
joined  them,  stating  his  political  station  as  a  reason. 
The  Delawars  nation  perpetuated  his  name ;  a  diief  rigned  a  treagr  in 
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1814,  at  GfeenvOk^  in  Ohio,  bearing  it*  WhUttreift^  town  ia  firequentl  v  men- 
tioned in  history.  It  waa  the  place  of  hia  reaidence,  which  waa  near  the  fiiUi 
of  the  Muakingum. 

PAXNOUS  waa  head  chief  of  the  Shawaneae  in  1754.  At  thia  time,  die 
Chriatian  Indiana  of  the  Moravian  aetdement,  Gnadenhuetten,  were  oppreas- 
ed  by  a  tribute  to  the  Hurona.  Thia  year,  Pcanous  and  €Adton  Tbdatibmi, 
who  had  become  diasentera,  came  to  them,  and  delivered  the  following 
meaaage :  "  The  great  head,  that  is,  the  council  of  the  Iroquois  in  Onondago, 
apeak  the  truth  and  lie  not :  they  reioice  that  some  of  the  believinc  Indiana 
luive  moved  to  Wajomick,  Tnear  Wukaburg  and  the  Suaquehannah,!  but  now 
hey  lift  up  the  remaining  Mahikana  and  I]^la wares,  and  set  them  aiao  down 
in  Wajomick ;  for  there  a  fire  ia  kindled  for  them,  and  there  they  may  plant 
and  think  of  God.  But  if  they  vrill  not  hear,  the  great  head,  or  council, 
will  come  and  clean  their  ears  with  a  red-hot  iron ; "  that  is,  set  their  houses 
on  fire,  and  aend  bulleta  through  their  heads.  The  next  year,  Paxnous  and 
13  others  came  again,  and  in  me  name  of  the  Hurous  demanded  an  answer 
to  the  summons  he  had  delivered  last  year.  Hia  vfrife  attended  him,  and  for 
whom  he  had  great  affection,  having  then  lived  with  her  38  veara.  She, 
being  touched  by  the  preaching  of  the  Brethren,  waa  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
aoftcmingthe  heait  of  Paxnous,  and  causing  him  thenceforth  to  do  much  for 
them.  This  answer  waa  returned  to  him  to  bear  to  the  Hurona:  ''The 
Brethren  will  confer  with  the  Iroquois  themselves,  concerning  the  intended 
removal  of  the  Indiana  firom  Gnadenhuetten  to  Wajomick."  Paxnous^  **  being 
only  an  ambasaador^in  this  business,  was  satisfyed,  and  even  formed  a  clqser 
acquaintance  with  the  Brethren."  This  is  sufScient  to  explain  Paxnotu^  par- 
Hauty  for  the  Brethren.  Befbre  they  departed,  his  yrife  wbs  baptized,  and 
all  present,  among  whom  waa  her  husband,  were  much  affected.  She 
declared,  as  she  returned  home,  *^  that  ahe  felt  aa  happy  aa  a  child  new  bora.* 
Paxnous  alao  had  two  aons,  who  did  much  for  the  Brethren. 

TADEUSKUND,  a  noted  chief  among  the  Delawarea,  may  be  considered 
next  in  importance  to  those  above  named.  He  waa  known  among  the 
English,  previous  to  1750,  by  the  name  Honest-JohfL  About  thia  time,  he 
was  received  into  the  Moravian  community,  and  after  some  delay,  "  owing 
to  his  wavering  disposition,''  was  baptized,  and  received  into  fellowahip.  His 
baptismal  name  waa  Gideon.  He  adhered  to  the  missionaries  just  as  lonf  aa 
his  condition  e^peared  to  be  better,  but  when  any  thing  more  favorable  oner- 
ed,  he  stood  ready  to  embark  in  it 

The  Christian  Indiana  at  Gnadenhuetten  were  desirous  of  removing  to 
WVijomick,  which  offered  more  advantages  than  that  place,  and  this  was  a 
■Bcret  desire  of  the  wild  Indians ;  for  they,  intending  to  join  the  French  of 
Canada,  wiahed  to  have  them  out  of  the  way  of  their  excursions,  that  they 
nasht  with  more  aecrecy  fall  upon  the  English  frontiers.    It  was  now  1751 

Meanwhile  Tadeutkund  had  had  the  offer  of  leading  the  Delawarea  in  the 
war,  and  hence  he  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  a  removal  to  Wajomick. 
The  missionaries  saw  through  the  plot,  and  refused  to  move ;  but  quite  a 
company  of  their  followers,  to  the  number  of  about  70,  went  thither,  agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  Tadaukvnd  and  his  party,  and  some  went  off  to  other 
places. 

Tadeuritund  was  ^ow  in  his  element,  marching  to  and  from  the  French  in 
warlike  style.  When  Paamnu^  as  has  been  related,  summoned  the  remain- 
ing believers  at  Gnadenhuetten  to  remove  to  Wajomick,  Tadewikund  accom- 
panied him.  As  the  interest  of  the  French  began  to  decline,  Tadtvskxmd 
began  to  think  about  making  a  ahift  again.  Having  lived  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year  1758  not  far  m>m  Bethlehem,  with  about  100  of  his  follow- 
ers, he  gave  the  Brethren  tliere  intimations  that  he  wished  again  to  Join 
them ;  and  even  requested  that  some  one  would  preach  on  his  side  of'^the 
Lehij^.  But  the  hopes  of  his  reclaim  were  soon  after  dissipated.  And  **  be 
now  even  endeavored  to  destroy  the  peace  and  comfort  of^  the  Indian  con- 
cremation."  From  the  discouraging  nature  of  the  aflSurs  of  die  French,  ten 
mdian  nations  were  induced  to  send  depuiiea  to  treat  with  the  Englidi  at 

*  See  Hif  t.  Secoad  War,  by  8,  R  Brmm,  Appendix,  lOS^. 
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JESaston,  which  eventuated  in  a  treaty  of  peace.  T\uieu$kund  pretended  that 
this  treaty  bad  been  agreed  to  on  condition  that  government  should  build  a 
tovm  on  the  Susquehannah  for  the  Indians,  and  cause  those  living  vnth  the 
Brethren  to  remove  to  it.  This  his  enemies  dented.  There  veas  some  foun- 
dation, from  their  own  account,  for  TadeudcuiruPs  pretending  to  have  received 
fbll  commission  to  conduct  ell  the  Indians  within  certain  limits,  which 
included  those  of  Bethlehem,  to  Wajomick ;  and  therefore  demanded  their 
compliance  with  his  commands.  He  was  liberal  in  his  promises,  provided 
they  would  comply ;  saying,  they  should  have  fields  cleared  and  ploughed, 
houses  built,  and  provisions  provided :  not  only  so,  but  their  teachers  should 
attend  tliem,  to  live  there  unmolested,  and  the  believers  entirely  by  them- 
selves. But,  through  the  influence  of  their  priests,  they  would  not  comply, 
which  occasioned  some  threats  from  Tadetukundj  and  he  immediately  set 
off  for  Philadelphia,  considerablv  irritated. 

Tctdcuskund  went  to  Philadelphia  in  consequence  of  an  intended  general 
confess  of  the  Indians  and  English,  including  all  those  who  did  not  attend 
at  Easton.  When  he  returned,  he  demanded  a  positive  answer,  and  they 
replied  that  they  would  not  remove  unless  the  governor  and  all  the  chiefs  so 
determined,  fbr  that  they  could  not  without  the  greatest  inconvenience.  This 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  left  them. 

The  ereat  council  or  congress  of  English  and  Indians  at  Easton  above 
referrea  to,  being  of  much  importance  in  Indian  history,  as  also  illustrative 
of  other  eminent  characters  as  well  as  that  of  TcuUushmd^  we  will  refer  its 
details  to  a  separate  chapter. 

Tadeuakvmd  was  burnt  to  death  in  his  own  house  at  Wajomick  in  ApriL 
176a 

Of  an  execrable  murder  at  Gnadenhuetten  we  have  not  spoken,  as  we  have 
not  learned  the  name  of  the  leaders  in  or  instigators  of  it ;  however,  it  will 
not  be  proper  to  pass  it  over  in  detailing  the  events  of  our  history.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  in  1755.  Although  it  is 
^nerally  spoken  of  as  the  massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten,  yet  it  did  not  happen 
in  that  town,  but  in  a  small  village  on  Mahony  Creek,  about  a  half  a  mile 
from  it  On  the  24  November,  a  band  of  Indians,  (their  numbers  unknown,) 
who  came  from  the  French,  feU  suddenly  upon  the  place,  while  the  Brethren 
were  at  supper,  and  killed  eleven  persons ;  namely,  seven  men,  three  women, 
and  one  child  15  months  old.  Only  two  men,  one  woman,  and  a  boy, 
escaped.  The  slaughter  would  have  been  far  j^reater,  if  the  Christian  Indians 
had  not  been  away  at  that  time  upon  a  hunting  excursion.  Had  not  a  dog 
given  the  alarm,  as  the  Indians  approached,  they  would  probably  have  taken 
all  the  whites  prisoners;  but  the  moment  the  dog  gave  tfie  alarm,  those 
within  the  house  sprung  to  the  doors  and  windows  to  secure  them,  which 
being  open,  the  Indians  fired  into  them,  killing  one  man  and  wounding 
several  other  persons.  The  poor  people  succeeded  in  securing  the  doors 
and  vnndows,  and  then  retreated  into  the  garret  of  the  house.  This,  as  they 
must  have  expected,  they  found  a  wretched  retreat !  the  roof  over  their 
heads  was  soon  in  names,  and  the  only  persons  that  escaped  were  a  man 
and  his  wife,  and  a  boy,  which  they  effected  through  the  burning  roof!  One 
more,  a  man  who  had  been  confined  in  an  out-house  by  sickness,  escaped 
ih>m  a  window.  All  the  buildinffs  in  the  village,  the  cattle  and  other  animals 
in  the  bams,  were  consumed  in  me  flames !  * 

The  leader  of  this  party,  whose  name  it  is  as  well  I  cannot  give,  soon  met 
with  a  requital  for  his  mimlers.  By  the  influence  of  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  George  Croghan,  the  hostile  Indians  were  prevailed  upon 
to  meet  the  whites  in  a  council  at  Easton,  the  next  year,  viz.  1756.  'Aiis^ 
Indian  captain  set  out  to  attend  the  council,  and  in  the  way,  it  seems,  he  feU 
in  company  with  Tadeu^und.  With  this  chief  he  contrived,  some  how  oi 
other,  to  get  up  a  quarrel,  in  which  Tadeu^und  killed  him.t 

SKENANDO,  mough  belon^ng  to  a  later  age,  may  very  properly  be 
noticed  here.  He  was  an  Oneida  chie^  contemporary  with  the  ihisaionarf 
MSHdandf  to  whom  he  became  a  convert,  and  lived  many  yean  of  the  latto* 
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part  of  l»fl  life  a  believer  in  Chngtiafii^jv.  Mr.  ESHdand  died  at  Pari%N 
York,  in  1808^  and  wae  buried  neajr  Oneida.  Skenando  desired  ta  be  buned 
Bear  him  al  bis  deaths  which  was  granted.  He  lived  to  be  110  years  old, 
and  was  often  visited  by  strangers  out  of  curiosity.  He  said  to  one  yrho 
visited  him  but  a  little  time  before  his  death,  ^  I  am  an  aged  hemlock;  the 
winds  of  an  hundred  winkn  have  wkisUed  through  my  branches ;  I  am  dead  of 
ihetop.    The  generoHon  to  tohikh  I  bel4mged  has  rtm  awatf  and  l^ 

In  early  life,  he  was,  like  nearly  all  of  his  race,  given  to  intoxication.  In 
ITT.*!,  he  was  at  Albany  to  settle  some  affidrs  of  his  tnbe  with  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York.  One  night  he  became  drunk,  and  in  the  morning  found 
himself  in  the  street,  nearly  i^ed,  every  thing  of  worth  stripped  from  him, 
even  the  sign  of  his  chieftainship.  This  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
duty,  and  he  viras  never  more  known  to  be  intoxicated.  He  was  a  powerful 
chie^  and  the  Americans  did  not  fail  to  engage  him  on  their  side  in  the  rev- 
olution. This  was  congenial  to  his  mind,  for  ne  always  ursed  the  rights  of 
the  prior  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  once  opposed  the  Americans  on  the 
sune  principle,  for  encroachments  u]x>n  the  red  men.  He  rendered  his 
adopted  Anglo  brethren  impcMrtant  services. 

From  the  ^  Annals  of  Tryon  County,"  *  we  learn  that  Skenando  died  on 
the  11  March,  1816.  He  left  an  only  son.  And  the  same  author  obeerves 
that "  his  person  vras  tall,  well  made,  and  robust  His  countenance  was 
intelligent,  and  displayed  all  the  peculiar  dignitv  of  an  Indian  chief  In  his 
youth  he  was  a  brave  and  intrepid  warrior,  and  in  his  riper  years,  one  of 
the  noblest  counsellors  amonir  the  North  American  tribes :"  and  that,  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  by  his  viguance  he  preserved  the  settlement  of  German 
Flats  from  being  destroyed. 

We  will  close  the  present  chapter  with  some  of  the  land  transactions  with 
the  Indians  in  Fenn^lvania. 

By  his  last  will,  Governor  Penn  devised  to  his  {grandson,  ffiUutm  Peitti, 
and  his  heira,  10,000  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out  ^  m  proper  and  beneficial 
places  in  this  province,  by  his  trustees."  fFUUam  Penn^  toe  grandson,  sold 
out  this  land  to  a  gentleman,  Mr.  WUUam  jSUen,  a  great  land-jobber.  By  a 
little  management  .^Oen  got  this  land  located,  eenerally,  where  he  desired. 
One  consi&rable  tract  included  part  of  MinisiJEf,  and  no  previous  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  with  those  Indians.  It  would  be  very  charitable  to 
suppose,  that  the  trustees  intended,  and  that  perhaps  they  did  not  doubt,  but 
the  same  course  would  be  pursued  in  purchasing  of  the  Indians  as  had  been 
before,  by  others  \  but  no  sooner  had  the  new  proprietor  got  the  lands  sur- 
veyed to  him,  than  he  began  to  sell  it  to  those  tnat  would  go  on  at  once  and 
settle  it 

Hence  we  clearly  see  the  road  opened  for  all  difficulties.  About  the  same 
time  proposals  were  published  for  a  land  lottery,  and  by  the  conditions  of 
these  proposals,  not  tne  least  notice  was  taken,  or  the  least  reserve  made,  of 
the  riehts  of  the  Indians.  But  on  the  contrary,  such  persons  as  had  settled 
upon  lands  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  were,  in  case  they  drew  prizes,  to 
remam  unmolested  upon  the  hmds  of  the  Indians.  By  this  means  much  of 
the  land  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  since  Easton  and  vicinity,  as  well  aa 
other  places,  became  taken  up,  by  this  kind  of  gamUing,  and  tlie  Indians 
were  thus  crowded  from  it  'Aiey  for  some  time  complouied,  and  at  length 
began  to  threaten,  but  the  event  was  war  and  bloodshed. 

To  still  the  clamors  of  these  injured  people,  recourse  was  had  to  as  greet 
abuses  as  had  alrea^  been  practised :  crimes  were  sought  to  be  clouded 
by  bold  stratagem,  llie  Iroquois  were  connived  with,  and  they  came  for- 
ward, confirmed  the  doings  of  the  land-jobbers,  and  ordered  the  Delawares 
to  leave  their  country.  "Aiey  were  to  choose  one  of  two  horns  of  a  wretched 
dilemma.  The  jpower  of  the  Iroquois  could  not  ba  withstood,  backed  as  it 
was  by  the  Eneush.  They  ordered  the  poor  Delawares  to  remove,  or  they 
would  destroy  mem,  as  in  the  life  of  Can€uatego  will  be  found  related. 

A  sort  of  claim  was  obtained  to  some  of  me  disputed  lands,  in  a  simi- 
lara  manner  as  Georgia  got  hera  of  some  of  the  Creek  country  not  many 
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ywtB  iinoek  At  one  time,  a  party  of  a  deinitation  having  lemained  ujpon 
tha  ground  eleven  daya  after  the  others  nad  gone  home,  were  by  kmd- 
neseea  prevailed  VQPon  to  sign  a  wridng,  relinquiJuunff  all  their  rieht  to  lands 
upon  Iwlaware*  These  were  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  had  deeded 
lands  on  the  Susquehannah  jnst  before,  with  those  who  had  gone  home* 
Whv  the  proprietors  did  not  mclude  the  lands  on  Delaware  in  their  first 
deed,  when  tiiie  deputation  were  all  tofjjether,  is  a  good  deal  singular,  but 
recjuires  no  explanation.  Yet  certain  it  is,  those  who  remained  and  gave  a 
writing  ^uit-claiming  lands  on  Delaware,  had  no  consideration  for  so  doing. 
This  wntiog  expresses  only  that  they  intended  in  the  former  deed  to  in- 
clude said  luid& 

That  the  Delawaxes  or  Chihohockies  {which  was  their  real  name)  were, 
until  some  time  subsequent  to  1736,  entuely  independent  of  the  Iroquois,  is 
beyond  a  doubt  true,  although,  from  sinister  motives,  there  were  those  who 
maintained  that  they  were  ahvays  subject  to  them.  It  is  true,  that,  when  by 
a  long  intercourse  with  the  whites  thev  had  lost  much  of  their  energy  and 
character  as  a  nation,  the  haughty  Six  Nations  found  little  difficulty  in  sedu- 
cing some  tribes  of  them  to  jom  them,  and  of  forcing  others  to  obey  them.  A 
circumstanee  which  clearly  proves  tfajs,  is,  that  in  me  first  treaties  of  sales 
of  land  by  the  Six  Nations  to  the  Pennsylvanians.  they  did  not  presume  to 
convey  any  lands  to  the  east  of  the  sources  of  the  streams  that  were  trib- 
utary to  the  Susquehannah ;  the  assertions  of  some  of  the  speech-makers 
among  the  Six  Nations,  to  the  contrary,  however.* 

The  celebrated  chief  Tadeutkmidj  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in 
detail,  save  the  following  ver^  pointed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
whites  had  conducted  in  gettmg  his  people's  lands  firaudulently.  It  wa&at  the 
conference  in  Easton,  in  November,  1756^  Tadtuakund  was  present  as  the 
representative  of  ''four  nations,'^  viz.  the  CbUiohockies,  the  Wanamies,  the 
Munseys  and  Wapingers.  Governor  Deany  requested  ihe  Indians  to  state 
the  reasons  fcnr  their  &te  hostile  movements.  TadeuBkund :  "  1  have  not  far  to 
go  for  an  instsnce.  This  very  ground  that  is  under  me  (strikinff  it  vrith  his 
foot)  was  m;^^nd  and  inheritance,  and  it  is  taken  from  me  oy  firaucL  FThis  was 
in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware.1  When  I  say  this  ground,  I  mean  all  the  land 
lying  between  Tohiccon  Creek  and  Wyoming,  on  the  River  Susquehannah. 
I  have  not  only  been  served  so  in  this  government,  but  the  same  thing  has 
been  done  to  me,  as  to  several  tracts  in  New  Jersey,  over  the  river."  On 
tiie  governor's  asking  him  what  he  meant  by  fiaud,  he  answered:  ''When 
one  man  had  formerly  liberty  to  purdiase  lands,  and  he  took  the  deed  from 
the  Indians  for  it,  and  then  dies;  after  his  death  his  children  forge  a  deed 
like  the  true  one,  with  the  same  Lidian  names  to  it,  and  thereby  take  lands 
from  the  Indians  which  they  never  sold ;  this  is  finud.  Also  when  one  king 
has  land  beyond  the  river,  and  another  king  has  land  on  this  side,  both 
bounded  by  rivers,  mountains  and  springs  wh£h  cannot  be  moved ,  and  the 
proprietaries,  greedy  to  purohase  Jandi^  buy  of  one  king  what  belongs  to 
anoiher ;  this  ukewise  iaJraiudJ* 

Then  the  governor  asked  Tadeuskund  whether  he  had  been  served  so? 
He  said,  "  Yes.  I  have  been  served  so  in  this  province ;  all  the  land  extend- 
ing from  Tohiccon,  over  the  great  mountain,  to  Wyoming,  has  been  taken 
from  me  by  finud ;  for  when  I  had  agreed  to  sell  land  to  the  old  proprietary, 
by  the  course  of  the  river,  the  young  proprietaries  came  and  got  it  run  b^^  a 
straight  ootirse,  by  the  compass,  and  by  that  means  took  in  double  the  quantity 
intended  to  be  sold."  f 

The  meaning  of  Tademkund  will  be  fidly  e^lained  in  what  we  are  about 
to  lay  before  the  reader.  The  lands  above  the  Kittatinny  Mountains  were 
not  intended  to  be  sold  by  the  Delawares,  but  the  whites  found  means  to  en- 
eroach  upon  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Iroquois^  aa  before  noted,  wero  able 
not  only  to  maintain  but  to  extend  their  encroachments.  It  will  be  weU  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  lands  conveyed  to  ffiUiam  Penn  in  1685,  included  the 
country  fix>m  Duck  Creek,  or  Qumgquingus  to  the  Kittatinny  Hilla;  and  to 
bear  in  mind,  also,  how  purchases  were  made,  so  as  to  admit  of  oonientioD  ^ 
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BometinieB,  doubdeaa,  for  the  secret  intention  of  taking  adTantagOi  and  at 
others  from  inability  to  fill  certain  blanks  in  the  deeds  at  the  time  they  were 
ffiven.  As  for  example,  when  a  tract  of  land  was  to  extend  in  a  certain 
direction  upon  a  straight  line,  or  by  a  river,  **a8  iar  as  a  man  can  walk  in  a 
day,**  the  point  to  be  arrived  at  must  necessarily  be  left  blank,  until  at  some 
future  time  it  should  be  walked.  This  manner  of  giving  and  receiving  deeds, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  threw  into  the  hands  of  sordid  purduwers,  eveiy  advantage 
over  the  Indians.  In  one  instance  they  complain  that  the  *^  walker  "  run ;  in 
another,  that  ^  he  walked  after  it  was  night,"  and  so  on. 

The  Indians  had  deeded  lands  in  this  way  to  WiUiam  Peim,  and  no  advan- 
ta^  was  taken  on  his  part ;  but  when  he  was  dead,  and  others  became  pro- 
prietors, the  difficulties  arose,  of  which  Tadeuskund  reminded  the  whites  at 
Easton ;  and  this  will  illustrate  what  has  just  been  given  from  his  speech  to 
Governor  Denny  at  that  time. 

The  deed  to  JfiUiam  Pemi,  to  which  we  in  particular  refer,  was  given  in 
1685,  and  ran  thus : — 

^  This  IxmBNTUEX  wiTincHBTB,  that,  We,  Padunah,  Jankhanj  SOuda^  Part- 
auuotty  Jenria  EBsmnaukf  Fdktroy,  Htkdlappainy  JEJoonua,  Maddoha^MtUihoofnga^ 
Wisaa  Potoofj  Inoian  Kings,  SachemakereL  right  owners  of  all  lands,  from 
Quingquingus,  called  Duck  Creek,  unto  Upland  called  Chester  Creek,  all 
along  by  the  west  side  of  Delaware  river,  and  so  between  the  said  creeks 
backwards  aa  far  as  a  man  can  ride  in  two  dca^  with  a  Aorse,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration  of  tnese  following  goods  to  us  in  hand  paid,  and  secured  to  be 
paid,  by  WiUiam  Penn,  proprietary  and  governor  or  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  territories  thereof  viz.  20  guns,  20  fathoms  match-coat,  20 
fathoms  Stroudwater,  20  blankets,  20  ketdes,  20  pounds  powder,  100  bars  of 
lead,  40  tomahawks,  100  knives,  40  pairs  of  stockings,  1  barrel  of  beer, 
20  pounds  red  lead,  100  fathoms  wampum,  30  glass  botdes,  30  pewter  spoons, 
100  awl-blades,  300  tobacco  pipes,  100  hands  of  tobacco,  20  tobacco  tongs, 
20  steels,  300  flints,  30  pair  of  scissors,  30  combs,  60  looking-glasses,  S^ 
needles,  one  skipple  of  salt,  30  pounds  sucar,  5  gallons  molasses,  20  tobacco 
boxes,  100  jews-harps,  20  hoes,  30  ffimblets,  S)  wooden  scre^  boxes,  100 
string  of  beads. — ^Do  hereby  acknowledge,  &c  given  under  our  hands,  &c. 
at  New  Castle,  second  day  of  the  eighth  month,  1685." 

We  will  now  proceed  to  take  further  notice  of  TadeuAuntPs  charges  at 
the  Easton  conrorence,  before  spoken  o£  The  maimer  of  WiUutm  MoCm 
becoming  proprietor  has  been  stated^  In  1736,  deputies  from  the  Six 
Nations  sold  the  proprietor  all  the  <*  lands  lying  between  the  mouth  of  Sus- 

auehaimah  and  luttatinny  HiUs,  extending  eastward  as  ftr  as  the  heads  of 
le  branches  or  springs  which  run  into  the  said  Susouehannah."  Hence 
this  grant  did  not  interrore  at  all  with  the  lands  of  the  Dela wares,  and  may 
be  urged  as  an  evidence,  that  the  Six  Nations  had  no  right  to  them  ;  for,  if 
tiiey  had,  why  were  they  not  ursed  to  sell  them  before  me  breaking  up  of 
the  conference  ?  and  not,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  waited  eleven  days, 
until  all  the  head  men  had  gone,  and  then  to  have  got  a  release  from  the  few 
that  remained !  It  is  therefore  very  evident  that  this  could  not  be  done  when 
all  were  present,  or  the  latter  course  would  not  have  been  resorted  to.  Not- 
withstanding the  proprietor  had  grasped  at  the  lands  on  Delaware,  by  a 
partial  transaction  wim  a  few  of  a  deputation,  he,  nevertheless,  soon  man- 
ifested that  he  considered  his  right  as  not  beyond  question,  by  his  assembling 
the  Delaware  chiefs  the  next  year,  1737,  to  treat  further  upon  it  The  names 
of  these  chiefs  were  Mwioikykickan^  Lcmpamnzoe,  TKshekunk  and  MUimua.* 
At  this  conference  a  release  was  obtained  from  them,  the  preamble  of  which 
set  forth, 

*<That  Ti$kekunk  and  JVkdimtu  had,  about  three  years  before,  begun  a 
treaty  at  Durham  with  John  and  Thomas  Penn ;  that  from  thence  another  • 


*"  His  Dame  8U|;iufied,  a  Hriker  ofJUh  with  a  tpear.  Heckewelder.  He  i«'as  generally 
ealled  PotUku  iVwawwiiih— an  ejccellent  man.  who  never  drank  liquor.  He  was  bom  <mi  tbe 
gpot  where  Philadelphia  now  stands,  removea  to  Ohio  about  1746^  died  on  the  MoskiagmB  a 
1780,  aged  about  100  yean.  He  had  a  brother  who  was  called  baae  .JVsrfiimft,  and  like  Vm 
waa  a  very  amiable  man,  and  died  about  the  same  time.    A. 
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meeting  was  appointed  to  be  at  Pennebury  the  next  spring,  to  which  they 
repaired  with  Juappawinzoe,  and  several  others  of  the  Delaware  Indians ; 
that,  at  this  meeting,  several  deeds  were  shown  to  them  for  several  tracts  of 
land  which  their  fore&thers  had  more  than  50  years  ago  sold  to  fFilHam  Perm ; 
and,  in  particular,  one  deed,  from  Maykeenkkisho,  Sayhoppey  and  Tcnigk- 
haughsey,  the  chiefs  or  kings  of  the  Northern  Indians  on  Delaware,  who  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  goods,  had  granted  to  WUUam  Perm  a  tract  of  land,  begin- 
ning on  a  line  drawn  from  a  certain  spruce-tree  on  the  River  Delaware,  by 
&  west-north-west  course  to  Neshameny  Creek,  fit)m  thence  back  into  die 
woods  as  far  as  a  man  eovld  go  in  a  day  and  a  ha^f^  and  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Neshameny,  or  the  most  westerly  branch  thereof  so  far  as  the  said  branch 
doth  extend,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  [Uank]  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
day  and  halTs  walk,  and  from  thence  [6(anA;]  to  the  aforesaid  River  Delaware, 
and  so  down  the  courses  of  the  river  to  the  first  mentioned  spruce  tree ;  and 
that  this  appeared  to  be  true  by  WtUiam  Biles  and  Joseph  tVood^  who,  upon 
their  affirmation,  did  declare,  that  thev  well  rememberea  the  treaty  hela  by 
the  afents  of  ffiUiam  Penn  and  those  mdians ;"  *^  that  they  were  now  come  to 
Philadelphia  with  their  chief  Mmok^dt^an,  and  several  other  old  men,  and 
upon  a  former  treaty  held  upon  the  same  subject,  at^owledge  themselves 
satisfied  that  the  above  described  tract  was  granted  by  th%  persons  above- 
mentioned,  for  which  reason,  they  the  said  Monokyhiekan,  Lcu^fomnzoey  7V- 
afiekunk  and  JMSdimus,  agree  to  release  to  the  proprietors  all  right  to  that  tract, 
and  desire  that  it  may  be  walked,  travelleo,  or  gone  over  by  persons  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose." 

Now  it  must  TO  borne  in  mind,  that  by  former  treaties  the  Lechay  Hills, 
which  I  take  to  mean  the  Lehigh  Mountains,  were  to  be  the  boundaries,  in 
all  time  to  come,  on  the  north :  meanwhile  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
manner  the  land  was  walked  out,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

**  The  relation  which  ThotMs  Fumiss,  sadler,  gives  concerning  the  day  and 
a  hal/*s  toalk,  made  between  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Delaware 
Indians,  by  James  Yeates  and  Edtoard  MarsfudU* 

**  At  the  time  of  the  walk  I  was  a  dweller  at  Nevnon,  and  a  near  neighbor 
to  James  Yeates.  My  situation  gave  him  an  easy  opportunity  of  acquamting 
me  with  the  time  of  setting  out,  as  it  did  me  of  hearing  the  different  senti- 
ments of  the  neighborhood  concerning  the  walk ;  some  alleging  it  was  to  be 
made  by  the  river,  others  that  it  was  to  be  gone  upon  a  straight  line  from 
somewhere  in  Wright's-town,  opposite  to  a  spruce-tree  upon  the  river's  bank, 
said  to  be  a  bounckry  to  a  former  purchase.  When  the  walkers  started  I 
was  a  littie  behind,  but  was  informed  they  proceeded  from  a  chesmut-tree 
near  the  turning  out  of  the  road  firom  Durham  road  to  John  Chapman%  and 
being  on  horseback,  overtook  them  before  they  reached  Buckingham,  and  kept 
company  for  some  distance  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  though  not  quite  to 
the  end  of  the  journey.  Two  Indians  attended,  whom  I  considered  as  depu- 
ties appointed  by  the  Delaware  nation,  to  see  the  walk  honestly  performed. 
One  of  them  repeatedly  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  therewith.  The  first 
day  of  the  walk,  before  we  reached  Durham  creek,  where  we  dined  in  the 
meadows  of  one  J^ilson,  an  Indian  trader,  the  Indian  said  the  walk  was  to 
have  been  made  up  tiie  river,  and  complaining  of  the  unfitness  of  his  shoe- 
packs  for  travelling  said  he  expected  Thomas  Penn  would  have  made  him  a 
1>resent  of  some  shoes.  Af^r  this  some  of  us  that  had  horses,  walked,  and 
ill  the  Indians  ride  by  turns ;  yet  in  the  c^raoon  of  the  same  day,  and  some 
hours  before  sunset,  tiie  Indums  left  us,  having  often  called  to  Marshall  that 
afternoon  and  forbid  him  to  run.  At  parting  they  appeared  dissatisfied,  and 
said  they  would  go  no  fiirther  with  us ;  for  as  they  saw  the  fcalkers  would 
pass  all  the  good  land,  they  did  not  care  how  far  or  where  we  went  to.  It 
was  said  we  traveled  12  hours  the  first  day,  and  it  being  in  the  latter  end  of 
September,  or  beginning  of  October,  to  complete  the  time,  were  obliged 
to  vndk,  in  the  twilight  TimMy  Smithy  then  sheriff  of  Bucks,  held  his 
watch  for  some  minutes  before  we  stopped,  and  the  walkers  having  a  piece 
of  rising  ground  to  ascend,  he  called  out  to  them,  telling  the  minutes  behind, 
and  bid  them  pull  up,  which  they  did  so  briskly,  that,  immediately  upon  his 
saying  the  time  was  out,  Marshau  clasped  his  arms  about  a  saplin  to  support 
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hiDHelC  and  thereupon  the  sheriif  asking  him  what  was  the  matter,  he  eaid 
he  was  ahnost  gone,  and  that,  if  he  had  proceeded  a  few  poles  wtber,  he 
must  have  fallen.  We  lod|^  in  the  woods  that  night,  and  heard  the  diout- 
ing  of  the  Indians  at  a  cantico,  which  they  were  said  to  hold  that  eyeninf  in 
a  town  hard  by.  Next  morninff  the  Indians  were  sent  to,  to  know  if  mey 
would  accompany  us  any  farther,  but  they  declined  it,  although  I  belwve 
some  of  them  came  to  us  before  we  started,  and  drank  a  dram  m  the  com- 
pany,  and  then  straggled  off  about  their  hunting  or  some  other  amusement.  In 
our  return  we  came  through  this  Indian  town  or  plantation,  TimMy  Sawtk  and 
myself  riding  for^  yards  more  or  less  befi>re  the  company,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached wiSiin  about  150  paces  of  the  town,  the  woods  bemg  open,  we  saw 
an  Indian  take  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  advancing  towards  us  some  distance, 
placed  himself  behind  a  log  that  laid  by  our  way.  Timothy  obeerving  his 
motions,  and  being  somewbit  surprised,  as  I  apprehended,  looked  at  me,  and 
asked  what  I  thought  that  Indian  meant  I  saia,  I  hoped  no  harm,  and  that 
I  thouffht  it  best  to  keep  on,  which  the  Indian  seeing,  arose  and  walked  before 
us  to  the  settlement  i  think  Smith  was  surprised,  as  I  well  remember  I  was, 
through  a  consciousness  that  the  Indians  were  dissatiafied  with  the  walk,  a 
thing  the  whole  company  seemed  to  be  sensible  o^  and  upon  the  waj,  in 
our  return  home,*  frequently  expressed  themselves  to  that  purpose.  And 
indeed  the  un&iraess  practised  in  the  walk,  hoih  in  regard  to  tne  way  where, 
and  the  manner  how,  it  was  peiformed,  and  the  dissatis&ction  of  the  LidiaoB 
concerning  it,  were  the  common  subjects  of  conversation  in  our  nekhhor- 
hood,  for  some  considerable  time  amr  it  viras  done.  When  the  walk  was 
performed  I  was  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  novelty  of  the  thing 
mclined  me  to  be  a  spectator,  and  as  I  had  been  brought  up  most  of  my 
time  in  Burlington,  the  whole  transaction  to  me  was  a  series  of  occuirences 
almost  entirely  new,  and  which  therefiire,  I  apprehend,  made  the  more  strong 
and  lasting  impression  on  my  memory. 

ThonyuFurnm,^^ 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  end  of  these  b£Eun  vras  war.  Tlie 
Delawares  were  driven  back,  and  they  joined  the  French  against  the 
English. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Ofa&Mnd  chiefs  spoken  ^by  WashimgUmj  in  his  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  Frenek 
tf  Ohio — Battle  near  Great  Meadows,  and  death  of  JumomriUe — Shihois — ^Moita- 
cAToocHA — Half-Kino  —  Juskakaka — White-Thunder  —  Alliquipa —  Caf- 
TAIN  Jacobs — Hendrick — His  historv — Curious  anecdote  o/*— Looan — Cresmtp's 
War — Battle  of  Point  Pleasant — Lagat^s  famous  speech — Gornstock — ^flt*  history 
— Red-hawk — Ellinipsico — The  barbarous  murder  of  these  three — Jtfrfanrfcgfy 
death  of  Logan — Pontiac — ^  renowned  warrior^^Colond  Rogers* s  aeeounl  ofkhn 
— His  poUcy — Fall  of  MichiUma/anak~--MKnmuiifMiitfA-^Siege  of  Detroit-^FonH'- 
ac's  stratagem  to  surprise  it — Is  discovered^-Qfieial  aeetnaU  ST  the  sfair  at  Bloody 
Bridge— Pontiac  abandons  the  siege— Becomes  the  friend  of  Ae  English— Is  assets- 
sinaud, 

Ths  expedition  of  fFoMnrUm  to  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  in  1753,  bringB 
to  our  records  information  of  several  chie&  of  the  Six  Nations,  of  the  most 
interesting  kind.  He  was  commisaioned  and  sent  as  an  ambaseador  to  the 
French,  by  Governor  Dinwiddit  of  Virrania.  He  kept  an  accurate  journal 
of  his  travels,  which,  on  his  return  to  Virginia,  was  published,  and,  not  long 
after,  the  same  was  republidied  in  London,  with  a  map;  the  substance 
of  this  journal  was  copied  into  almost  every  periodical  of  importance  of 
that  day. 
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SHIN€cIS  WB8  the  first  chief  he  yiaited^  who  lived  in  the  forks  of  tlie 
Alleghany  and Monongahela  Rivers,  wliere  Pittsburgh  nofw  stands.  He  intend- 
ed holding  a  council  with  the  celehrated^  Hodf-hmg,*  already  mentioned,  at 
LiOggsto  wn,  and  such  others  as  could  be  assembled  at  short  notice,  to  strengthen 
them  in  the  English  interest  He  therefore  invited'  Srnigis  to  attend  the 
council,  and  he  accordinjrh^  accompanied  him  to  Loggstown.  **A£  soon  as 
I  came  into  town,"  says  n^Mngton,  ^1  went  to  Monakatoocha,  (aa  the  Hal^ 
kinf  was  out  at  his  hunting  cabin,  on  Little  Beaver  Creek,  about  15  miles  o^) 
and  informed  him  by  John  Davidson^  my  Indian  interpreter,  that  I  was  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  French  i^eneral,  and  was  ordered  to  call  upon  the  sachems 
of  the  Six  Nations  to  acquaint  them  with  it.  1  save  him  a  string  of  wampum 
and  a  twist  of  tobacco,  and  desired  him  to  send  for  the  half-kmg,  which  he 
promised  to  do  by  a  runner  in  the  momiog,  and  for  other  sachema  I  in* 
vited  him  and  the  other  great  men  present  to  my  tent,  where  they  stayed 
about  an  hour,  and  returned.*'  This  place  wbb  about  140  miles,  *<  as  we  went, 
and  computed  it,"  says  the  great  wrner,  ^fi'om  our  back  settlements^  where 
we  arrived  between  sunsetdng  and  dark,  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  I  left 
Williamsbur^h." 

Half'Jdng,  it  seems,  had,  not  long  before,  visited  the  same  j^iace  to  which 
fFtukufifion  was  now  destined ;  for  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  town,  Jfa^ 
ington  mvited  him  privately  to  his  tent,  ^  and  desired  him  to  relate  some  of 
the  partiouhuns  of  bis  journ^  to  the  French  commandant,"  the  best  way  for 
him  to  eo,  and  the  distance  nroin  that  place.  '^He  told  me,"  says  WaMngUnt^ 
''that  me  nearest  and  levelest  way  was  now  impassable,  bv  reason  of 
many  large  miry  savannas ;  that  we  must  be  obliged  to  go  by  Venango,  and 
ahoidd  not  get  to  the  near  fort  in  leas  than  five  or  six  nights'  sleep,  good 
traYelli9g."  Hdf'king  ftuther  informed  him  that  he  met  with  a  cold  recep* 
tion;  that  the  French  officer  sternly  ordered  him  to  declare  hia  business, 
which  he  did,  he  Faid,  in  the  following  speech: — 

^  Fathers,  I  am  come  to  tell  you  vour  own  speeches ;  what  your  own  mc^utfas 
have  declared.  You,  in  former  days,  set  a  sUver  basin  before  us,  whs  rein 
there  was  the  leg  of  a  beaver,  and  desired  all  the  nations  to  come  and  eat  of 
it ;  to  eat  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  not  to  be  churlish  to  one  another :  and  that 
if  any  such  person  should  be  found  to  be  a  disturber,  I  here  lay  down  b^  the 
edge  of  the  dish  a  rod,  which  you  must  scourge  them  vnth ;  and  if  your  father 
should  get  foolish,  in  my  old  days,  I  desire  you  may  use  it  upon  me  as  well 
as  others. — ^Now,  fotbers,  it  is  you  who  are  the  disturbers  in  this  land,  by 
coming  and  building  your  tovms ;  and  taking  it  away  unlmown  to  us,  and  by 
force* — We  kindled  a  fire,  a  long  time  ago,  at  a  place  called  Montreal,  where 
we  desired  you  to  stay,  and  not  to  come  and  intrude  upon  our  land.  I  now 
desire  you  may  despatch  to  that  place;  for,  be  it  known  to  you,  fttthers,  that 
this  is  our  land,  and  not  yours. — ^I  desire  you  may  hear  me  in  civilness ;  if 
not,  we  must  handle  that  rod  which  was  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the  obstrep- 
erous. If  you  had  come  in  a  peaceable  manner,  like  our  brothers  the  Englisn, 
we  would  not  have  been  against  your  trading  with  us,  as  they  do ;  hut  to 
come,  fathers,  and  build  houses  upon  our  land,  and  to  take  it  by  force,  is 
what  we  cannot  submit  to." 

Half-king  then  repeated  what  was  said  to  him  in  reply  by  the  French, 
which,  when  he  had  done,  WiaMngton  made  a  speech  to  him  and  hiscounciL 
He  acquainted  them  with  the  reason  of  his  visit,  and  told  them  he  was  in* 
struoted  to  call  upon  them  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  advise  with  them, 
to  assure  them  or  the  love  of  the  English,  and  to  aak  the  assistance  of  some 
of  their  young  men,  to  conduct  him  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  French, 
to  whom  he  had  a  letter  from  his  governor.    Half-kine  made  this  reply : — 

''In  regard  to  what  my  brother  the  governor  had  ctesired  of  me,  I  return 

•  He  is  called  a  Hur&n  by  LotkUl,  HifU  MistioDS,  ili.  123.  He  was  called  bv  tfae  Dela- 
wares  Pomtaem,  which  id  Eaglisfa  meaas  StotH-houM.  HeckeweUer,  Nar.  W*  la  tli» 
leuer^  or  speech^  as  TVashu^^ton  eaWed  it,  whicbjhis  chief  senUo  ^^^^^^^  *^^^^^ 
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you  this  answer."  <<I  rely  upon  you  as  a  brother  ought  to  do,  as  you  say  we 
are  brothers,  and  one  people."  ^  Brother,  as  you  luive  asked  my  advice,  I 
hope  you  will  be  ruled  by  it,  and  stay  until  1  can  provide  a  company  to  go 
with  you.  The  French  speech  belt  is  not  here ;  I  nave  it  to  go  for  to  my 
hunting  cabin.  Likewise  the  people,  whom  I  have  ordered  in,  are  not  yet 
come,  and  canngt  until  the  third  night  from  this;  until  which  time,  brotheiv 
1  must  beg  you  to  stay." 

When  Washington  told  him  that  his  business  would  not  admit  of  so  much 
delay,  the  chief  seemed  displeased,  and  said  it  was  ^a  matter  of  no  small  mo- 
mentj  and  must  not  he  entered  vrithout  due  consideration,^  Perhaps  it  will  not 
be  too  much,  to  give  this  Indian  chief  credit  for  some  of  that  character  which 
was  so  well  exemplified  by  Washington  in  all  his  after-life.  And  *<  as  I  found 
it  impossible,"  says  the  narrator,  ^  to  get  off,  without  affi-ontine  them  in  the 
most  egregious  manner,  I  consented  to  stay."  Accordingly,  Half-king  gave 
orders  to  King  iSUngtv,  who  was  present,  to  attend  on  Wednesday  night  vnth 
the  wampum,  and  two  men  of  their  nation,  to  be  in  readiness  to  set  out  with 
us  next  morning."  There  was  still  a  delay  of  another  day,  as  the  chiefi 
could  not  get  in  their  wampum  and  young  men  which  were  to  be  sent ;  and, 
after  all,  but  three  chiefs  and  one  hunter  accompanied.  ^  We  set  out,"  says 
WaMngtMiy  <<  about  9  o'clock,  with  the  Ha^-king,  Juskakaka,*  fVhUe-thMnder, 
and  the  hunter ;  and  travelled  on  the  road  to  Venango,  where  we  arrived  the 
4th  of  December."  This  place  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  French  Creek 
with  the  Ohia  Here  the  French  had  a  garrison,  and  another  a  short  distance 
above  it,  which  was  the  extent  of  our  discoverer's  peregrinations  northward. 
The  conmianders  of  these  posts  used  all  means  to  entice  Half-king  to  desert 
the  English,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  fVaskington  succeeded  in 

Sreventmg  them.  They  endeavored  to  weary  him  out  by  making  the  chieft 
elay  their  departure  from  day  to  day,  by  means  of  liquor,  so  that  they  should 
be  left  behind.  At  length,  having  out-generalled  his  complotters,  and  *^  got 
things  readv  to  set  off,  I  sent  for  the  Half-king,^  continues  the  narrator,  ''to 
know  whether  he  intended  to  ffo  with  us,  or  by  water.  He  told  me  that 
JFkUe-tkunder  had  hurt  himself  much,  and  was  sick,  and  unable  to  walk; 
therefore  he  was  obliged  to  carry  him  down  in  a  canoe ; "  so,  notwithstanding 
the  delays,  Washington  was  obliged  to  go  without  him ;  but  he  cauticmed  him 
strongly  against  believine  Monsieur  Joneaire^s  pretensions  of  firiendship,  and 
representationB  against  me  English.  Hen>.  ends  Washington's  account  of 
Emf'-king. 

And  before  closing  our  account  of  the  termination  of  Washington's  joomev, 
we  will  close  our  account  of  this  chief  also.  In  1754  he  accompani^  Warn- 
ington  in  his  excursion  to  dislodge  the  French  from  the  disputed  territory 
upon  the  Ohio,  and  was  his  constant  counsellor,  until  afier  the  surrender  oi 
Fort  Necessity  at  the  Great  Meadows,  on  the  4  July.  At  the  surprise  of  M. 
de  JuaummUe,  on  the  28  Mav  previous,  he  led  a  company  of  his  wairicva, 
and  piloted  the  English  under  Washington  to  the  place  where  he  was  encamped, 
which  was  but  a  few  miles  from  Great  Meadows.  JumonmUe^s  force  was 
small,  consisting  of  but  about  33  men.  The  night  previous  to  the  attack, 
Hd^'kingy  who  was  encamped  six  miles  from  Great  Meadows,  having  made 
a  discovery  of  the  approach  of  the  French  force,  sent  an  express  to  MaMng- 
touy  to  inform  him  that  the  French  were  discovered  in  an  obscure  retreaL 
The  colonel  immediately  marched  out  with  40  men  and  reached  HaU-kinf^s 
quarters  a  little  before  sunrise.  A  council  was  now  held  by  the  chieu  of  me 
parties,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Ihiglish  and  Indians  should  march  together 
and  attack  the  French.  They  marched  in  single  file  through  the  wo^s,  in 
the  Indian  manner,  in  a  most  dismal  storm  of  rain ;  and  foUowing  the  track 
just  explored  b^  Half-kin^s  spies,  soon  found  themselves  near  the  parly. 
JumonmUe  was  m  a  secure  place,  half  a  mile  from  a  road,  and  surrounded 
by  rocks,  and  had  he  not  been  fidlen  upon  by  surprise,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
die  attacking  party  had  not  found  it  difficun  to  have  contended  succesafiiOy 

*  We  hear  again  of  this  chief  in  1794,  when,  with  08  othen,  he  signed  a  treaty  with  the 
United  Slates  at  Fort  Stanwix. .  His  name  is  there  writtca  JiMaaga,  which  signiiied  %grem 
groithapper.    He  was  sometimes  called  lAttle-BUlff. 
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against  him.  But  not  being  discovered,  WaMngUm  made  a  good  dispositioB 
of  his  men ;  himaelf  with  the  Eneliah  formed  me  right  wing,  and  Half-king 
at  the  head  of  the  Indians,  the  left.  The  French  were  found  without  their 
arms  in  dieir  hands,  but  they  flew  to  them,  and  a  fight  of  about  15  minii^^iyT 
ensued.  None  of  the  party  escaped.  Eleven  of  the  French  were  kiUed, 
amon^  whom  was  M,  it  Jumomnlie;  one  wounded,  and  21  taken  prisoners.  • 
FFatkmgton  lost  but  one  man,  and  two  or  three  only  were  wounded.* 

We  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  fF(MngUm,  which  we  had  found  it 
necessary  abruptly  to  interrupt 

He  now  set  out  for  the  frontiers  with  all  eicpedition.  He  had,  he  says,  the 
^  most  fiutigoing  journey  possible  to  conceive  of  From  the  Ist  to  the  15th 
December,  there  was  but  one  day  on  which  it  did  not  rain  or  snow  inces- 
eautly ;  and  through  the  whole  journey,  we  met  with  nothing  but  one  contin- 
ued series  of  cold,  wet  weather." 

This  expedition  of  WathxagUm  has  in  it  great  interest,  more  especially  fix>m 
his  superior  eminence  afterwards.  It  is  j^easing  to  contemplate  the  ''savior 
of  his  country  "  in  eveiy  adventure  and  circumstance  of  his  life ;  and  even 
gratifying  to  view  him  with  a  gun  in  one  hand,  a  staff  in  the  other,  and  a 
|)ack  upon  his  back;  wading  through  rivers,  encountering  storms  of  sleet  and 
anow,  and  sleeping  upon  the  ground,  thus  early,  for  his  country's  good.  He 
had  some  very  narrow  escapes,  and,  during  part  of  the  way  on  his  return,  he 
had  but  one  attendant  One  day,  as  they  were  passing  a  place  called  Mm" 
daring  Tbion,  the^  were  fired  upon  by  one  of  a  war-party  of  French  Indians, 
who  nad  waited  m  ambush  for  them ;  and  although  thev  were  within  fifteen 
paces  of  him,  yet  they  escaped  unhurt  They  captured  the  fellow  that  fired 
upon  tbem,  and  kept  him  until  nine  at  night,  then  dismissed  him,  and  trav- 
elled all  night,  ''without  making  any  stop,"  fearing  they  should  be  pursued 
the  next  morning  by  his  party.  Continuing  their  course  all  the  next  day, 
Chey  came  to  the  river  where  they  intended  to  cross.  Here  the  finnness  of 
WaMngUm  and  his  companion  was  thoroughly  tried.  The  river  was  very 
biffh,  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  and  there  was  no  way  to  pass  it  but  by  a 
ran.  They  had  "but  one  poor  hatchet,"  with  the  assistance  of  which,  after 
laboring  firom  morning  till  sunset,  they  had  a  raft  ready  to  launch ;  on  this 
they  set  out,  but  it  was  soon  crushed  between  the  floating  ice,  and  they  very 
naifowly  escaped  perishing.  WaahingUm  was  himself  precipitated  into  the 
river,  where  the  water  was  ten  feet  deep.  Fortunately,  however,  he  catched 
bj  a  firagment  of  the  rafl,  and  saved  himself;  They  mially  extricated  them- 
selves m>m  their  perilous  situation,  by  getting  upon  the  ice  which  confined 
their  frail  baik,  and  fit>m  thence  to  an  island,  and  finally  to  the  opposite  shore. 
The  cold  was  so  intense,  tiiat  Mr.  Gid  froze  his  hands  and  feet  This  place 
was  about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  oi  the  Yohogany,  where  an  Indian 
queen,  as  WcMngUm  calls  her,  lived.  He  went  to  see  her,  he  observes,  she 
having  "express^  great  concern  that  we  passed  her  in  going  to  the  fert  1 
made  her  a  present  of  a  watch  coat,  and  a  bottle  of  rum,  iimich  latter  was 
thought  much  the  best  present  of  the  two."  Her  name  was  Miquq^ptu  From 
this  place,  he  pursued  nis  joum^  home  without  further  accident 

We  have  mentioned  the  finendly  attention  of  ShingiB  to  our  adventurer,  who 
had  probably  expected  he  would  have  attended  him  on  his  journey ;  but  Sku^ 
gis  weift  to  collect  in  his  men,  and  did  not  return.  The  Indians  said  it  was 
owing  to  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  but  WaMngton  thought  it  was  fear  of  the 
French,  which  prevented  him.  But  this  conjecture  does  not  seem  well 
Ibunded,  for  he  ordered  KuMogOt  who  lived  at  Venango,  to  proceed  to  the 
French  and  return  the  wampum,  which  was  as  much  as  to  tell  them  they 
wished  no  fhrther  fellowship  with  them. 

The  massacres  which  followed  Braddod^s  defeat  were  hinrrible  beyond 
description.  Sm^  and  Captain  Jaeoha  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
principal  instigators  of  them,  and  700  doUars  were  ofifered  for  their  headaf 
Captam  Jaeob§  did  not  long  escape,  although  the  reward  did  not  hasten  his 
«b1  The  hostile  Indians  had  their  head-quarters  at  Kitanning  on  the  AUegha- 


•  SPAEKt't  Writinn  of  Wtahiogton,  U.  401, 4«1 
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'By'Rmr,  44  miles  above  its  conilaeiico  wish  the  Monsn^akela.  Here  they 
-retired  with  their  prisonera  and  booty  after  their  ezpeditioiis  into  the  finontierB. 
In  1756^  ColoBel  John  Jimuinmg  was  sent  widi  about  300  men  aoainst  Ki 
tanj^Bg.  ^On  3  September  he  ioined  the  advanced  party  at  me  Beavei 
Dams,  near  Frankstown ;  and  on  the  7th  in  the  evening,' oeing  within  6  m^ 
of  Kitonning,  the  seouts  discovered  a  fire  in  the  road,  and  reported  that  there 
were  but  3  or  at  meet  4  Indians  at  it  It  was  not  thouffht  proper  to  attempi 
surprisinff^  them,  as  it  might  be  a  means  of  alarming  me  town,  if  any  should 
escape.  Hence  Lieutenant  Hoggy  with  a  file  of  12  men,  was  ordered  to  wateb 
them,  while  the  main  body  proceeded  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kitanning. 
The  night  bein^  warm,  manv  of  the  Indians  lodged  in  a  cornfield  upon  & 
marnn  of  the  nver,  about  100  rods  below  the  town.  Here  at  day-break  the 
attack  began.  Several  Indians  were  killed  in  the  field,  and  the  town  was  im 
mediately  entered.  As  they  advanced,  Captain  Jacobs  gave  the  war  whoop, 
retired  to  his  log-cabin,  and  defended  himself  with  great  braveiy.  Inspired 
by  his  intrepidity,  his  men  rsfiised  quarter,  saying,  ^Wean  mtfif  and  tsw  iiof 
hejni&onen.  The  whites  being  unable  to  drive  them  from  their  vngwams. 
Colonel  Armstrong  ordered  these  to  be  set  on  fire.  At  the  same  time  he  re 
eeived  a  musket-shot  in  the  shoulder.  ^  When  the  Indians  were  told  that  tbe^ 
would  be  burnt  if  they  did  not  surrender,  one  of  them  replied,  he  did  noi  eon, 
08  he  andd  kUl  4  or  5  Mkre  he  died/*  When  the  ^re  approached  them,  some 
began  to  sin^,  and  others  burst  from  their  houses,  and  were  killed  in  then 
flight  Captam  Jacobs^  when  defence  eould  no  longer  avail  him,  endeavored 
to  escape,  with  his  wife,  though  a  window  of  his  house.  This  was  his  last  act 
— ^he  was  shot  dovm,  and  his  wife  also.  A  lad^  called  the  KxKtffs  Sbn,  was  kiled 
widi  them.    As  at  Neriffwok,  many  were  killed  in  the  river  as  they  fled. 

The  Indians  were  said  to  have  had  their  houses  stored  with  spare  arms  and 
ammunitkni ;  for,  when  they  were  bomt  up^  their  gims  discharged  from  the  heat, 
and  quantities  of  powder  new  up  firom  time  to  time,  vrhich  threw  some  of 
their  bodies  to  a  great  hmght  in  the  air.  Eleven  prisoners  were  recovered  at  diis 
time,  who  informed  tfieir  deliverers  that  a  great  quantity  of  soods  was  also 
consumed,  which  had  but  ten  days  before  been  sent  diem  W  ttie  FVeach ;  and 
that  the  Indians  had  boasted  that  they  had  powder  enou^  m  a  ten  yean^  wear 
with  the  English.  They  also  learned  that  the  par^  which  Lieutenant  &gg 
had  been  len  to  vFatch,  instead  of  being  but  3  or  ^  eonsisted  of  24  warrion^ 
who  were  on  their  way  to  attack  Fort  Shirley,  having  been  sent  forward  by 
Captain  Jacoba,  while  he  was  to  have  followed  with  a  strong  force  the  next 
day.  Hence  the  fate  of  the  lieutenant^  partjr  was  saspecte£  On  retuiniDg 
to  the  place,  Cc^onel  Amubnmg  found  that  Lieutenant  Ihgg  had  attacked  the 
Indians  at  ereat  disadvantage,  in  point  of  numbers,  and  nad  been  defeated, 
himself  and  Captain  Mercer  Tafterwards  General  Jlfeirer,  who  fell  at  Princeton) 
severely  wounded.  At  the  first  ^re  Hag^s  party  killed  3  of  the  bidians,  who, 
after  maintaining  the  fight  for  an  boor,  killed  but  3  of  the  whites.  Agg* 
being  now  woimded,  vras  abandoned  by  his  men,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  found  by  the  army.*  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  dead  bodies  of  some 
that  had  been  murdered  and  mangled  were  sent  firom  the  frontiers  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  hauled  about  the  streets,  to  inflame  the  people  against  the 
Indians,  and  also  against  the  Quakers,  to  whose  mild  forbearance  was  attrib- 
uted a  laxity  in  sending  out  troops.  The  mob  surrounded  the  *hou8e  of 
assembly,  having  pkcecr  the  dead  ix>die8  at  its  entrance,  and  demanded  im- 
mediate succor.    At  this  time  Ihe  above  reward  was  of^red« 

Mr.  Hedtewdder  knew  Skifigi$i  or,  as  he  vrrote  his  name,  Skaigaaky  f  and 
.  gave  him  a  good  character.  He  waS  brother  to  ESuu^-heavery  and  in  the  French 
war  was  considered  the  greatest  Indian  wairior  ofttiei  day.  'He  was  a  tenor 
to  the  whole  firontier  of  Pennsylvania.  <*  Passing  one  day  with  lum,"  says  Mr. 
Heeke  welder,  *<  in  the  summer  of  1762,  near  by  where  ius  two  prisctter  bra 
(aboat  12  years  of  age)  were  amumng  themselves  with  his  own  Doys,  and  he 
observing  me  looking  that  wavyinqaired  what  I  was  lookinff  at  Ch:i  my 
'-  rOfrfyfaig  that  I' was  looking  af  his  prisoneni,;fae  said,  WhenI ^ Si«t«)Dk  tham 

•  CdL  N:  r.  JffifC.  Soe,  iii.  998—%    yCUL  Mm$,  Hiit.  Soe.  iv.  £96—9. 
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tk0v  wen  mch ;  but  they  we  now  iny  ehUdren;  eat  their  yktuals  out  of  one 
and  the  Mane  bowl !  whicn  was  sayiag  as  much  as,  that  they,  in  all  req)ecia, 
ware  on  an  equal  footingwith  Aiit  otim  chikhren — alike  dear  to  him."  Though 
of  aniall  stature,  the  same  author  observes,  he  had  a  great  mind. 

The  wife  of  this  chief  died  in  17G2.  She  was  of  &e  highest  rank  and  re- 
spectabiJity ;  and  the  ceremonies  at  bar  fbneral,  and  manner  of  deooraticni 
and  inteiment,  described  here,  would  occupy  several  pages.* 

In  the  time  of  the  French  war,  when  the  governor  of  PennsylTsnia  sent  C 
JF.  Pest  to  the  distant  tribes  to  persuade  them  from  aiding  the  French,  men- 
tion is  often  made  in  the  joumiu  which  he  kept,t  of  Shingis,  and  uniformly  to 
his  advantage.  The  Reverend  Mr.  pM^jperrormed  two  missions,  the  first  at 
the  doee  of  1758,  and  the  second  in  1759.  Under  date  of  38  August,  1758, 
he  writes,  **We  set  out  fi^>m  Sawcunk'in  company  with  20,  for  Kushcuahkec ; 
on  the  road  Skmgas  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  asked,  if  I  did  not  think, 
Chat  if  he  came  to  the  English  they  would  fauuig  him,  as  they  had  ofl^red  a 
Ipreat  renmrd  for  his  head.  ^I  told  him  that  was  a  great  whiie  ago,  'twas  all 
forgotten  and  wiped  away  now."  An  ladian-in  the  eompany,  culed  ^lamo- 
Am  Danid,  who  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  French,  underatanding  what 
was  said,  interrupted  and  said,  *^  Don't  believe  him,  he  tells  nothing  but  idle 
lying  stories,"  and  asked,  ''Why  then  did  the  English  hire  12(W  Indians 
[nieaiiing  the  Cherokees]  to  kill  us  ?  "  Mr.  Peat  protesting  it  was  false,  Damd 
vociforatedy  G— d  d — n  you  for  a  fool ;  did  you  not  see  the  woman  lying  in  the 
rood  that  was  killed  by  the  Indians  that  the  English  hired?"  After  a  few 
4^er  harsh  ej^wessions,  Skmgit  told  him  to  be  still,  for  he  did  not  know  what 
he  said." 

Mr.  Posi  dined  with  Shingia  on  the  20  August,  at  which  time  he  observed  to 
faim,  that  although  the  EngEsh  had  offired  a  great  reward  for  his  head,  yet  he 
iMd  never  thouj^  to  revenge  himself^  but  was  always  very  kind  to  such  pris- 
oners as  were  brought  in,  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  a  paaoe^  and  wished  he  could  be  sure  the  Engiiah  were  in  earnest  for 
peace  also. 

Although  the  name  of  iSUngtf  has  not  generally  been  as  conspicncnis  as 
that  of  Captain  Jboo6#,  yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  ''the  greatest  Delaware 
warrior  of  nis  time,"  and  that,  "were  his  war  exploits  on  record,  they  would 
form  an  interesting  document,  though  a  shocking  one."| 

HendriA  was  a  gallant  Mohawk  chie^  who  took  part,  with  many  of  his 
men,  against  the  Anench,  in  the  year  1755.  The  French  were  encoura^d 
t^  the  defeat  of  Genersl  Braddodt,  and  were  in  high  e^qpectation  of  carrymg 
all  before  them.  Hendridt  joined  the  English  army  at  the  reouest  of  Genenu 
JUbiMft,  and  met  the  FVencb,  consisting  of  2000  men,  under  General  Dieskau 
at  Lake  George.  While  the  English  and  Indians  were  encamped  in  a  slight 
wortL,  their  scouts  brought  news  of  the  approach  of  the  French,  with  a  great 
body  of  Indians  upon  their  flanks.  General  Johnson  deepatched  Colonel 
WiUiamM  of  Massaehusetto,  with  1000  men,  and  Hendruk  with  200  of  his  war- 
riors, to  give  them  battle ;  but  felling  in  witli  them  about  four  miles  from  camp 
unexpectedly.  Colonels  ffUUauM  and  Hendrick  were  killed,  with  manv  other 
officers  and  privates  of  the  detachment  The  rest  fled  to  the  main  bodv  with 
ipeat  precipitation,  inflising  consteroation  into  the  whole  army.§  The  French 
K>llowed  closely,  and  poured  in  a  tremendous  fire,  which  did  very  little  exe- 
cution, firom  the  precaution  of  the  English  in  fidling  fiat  upon  their  faces. 
They  soon  recovered  firom  their  surprise,  and  fought  with  bravery,  having 
advantage  not  only  in  numbers,  but  ailillery,  of  which  the  French  had  none.|| 
At  lengm  the  brave  JHukau  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  his  Indians,  be- 
ing terrified  at  the  havoc  made  by  the  cannon  of  the  English,  fled  to  the 
woods,  and  the  regulars  were  ordered  to  retreat  bv  their  general,  which  they 
did  an  great  disorder.  Geneiel  Dieakau  was  found  in  the  pursuit,  supportmg 
lumself  by  the  stump  of  a  tree.    St^postng  plunder  to  be  the  fi^  ongect  of 

*  For  which  Me  Heetmdder'*  Hist.  lad.  NatioM,  964,  &e. 
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his  captors,  as  he  was  attemptiiiff  to  draw  his  watch  to  present  to  them,  some 
one,  supposing  him  to  be  seardiing  for  his  pistol,  discharged  his  gun  into 
his  hips.  Notwithstanding  he  was  thus  twice  wounded,  he  lived  to  reach 
Enffland,  but  he  died  soon  after.    The  French  lost  800  men  in  the  attack. 

When  General  Jokmon  was  about  to  detach  Colonel  Wtttiaxm^  he  asked 
Btncbriel^s  opinion,  whether  the  force  was  sufficient  To  which  be  replied, 
**  ff'they  an  tojight,  they  are  too  few.  If  they  are  to  he  hSOfd^  they  are  too  many.^ 
And  wnen  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  detachment  into  three  parts,  jBoi- 
drick  objected,  and  forcibly  to  express  the  impracticability  of  the  plan,  picked 
up  three  sticks,  and,  putting  them  together,  said  to  the  general,  *^iou  see  not* 
ikat  these  cannot  be  eanly  hnken ;  btd  take  them  one  fty  ontj  and  you  may  hreok 
them  ert  onee,^  But  from  this  valuable  counsel  very  httle  advantage  seems  to 
have  been  derived. 

It  was  reported  at  the  time,  that  38  of  Hendriek^s  men  were  killed,  and  13 
wounded.*  Few  historians  mention  the  loss  of  the  Indians ;  probably  con- 
sidering them  as  unworthy  of  record !  Such  historians  may  heforgoUen,  At 
least,  they  cannot  expect  to  pass  under  that  name  in  another  age. 

The  Indians  were  neatly  exasperated  a^nst  the  French,  "^  by  the  death 
of  the  famous  HendrtaCj"  says  the  same  writer,  ^a  renowned  Indian  warrior 
among  the  Mohawks,  and  one  of  their  sachems,  or  kings,  who  was  slain  in  the 
battle,  andSvhose  son,  upon  being  told  that  his  father  was  killed,  giving  the 
usual  Indian  groan  upon  such  occasions,  and  suddenlv  putting  his  hand  on 
his  left  breast,  swore  his  father  was  still  alive  in  that  place,  and  stood  there  in 
his  son :  that  it  was  widi  the  utmost  difficulty,  General  Johneon  prevented  the 
fury  of  their  resentment  taking  place  oa  the  body  of  the  French  genersL"! 

As  soon  as  the  battlo  vma  over,  the  Indians  dispersed  themselves  in  various 
directions,  with  the  trophies  of  victory ;  some  lo  their  homes,  to  eondde 
vrith  the  fViends  of  the  slain,  and  some  to  the  English,  to  canr  the  welcome 
news  of  victory.  The  difierent  runners  brought  into  Albany  above  80  scalps 
within  a  very  short  time  afler  ^e  fight|  And  thus  we  are  ramished  with  an 
early  record  of  the  wretched  custom  which  appears  to  have  been  fostered, 
and  actually  encouraged  by  all  who  have  employed  the  Indians  as  auxiliaries 
in  war.  Indeed  to  employ  them,  was  to  employ  their  practices — they  were 
inseparable.  To  talk,  as  some  have  done,  or  employing  them,  and  prevent- 
ing their  barbarous  customs  with  the  unfortunate  captives,  all  ejqperienee 
shows,  is  but  to  talk  one  thing  and  mean  another. 

Soon  after  Sir  WWiam  Johnmm  entered  upon  his  duties  as  superintendent 
of  Indian  afiairs  in  North  America,  he  received  from  England  some  richly 
embroidered  suits  of  clothes.  Hendrtdt  was  present  when  they  were  re- 
ceived, and  could  not  help  expressing  a  great  desire  for  a  share  in  them.  He 
went  away  very  thoughtfbl,  but  returned  not  long  afler,  and  called  upon  Sir 
Wmiamy  and  told  him  he  had  dreamed  a  dream.  Sir  WiUiam  very  con- 
cernedly desired  to  know  what  it  wa&  HendriA  as  readily  told  him  he 
had  dreamed  that  Sir  WQUam  Johneon  had  presented  him  with  one  of  his 
new  suits  of  uniform.  Sir  WUliam  could  not  refuse  it,  and  one  of  the  elegant 
suits  was  forthwith  presented  to  Hendricks  who  went  away  to  show  his 
present  to  his  countrymen,  and  left  Sir  ffiUiam  to  tell  the  joke  to  his  fnends. 
Some  time  after,  the  general  met  Hendrieky  and  told  him  he  had  dreamed  a 
dream.  Whether  the  sachem  mistrusted  that  he  v?as  now  to  be  taken  in  his 
own  net,  or  not,  is  not  certain :  but  he  seriously  denred  to  know  what  it  was^ 
as  Sir  WtUiam  had  done  before.  The  general  said  he  dreamed  that  Hendnek 
had  presented  him  with  a  certain  tract  of  land,  which  he  described,  (conost- 
ing  of  about  500  acres  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
River.)  Htntbiek  answered,  «  U  is  yours; "  but,  shaking  his  head,  said,  *^  Sir 
WtUiam  JohnsoUj  I  will  never  dream  with  you  again." 

John  Konkapolf  a  Stockbridge  Indian,  vnis  grandson  to  Hendriik^  and  be 
uiforms  us  that  his  grandftither  was  son  of  the  Wolf  a  Mohe^an  chie^  and 
that  his  mother  was  a  Mohawk.§  Reverend  Qideon  HawUyf  m  a  letter  to 
Governor  Hutchinson  (1770)  about  the  Marshpee  Indians,  has  this  passage : 


*  Gent.  Magivrine  for  1765.  t  Ibid.  tltid. 
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^  Amone  JoknMOftCa  Mohawka,  Mrdham  and  Hmdrick  were  the  oldest  of  their 
tribe,  when  they  died,  and  neither  <)C.  them  was  70,  at  their  deaths.  I  saw  a 
sister  of  theirs  in  1765,  who  appeared  to  be  several  years  above  70.  At 
Stockbridffe,  Captain  Kunkapot  was  for  many  years  the  oldest  man  in  his 
tribe."  *    We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  noted  chiefs  in  Indian  story. 

Liogan  was  called  a  Mingo  f  chie(  whose  fhther,  Skikdltmus,  was  chief 
of  the  Cayugas,  whom  he  succeeded.  SMkeUimiu  was  attached  in  a  remark- 
able degree  to  the  benevolent  James  Logauj  from  which  cu^umstance,  it  is 
Erobable,  his  son  bore  his  name.  The  name  is  still  perpetuated  amonf  the 
idians.  For  magnanimity  in  war,  and  greatness  of  soul  m  peace,  few,  if  any, 
in  any  nation,  ever  surpassed  Logan.  He  took  no  part  in  the  French  wars 
which  ended  in  1760,  except  that  of  a  peacemaker ;  was  always  acknowl- 
edged the  friend  of  the  white  people,  until  the  year  1774,  when  his  brother 
and  several  others  of  his  family  were  murdered,  the  particulars  of  which 
follow.  In  the  spring  of  1774,  some  Indians  robbed  the  people  upon  the 
Ohio  River4  who  were  in  that  country  exploring  the  lands,  and  preparing  for 
settlements.  These  land-jobbers  were  alarmed  at  this  hostile  carriage  of  the 
Indians,  as  they  considered  it,  and  collected  themselves  at  a  place  called 
Wheeling  Creek,  the  nte  on  which  Wheeling  is  now  built,  and,  learning  that 
there  were  two  Indians  on  the  river  a  little  above,  one  Captain  Midubd  Crem^ 
belonging  to  the  exploring  party,  proposed  to  ftll  upon  and  kill  Uieno.  ms 
advice,  ahhouffh  opposed  at  first,  was  followed,  ana  a  party  led  by  Cresap 
proceeded  and  killed  the  two  Indians.  The  same  day,  it  being  reported  that 
some  Indians  were  discovered  below  Wheeling  upon  the  river,  Cresap  and 
his  party  immediately  marched  to  the  place,  and  at  first  appeared  to  show 
themselves  friendly,  and  sufiTered  the  Indians  to  pass  by  them  unmolested, 
to  encamp'  still  lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  Grave  Creek.  Creaaqf  soon 
followed,  attacked  and  killed  several  of  them,  having  one  of  his  own  men 
wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  Indians.  Here  some  of  the  fiunily  of  Lagan 
were  slain.  The  circumstance  of  the  afibir  was  exceeding  aggravating,  inas- 
much as  the  w\atM  pretended  no  provoeaHon, 

Soon  after  this,  some  other  monsters  in  human  shape,  at  whose  head  were 
Damd  Greathouse  and  one  Tondinaon^  committed  a  horrid  murder  upon  a 
company  of  Indians  about  thirty  ndles  above  Wheeling.  Greaihonfe  resided 
at  the  same  place,  but  on  ihe  opposite  side  of  the  riveif  from  the  Indian  en- 
campment .  A  party  of  thirty-two  men  were  collected  for  this  object,  who 
secreted  themselves,  while  GreaUunuey  under  a  pretence  of  friendship,  crossed 
the  river  and  visited  them,  to  ascertain  their  strength ;  on  countmg  them, 
he  found  they  were  too  numerous  for  his  force  in  an  open  attack.  These 
Indians,  having  heard  of  the  late  murder  of  their  relations,  had  determined 
to  be  avenged  of  the  whites,  and  Greaihouae  did  not  know  the  danger  he  was 
in,  until  a  squaw  advised  him  of  it,  in  a  friendly  caution,  '*  to  go  hotne."  The 
sad  requital  this  poor  woman  met  with  will  presently  appear.  This  abomi- 
mMe  fellow  invited  the  Indians  to  come  over  the  river  and  (brink  rum  with  him ; 
this  being  a  part  of  his  plot  to  separate  them,  that  they  miffht  be  the  easier  de- 
stroyed. -The  opportunity  soon  onered ;  a  number  being  collected  at  a  tavern  in 
the  white  setdement,  and  considerably  intoxicated,  were  fallen  upon,  and  all 
murdered,  except  a  little  girL  Among  the  murdered  was  a  brother  of  Logan^ 
and  his  sister,  whose  delicate  situation  gready  aggravated  the  horrid  crime. 

The  remaining  Indians,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  hearing  the 
firing,  set  off  two  canoes  witn  armed  warriors,  who,  as  they  lapproached  the 
shore,  were  fired  upon  by  the  whites,  who  lay  concealed,  awaiting  their 
approach.  Nothinc  prevented  their  taking  deadly  aino,  and  many  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  obli^d  to  return.  This  afi&ir  took 
place  May  24th,  1774.§    These  were  the  events  that  led  to  a  horrid  Indian 

*  CoU.  Mm»,  Hist.  8oe.  3.  i.  151. 

t  Mengwe,  MamuUf  MaauafOr  Iroquoi  all  mean  Uie  same. 

i  "  Id  the  monUi  of  April,  1774,  a  ramor  was  circolaied,  that  the  Indians  had  stolen  several 
horses  from  some  land-jobbers  on  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  Rivers  $  no  evidences  of  the  iaet 
having  been  adduced,  lead  to  the  eoncloston  that  the  report  was  Alsa."  Doddndg^e 
Notes,  fS5— 6. 

$  Faets  poblished  m  Jtjftrwonfe  NoU»» 
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wur,  in  which  many  inneeent  fbmilieB  w^re  iactifieed  to  iatiBiy  the  ven- 
geance of  an  incensed  and  injured  people. 

A  calm- followed  these  troubleB,  but  4t  was  only  such  as  ffoes  befbre  tibe 
Btorm,  and  lasted  only  while  the  tocsin  of  win-  eould  be  sounded  among  the 
distant  Indians.  On  the  12  July,  1774,  Logan,  at  the  head  of  a  small  party 
of  only  eight  ¥rarriors,  struck  a  blow  on  some 'inhabitants  upon  the  Muskin- 
gum, where  no  one  eiq^ected  it.  He  had  left  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio 
undisturbed,  which  every  one  supposed  would  be  the  first  attacked,  in  case 
of  war,  end  hence  the  reason  of  his  great  successes.  His  first  attack  was 
upon  three  men  who  were  pulling  flax  in  a  field.  One  was  shot  down,  and 
the  two  others  taken.  These  were  marched  into  the  wilderness,  and,  as 
they  approached  the  Indian  town,  Logan  gave  the  scalp  halloo,  and  diey 
were  met  by  the  inhabitants,  who  conducted  them  in.  Running  die  gantlet 
was  next  to  be  performed.  Logan  took  no  delight  in  tortures,  and  he  in  the 
most  fiiendly  manner  instructed  one  of  the  captives  how  to  proceed  to 
escape  the  severities  of  the  gantlet  This  same  captive,  whose  name  was 
22o6tn«m,'was  afterwards  sentenced  to  be  bumed;  but  Logan,  tfaoucfa  not 
able  to  rescue  him  by  his  eloquence,  with  his  own  hand  cut  the  coras  that 
bound  him  to  the  stake,  and  caused  him  to  be  adopted  into  an  Indian  fiunily. 
He  became  afterwards  Logan^s  scribe,  and  wrote  the  letter  that  was  tied  to  a 
war  dub,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  relate  farther  onward. 

There  was  a  chief  among  the  Shawanese  more  renowned  as  a  warrior 
than  even  Logan  himself  at  this  time.  CORN  STOCK  *  was  his  name,  and 
to  him  seems  to  have  ftHen  tlie  ehief  direction  of  the  war  that  was  now 
begun ;  the  causes  of  which  were  doubtless  owing  to  the  outrages  already 
detailed,  committed  by  Citsap  and  (Trmf^tue,  but  dsere  can  be  but  little  n 
any  doubt,  that  the  several  tribes  engaged  in  it,  had  each  been  sufficiendy 
injured  to  justify  fktir  participation  also.  IPhe  history  of  the  murder  of 
Bald  Earh  is  more  than  sufilcient  to  account  for  the  part  acted  by  the  Dek- 
wares.  What  this  man  had  been  in  his- younger  days  is  unknown  to  hiacory, 
but  at  this  time  he  was  an  old  inoffensive  JDelaware  chief,  who  wandered 
hamilessiy  op  and  down  among  the  whites,  visiting  those  most  firequendy 
who  would  entertain  him  best  Having  been  on  a  visit  to  the  fort  at  tlie 
mouth  of  Kanhawa,  he  was  met,  as  he  was  ascending  alone  upon  the  river 
in  his  canoe,  by  a  num,  who,  it  is  said,  had  suffered  much  fit>m  the  Indians. 
It  was  in  the  evening,  and  whether  any  thing  happened  to  justify  violence  on 
the  part  of  either,  we  have  no  evidence,  but  certain  it  is,  the  white  man 
killed  the  chie^  and  scalped  him,  and,  to  give  his  abominable  crime  pub- 
licitv,  set  the  dead  body  upright  in  the  canoe,  and  in  this  manner  caused  it 
to  drift  down  the  river,  where  it  was  beheld  by  many  as  it  passed  them. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  old  chief,  no  one  suspected  he  was  dead,  but 
very  naturally  concluded  he  was  upon  one  of  his  ordinaiy  visits.  The  truth 
of  the  affair,  however,  soon  got  to  his  nation,  and  they  quickly  avowed  ven- 
geance for  the  outrage,  f 

The  Virginia  legiuature  was  in  session  when  the  news  of  an  Indian  war 
was  received  at  me  seat  of  government  Governor  Dwnmore  immediately 
gave  orders  for  the  assembling  of  90G0  men ;  one  half  of  whom  were  to 
march  for  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanhawa:  under  the  command  of  General 
Andrew  Ltwis^X  and  the  remainder,  under  ^bie  governor  in  person,  was  to 
proceed  to  some  point  on  tiie  Ohio,  above  the  former,  in  order  to  fell  upon 
the  Indian  towns  between,  while  the  warriors  should  be  drawn  off  by  the 
approach  of  Lems  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  was  then  to  proceed  down 
the  Ohio,  and  form  a  junction  with  General  Lewis  «t  Point  Pleasant,  from 
whence  they  were  to  march  according' to  circumstanoea. 


*  Gonen]ly  written  Corrutalk,  but  in  our  oldest  printed  account,  it  ia  as  in  the  text.  There 
is  no  hann  in  changing  the  orthography  of  a  word,  when  we  use  it  for  a  proper  instead  of  a 
common  substantive. 

X  His  f^k  waa  that  «f  colonel,  but,  being  commander-in-chief  of  that  division,  was  properij 
eaUed  general,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother,  who  was  also  a  colonel,  and  as  iia\'i||g 
the  chief  command. 


On  tke  11  Scptemknr,  <tbe  fbrow  OMler  Genenl  hnmiy  amounting  to 
1160  men,  conunenced  their  mareh  >iroin  Gaoap  Union  lor  iPoint  Pleasant  «n 
the  Great  Kianhaway,  distant  160  miles.  The  countty  betv^een  was  a  tmok- 
laaa  wildamess.  Tne  army  was  piloted  by  Captain •Affltt&MO.MtidUe,  fay 
ihO'Sisarost  practicable  route.  Tne  baogage  'wae.  all- transported  on  pack- 
lierses,  and  their  march:  took  up  19  days.* 

Having  arrived  there  upon  the  last  day  or  the  oaonth,  an  enearapment  was 
commenced  on  the  first  of  October.  Here  General  iLeuia  waited  with 
anxiety  to  get  some  tidings  of  Dumman,  for  eight  or  nine  day&  At  the  end 
of  this  dme,  no  prospect  of  a  junction  appearing,  news  was  brought  into 
camp  in  the  morning  of  the  10  October,  by  one  of  two  persons  who  had 
escaped  the  rifles  of  a  great  body  of  Indians  about  two  miles  up  the  Ohio, 
that  an  attack  would  be  immediately  made.  These  two:  men  were  upon  a 
deer  hunt,  and  came  upon  the  Indians  without  obsarring  them,  when  one 
was  shot  down,  and  the  other  escaped  to  the  camp  with  difficulty.  He  re- 
ported <*  that  he  had  seen  a  body  or  the  «aemy,  covermg  four  acres  of  ground, 
as  closely  as  thev  could  stand  by  the  side  of  each  other."  f 

Upon  this  intelligence,  General  Lem»,  ^  after  having  deliberately  lighted 
his  pipe,"  t  ^ve  onlers  to  his  brother,  Colonel  CharUs  Lewi$,  to  march  with 
his  own  regiment,  and  another  under  Colonel  ffSUam  Flemngt  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy,  while  he  put  the  remainder  in  a  posture  to  support  theno. 
These  marched  without  loss  of  time,  and  about  400  yards  firom  camp  met 
the  Indians  intent  upon  the  same  object  Their  meetinjf  was  somewhere 
between  sun's  rising  and  sun  an  hour  high,^  and  the  ^^t  in  a  moment 
began.  The  VirgimanB,  like  their  opponents,  covered  thecnMves  with  traes 
or  vrhatever  else  oflfersd,  but  theu  latter  were  more  than- a  match  for  them, 
and  put  them  to  flight  with  great  slauj^iter.  Colonel  Lewis  was  in  full  uni- 
fanOf  and  being,  from  the  nature  of  his  duties,  eoqpoeed  at  eveiy  point,  soon 
ftll  mortally  wounded.||  There  was  no  result  for  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  not  prepared;  fbr  at  this  critical  moment  he  had  ordered  up 
Colonel  F!M  with  his  regiment,  which,  coming  with  great  resolution  ana 
firmness  into  action,  saved  the  two  retreating  rsj^imeais,  and  effectually 
cheeked' the  impetuosity  of  the  Indians,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  obliged  to 
retreat  behind  a  rough  breastwork,  which  they  had  t^ik^  the  precaution  to 
construct  from  logs  and  brush  for  the  occasion. 

The  point  of  land  on  which  the  battie  was  fought  was  narrow,  and  the 
Indians'  breastwork  extended  firom  river  to  river  :  their  plan  of  attack  was  the 
best  that  could  be  conceived ;  for  in  the  event  of  victory  on  their  part,  not  a 
Virginiaa  could  have  escaped.  They  had  stationed  men  on  both  aides  of 
the  river  to  prevent  anv  that  might  attempt  flight  by  swimming  6om  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  made  hy  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers. 

Never  was  ground  maintamed  with  more  obstinacy ;  for  it  was  slowly,  and 
with  no  precipitancy,  that  the  Indians  retired  to  their  breastwork.  The  divia- 
km  under  Liewis'WBa  first  broken,  although  that: under  Htmmg  was  nearhr 
at  the  same  moment  attacked.  This  heroic  officer  first  received  two  baUi 
through  his  left  vmst,  but  continued  to  exercise  his  command  with  the.mat- 
eet  coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  His  voice  was  continually  heard,  <^  BonH 
Jose  an  inch  of  ground.  Advance,  outflank  the  enemy,  and  aet  between 
them  and  the  river."  But  his  men  were  about  to  bo  outflanked  by :  the  body 
that  had  just  defeated  Lant ;  -.  meanwhile  the  arrival  of  Colonel  JmUi-  tunad 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  but  not  without  a  severe  loss ;  Colonel  Fleming  mm 
again  wounded,1[  by  a  shot  through  the  lungs ;  **  yet  he  would  not  retirdi 
and  Colonel  Field  was  killed  as  he  was  leadinir  on  his  men. 


"^  Doddridge,  9B0.  f  Vmfart,  U6.  t  JT'OteMr, «!. 

4  At  iiio-rae,-BM-ir,tii.  995.^-^3q]|  an  hour  higfa,  JUfol  Aimr^MdigmimJbr  NmumSer,  1794. 
-'A  little  after  simriie,  Doddridge,  SSL^The  tai^waa  )Mt  rimg,  M'Gbif^,  «f.  Saaiiis, 
WUhert,  177. 

I  He  walked  into  camp,  and  eipired  in  hif 'owa  tnt  'MMUHdgo. 

f 'Hr.  M'Ckmg  Mtyi  to  wai  kned^  bafwe'caanot  find  any  autlMity  to  apea wtt  Vm. 
tt.  VRAov nytlM  was  <«an  attive-govafaorer  Vifgiaia ^dariag  ihio^nnMiumgy^mt^J' 
Chroidclte,  190. 

••  Burlc,  m.  394. 
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The  whole  line  of  the  broaotworiE  now  became  as  a  Uaze  of  fire, 
lasted  nearly  till  the  cloee  of  the  day.  Here  the  Indiana  under  Logan,  Con^ 
stock,  Elempnoo,  Red-Eagle,  and  other  mighty  chiefs  of  the  tril^  of  the 
Shawauese,  Delawares,  llineoes,  Wyandots  and  Cayugaa,  amounting,  as  was 
supposed,  to  1500  wazriors,  fought,  as  men  will  ever  do  for  their  country's 
wrongs,  with  a  bravery  which  could  only  be  equalled.  The  voice  of  the 
miffhty  Carmiock  was  often  heard  during  the  day,  above  the  din  of  strife, 
calung  on  his  men  in  these  words:  ** Be  strong!  fie  strong!"  And  when  by 
the  repeated  charges  of  the  whites,  some  of  his  warriors  besan  to  waver,  he 
is  said  to  have  sumc  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  one  who  was  cowardly 
endeavoring  to  desert. 

General  litun»,  finding  at  length  that  every  charge  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Indians  lessened  the  number  of  his  forces  to  an  ahu'ming  degree,  and  rightly 
judging  that  if  the  Indians  were  not  routed  before  it  was  dark,  a  day  of 
more  doubt  might  fbUow,  he  resolved  to  throw  a  bodv,  if  possible,  into  their 
rear.  As  the  good  fortune  of  the  Virginians  turned,  the  bank  of  the  river 
fiivored  this  project,  and  forthwith  three  companies  were  detached  upon  the 
enterprise,  under  the  three  captains,  haac  Shdby,  (afterwards  renowned  in 
the  revolution,  and  since  in  the  war  vrith  Canaaa,|  George  Matihewe,  *  and 
John  SteuarL  These  companies  got  unobserved  to  tneir  pUce  of  destination 
upon  Crooked  Creek,  which  runs  into  the  Kanhawa.t  From  the  high  weeds 
upon  the  banks  of  this  little  stream,  ttxey  rushed  upon  the  baclu  of  the 
Indians  with  such  fury,  as  to  drive  them  from  their  works  with  precipitation. 
The  day  was  now  decided.  The  Indians,  thus  beset  from  a  quarter  th^  did 
not  eiq[>ect,  were  ready  to  conclude  that  a  reinforcement  had  arrived.  It 
was  about  sunset  when  they  fled  across  Uie  Ohio,  and  inunediately  took  up 
their  march  for  their  towns  on  the  Scioto. 

As  is  common,  in  reviewing  past  events,  we  find  much  difierence  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  many  of  the  facts ;  the  loss  of  the  whites  in  this  battle 
is  very  variouedj  stated,  but  that  of  the  Indians  no  one  has  presumed  to  set 
down  but  by  mference.  The  mominff  after  the  batde.  Colonel  CkndUmi 
marched  to  the  battle-ground ;  where  his  men  found  and  scalped  §  21  of 
their  dead,  and  12  others  were  found  in  places  where  they  were  placed  for 
concealment ;  that  njany  were  also  throvm  into  the  river  is  said  to  nave  been 
at  the  time  known.  In  an  account  published  at  the  time,  it  is  set  down  that 
the  killed  of  the  Virginians  were  "CoL  Charles  Lewis,  Major  John  Fidd^ 
Capt  John  Mvrmy,  Boheti  Mc  CUneehan,  Sanvud  ffUson,  James  Ward,  LieuL 
Hugh  JBlen,  Elusions,  Candiff,  Baker,  and  44  privates ; "  making  the  whole 
number  of  the  killed  55.  <^  Wounded,  Captain  W.  Fleming,  since  dead, 
Y.  Dickinson,  Thofnas  Blueford,  John  Stidman,  Lieuts.  Goomnan,  Rohemm, 
Laud,  Fannes,  and  79  Privates ; "  making  in  all  87  wounded.  We  are  aware 
that  neither  the  names  or  numbers  agree  with  accounts  since  published,  but 
we  have  taken  the  above  f)-om  the  Iloyal  American  Magazine,  which  'was 
published  the  following  month  at  Boston,  into  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
copied  fix>m  a  Philadelphia  print|| 

There  was  a  kind  of  stratagem  used  by  the  whites  in  this  battle  which 
reminds  us  of  that  practised  at  the  Pawtucket  fifht,  related  in  Book  HL  of 
our  histoiy.  The  soldiers  in  Colonel  Flendnf^s  regiment  would  conceal 
themselves  behind  a  tree  or  some  other  shelter,  and  then  hold  out  their  bats 
flx)m  behind,  which  the  Indians  seeing,  would  mistake  as  covering  the  heads 

*  Probably  the  same  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  Virnnia  line  during  the  revohaioa,  and 
once  a  prisoner.    See  Contin.  Burk,  107, 368,  also  H^iert,  190. 

t  mthen,lTl. 

X  He  was  not  present  at  the  fight,  bat  arrived  with  a  reinforcement,  which  he  had  raised 
from  Holston,  inmiediately  after  it  was  over.  It  was  this  force,  it  is  sapposed,  tint  the 
Indians  expected  were  surrounding  them  in  the  rear.  They  were  said  to  nave  been  ae- 
<gaainled  with  all  circumstances  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  Virginians. 

4  Royal  Amer,  Me^axSm  for  November,  1774. 

I  Dr.  Doddrkbn.  81,  sets  down  the  killed  at  70,  and  the  wounded  at  140,  and  ha  it, 
dDd>tle«,  Mr.  WUhen^*  anthority.  who  says  the  same.  His  list  of  killed  and  wounded  am 
also  verbatim  from  DoddrUge,  mark,  who  wrote  twenty  years  before  either,  agrees  with 
.  the  Rifyfd  Amsrkan  ihgoxim  vuj  nearly. 
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of  their  eDemies,  and  shoot  at  them.  The  hat  beinj^  at  once  dropped,  the 
Indian  urould  run  out  ftom  his  covert  to  scalp  his  victim,  and  thus  met  a 
sure  death  from^e  tomabavrk  of  his  adversary. 

The  chief  of  the  men  raised  for  this  service,  virere,  as  Bvrk  e^^resses  him- 
self^ *^  prinnrriflemen,"  and  the  "  most  expert  woodsmen  in  Vimnia."  They 
were  principally  from  the  counties  of  Augusta,  Botetourt,  Bedrord  and  Fin- 
casde,  and  n*om  the  enraged  settlers  who  had  fled  fVom  their  frontier  settle- 
ments to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  injured  Indians.  For  reasons  whici 
were  not  perfectly  understood  at  that  time.  Lord  Dunmore  divided  the  army 
into  two  parts,  as  already  stated.  The  part  which  Dunmore  soon  after  '•.ook 
in  the  revolutionary  events,  discovered  the  real  cause  of  his  preposterous  pro- 
ceedings. His  pretence  of  falling  upon  the  backs  of  the  Indians,  and  coop- 
erating with  General  Leuris,  was  soon  detected  as  such ;  for  it  needed  only 
to  be  known  that  he  was  moving  no  less  than  75  miles  from  him,  and  that, 
therefore,  no  cooperation  could  be  had.  The  imputation,  however,  of  the 
historian  Burkj*  **that  the  division  under  Ijewis  was  devoted  to  destruction, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  spirits  of  the  Virginians,"  to  render  his  own 
influence  and  reputation  brighter  and  more  eflicient,  is  unnatural,  and  vrith- 
out  &cts  to  warraut  it  To  our  mind  a  worse  policy  to  raise  himself  could 
not  have  been  devised.  There  are  two  other,  tar  more  reasonable  conclu- 
sions,  which  might  have  been  ofibred:  The  governor,  seeing  the  justness 
of  the  Indians'  cause,  might  have  adopted  the  plan  which  was  followed,  to 
brinff  them  to  a  peace  with  the  least  possible  destruction  of  them.  This 
would  have  been  the  course  of  a  humane  philosophy;  or  he  might  have 
exercised  his  abilities  to  gain  them  to  the  Bntish  interest,  in  case  or  a  rup- 
ture between  them  and  the  colonies,  which  the  heads  of  government  must 
clearly  have  by  this  time  foreseen  would  pretty  soon  follow.  Another  ex- 
traordinary manoeuvre  of  Governor  Dunmore  betrayed  either  a  great  want 
of  experience,  geueralship,  or  a  far  more  reprehensible  charge ;  for  he  had, 
befbre  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  sent  an  express  f  to  Colonel  Leuris,  with 
orders  that  he  should  join  him  near  the  Shawanee  towns,  with  all  possible 
despatch.  Thede  instructions  were  looked  upon  as  singularly  unaccountable, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  considered  a  thing  almost  impossible  to  be  accomplished, 
had  there  not  been  an  enemy  to  fear ;  for  the  distance  vnis  near  80  miles, 
and  the  route  was  through  a  country  extremely  difficult  to  be  traversed,  and, 
to  use  the. words  of  Mr.  Burkj  "  swarming  with  Indians.''^  The  express  did 
not  arrive  at  Point  Pleasant  until  the  evening  after  the  battle ;  §  but  that  it 
had  been  fought  was  unknown  to  the  governor,  and  could  in  no  wise  excuse 
his  sending  such  orders,  although  the  power  of  the  Indians  was  now  broken. 

The  day  after  the  battle,  Greneral  Lewii  caused  his  dead  to  be  buried,  and 
entrenchments  to  be  thrown  up  about  his  camp  for  the  protection  of  his 
sick  and  wounded ;  and  the  day  following^  he  took  up  his  line  of  march,  in 
compliance  with  die  orders  of  Governor  Dunmore,  This  march  was  attended 
with  great  privations  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  Meanwhile 
Governor  Dunmore  descended  with  his  forces  down  the  river,  from  Fort  Pitt 
to  Wheeling,  where  he  halted  for  a  few  days.  He  then  proceeded  down  to 
the  mouth  of  Hockhockinff,  thence  over  land  to  within  8  miles  of  the  Shaw- 
anee town  Chilicothe,  on  me  Scioto.  Here  he  made  preparations  for  treat- 
ing with  the  Indians.  Befbre  reaching  this  place  he  had  received  several 
messages  from  the  Indians  with  offers  of  peace,  and  having  now  determined 
to  comply,  he  sent  an  express  to  General  Ijeivis  with  an  order  that  he  should 
immediately  retreat  This  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the  general,  and  te 
continued  his  march  until  his  lordship  in  person  visited  the  general  in  his 
camp,  and  gave  the  order  to  the  troops  hiinsel£    Lewis's  troops  complied 


*  Hist.  Virginia,  iii.  396. 

t  The  famous  pioneer,  Bimon  KenUm,  alias  ButUr,  was  the  person  sent  by  Dunmari  al 
this  tinie. 

t  Hist  Virginia,  iii.  395. 

\  This  is  not  agreeable  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Doddridgt^  who  says  their  arnval  was  be- 
fore tho  battle,  and  Mr.  WUIwr$  follows  him :  but  I  follow  Mr.  Burk,  who  doubtless  had  the 
best  means  of  giving  the  truth.    Marshall  [iky.  i.  40]  agrees  with  the  former. 
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witfa  great  zeluottuioei  for  tbey  had  determiiwd  oh  a  gonenl  deatnietMn'  of 

the  Tn/lii^na. 

A  treaty  was  now  commenced,  and  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  whites 
with  great  digtrust,  never  admitting  but  a  small  number  of  Indiana  witfam 
their  encampment  at  a  time*.  The  buaineas  was  commenced  bv  ConmUtdt 
in  a  speech  of  great  length,  in  the  course  of  which  he  did  not  fail  to  chwge 
upon  the  whites  the  whole  cause  of  the  war ;  and  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  LogaaiCa  family.  A  treaty,  however,  was  the  result  of  this 
conference ;  and  this  conference  was  the  result  of  the  far-famed  speech  of 
LOGAN,  the  Mingo  chief;  since  known  in  every  hemisphere.  It  was  not 
delivered  in  the  camp  of  Lord  Dvnmort^  for,  although  desuring  peace,  Lottan 
would  not  meet  the  whites  in  council,  but  remained  in  his  cabin  in  suBen 
silence,  until  a  messenger  was  sent  to  him  to  know  whether  he  would 
accede  to  the  proposals  it  contained.  What  the  distance  was  fiom  the 
treaty-ground  to  LogaaiCa  cabin,  we  are  not  told ;  but  of  such  importance  was 
his  name  considered,  that  he  was  waited  on  by  a  messenger  *  from  Lord 
Dwtmarty  who  requested  his  assent  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  Lo^an  had 
too  much  at  heart  the  vnrongs  lately  done  him  to  accede  without  givmg  the 
messenger  to  understand  fuly  the  grounds  upon  which  he  acceded;  he 
therefore  invited  him  into  an  aajacent  wood,  where  they  sat  down  togedier. 
Here  he  related  the  events  of  butchery  which  had  deprived  him  of  all 
his  connections;  and  here  he  pronounodd  that  memorable  speech,  which 
follows : 

^  I  appeal  to  angf  uhUe  to  aay^  if  ever  he  erUend  Logan's  edbm  huatgry^  and  ht 
gave  kun  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  ht  clothed  him  not 

^  During  the  cowrae  of  (he  last  longhloodj^waTj  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  oahin, 
an^  advocate  for  peace*  Such  was  my  love  for  the  iMtee,  Vud  my  caunbymen 
painted  as  tneypassedy  and  said,  *  Logan  is  we  friend  of  iMU  men,* 

^Ihadeven  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  hut  for  the  injuries  of  one  man, 
Qd.  Cresap,  the  hSt  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  wquivoked,  mwrdered  all  (he  rda- 
tionsof  Logan ;  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  dnldren. 


'iiothaHH^^ai&ughtihatminiisthejiu^^  Logan  iKi^>/e/eai%    HeunU 

not  turn  on  his  hul  to  save  his  }\fe,    frho  is  there  to  mown  for  Logan  ?— -JVb< 


one.'" 


When  Mr.  Jefferson  published  his  **  Notes  on  '\^ginia,''  the  ftcts  therein 
stated  implicatmg  Cruap  as  the  murderer  of  Logan^s  family,  were  by  Creaoffs 
friends  called  in  question.  Mr.  Jefferson  at  first  merely  stated  the  fiu^ts  as  pre- 
liminary to,  and  the  cause  oi^  the  *^  Speech  of  Logan,^  which  he  considered 
as  generally  knovni  in  Virginia ;  but  the  acrimony  discovered  by  his  enemies 
in  their  endeavors  to  gainsay  his  statement,  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
whole  transaction,  and  a  publication  of  the  result  vras  the  immediate  oonae- 
quence,  in  a  new  edition  of  the  *^  Notes  on  Virnnia." 

There  are  perhaps  still  some  who  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  LogaaCs 
speech  and  indeed  we  must  allow,  that  th^re  are  some  circumstances  laid 
before  us  in  Dr.  BartwCs  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  the  year  1808 ; 
which  look  irreconcilable.  Without  impeaching  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
character  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  such  facts  are  there  compared,  and  disagreements 
pointed  out,  as  chanced  to  come  in  the  way  of  the  vniter.  It  appears  from 
the  French  traveller  Bohin,  that,  in  the  time  of  our  revoludon,  a  gentleman  of 
Williamsburg  gave  him  an  Indian  speech,  which  bears  great  resemblance  to 
the  one  said  to  be  by  Xio^nan ;  but  dmering  very  essentially  in  date,  and  the 
person  implicated  in  murdering  the  fiunOy  of  Logan.  The  work  6f  Bobin  is 
entitled  **New  Travels  in  America,"  and  we  have  only  an  En^sh  trsnslatloD 


*  Mb  John  Gibtom,  then  m  officer  in  Dunmoree  aimy,  sad  ailerwardt  a  wsa  ottmmiss 
iUo  dlitiiietioB. 
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of  it*  It  is  tbarafore  poanUe  thai  Bome  mkcakea  may  have  orept  isto  it,  or 
that  BMn  himself  might  have  miBundantood  the  date,  and  even  other  parts 
of  the  afSiir;  however,  the  probability  is  rather  strong  that  either  the  speech 
of  Lagan  had  been  perverted  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  Cre»a^9  character 
of  the  foul  blot  whicn  entirely  coverea  it,  oy  wilfully  charffing  it  upon  another, 
or  that  some  old  speech  of  his  upon  another  occasion,  had  been  remodeled  to 
suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.  Upon  these  questions  we  must  leave 
the  reader  to  decide.  Bcbm  has  the  name  of  the  chie(  Lonoai,  Some 
F^nenchmen  may  write  it  thus,  but  I  have  before  me  those  that  do  not,t  and 
more  probably  some  English  pronounced  it  so,  and  so  BMn  heard  it  The 
way  he  introduces  the  speech,  if  the  introduction  be  ftict,  forever  destroys 
the  genuineness  of  the  speech  of  Lagan  of  1774.    It  is  thus: 

"  Speech  of  the  savage  Lon an,  in  a  General  Assembly,  as  it  was  sent  to 
the  Giovr.  of  Virginia^  anno  1754.^ 

Now  it  is  certain,  if  the  speech  which  we  vnll  give  below  was  ddivend  in 
the  JinaMy  of  Firjgptnia,  in  (ht  year  1754,  it  could  not  have  been  trulv  deliv- 
ered, as  we  have  given  it,  to  Lord  Dunmore  in  1774.  That  the  reader  may 
jud^  for  himself,  that  of  1754  followa 

*^LoNAN  will  no  longer  oppose  making  the  proposed  peace  with  the  white 
men.  You  are  sensible  he  never  knew  what  fear  is*-tnat  he  never  turned 
his  back  in  the  day  of  battle— No  one  has  more  love  for  the  white  men  than 
I  have.  The  war  we  have  had  with  them  has  been  long  and  bloody  on  both 
sides.  Rivers  of  blood  have  ran  on  all  parts,  and  yet  no  good  has  resulted 
therefirom  to  any.  I  once  more  rep^t  it«4et  us  be  at  peace  with  these  men. 
I  will  forget  our  iiyuries,  the  interest  of  my  country  demands  it  I  will  forget 
— but  difficult  indeed  is  the  task!  Yes,!  will  forget — ^that  Miyor  Bogere^ 
cruelly  and  inhumanly  murdered,  in  their  canoes,  my  virife,  my  children,  my 
father^  my  moUier,  and  all  m^  kindred. — ^This  roused  me  to  deeds  of  ven- 
geance! I  was  cruel  in  deqsite  of  myself*  I  will  die  content  if  my  countrv 
IS  once  more  at  peace ;  but  when  Lanan  ahaU  be  no  more,  who,  alas,  wiU 
drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  Latum  !  " 

With  a  few  incidents,  and  reflections,  we  vnll  close  our  account  of  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  Cresap's  Wab. 

On  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Comdatk  proposed  to 
his  warriors  to  make  peace  with  General  Ltme^  and  avoid  a  battle,  but  his 
advice  was  not  accepted  by  the  oouncU.  ^  Weli,"  said  he,  ^  since  you  have 
resolved  to  fight,  you  shall  fight,  although  it  is  likelv  we  shaU  have  hard 
work  to-morrow ;  but  if  any  man  shall  flinch  or  run  from  the  battle,  I  will 
kill  him  with  my  own  hand."  And  it  is  said  he  made  his  word  good  by  put- 
ting one  to  death  who  discovered  cowardice  during  the  fight,  as  has  been 
mentioned. 

After  the  Indians  had  retreated,  Comdatk  called  a  council  at  the  Chilicothe 
town,  to  consult  on  what  was  to  be  done.  Here  he  reflected  upon  the  rashness 
that  had  been  exercised  in  fighting  the  whites  at  Point  Pleasant ;  and  asked, 
^  What  shall  tee  da  naw !  (hs  Lanr-Knives  are  earning  upon  us  by  hsa  ravies. 
ShaU  toe  turn  out  andjigkt  ihemf  "—-J^o  answer  was  mada  He  then  inquired, 
'^ShaU  toe  km  all  our  sauaws  and  ehUdrenf  and  then  fig^  until  toe  shaU  all  he 
kiUed  aursehesf  " — ^As  before,  all  were  silent  In  tne  midst  of  the  council- 
house  a  war-post  had  been  erected ;  with  his  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  Camstoek 
turned  towards  it,  and  stiokinff  it  into  the  post,  he  said,  ^Sinoe  you  are  not 
inclined  to  fight,  I  will  go  ana  make  peace}"  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to 
DnmnoTB'f  camp.| 

■  ~  ■ .1-. , ■  —  . 

*  Since  the  above  was  written.  I  have  met  with  the  French  edition ;  and,  from  its  imprint, 
I  presume  both  editions  werepublished  under  the  sapervision  of  the  author.  **  A  Phuadd- 
fhU  ef  9€  trouoe  ii  Pari»,  1782." 

t  See  ReekereheMntrUM  EUtU-UnU,  iv.  liB-«.  The  authors  of  thb  mili  mkHn  wok 
shoakl  not  have  withheld  their  names.    It  was  printed  al  Paris^  ia  8vo.,  1788. 

X  "  11  Net**  is  found  in  the  French  copy,  and  this  marginal  note  to  it|  "c«  moieigHi^ 
maremment  U  moit  Lunaire  ou  Bolairtr 

f  In  the  French  copy  no  person  is  mentiooed.  After  Mqfor,  a  blaak  if  left.  In  othv 
renecls  the  speech  is  toienbiy  correctly  translated. 
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We  haye  been  more  minute  and  perdcnlar  in  these  events,  in  which  LogoM 
and  Comatock  were  enga|[ed,  than  in  many  others ;  but  I  trust  the  reader  of 
this  history  will  not  be  displeased  with  sUch  minuteness  upon  so  important  an 
event ;  especially  as  no  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted  does  me  sulgect 
justice.  It  was  truly  a  great  event,  both  in  respect  to  the  parties  engaged, 
and  the  conseauences  necessarily  growing  out  of  it,  and  it  has  been  pawed 
over  too  slightly  by  historians. 

In  respect  to  the  speech  of  Logan,  it  would  be  highly  gmtifying  if  a  few 
matters  connected  with  it  could  be  settled ;  but  whetner  they  ever  will,  time 
only  can  determine.  From  the  statement  of  Dr.  Bioion,  *  before  cited,  we 
are  led  to  expect  that  he  had  other  documents  than  those  he  at  that  time 
published,  going  to  show  that  Crtaap  was  not  the  murderer  of  jLo^cm't  family, 
but  he  never  published  them,  as  I  can  learn,  and  he  has  left  us  to  conjecture 
upon  such  as  we  have.  Another  author,  f  upon  the  authority  of  an  officer 
who  was  at  the  time  with  Lord  Dunmore,  states  that  he  heard  nothing  of 
LogarCs  charging  Cresap  with  the  murder  of  his  kindred  durinff  the  whole 
campaign,  nor  until  a  long  time  ailer.  That  it  was  not  publicly  talked  of 
among  the  officers  is  in  no  wise  strange,  as  Cresap  himself  was  one  of  them; 
thererore,  that  this  is  evidence  that  no  such  charge  vras  made  by  Logan,  we 
think  unworthy  consideration. 

Among  other  proofs,  that  the  chief  ffuilt  lay  upon  the  head  of  Craap  of 
brinffing  about  a  bloody  war,  since  wellknovni  by  his  name.  Judge  Irmes  of 
Framcfort,  Kentucky,  wrote  to  Mr.  Jeffeifon,  2  March,  1799,  that  he  was,  he 
thought,  able  to  give  him  more  particulars  of  that  affiiir  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  person ;  that,  in  1774,  while  at  the  house  of  Colonel  PtistoUf  m  Fin- 
castle  county,  Va.,  there  arrived  an  express,  calling  upon  him  to  order  out 
the  militia,  ^^  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  resioing  low  down  on  the 
north  fork  of  Holston  River.  The  express  brought  with  him  a  war  club, 
and  a  note  tied  to  it,  which  was  left  at  the  house  of  one  Rohertmm,  whose 
family  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  gave  rise  for  the  application  to 
Colonel  PrtgUm^^  Here  follows  the  letter  or  note,  of  which  Mr.  IimtM  tho) 
made  a  copy,  in  his  memorandum-book : — 

**'  Captain  Cresap,  What  did  you  faU  my  people  on  Yellow  Creek  forf  Tkt 
white peopie  killed  my  kin  al  ConesU^Ojt  a  great  whUe  ago;  and  Ithmtght  notk- 
inf  of  that*  But  you  killed  my  kin  again,  on  Yellow  C^eek,  and  took  my  coutin 
prwoner.  7%en  l  thought  I  must  km  too;  and  I  have  been  three  times  to  war 
since ;  but  the  Indians  are  not  angry;  only  myse{fP 

It  was  signed,  ^  Captain  John  Looan.*^ 

Not  long  after  these  times  of  calamities,  which  we  have  recorded  in  the 
life  of  Logan,  he  was  cruelly  murdered,  as  he  was  on  his  way  home  finom 
Detroit  For  a  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  gave  himself  up  to  intoxica- 
tion, which  in  a  short  time  nearly  obliterated  all  marks  of  the  great  man ! 

The  fate  of  Comstock  is  equally  deplorable,  although  in  the  contemplation 
of  which,  his  character  does  not  suft'er,  as  does  that  of  Logan,  He  was 
cruelly  murdered  by  some  white  soldiers,  while  a  hostage  among  them. 
And  there  is  as  much,  nay,  far  more,  to  carry  doven  his  remembrance  to  pos- 
terity, as  that  of  the  tragical  death  of  .^trAimedes.  He  was  not  murdered 
while  actually  drawing  geometrical  figures  upon  the  ground,  but,  while  he 
viras  explaining  the  geography  of  his  country  by  drawings  upon  the  floor,  an 
alarm  was  given,  which,  m  a  few  minutes  after,  eventuated  in  his  death. 
We  will  now  go  into  an  explanation  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  murder 
of  Comstock,  It  is  well  ^own  that  the  war  of  the  revolution  had  involved 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Indians  in  dreadful  calamities.  In  consequence  of 
murders  committed  by  the  Indians  on  the  fit)ntiers  of  Virginia,  several  com- 
panies marched  to  Point  Pleasant,  where  there  had  been  a  fort  since  the 
iMtttle  there  in  1774  Most  of  the  tribes  of  the  north-west,  except  the  Shaw- 
anees,  were  determined  to  fight  against  the  Americans.    Cornstock  wished 

*  Med.  and  Pkys.  Jour,  part  ii.  p.  162.  f  Withen,  GhroiiiclM,  136. 

X  Alluding,  I  suppose,  to  the  massacre  of  the  Conestoga  Lidians  in  176S. 
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to  preserve  peace,  and  therefore,  as  the  only  means  in  bis  power,  as  he  had 
used  his  powerfbl  eloquence  in  vain,  resolved  to  lay  the  state  of  afiairs  be- 
fore the  Americans,  that  they  might  avert  the  threatened  storm.  In  the 
spring  of  1777,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Point  Pleasant,  upon  this  friendly  mis- 
sion, m  company  with  another  chie^  called  Bedrhauik,  After  explaining  the 
situation  of  things  with  regard  to  the  confederate  tribes,  he  said,  in  regard 
to  his  own,  the  Shawanesp,  ^  The  cwnrtnt  sets  [with  the  Indians]  so  s^ong 
against  (he  AmepamSy  m  consequenu  of  the  agvMy  of  the  British^  thai  they  [the 
Snawanese]  vnU float  with  tt,  ifeary  in  spite  of  aUmu  exertions.^  Upon  this 
intelligence,  the  commander  of  the  garrison  thou^nt  proper  to  detain  him 
and  Sed-Juttiok  as  hostages  to  prevent  tne  meditated  calamities.  When.  Cap- 
tain Arbuelde,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  had  notified  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  of  the  situation  of  affiiirs,  and  what  he  had  done,  forces 
marched  into  that  country.  A  part  of  them  having  arrived,  waited  for  others 
to  join  them  under  General  Hand,  on  whom  these  depended  for  provisions. 

Sfeanwhile  the  officers  held  frequent  conversations  with  Cornstodc,  who 
took  pleasure  in  giving  them  minute  descriptions  of  his  country,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  portion  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  One  day,  as  he  was 
delineating  a  map  of  it  upon  the  floor,  for  the  gratification  of  those  present,  a 
call  was  heard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  at  once  recognized 
as  the  voice  of  his  son,  EUinwsicOf  who  had  fought  at  his  side  in  the  nimous 
Imttle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  At  the  request 
of  his  fitther,  Ellimpsico  came  to  the  fort,  where  they  had  an  afiectionate 
meeting.  This  son  nad  become  uneasy  at  his  fiither's  long  absence,  and  had 
at  length  sought  him  out  in  his  exile  here ;  prompted  by  those  feelings  which 
fM>  much  adoni  human  nature.  The  next  day,  two  men  crossed  me  Kan- 
hawa,  upon  a  hunting  expedition.  As  they  were  returning  to  their  boat  after 
their  hunt,  and  near  the  side  of  the  river,  they  were  fired  upon  by  some  In- 
dians, and  one  of  the  two,  named  Cmmore,  was  killed,  but  the  other  escaped. 
A  party  of  Captain  HatTs  men  went  over  and  brought  in  the  body  of  Gilmore ; 
whereupon  a  cry  was  raised,  *'  Let  us  go  and  kill  Ae  Indians  in  Ae  forU*  An 
infuriated  gang,  with  Captain  HaU  at  their  head,  set  out  with  this  nefarious 
resolution,  and,  against  every  remonstrance,  proceeded  to  commit  the  deed 
of  blood.  With  their  guns  cocked,  they  swore  death  to  any  who  should  op- 
pose them.  In  the  mean  time,  some  ran  to  apprize  the  devoted  chiefs  of 
their  denser.  As  the  murderers  approached,  EUinipsico  discovered  agita- 
tion, which  when  Comstock  saw,  he  said,  ^My  son^  (ke  Great  Spirit  has  seen 
fU  Ouxt  we  shxndd  die  together^  and  has  sent  you  to  that  end.  It  is  his  tmllj  and 
let  us  sttbnnV*  The  murderei-s  had  now  arrived,  and  the  old  chief  turned 
around  and  met  them.  They  shot  him  through  with  seven  bullets.  He  fell, 
and  died  without  a  struggle ! 

EUinipsicoj  though  having  at  first  apoeared  disturbed,  met  his  death  with 
great  composure.  He  was  shot  upon  the  seat  on  which  he  was  sitting  when 
his  fiite  was  first  disclosed  to  him. 

Red'hawk  was  a  young  Delaware  chief^  and,  like  EUmipsioOf  had  fought 
under  Comstock.  He  died  with  less  fortitude :  having  tried  to  secrete  himself^ 
he  was  soon  discovered  and  slain.  Another  Indian,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  vras  mangled  and  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 
Sufiice  it  here  to  say,  that  this  was  all  that  was  efiected  by  the  expedition, 
and  the  forces  soon  after  returned  home. 

Few,  if  any,  chiefs  in  history  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  higher  commenda- 
tion than  Vornstoek,  Mr.  fVitherSj  a  vn'iter  on  Indian  afi&irs,*  speaks  as  follows 
of  him : 

**  Thus  perished  the  mighty  Cornstalk,  sachem  of  the  Shawanees,  and  kine 
of  the  northern  confederacy,  in  1774, — a  chief  remarkable  for  many  great  and 
good  qualities.  He  was  disposed  to  be  at  all  times  the  fiiend  of  white  men, 
as  he  ever  was  the  advocate  of  honorable  peace.  But  when  his  country's 
wrongs  'called  aloud  for  battle,'  he  became  the  diunderbolt  of  war,  and  inade 
her  oppressors  feel  the  weight  of  his  uplifted  arm."  **  His  noble  bearin^^ 
his  generous  and  disinterested  attachment  to  the  colonies,  when  the  thunder 

•  In  Uf  '<  ChronicUt,^  a  work,  it  U  oor  4niy  to  rtmark,  writlea  with  candor  and  judgment 
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of  British  cannon  was  reverberating  through  the  land — faiB  anxiety  to  preflerre 
the  frontier  of  Virffinia  from  desolation  and  death,  (the  object  of  his  visit  to 
Point  Pleasant,)  all  conspired  to  win  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  oth- 
ers; while  the  untimely  and  perfidious  manner  of  his  death,  caused  a  deep 
and  lasting  regret  to  pervade  the  bosoms  even  of  those  who  were  enemies  to 
his  nation ;  and  excited  the  just  indignation  of  all  towards  his  inhiinrmn  and 
barbarous  murderers."  ^ 

Colonel  WUmu^  present  at  the  interview  between  the  chieft  and  Gov^nor 
Dunmort  in  1774,  thus  speaks  of  Corruioek : — '^  When  he  arose,  he  was  in  no 
wise  confused  or  daunted,  but  erpoke  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  without 
stanmiering  or  repetition,  and  viith  peculiar  emphasis.  His  looks,  while  ad- 
dressinff  Ihrnmort^  were  truly  grand  and  majestic ;  yet  graceful  and  attractive. 
I  have  heard  the  first  orators  in  Virginia, — Pairkk  Henry  and  Bkheard  Hemy 
Lee, — ^but  never  have  I  heard  one  whose  powers  of  dehvery  surpassed  those 
of  CorfMteflk." 

Ten  years  after  the  bloody  afibir  above  related,  an  able  writer*  upon  those 
dmes  says,  **  The  blood  of  the  great  OoiufSTOCK  and  of  his  gallant  son  was 
mingled  with  the  dust,  but  their  memoiy  is  not  lost  Wn  oblivion."  But  how 
few  at  this  day  know  of  his  fate,  or  even  that  such  a  chief  ever  existed!  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  persons  would  be  indignant,  were  we  to  suppose 
them  iffnorant  of  the'&te  of^the  monster  Pizarro, 

We  near  of  one  son  who  survived  Cortutockj  who  was  conspicuouB  in  some 
early  events  of  the  revolution.  He  was  a  chief^  and  known  among  die  whites 
by  tne  name  of  the  Wolf.  He  was  a  hostage,  with  three  others,  at  Williams- 
Imrgh,  when  Governor  Dimmon  fied  oi^jfboard  a  man-of-war  to  escape  the 
fury  of  die  revolutionists.  Afler  the  ffovemor  had  got  ofi^  he  sent  tor  the 
Indians  to  come  to  him,  which  they  dud.  He  then  explained  to  them  the 
reason  of  his  flight,  and  directed  tl^m  to  fly  also,  or  tne^  would  surely  be 
murdered  the  next  day.  They  fled  into  the  woods,  and  owmg  to  the  daiimess 
of  the  night,  lost  one  of  their  companions,  and  the  WoU"  and  another  soon 
after  returned  to  Williamsbui^h,  and  were  well  receivea  by  the  inhabitantB. 
The  object  of  the  governor  was  very  obvious. 

As  great  a  warrior,  perhaps,  as  any  who  have  lived  among  the  nations  of  the 
west,  we  shall  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  ^ve  an  account  o£    This  was 

PONTIAK,  a  chief  of  the  Ottoway  nation,  whose  fame,  in  his  time,  was  not 
alone  confined  to  his  own  continent ;  but  the  gazettes  of  Europe  spread  it  also. 

One  who  knew  this  chief,  and  the  tribes  over  whom  he  had  sway,  thus 
speaks  of  them  in  1765 : — **  The  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  generally  at  peace 
with  one  another,  having  a  vride  extended  and  fruitful  country  in  their 
possession.  They  are  formed  into  a  sort  of  empire,  and  the  emperor  is 
elected  from  the  eldest  tribe,  which  is  the  Ottawawas,  some  of  whom  inhabit 
near  our  fort  at  Detroit,  but  are  mostly  further  westward,  towards  the  Missis- 
sippL  PonUaek  is  their  present  king  or  emperor,  who  has  certainly  the  lai^gest 
empire  and  greatest  autnority  of  any  Indian  chief  that  has  appeared  on  the 
continent  since  our  acquaintance  with  it  He  puts  on  an  air  of  majesty  and 
princely  grandeur,  and  is  greatly  honored  and  revered  by  his  subjects."  f 

In  1760,  Major  Rogers  marched  into  his  country,  in  fulfilling  his  orders  of 
displacing  the  French,  after  the  fall  of  Quebec.}  Apprized  of  his  approach, 
Pontiak  sent  ambassadors  to  inform  him  that  their  cnief  was  not  far  ofi^  and 
desired  him  to  halt  until  he  could  see  him  ^with  his  own  eyes,"  and  to  in- 
form him  that  he  was  the  kin^  and  lord  of  the  country. 

PorUiak  soon  met  the  English  officer,  and  demanded  his  business  into  his 
country,  and  how  it  came  about  that  he  dared  enter  it  without  his  permiaraon 
When  the  colonel  told  him  he  had  no  design  against  the  Indians,  and  only 
wished  to  remove  the  French,  their  common  enemy,  and  cause  of  all  their 
trouble,  delivering  him  at  the  same  time  several  beUs  of  wampum,  Pimiiak 
replied,  ^l  stand  in  the  path  you  travel  in,  until  to-morrow  morning,"  and 
gave  him  a  belt  This  communication  was  understood,  and  **  was  as  much 
as  to  say,"  says  the  actor,  ^  I  must  not  march  further  without  his  leave.*' 


*  In  Caret(»  Museum,  iv.  140.  t  Ro^en^*  Aeeowa  of  Narih  Amaica,  MOl 
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The  colonel  continues :  ^  When  he  departed  for  the  niffht,  he  inquired  whether 
I  wanted  any  thing  that  his  country  afR>rded,  and  \n  I  did]  he  would  send 
his  warriors  to  fetch  it  I  assured  him  that  any  provisions  they  brought 
should  be  paid  for ;  and  the  next  day  we  were  supplied  by  them  with  several 
bags  of  parched  com,  and  some  other  necessaries.  At  our  second  meeting, 
he  gave  me  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  both  of  us  by  turns  smoked  with  it ;  and 
he  assured  me  he  nad  made  peace  with  me  and  my  detachment ;  that  1  might 
pass  through  his  country  unmolested,  and  relieve  the  French  garrison ;  and 
that  he  would  protect  me  and  my  party  from  any  insults  that  might  be  offered 
or  intended  by  the  Indians ;  ana,  as  an  earnest  of  his  friendship,  he  sent  100 
warriors  to  protect  and  assist  us  in  driving  100  fat  cattle,  which  we  had 
brought  for  the  use  of  the  detachment  from  Pittsburgh,  by  the  way  of  Presque- 
Isle.  He  likewise  sent  to  the  several  Indian  towns  on  the  south  i^de 
and  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  to  inform  them  that  I  had  his  consent  to  come  into 
the  country.  He  attended  me  constantly  after  this  interview  till  I  arrived  at 
Detroit,  and  while  I  remained  in  the  country,  and  was  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  detachment  from  the  fuiy  of  the  Indians,  who  had  assembled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  s^it,  with  an  intent  to  cut  us  off  I  had  several  conferences  with 
him,  in  which  he  discovered  great  strength  of  judgment,  and  a  thirst  afier 
knowledge." 

This  same  officer  observes,  that  he  discovered  much  curiosity  at  their  equi- 
page, and  wished  to  know  how  their  clothes  were  made,  ana  to  learn  then 
noode  of  war.  He  expressed  a  willinsness  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England, 
though  not  as  his  superior,  but  as  nis  uncle,  which  he  would  acknowledge, 
as  he  was  able,  in  furs.  England  was  much  in  his  thouffhts,  and  he  often 
expressed  a  desire  to  see#.  He  told  Colonel  Rogers  that,  if  he  would  conduct 
him  there,  he  would  give  him  a  part  of  his  country. 

He  was  willing  to  grant  the  English  favors,  and  allow  them  to  settle  in 
his  dominions,  but  not  unless  he  could  be  viewed  as  sovereign ;  and  he  gave 
them  to  understand,  that,  unless  they  conducted  themselves  agreeably  to  his 
wishes,  "  he  would  shut  up  the  way,"  and  keep  them  out  Hence  it  is  fair, 
within  the  scope  of  the  most  reasonable  conjecture,  to  conclude,  that  his  final 
disafiection  to  the  English  was  owing  to  their  haughty  carriage,  and  maltreat- 
ment of  him  and  his  people. 

The  principal  scenes  of  his  prowess  were  at  Michilimakinak  and  Detroit 
The  French  finally  cave  up  possession  in  Canada,  in  1760 ;  but  many  of  the 
Indian  nations  who  nad  become  attached  to  them  were  taught,  at  the  same 
time,  to  hate  the  English.  Pontiak  vvbs  most  conspicuous  in  his  enmity,  al- 
though, until  he  had  unite4  the  strength  of  many  tribes  to  his,  he  showed 
great  kindness  and  friendship  towards  them.  The  Miamis,  Ottawas,  Chippe- 
was,  Wyandots,  Pottowatomies,  Mississagas,  Shawanese,  Ottagamies,  and 
Winnebagoes^  constituted  his  power,  as,  in  adfter-time,  they  did  that  of  Te- 
eumadu 

There  was  more  system  employed  by  this  distinguished  man  than,  perhaps^ 
by  any  other  of  his  countrymen  uj^n  any  similar  undertaking,  not  excepting 
even  Mdaeamet  or  TeeioMeh.  In  his  war  of  1763,  which  is  jusUy  denominated 
*^  Pontia(^s  war,"  he  appointed  a  commissary,  and  began  to  make  and  issi^ 
bills  of  credit,  all  of  which  he  afterwards  carefully  redeemed.  He  made  his 
bills  or  notes  of  bark,  on  which  Was  drawn  the  figure  of  the  commodity  he 
wanted  for  it  The  shape  of  an  otter  was  drawn  under  that  of  the  article 
wanted,  and  an  otter  was  the  insignia  or  arms  of  his  nation.  He  had  also, 
with  great  sacacity,  urged  upon  his  people  the  necessity  of  dispensing  alto- 
gether with  European  commodities,  to  nave  no  intercourse  with  any  whites, 
and  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  ancient  modes  of  procurinff  sustenance.* 

Major  Gladwin  held  possession  of  Detroit  in  1763.    Having  been  despatched 
thither  by  Greneral  Mhtnl^  he  bad  been  informed  by  commissioners  who  had 
been  explorinff  the  country,  that  hostile  feelings  were  manifested  amon^  the 
Indians,  and  he  sent  men  on  purpose  to  ascertain  the  fiict,  who,  on  their  re 
tnni,  diiaimled  all  fears. 

"•  In  17^"  says  Major  Rogen,  «  vrhen  I  ^unt  to  throw  provisions  into  the 

*  Ros:€rt'$  CcncUt  AM4miU  qf  North  America  j  S44. 
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ffarrison  at  Detroit,  I  sent  this  Indiaii  a  bottle  of  brandy  bj^  a  Frendunan. 
His  counBelloro  advised  him  not  to  taste  it,  insinuating  that  it  was  poisoned, 
and  sent  with  a  desi^  to  kill  liim ;  but  Panteack,  with  a  nobleness  of  mind, 
laughed  at  their  suspicions,  saying  it  was  pot  in  my  power  to  kiU  km,  who 
had  so  lately  saved  mv  life" * 

Several  traders  haa  brought  news  to  the  fort  at  Michilimakinak,  that  the 
Indians  were  hostile  to  the  English.  Major  Etharinffton  coDunanded  the  gar- 
rison, and  would  believe  nothing  of  it.  A  Mr.Ducharmt  communicated 
the  information  to  the  major,  who  was  much  displeased  at  it, "  and  threatened 
to  send  the  next  person  who  should  bring  a  story  of  the  same  kind  a  prisoner 

to  Detroit''t 

The  garrison,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  90  men,  besides  two  subalterns  and 
the  commander-in-chief.  There  were  also  at  the  fort  four  English  merchantSL 
Little  regard  was  paid  to  the  assembling  of  sundry  bands  of  Indians,  as  th^ 
appeared  friendly ;  but  when  nearly  400  of  them  were  scattered  up  and  down 
throughout  the  place,  ^  I  took  the  liberty,"  says  Mr.  Henrys  **  of  observing  to 
Major  JBCAemigfon,  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  confidence  ought  to  be  placed 
in  mem ;  in  rotum,  the  major  only  rallied  me  on  my  timidity." 

On  the  fourth  of  June,  the  king's  birtli  day,  the  Indians  began,  as  if  to  amuse 
themselves,  to  play  at  a  favorite  game  of  ball,  which  they  called  baggatkocat, 
which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Henry: — ^It  is  played  with  a  bat  and  baJl, 
the  bat  being  about  four  feet  in  length,  curved,  and  terminated  in  a  sort  of 
racket  Two  posts  are  placed  in  the  ground,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  as  a  mile  or  more.  Each  party  has  its  post,  and  the  fame  con- 
sists in  throwing  the  ball  up  to  the  post  of  the  adversary.  The  ball,  at  the 
beginning,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  course,  anAach  party  endeavore  as 
well  to  throw  the  ball  out  of  the  direction  of  its  own  post,  as  into  that  of  the 
adversary's.  This  farce  drew  many  off  their  guard,  and  some  of  the  garrison 
went  out  to  witness  the  sport 

**  The  game  of  bagpiti way,  (he  continues,)  as  from  the  description  above 
will  have  been  perceived,  is  necessarily  attended  with  much  noise  and  vio- 
lence. In  the  ardor  of  contest,  the  ball,  as  has  been  suggested,  if  it  cannot 
be  thrown  to  the  goal  desired,  is  struck  in  any  direction  by  which  it  can  be 
diverted  from  that  designed  by  the  adversary.  At  such  a  moment,  therefore, 
nothing  could  be  less  liable  to  excite  premature  alarm,  than  that  the  ball  should 
be  tosi^  over  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  nor  that,  having  fallen  there,  it  should 
be  followed,  on  the  instant,  by  all  engaged  in  the  game,  as  well  the  one  party 
as  the  other,  all  eager,  all  striving,  all  shouting,  all  in  the  unrestrained  pursuit 
of  a  rude  athletic  exercise."  And  this  was  their  plan,^hile  in  the  height  of 
their  {^ame,  to  throw  their  ball  within  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  and  then  all  to 
rush  m,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  hubbub,  to  murder  the  garrison ;  and  it 
succeeded  to  their  wishes.  They  struck  the  ball  over  the  stockade,  as  *if  by 
accident,  and  repeated  it  several  times,  running  in  and  out  of  the  fort  with  all 
freedom,  ''to  make  the  deception  more  complete  ;"|  and  then,  rushing  in  in 
every  direction,  took  possession  of  the  place  without  the  least  resistance. 

They  murdered  the  soldiers,  until  their  numbera  were  so  diminished,  that 
they  apprehended  nothing  from  their  resistance ;  many  of  whom  were  ran- 
somed at  Montreal  afterwards,  at  a  great  price.  Seventy  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  other  twenty  reserved  for  slaves.  A  few  days  after,  a  boat  from 
Montreal,  without  knowing  what  had  happened,  came  ashore  with  English 
passengers,  who  all  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  PonHak  was  not  per- 
sonallpr  concerned  in  this  affair,  but  it  was  a  part  of  his  design,  and,  there- 
fore,  18  very  properly  here  related.  A  chief  named  Menefttvehna  was  the 
commander  in  that  affair.  § 

It  was  only  15  days  from  the  time  the  first  blow  was  struck,  before  PonHak 
had  taken  possession  of  every  garrison  in  the  west  except  three.    No  leas 

*  The  Abbe  RcuftuU,  whom  we  followed  in  the  fonner  editions,  (not  then  poMetsing  Rogtn^t 
•wn  account,)  doet  not  narrate  this  circumstance  faithfully. 

t  Travels  in  Canada,  by  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  from  which  the  following  account  of  IIm 
dfeatruction  of  Michilimakinak  is  taken. 

X  Carver's  Travels,  19, 90.  edit.  8vo.  Lood.  1784.  $  Henry's  Travels,  srf 
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than  10  were,  in  this  short  space,  reduced.  Detroit  alone  remained  in  that 
distant  region,  and,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  this  was  brought  to  the  yery 
brink  of  ue  most  awful  precipice  of  which  the  imagination  can  conceive. 
The  names  of  those  captured  at  this  time  were  Le  Bo«u^  Venango, 
Presq'Isle,  on  or  near  Lake  Erie ;  La  Bay,*  upon  Lake  Michigaa ;  3t  Joseph's, 
upon  the  river  of  that  name :  Miamis,  upon  the  Miami  River :  Ouachtanon, 
upon  the  Ouabache ;  Sandusky,  upon  Lake  Junundat ;  and  Michilimakinak.f 

The  garrison  at  Detroit  was  closely  besieged  by  PoniiaCj  in  person,  before 
the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Fort  Michilimakinak  arrived  there.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  about  300  men,  and  when  PonUac  came  with  his  waniors, 
although  in  great  numbers,  they  were  so  intermixed  with  women  and  children, 
and  brought  so  many  commodities  for  trade,  that  no  suspicion  was  excited, 
either  in  the  mind  of  Major  Gladwin^  or  the  inhabitants.  He  encamped  a 
little  distance  from  the  fort,  and  sent  to  the  major  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
come  to  tmde,  and,  preparatory  thereto,  wished  to  hold  a  talk  v^th  him  fbr 
the  piu-pose  of  "  brightening  the  chain  of  peace  "  between  the  English  and 
his  people.  No  suspicion  was  yet  entertamed,  and  the  maior  readily  con- 
sented, and  the  next  morning  was  fixed  upon  for  the  connciL 

The  same  evening,  a  circumstance  transpired  which  saved  the  garrison 
firom  a  dreadful  massacre.  An  Indian  woman,  who  had  made  a  pair  of 
moccaenns  for  Major  Gladwin^  out  of  a  curious  elk  skin,  brought  them  to  him, 
and  returned  the  remainder  of  the  skin.  Being  much  pleased  with  them, 
the  nugor  wished  her  to  take  the  skin  and  make  another  pair,  as  he  had  con- 
cluded to  give  the  others  to  a  fiiend,  and  what  was  left  to  make  into  shoes 
for  herseln  She  was  then  paid  for  her  work,  and  dismissed.  But  when 
those  whose  duW  it  was  to  see  that  the  fort  was  clear  of  strangers,  and  to 
close  the  gates  for  the  niffht,  went  upon  their  duty,  this  woman  was  found 
loitering  in  the  area,  and,  being  asked  what  she  wanted,  made  no  reply. 
The  major,  being  informed  of  her  singular  demeanor,  directed  her  to  be  con- 
ducted into  his  presence,  which  beine  done,  he  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
depart  before  the  gates  were  shut  She  replied,  with  some  hesitation,  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  take  away  the  skin,  as  he  set  so  great  a  value  upon  it 
This  answer  was  delivered  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  major  was  rather  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  not  made  the  same  objection  on 
taking  it  in  the  first  place.  This  rather  confused  her,  and  she  said  that  if 
she  took  it  away  now,  she  never  should  be  able  to  return  it 

It  was  now  evident  that  she  withheld  something  which  she  wished  to  com- 
municate, but  was  restrained  through  fear.  But  on  being  assured  by 
Major  Gladwin  that  she  should  not  be  betrayed,  but  should  be  protected  and 
rewarded,  if  the  information  was  valuable,  she  said  that  the  chiefe  who 
were  to  meet  him  in  council  the  next  day  had  contrived  to  murder  him,  and 
take  the  garrison,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  death.  Each  chief^  she 
said,  would  come  to  the  'council,  with  so  much  cut  oflT  of  his  gun,  that  he 
could  conceal  it  under  his  blanket;  that  Pontiac  was  to  give  the  signal, 
while  delivering  his  speech,  which  was,  when  he  should  draw  his  peace 
belt  of  wampum,  and  present  it  to  the  major  in  a  certain  manner ;  and 
that,  while  the  council  was  sittinj^,  as  many  of  the  warriors  as  could  should 
assemble  within  the  fort,  armed  m  the  same  manner,  under  the  pretence  of 
trading  with  the  garrison. 

Havinff  ffot  all  the  infbf mation  necessaiy,  the  woman  was  discharged,  and 
Major  cSadwin  had  every  precaution  taken  to  put  the  garrison  into  the  best 
possible  state  for  defence.  He  imparted  the  discovery  to  his  men,  and 
instructed  them  how  to  act  at  the  approaching  council ;  at  the  same  time 
sending  to  all  the  traders  in  difiTerent  directions  to  be  upon  their  guard. 

The  next  morning  having  arrived,  every  countenance  wore  a  different 
aspect ;  the  hour  of  the  council  was  &8t  approaching,  and  the  quick  step 
and  nervous  exercise  in  every  evolution  of  me  soldiers  were  expressive  of 


*  So  called  by  the  French,  who  buill  it,  becauee  it  Mood  at  the  extremity  ofa  bay  in 
^la,  ealled  **  Le  Baiedet  Piiantt/'  now  Qreen  Bay.    It  was  taken  by  the  Menominiee :  tha 
gsirieon  consisted  of  30  men.    See  Carver'M  Travels,  21,  tS. 

f  Beuqueft  Ohio  Expedition,  Int.  iii. 
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•D  approaching  event,  big  with  their  destiny.  It  was  hei^tened  in  the  past 
nght,  when  a  cry  was  hrard  in  the  Indian  encampment  different  ftom  imt 
was  usual  on  peace  occasions.  The  garrison  fires  were  extinguished,  and 
eveiy  man  repaired  to  his  post  But  the  cry  being  heard  no  more,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  was  passed  in  silence. 

The  appointed  hour  of  ten  o'clock  arrived,  and  also  as  punctual  arrived 
PonUae  and  his  96  chiefs,  followed  by  a  train  of  warriors.  When  the  stip- 
ulated number  had  entered  the  garrison,  the  gates  were  closed.  The  chieis 
observed  attentively  the  troops  under  arms,  marching  from  place  to  place ; 
two  columns  nearly  inclosing  the  council  house,  and  both  fiicing  towards  it 
On  PonUoi^a  eotering  it,  he  demanded  of  Major  Gladwin  the  cause  of  so 
much  parade,  and  why  his  men  were  under  arms ;  he  said  it  was  an  odd 
manner  of  holding  a  council.  The  major  told  him  it  was  only  to  exeitise 
thenL  The  Indians  being  seated  upon  the  skins  prefjared  for  diem,  PcmKoc 
Conunenced  his  speech,  and  when  ne  came  to  the  signal  of  preienting  the 
belt,  the  governor  and  his  attendants  drawing  their  swords  hatf  out  of  their 
scabbard^  and  the  soldiers  cUnching  their  ffuns  with  fimmess,  discovered  to 
the  chiefs,  by  their  peculiar  attitudes,  that  their  plot  was  discovered.  PontuK, 
with  all  his  bravery,  turned  pale,  and  every  chief  showed  signs  of  astonish- 
ment To  avoid  an  open  detection,  the  signal  in  passing  the  belt  was  not 
given,  and  Pontiac  closed  his  speech,  which  contained  many  professMHks  of 
respect  and  afi^ticm  to  the  English.  But  when  Major  Gladunn  commenced 
his,  he  did  not  fiiil  directly  to  reproach  PoitUac  with  treacheir ;  told  him  he 
could  not  do  any  thin§[  to  insnare  the  E!nglish,  and  that  he  knew  his  iniiole 
diabolical  plan.  Pontiac  tried  to  excuse  himself  and  to  make  Major  Gladwm 
believe  that  he  had  laid  no  plot ;  upon  which  the  major  stepped  to  the  chief 
nearest  himselfj  and,  drawing  aside  his  blanket,  exposed  his  short  gon,  which 
completed  their  concision. 

The  governor,  for  such  was  Major  Ghdunnf  ordered  Poniiae  to  leave  the 
fort  immediately,  for  it  would  be  with  difBcuIty  he  could  restrain  his  men 
from  cutting  him  in  pieces,  should  they  know  tne  circumstances.  The  gov- 
ernor was  afterwards  blamed  for  thus  suffering  them  to  withdraw,  without 
retaining  several  of  them  as  hostages  for  the  quiet  behavior  of  the  rest ;  but 
he,  having  passed  his  word  that  they  should  come  and  go  without  hindenmce 
or  restraint,  merited,  perhaps^  less  censure  for  keeping  it,  and  respecting  his 
honor,  than  those  who  reproached  him. 

A  furious  attack  was  the  next  day  made  upon  the  fort  Every  stratagem 
was  resorted  to.  At  one  time  they  fiUed  a  cart  with  combustibles,  and  run 
it  against  the  pickets,  tb  set  them  on  fire.  At  another,  they  were  about  to  set 
fire  to  the  church,  by  shooting  fiery  arrows  into  it;  but  religious  scruples 
averted  the  execution, — a  French  priest  telling  Pontiac  that  it  would  call 
down  the  anger  of  God  upon  him.  They  hi|d  firequently,  during  the  siege, 
endeavored  to  cut  down  the  pickets  so  as  to  make  a  oreach.  Major  GkuMn 
ordered  his  men,  at  last,  to  cut  on  the  inside  at  the  same  time,  and  assist  them. 
This  was  done,  and  when  a  breach  was  made,  there  was  a  rush  upon  the 
outside  towards  the  breach,  and  at  the  same  instant,  a  brass  four-pounder, 
which  had  been  levelled  for  the  purpose,  was  shot  ofi^  which  made  a  dread- 
fhl  slaughter  among  them.  After  tnis  they  merely  blockaded  the  fort,  and 
cut  off  Its  supplies^  and  the  English  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress, 
and  fbr  some  time  subsisted  upon  half  rations. 

There  was  great  difllculty  in  throvirinff  succor  into  tiie  garrison  at  Detroit, 
as  there  was  such  an  extent  of  country  between  it  and  the  other  most  west- 
em  poets,  in  possession  of  the  English.  Fort  Pitt  and  Niagara  had  been 
besieged,  and  all  communication  for  a  long  time  cut  off;  the  former  had  been 
reduced  to  great  extremities,  but  they  were  at  length  relieved  by  Colonel 
Bouqud,  Captain  DaMl  was  at  the  same  time  sent  fbr  the  relief  of  Decimt, 
where  he  arrived  on  29  July,  1763.*  A  bloody  scene  was  shordy  to  fbllowr. 
Captain  Dahdl,  with  247  men,  went  out  of  die  fort  to  surprise  PonHae  in  his 
eamp ;  but  tne  wary  chief  had  runners  out,  who  gave  him  timely  noticai  and 


*  Bouqtu^t  Expedition,  Introd.  iv. 
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1m  met  themin  an  aidTantaMKis  place,  and,  beiiw  tbiUv  superior  in  niunber% 
a^d  concealed  behind  a  pidrat  fence,  near  a  bridge  wnere  the  English  were 
to  pass,  poured  in  upon  them  a  dreadful  fire.  Many  feU  at  the  nrst  onset, 
but  they  kept  their  cwxler,  and  exerted  themselves  to  regain  the  bridge  they 
had  just  passed.  They  efl^ted  their  purpose,  but  many  IbU  in  the  attempL 
among  whom  vn^a  Captain  Da^dL  The  fiimous  Major  BogerSy  the  second 
in  command,  and  Lieutenant  &thm^  with  about  200  others,  recovered  the 
fbrt  This  bridge,  where  so  many  brave  men  were  slain,  is  called  to  this  dsf 
JBlaody  Bridge. 

Pontiae  oraered  the  head  of  Captain  Dalyell  to  he  cut  off  and  set  upon  s 
post  Between  eighty  and  a  hundred  dead  bodies  were  counted  upon  the 
bridce  the  next  morning,,  which  entirely  blocked  up  its  passage. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  give  this  account  as  it  b  generally  found  in 
our  histories,  but  having  oeen  put  in  possession  of  the  official  return  of  Sir 
Jeffhy  Amhutly  minutuy  detailing  this  important  aifidr  of  Bloody  Bridge* 
we  will  lay  it  before  the  reader,  as  it  appeared  at  the  time.  From  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  common  report  is  probably  erroneous  in  some  of  its  most 
important  features. 

**  On  the  evening  of  the  SOth  of  Julv,  Captain  DalyeU^  aid-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral •^mAenf,  being  arrived  here  with  tne  detachment  sent  under  his  command, 
and  being  fully  persuaded  that  PcntiaCf  the  Indian  chief|  with  his  tribes,  would 
soon  abandon  nis  design,  and  retire,  insisted  with  the  commandant,  that 
they  might  easily  be  surprised  in  their  camp,  totally  routed,  and  driven  out 
of  the  settlement ;  and  it  was  thereupon  determined,  that  Captain  Daiydl 
should  march  out  with  347  men.  Accordingly,  we  nuurched  about  half  an 
hour  after  two  in  the  morning,  two  deep,  along  the  great  road  by  the  river 
aide,  two  boats  up  the  river  along  shore,  with  a  patteraro  in  each,  with  orders 
to  keep  up  with  the  line  of  march,  cover  our  retreat,  and  take  off  our  killed 
and  wounded ;  Lieutenant  JBeon,  of  the  Otieem's  Indq^endenU,  being  ordered, 
with  a  rear  guard,  to  convey  the  dead  and  wounded  to  the  boats.  About  a 
mile  and  a  luilf  firom  the  fort,  we  had  orders  to  form  into  platoons,  and,  if 
attacked  in  the  firont,  to  fire  by  street-firings.  We  then  advanced,  and,  in 
about  a  mile  farther,  our  advanced  guard,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Brown^ 
of  the  55th  regiment,  had  been  fired  upon  so  close  to  die  enemy's  breastworks 
and  cover,  that  the  fire,  being  veqr  heaw,  not  only  kiUed  and  wounded  some 
of  his  party,  but  reached  tte  mam  hodVy  which  put  the  whole  into  a  little 
confusion ;  but  they  soon  recovered  tneir  order,  and  gave  the  enemy,  or 
rather  their  works,  it  being  verv  dark,  a  (tischarge  or  two  fi^m  the  iGnont, 
commanded  by  Captain  Gnof,  At  the  same  time,  the  rear,  commanded  by 
Captain  Onmty  were  fired  upon  firom  a  house,  and  some  fences  about  twenty 
yaras  on  his  left ;  on  which  he  ordered  his  own  and  Captain  HopkMs  com- 
panies to  fiice  to  the  left,  and  give  a  full  txe  that  way.  After  which,  it 
appearing  that  the  enemy  gave  way  every  where,  Captain  DalyeU  sent 
orders  to  Captain  Gnmty  to  take  possession  of  the  above-said  houses  and 
lences ;  whicn  he  immediately  did ;  and  found  in  one  of  the  said  houses  two 
men,  who  told  him,  the  oiemy  bad  been  there  long,  and  were  well  apprized 
of  our  design.  Captain  Oread  then  asked  them  the  numbers ;  they  said, 
above  300 ;  and  that  they  intended,  as  soon  as  they  had  attacked  us  in  the 
front,  to  get  between  us  and  the  fbrt ;  which  Captain  Chwd  told  Captain  Dal" 
veS,  who  came  to  him  when  the  firing  was  over.  And  in  about  an  hour  after, 
be  came  to  him  acain,  and  told  Ciqittdn  Ctnad  he  was  to  retire,  and  ordered 
him  to  march  in  tne  front,  and  post  himself  in  an  orchard.  He  then  march- 
ed, and  about  half  a  mile  fiurther  «n  his  retreat,  he  had  some  shots  fired  on 
his  flank ;  but  cot  possession  of  the  oichard,  which  was  well  fenced ;  and 
^ust  as  he  got  tnm,  he  beard  a  warm  firing  in  the  rear,  having,  at  the  same 
tune,  a  firiM  on  his  own  post,  fiom  the  ftnces  and  com-fieUs  behind  it  Lieu- 
tenant M*Doug^  who  acted  as  a4|utant  to  the  detachment,  came  up  to  him, 
(Captain  Grant,)  and  %M  him,  that  Captain  DaiyeU  was  killed,  and  Captain 
Ormf  very  much  wounded,  in  making  a  push  on  the  enemy,  and  forcing  them 
out  of  a  strong  brsastworic  of  cord-wood,  and  an  intrenchment  which  tiiey  had 
taken  possession  of;  and  that  the  command  then  devolved  upon  him.  Lieu* 
tenant  Bean  inmiediately  came  up,  and  told  hiui,  that  Captain  jRogen  liad 
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desired  him  to  teil  Captain  Granij  that  he  had  taken  posaeflsion  of  a  home, 
and  that  he  had  better  retire  with  what  numbers  he  had,  as  he  (Captain  J2ogen) 
could  not  get  off  without  the  boats  to  cover  him,  he  being  hard  pushed  by  the 
enemy  from  the  enclosures  behind  him,  some  of  which  scoured  the  road 
through  which  he  must  retire.  Captain  Grant  then  sent  £nsij;n  PauUf  with 
90  men,  baclc  to  attack  a  part  of  the  enem^  which  annoyed  his  own  post  a 
little,  and  galled  those  that  were  joining  hun,  from  the  place  where  Captain 
DalyeU  was  kiUed,  and  Captain  Chrcof,  Lieutenants  Brown  and  Luke^  were 
wounded;  which  Ensign  Patdi  .did,  and  killed  some  of  the  enemy  in  their 
flight.  Captain  Chrant,  at  the  same  time,  detached  all  the  men  he  could  get, 
and  took  possession  of  the  enclosures,  bams,  fences,  ^c.  leading  from  his 
own  post  to  the  fort,  which  posts  he  reinforced  with  the  officers  and  men,  as 
they  came  up.  Thinking  the  retreat  then  secured,  he  sent  back  to  Captain  Rog- 
ers^ desiring  he  would  come  off;  that  the  retreat  was  quite  secured,  and  the 
difl^rent  parties  ordered  to  cover  one  another  successively,  until  the  whole  had 
joined ;  but  Captain  Rogers  not  finding  it  right  to  risk  the  loss  of  more  men,  be 
chose  to  wait  for  the  armed  boats,  one  of  which  appeared  soon,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Brehm,  whom  Captain  Grant  had  directed  to  go  and  cover  Captain 
Rogert^8  retreat,  who  was  in  the  next  house.  Lieutenant  Brehm  accordingly 
went,  and  fired  several  shots  at  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  Mbott,  with  2ie 
other  boat,  wanting  ammunition,  went  down  with  Captain  Gray,  Lieuten- 
ant Broum  and  some  wounded  men  returned  also,  .which  Captain  Grant  sup- 
poses the  enemy  seeing,  did  not  wait  her  arrival,  but  retired  on  Lieutenant 
BrtknCs  firing,  and  gave  Captain  BAgtrs^  with  the  rear,  an  opportunity  to 
come  off:  so  that  the  whole  nt>m  the  different  posts  joined  without  any  con- 
fusion, and  marched  to  the  fi>rt  in  good  order,  covered  by  the  armed  boats 
on  the  water  aide,  and  by  our  own  parties  on  the  country  side,  in  view  of  the 
enenw,  who  had  all  joined,  and  were  much  stronger  than  at  the  be^ning  of 
the  anair,  as  was  afterwards  told  us  by  some  prisoners  that  made  their  escape ; 
many  having  joined  them  from  the  other  side  the  river,  and  other  places. 
The  whole  arrived  at  the  fort  about  ei^ht  o'clock,  commanded  by  Captain 
Gfnmi,  whose  able  and  skilful  retreat  is  highly  commended. 

''Return  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  several  detachments  near  the  Detroit, 
July  31, 176a 

**qfthe  55ih  Regiment:--!  Sergeant,  13  rank  and  file,  kSled;  1  captain,  2 
lieutenants,  1  drummer,  28  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

^  Of  the  Ilowd  Amarieana: — 1  rank  and  file,  kOled;  1  rank  and  file  toaundei. 

*<  OfVte  dOik  Regiment  :—'^  rank  and  file  killed;  3  rank  and  file  wounded, 

'^  Of  the  QueenV  Rangers : — 2  rank  and  file  killed ;  1  rank  and  .file  tvownded. 

<*  Jyames  qjfthe  officers : — 55th  Regimeni :  Captain  Oray,  Lieutenant  Jjuke^  and 
Lieutenant  Brown,  wounded. 

**  N.  B. — Captain  Dalydl,  kiUed,  not  included  in  the  above." 

Hence  it  appears  that  but  19  were  killed  and  42  wounded  in  the  celebrated 
''Battle  of  Detroit,"  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  return  was  made  out 
before  the  exact  state  of  the  troops  engaged  in  it  was  ascertained.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Cu>tain  Dahfdl  was  found  to  be  among  the  killed  after  the  return 
was  finished,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  unnecessary  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  re- 
turns were  often  made  more  ftvorable  than  strict  scrutiny  would  warrant, 
from  obvious  motives. 

About  this  time  several  small  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  Poniiac,  which 
were  destined  to  supply  the  ^^arrison,  and  the  men  were  cruelly  treated. 
The  garrison  was  in  great  straits,  both  fh>m  the  heavv  loss  of  men,  as  well 
as  from  want  of  provisions  and  continual  watching.  In  this  time  of  despon- 
dency, there  arrived  near  the  fort  a  schooner,  which  brought  them  supplies 
of  provisions^  but  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  landed  without  PondacH 
knowledge,  and  he  detemuned,  if  possible,  to  seize  the  schooner :  a  detachment 
made  the  attempt,  and,  to  save  herself  die  vessel  was  obliged  to  tack  abort 
about,  and  proceed  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  Indians  followed  her  in 
canoes,  and,  by  continually  firing  into  her,  killed  almost  every  man,  and  at 
length  boarded  her.  As  the^  were  clunbing  up  the  sides  and  shrouds  In 
every  quarter,  the  captain,  having  determined  not  to  ftdl  into  their  hands  alive^ 
orderea  the  gunner  to  set  fire  to  the  magazine^  and  blow  all  un  tn0nti««r. 
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This  was  heard  by  a  Huron  chief,  who  understood  enough  English  to  know 
what  was  going  forward,  and  instantly  conununicated  it  to  bis  followers. 
They  disengaged  themselves  from  the  vessel  as  fast  as  possible,  and  fled  from 
her  m  a  great  fright,  at  considerable  distance.  Meantime  the  crew  took  the 
advantage  of  a  wind,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  fort  In  the  pursuit  of  the  vessel, 
the  Indians  discovered  extreme  temerity,  often  coming  so  close  to  the  schooner 
as  to  be  severely  burned  by  the  discharge  of  her  guns. 

This  vessel  had  been  sent  from  Niagara,  and  was  manned  with  18  men,  12 
of  whom  were  Mohawk  Indians.  Thev  arrived  at  Detroit  on  the  3  Septem- 
ber; and  thus  was  the  garrison  saved  vrom  certain  destruction.  So  sensible 
ivas  Major  Gladwin  ana  his  officers  of  their  escape  from  a  dreadful  fate  by  the 
bravery  of  the  crew  of  this  vessel,  that  they  caused  silver  medals  to  be  struck 
and  presented  to  each  descriptive  of  the  event* 

Many  other  circumstances  are  related  of  this  femous  siege,  but  it  is  believed 
tLe  preceding  are  all  that  are  weU  authenticated. 

Pontiac  having  invested  Detroit  now  fi>r  about  twelve  months,  and  the 
news  of  his  operations  having  been  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  British 
empire,  extensive  preparations  were  made  to  put  down  the  Indian  power. 
Aware  of  the  movements  of  General  Bradsbreetj  who  was  proceedinf  for  De- 
tax>it  with  an  army  of  3000  men,  he  gave  up,  and  sued  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  him,  and  his  warriors  retired  to  their  hunting-^unds.  By  some  it 
IS  reported  that  he  was  killed,  with  many  others  of  his  chief  men,  by  the 
loways,  in  the  year  1769,  in  a  war  which  at  that  time  raged  between  the 
Otto  was  and  that  nation.  It  is  also  said  that  he  had  a  son  named  Sheoana- 
BT,  who  was  also  a  distinguished  chief,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
revenged  his  murder  by  Uie  destruction  of  almost  the  entire  nation  of  the 
loways.  When  the  revolution  commenced,  the  Americans  sent  messages  to 
I^ontiac  to  meet  them  in  council.  He  was  inclined  to  do  so,  but  was  prevented 
from  time  to  time  by  Governor  Hamilton  of  Detroit  He  seems  now  to  have 
laid  aside  all  resentment  against  the  English,  and  became  their  fiiend ;  and 
to  reward  his  attachment,  the  government  granted  him  a  liberal  pension.  It 
has  also  been  reported  that  he  became  suspected  in  the  time  of  the  war,  and 
as  he  was  going  to  hold  a  council  among  the  Indians  in  Slinois,  as  an  a^nt 
for  the  English,  a  spy  attended  him  to  observe  his  conduct ;  and  that,  m  a 
speech,  he  betrayed  the  English,  and  discovered  his  former  cnmitv  against 
tnem.  When  he  had  finished,  the  Indian  who  had  accompamed  him, 
plunged  a  knife  into  his  breast,  and  thus  ended  the  days  of  a  chief  who  has 
been  renowned  for  singular  sagaciQr,  daring  courace,  great  spirit  of  command, 
and  indeed  numerous  other  qualities,  found  only  in  those  born  with  such 
elementary  organizations  as  produce  them  by  their  peculiar  school  of  cir- 
eumstances. 

•  fiolMf'*  Aanalt,  ii.  m. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Capt A»  PiFE-^Sl£hca<um  tfaffwrt  en  the  froniUrs  at  tkeyeriod  of  the  rmMbitaatt^-^ad 
eamdUien  uf  the  Moravian  Indians  at  tms  period — Hau-king  engages  to  take  them 
to  Canada — His  speech  to  them — 7%«y  remonstrate — Half -king  tncUnes  not  to  mo" 
lest  thsMf  but  Captain  Pipe's  counsel  prevails,  and  they  are  seized — Pipe's  coniuet 
thereupon — Missionaries  taken  to  Detroit  and  examinedr—Pipe  went  to  accuse  them — 
Changes  his  conduct  towards  them,  and  they  are  acquitted — Remarkable  deliverance 
— Captain  White-eyes  opposes  the  conduct  of  Pipe — His  speech  to  his  people— 
ColonelBroadhead's  expedition — Brutal  mzissacre  of  a  cAte/*— Pachoantscbihilas — 
Surprises  the  missionaries — Gelelemend — Buokonoahelas — Murder  of  Major 
Trueman  and  others — In  the  battle  of  Presoue- Isle— His  death — His  great  tntrefid- 
itu — Further  particulars  of  Captain  Pipe — ais  famous  speech — Eomedtdonand  daeat 
cf  Colonel  Crawford,  who  is  Immt  at  the  stake,  and  many  more— <JBiXTOHifo — ^Toh 
LEWIS — ^Mebbhawa — KiNG-CRANB — LiTTLB  TURTLE — Drfeots  General  St.  Clair  s 
army — Incidents  in  that  affair — lAttle4ur tie's  opinien  of  General  Wayne — Visits 
Philadelphia — His  interview  with  C.  F,  Volney — Anecdotes— Bi^vk-jactxt — De- 
feated by  General  Wayne  in  the  battle  of  PresguC'Isle. 

PIPE,  or  Ciqdain  Pipe,^  u  he  is  usually  called,  from  his  having  been  a 
most  consiiicuouB  war-captun  among  the  jDelawares,  durinff  the  period  of 
the  revolution,  in  particular,  was  chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe.  His  characior  is  a 
Tery  prominent  one,  in  the  memorable  troubles  among  the  frontier  settler 
ments,  at  the  brealunff  out  of  the  war.  Situated  as  were  the  Delawareo 
between  the  English  of  Canada  and  the  Americans,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected but  that  they  should  be  drawn  into  that  war.  They  could  not  well 
weigh  its  merits  or  demerits  upon  either  side.  A  speech  of  the  renowned 
Com-]^ant  contains  the  best  commentary  upon  this  matter.  The  Engtish 
stood  much  the  best  chance  of  gaining  the  Indians  to  their  interest,  inavmuch 
as  they  were  profuse  in  their  presents  of  what  was  usefld  to  them,  as  well  as 
omamentaLwhereas  the  Americans  reouired  all  their  resources  to  cany  on 
the  war.  The  commanding  officer  at  i)etroit,  believing  that  the  Moravian 
Indians  upon  the  Susauehannah  favored  the  Americans,  ordered  them,  dead 
or  alive,  with  their  priests,  to  be  brought  into  Canada.  The  Iroquois  agreed 
that  it  should  be  done,  bu^  unwilling  to  do  it  themselves,  sent  messengers  to 
the  Chippeways  and  Ottawas,  to  intimate  that,  if  they  would  do  it,  ^'thev 
should  have  them  to  make  soup  of."  These  two  tribes,  however,  refused, 
and  the  Half-king  of  the  Hurons  undertook  it  himself.  He  had  been  fbrmeriy 
very  friendly  to  me  believing  Indians,  and  now  pretended  that  he  only  coH' 
eluded  to  seize  upon  them,  to  save  them  from  aestruction ;  and,  Mr.  Jjoskid 
adds,  **  even  the  Mcdf-king  would  certainly  neyer  have  agreed  to  commit  this 
act  of  injustice,  had  not  the  Delaware,  Cfaptain  Ptjpe,.a  noted  enemy  of  the 
gospel  and  of  the  believing  bidiaDS,  instigBted  him  to  do  it."  Pipe  and  his 
company  of  Delawares,  joined  by  Half-king  and  his  warriors,  and  some  Sha- 
wanese,  held  a  war-feast,  roasted  a  whole  ox,  and  agreed  imon  the  manner 
of  proceeding.  The  captains  only  of  this  expedition  knew  nilly  its  destina- 
tion. With  such  secrecy  did  they  proceed,  that  the  Moravian  settlements 
knew  nothing  of  their  approach,  until  they  were  in  their  vicinitv.  They  bore 
an  English  nag,  and  an  English  officer  was  among  them.  It  was  now  10 
August,  1781.    Haif4ang  sent  in  a  message  to  Salem,  requesting  the  inbab- 


*  His  Indian  name,  according  to  Hecketeelder,  was  Hopocav  ,  and  signified  a  Tobactth 
pipe.  This  name  he  bore  until  about  1763,  when  that  of  KootEscBquAHOBEi.  was  substi- 
tuted. This  meant,  Maker  ofDoy'Light.  Of  the  word  m>e,  a  more, extended  notice  should 
be  taken.  The  French  writers  genenuly  use  the  name  cabmetf  which  means  the  same  thiar, 
and,  of  its  origin,  Baron  Lahontan,  "  Yoyaees  dans  L'Amenoue,"  i.  401.  observes  as  f»- 
lows : — "  It  is  a  Norman  word,  which  comes  from  chaUimeau,  and  was  introduced  into  Onada 
by  the  people  of  that  nation,  on  their  first  coming  into  this  country,  by  whom  it  has  ever  since 
been  uMd.  The  Iroquois  call  it  Ganondaoi,  and  the  other  Indian  nations,  Poaoak;"  this, 
aDowing  for  the  difierence  between  the  French  and  English  idioms,  will  agree  tolerably  with 
Mr.  Heekewdder*s  Hopocah.  A  chief  named  Pipe  signed  a  treaty  at  Fort  Greenville,  in  1814^ 
with  lis  others,  by  which  it  seems  the  Delawares  perpetuated  it.  It  followed  that  of  White  efst. 
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itantB  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  they  should  receive  no  Injuiy,  and  that  he  had 
good  words  to  apeak  to  them,  and  wished  to  ksow  at  which  of  the  setde* 
ments  they  miffht  hold  a  council  with  them.  Chudeahuetten  being  fiioed 
upon,  aFl  assembled  there  upon  11  August. 

Meanwhile,  the  numbers  of  Pme*8  expedition  had  increased  from  140  to 
900,  and  about  10  davs  after,  Half-king  made  the  following  speech  to  the 
believing  Indians  and  their  teachers : — 

**  Cousins :  ye  believing  Indians  in  Gnadenhuetten,  Schoenbrunn,  and  Balem, 
I  am  much  concerned  on  your  account,  perceiving  that  you  live  in  a  veiy 
dangerous  spot  Two  powerful,  angry  and  merciless  gods  stand  ready, 
opening  their  jaws  wide  against  each  other :  you  are  sitting  down  between 
both,  and  thus  in  danger  of  being  devoured  and  ground  to  powder  by  the 
teeth  of  either  one  or  ue  other,  or  both.  It  is  therefore  not  aavisable  for  you 
to  stay  here  any  longer.  Ck>nsider  your  young  people,  your  wives,  and  your 
children,  and  preserve  their  lives,  for  here  they  must  all  perish.  I  therefore 
take  you  by  tne  hand,  lift  you  up,  and  place  you  in  or  near  m^  dwelhng, 
where  you  will  be  safe  and  dweU  in  peace.  Do  not  stand  lookmg  at  your 
plantations  and  houses,  but  arise  and  follow  me !  Take  also  your  teachers 
[priests]  with  you,  and  worship  God  in  the  place  to  which  I  shall  lead  you. 
as  yon  nave  been  accustomed  to  do.  You  shall  likewise  find  provisions,  and 
our  father  beyond  the  .lake  [the  governor  at  Detroit,]  will  care  for  you.  This 
is  my  message,  and  I  am  come  hither  purposely  to  deliver  it" 

The  brethren,  after  taking  this  into  consideration,  remonstrated,  in  feeling 
language,  against  such  an  immediate  removal ;  saying  they  did  not  conceive 
that  the  danger  was  so  great,  as,  moreover,  they  were  at  peace  with  all  men, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  war,  and  that  it  woukl  bring  famine  and  distress  upon 
them,  to  set  out  before  their  harvest  with  nothing  m  their  hands,  but  that  tney 
would  keep  and  consider  his  words^  and  would  answer  him  the  next  winter. 
It  was  supposed  that  Half-kin^  was  willing  to  comply,  but  for  the  importunity 
of  P^  and  the  English  captam. 

This  affiur  eventuated  in  the  seizure  of  the  missionaries  and  their  removal 
to  Sandusky,  as  has  been  written  in  the  account  of  Qtikhikan, 

Captain  Pqx  now  publicly  boasted  of  his  exploit,  and  said  the  Indians  and 
their  priests  were  his  slaves.  They  had  had  but  a  moment's  repose  at  San- 
dusky, when  the  governor  at  Detroit  ordered  Captain  Pipe  to  cimduct  them  to 
him.  They  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seemg  the  governor  face  to  fiice, 
believing  they  could  convince  him  that  mey  had  never  assisted  the  Americans, 
and  accordingly  attended  Ptpe  thither.  Here  the  missionaries  ZeMenrer, 
Sememanj  Htcktwddar  and  jtdwards  had  to  await  a  kind  of  trial,  and  Pipe 
was  the  evidence  agunst  diem.  On  the  9  November,  thia  trial  or  examina- 
tion came  on,  and  Captain  Pipe  appeared,  and  spoke  as  follows :  ^  Fathertyou 
have  eammanded  us  to  onng  the  heltmnng  Miam  and  thexr  ieadierafiom  the  mus^ 
IdnguM.  This  has  been  done.  What  we  had  hrouM  Hhan  to  Sandnuk^  you 
ordered  ta  to  bring  their  teachers  and  some  of  their  wiefs  unto  you.  Here  jfou 
see  ^um  before  you :  now  you  may  speak  wiih  them  younefft  as  you  have  desntd. 
But  I  hope  you  will  speak  good  vooras  unjto  them,  yea  1  tdl  you,  speak  good  words 
wUo  them,  for  they  are  my  friends,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  iU  used," 
The  governor  tnen  repeated  to  Pipe  the  charges  he  had  formerly  ui^^ 
against  the  brethren,  and  called  on  him  to  prove  lus  assertions.  The  chief 
seemed  now  evidently  confbsed,  and  said  such  things  might  have  happened, 
but  they  would  do  so  no  more,  for  th^  were  now  at  Detroit  This  did  not 
aatis^  the  governor,  and  he  peremptorily  demanded  that  Pipe  should  answer 
positively  to  the  point  This  caused  him  stiH  greater  embarrassment,  and  he 
asked  his  counsellors  what  he  should  say,  but  eaeh  held  down  his  head  in 
silence,  and  this  occasioned  his  choosing  the  only  wise  course,  and  he  thus 
iogenuouriy  spoke :  <*/  said  btfore,  that  some  sudi  thinf  might  hone  happened, 
hut  now  I  wiU  teU  you  fheplaxn  trvOi.  7%e  missioneanes  are  innocent  7%ey 
hone  done  noffdng  of  themsdves :  whod  they  have  done,  thof  were  oompdled  to  do, 
I  amtohlame,  and  Vit  chiefs  ^wA  were  vn^mein  €ke<heKmenk:wekaftef€resd 
themtodoU,  when  they  refused,"  The  governor  now  dedared  them  laooceM^ 
in  ihe  presence  of  the  eourt^  and  they  were  permitted  to  retnm  to  their 
brethren. 
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One  circumstBDce,  iUnstnitiYe  of  savage  superstition,  we  will  notice  hen. 
When  Pipers  warriors  were  about  to  force  the  brethren  to  leave  their  dwell- 
ings,  it  was  almost  unanimously  concluded  at  one  time  by  the  chiefs,  that 
tibe  white  brethren  should  be  put  to  death.  They,  however,  would  not  ad- 
venture upon  such  a  deed  without  the  advice  of  one  of  their  conunon  war- 
riors, who  was  considered  a  ereat  sorcerer.  His  answer  was,  **  he  could  not 
understand  what  end  it  would  answer  to  kill  them."  Upon  this,  the  chiefi 
held  a  council,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  kill  not  only  the  white  brethren 
and  their  wives,  but  die  Indian  assistants  also.  When  they  made  this  reso- 
lution known  to  the  sorcerer,  he  said  to  them,  **  Then  you  have  resolved  to 
kill  my  friends ;  for  most  of  their  chief  people  are  my  firiends :  but  this  I 
tell  you,  that  if  you  hurt  any  one  of  them,  1  know  what  I  will  do ! "  This 
threat  deterred  them:  thus  were  the  missionaries  as  well  as  many  others 
saved. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Htdctwddar^  that,  notwithstanding  Captain  Pipt  was  so 
eager  for  the  war  before  its  commencement,  he  soon  became  sorry  for  it 
afterwards.  This  might  have  been  the  case ;  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  enemies  of  the  Americans  afler  the  peace,  as  will  elsewhere 
appear.  Captain  ffkUe-eyea,  or  ShqudhagaeehUnif  which  was  his  Indian 
name,*  was  his  particular  friend,  and  they  were  both  creat  men  of  the  I>e]a- 
ware  nation,  havinff  been  nearlv  alike  distinguished  by  their  courajpe  on 
many  occasions.  I^o  one  could  have  more  at  heart  the  welfare  of  their 
country,  than  Captain  White-eyes  had  that  of  the  Delaware  nation,  and  it  is 
not  pretended,  but  that  as  much  should  be  said  of  Captain  Pipe^  but  they 
were  differently  circumstanced,  and  the  former  was  open  and  fearless  id  his 
declarations  in  &vor  of  the  Americans,  while  the  latter  secredy  favored  tiie 
British.  Thus  the^  were  unwillinffly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  for  about 
two  years,  one  by  his  frankness  ana  the  other  by  his  clandestine  operatioos 
strove  to  unite  and  strengthen  their  respective  parties. 

Meanwhile  a  circumstance  happenea,  which  Captain  Pipe  seized  upon  for 
declaring  war.  Af  JKee,  EUiat^  Gtrhfj  and  severed  others,  had  been  hdd  at 
Pittsburg  as  tories.  E2ariy  in  the  spring  of  1778,  they  made  an  escape,  and 
fled  into  the  Indian  countiy,  and,  as  they  went,  proclaimed  to  that  peofde, 
that  the  Americans  had  determined  to  destroy  them ;  that  therefore  their  cmly 
safety  consisted  in  repelling  them ;  that  they  must  fly  to  arms,  and  fight  them 
in  every  place.  P^e,  being  rather  inclined  to  war,  believed  all  that  those 
exasperated  fugitives  said ;  while,  on  die  other  hand,  tfkUe-etfes  would  give  no 
credit  to  them.  Having  got  many  of  his  men  together.  Captain  Pipe  address- 
ed them  with  great  earnestness,  and  with  great  force  of  oratory  said,  **  Every 


is  an  enemy  to  kis  c&tmiry,  who  eiideavors  to  persuade  us  againgt  fighting  the 
Americans^  and  all  such  ought  surely  to  he  put  to  dtaJOi^  Captain  nhiie-eyes 
was  not  idle,  and  at  the  same  time  had  assembled  the  people  of  his  tribe,  and 
the  substance  of  what  he  said  was,  *^thai  if  (hey  [any  of  his  warriors]  neoni 
m  eamut  to  go  out,  as  he  observed  someqf  (hem  were pr^tarinjg  to  do^  they  ditndd 
not  fo  unihout  hwL  He  had,  he  saidy  taken  peace  measures  in  order  io  save  the 
nahonfrom  utter  destruction.  But  if  ihey  believed  that  he  toas  in  the  trronf,  and 
gave  more  credit  to  vagabond  fvgitivesj  wnom  he  knew  to  he  svch^  than  to  himself^ 
who  was  best  ac^wdnted  with  the  real  stale  of  things ;  if  theu  had  determined  it 
follow  their  advtoe,  and  go  out  against  thet^merioansy  he  would  go  ovt  with  them  ; 
out  not  Ukethe  bear  hunter^  who  sets  titedogsonthe  animal  to  be  beaten  aboutwitk 
his  paws,  whUe  he  keeps  at  a  safe  distance ;  no!  he  would  lead  them  on, place 
himself  in  thefionty  and  be  the  first  who  should  falL  Thet  only  had  to  detenume 
on  what  they  meant  to  do;  as  for  his  own  nUndj  it  was  fully  made  up,  not  to  sur- 
vive his  neSion;  and  he  would  not  spend  the  remainder  of  a  nusaMe  life^  in 
bewailing  the  total  destruction  of  a  brave  peopUy  who  deserved  a  better  fateJ* 

This  speech  was  spoken  with  a  pathos  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  all  who  listened  to  it,4md  its  impression  was  such,  that  all 
unanimously  came  to  the  determination  to  obey  its  instructions  and  oidera, 
and  to  hear  or  receive  directions  fi!om  no  other  person,  of  any  nation  or  color 
botCaptahi  Whsto-e^fss. 

*  Aeeordiog  to  Mr.  HcdliMiUtr.    Hii  rendeoM  was  at  Ibe  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver. 
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At  the  same  time,  Captain  fVkUe-eyeSi  in  order  to  counteract,  as  much'aa 
pofisible,  the  evil  counsel  of  the  white  men  just  mentioned,  despatched  run 
ners  to  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Scioto,  where  these  impostors  had  gone, 
with  the  fbUowiug  speech :  ^  GrandckUdterif  ye  Shawanese^  aomt  days  ejgt),  a 
Jloek  of  birda,  that  had  comt  onfrwn  the  eatly  lit  at  GoachoMing^  imposvnf  a 
aong  of  theirs  upon  us,  idfdch  son^  had  nigh  proved  our  nun.  Should  these  htrds^ 
wkuh  oh  leaving  us,  took  their  flight  towaras  Scioto,  endeavor  to  impost  a  song 
on  you  liktvnse, do  not  listen  to  them, for  they  lie!" 

A  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  Captain  Whiie^eyes  having  reached 
Pipe,  he  knew  not  what  course  to  take,  and,  while  thus  confounded,  a  kind 
and  conciliatory  message  was  received  in  the  Delaware  nation,  from  the  Amer- 
ican agent  of  Indian  amiirs  at  Pittsburg.  It  particularly  cautioned  the  people 
of  that  nation  ^  not  to  hearken  to  thoie  toicked  and  Uforthless  men,  who  had  run 
away  from  their  friends  m  the  night,  and  to  he  assured  of  the  real  friendship  qf 
the  united  States,"  This  completed  Pipe's  confusion.  But  after  pondering 
a  -while  upon  the  wrongs  to  which  his  countrymen  had  for  a  lone  time  been 
subjected,  like  the  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  he  permitted  his  warriors 
to  go  out,  and  surprise,  and  murder  all  the  Americans  they  could  lay  their 
hands  upon. 

Blood  having  now  begun  to  flow,  barbarities  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Early  in  the  spring  of  1781,*  Colonel  Broadhead  arrived  near  the  Mora- 
vian town  of  Salem,  and  notified  the  inhabitants  that  he  was  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  hostile  Indians,  and  gave  them  that  timely  notice  that  they 
might  collect  their  people,  if  any  were  abroad,  that  they  might  not  be  taken 
for  enemie&  **  However,"  says  Mr.  Heckewelder,  **  whilst  the  colonel  was 
assuring  me  that  our  Indians  had  nothing  to  fear,  an  officer  came  with  ^at 
speed  from  one  quarter  of  the  camp,  and  reported  that  a  particular  division 
of  the  militia  "  were  preparing  to  break  off  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
Moravian  settlements  up  the  river,  and*  he  feared  they  could  not  be  restrained 
from  so  doing.' "  They  were,  however,  by  the  exertions  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  aided  by  Colonel  Shepherd,  of  Wheeling,  partially  prevented  from 
their  murderous  design.  Thus  these  Christian  Indians  were  situated  pre- 
cisely like  many  of  those  of  N.  E.  in  Philip^s  war.  But  we  have  no  instance 
to  record,  of  tlie  latter,  equal  in  extent,  for  diabolical  atrocity,  to  that  of  the 
massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten,  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Broadhead  proceeded  to  Coshocton,  a  hostile  settle- 
ment near  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum  ;  and  with  such  secrecy  did  he  pro- 
ceed, that  not  a  person  escaped^  How  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  armv 
is  not  mentioned ;  but,  not  long  after,  16  warriors  were  put  to  death  with 
flhocking  manifestations  of  depravity.  There  accompanied  Colonel  Broad" 
head^s  army  .a  Delaware  chief  named  Pekillon,j  Sixteen  of  the  captive 
warriors  were  designated  by  him  as  perpetrators  of  murders,  and  they  were 
forthwith  tomahawked  and  scalped  Tney  were  executed  pursuant  to  the 
decree  of  a  court-martial 

Some  extenuation  has  been  urged  for  this  revolting  transaction,  and  that 
alone  in  which,  perhaps,  the  mind  can  find  any  relief.  But  a  short  time  be* 
fore  Broadhead^s  expedition,  a  large  Indian  force,  called  by  the  whites  an 
army,  collected,  ana  set  out  for  the  destmction  of  North-western  Virginia. 
This  army  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  their  expectations  were  wrought 
up  to  a  very  high  decree,  which,  when  suddenly  blasted,  were  changed  into 
rage  and  fury.  Havmg,  in  their  march,  taken  a  large  number  of  captives, 
thev  retreated  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  there  tied  them  to  trees  and  put  them 
to  aeath  in  their  barbarous  manner.  This  massacre  was,  however,  confined 
to  their  male  prisoners.  Fathers,  in  presence  of  their  families,  were  lea 
forth  to  execution,  amid  tears  and  lamentations,  which  no  creature  but  infu- 
riated man  could  withstand.  This  barbarity  vvas  the  more  aggravating 
when  it  was  contemplated  that  those  who  fell  into  their  hands  had  made  no 
resistance!  Nothing,  therefore,  like  just  retribution  was  to  be  expected 
firom  an  army  of  frontier  militia,  when  vengeance  was  the  only  pursuit 

*  Doddridge,  Notcji.  291,  says,  this  ''campaign"  was  in  the  sommer  of  1*780. 
t  The  same  who,  afterwards,  as  I  conckide,  was  a  party  to  Wcofn^i  treaty. 
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After  every  thing  bad  been  destroyed  in  the  Indian  country  tbroo^  which 
the  Americans  paired,  they  returned  to  Pittsburg.  Before  leaving  Codioc- 
ton,  a  shocking  circumstance  occurred,  which  alone  was  sufficient  to  have 
tarnished  the  most  brilliant  exploits.  An  Indian  came  to  the  side  of  the 
river  over  against  the  encampment,  and  called  to  the  sendnels,  who  asked 
him  what  he  wanted.  He  answered  that  he  wished  to  see  the  **  hig  apfatn  ' 
fthe  name  by  which  Indians  commonly  designate  the  commander-in-chief  I 
Colonel  Broadhead  appeared,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  who  replied, 
^  To  make  peace.^  Then,  said  the  colonel,  send  over  some  of  your  chi^ 
The  Indian  interrogatively  said,  ?  May  be  you  kiU  f  "  No,  said  the  colonel, 
they  shall  come  and  go  in  safe^.  Hereupon  a  chief  of  most  elegant  appear- 
ance crossed  to  the  encampment,  and—I  hesitate  to  relate  it — ^while  this 
chief  was  conversing  with  the  colonel,*a  monster,  of  the  militia,  came  up^ 
and  with  a  tomahawk,  which  he  had  concealed  in  his  clothes,  hud  him  dead 
with  a  single  stroke !  *  The  name  of  this  fiend  was  WebeeL  The  anny  soon 
began  its  retreat,  and  Colonel  Broadhead  having  put  his  prisonen,  (aliaiit  20 
in  number,)  into  the  care  of  the  soldiers,  they  immediatelv  began  to  mas- 
sacre them  1  all  except  a  few  women  and  children  were  killed.  These  were 
taken  to  Pittsburg,  and  afterwards  exchanffed  for  an  equal  number  of  white 
prisoner8.f  Thus  the  peace  which  might  have  been  concluded  was  unhappily 
suspeuded,  and  the  war  afterwards  might  well  have  been  expected  to  e^ibit 
scenes  no  less  bloody  than  before. 

A  chief,  called  Pachoaittschihilas,  distinguished  himself  upon  the  frai- 
tiers,  immediately  upon  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Broadhead^s  army ;  not  as  many 
others  have,  but  by  magnanimity  and  address.  And  subsequently  his  name 
was  set  to  many  treaties  between  his  nation  and  the  United  States,  from  that 
of  General  Wmtm  at  Greenville  to  that  of  St  Mary's  in  1818 :  if^  indeed, 
Petchenanalas,  jSokongehelaaf  and  several  other  variations,  stand  for  the  same 
person.  His  name,  according  to  Heekfwddar^  signified  a  fidfiUer^  or  one  io4o 
succeeds  in  ail  he  undertakes.  He  was  a  son  of  a  great  chief  whose  name  is 
written  Wewanddckundendj  which  signified  oneenyploued  on  imporUmi  messages ; 
and  who  in  the  French  war  was  a  great  captain,  and  in  peace  a  great  coun- 
sellor. He  had  upon  his  under  iip  and  cnin  tatooed  the  figure  of  a  water 
lizard,  on  which  account  he  was  often  called  Tweegachschasu.  Buokxmgahelas 
was  head  warrior  of  all  the  Delawares  who  lived  on  the  Miami  anaWhiie 
Rivers. 

PETCHE1TANAI.AS,  at  the  head  of  80  warriors,  appeared  suddenly  at  Gna- 
denhuetten,  surrounding  it  befbre  day,  allowing  no  one  a  chance  for  escape. 
Not  knowing  his  object,  the  people  were  filled  with  terror.  But  he  sooo 
dispelled  their  fears,  by  telling  them  that  he  came  to  take  the  chief  Gdek- 
mendf  and  a  few  other  head  men,  whom  he  would  have,  either  dead  or  alivoL 
As  it  happened,  not  one  of  those  he  sought  after  was  there  at  the  time. 
Having  satisfied  himself  of  this  fact,  the  chief  demanded  that  deputies  fit>m 
the  three  Christian  towns  should  meet  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  to  them. 
When  the  deputies  and  others  had  met,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

*^  Friends  and  kinsmen,  listen  to  what  I  say  to  you.  You  see  a  great  and 
powerful  nation  divided.  You  see  the  &ther  fiffhting  against  the  son,  and 
the  son  against  the  father. — ^The  father  has  call^  on  his  Indian  children  to 
assist  him  in  punishing  his  children,  the  Americans,  who  have  become  re- 
flectory. I  took  time  to  consider  what  I  should  do ;  whether  or  not  I  should 
receive  the  hatchet  of  my  father,  to  assist  him.  At  first  I  looked  upon  it  as 
a  family  quarrel,  in  which  I  was  not  interested.  At  length  it  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  father  was  in  the  right,  and  his  children  deserved  to  be  punished  a 
little. — That  this  must  be  the  case,  I  concluded  fh>m  the  manv  cruel  acts  his 
of&pring  had  committed,  from  time  to  time,  on  his  Indian  children — ^in  en- 
croaching on  their  lands,  stealing  their  property — shooting  at  and  murdering 
without  cause,  men,  women,  and  child^n : — ^yes,  even  murdering  those,  who 
at  all  times  had  been  firiendly  to  them,  and  were  placed  for  protection  under 


*  Chronicles  of  Wettam  SetttemcaU, 
t  I>ocUrji(gc'«  NotM,  S9S. 
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tiie  roof  of  their  ikdier'vhpuBe ;  *  the  fiither  himself  standing  sentry  at  the  door, 
at  the  time ! — ^Friends  and  relatires,  often  has  the  father  been  obliged  to  settle 
and  make  amends  for  the  wroncs  and  mischiefe  done  us,  by  his  refractorv 
children ;  yet  these  do  not  grow  oetter.  No !  they  remain  the  same,  and  will 
csontinue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  we  have  any  land  left  us  i  Look  back  at  the 
murders  conomitted  by  the  Long-Knives  on  many  of  our  relations,  who  lived 
peaceable  neighbors  to  them  on  the  Ohio !  Did  they  not  kill  them  without 
the  least  provocation  ? — ^Are  they,  do  you  think,  better  now,  than  they  were 
then  ?  No !  indeed  not ;  and  many  days  are  not  elapsed,  since  you  had  a 
number  of  these  very  men  near  your  doors,  who  panted  to  kill  you,  but  for- 
tunately were  prevented  from  so  douig,  by  the  Great  Sun,f  who,  at  that  tinoe, 
had  fay  the  Great  Spirit  been  ordained  to  orotect  you ! " 

The  chief  then  spoke  with  respect  of^  their  peaceable  mode  of  life,  and 
commended  their  desire  to  Live  in  friendship  with  all  mankind ;  but  said,  they 
must  be  aware  of  their  exposed  situation — living  in  the  very  road  the  hostile 
parties  must  pass  over,  in  going  to  fight  each  other ;  that  they  had  just  es- 
caped destruction  from  one  of  these  parties ;  that  therefore  no  time  should 
be  lost,  but  they  should  go  to  ^e  country  on  the  Miami,  where  they  would  be 
entirely  out  of  danger. 

The  Christian  Lidians  replied,  that,  as  they  had  never  injured  the  Amer- 
icans, they  thought  diey  need  not  fear  iniury  from  them;  that  if  their 
fHends  at  war  wished  them  well,  in  truth,  they  would  not  make  their 
settlement  upon  the  path  they  took  to  go  to  war,  as  it  would  lead  their 
antagonists  the  same  way ;  and  that  they  could  not  removo  without  great 
detriment ;  and  therefore,  as  th^  were  then  situated,  they  could  not  consent 
to  go. 

PaehganttckUdlas  consulted  in  the  mean  time  with  his  chief  men,  and 
answered  very  feelingly  to  what  the  brethren  had  said,  fie  observed  that  he 
was  sorry  that  they  should  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  but  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  use  compulsion,  and  only  requested  tnat  those  might  be  permit^ 
ted  to  go,  whose  fears  prompted  them  to  it  This  was  readily  assented  to^ 
and  the  councU  broke  up,  and  the  warriors  departed.  At  Salem  they  made  a 
short  stay,  where  they  conducted  themsehres  as  they  had  done  at  Gnaden- 
huetten.  Here  a  family  of  old  people  joined  them,  through  fear  of  what  Pack- 
gantickUdUu  had  predicted,  and  the  event  justified  the  proceeding!  The 
massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten  will  ever  be  remembered  with  the  deepest  regret 
and  indignation. 

Nothing  was  feared  from  the  good  Pttchtiumalaa ;  but  the  prowling  mon- 
sters M*Kte,  Girhff  lUlwt,  and  perhaps  others,  calling  themselves  white,  were 
the  plotters  of  the  ruin  of  the  innocent  people  at  Qnadenhuetten,  which  fol- 
lowed not  long  after. 

Our  present  design  makes  it  expedient  that  we  pass  over  many  events  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  frontier  wars,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  proceed  with 
more  minuteness  of  detail,  in  the  lives  of  the  eminent  chiefs.  Although 
we  cannot,  bv  any  rule  known  to  us,  derive  Buokongahdas  from  Paehganteci' 
hilat  or  PetdktnanaUu^  yet,  as  they  have  as  ntuch  iminity  as  Pometacom  and 
Meiacomety  we  shall  let  them  pass  for  the  same  person,  and  thus  continue  our 
Darrative. 

Buokongahdas  was  not  only  a  great,  but  a  noble  warrior.  He  took  no  de- 
light in  shedding  blood ;  and  when  he  raised  the  hatchet  on  the  side  of  the 
British  in  the  revolution,  it  was  for  the  best  of  reasons ;  and  would  that  nume- 
rous other  allies  we  could  name  had  acted  from  as  pure  motives !  Our  next 
notice  of  Buokongahelaa  is  in  1792,  when  he  showed  himself  no  less  magnan 
imous  than  at  Gnadenhuetten  and  Salem.  Colonel  Hardin,  Major  Trwman 
and  several  others,  were  sent,  in  May  of  this  year,  by  WaMngUmj  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  to  the  hidian  nations  of  the  west,  particularly  the  Maumee  towns 
They  having  arrived  near  the  hidian  town  of  Au  Glaize  on  the  south-wes 

*  Alluding  to  the  murder  of  the  Conettoga  Indians,  which  was  as  atrocious  as  that  at  0Ba 
denhuetten^  and  of  which  we  shall  in  due  course  rive  a  relation. 

♦  Refemng  to  what  we  have  josl  related  of  C<3onel  JkadU  Broodkud  and  Ui  sfmy. 
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branch  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  fell  io  vdtfa  soQie  Indiana,  who  treated 
them  well  at  first,  and  made  niaziy  professionB  of  friendship,  but  in  the  end 
took  advantage  of  them,  while  off  their  guard,  and  murdered  nearly  all  of 
them.  The  interpreter  made  his  escape,  after  some  time,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  transaction.  His  name  was  fVilUam  SmaUy;  and  he  had  been 
some  time  before  with  the  Indians,  and  had  learned  theu*  manners  and  cus- 
toms, which  gave  him  some  advantage  in  being  able  to  save  himself.  He  was 
at  first  conducted  to  Au  Glaize,  and  soon  after  to  *^  Buokungahda,  king  of  the 
Dela wares,  by  his  captors."  The  chief  told  those  that  committed  the  murder, 
he  was  very  sorry  they  had  killed  ihe  men.  That  instead  of  so  doing,  thty  shovld 
have  brought  iktai  to  the  Indian  toums ;  and  then,  if  what  they  had  to  say  had  not 
been  Hkeij^it  wovld  have  been  time  enough  to  have  lUUd  them  then,  JVMing,  he 
said,  could  rustify  them  for  putting  them  to  death,  as  there  toas  no  chance  for  them 
to  escape.  The  truth  was,  they  killed  them  to  plunder  tlieir  effects!  JSuokon- 
gahdas  took  Mr.  Smally  into  his  cabin,  and  showed  him  great  kindness ;  told 
nim  to  stay  there  while  he  could  go  safely  to  his  former  Indian  friend& 
(He  having  been  adopted  into  an  Indian  family,  in  place  of  one  who  bad 
.oeen  killed,  in  his  former  captivity.^  While  here  with  Buokongahdas, 
which  was  near  a  month,  Mr.  Smally  said  the  chief  would  not  permit 
him  to  go  abroad  alone,  for  fear,  he  said,  that  the  young  Indians  would 
kill  him. 

From  another  source  we  learn  the  names  of  several  of  the  murdered.  *^  A 
letter  from  Paris  (in  the  new  French  setdement),  dated  July  17,  states,  that 
intelligence  had  been  received  at  Fort  Jefferson,  of  the  death  of  Major  True- 
man,  Mr.  Freeman,  Dsbachi  and  Jarrat.  That  this  information  was  brought 
bv  two  prisoners,  who  were  laboriue  in  a  cornfield,  and  made  their  escape. 
The  one  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Uie  time  General  Harmer  was  defeated — 
the  other  is  William  Duer,  of  Capt  BuchanarCs  company  of  levies.  They 
further  inform,  that  on  the  15th  June  a  party  of  Indians  took  8  men  prisoners, 
who  wei-e  making  hay  near  Fort  Jefferson ;  that  when  they  had  moved  the 
prisoners  some  distance  from  the  fort,  they  divided  them — four  were  given 
to  the  Chippewas,  and  four  to  the  Shawanese — that  the  Shawanese  burnt  the 
four  unfortunately  assigned  to  them — that  the  Chippewas  took  theirs  home, 
to  the  intent  of  making  laborers  of  them — that  the  Indians  are  determined 
for  war,  and  will  not  treat,  but  will  kill  every  white  person  that  attempts  to 
go  to  them,  either  with  or  without  a  flag — that  their  present  plan  is  to  cut  off 
Qie  escorts  of  provisions  destined  to  the  outposts,  and  by  tliat  means  oblige 
the  troops  stationed  there  to  surrender ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  kept 
two  spies  constantly  out"  • 

It  is  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  British,  at  the  battle  of  Presque-lsle,  for- 
ever changed  the  mind  of  this  chief,  as  it«did  that  of  many  others,  in  i^<^card 
to  them.  Buokongahelas  said  he  would  henceforth  trust  them  no  more.  The 
fort  at  Maumee  was  critically  situated,  but  by  its  own  imprudence.  The  offi- 
cers of  it  had  told  the  hidians  that  if  the  battle  turned  against  them,  they 
should  have  protection  in  the  fort.  Immediately  after.  General  Wayne  in- 
fbrmed  them,  that  if  they  did  protect  the  Indians  in  that  event,  he  would 
treat  them  as  though  found  in  arms  against  hhn ;  therefore,  thinking  their 
own  safety  of  more  consequence  than  keeping  their  faith  with  the  Indians, 
they  barred  the  gates,  and  were  idle  spectators  of  those  they  had  basely  be- 
trayed, cut  down  in  gi*eat  numbers  by  the  swords  of  the  horsemen,  under 
their  very  ramparts ! 

It  would  seem  from  a  passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  General  Harrison,f  tliat 
Buokongahdas  died  soon  **  after  the  treaty  of  1804 ; "  that  if  he  had  been 
ahve,  IVu*.  Dawson  thinks,  when  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  enlisted  so  many 
nations  against  the  Americans,  he  would  not  have  suffered  their  plans  to 
have  been  matured.  The  same  author  relates  an  incident  of  peculiar  interest, 
concerning  our  subject,  which  is  as  follows: — After  the  fight  with  Way/y^s 
army  before  mentioned,  Buokongahelas  collected  the  remnant  of  his  band, 
and  emlMu-ked  with  them  in  canoes,  and  passed  up  the  river,  to  send  a  flag  or 

*  Caretft  Mvteuaif  xii.  16.  f  By  Bfr.  Z^nivon,  page  8Z. 
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ttwoe  to  Fort  Wamu,  When  the  chief  arrived'  against  the  British  fyet^  he 
was  requested  to  land,  which  he  did  When  he  h^l  approached  the  seiitiDei, 
he  demanded,  **  Whai  hmt  you  to  »ay  to  mt%^  He  was  answered  that  the 
commandant  desired  to  speak  with  him.  **  Thai  he  may  come  hsre,"  was  the 
reply.  Tho  sentry  then  said  the  officer  would  not  do  that,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  fort,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  its  rules.  **'  What 
aMU  pnveni  me  ?  "  said  the  intrepid  chiefl  Pointing  to  the  cannon  of  the  fort, 
tiie  sentry  said,  <*  Those."  The  chief  replied  indignantly,  *^l  fiar  wA  yoiar 
eeumon:  ojUr  tufftring  the  Amerieam  to  defile  yottr  spring,  wUhout  dcaring  tofire 
on  them,  yoti  oaamot  ea^td  toJHghten  Buokongsrblas."  He  reembatiied,  and 
passed  the  ibrt,  without  molestation.  By  **  defiling  their  spring,"  he  meant 
an  ironical  reproach  to  the  British  garrison  for  their  treachery  to  the  Indians, 
if«rhich  has  been  mentioned. 

It  is  said  that  BuokongcMfu  was  present  at  Fort  M'Intosh,  at  the  treaty 
of  1785 ;  but  as  his  name  is  not  among  the  signers,  we  suppose  he  was 
opposed  to  it  General  Qtorge  R,  Clark,  Aihwr  Lee,  and  Bkhara  BuUer,  were 
the  American  commissioners ;  the  former  had  been  a  successful  warrior  against 
Uie  Indians,  which  had  gained  him  the  rei^peot  of  Buokongahdas ;  and  when 
be  had  an  opportunity,  he  passed  the  others  without  noticmg  tiiem,  but  went 
and  took  General  Clark  by  the  hand,  and  said,  <'/  thank  the  Oreat  Sgfirii  for 
hoffing  this  deaf  hrought  tcgetker  two  such  great  toarriors,  as  Buokonoahejuas 
€md  Oen.  Ciiark." 

A  separate  article  in  the  treaty  just  named,  illustrates  the  history  of  several 
ehieft  already  mentioned.  It  is  in  these  words : — ^^'It  is  agreed  that  the  Dei- 
aware  chiefe  Keldamand,  [Ctddemend,  Kittbuck,]  or  Colonel  Hany;  Hengu^ 
muihees,  or  the  Big-cat;  Wxcoealind,  or  Captain  fFhUe^eves;  who  took  up  the 
natchet  for  the  united  States,  and  their  ramilies,  shall  be  rec^ved  into  the 
Delaware  nation,  in  the  same  situation  and  rank  as  before  the  war,  and  enjoy 
their  due  portions  of  the  lands  to  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations  in  diis 
treaty,  as  nil  ly  as  if  they  had  not  taken  part  with  America." 

Obi.kleiib9]>,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  noticed  in  the  provision 
of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mlntosh,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  in  this  place. 
His  name  signified  A  leader,  but  he  was  called  £SUbuck  because  the  whites 
had  so  called  his  father,  and  to  distinguish  him,  junior  was  added.  Upon 
Ae  death  of  WhiU-eyes,  he,  as  that  chief  had  done,  accepted^  the  ofSce  of 
chief,  until  the  young  heir  should  be  old  enough  to  fill  the  important  place. 
He  continued  the  course  of  measures  carried  on  \sy  his  predecessor,  but  in 
spite  of  all  he  could  do,  Captain  Pipe  succeeded  m  de&ating  his  designs. 
Such  was  the  power  of  Pipe,  tliat  Geldemend  and  his  party  were  forced 
through  fear  to  abandon  their  council-house  at  Goechochking,  and  retire 
under  the  protection  of  the  Americans  near  Pittsburg.  Here  they  supposed 
themselves  safe,  but  they  were  soon  disappointed;  ''for  while  Uie  friendly 
chiefs,  together  with  a  number  of  their  people,  were  peaceably  living  together 
on  an  island  just  below  the  tovna  of  Pittsburg,  they  were  suddenly  surprised 
and  attacked  by  the  murdering  party  which  had  returned  from  killing  near  a 
hundred  of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  partly  killed  and  partly  put  to  flight, 
from  whence  this  chief  (ISUhuck)  saved  his  life  only  by  taking  to  the 
river  and  swimming  across  to  the  point,  or  town,  [of  Pittsburg]  leaving  ail 
his  property  behind ;  among  which  was  the  bag  containing  all  the  wampum 
q>eeehes  and  written  documents  of  William  Penn  and  his  successors  for  a 
sreat  number  of  years,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  carefiilly  preserved 
by  them,  but  now  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  murdering  band  of  white 
savages,  who  killed  at  the  same  time  the  promising  young  Delaware  chief 
above  mendoned."  The  many  services  he  rendered  to  J^nnsylvaiua  were 
known  and  appreciated ;  which  services,  however,  being  obnoxious  to  the 
enemy,  drew  their  hatred  upon  him,  so  much  so,  that  they  ordered  any  that 
should  meet  with  him  to  shoot  him  dead.  He  therefore  remained  concealed 
some  time  after  the  peace  with  the  Indians,  with  his  family  at  Pittsburg.  He 
finally  joined  the  Christian  Indians  and  lived  under  their  protection;  liever 
venturinff  hr  teom  home,  lest  the  Munseys  should  meet  with  and  kUi  him 
He  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  WiUiam  Henry,  a  name  he  had  been  long 
known  under,  and  which  was  that  of  a  distinguished  member  of  oongreMi 
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eon&rred  by  liimBelE  ESUbuck  *  died  in  tbe  faith  in  Januajry,  1811,  aged 
about  80.t 

At  the  time  these  peaceable  Indians  were  murderously  driven  irom  their 
island,  as  just  noticed,  Bift-caiX  narrowly  escaped  the  slaughter.  He  retired 
to  the  Miami  country,  wnere  he  afterwards  died.  He  had  been  an  able 
counsellor,  and  afterwards  a  chief  of  the  Turtle  tribe^f  But  to  return  to 
Captain  Pipe. 

At  one  time  after  an  expedition  against  the  Americans,  Captain  Pipe  weot 
to  Detroit,  where  he  was  received  with  respect  by  the  British  commandant, 
who,  with  his  attendants,  was  invited  to  the  council-house,  to  give  an  account 
of  past  transactions.  He  was  seated  in  front  of  his  Indians,  racing  the  chief 
officer,  and  held  in  his  left  hand  a  short  stick,  to  which  was  ftistened  a  scalp. 
After  a  usual  pause,  he  arose  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

**  Faiher,  [then  he  stooped  a  little,  and,  turning  towards  the  audience,  with 
a  countenance  ftill  of  great  expression,  and  a  sarcastic  look,  said,  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice,]  **  /  have  said  father,  aUhough,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  why  /  om 
to  call  BiM  90,  naoing  never  known  any  oiherjcdher  than  the  Frtndk^andeonnder- 
ing  the  Engluh  onl^  as  brothers.  But  as  (Ms  naane  is  also  imposed  npon  m, 
ImaU  make  use  of  ^  and  say,  [at  the  same  time  fixing  his  eyes  upon  toe  com- 
mandantyj  Father,  some  time  ago  you  put  a  war  hatchet  into  m^  handSf  saying, 
*•  Take  fhxs  wecmon  and  try  it  on  the  heads  qf  nw  enemies,  the  Jjon^-JSjuves,  and 
let  me  aftenoaras  know  if  it  was  sharp  and  good.^  Fcdher,  at  the  time  when  you 
gave  me  this  weapon,  I  had  neither  cause  nor  incUnaiion  to  goto  wear  against  a 
people  toAo  had  done  me  no  isMury ;  yd  in  obedience  to  you,  who  say  you  art  of 
father,  and  call  me  your  ddtdy  freceioed  the  hatchet ;  well  knowing,  that  tf  I  dad 
not  obey,  you  would  wUhholdfrom  me  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  wMdi  I  could 
not  subsist,  and  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  procured,  but  at  the  house  of  wsf 
father, — You  may  perhaps  think  me  a  fool,  for  risking  mu  life  at  your  bidding,  m 
a  cause  too,  by  umch  Ihave  no  prospect  of  gaining  angling  ;for  it  is  your  cause 
and  not  mine.  E  is  your  concern  tofght  the  Long-^Knioes ;  you  Aim  raised  a 
quarrel  amongst  ffoursdves,  and  ^ou  ought  yoursehes  tojight  it  ouL  You  skoM 
7wt  compd  your  atildren,{he  Indums,  to  expose  themstlives  to  danger,  for  yoar  sokes. 
— Falhir,  many  lives  have  already  been  list  on  your  account  I-^-Mmons  have  suf- 
fered, and  been  weakened! — dMren  have  lost  parents,  brothers,  and  rtHMoes!^ 
wives  have  lost  husbands ! — M  is  not  known  how  many  more  may  poriah  brfon 
your  war  unll  be  at  an  end! — Faster,  Ihavesaid,  that  you  may,perhaps^  think  vie 
afoot,  for  thus  (houghtiesriy  rushin§i  on  yotu*  enemy ! — Do  not  believe  tins,  father  : 
Think  not  that  I  want  sense  to  convtnee  me,  that  atthovgh  you  now  pretend  to  keep 
up  a  perpetual  enmUy  to  the  hong-Knives,  you  may  btfore  long  amdude  a  peaot 
with  them. — Fcdher,  you  say  youlove  your  children,  the  Indians, — This  31011  hose 
qften  told  them,  and  indeed  it  is  your  interest  to  say  so  to  tAem,  that  you  may  hose 
them  at  your  service.  But,  father,  who  of  us  can  buieve  that  you  can  love  avtople 
qf  a  different  color  from  your  own,  better  than  those  who  have  a  white  sbn  hke 
yourselves  f  Father,  pay  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say.  WhUe  you,fati^er^ 
are  setting  me  [meamng  the  Indians  in  general]  on  your  enenof,  mudi  in  ths 
same  manner  as  a  hunter  sets  his  dog  on  the  game ;  whUe  i  am  in  the  act  ofrwddng 
on  that  enemy  of  yours,  wiUi  the  bloody  destructive  weapon  you  gave  me,  I 
may,  perchance,  happen  to  look  back  to  ihepHace  from  whe:nce  you  Started  me ;  and 
what  shcM  Iseef  Perhaps  I  may  see  my  father  shakinf[  homds  wUh  the  Long- 
Knives;  yes,  wUh  these  very  people  he  now  calls  his  eneanes,  I  may  then  see  Am 
laugh  at  myfoUyfor  having  obeyed  his  orders ;  and  yet  lam  now  ridomg  nm  Hfk 
at  his  command !  Father,  keep  what  I  have  said  in  remembrance, — JVbto,  father^ 
here  is  what  has  been  done  with  the  hatchet  you  gave  me.  [With  these  words  he 
handed  the  stick  to  the  commandant,  with  the  scalp  upon  it,  above  men- 
tioned.] Ihave  done  wUh  the  hatchet  what  you  ordered  me  to  do,  and  found  it 
sharp,    ^everthdess,  I  did  not  do  aH  that  I  might  have  done.  M,IdidneL    JIfy 

*  Another  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Latrcbtf  Rambles,  ii.  118,  whom  he  saw 
At  New  Fairfield  in  1832 ;  '*  a  venerable  "  man  ''  watching  the  bed  of  his  d\nne  daucMer,  the 
JastAf  12  children/' 

t  Htekaoelder*s  Biogapby  oFthe  Delawares,  &c.,  in  PkUoe.  Trtme, 

't  Maekb^me  PtuchSt,  aecordiiMr  to  HtekewiUkr. 
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heart  failed  unOdn  me.  IfeU  ampassionfor  your  enemy,  Innocelice  [helpless 
women  and  childrenj  Tiaa  no  part  in  your  quarrda ;  t&refore  I  dietin^tdahed — 1 
gpartd.  Ilook  some  live  flesh,  which,  tvkile  iwae  bringing  to  you,  I  spied  one  qf 
uowr  large  canoes,  on  uffM  I  put  it  far  you.  In  a  few  £tys  you  vjiU  recover  ims 
flesh,  and  find  that  the  skin  is  of  the  same  color  with  your  own,  FaJthar,  I  hope 
you  wiU  not  destroy  what  /  have  saved.  You,  father,  have  (he  tneans  of  preserve 
tng  that  ufkUh  wiUt  me  would  perish  for  want  The  warrior  is  poor,  and  mscabin 
is  always  en^pN ;  but  your  house,  famer,  is  always  jftdU* 

After  a  high  encomium  upon  this  speech,  wmch  need  not  be  repeated,  Mr. 
Hecke welder  savs,  ^It  is  but  justice  here  to  sav,  that  Pwe  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  noble  and  generous  character  of  the  Britisn  ofiicer  to  whom  this 
speech  was  addressed.  He  is  still  livinff  in  his  own  country,  an  honor  to  the 
British  name.  He  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  in  employing  the  In- 
dians to  fiffht  against  us ;  but  he  did  it  with  reluctance,  and  softened  as  much 
aa  was  in  his  power  the  horrors  of  that  abominable  war&re.  He  esteemed 
Captain  Pipe,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  well  pleased  widi  the  humane  con- 
duct of  this  Indian  chief^  whose  sagacity  in  this  instance  is  no  less  deserving 
of  praise  than  his  eloquence.** 

The  name  of  Captam  Pipe  is  unfortunately  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
lamented  Colonel  tfiUiam  Crawford,  who  perished  at  the  stake,  after  suffering 
the  most  horrible  and  ezcruciatmg  tortures  possible  for  Indians  to  inflict  He 
was  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  from  having  been  many  years  a  successful 
commander  against  them.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  not  far  from 
Upper  Sandu&y,  in  the  latter  end  of  M av,  1782.  At  this  time  he  was  arrived 
there,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  about  500  volunteers,  who  were  attacked  and 
put  to  flight,  without  having  acquitted  themselves  like  soldiers  in  any  degree ; 
except,  indeed,  some  individual  instance&  At  least  a*  hundred  were  killed 
and  taken,  and  of  the  latter,  but  two  are  said  ever  to  have  escaped. 

Captain  Pipe,  if  not  the  principal,  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  Indians  at  this  time.  When  the  rout  of  the  army  began,  instead  of  re- 
treating in  a  body,  they  fled  in  small  parties,  and  thus  fell  an  easy  prey  into 
the  hands  of  their  pursuers.  Colonel  Crauford  became  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  his  soldiers,  by  his  extreme  anxie^  for  his  son,  and  two  or  three 
other  relations,  whom  he  suspected  were  in  the  rear,  and  therefore  waited 
for  them  an  unreasonable  time.  He  at  length  fled,  in  company  with  a  Dr. 
Knight  and  two  others.  Unfortunately,  after  travelling  nearly  two  days,  they 
were,  with  several  others,  surprised  by  a  party  of  Delawares,  and  conducted 
to  the  Old  Wyandot  Town.  Here  Captain  Pwe,  with  his  own  hands,  painted 
Crawford  and  Knight  black  in  every  part  of^  their  bodies.  A  place  called 
the  I^ew  Wyandot  Town  was  not  far  off.  To  this  place  they  were  now 
ordered,  and  Pipe  told  Crawford,  that  when  he  arrived  there,  his  head  should 
be  shaved ;  of  which,  it  seems,  he  did  not  understand  the  import  These  mis- 
erable mei)  were  accompanied  by  Pi|ie  and  another  noted  Delaware  chief, 
named  Win^enim,  Several  other  captives  had  been  sent  forward ;  and  in  the 
way,  as  Knx^ht  and  Crauford  passed  along,  they  saw  four  of  the  mangled 
bodies  of  their  friends,  lying  upon  the  ground,  dead  and  scalped.  Nine  others 
had  been  picked  up  at  the  same  time  the  two  just  named  were,  and  four  of 
these  were  those  murdered  In  the  way.  The  other  five  met  a  like  fate,  from 
the  hands  of  Indian  squaws  and  boys  at  the  destined  village.  Here  Crawfora 
and  Knight  saw  Simon  Crirtu,  of  whonrno  human  being  since,  we  apprehend, 
has  spoken  or  written  witnout  indignation.  He  is  represented  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  torture  of  Crawford  with  much  satisfaction ! 

After  the  colonel  was  tied  to  the  flital  post,  Captain  Pipe  addressed  the  assem- 
bled Indians  in  an  earnest  speech,  which  when  he  had  closed,  they  all  joined  in 
a  hideous  yell,  and  fell  to  torturing  the  prisoner,  which  continued  ror  about 
three  hours,  when  he  sunk  down  upon  his  face,  and  with  a  groan  eroired. 

Dr.  Knight  was  reserved  for  the  same  ftite,  and  was  present,  and  obliged  to 
hear  the  agonizing  ejaculations  of  his  friend,  and  at  last  to  see  him  expire- 
without  heme  able  to  render  him  even  the  assistance  of  a  consoling  word!— 
Indeed  the  moughts  of  his  own  condition,  and  the  end  that  awaited  him, 
were  as  much,  nay,  more,  perhaps,  than  a  rational  mind  could  bear.  There 
■eemed  no  possibility  of  a  deliverance ;  but  it  came  in  an  unexpected  hom 
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He  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Sawanee  Town,  and  for  this  purpose  was  intrusted 
to  a  young  warrior,  who  watched  him  incessantly.  The  distance  was  about 
40  miles ;  and,  during  their  march,  he  found  means  to  knock  down  his  drirer 
and  make  ^ood  his  escape.  He  was  21  days  in  the  wilderness  alone,  and  was 
nearly  fanushed  when  he  arrived  at  Fort  M'lntosh.  At  the  place  to  which 
he  was  destined  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  CrawfonPs  son,  son-in-law,  and  sev- 
eral others,  were  put  to  death  about  the  same  time. 

WiTigenund,  Wingaxioond,  or  Wingaynoond,  had  an  interview  with  Colonel 
Crawford  immediately  before  his  execution,  and  as  the  substance  of  what 

ried  between  the  victim  and  the  chief  has  been  preserved,  it  shall  here 
given,  not  merely  for  the  history  which  it  contains,  but  as  it  striking 
brings  to  view  the  manner  in  which  an  Indian  exercises  his  views  of  justice 
in  an  extraordinarv  case. 

This  chief  had  been  known  to  Crawfird  some  time  before,  and  had  been 
on  terms  of  true  friendship  with  him,  and  kindly  entertained  by  him  at  bid 
own  house ;  and  such  acts  of  kindness  all  red  men  remember  vnth  gratitude. 
Wmgenund  does  not  appear  to  have  been  present  when  the  first  preparatioDs 
were  made  for  burning  the  prisoner,  but  resided  not  fkr  fh)m  the  fatal  spot,  and 
had  retired  to  his  cabin  that  he  might  not  see  the  sentence  of  his  nation  exe- 
cuted upon  one  calling  him  his  fHend ;  but  Crawford  requested  that  he  might 
be  sent  for,  cheering  his  almost  rayless  mind  with  the  &int  hope  xbnl  he 
would  interpose  and  save  him.  Accordingly,  Wingtmmd  soon  appeared  in 
the  presence  of  the  bound  and  naked  white  man.  He  was  asked  by  Cnswford  if 
he  knew  him,  who  said,  he  believed  he  did,  and  ^sked,  ''Are  yon  not  Colonel 
Croiwfordf**  *^J  ana,**  replied  the  colonel.  The  chief  discovered  much  agi- 
tation and  embarrassment,  and  ejaculated — ''So! — Yes! — ^Indeed!"  "Do 
you  not  recollect  the  fKendship  that  always  einsted  bet^veen  us,  and  that  we 
were  always  glad  to  se«each other?** said  Crawford,  "Yes,"  said  the  cbie^  *'I 
remember  all  this,  and  that  we  have  often  drank  together,  and  that  you  have 
been  kind  to  me."  "Then  I  hope,**  added  Crawford,  "^e  same  friendship 
still  continues."  **  It  would  of  course,"  said  Wingenundf "  were  you  where  you 
ought  to  be,  and  not  here."  "  And  why  not  here  .^"  said  the  colonel ;  **I  hope 
you  would  not  desert  a  friend  in  time  of  need.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
exert  yourself  in  my  behalf,  as  I  should  do  for  vou,  were  you  in  my  place." 
"  Colonel  Crawford^  replied  fVingenund,  "  you  have  placed  yourself  in  a  ak- 
uation  which  puts  it  out  of  my  power  and  that  of  others  of  your  friends  to 
do  any  thing  for  you."  "How  so>  Captain  Wingenund'^^  said  the  colonel 
He  added, "  By  joining  yourself  to  that  execrable  man,  JfUliamson  and  his 
narty.  The  man  who  but  the  other  day  murdered  such  a  number  of  the 
Moravian  Indians,  knowing  them  to  be  friends ;  knowing  that  he  ran  no  ri^ 
in  murdering  a  people  who  would  not  fight,  and  whose  only  business  was 
praying."  "  But  1  assure  you,  ffingenund,^  said  Crcaofordj "  that  had  I  been  with 
dim  at  the  time,  this  would  not  have  happened.  Not  I  alone,  but  all  your 
friends  and  all  good  men,  wherever  they  are,  reprobate  acts  of  this  kmd." 
"That  may  b^"  said  ffingemmd,  "  yet  these  friends,  these  ffood  men  did  not 
prevent  him  from  going  out  again,  to  kill  the  remainder  ofthose  inoffensive, 
yet  foolish  Moravian  Indians !  I  any  fooluh,  because  they  believed  the  whites 
m  preference  to  us.  We  had  often  told  them  that  they  would  be  one  day  so 
treated  by  those  people  who  called  themselves  their  friends !  We  told  them 
that  there  was  no  faith  to  be  placed  if!  what  the  white  men  said ;  that  their 
fhir  promises  were  only  intended  to  allure  us,  that  they  might  the  more  easily 
kill  us,  as  they  have  done  many  Indians  before  they  lulled  these  Moravians." 
"I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus,"  said  Crawford:  "  as  to  WUBcmwfrCs  going 
out  again,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  determined  on  it,  I  went  out  with 
him,  to  prevent  him  from  committing  fiiesh  murders."  "  This^"  said  Wingt- 
mmdy  "  the  Indians  would  not  believe,  were  even  I  to  tell  them  so."  Crawfivn 
then  asked,  "And  why  would  they  not  believe  it?  "Because,"  replied  ntn- 
gtnund,  "it  would  have  been  out  of  your  power  to  prevent  his  doing  what 
he  pleased."  "  Out  of  my  power  ? "  exckimed  the  colonel,  and  asked,  "  Hbto 
any  Moravian  Indians  been  kiUed  or  hurt  since  we  came  out?"  "None," 
answered  the  chief;  "but  you  went  first  to  then:  town,  and  finding  it  emptf 
and  deserted,  you  turned  on  the  path  towards  us.    If  you  had  been  in  aearch 
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«f  fwfion  only,  you  would  not  have  gone  thither.  Our  spies  watched  jim 
closely.  They  saw  you  while  you  were  embodying  yourselves  on  the  other  sidff 
of  the  Ohio,  They  saw  you  cross  that  river — ^they  saw  where  you  encamped 
at  Bicht-— they  saw  you  turn  off  from  the  path  to  the  deserted  Moravian  town-^ 
theyknew  you  were  going  out  of  your  way — your  steps  were  constantly  watch- 
ed, afl4  you  were  suffered  quietly  to  proceed  umU  you  reached  the  ^poC 
where  you  were  attacked.'' 

Crm^ardf  doubtless,  with  this  sentence,  ended  his  last  rays  ofhope.  He  asked, 
with  fiunt  emotion^  ^  What  do  the^  intend  to  do  with  me  ?"  when  Wingenun4 
frankly  replied,  **  I  tell  you  with  gnef  As  fViUiamaonj  with  his  whole  cowardlv 
host,  ran  off  in  the  ni^it  at  the  whistling  of  our  warriors'  balls,  being  satisfiea 
that  now  he  had  no  Moravians  to  deal  with,  but  men  who  could  fight,  and  with 
such  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do — ^I  say,  as  he  escaped,  and  they 
have  taken  you,  tliey  will  take  revenge  on  you  in  bis  stead."  ^  And  is  there 
no  possibility  of  preventing  this  ?  "  said  Cmwford^^**  Can  you  devise  no  wi^ 
to  ^et  me  on?  xou  shall,  my  friend,  be  well  rewarded  if  you  are  instrumen- 
tal ui  saving  my  life."  ^  Had  WUUamBon  been  taken  with  you,"  answered  the 
cfaie^  **I  and  some  friends,  by  making  use  of  what  you  have  told  me,  might 
perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  saving  you,  but  as  the  matter  now  stands,  do  man 
w^ould  dare  to  interfere  in  your  behalf  The  king  of  England  himself  were  he 
to  co^  to  this  spot,  with  aU  his  wealth  and  treasure,  could  not  effect  this  pur- 
poae.  The  Uood  of  the  innocent  Moravians,  more  than  half  of  them  women 
and  children,  cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered,  calls  aloud  for  reoenge.  The  relar 
tivesof  the  slain,  who  are  among  us^  ciy  out  and  stand  ready  for  rewenge.  The 
natioii  to  which  tiiey  belonged  mil  have  revenge.  The  Shawanese,  our  grand- 
children, have  asked  fiur  your  fellow  prisoner ;  on  him  they  will  take  revenge. 
All  the  natioiia  connected  with  us  cry  out,  revenge  !  revenge  !  The  Moravians 
whom  you  went  to  destroy,  having  fled,  iniMead  of  avenging  their  brethreii. 
Che  offenee  is  become  national,  and  the  nation  itself  is  bound  to  take  revenge  !  " 
^My  fate  then  is  6xed,"  said  the  wretched  man,  ^and  I  must  prepare  to 
meet  death  in  its  worst  feno."  ^Yes,  coloneL"  said  the  chief;  ^I  am 
florcy  for  it,  but  cannot  do  any  thing  £>r  you.  Had  you  attended  to  the  Indian 
principle,  that  as  good  and  evil  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a 
good  man  ou^t  not  to  go  into  evil  company,  you  would  not  be  in  this  lament- 
able situation.  You  see,  now,  when  it  is  too  Ittte,  after  fFiUiamion  has  deserted 
you,  what  a  bad  man  he  must  be !  Nothing  now  remains  for  you  but  to  meet 
your  &te  like  a  brave  man.  Farewell,  Ckuonel  Ormrford!  tney  are  coming 
I  will  retire  to  a  solitary  spot" 

Aooordinfi^y  a  host  of  executioners  were  immediately  upon  him,  and  ho 
^ed  by  their  cruel  hands,  ss  we  have  already  written.  It  is  said  that  Wimf^Br- 
nund  shed  tears  at  parting  with  his  fiiend,  and  that  ever  after,  when  the  cur- 
cumstance  was  mentioned,  he  seemed  very  sensibly  affected.* 

Colonel  CrattfijanPa  son  viras  compelled  to  witness  this  cruel  death  of  his 
&ther,  and  sufiered  the  same  fate  immediately  after.f 

The  expedition  of  Colonel  Crau^M  was  not  so  laudably  undertaken  as 
many  others,  in  ss  fitr  as  it  was  directed  against  the  Moravian  towns  upon  the 
Muakinffum,  where  monjf^  who  composed  it,  were  determined  that  the  Chris- 
dan  Indians,  which  they  there  eiqpected  to  find,  should  glut  their  vengeance 
by  their  blood,  as  those  at  Qnadenhuetten  had  done  but  a  short  time  TOfore4 

CHIKATOMMO.  In  1790,  this  chief  succeeded  in  capturiqg  many  boats 
upon  the  Ohio  River,  killing  many  of  those  in  them,  and  tekmf  and  destroy- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  pro^rty.  Among  the  boats  which  fell  mto  the  handi 
QiCkUtaUmmo  was  one  m  which  was  a  Mr.  ChaHee  JokntUm  of  Botetourt 
eounQr,  Virginia,  and  seversl  others,  and  fi^m  whose  n^orratlve  we  derive  much 
of  this  information — a  book  replete  with  instruction,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  its  kind.^    As  this  company  were  descending  the  Ohio,  in  an  un- 

•  HteieweUer*  Indiao  Nations,  281  U>  984.  t  Columbian  3tagaxim  for  1787,  p.  M8. 

lOur  chief  aaihority  for  these  evenU  is  the  valoable  CHROiricLas  by  Mr.  Wtthert,b«hn 
nnvted  lo. 

LUm  aallKMr  appears  to  have  beea  prompted  to  its  publication  by  the  miainteipretatioa 
I  oral  comnwimcations  by  the  Dmit  d€  Lianeomi;  whom,  by  the  way,  we  do  not  find  te 
4iftr  so  materially,  u  his  aceounl,  from  the  author  as  one  mignt  appraoead  (iron  hit  itale- 
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wieldy  flat-bottomed  boat,  in  which  were  a  number  of  horses  and  conndenh 
Die  merchandise,  two  white  men  appeared  upon  the  shore,  and  called  to  them, 
affecting  great  distress,  and  begged  to  be  taken  on  board.  Before  these  two 
whites  showed  themselves,  however,  a  smoke  was  seen  above  the  trees,  and 
for  some  time  held  them  in  doubt  on  which  side  of  the  river  it  was.  They 
wished  to  ascertain  this  fact,  as  thereby  they  might  keep  close  in  upon  the 
opposite  shore,  and  so  escape  mischief  in  the  event  of  an  ambusbment  of 
Inaians.  They  were  thus  warv,  as  the  Indians  were  constantly  doine  mis- 
chief upon  the  rivers,  and  had  but  a  short  time  before  destroyed  a  settfement 
at  a  place  called  Kennedy's  Bottom,  in  Kentucky. 

It  was  before  sunrise  on  the  20  March,  that  the  two  whke  men  before  men- 
tioned hailed  the  boat,  which  was  safely  out  of  the  reach  of  fire-arms,  having 
discovered  the  smoke  to  be  upon  the  N.  W.  shore,  and  therefore  thiey  kept 
upon  the  S.  W.  These  white  men,  the  more  effectually  to  decoy  tibe  boat's 
crew,  said  thej  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians  at  Kennedy's  Bot- 
tom, and  had  just  escaped  from  them,  and  unless  they  would  take  tfaem  on 
board  they  must  perish  from  hunger  and  cold.  The  truth  was^  one  or  both 
of  them  were  abandoned  ivretches,  who  had  leagued  with  a  band  of  depreda- 
tors under  CMkatommo,  and  thus  were  the  means  of  destroying  many  inno- 
cent lives  in  the  most  atrocious  manner.  When  hailed  by  mem,  as  we  have 
just  said,  some  in  the  boat  were  for  listening  to  them,  and  some  against  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  boat  floated  fast  down  the  current,  and  left  those  on 
shore  considerably  in  the  rear,  although  they  exerted  diemselves  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  boat  Those  who  were  against  tfJcing  them  on  board  had  their 
objections  well  grounded ;  for  when  these  men  were  asked  the  occaaioii  of 
the  smoke  upon  their  side  of  the  river,  they  denied  that  there  had  been  any, 
or  said  they  Knew  of  no  such  thing ;  and  this  was  urged  as  a  sufScient  reason 
why  they  should  reject  the  other  part  of  their  story.  Still,  as  the  boat  elided 
down,  those  on  board  debated  the  subject,  and  at  length  eoneluded,  that  if 
there  were  Indians  where  they  first  saw  the  men,  they  must  then  be  &r  up 
the  riven  as  it  was  thought  impossible  that  they  could  have  got  throueh 
the  woods  so  fiist  as  they  nad  floated  down ;  and  one  of  the  company,  a  Mr. 
JTmn,  whose  kindness  or  heart  brought  upon  them  this  calamity,  proposed 
hazarding  his  own  person  on  shore,  witnout  in  the  least  endangering  the 
rest  His  plan  was  as  follows :  that  whereas  they  must  be  now  out  St  the 
reach  of  the  Indians,  they  should  haul  in,  and  barely  touch  upon  the  shore, 
and  he  would  jump  out,  and  the  boat  should  at  the  same  time  haul  off;  so 
that  if  Indians  should  be  coming,  the  boat  would  have  time  to  get  off  safe, 
and  as  to  himself,  he  could  well  outrun  them,  and  would  get  on  board  the 
boat  again  at  a  certain  point  below.  And  thus  was  the  humane  plan  laid  of 
relieving  supposed  distress,  the  sad  recompense  of  which  we  now  proceed  to 
relate. 

One  circumstance  had  not  been  taken  into  account  by  this  devoted  com 
pany.  The  current  being  rapid,  it  took  them  much  longer  than  they  had 
anticipated  to  gain  the  shore ;  and  this  gave  some  of  the  roost  swift-footed  of 
Chikatommo^s  party  time  to  arrire  at  me  point  at  the  same  time  ^th  them. 
Havinff  arrived  close  to  the  shore,  Mr.  flinn  had  but  barely  cleared  himself 
from  the  boat,  when  a  large  number  of  Indians,  painted  in  the  moet  frightflil 
manner,  came  rushing  upon  them.    Some  of  tne  boat's  crew  seized  their 

Sms,  and  determined  to  resist,  while  the  others  used  every  means  to  get 
eir  boat  from  the  shore ;  but  every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  against  thmo. 
Their  boat  became  entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  large  tree,  and  the  whole 
body  of  Indians,  having  arrived,  being  54  in  number,  gave  a  horrible  yell, 
and  poured  in  their  whole  &re  upon  the  boat  From  the  pirotection  aiK>rded 
by  the  side  of  the  boat,  one  only  was  killed,  Doify  Fletmng^  and  Mr.  Shfles 
woimded.  All  resistance  was  vain,  and  the  others  lay  down  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  to  prevent  being  immediately  killed.  The  Indians  kept  up 
their  fire  until  all  the  horses  were  shot  down,  which  added  much  to  the 


ment.  The  chief  disagreement  appears  in  such  minor  jx>inU  as  the  speUinjr  of  aaaies:  thus, 
in  naming  the  persons  caplivatca,  for  Skylea  he  wnies  £fahry/ ;  for  Doily  Fl«miii|f.  Ao/y 
FUtnumng:  for  Flinn,  ^hlyn,  &o. 
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horror  of  the  ntuatioii  of  those  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  as  they  were 
m  great  danger  of  beuig  trampled  to  death  by  them  before  they  fell,  and 
aAerwards  fh>m  their  strivings.  When  this  was  finished,  the  firing  ceased, 
and  Mr.  May  stood  up,  and  held  up  a  white  cap  in  token  of  surrender ;  but 
he  fell  in  a  moment  after,  with  a  ball  shot  through  his  head.  Several  of  die 
Indians  now  swam  to  the  boat,  and  were  hel^d  into  it  by  those  vrithin. 
Having  now  got  possession  of  it,  they  seemed  well  pleased,  and  offered  no 
further  violence.  All  things  were  now  taken  on  shore,  and  an  immense  fire 
kindled ;  the  dead  were  scoped,  and  thrown  into  the  river,  and  the  captives 
divested  of  most  of  their  clothes.  As  several  Indians  were  gathered  around 
Mr.  Johnston  when  he  was  stiipped,  one,  observing  that  he  had  on  a  kind 
of  red  vest,  apiH*oached  and  said  to  him  in  English,  ^  Oh!  you  ccfpfotinf^ 
He  said,  '^ATo.  Then  the  Indian  pointed  to  his  own  breast,  and  said,  '^Me 
cappatin — aU  dese  my  $oger»J^  This  was  Chiekatommo,  An  Indian,  named 
Tom  Lewis,  discovered  much  humanity  to  Mr.  Johnston,  in  that  he  covered 
him  with  his  own  blanket  after  he  had  lost  his  clothea 

Being  all  stationed  about  the  fire,  ChiduUcmmo  was  at  one  end  of  it,  (it 
being  about  50  feet  in  length,)  who,  rising  up,  made  a  speech  to  the  multi- 
tude. An  old  Shawanee  chief,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  made  the 
first  speech,  at  the  end  of  which  Chiekatommo  conducted  Johnston  to  another 
Shawanee  chief,  whose  name  was  Mts-shaw-a,  to  whom  he  was  given  or 
assigned,  and  informed  that  he  was  his  friend.  At  the  end  of  (MtJuxtofmrno^s 
speech,  another  prisoner  was  disposed  oC  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated 
with  the  third  and  last  Johnston,  JStyUs,  and  Flinn  went  to  the  Shawanese, 
and  Pegfnf  Fleming  to  the  Cherokees.  This  band  of  robbers  appears  to  have 
been  nuSe  up  of  adventurers  from  the  tribes  just  mentioned,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  Delawares.  The  latter  had  none  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  di<l 
not  wish  to  be  known  in  the  business,  thinking  it  might  involve  their  nation 
in  a  war  with  the  United  States. 

The  two  white  men  who  had  decoyed  the  boat  into  the  Indians'  hands 
were  still  with  them,  and  the  next  day  all  the  captives  were  ordered  to  take 
a  position  upon  the  edse  of  the  river,  to  decoy  the  first  that  should  be  passing. 
A  boat  soon  appeared^  and,  repugnant  as  such  an  employment  was  to  the 
feelings  of  these  captives^et  they  were  obliged  thus  to  do,  or  sufller  a  horri- 
ble d^th.  Divine  and  J%fmas  were  the  names  of  the  two  whites  so  often 
mentioned:  the  former  was  the  voluntary  agent,  and,  as  Mr.  Johnston 
expresses  it,  the  one  who  "alone  had  devised  and  carried  into  effect  rheir 
destruction ;"  and,  "  ingenious  in  wicked  stratagems,  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
gratified  to  aid  the  savages  in  their  views,  and  to  feel  no  scruples  in  suggest- 
ing means  for  their  accomplishment  He  febricated  a  tale,  that  we  were 
passengers  down  the  Ohio,  whose  boat  had  sufllered  so  areat  an  injury  that 
w«  were  unable  to  proceed  until  it  was  repaired ;  but  mat  for  want  of  an 
axe,  it  was  impossible  fbr  us  to  do  the  necessary  work.  These  unsuspecting 
canoe-men  tunied  towards  us ;  but  the  current  bore  them  down  so  far  below 
us,  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  my  putting  them  on  their  guard.  [Mr.  Johns^ 
ion  baring  intended  by  some  sign  to  have  given  them  warning  of  what 
awaited  them.]  The  Indians,  as  mey  had  acted  in  our  case,  ran  down  the 
river  at  such  a  distance  fh>m  it,  and  under  cover  of  the  woods,  that  they 
were  not  discovered  until  the  canoe  was  ck>se  to  the  shore,  when  they  fired 
into  it,  and  shot  every  one  on  board.  As  they  tumbled  into  the  water,  their 
little  bark  was  overset  Two,  who  were  not  yet  dead,  kept  themselves  afloat, 
but  were  so  severely  wounded  that  they  could  not  swim  off  The  Indians 
leaped  into  the  river,  and  after  dngnna  them  to  the  shore,  despatched  them 
wiUi  the  tomahawk.  The  bodies  or£e  four  who  were  killed  were  also  brought 
to  land,  and  the  whole  six  were  scalped.  All  were  then  thrown  into  ue 
river.  Nothing  I  could  then  learn,  or  which  has  since  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  eniiUed  me  to  understand  who  these  unfortunate  sufibrers  were." 

After  various  successes  and  encounters  upon  the  river,  Chiekatommo  left  it, 
and  met  a  number  of  his  company  at  an  encampment  about  ftve  miles  fh>m 
H.  Here  he  left  the  rest,  taking  with  him  a  select  number  and  some  of  the 
Cherokees,  with  Miss  Fleming  $  and  the  company  with  whom  Johnston 
remained  did  not  join  him  again  for  many  days.    Afie^  much  delay  and 
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interesting  incident,  tiiav  reedied  the  Indien  town  of  Ufiper  teiduAy 
Here  they  squandered  all  their  rich  booty  for  whiskey,  and,  as  usual,  rioted 
in  drunkenness  for  several  days.  Chiduiommo  at  this  time  showed  hioMelf 
veiT  savage  to  the  prjsonera,  and  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  humaiia 
and  benevolent  MuahawOy*  would  have  killed  some  of  them.  The  unfortu- 
nate JSoflu  had  some  time  before  left  them,  and  gone  in  an  unknown  directmi 
with  his  cruel  master. 

A  French  trader  at  Sandusky,  a  Mr.  Dvehouqueij  had  used  endeavon  to 
rsnsom  JohnsUm ;  but  his  roaster  for  some  time  would  hear  nothing  of  it. 
At  length,  having  dissipated  all  his  booty,  and  ashamed  to  return  home  m  such 
a  state,  he  concluded  to  sell  Johnaton  for  the  most  he  could  get ;  and  Bceord- 
ingly  600  silver  broaches  were  paid  him,  equal  in  value  to  100  dollars,  the 
amount  aj;reed  upon.  Chidcatommo  and  his  party  then  took  up  dieir  march 
for  Detroit  Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Jokndon  returned  home  by  way  of  that 
^aoe.  Before  he  left  Sandusky,  he  was  ioformed  of  the  burning  of  the  ill- 
Sited  Hinn :  he  suffered  at  the  stake  at  the  Miami  village,  aod  was  eatra  1^ 
his  torturers.  The  Indian  who  brought  the  news  to  Sandusky,  said  that  he 
himself  had  fessted  upon  him. 

ESng-cranej  a  Wvandot  chief,  appears  conspicuous  in  this  narrative,  and 
illustrates  a  valuable  trait  of  character  in  Indian  life.    When  Mr.  DuAomr' 

S\et  and  Johndon  had  arrived  at  Lower  Sandusky,  in  thehr  way  to  Detroit 
e  town  W9M  filled  with  alarm,  and  they  soon  learned  the  occasion  lo  be 
&oin  the  arrival  of  some  Cherokees  in  the  n^hborhood,  with  a  female  cap* 
tive.  The  traders  in  the  place  immediately  went  to  their  camis  where  th^ 
found  Peggy  Jlemtng,  who  some  time  before  had  been  sepamted  ftom  Johuium 
and  the  omer  captivesi  Amonff  those  who  went  to  see  her,  was  a  while 
man  by  the  name  of  WkHaktr^  wno,  having  been  carried  into  es^vity  in  his 
youth,  had  crown  up  in  all  the  Indian  luubits,  and  being  a  man  of  eonskler 
able  physiciu  powers  aod  enterprise,  had  become  a  chief  among  the  WyalMk»ii.t 
He  nad  been  upon  the  frontiers  with  the  Indians  upon  trsding  expeditioBi^ 
and  had  lodged  at  times  in  Pittsburg  in  the  tavern  or  Miss  Flamm^M  fitther* 
She  immediately  knew  him,  and  bcMUght  him,  in  the  most  affecting  mannsr, 
to  deliver  her  m>m  bondsge.  He  went  immediateljr  to  XSng^nme^  and  told 
him  that  the  woman  with  the  Cherokeea  was hissister,  I  andbegged him  lo 
use  means  for  her  relief.  JEu^i^-erane  went  without  loss  of  time,  and  uiged 
the  Cherokees  to  restore  her  to  her  brother.  They  were  enraged  at  the 
request,  and  tfiere  was  danger  of  their  murdering  hw  lest  she  should  be 
talfen  from  them.  He  next  tried  to  purchase  her ;  but  his  benevolent  offers 
were  indignantly  refbsed,  and  their  rage  was  still  increased.  Resolved  to 
rescue  her  out  of  their  bands,  King-crane  repaired  to  their  camp  early  the 
nezt^^ominff,  accompanied  with  o  or  10  young  warriors.  They  found  the 
Cherokees  ssleep,  but  the  captive— 4t  is  shocking  to  humanity  to  relate — wif 
without  the  least  attire !  extended  and  lashed  to  the  stake  I — ready  to  hk 
burned ! — her  body  painted  all  over  with  black,  SSng-erame  nlently  cut  the 
thongs  with  which  me  was  bound,  then  awakened  the  murderars,  and  threw 
down  upon  the  ground  the  price  of  a  captive  in  silver  broaches,  (which  are 
current  money  among  them,)  and  departed.  She  was  soon  afler  sent  forward 
for  her  home,  disguised  in  the  attire  of  a  squaw.  The  Cherokees  prowled 
about  seeking  vengeauoe  upon  some  white  person  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
disappeared. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  know  what  became  of  SMei  s — be  was  tdmn  to 
a  place  upon  the  Miami  River,  where  he  was  doomed  to  be  burnt,  but  made 
his  escape  the  night  previous  to  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  have  suftred. 
After  enduring  the  most  painfid  Atigues  and  hunger,  from  wandering  alone 
in  the  wilderness,  he  met  with  some  tradera  who  conveyed  him  to  l)edroit, 
and  from  thence  home  to  Virginia. 

The  sequel  of  the  life  of  the  old  hard-hoaned  CgUdbfesimo  la  as  foOows 

*  Jf r.  Jdtuutonf  throogfaoot  bts  Darrative,  gives  bim  an  eicellent  ebaractw.    He  wait 
after  the  war  of  1812  befaa,  and  was  one  of  the  folkywen  of  Tecmiudi, 
t  Hurotu  and  Wyamm  are  svaoaymous  terms  with  naott  wfkera. 
t  If  ever  good  eame  out  of  evil^  we  shovkl  ezpett  i|  iaa  cMf  like  tbU* 
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For  four  yeari  lueoeeding  the  events  above  related,  he  fbllowed  his  depreda- 
ting career,  and  was  concerned  in  opposing  the  war  parties  of  Americans 
until  the  time  of  General  Wayn^»  famous  expedition.  As  that  veteran  was 
advancing  into  the  western  region,  Ckickatommo  met  an  advance  party  of  his 
army  at  uie  head  of  a  band  of  his  desperate  warriors,  who  were  sent  forward 
as  the  Indian  forlorn  hope.  A  sharp  skirmish  followed,  and  Chiekatotmno 
was  slain.  This  was  the  action  near  Fort  Defiance.  JSjng-'Crant  was  also  in 
arms  to  oppose  General  Wawft;  but  in  the  last  war  against  England,  he 
fought  for  the  Americans,  ana  is  supposed  to  have  died  three  or  tour  years 
after  its  close.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  Wayni^s  famous  treaty  at  Fort 
Greenville,  and  several  others. 

We  now  pass  to  a  chief  by  &r  more  prominent  in  Indian  history  than 
many  who  have  received  much  greater  notice  from  historians.  This  was 
MISHIKINAKWA,  (a  name  by  no  means  settled  in  orthography,)  which,  inter- 
preted, is  said  to  mean  the  LittU'iurtle.  To  the  different  treaties  bearing  his 
name,  we  find  these  spellings :  Meshehmno^quohf  Greenville,  3  Aug.  1795 : 
Mahekunnoghguohy  Fort  Wayne,  7  June,  1^ ;  Mashdumahquahj  VincennesL 
21  August,  1805;  Meshtkenoghqua^  Fort  Wayne,  30  September,  1809;  and 
were  we  disposed  to  look  into  the  various  authors  who  nave  used  the  name, 
we  might  nearly  finish  out  our  pa£e  with  Its  variations. 

LiTTLE-TURTLB  WBS  chiof  of  me  Miamis,  and  the  scenes  of  his  warlike 
achievements  were  upon  the  country  of  his  birth.  He  had,  in  conjunction 
with  the  tribes  of  that  region,  successfully  fou^t  the  armies  of  Hcarmer  and 
<S9L  Clair ;  and  in  the  fight  with  the  latter,  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  chief 
command ;  hence  a  detailed  account  of  that  afiSur  belongs  to  bis  life. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Americans  inveighed  loudly  a^nst  the  English 
of  Canada,  in  most  instances,  charging  them  with  all  the  guilt  of  the  enormi- 
tiea  committed  on  their  fironiiers  by  the  Indians.  It  is  equally  well  known, 
at  this  day,  by  every  judicious  inquirer,  that  they  were  not  so  blamable  as 
the  Americans  reported,  nor  so  mnocent  as  themselves  and  friends,  even 
long  after,  pretended.  That  the  British  ffovernmeut  encouraged  depredations 
upon  the  mntiers  in  times  of  peace,  should  not  too  easilv  be  received  for 
truth ;  still,  there  is  reason  to  oelieve  that  some  who  held  inferior  ofiices 
under  it,  were  secret  abettors  of  barbarities.  In  the  attack  upon  General  SL 
(Mau's  army,  now  about  to  be  related,  there  was  much  cause  of  suspicion 
against  the  Canadians,  as  it  was  known  Uiat  many  of  them  even  exceeded 
in  that  bloody  afiSiir  the  Indians  themselves.  Mr.  fFddf  the  intelligent 
traveller,  says,*  **  A  great  many  young  Canadians,  and  in  particular  many  that 
were  born  of  Indian  women,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Indians  in  this  action ; 
a  circumstance  which  confirmed  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  opinion  they 
had  previously  Ibrmed,  that  the  Indians  were  encouraged  and  abetted  in 
their  attacks  upon  them  by  the  British.  I  can  safely  a&m,  however,  firom 
having  conversed  with  many  of  these  young  men  who  fought  agaiiist  SL 
€)Udr,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  secracy  tliey  left  their  homes  to  join  the 
Indians,  fearftil  lest  the  government  should  censure  their  conduct." 

The  western  Indians  were  only  imboldened  by  the  battles  between  them 
and  detachments  of  General  Hannahs  army,  in  1790,  and,  under  such  a  lead- 
er as  Mskikinakwa,  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  bringing  the  Americans  to 
their  own  terms.  One  murder  followed  another,  in  rapid  succession,  attend- 
ed by  all  the  horrora  peculiar  to  their  warfiu*e,  which  caused  President 
Jfamington  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  recommending  Congress  to 
adopt  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  checking  those  calamities ;  and  20Q0 
man  were  immediately  raiaed  and  nut  under  the  command  of  General  St 
Cfocr,  then  governor  of  the  North-Western  Territoiy.  He  received  his  ap- 
pointment the  4th  of  March,  1791,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Washin^iL  by 
way  of  Kentucl^,  with  all  possible  despatch,  wher^  he  arrived  15  May.f 
There  was  much  time  lost  ia  getting  the  troops  imbodiedat  this  place ;  Gen- 
eral BuUetf  with  the  resklue,  not  arriving  imtil  the  middle  of  September. 
There  were  various  circumstances  to  account  for  the  deli^B,  which  U  is  uxh 
Hicessary  to  recount  here. 

•  TVoMbla  CaiMia,496— 7,8vo.  LoodoD,  (4^1)1800.       t  8L  Clair'*NamUioe,p.^ 
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CoIoiKjl  Dai^  proceeded  immediately  on  his  arrival,  which  was  about  the 
efid  of  August,  aud  built  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  Miami,  in  the  country  of 
lAttU'turtle ;  and  soon  after  Fort  Jefferson  was  buUt,  fbr^  miles  farther  on- 
ward. These  two  forts  beinff  left  mapned,  about  the  end  of  October  the 
army  advanced,  being  about  2000  strong,  militia  included,  whose  numbers 
were  not  inconsiderable,  as  will  appear  by  the  miserable  manner  in  which 
they  not  only  conftised  themselves,  but  the  regular  soldiers  also. 

General  iSS^.  Clair  had  advanced  but  about  six  miles  in  front  of  Fort  Jeflfer- 
son,  when  60  of  his  militia,  fi'om  pretended  disaffection,  commenced  a  retreat; 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  evil  had  spread  considerably  among  the  rest 
of  the  army.  Being  fearful  they  would  seize  upon  the  convoy  of  provisions, 
the  general  ordered  Colonel  Haadramk  to  pursue  them  vnth  his  regiment,  and 
force  them  to  return.  The  army  now  consisted  of  but  1400  effective  men, 
imd  this  was  the  number  attacked  by  LUUe-iuriU  and  his  warriors,  15  miles 
from  the  Miami  villages. 

Colonel  BvUer  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Colonel  Dcarke  the  left. 
The  militia  wereposted  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance,  and  were  encamped 
in  two  lines.  They  had  not  finished  securing  their  baggage,  when  they 
were  attacked  in  their  camp.  It  was  their  intention  to  have  marched  imme- 
diately to  the  destruction  of  the  Miami  villages.  Of  this  their  movements 
apprized  the  Indians,  who  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  firmness.  They 
fell  upon  the  militia  before  sunrise,  4  November,  who  at  once  fled  into  the  main 
camp,  in  the  most  disorderly  and  tumultuous  manner:  many  of  them,  having 
thrown  away  their  prnsj  were  pursued  and  slaughtered.  At  the  main  eamp 
the  fight  was  sustained  some  time,  bv  the  ^;reat  exertions  of  the  officers,  bat 
with  great  inequality ;  the  Indians  under  Ijittie^twrtU  amounting  to  about  1500 
warriors.  Colonels  Darke  and  BvUer,  and  Major  Clark,  made  several  suc- 
cessful charges,  which  enabled  them  to  save  some  of  their  numbers  by 
checking  the  enemy  while  flight  was  more  practicable. 

Of  the  Americans,  598  were  killed  and  missing,  beside  tkarfy-eighi  of^cen ; 
and  242  soldiers  and  twenty-one  officers  were  wounded,  manv  of  whom  died. 
Colonel  BvUar  vnis  amonff  the  slain.  The  account  of  his  rail  is  shocking. 
He  was  severely  wounded,  and  left  on  the  ground.  The  well-known  and 
infitmous  Simon  txirty  came  up  to  him,  and  observed  him « writhing  under 
severe  pain  from  his  wounds.  Giriy  knew  and  spoke  to  him.  Knowing  thai 
he  could  not  live,  the  colonel  begged  of  Girty  to  put  an  end  to  bis  miseiy. 
This  he  refused  to  do,  but  turned  to  an  Indian,  whom  he  told  that  the  officer 
vvas  the  commander  of  the  army ;  upon  which  he  drove  his  tomahawk  into 
his  head.  A  number  of  others  then  came  around,  and  after  taking  off  his 
scalp,  they  took  out  his  heart,  and  cut  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 
tribes  in  the  action,  and  divided  it  among  them.  All  manner  of  brutal  acts 
were  committed  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  It  need  not  be  mentioned  fbr  the 
information  of  the  observer  of  Indian  affidrs,  that  land  was  the  main  cause 
of  this  as  well  as  most  other  vnirs  between  the  Indians  and  whites;  and 
hence  it  was  very  easy  to  account  for  the  Indians  filling  the  mouths  of  the 
slam  with  earth  after  this  battle.  It  was  actually  the  case,  as  reported  by 
tliose  who  shortly  after  visited  the  scene  of  action  and  buried  the  dead. 
.  General  St.  CImr  was  called  to  an  account  for  the  disastrous  issue  of  this 
campaign,  and  was  honorably  acauitted.  He  published  a  narrative  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  conduct,  which,  at  ttiis  day,  few  will  think  it  required.  What 
he  savB  of  his  retreat  we  will  give  in  his  own  words.*  **  The  retreat  was,  you 
may  be  sure,  a  precipitate  one ;  it  was  in  fkct  a  flight  The  camp  and  the 
artillery  were  abandoned ;  but  that  was  unavoidable,  for  not  a  horse  was  left 
alive  to  have  dravm  it  o%  had  it  otherwise  been  practicable.  But  the  most 
disgraceful  part  of  tiie  business  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  threw 
away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  even  af&r  the  pursuit,  which  continued 
about  four  miles,  had  ceased.  I  found  the  toad  strewed  with  them  fbr  many 
nules,  but  was  not  able  to  remedy  it ;  f>n  having  had  all  my  horses  killed, 
and  being  mounted  upon  one  that  could  not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk,  1 
could  not  get  forward  myself,  and  the  orders  I  sent  forward,  either  to  hak 

*  Petm,  OaxetUf  of  that  year. 
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the  front,  or  prevent  the  men  from  parting  with  their  arms,  were  unattend- 
ed to." 

The  reninoiit  of  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  Jefferson  the  same  day,  just 
before  sunset,  the  place  from  which  they  fled  heing  2^  miles  distant  Gene- 
ral jSL  Clatr  did  every  thing  that  a  brave  general  could  do.  He  exposed  him- 
self to  every  danger,  having,  during  the  action,  ei^ht  bullets  shot  tnrough  his 
clothes.  In  no  attack  related  in  our  records,  djd  tne  Indians  discover  greater 
bravery  and  determination.  Afler  giving  the  first  fire,  they  rushed  forward 
with  tomahawk  in  hand.  Their  loss  was  inconsiderable;  but  the  traders 
afterwards  learned  among  them  that  LiUle-turlU  had  150  killed  and  manv 
wounded.*  ^  They  rushed  on  the  artillery,  heedless  of  their  fire,  and  took 
two  pieces  in  an  instant  They  were  again  retaken  by  our  troops:  and 
whenever  the  army  charged  them,  they  were  seen  to  give  way,  and  advance 
again  as  soon  as  they  began  to  retreat,  doing  great  execution,  both  in  the 
retreat  and  advance.  They  are  veiy  dextrous  in  covering  themselves  with 
trees ;  many  of  them  however  fell,  both  of  the  infantry  and  artmery.**  **  Six 
or  eight  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  their  hands,  with  about  400  horses,  all  the 


baggage,  ammunition,  and  provisions.**  f 


'^hether  the  battle-ground  of  General  iSlf.  CUtir  were  visited  by  the  whites 
previous  to  1793  I  do  not  learn ;  but  in  December  of  that  year  a  detachment 
of  General  fVayru^B  army  went  to  the  place,  and  the  account  given  of  its  ap- 
pearance is  most  truly  melancholy.  This  detachment  was  oniered  to  build 
a  fort  there,  which  having  done,  it  was  called  Fort  Recovery.  Within  a  space 
of  about  350  yards  were  found  500  skull  bones,  the  most  of  which  were 
gathered  up  and  buried.  For  about  five  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  retreat 
of  the  army  the  woods  was  strewed  with  skeletons  and  muskets.  1  he  two 
brass  cannon,  which  composed  SL  CUdt's  artillery,  one  a  tftree,  and  the  other 
a  six-pounder,  were  found  in  a  creek  adjacent^ 

The  fbllowinff  song  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  although  not  the  best  of 
poetfy,  is  considered  a  valuable  relic  of  those  days.    It  is  headed  thus : — 

Saiziclairs's  DxrxAT. 

( 'Twas  November  the  fourth,  in  tbe  year  of  ninety-onej 
We  had  a  sore  engagement  near  to  Fort  Jefferson ; 
Sinclairt  was  our  commander,  which  may  remembered  be, 
For  there  we  left  nbe  hundred  men  in  t'  West'n  Ter'tory. 

At  Bunker's  Hill  and  Qnebeck,  where  many  a  hero  fell, 
Likewise  at  Long  Island,  (it  is  I  the  truth  can  tell^) 
But  such  a  dreaaml  carnage  may  i  never  see  a^;au 
As  hap'ned  near  St.  Mary  s,  upon  the  river  plam. 

Our  army  was  attacked  just  as  the  day  did  dawn, 
And  soon  were  ovwpowered  and  driven  from  the  lawn. 
They  killed  Major  Ouldham,  Levin  and  Briggt  likewise. 
And  horrid  yells  of  saWges  resounded  thro'  toe  skies. 

Major  Bvtler  IT  was  wounded  the  very  second  fire ; 
His  manly  bosom  swellM  with  rage  when  forc'd  to  retire  j 
And  as  he  lay  in  anguish,  nor  scarcely  could  he  see, 
Exclaim'd,  '^Ye  hounds  of  hell,  O !  revenged  I  will  be." 

We  bad  not  been  kMig  broken  when  General  Butler  found 
Himself  io  badly  wounded,  was  forced  to  quit  tbe  ground. 


•  Pemn,  Oaxette,  of  that  vear. 

t  Letter  from  Fort  Hamilton,  dated  six  ''".vs  afliT  tlu*  Kuiili', 


i  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  1794,  p.  191. 


When  I  began  to  copy  these  lines,  I  did  not  intend  to  ehanse  a  word  in  them,  bot 
fciuid  my  resolution  shaken ;  tbe  lines  were  of  such  unequal  lengtns,  and  the  rhyme  so  bad,  I 
could  not  endure  it,  and,  therefore,  when  the  syllables  were  too  maa]r,  some  were  droopad, 
and  when  too  few,  some  were  added  $  but  the  sense  is  in  no  wise  impaired.  The  eopy  I  nm, 
I  found  in  Baltimore  in  1817.    Tbey  were  printed  in  1815. 

I  That  is,  1791. 

\  fUekard  BtOUr  was  of  Nottingham,  in  New  Hampshire,  where  some  of  his  relati¥M  jsl 
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*'  Mj  God ! "  sajs  he,  "  what  shad  we  do  i  we're  wounded  every  man  i 
Go  charge  them,  vaHaiit  heroes,  and  beat  uem  if  yoa  can/' 

He  leaned  hit  back  against  a  tree,  end  there  ras^gned  hit  bieath,* 
And  like  a  valiant  soldier  sunk  in  the  arms  of  death ; 
When  blessed  angels  did  await,  his  spirit  lo  convey ; 
And  onto  the  celestial  fields  he  quickly  bent  hb  way. 

We  chaig'd  agam  with  courage  firm,  but  soon  agam  gave  ground, 
The  war-whoop  then  redouble,  as  cud  the  foes  around. 
They  killed  Major  Fergutorif  which  caused  his  men  to  cry, 
**  Our  only  safety  is  in  flight ;  or  fighting  here  to  die." 

"  Stand  to  your  guns,"  says  valiant  Ford,  "  let's  die  unon  them  here 
Before  we  let  the  sav'ges  know  we  ever  harbored  fear/' 
Our  cannon-balls  exhausted,  and  artill'ry-men  all  slain. 
Obliged  were  our  musketmen  the  anHny  to  sustain. 

Yet  three  hours  f  more  we  fought  them,  and  then  were  forc'd  to  yidd. 
When  three  hundred  bloody  warriors  lay  stretch'd  upon  the  fielo. 
Says  Colonel  Qibton  to  his  men,  ''My  boys,  be  not  dismay'd} 
I'm  sure  that  true  Virginians  were  never  yet  afiraid. 

"  Ten  thousand  deaths  I'd  rather  die,  than  they  should  ffain  the  field}" 
With  that  he  jrot  a  fatal  shot,  which  caused  him  to  yielcL 
Says  Major  Clark,  "  My  heroes,  I  can  here  no  longer  stand, 
Well  stnv«  to  form  in  osder,  and  retreat  the  best  we  eaa." 

The  word.  Retreat,  being  past  around,  there  was  a  dismal  ery, 
Then  belter  skelter  through  the  woods,  like  wolves  and  sheep  they  fly. 
This  well-appointed  army,  who  but  a  day  before. 
Defied  and  braved  all  danger,  had  like  a  elood  piass'd  o^er . 

• 
Alas !  the  dying  and  wounded,  how  dreadful  was  the  thought. 
To  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  in  mis'ry  are  brought. 
Some  had  a  thigh  and  some  an  arm  broke  oo  the  field  that  day. 
Who  writhed  in  torments  at  the  slake,  to  eleee  the  din  aflkay. 

To  mention  our  brave  officers,  is  what  I  \irish  to  do ; 
No  sons  of  Mars  e'er  foucht  more  breve,  or  with  more  courage  true. 
To  Captain  BmBford  1  belonged,  in  his  artillery, 
X  He  fell  that  day  amongst  the  slain,  a  valiant  man  was  he. 

It  has  been  generally  said,  that  had  the  advice  of  UMSMveHit  been  taken 
at  Ae  disastrous  fight  afterwards  with  General  WtxwM^  there  is  very  litde 
doubt  but  he  had  met  as  iU  success  §  as  General  £X.  CIcnr  \  did  before  him. 
He  was  not  for  fiffhting  General  Wm/t  at  Presque-Isie,  and  inclined  rather 
'  to  peace  than  fitting  him  at  all.  in  a  coudcu  'held  the  night  before  the 
battle,  he  argued  as  follows :  "  Wt  have  heaten  the  enemy  twice  under  teparaU 
commanden.  We  eannot  expedthe  »ame  goodforiune  cdtoca/s  to  attend  tu.  TV 
^^mericana  art  notr  led  Infa  diHtf  who  never  deeps :  ike  nufht  and  the  day  art 
alike  to  him.  And  during  aU  the  time '  that  he  has  been  marddng  toon 
our  vQlageSf  notwithstanding  the  watchfidness  of  war  young  men,  we  have 
never  been  Me  to  sttrprise  mm.  Think  xoetl  of  tt  There  is  someAing  wkis- 
vers  me,  it  wovld  be  prudent  to  listen  to  his  ojfers  of  peace/*  For  holding  this 
language  he  was  reproached  by  another  chief  with  cowardice,  which  put  an 
encTto  all  fUrther  discourse.  Nothing  wotmds  the  feelings  of  a  warrior  like 
the  reproach  of  cowardice  ;  but  LiiUe-turtle  stifled  his  resentment,  did  his 
duty  in  the  battle,  and  its  issue  proved  him  a  truer  prophet  than  his  accuser 


1^ 


*  Hiis  was  probably  a  report,  but  is  doubtless  incorrect. 

t  This  is  not  fact. 

X  It  would  have  been  ameable  if  ourpoet  had  civen  vs  a  kind  of  catalogue  of  aU  sneh  es 

-^  kflled  at  this  time,  m  any  note.  Captain  iVstoman  was  among  the  number.  BUkf* 
rAf,  Uy5. 

t  LUtU-turlU  told  Mr.  Votneu  circumst«nces  which  gave  him  that  opmioa.  See  his 
TWmsb  m  America,  ed.  Lond.  18M. 

f  General  Art/mr  Bt.  CUdr  was  of  Edinbnnrh.  Scotland.  He  came  to  America  ia  the 
fleet  which  brought  over  Admiral  Boeeawen,  in  f756,  and  having  served  through  the  revols- 
timaiy  and  Indmn  wars, died  ai his  feim near  Graensbuigh, Pa.  51  Ang,  1818.  Aamr,Mm, 
JliV.it  469,  (N.  Y.  1818.) 
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believed.*  His  residence  was  upon  Eel  Riyer,  aboiUQO  miles  from  Fort  Wayne^ 
"where  our  goyemment  built  him  a  bouse,  and  fUrnished  him  with  means  of 
living,  much  to  the  envy  of  his  coimtrymen.  Therefore  what  had  been  bestowed 
upon  Aim,  to  induce  others  to  a  like  mode  of  life  by  their  own  exertions,  proved 
not  only  nrejudicial  to  the  cause,  but  engendered  hatred  against  him  in  the  minds 
of  all  tne  Indians.  He  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,  but  was  raised  to  that 
standing  by  his  superior  talents.  This  was  the  cause  of  so  much  iealousy 
and  envy  at  this  time,  as  also  a  neglect  of  his  counsel  heretofore.  Tne  same 
author,t  from  whom  we  get  the  facts  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paragraph, 
says,  ^  MtshteunnaqiMj  or  the  LittU-turtlej  was  the  son  of  a  Miami  chief,  by  a 
Mohecan  woman.  As  the  Indian  maxim,  with  resard  to  descents,  is  precisely 
that  of  the  civil  law  in  relation  to  slaves,  that  the  condition  of  the  woman 
adheres  to  the  ofispring,  he  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,"  &c. 

lAitU'twile  was  alike  courageous  and  humane,  possessing  great  wisdom. 
^And,"  says  my  author,  **there  have  been  few  individuals  among  aborigines  who 
have  done  so  much  to  abolish  the  rites  of  human  sacrifice.  The  grave  of 
this  noted  warrior  is  shown  to  visitors,  near  I^rt  Wayne.  It  is  frequently 
▼isited  by  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country,  by  whom  his  memory  is 
cherished  with  the  greatest  respect  and  veneration."  | 

The  grave  of  his  great  opponent  was  also  in  the  same  region ;  but  his 
remains  were  not  lon^  since  removed  to  the  seat  of  his  family.  Ever  after 
his  successful  expedition,  the  Indians  called  him  the  Bi^-mnd ;  ^  or  Tor- 
nado;  some,  however,  on  particular  occasions,  called  hmi  Sukcuh'gooky 
which  signified,  in  Delaware,  a  black-snake;  because,  they  said,  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  art  and  cunning  of  that  reptile.J  We  hear  jjet  of  another 
name,  which,  though  it  may  not  have  been  his  fault  that  acquired  it,  is  less 
complimentary  than  the  two  just  named.  It  is  well  known  that  the  British 
bestowed  a  great  many  more  presents  upon  the  Indians  than  tlie  Americans 
did ;  but  some  of  the  latter  made  lar^  pretensions  about  what  thev  tpovld 
do.  General  Waynt^  the  Indians  said,  made  great  promises  to  tnem  of 
ffoods,  but  never  gt)t  ready  to  fulfil  them,  (probably  from  bein^  disappointed 
himself  by  the  milure  of  his  ffovemment  in  not  forwarding  what  was 
promised;)  therefore  they  called  him  General  Wabang^  which  signified 
General  To-morrou}.*^ 

When  the  philosopher  and  famous  traveller  Volney  was  in  America,  in 
the  winter  of  1797,  lAtUe-tvaHe  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  then  was. 
Volntu  sought  immediate  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  chief,  for  highly 
valuable  purposes,  which  in  some  measure  he  efiected.  He  made  a  vocabu- 
lary of  his  language,  which  he  printed  in  the  appendix  to  his  Travels.  A 
copy  in  manuscript,  more  extensive  than  the  printed  one,  is  said  to  be  in  the 
library  of  the  Phitosophical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Having  become  convinced  that  all  resistance  to  the  whites  was  vain,  LiUle- 
iurtU  brought  his  nation  to  consent  to  peace,  and  to  adopt  agricultural  pur- 
suits. And  it  was  with  the  view  of  soliciting  Congress,  and  the  benevolent 
society  of  Friends,  for  assistance  to  effect  this  latter  purpose,  that  he  now 
visited  Philadelphia.  While  here,  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  and 
was  also  afi9icted  with  the  gout  and  rheumatism. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Voln^s  interview  with  him  for  information,  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  conversation  while  the  interpreter  was  communicating  with 
Mr.  Folney,  for  he  did  not  understand  English,  but  walked  about,  plucking 
out  his  beard  and  eyebrows.  He  was  dressed  now  in  English  clothes.  His 
skin,  where  not  exposed,  Mr.  Votney  says,  was  as  white  as  his ;  and  on 
speaking  upon  the  subject,  LiUU-turtU  said,  **  I  have  seen  Spaniards  in  Louis- 
iana, and  found  no  difierence  of  color  between  them  and  me.  And  why 
should  there  be  any  ?  In  them,  as  in  us,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Father  f^  eolorB, 
the  iSWi,  that  bums  us.  You  white  people  compare  the  color  of  your  face 
with  that  of  your  bodies."    Mr.  Volneif  explained  to  him  the  notion  of  many, 

*  BehooltraJVt  Travels.         t  Dmoion,  Mens.  Harrison.         t  9ehoolerafl*t  Travels. 
«  Pa.  Oazette.  I  HeektwtUkpM  Nanaliv*. 

f  Or,  acf  ordinr  to  Mr.  W.  /.  SmUing,  it  should  be  written  Wabunk, 
••  Wdd^i  TraveU,  424. 
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tbat  his  race  was  descended  from  the  Tartars,  and  by  a  map.  showed  hhn  the 
supposed  communication  between  Asia  and  America.  To  this  lAUU^wUe 
replied,  ^  Why  should  not  these  Tcaiaryf,  who  rtsembU  us*  hoot  comtfimn  America  f 
Art  there  any  reasons  to  the  contrary  7  Or  why  should  we  not  lx>th  ha^e  been 
bom  in  our  own  country  ? "  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Indians  give  themselves  a 
name  which  is  equivalent  to  our  word  indigene,  that  is,  one  sprung  from  the  joiZ, 
or  natural  to  it* 

Baron  Lahontanyj  after  describing  the  different  dances,  or  dances  for  differ- 
ent occasions,  among  the  Indians  of  Canada,  adds  the  following  in  a  note  >— 
^  Toutes  ces  danses  pewoent  Ore  compares  h  la  pyrrhique  de  Minave,  car  Us  sou- 
vages  observent,  en  dansanJt  d'une  graviti  singuliirej  Us  cadences  de  certaxnes 
ihansonSf  que  Us  mUices  Grecques  d^Achxlie,  apeUoitnt  hyporchematiques.  11  rCedfos 
fouiU  de  s^avoirsi  les  sauvages  les  ont  aprises  desGrecs^ousiUsGftcsUs  ant  apnses 
des  sauvages/*  It  is,  perhaps,  from  such  passages  that  Lahonlan  has  been 
branded  with  the  name  of  mfidel  ^  but  truly  there  can  be  nothing  irreligious 
in  such  deductions,  inashiuch  as  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  me  geologi- 
ical  formations  of  the  new  world  haye  required  as  much  time  for  their  per- 
fection as  those  of  the  old.  Mr.  Volneu  comes  within  the  same  pale,  wnen 
he  compares  the  Spartans  to  the  Five  Nations.  In  contrastinjr  the  states  of 
Lacedemon  with  modern  France,  he  says,  "  Maintenant  que  fa*  vu  les  sau- 
vages d/AnUrique,  je  persisU  deplus  en  plus  dans  cetU  comparaxson,  d  it 
irtmve  que  U  premiere  Ivore  de  Thtuydide,  et  tout  ce  qu^U  dit  des  maurs  des 
IdtddmomenSj  conmenent  teUement  isux  cinq  nations^  que  ftqtpeUerais  voloniiers 
Us  Spartiates,  Us  troquois  de  Vancien  monde.**^ 

Wnen  Mr.  Folney  asked  lAUU-iurUe  what  prevented  him  from  living 
among  the  whites,  and  if  he  were  not  more  comfortable  in  Philadelphia  than 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  he  said,  **  Taking  all  tkines  together^  you  have 
the  advantage  over  us ;  but  here  I  am  dM^  and  dumb,  I  do  not  talk  your  lan- 
guage ;  I  can  neither  hear,  nor  make  myself  heard.  When  I  walk  tmwigh  the 
streets,  I  see  every  person  in  his  shop  emptoyed  about  something :  one  makes  shoes, 
another  hats,  a  tmrd  seUs  doth,  ana  every  one  lives  by  his  labor.  I  say  to  myself, 
Whieh  of  all  these  things  can  you  do  ?  Ab(  one.  I  can  make  a  how  or  an 
arrow,  catch  fish,  kUl  game,  and  go  to  war :  but  none  qf  these  is  of  any  use  here. 
To  Uiam  what  is  done  here  woxdd  require  a  long  Hme^  ^  CM  age  comes  on^ 
"  /  should  be  a  piece  of  furniture  useUss  to  my  nation,  useless  to  the  whites,  and 
useless  to  mystyT    "'  I  must  return  to  my  oum  country,^ 

At  the  same  time,  (1797,)  among  other  eminent  personages  to  whom  this  chief 
became  attached  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  renowned  Koskiusko,  This  old 
Polish  chief  was  so  well  pleased  with  LittU-turtU,  that  when  the  latter  went 
to  take  his  final  leave  of  him,  the  old  "  war-worn  soldier  "  and  patriot  pre- 
sented him  with  a  beautiful  pair  of  pistols,  and  an  elegant  robe  made  of  sea- 
otter's  skin,  of  the  value  of  ^several"  hundred  dollars. 

JjttiU-turUe  died  in  the  summer  of  1812,  at  his  residence,  but  a  short  time 
afler  the  declaration  of  war  against  Eii^land  by  the  United  States.  His  por- 
trait, by  Stewart,  graces  the  walls  of^the  war-office  of  our  nation.  The 
followinff  notice  appeared  in  the  public  prints  at  the  time  of  his  death : 
*<  Fort  Wayne,  21  July,  1812.  On  the  14  insL  the  celebrated  Miami  chief, 
the  UtHe-turUe,  died  at  this  place,  at  the  age  of  65  years.) — Perhaps  there  is 
not  left  on  this  continent,  one  of  his  color  so  distinguished  in  council  and  in 
war.  His  disorder  was  the  gout.  He  died  in  a  camp,  because  he  chose  to 
be  in  the  open  air.  He  met  death  with  great  firmness.  The  agent  for  In- 
dian afiOiirs  had  him  buried  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  other  marks  of  dis- 

«  _ 

*  See  Vobta^t  Traveli,  trf  ntpra,  f  Memobrta  <U  V  Amerique,  ii.  109. 

X  No  ooe  presumes  to  proooonce  Father  Hermepm  an  infidel,  and  he  denies,  (after  liviag 
much  among  the  Indians.)  that  they  have  any  notion,  or  belief,  of  what  Christians  call  Deify* 
But  Mr.  Broer/y  (Hist.  Virginia,  169.)  says,  "Baron  LoAonten,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
them  have  such  refined  notions,  as  seem  almost  to  confiite  his  own  belief  of  Qirittianitjr.'' 

6  CEuvres  de  C.  F.  VohuVf  t.  6. 129.  (Paris,  18S6.) 

I  There  was  a  chief  of  toe  same  name  among  the  BGamis  in  1818,  who  is  mentioBed  ia 
the  treaty  mado  with  those  Indians  on  6  October,  at  St.  Marys.  The  passage  b  the  treaty 
is  as  follows:— To  Meshenoqtia  or  the  LittU-turtle,  one  section  of  land  on  the  soQtb  side  or 
the  Wabash,  where  the  portage  path  strikes  the  same.''    Jndian  Treatia,  914. 
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tinctioQ  suited  to  his  character."  He  was,  generally,  in  his  time,  styled  the 
Messissago  chie^*  and  a  gentleman  who  saw  him  soon  after  St,  Ctab^s  de- 
feat, at  Montreal,  says  he  was  six  feet  high,  *<  about  45  years  of  affe,  of  a 
very  sour  and  morose  countenance,  and  apparently  very  crafly  and  subtle. 
His  dress  was  Indian  moccasins,  a  blue  petticoat  that  came  half  way  down 
his  thighs ;  an  European  waistcoat  and  surtout ;  his  head  was  bound  with 
an  Indian  cap  that  huns  half  way  down  his  back,  and  almost  entirely  filled 
with  plain  silver  broaches,  to  the  number  of  more  than  200 ;  he  had  two 
ear-rings  to  each  ear,  the  upper  part  of  each  was  formed  of  three  silver 
.medals,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar;  the  lower  part  was  fonned  of  quarters 
of  dollars,  and  fell  more  than  12  inches  from  his  ears — one  from  each  ear 
over  his  breast,  the  other  orer  his  back ;  he  had  three  very  large  nose  jewels 
of  silver,  that  were  curiously  painted.  The  account  he  gave  of  the  action 
[with  the  Americans,  4  Nov.]  was,  that  thev  killed  1400  of  them,  with  the  loss 
of  nine  only  of  their  party,  one  of  whom  killed  himself  by  accident"  The 
person  who  gave  this  account  said  this  chief  was  in  Canada  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  all  the  Indian  force  he  could  to  go  out  again  in  the  spring  against  the 
whites. 

Mr.  Dawson  relates  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  LUtU-haiUy  which  happened 
while  he  was  sitting  for  his  portrait  in  Philadelphia.  A  native  of  the 
£merald  Isle  was  sitting  for  his  at  the  same  time,  who  prided  himself  upon 
his  ability  at  joking.  LUUe'turtU  was  not  backward  in  the  same  business, 
and  they  passed  several  meetings  very  pleasantly.  One  morning,  IaUU- 
twrUe  did  not  take  much  notice  of  his  friend,  and  seemed  rather  sedate, 
which  was  construed  by  the  Hibernian  into  an  acknowledgment  of  victory 
on  the  part  of  the  chie(  in  then:  joking  game,  and  accordingly  began  to 
intimate  as  much.  When  LUUe'turUe  understood  him,  he  said  to  the  inter- 
preter, "  He  migtakes ;  I  was  jttst  thinking  of  propositi  to  this  manf  to  paint  us 
both  on  one  board,  and  there  I  wovld  stand  face  to  face  with  km^  and  blackguard 
kimto  all  etemitv.^ 

Among  the  cniefs  associated  in  command,  in  the  wars  of  which  we  have 
been  speakinff  with  the  famous  JSRshikinahway  was  another  of  nearly  equal 
note,  familiarly  called  Blue-Jacket  by  the  whites,  but  by  his  own  nation,  fTe- 
yapicrsenwaw.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  chief  of  the  Shawanese,  and 
we  hear  of  him  at  Fort  Industry,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  as  late  as  1805. 
By  some  particular  arrangement,  the  chief  command  seems  to  have  devolved 
on  him  of^  opposing  General  Wayr^e.  He  was  more  bloody  and  precipitate 
than  MishUknaktoa,  and  possessed  less  discrimination  ana  judgment  He 
was  among  the  last  of  the  chiefs  who  came  in  to  treat  with  General  Wayne, 
The  Shawanese  held  out  as  long  as  they  could,  and  came  in  ver;^  slowly. 
On  the  24  June,  a  boy,  who  had  been  a  captive  among  them,  (having  been 
lately  retaken,)  confidently  asserted  that  the  Shawanese  would  not  make  peace. 
But  one  month  after,  23  July,  Blue-Jacket  made  his  appearance,  and  it  was  duly 
noticed  by  a  gentleman  at  the  time,  who  kept  a  journal  of  important  matters 
at  Greenville.  He  then  adds,  ^  deputations  from  all  the  late  hostile  tribes 
uorth  of  the  Ohio  are,  consequently,  now  at  this  place."t 

We  find  this  notice  of  Blue-jacket  in  August,  1792.  ''By  a  gentleman  im- 
mediately fi-om  Montreal,  we  learn  that  about  four  weeks  since,  the  fkmous 
Indian  partisan,  known  by  the  name  of  Captain  Bluc-Jackety  vTas  at  Detroit, 
with  about  2000  men,  waiting  for  the  Amencans  to  come  out  into  the  woods: 
it  is  believed  at  Montreal,  that  in  case  the  Americans  do'  not  go  out,  they 
will  be  divided  into  smiall  parties  to  harass  our  frontiers.'^  The  tribes 
which  furnished  warriors  to  oppose  the  Americans  were  the  Wyandots, 
Miamis,  Pottowattomies,  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Chippeways,  Ottaways, 
and  a  few  Senecas.  Blue- Jacket  was  the  director  and  leader  of  this  mighty 
band  of  warriors. 

In  the  treaty  of  29  September,  1817,  at  the  «  Foot  of  the  Rapids"  of  the 
Ifiami  of  the  Lakes,  with  the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Delawares,  Shawanese, 

*  Those  of  this  tribe  in  the  vicinilv  of  Lake  Ontario,  are  of  a  much  darker  complexion  than 
the  other  Indians  of  the  went     Weld,  Travels  in  America.  451. 

t  See  ElUoei  Works,  141, 142.  t  Carn/s  Museum,  xii.  113. 
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&c.  there  is  a  paragraph  which  it  is  presumed  has  raference  to  a  daughter 
of  this  chief.  It  proposes  to  give  **To  Namcy  SUwcoi,  daughter  of  the  late 
Bhawanee  chief  Blue-Jacketf  one  section  of  land,  to  contain  six  hundred  and 
40  acres,  on  the  Great  Miami  river  helow  Leviristown,  to  include  her  present 
improvements,  three  quarters  of  the  said  section  to  he  on  the  S.  £.  side  of 
the  river,  and  one  quarter  on  the  N.  W.  side  thereof* 

From  the  time  General  SL  Clair  was  defeated,  in  1791,  murders  were  con- 
tinued upon  the  frontier,  and  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  government  to  effect 
a  peace,  proved  of  no  avail ;  and  lastly  the  amhassadors  sent  to  them  were 
murdered,  and  that  too  while  the  army  was  progressing  towards  their 
country. 

After  building  Fort  Greenville,  upon  the  Miami,  six  miles  above  Fort  Jef- 
ferson, General  fVayne  took  possession  of  the  ground  where  General  £L 
CUdr  had  been  defeated,  and  there  erected  a  fort,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Recovery,  in  which  the  army  spent  the  winter  of  1793-4.  Many  censures 
were  passed  upon  the  general  for  his  slow  progress ;  but  he  knew  much 
better  what  he  was  doing  than  newspaper  writers  did  what  tliey  were 
vniting,  when  they  undertook  to  censure  him,  as  the  event  proved. 

It  vms  the  8  August,  1794,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  An  Glaize  and  Maumee,  where  they  built  Fort  Defiance.  It  was  the 
ceneral's  design  to  have  met  the  enemv  unprepared,  in  this  move ;  but  a 
fellow  desert^  his  camp,  and  notified  the  Indians.  He  now  tried  again  to 
bring  them  to  an  accommodi^on,  and  from  the  answers  which  he  received 
ftom  them,  it  was  some  time  revolved  in  his  mind,  whether  they  were  fer 
peace  or  war ;  so  artful  was  the  manner  in  which  their  replies  were  formed.! 
At  length,  being  fully  satisfied,  he  marched  down  the  Maumee,  and  arrived 
at  the  rapids,  18  August,  two  days  before  the  battle.  His  army  consisted  of 
upwards  of  9000  men,  2000  of  whom  were  regulars.  Fort  Deposit  was 
erected  at  this  place,  fer  the  security  of  their  supplies.  They  now  set  out  to 
meet  the  enemy,  who  had  chosen  his  position  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 
vHth  much  judgment  They  had  a  breastwork  of  fallen  trees  in  front,  and 
the  high  rocky  shore  of  the  river  gave  them  much  security,  as  also  did  the 
thick  wood  of  Presque  Isle.  Their  force  was  divided,  and  disposed  at 
supporting  distances  for  about  two  miles.  When  the  Americans  had  arrived 
at  proper  distance,  a  body  was  sent  out  to  begin  the  attack,  **  with  orders  to 
rouse  the  enemy  from  their  covert  with  the  bayonet ;  and  when  up,  to  deliver 
a  close  fire  upon  their  backs,  and  press  tb6m  so  hard  as  not  to  give  them  time  to 
reload."  |  This  order  was  so  well  executed,  and  the  battle  at  the  point  of  attack 
so  short,  that  only  about  900  Americans  participated  in  it  But  they  pursued 
the  Indians  with  ffreat  slaughter  through  the  woods  to  Fort  Maumee,  where 
the  carnage  ended.  The  Jmdians  were  so  unexpectedly  driven  from  their 
stronff  hold,  that  their  numbers  only  increased  their  distress  and  confusion ; 
and  the  cavalry  made  horrible  havoc  among  them  with  their  long  sabres. 
Of  the  Americans,  there  were  killed  and  wounded  about  130.  The  loss  of 
the  Indians  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  must  have  been  very  severe.  The 
American  loss  was  chiefly  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  as  the^ 
advanced  upon  the  mouths  of  the  Indians'  rifles,  who  could  not  be  seen  until 
they  had  discharged  upon  them.  They  maintained  their  coverts  bat  a  short 
time,  being  forced  in  every  direction  by  the  bayonet  But  until  that  was 
eflhcted,  the  Americans  fell  fest,  and  we  only  wonder  that  men  could  be 
found  thus  to  advance  in  the  face  of  certain  death. 

This  horrid  catastrophe  in  our  Indian  annals  is  chargeable  to  certam  white 
men,  or  at  least  mainly  so ;  for  some  days  before  the  battle,  General  Wamt 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  them,  and  desired  them  to  come  and  treat  with  hmi. 
The  letter  which  he  sent  was  taken  to  Colonel  M*Kte,  who,  it  appears,  was 
their  ill-adviser,  and  he,  by  putting  a  false  construction  upon  it,  increased  the 
rage  of  the  Indians:  he  then  infermed  them  that  they  must  forthwith  fight 
the  American  army.  Some  of  the  chiefe,  learning  the  truth  of  the  letter,  were 
for  peace ;  but  it  was  too  late.  LitHe-turtle  was  Imown  to  have  been  in  favor 
of  making  peace,  and  seemed  well  aware  of  the  abilities  of  the  AmericaD 

•  Indtan  Treaties,  90.         t  Marshall's  Washixi)<toii,  v.  481.  ed.  4lo.         J  SchoolcrtiJL 
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general ;  but  such  was  the  injSuence  of  traders  among  them,  that  no  argu- 
nieutB  could  prevail.  Thus,  instances  without  number  might  be  adduced, 
where  these  people  have  been  destroyed  by  placing  confidence  in  deceiving 
white  men. 

The  night  before  the  battle,  the  chiefs  assembled  in  council,  and  some  pro- 
posed attackiuff  the  army  in  its  encampment,  but  the  proposal  was  objected 
to  by  others;  finally  the  propositioo  of  lighting  at  Presquelsle  prevailed. 

In  this  battle  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Wyandots  were  killed,  oeing  nine  in 
uumber.  Some  of  the  nations  escaped  the  slaughter  by  hot  cominf  up  until 
after  the  defeat  This  severe  blow  satisfied  the  western  Indians  of  the  folly 
of  longer  contending  against  the  Americans ;  they  therefore  were  glad  to  cet 
what  terms  they  could  from  them.  The  chiefs  of  twelve  tribes  met  commis- 
sioners at  Fort  Greenville,  3  August,  1795,  and,  as  a  price  of  their  peace, 
gave  up  an  extensive  tract  of  country  south  of  the  lakes,  and  west  of  the  Ohio ; 
and  such  other  tracts  as  comprehended  all  the  military  posts  in  the  western 
region.  The  government  showed  some  liberality  to  these  tribes,  on  their  re- 
linquishing to  it  what  they  could  not  withhold,  and  as  a  gratuity  gave  them 
20,000  dollars  in  goods,  and  agreed  to  pay  them  9000  dollars  a  year  forever; 
to  be  divided  among  those  trills  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

Life  of  Thatavdavkca,  caUed  by  the  whites.  Brant — Bis  education — Vidts  Eng- 
land— Commi99ioned  there — His  sister  a  companion  to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson — His 
letter  to  the  Oneidas — Affair  with  Herkimer  at  UnadUla — Cuts  oW  Herkimer  and 
200  men  at  Oriskana — Anecdote  of  Herkimer — Burns  Sprin^^d— Horrid  affair 
of  Wyoming — Incidents — Destroys  Cherry  Valley — Barbarities  of  the  tories — AcZ- 
Uean  s  depredations  among  the  five  Jfations — Brant  defeated  by  the  Americans  at 
J{ewtown — Destruction  of  Minisinkf  and  slaughter  of  100  peovU — Destruction  of 
Harpersfield — Brants  letter  to  JifCausUtnd — Marriage  of  his  iaughter — Her  Att#- 
band  killed — Brant  becomes  the  friend  of  peace — Visits  Philadelphia — His  marriage 
— Lands  granJted  him  by  the  fang — His  aeath — His  son  John — Traits  of  character 
— One  ofhis  sons  killed  by  Aim,  m  an  attempt  to  kill  his  father — Account  of  Brant's 
etrrival  tn  England — Some  account  ofhis  children. 


CoLOTTEL  Joseph  Braxt  was  an  Onondaga  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  whose  In- 
dian name  was  T%wend€meca,^  or  Tayadanaga,X  signifying  a  brant.^  But  as  he 
was  seldom  called  by  that  name  af\er  he  became  Known  to  the  whites,  it  was 
generally  forgotten.  He  received  a  very  ^ood  English  education  at  ^  Moor's 
charity  school,"  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  was  placed  by  Sir 
ffilliam  Johnson^  in  July,  1761.    His  age,  at  this  time,  we  have  not  learned. 

The  story  that  he  was  but  half  Indian,  the  son  of  a  German,  has  been 
widely  spread,  but  is  denied  by  his  son,  and  now  believed  to  be  a  falsehood, 
i^norantly  circulated  This  error  might  have  arisen  either  from  the  known 
fact  of  his  being  of  rather  a  lighter  complexion  than  his  countrymen  in  general, 
or  from  his  having  married  a  woman  who  was  a  haif-breed«|| 

Brant  went  to  England  in  1775,  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  revolutionary 
rupture,  where  he  was  received  with  attention,  and  doubtless  had  there  his 
mind  prepared  for  the  part  he  acted  in  the  memorable  struggle  which  ensued. 

*  The  temii  of  this  treaty  were  the  same  as  were  ofiered  to  them  before  the  battle,  which 
fthould  be  meDtioned,  as  ftddio^  materially  to  oar  good  feelings  towards  its  authors.  It  is 
generally  denomioated  Wayne*s  treaty,    ft  is  worthy  of  him. 

t  Caret^s  Museum,  v.  18.  |  Annals  Tryon  Coonty,  15. 

j  Generally  written  Brandt  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  bis  In- 


I  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a  gentleman,  (the  editor  of  Wasrivotov's  Writivos,) 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Brant  was  tne  eon  of  Sir  WUUam  Johnson.    I  am  no! 
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He  had  a  colonel's  commission  in  the  English  army  upon  the  frontiers,  whidi 
consisted  of  such  of  the  Six  Nations  and  tories,  as  took  part  against  the  coun- 
try. General  Sir  WUUam  Johnaon  was  agent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  had  gready 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  esteem  of  the  Six  Nations  He  lived  at  the  place 
since  named  from  him,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  about  40  miles 
from  Albany.  Here  he  Imd  an  elegant  seat,  and  would  oAen  entertain  seve- 
ral hundre<&  of  his  red  friends,  and  share  all  in  cooomon  with  them.  They 
so  much  respected  him,  thfU,  notwithstanding  they  had  the  full  liberty  of  hu 
house,  yet  they  would  take  nothing  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  better 
to  rivet  their  esteem,  he  would,  at  certain  seasons^  accommodate  himself  to 
their  mode  of  dress,  and,  being  a  widower,  took  as  a  kind  of  companion  a 
sister  ofBranlj  by  the  name  of  Molky.  He  had  received  honors  and  emolu- 
ments from  the  ^tish  government,  and  the  Indians  received  also,  through 
his  agency,  every  thing  which,  in  their  opinion,  conduced  to  their  happiness. 
Hence  it  is  not  stranffe  that  they  should  hold  in  the  greatest  reverence  the 
name  of  their  ^  great  mtiiier,''  the  king,  and  think  the  few  rebels  who  opposed 
his  authority,  when  tlie  revolution  began,  most  ungratefully  wicked,  and  un- 
worthy all  mercy.  Sir  WUUam  died  in  1774,  about  a  year  before  tlie  battle 
of  Bunker's  Hill. 

The  ButUrs,  John  and  fVcdUr,  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  horrid  barbarities  upon  Cherry-vallevand  Wyoming,  lived  at  Oaugh- 
newaga,  four  nules  south-easterly  from  the  village  of  Johnston,  and  upon  the 
same  side  of  the  Mohawk. 

In  1775,  in  a  letter  to  the  Oneidas,  our  chief  subscribes  himself  ^  secretary' 
to  Guy  JohnmmJ*  This  vras  early  in  the  sununer  of  that  year,  and  hence  he 
was  immediatelv  from  England.  Colonel  Gruy  Jokiuon  was  son-in-law  of 
Sir  ffUHam,  The  letter  vFas  found  in  an  Indian  path,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  by  the  person  who  was  intrusted  with  it  It  was  in  the  Mo- 
hawk language,  the  translation  of  which  commences  thus:  "  WriUen  at  Guy 
Johnson's,  Jllery,  1775.  3*^  is  your  letter,  you  great  ones  or  tachoM.  ^  Guy 
Johnson  aaya  m  unU  he  glad  if  you  get  this  irUeUigtnce,  you  Oneidas,  how  U  goes 
with  hm  now,  and  he  is  now  more  cSiain  concerning  the  intention  of  the  Boston 
people.  Guy  Johnson  is  in  great  fear  of  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bostonians, 
fVe  Mohawks  are  Miged  to  watch  him  constamly^  &c 

After  this,  Bropnt  accompanied  Guy  Johnson  when  he  fled  to  Canada.  The 
two  Butlers  were  also  in  tne  train.  Being  now  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  tht* 
means  in  their  hands,  plots  of  destruction  were  put  in  execution  in  rapid 
succession. 

Having  had  some  disagreement  with  Johnson,  Brant  came  again  to  tiie 
frontiers.  Some  of  the  peaceable  Mohawks  had  been  confined,  to  prevent 
their  doing  mischief  as  were  some  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  in  PhUip'a 
war.  Bremt  was  displeased  at  this,  for  he  said,  if  the  distant  Iiidians  should 
come  down,  they  would  destroy  them  indiscriminately  with  the  whites.  l\o 
was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  70  or  80  warriors,  who,  in  their  ramUes^ 
visited  Unadilla,  where  they  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  told  them  that 
they  stood  in  need  of  provisions,  and  if  they  did  not  give  them  some,  they 
should  take  it  by  force ;  a  refusid,  therefore,  wouTd  have  been  worse  thaji 
useless.  Brant  further  observed,  **  that  their  amement  with  the  ki$ig  was  strong, 
andthat  they  were  not  such  villains  as  to  break  Uwir  eovenant  with  Mm,**  Genenii 
Herkimer  marched  up  to  Unadilla,  in  July,  f^th  380  men,  where  he  found 
Brant  with  190  of  his  warriors^  Here  he  nad  an  interview  with  him,  in  which 
he  held  the  following  language : — *^  That  the  Indians  were  in  concert  wOh  the 
king,  as  their  fathers  and  gnmd/athers  had  been,  T%it  (he  kxnffs  bdts  were  y^t 
lodged  with  tJum,  and  they  could  not  falsify  their  pledge,  T%at  General  Heifa- 
mer  and  the  rest  had  joined  the  Boston  peovle  aeainst  (ftetr  king.  That  Boston 
I  people  were  resolute,  out  the  king  would  mrniSte  (hem.  That  Mr,  Schuyler,  or 
general,  or  what  you  please  to  caUhim,  was  very  smart  on  the  Indians  at  the  treaty 
at  German  Hcdts;  mU  was  not,  at  the  same  time,  able  to  afford  them  the  amaUest 
artide  of  dathing.  That  ffte  Bidians  had  formeriy  made  war  on  Ike  wkUe  people 
HU  united ;  and  now  (hey  were  divided,  the  Iiidians  were  notjrightened/'  Colonel 
Cox,  who.  accompanied  Herkimer,  said,  if  war  was  his  aetermination,  tfar 
viatter  was  ended.    Brant  then  fl|M>ke  to  his  warriors,  and  they  shouted,  and 
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nil  to  their  place  of  encampment,  seized  their  arms,  fired  aeveral  guns,  aiklf 
after  giving  the  war-whoop,  returned  in  warlike  array.  General  Herkimer 
then  told  Brant  he  did  not  come  to  fight,  and  the  chief  motioned  for  his  men 
to  remain  quiet  Perhaps,  as  a  worthy  author  observed  upon  a  transaction 
in  PhUip^B  war,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  cause  of  the  conauct  of  JSenHmer, 
than  too  critically  to  inquire  into  it  His  men  vastly  outnumbered  the  Indians, 
and  liis  authority  was  ample :  but  his  motives  were  no  doubt  pure,  and  his 
courage  must  not  now  be  called  in  question,  as  will  appear  fi-om  what  is  to 
be  related.  To  put  the  most  favorable  construction  upon  his  neglecting  to 
break  down  the  power  of  Branty  is  to  suppose  that  he  vras  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  Indians  would  not  jom  with  the  English  in  committing 
hostilities ;  if  this  were  the  case,  he  too  late  discovered  the  error  of  his 
judgment 

Afler  the  general  had  said  that  he  did  not  Come  tojighty  Brant,  with  an  air  of 
importance,  said,  ^  jT  your  purpoee  i§  woTj  I  am  reaSf  for  you.^  A  tempest, 
which  came  up  suddenly,  separated  the  parties,  and  each  retired  peaceably. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  latt  talk  held  by  any  of  the  Americans  with  the  Six 
Nations,  previous  to  hostilities,  except  with  the  Oneidas ;  all,  save  a  very 
few  of  whom  remained  neutral. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  this  year,  (1777,)  Brant  was  under  the  direction  of 
Cieneral  St,  Leger,  who  detached  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  warriors 
for  the  investment  of  Fort  Stanwiz.  Colonel  Butler  was  commander-in-chief^ 
with  a  band  of  tories.  The  inhabitants  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  deter- 
mined to  inarch  for  the  relief  Of  O^nel  GansevoorL  who  conunanded  the 
fort,  which  they  did,  in  two  regiments  with  Genoral  Herkmer  at  their  head. 
As  is  usual  viith  militia,  they  marchea  in  great  disorder,  and  when  the  gene- 
ral ordered  scouting  parties  to  march,  as  security  against  surprise,  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  main  body,  they  accused  him  with  cowardice,  which,  most 
unwarrantably,*  had  more  influence  upon  his  mind,  than  the  safety  of  his 
army.  A  catastrophe  ensued,  which,  though  not  so  momentous  in  mat  <keyf 
as  was  that  of  hothrop  in  1676,  nor  so  complete  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  yet  it  was  a  severe  fight,  in  which  200  Americans  were  slain.*  ^  The 
place  of  attack  was  selected  by  Braid  or  BuUer,  and  was  a  ravine  of  a  broad 
Dottom,  nearly  impassable,  except  a  rouffh  track  covered  witli  logs  of  from 
12  to  15  feet  m  length,  laid  tran8veniely,T  which  extended  across  it  General 
Herkimer  arrived  at  this  place  about  two  hours  befbre  mid-da^,  August  6. 
lie  might  reasonably  have  expected  an  ambush,  but  his  first  intimations  of 
the  vicinitv  of  an  enem^  were  the  terrifying  Veils  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
still  more  lasting  impressions  of  their  rifles.  Tiie  advanced  guard  were  all 
cut  off.  Such  as  survived  the  flist  fire,  were  hewn  down  with  the  tomahawk. 
The  fatal  causeway  was  semicircular,  and  Brant  and  his  forces  occupied  the 
surroundingheishts.  These  are  the  principal  events  in  the  battle  of  Oriskana. 
A  surgeon,  i)r.  Moses  Younglove,  was  taken  prisoner  in  this  battle,  and  after 
his  return  from  captivity,  1m  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  afiUr,  from  wfaieh  we 
eatnct  the  following: — 

"  The  time  and  place  of  our  unhappy  &f^i, 
To  you  at  Ivf^e  were  needless  to  recite: 
When  in  the  wood  our  fierce  inhuman  ibes, 
With  piereinr  yell  from  cireliiw  Mubosh  rose, 
A  sudden  volley  rends  the  Tanned  sky ; 
Their  pabted  t>odies  hideous  to  the  eye, 
The^  rush  like  hellish  furies  on  our  bands, 
Their  slaughter  weapons  brandished  u  their  hands.'' 

Running  down  from  every  direcdon,  they  prevented  the  two  regunents 
fVom  forming  a  junction,  one  of  diem  not  having  entered  the  causeway; 
and  a  part  of  the  assailants  fell  upon  those  vdtnout,  and  the  remainder 
upon  thoee  within  it    The  former  &red  worse  than  the  latler,  for  in  mch 

*  Their  whole  loss  was  about  400,  says  Marsfutll,  Life  Washington.  ▼.  f6L 
t  AN  who  httve  tnTelled,  even  within  a  few  years,  in  this  part  of  the  stale  of  New  York, 
■1101  bat  wall  iiMrtsi  the  HCsrdbivy"  roads.    Such  was  the  road  over  tUs  oimBOiibli 
ravine. 
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otmB  a  flight  has  almost  always  been  a  dismal  defeat  It  was  dow  the 
case.  The  other  regiment,  hemmed  in  as  they  were,  saw,  in  a  moment, 
that, 

To  fight,  or  not  to  figfat,  was  death. 

They,  therefore,  back  to  back,  forming  a  front  in  every  direction,  finight  like 
men  in  despair.    This,  Dr.  Yovnglove  thus  forcibly  depicts : — 

**  Now,  band  to  haod,  the  contest  is  for  IMe, 
With  bay'oet,  tomahawk,  sword,  and  scalping  knife: 
Now  more  remote  the  wori[  of  aeath  we  ply, 
And  thick  as  hail  the  show'rinr  bullets  fly } 
Full  many  a  hardy  warrior  sinks  supine  3 
Tells,  shneks,  groans,  shouts  and  thundering  volleys  join ; 
The  dismal  din  the  ringing  forest  fills. 
The  sounding  echo  roars  along  the  hiJls." 

Hie  poet  thu^  presents  to  our  view  the  attacking  parties : — 

**  Of  two  departments  were  the  assatlinc  foes  3 
Wild  savage  naUves  lead  the  first  of  Aose ; 
Their  almost  naked  frames,  of  various  dyes. 
And  rings  of  black  and  red  surround  their  eyes: 
On  one  side  they  present  a  shaven  head  3 
The  naked  half  or  the  vermilion  red  3 
In  spots  the  party-color'd  face  they  drew, 
Beyond  description  horrible  to  view; 
Their  ebon  locks  in  braid,  with  paint  o'erspread  3 
The  silvered  ears  depending  from  the  head : 
Their  gaudr^  my  descriptive  power  ezceeos, 
Iq  plumes  of  feathers,  griti'ring  plates  and  beads." 

He  thus  speaks  of  the  tories: — 

"  These  for  the  first  attack  their  force  unite. 
And  most  sustain  the  fury  of  the  fight ; 
Their  rule  of  warfare,  devastation  dire, 
By  undistinguished  plunder,  death  and  fire ; 
They  torture  man  and  beast,  with  barbarous  rage. 
Nor  tender  mfant  spare,  nor  rev'rend  sage." 

And  BuUer  is  noticed  as  follows : — 

• 

"  O'er  them  a  horrid  monster  bore  command. 
Whose  inauspicious  birth  disgraced  our  land ; 
By  malice  urg'd  to  ev'ry  ban'rous  art  3 
Of  eruel  temper,  but  of  coward  heart/' 

With  such  bravery  did  they  fight  in  this  fbriom  condition,  that  the  Indiana 
began  to  give  way ;  and,  but  for  a  reinforcement  of  tories,  under  Major  Ifat- 
son,  they  would  have  been  entirely  dispersed.*  This  reinforcement  is  thus 
characterized  by  the  surgeon : — 

"The  second  was  a  renendo  crew. 
Who  arm  and  dress  as  Christian  nations  do. 
Led  by  a  chief  who  bore  the  first  command  3 
A  bold  invader  of  his  native  land." 

The  sii^t  of  this  reinforcement  greatly  increased  the  rage  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  composed  of  the  very  men  who  bad  left  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  were  held  in  abhorrence  for  Uieir 
loyalty  to  the  king.  The  fight  was  renewed  with  vigor,  and  the  reinforcement 
fought  also  if^th  bravery,  tmtil  about  thirty  of  their  number  were  killed. 

*  Dr.  Oordon  says  the  tories  and  Indians  got  into  a  most  wretched  conlhsioa,  and  fo^gkt 
one  another  3  and  that  the  latter,  at  last,  thought  it  was  a  plot  of  the  whites  on  both  ate,  l» 
get  them  into  that  situation,  that  they  might  cut  them  off. 
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Mi^  fFaimmf  tftidr  leader,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  left  upon 
the  battle-ground. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Herhmar  had  got  forward  to  the  fi>rtanen»refli, 
'which  informed  Colonel  Chmeooorl  of  his  situation.  He  immediately  de- 
tached Colonel  Marinui  fFtUd  with  d07  men,  who  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
lemnant  of  this  braye  band  from  destruction.  He  beat  the  enemy  from  ito 
ground,  and  returned  to  the  fort  with  condderable  plunder,  Sucn  were  the 
events  of  the  battle  of  Oriskana. 

General  Herkimer  died  Of  a  wound  ^fdiich  he  received  in  this  fight  Near 
its  commencement,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  lev,  and  his  norse  was 
killed.  He  directed  his  saddle  to  l!e  placed  upon  a  lltUe  knoll,  and  resting 
himself  upon  it,  continued  to  issue  his  orders.  On  being  advised  to  remove 
to  a  place  of  greater  safety,  he  said,  *^N6 — IwiU/ace  the  eneimf ;  ^  vnA,  adds 
the  historian  of  Tryon  county,  ^  m  this  situationy  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  he  very  deliberately  took  from  his  pocket  his  tinderbox,  and  lit  hw 
pipe,  which  he  smoked  with  great  composure." 

The  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Americans,  sufiered  dreadfiilly  in  this  fight 
And  our  poet  writes, 

**  Sach  WM  Uw  bloody  fight :  and  fueh  the  foe: 
Our  nnaUer  force  retoroM  tfaem  blow  for  blow  5 
By,  turns  fuccessfoUy  their  force  deiyd,  ' 

And  cooqoest  wav'ring  seem'd  from  wde  to  tide." 

Branfa  loss  being  about  100  men  ;  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  loss  of  the 
Indians  exaggerated  in  these  lines : — 

**  Not  half  (he  saram  retomed  from  fight  j 
They  to  (heir  naUve  wUdt  had  sped  their  flight/' 

The  Senecas  alone  lost  90,  and  the  tories  about  100.  The  regiment  which 
fled  sufibred  severely,  but  would  have  sufifered  still  more,  hod  not  their  pur- 
suers been  apprized  of  the  demrote  case  of  their  feUows  engoced  in  the 
ravine,  which  caused  them  to  abandon  the  pursuit  The  comman£ngofiker. 
Colonel  Ckc,  was  killed,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  lieutenant  Colonel 
CamoMl  and  Major  CfMfe,  who  conducted  the  retreat 

Tne  scene  in  the  night  fbllowing  the  battle  is  thus  strikingly  presented  by 
Dr.  I'biMgtooe,  the  eye-witness: — 

"  ThoM  that  remained  a  long  encampment  made, 
And  rising  fire«  illumin'd  ell  the  shade : 
In  vengeance  for  their  num'roua  brothers  slain, 
For  tortoie  sundry  prisoners  they  retam ; 
And  three  fell  monsters.  horriUo  lo  view, 
A  fellow  prisoner  froiy  tne  sentries  drew  j 
The  guaitis  before  received  their  chief's  command. 
To  not  withhold  from  the  slaughtering  band ; 
But  now  the  sdlerer's  fate  they  sympathize, 
And  for  him  8upplica(e  with  earnest  cries. 
I  saw  the  general*  slowly  passia|^  by. 
The  seiMant  on  his  knees,  with  teartol  eye, 
Implored  the  guards  might  wrest  him  from  their  hands. 
Since  now  the  troops  could  awe  their  lessened  bands. 
With  liAed  cane  the  general  thus  replies, 
(While  indignation  sparkles  from  his  ey«s: ) 
'  Go !  sirrah !  mind  voor  orders  gi^n  before ! 
*  And  for  infernal  rebels  plead  no  mora ! ' 
For  help  the  wretched  victim  vainly  cries, 
With  suppficating  voice  and  ardent  eves  \ 
With  horror  chilrd,  I  tuni  away  my  mce, 
While  instantly  thev  bear  him  from  (he  place. 
Dread  scene  t—with  ancvish  stnng  I  inly  groan, 
To  think  the  next  hard  Tot  may  be  my  own." 

Hw  poet  next  describes  his  dream,  in  which  he  worcorried  to  the  httde- 
^pound ;  and  then  thus  opens  the  morning  scene : — 

49» 
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**  When  lavagw,  for  horrid  sport  prepared. 
Demand  another  prisoner  from  the  euard,         « 
We  saw  their  fear'd  approach,  with  mortal  fii^t, 
T^mr  8ealping-kniv«8  toey  sharpen'd  in  oar  tight. 
Betide  the  guard  they  sat  them  on  the  gronad, 
And  view'd,  with  piara^geytes,  the  prisoners  round," 

**  At  length,  one  rising  seized  me  by  the  hand  $ 
By  him  drawn  forth,  on  trembling  knees  I  stand } 
I  bid  my  fellows  all  a  long  adieu, 
With  answering  grief,  my  wretched  case  they  view. 
They  led  me  bound  along  the  winding  flood. 
Far  m  the  gloomy  bosom  of  the  wood ; 


There,  (horrid  sieht!)  a  prisoner  roasted  lay, 
The  earving-knira  had  eut  his  flesh  away/' 


After  •ndiiring  every  thing  but  death  in  his  captiivity,  Dr.  YowngUme  retuniBd 
iMWoe  in  safe^. 

In  1778,  a  fort  was  btiilt  at  Cherrj-Talley,  where  familiee  for  cmridenble 
«KtiBBt  aAioiit  took  up  their  abode,  or  retired  occasionaUy  for  mfety.  BnuU 
intended  to  destroy  this,  and  came  into  the  neighborhood  for  the  psrpose* 
It  happened  that,  at  the  time  he  chose  to  make  ue  discovery  of  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  the  boys  were  assembled  in  a  trainmff,  vrith  wooden  guns, 
for  amusement :  not  having  a  clear  view  of  them  from  the  foliase  of  the  trees 
which  intervened.  Brant  thought  them  to  be  men.  It  was  his  design  to  have 
made  the  atUick  the  following  night ;  but  on  this  discovery,  he  gave  up  the 
dpvgA*  He  still  remained  in  the  neighborhood ;  secreted  behind  a  large  rock 
near  llie  main  road  to  the  Mohawk,  and  about  two  miles  mvth  of  the  fort  in 
the  valley.  Here  he  v?aited  to  intercept  some  unwary  passenger,  and  gain 
more  certain  intelligence.  Near  this  puice  is  the  little  cascade  called  by  the 
natives,  Tduiharawa,  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  in  exbectatioii  of  a 
company  of  soldiers  from  the  Mohawk,  to  reinforce  them,  and  the  same  day 
LieuteDant  Wenrnoood  came  from  thence,  and  informed  them  that  Colonel 
KMc  would  arrive  the  next  day  with  the  party.  Near- night  he  set  out  to 
rstum,  accompanied  Ij  one  Pekr  SUZf  the  oearer  of  some  deopalchea.  He 
was  a  young  officer,  of  fine  personal  appearance^  and  was  to  return  die  next 
day  vnth  one  of  the  companies  of  soloierB.  He  had  been  out  of  ai^ht  but  a 
fow  minutes,  when,  as  he  passed  the  ambush  of  Brantf  his  wamovs  fired 
upoD  him,  and  be  foil  from  his  horse.  The  chie^  springing  from  hie  hiding- 
place,  tomahawked  him  with  his  own  handa  ffanmoood  imd  his  oompaniea 
were  ordered  to  stand,  but  not  obeyioff,  occasioDed  their  being  fired  upon. 
Brant  was  acquainted  with  Lieutenant  JTormwood  before  the  war,  and  after- 
wards expressed  sorrow  at  his  fate,  pretending  that  he  took  him  to  be  a  con- 
tinental officer.  His  horse  immediately  running  back  to  the  fort,  with  blood 
upon  the  saddle,  gave  some  indication  of  what  bad  happened.  Hk  compan- 
ion, SitZj  was  taken  prisoner.  • 

In  June,  the  same  summer.  Brant  came  upon  Springfield,  which  he  burned, 
and  carried  off  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  women  and  children  vrere  not 
maltreated,  but  were  left  in  one  house  tinmolested.  About  this  time,  great 
pains  were  taken  to  seize  the  vrary  chiefj  but  there  was  no  Captain  CSbotA, 
or,  unlike  PkU^  of  Pokanoket,  Brant  had  the  remote  nations  to  fly  to  without 
foar  of  being  killed  by  them.  Captain  JIf  JEeon  hunted  him  for  some  time, 
and,  not  being  able  to  find  him,  wrote  an  insulting  letter  fiir  him,  and  left  it 
in  an  Indian  path.  Among  other  thingL  be  cballeoged  him  to  single  combat, 
or  to  meet  him  with  an  equal  number  of  men ;  and  ^  that  if  he  woiud  come  to 
Cherry-vallev,  and  have  a  fiiir  fight,  they  would  change  him  fix>m  a  Brwd 
into  a  Chagr  This  letter,  it  is  supposed,  Brant  reeeiv^  fifom  an  intimation 
contained  in  one  which  he  wrote  about  the  same  time  to  a  toir.  To  this  man 
(Parc|^  Covr,  of  Edmeston)  be  writes  fi:om  TunadiUa  [Unamlla]  under  date 
9  July,  I778r-^ £& :  /  imdMaiul  iylfte  hutuma  iMuw  at  yaurhmut  Uat 
week,  (hat  one  Smith  Uoes  near  tnthvott, hat  HttU  more  com  to  spare*  IshoiM  be 
Mticft  obliged  to  wnu  tf  you  would  te  «o  kind  as  to  try  to  get  aa  wnuh  earn  a» 
ftnhh  eon  tpared;  Ae  hci  sent  rnejve  tkipdes  already,  ofumieK  lam  mudk  Mg' 
td  to  Mm,  emd  wSl  see  him  paid,  and  would  he  veiy  giad  if  you  couU  span  A 
or  two  yowr  msn  to  Join  us,  etpedcMy  Ellas.    IwoM  he  g&d  to  see  hm,  imd  I 
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wAj/ou  eoM  9€$U  flitf  Of  manjf  gtm$  U9U  kmCf  aa  I  hnm^  you  ham  no  urn  fit 
ttem,  if  you  cpw ;  oi  I  mean  now  iojiglu  the  crud  rsM*  a$  toetf  as  I  ami  wud- 
ettr  you  wiU  aUe  to  aenl^d  me^  you  mutt  $mPd  by  ike  hearer,  I  amwur  iinoart 
Jriendand  huMe  jer^  Joseph  Braht.  P»  SL  I  heard  ihat  dwrrV'WMUey 
people  18  vary  hoU  and  wtonded  to  make  nothing  ofuo ;  they  called  iit  wudgeeooj 
InU  I  know  Sie  contrary/*  This  we  suppose  to  to  a  ftir  specimen  of  the  com^ 
position  of  the  chief  who  afterwards  translaled  the  Goq>el  according  to  John 
into  the  Mohawk  language,  also  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  eofHes  of  which 
are  in  the  library  of  Harvard  college.* 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  which  Brant  was  engaged,  was  the  desdruc- 
tion  of  Wyoming,!  one  of  the  most  heart-rending  recoras  in  the  annals  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  In  that  horrid  a£^r,  about  300  settlers  were  killed  oi 
carried  into  captivity ;  from  the  greater  pert  of  whom  no  intelligence  was  evei 
obtained. 

It  was  known  earljr  in  the  spring  of  1778,  that  a  large  fi>rce  was  collecting 
at  Niagara  for  the  object  of  laying  waste  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York,  and  even  as  early  as  February,  General  Schutleb  wrote 
to  congress  to  inform  them  that  such  was  his  belief!  In  March  he  wrote 
again  to  congress,  saying,  ^  A  number  of  Mohawks,  and  many  of  the  Ooonda* 
goes,  Gayu^as,  and  Senecas,  will  commence  hostilities  against  us  as  soon  as 
chey  can ;  it  would  be  {Mudent,  therefore,  early  to  take  measures  to  carry  the 
war  into  their  country ;  it  would  require  no  f^reater  body  of  troops  to  destroy 
their  towns  than  to  protect  the  frontier  inhabitants."  |  But  congress  had  more 
than  their  hands  full  in  other  directions,  and  nothing  was  dona  In  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  the  tory  and  Indian  fbrce,  amounting  together  to  about  1600 
men,  were  discovered  in  possession  of  Fort  Wintem]oot,§  a  short  distance  fh>m 
the  village  of  Wyoming.  Here  was  also  a  fort,  at  which  were  collected  near 
400  men  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  who  were  under  the  immediate  com- 
inand  of  Cokmel  Zebulon  BuUer,l  On  the  3  July,  a  councU  of  war  was  held 
upon  the  propriety  of  marching  out  and  attacking  the  tory  and  Indian  army, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  me  enemy  should  be  sought  Accordingly  the 
Americans  marched  out  upon  this  expedition  the  same  day.  Having  sent 
forward  spies,  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they  were  discovered  by  two 
Indiana,  who  were,  doubdess,  upon  the  same  business.  The  scouts  fired  each 
upon  the  other,  and  then  hastened  to  their  respective  head-quarters.  Both 
pities  were  immediately  in  motion,  and  joined  battle  near  a  thick  swamp. 
The  Indians  and  tories,  oeing  the  more  numerous^  outflanked  the  Americans, 
and  Branl,  at  the  head  of  his  furious  warriors,  issumg  finora  the  swamp,  turned 
their  left  flank,  and  creatine  thereby  a  confusion,  which  greatly  &vored  his 
kind  of  warfiure,  and  enabled  him  to  make  dreadful  havoc  among  them. 

The  Americans  were  in  two  lines,  and  it  was  the  line  commiuoded  by  Col- 
onel Dennioon  that  Brant  successfully  encountered.  Butler,  at  the  same  time, 
was  gaining  some  advantage  over  the  other  line,  under  his  cousin  Zehulon^ 
which,  added  to  the  raging  disaster  in  the  lefl,  became  inunediatelv  a  flight 
Colonel  Dennieon^s  order  to  fall  back,  by  which  he  designed  to  make  an  ad- 
vantageous evolution,  was  distorted,  by  the  terrified  troops,  into  an  order  for 
flight ;  and  all  was  in  a  few  moments  lost  And  from  Juage  Marshall  we  add 
as  fbliowB : — '^  The  troops  fled  towards  the  river,  which  tiiey  endeavored  to 
{MISS,  in  order  to  enter  Fort  Wllkesbarre,  [in  the  village  of  that  name  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Susquehanni^i.]    llie  enemy  pursued  '  with  the  fiiry  of 

*  It  would  Mem  from  Bfr.  Weldf  (Travels  in  America,  485,)  that  he  translated  Ihoee 
woriu  before  the  war  3  hot  I  have  heara  it  said  Uiat  they  were  the  prodacUoa  of  the  cUet 
John  Norton ;  my  aulborily,  however,  I  do  aot  remember. 

t  This  name  is  said  to  signify  a/eM  0/  htood,  from  a  gieat  battle  fought  there  by  the 


Indians  before  its  settlement  by  the  whites.  This  derivation,  however,  is  liot  according  to 
Heekewddtr.  but  I  must  refer  the  curious  philologist  to  Ckmmeai^g  HtoL  IVyomk^,  p.  10, 
•rio  his  authority,  since  printed  in  the  Tnmt,  Awter,  Philoo,  aoe, 

i  Chrdotifs  American  Revdotion,  iii.  184. 

%  This  was  garrisoned  bj^  a  company  of  men,  who  had  been  suspected  of  ioryiaw^  and  il 
*  '      "      ■    '  lynv 


worn  appeared  that  the^  had  not  only  given  up  the  fort,  but  joined  the  hostile  party. 
tialTa  Waahington,  iii.  597. 

I  He  was  cousin  to  /oAn  Atflcr,  ths  leader  of  the  loriee     iUrohM,  ibid.  666,  aad  iv. 
Appendix,  13. 
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devik } '  and  of  the  400  who  had  marched  out  on  this  imfbrtimate  pariey 
oidy  about  90  eacaped,**  among  whom  were  the  commanding  ofScers. 

The  fort  at  Wyoming  waa  now  closely  besie^d^  and  seemg  no  chance  of 
escape,  Colonel  butUr  proposed  a  parley  with  hiBjriend  and  namesake,  which 
was  assented  to.  The  place  of  meeting  was  appomted  at  some  distance  firom 
ibe  foTif  and  the  Americans  marched  out  in  considerable  force,  to  |»eTeiit 
treachery,  to  die  place  appoiated ;  but  when  they  airived  there,  they  found 
nobody  with  whom  to  parley.  The  commander  of  the  tories  has  been  brand- 
ed with  gross  infiuny,  for  this  piece  of  treachery  with  his  kinsman ;  for  he 
feigned  fear  firom  bis  approach,  and  had  retired  as  they  advanced,  displaying 
meanwhile  the  flag  of  truce.  The  unwaiy  Americans  were,  by  this  treacher- 
ous stratagem,  led  into  an  ambush  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  were  Ihddk- 
vttMon  and  fFheder,  at  Wickabaug  Pond,  in  PkUif^a  war.  They  were,  in  a 
moment,  nearly  surrounded  by  BnxnJPs  warriors,  and  the  work  of  death  raged 
in  all  its  fury.*  The  tories  <*  were  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest "  of  them 
in  this  bloody  day.  A  remnant  only  regained  the  fort,  out  of  several  hundreds 
that  went  fbrtb.  They  were  now  more  closely  besieged  than  before ;  and 
the  more  to  insult  the  vanquished,  a  demand  was  sent  in  to  them  to  surrender, 
**  accompanied  by  196  bloody  scalps,  taken  from  those  who  had  just  been 
slain."  when  the  best  terms  were  asked  of  the  besiegers,  the  "  infamous 
BuiUr^  replied  in  these  two  words,  ^tkt  hatehd,^  This  was  the  only  fmft 
we  hear  of  his  uttering.  It  was  iht  hatckU,  indeed — a  few  only  fled  to  the 
surrounding  wilderness,  there  to  meet  a  more  lingering  death  by  Amine. 
These  were  chiefly  women  and  children. 

Thus  passed  ihefowih  qf  JvJLy^  1778^  in  the  before  flourishing  setdement 
of  Wyoming,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehannah.  Aaiow  knew 
weU,  m  his  early  day,  who  was  forever  to  be  branded  with  infimny  ibr  the  acta 
of  this  memorable  tragedy.    He  says, — 

"  Hb  savage  hordes  the  murderoas  Jokruon  leads. 
Files  throug^h  the  woods  and  treads  the  tangled  weeds, 
Sboos  open  combat,  teaches  where  to  raiv 
8kalk|  coach  the  ambush,  aim  the  hunter's  gun. 
Whirl  the  sly  tomahawk,  the  war-whoop  sing, 
Divide  the  spoils,  and  pack  the  scalps  tliey  briMr." 

CokmUriad,  ti.  389,  dte 

Having  now  got  fbll  possesoion  of  Wyoming,  and,  observes  Dr.  Thmd^o't 
''after  selecting  a  few  prisoners,  the  remaincfer  of  the  people,  including 
women  and  children,  were  enclosed  in  the  houses  and  barracks,  wbich  were 
immediately  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  consumed  togetlier.  Another  fort  was 
near  at  hand,  in  which  were  70  continental  soldiers ;  on  surrendering  without 
conditions,  these  were,  to  a  man,  butchered  in  a  barbarous  manner ;  when 
the  remainder  of  the  men,  women  and  children  were  shut  up  in  the  bouses, 
and  the  demons  of  hell  glutted  their  vengeance  in  beholding  their  destruction 
in  one  general  conflagration."  The  houses  of  the  tories  were  spared.  As 
though  they  could  not  exercise  their  cruelty  enough  upon  human  beings^ 
they  fell  upon  the  beasts  in  the  field — shooting  some,  wounding  and  man- 
gling others,  by  cuttine  out  their  toug^ues,  &c  and  leaving  them  alive.  WeU 
does  CampbeU  make  bis  Oneida  cmef  to  say,  (who  comes  as  a  firiend  to 
wmn  the  settlement  of  the  approach  of  the  combined  army  of  tories  and 
Indians,) 

" '  Rut  this  is  not  a  time/— be  started  up, 
And  smote  his  brMst  with  woe-deoounciag  band— 
'  This  is  no  time  to  fill  thy  joyous  cap: 
The  mammoth  comet— toe  foe— the  monster  Brandt^ 
With  all  bis  howling  desolating  band  »— 
These  eyes  have  seen  their  blade,  and  bonnng  pine, 
Awake  at  once  and  silence  balf  jfoar  land.  . 

Red  is  the  cap  they  drink  ;  bat  not  with  wine: 
Awake  and  watch  to-night !  or  see  no  morning  shine. 

*  There  is  much  inconmity  in  relation  to  the  affairs  ofWyomiag.  CAiuMMns  difltinedy 
Mates  that  BraM  commanded  the  right  winr  of  the  army  under  ButUr,  when  ne  was  net  ijr 
the  forces  that  marched  out  to  meet  tbem  j  out  it  has  laloly  been  denied  that  Bnad 
at  Wyoming  daring  these  affairs. 
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"'Sconunr  to  wield  the  hatcbeC  for  bis  bribe, 

'GaiiMt  Brcmdt  hintelf  I  weot  to  battle  forth : 

Accuiied  Brandt .'  he  left  of  all  mu  tribe 

Nor  man,  nor  ckUd,  nor  thxng  ofkomg  birth  s 

No !  not  the  do^,  that  watched  my  household  hearth, 

Esc^)ed.  that  night  of  blood,  upon  our  plains ! 

All  perished !—!  alone  am  left  on  earth  i 

To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains, 
No !— not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins  I"* 

Gertrude  of  Wyomb^ 

The  tones,  as  was  often  the  case,  were  attired  like  Indians,  and,  from  every 
account,  it  appears  that  they  exceeded  them  in  ferocity. 

Dr.  Thacher  j^ives  ns  the  following  examples  of  horror,  which  were  of  no- 
toriety at  the  ame,  and  **  promulgated  from  authentic  sources.  One  of  the 
prisoners,  a  Captain  Batuodi,  was  committed  to  torture,  by  having  his  body 
stuck  full  of  splinters  of  pine  knots,  and  a  fire  of  dry  wood  made  round  him, 
when  his  two  companions.  Captains  Hanson  and  Aurkeej  were  thrown  into 
the  same  &ey  and  neld  down  with  pitchforks,  till  consumed.  One  Partial 
Terrify  the  son  of  a  man  of  respectable  character,  having  joined  the  Indian 
party,  several  times  sent  his  father  word  that  he  hoped  to  toa$h  his  hands  in  his 
nearfs  blood.  The  monster,  with  his  own  hands,  murdered  his  father,  motherf 
brothers  and  sisters,  stripped  ofiT  their  scalps,  and  cut  off  his  ftther's  head ! "  * 

It  was  upon  such  scenes  as  these,  that  the  mind  of  the  poet  just  cited  had 
dwelt,  which  caused  him  to  wield  ihe  pen  of  denunciation  witn  such  efifect 
upon  the  memory  of  Brant,  That  Btmer  was  the  fiir  greater  savage,  none 
can  dispute,  and  Mr.  Campbdl  has  long  since  acknowledged  his  too  great 
severity  upon  the  character  of  the  former.  We  shotild  explain  here,  that  a 
sou  of  Colonel  JBrant,  a  chief  Mohawk,  of  the  name  of  JOnfomoaegha,  called 
by  the  English  Jchn  Brant,  was  in  London  in  1822,  and  fiumished  Mr.  Camp» 
bell  with  documents,  which,  in  the  p«et's  own  words,  "•  changed  his  opinion 
of  his  father.'*  This  passage  was  contained  in  a  long  and  interesting  letter 
upon  the  subject,  to  Ahfonvoaeghs,  which  appeared  at  that  time  in  the  news- 
papers. 

With  Wyoming  were  destroyed  Wilkesbarre  and  Kinffston,  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  Susquehannah.  Though  Wyoming  is  genenuly  understood  to  be 
the  place  destroyed,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  valley  bearing  that 
name,  there  were  three  other  towns,  which  were  all  destroyed,  as  well  as 
Wyoming.f  These  towns  were  setded  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut,  and 
\irhen  destroyed  contuncd  more  than  1000  fiimilies,  and  had  ftiraished  the 
continental  army  with  more  than  1000  men,  who  were  generally  the  young 
and  active  part  of  the  population.1  The  opposite  sides  which  the  inhabitants 
took  in  the  great  revolutionary  question,  created  the  most  violent  rancor  in 
the  bosoms  of  both  parties,  and  hence  the  barbarities  which  ensued. 

In  November  following.  Cherry- valley  met  with  a  fate  similar  16  Wyoming. 
At  this  time.  Brant  was  returning  to  winter-quarters,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
tory  captain,  and  persuaded  to  engage  in  one  expedition  more.  This  was 
fVaUer  ButUr,  son  of  John,  the  hero  of  Wyoming.  He  went  to  Canada  with 
Guy  Johnson,  in  1775,  as  has  been  mentioned ;  and  now  some  circumstances 
brought  him  among  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  York.  What  his  object 
was,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  it  was,  doubdess,  that  of  a  spv.  However, 
he  was  taken  up  on  suspicion,  at  least,  and  confined  in  iail  at  Albany;  fiiUinff 
sick,  he  was  removed  to  a  private  dwelling,  firom  whence  he  soon  fi>tmd 
means  to  escape.  Joining  his  fa^er  at  Niaffara,  he  succeeded  in  detaching  a 
part  of  his  regiment  upon  an  inciunon.  Meetinf^  with  Brant,  as  was  just 
mentioned^  they  retiurned  to  the  fi!ontier.    It  is  said  that  Brant  was  at  first 


*  Thachet^s  Joamdl. 

t  The  seUJement  of  Wyoming  consisted  of  eight  townships,  each  five  miles  square.  AnnmnI 
Reg.  for  1779,  page  9.  "  Each  containing  a  square  of  live  miles/'  is  the  language  of  the 
Register;  but  it  is  thought  unlikely  that  these  towns  were  so  small.  Writers,  and  good 
wnters  too.  often  commit  mathematical  errors  of  this  kind:  not  distinguishing  between  miles 
aqmrtf  and  emtare  miles:  Thus,  the  difference  between  five  square  miles,  and  five  males 
fquare,  i.  e.  6*— 5^40  square  miles,  the  true  difference  between  the  two  (piaatities. 

I  jrariAoU,  iii.  ASA. 
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displeased  with  the  project,  imdentandinff  that  Captain  ffidier  had  been  pot 
in  office  over  him  by  hiB  old  general,  WaUa^s  father,  bat  stifled  his  resent- 
ment Their  whole  force  was  700  men,  500  of  whom  were  the  warriors  of 
BranL 

Colonel  Ichabod  Alden^  of  Massachusetta,  was  in  command  at  Cherry- 
valley,  and  to  his  misguided  judgment  is  to  be  attributed  the  disaster  which 
ensued.  But,  like  WaUtron  of  Uochecho,  he  was  doomed  to  escape  the  dis- 
grace. He  was  early  apprized  of  the  march  of  Brant,  and  when  urged  to 
receive  the  inhabitants  into  the  fort,  observed  that  there  was  no  danger,  as 
he  would  keep  out  scouts  who  would  apprize  them  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  in  season  to  remove.  Scouts  were  accordingly  seot  out;  one  of 
which,  either  forgetting  the  business  they  were  upon,  or,  what  was  equaUy 
reprehensible,  made  a  lar^  fire  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  Branfs  warriore 
were  not  misled  by  so  luminous  a  beacon,  and  the  whole  were  made  prison- 
ers. This  was  on  the  night  of  the  9  November,  1778.  The  prisoners  now 
in  the  hands  of  Brant  were  obliged  to  give  the  most  exact  intelligence  coo- 
ceming  the  garrison.  On  the  morning  of  the  IJ,  favored  by  a  thick  and  hazy 
atmosphere,  they  approached  the  fort.  Colonels  Mien  and  Siacia  quartered 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  fVells.  A  Mr.  Hamble  was  fired  dpon  as  he  was  coming 
irom  his  house  to  the  fort,  by  a  scout,  which  save  the  first  notice  of  the 
enemy.  He  escaped,  and  gave  the  alann  to  Colonel  wSUen,  who,  strange  as 
it  may  appean  was  still  incredulous,  and  said  it  was  nothing  more  than  some 
strangling  lumans.  The  last  apace  of  time  was  thus  lost ! — and,  in  leas  than 
half  an  hour,  all  parts  of  the  place  were  invested  at  once.  Such  of  the  sol- 
diers as  were  collected  being  immediately  all  killed  or  taken,  the  poor  inhab- 
itants fell  an  easy  prey.  Cdonel  Mkn  was  amonff  the  first  victims.  Like 
Cftoporf,  in  the  massacre  at  Natchez,  he  fled  firom  his  house,  and  was  pur- 
suea  by  an  Indian  vrith  his  hatchet,  at  whom  the  colonel  endeavored  sevenl 
times  to  discharge  his  pistol ;  but  it  missing  fire,  and  losine  time  in  fiunng 
about  for  this  purpose,  the  Iiidian  was  sufiSciently  near  to  tnrow  bis  toma- 
hawk with  deaoly  effect  He  did  so.  Colonel  ^Idm  fell  upon  his  fiiee,  and 
his  scalp  was  in  a  moment  borne  ofiT  in  triumph.  **  A  tory  boasted  that  he 
kiUed  Mr.  fFidUi  while  at  prayer."  His  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  great 
amiableness,  fled  firom  the  nouse  to  a  pile  of  wood  for  shelter ;  but  an  In- 
dian pursued  her,  who,  coming  near,  composedly  vriped  his  long  knife, 
already  bloody,  upon  his  leffffins,  then  retumme  it  to  his  belt,  seized  her  by 
the  arm,  and  with  a  blow  of  nis  tomahawk  enoed  her  existence.  She  could 
speak  some  Indian,  and  begged  her  murderer  to  spare  her  life,  and  a  toiy 
interceded,  who  stood  near,  urging  that  she  was  his  sister;  but  he  would 
h&u:  to  neither.  Other  transactions  in  this  afikir,  of  still  greater  horror,  we 
must  pass  in  silence. 

Between  '30  and  40  prisoners  were  carried  ofiT;  but  the  fort,  containing 
about  200  soldiers,  was  not  taken,  although  several  trials  were  made  upon  it. 

Brant  was  the  only  person  engaged  in  this  tragedy  of  whom  we  hear  any 
acts  of  clemency ;  one  of  which  was  the  preservation  of  a  poor  woman  and 
her  children,  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  met  the  tomahawk.  He  inquired 
for  Captain  M^Keim,  (who  wrote  him  the  letter  before  mentioned,)  sayine  he 
had  now  come  to  accept  his  challenge.  Being  answered  that  **  Capt  Ji  *Kean 
would  not  turn  his  back  upon  an  enemy,**  he  replied,  ^  I  know  it  He  is  a 
brave  man,  and  I  would  have  given  more  to  have  taken  him  than  any  othei 
man  in  Cherry-valley ;  but  I  would  not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 

Brant  had  seen  and  heard  so  much  of  what  is  called  cmlixid  warfatt,  that 
he  was  afiraid  of  the  traduction  of  his  character,  and  always  said  that,  in  his 
ootmcils,  he  had  tried  to  make  his  warriors  humane ;  and  to  his  honor  it  is 
said,  (but  in  proportion  as  his  character  is  raised,  that  of  the  white  man 
must  sink,)  that  where  he  had  the  chief  command,  few  barbarities  were 
eommitted. 

The  night  before  Broad  and  BrxtUr  fell  upon  Cheny-valley,  some  of  the 
lorieB  who  had  friends  there,  requested  liberty  to  go  in  secretly  and  adviss 
them  to  retire.  BtdUr,  though  some  of  his  own  firiends  were  among  the 
inhabitants,  refused^  Sftyingi  ''that  there  were  so  many  families  connected, 
that  the  one  would  inform  the  others^  and  all  would  escape.    He  thus  aacri* 
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fieed  ikia  friend^  fiir  the  sake  of  punifbukg  Ms  enemiea."  Thu,  whether 
reported  by  Brant  to  magnify  bis  owb  htimaidty,  by  a  contrast  with  the 
deJMravity  of  his  associate,  is  not  known,  but  it  may  have  been  Uie  ftct. 

But  this  midnight  assassin  did  not  escape  his  retribution;  he  was  killed 
by  an  Oneida  IncOan,  on  90  October,  1781,  under  the  following  circumstances : 
Colonel  fFilUt  having  been  ordered  with  about  400  men  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  country  of  the  Mohawk,  he  surprised  a  party  of  600  tories, 
and  130  Indians  at  Johnston,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods,  and  severely 
distressed  them  by  cutting  off  their  retreat  to  their  boats.  About  this  time 
Colonel  ffiUel  was  joined  by  60  Oneida  Indians,  and  he  shortly  aAer  came 
up  with  a  party  which  ibrmed  the  rear  of  the  British  and  Indians,  and  killed 
and  took  prisoners  the  most  of  them.  fVtdter  BuUer  was  among  the  van- 
quished, and  being  wounded  bvone  of  WUieCs  Indiana,  cried  £r  quarter; 
upon  which  the  Indian  screamed  out  with  a  dreadful  voice,  **  Sherry  Valley,'* 
at  the  same  time  cleaving  his  head  with  his  tomahawk !  * 

Whether  the  following  interesting  affiur  belongs  to  WaUer  or  Jolm  Butler^ 
or  whether  it  happened  at  Wyoming  or  at  Cherry-valley,  it  equally  affects 
the  character  of  JSranL  It  is  said,  that  BuUer^  on  entering  a  house,  ordered 
a  woman  and  child  to  be  killed,  whom  they  found  in  a  bed ;  but  Brant  said, 
^'  What  f  kiU  a  tooman  and  ekUd!  ^o  I  that  child  i§  not  an  enenof  to  fAe  king, 
nor  a  friend  to  the  etmgrtsa.  Long  before  he  tciU  he  big  enough  to  do  any 
muehitf,  ihe  diepuU  wiUbe  Mtt2ed."t 

The  depredations  of  the  Indians  and  tories  at  Wyoming  and  other  places 
in  that  region,  caused  General  fFaakington  to  order  General  SidHoan  with 
2500  men  into  the  Indian  countiy.  Coninderable  delay  was  experienced, 
and  tiie  forces  were  not  concentrated  at  Wyoming  until  a  year  after  it  was 
destroyed.  On  23  July,  a  company  of  Pennsylvania  militia  who  had  marched 
from  this  place  to  Lacka waxen  to  protect  the  settlers  there,  were  attacked 
by  140  Indians  and  40  or  50  of  them  were  killed  or  made  prisonenkl 

It  was  said  that  this  summer,  (1779,)  160,000  bushels  of  their  com  was 
destroyed.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  tnat  Sullivan  was  advancing  into  the 
country,  Brant  and  Butler,  with  600  Indians,  and  Jokneon,  with  200  tories, 
took  a  position  on  his  route,  to  cut  him  o£  Sullivan  came  upon  them, 
August  29,  at  a  place  called  jiewtoumy  on  Tioga  River,§  where  they  had  en- 
trenched themselves,  and  immediately  attacked  them.  The  battle  lasted 
about  two  hours,  when,  bv  a  successful  movement  of  General  Poor^  at  the 
head  of  his  New  Hampsnire  regiment.  Brants  warriors  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  the  whole  were  put  to  flight.  ||  Few  were  killed,  and  they 
made  no  other  stand  against  the  Americans  during  the  ezpedition.ir  The 
historian  adds,  **  They  utterly  destroyed  40  villages,  and  left  no  single  trace 
of  ▼esetation  upon  the  surftce  of  the  ground.****  AH  their  cattle  were  either 
killed  or  brought  o^  many  of  which  they  had  before  taken  from  the  Ameri- 
can&  <<  None  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  none  of  the  products  of  human 
industry,  escaped  the  fhry  of  the  Americans.''ff  Upon  this  business  the 
same  author  writes,  that  **the  officers  charged  with  tiie  execution  of  these 
devastations,  were  themselves  ashamed  of  them;  some  even  ventured  to 
.remonstrate  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  exercise  the  vocation  of  ban- 
dittL"  General  Poor,  doubtless,  was  the  efficient  man  in  this  expedition, 
but  the  ostentation  of  Sullivan  gained  him  the  honor!  of  it    Thus  were  the 

•  ManhaWa  Wuhiogton,  iv.  Appendix,  IZ^^AUeti^s  Biog.  Diet  Article,  Sutler,  John, 

f  AUei^  ibid. 

i  Ch^ipman,  131.  ^  ChefrnfaaifM  Hift  Wyomiiig,  13S^ 

I  Nine  only  of  the  Indiani  wevn  lulled )  of  Ihe  Aneneaot,  four.  It  b  said  to  be  owiog  !• 
the  sagacity  of  Brant,  ihat  bis  whole  tMce  escaped  feUing  into  the  haads  of  the  Amerieaai. 
AtmaU  Tryom  Ce.  125. 

f  BoUa,  HiM.  Rev.  n.  106. 

**  Ibid.  Some  of  the  oflcevt  thought  it  too  demding  to  the  anty  le  be  employed  k 
destroyioc  fraiMrees,  and  remonstrated  to  Oeii.  Butftrnm  against  the  order.  He  replis^ 
**  The  Isdiaat  thall  see  that  there  ia  maUoe  enoagh  ia  ear  hearts  to  destroy  every  thisg  Ihii 


oootribates  to  metr  support."    Oerdwiy  Amer.  Rev.  iii.  SI. 
tt  ChrdoH,  Amer.  Itov.  iii.  207, 
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Five  Natious  chafitised  for  acting  as  they  had  beeo  taught  by  the 
people ;  yea,  by  the  Americana  themaelTes.* 

The  following  summer,  (23  July,  1779,)  Ck»lonel  Bnmt,  with  60  of  his 
riors  and  27  wlute  men,  came  suddenly  upon  Minionk,  in  Orange  ooaBty, 
New  York,  where  they  killed  sundiy  of  the  inhabitants  and  notade  odieiB 
captives.  They  burnt  ten  houses,  twelve  bams,  a  garrison  and  two  miUsy 
and  then  commenced  their  retreat  The  militia  fi^m  Goshen  and  places 
adjacent,  to  the  number  of  149,  collected^ursued,  and  came  up  with  them, 
when  a  most  bloodv  batde  was  fought  The  Indians  were  finally  victorious, 
and  90  only,  out  of  the  149  whites,  escaped.  Some  were  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, and  the  rest  were  killed.  Not  being  sufficiently  cautious^  they  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  so  fought  at  great  disadvantajge-f 

In  1821,  a  county  meeting  was  held,  by  which  it  was  voted  that  the  booea 
of  the  slain  should  be  collected,  and  deposited  under  a  suitable  monument 
at  the  same  time  ordered  to  be  erected.^  In  1822,  the  committee  appointed 
to  collect  the  bones  ^  which  bad  been  exposed  to  the  suns  and  snows  for  43 
years,"  had  found  those  of  44  persons,  which  were,  with  much  formality, 
publicly  int6nred.§ 

In  the  spring  of  1780,  Brant  surprised  Harpersfield,  with  a  company  of 
his  warriors,  and  a  few  tories.  He  took  19  prisoners,  and  killed  several 
others.  On  2  August  following,  he  fell  upon  Canajoharrie,  with  about 
400  mixed  warriors,  killed  16  people,  took  about  55  prisoners,  chie%  women 
and  children ;  they  killed  and  drove  away,  at  the  same  time,  about  900  catde 
and  horses,  burnt  53  houses,  and  as  many  bams,  besides  out-houses,  a  new 
and  elegant  church,  a  grist-mill  and  two  garrisons. 

Doubtless  there  were  many  other  warlike  scenes  in  which  Braul  was 
engaged  personally;  but  we  have  already  dwelt  longer  upon  them  than  we 
intended. 

European  writers,  for  a  louff  time,  contended  that  the  N.  American  Indians 
had,  naturally,  no  beards.|  A  Mr.  M^Caudand  took  die  trouble  of  vniting 
to  Brantj  after  the  revolution,  to  get  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  foUowing 
is  JBhxnft  letter  to  his  inquiry  >-^*^  MagarUj  19  d^^priZ,  1783.  The  men  ofUte 
Six  MUiions  have  aU  beards  by  nature ;  as  hoot  likewise  all  Mer  Indian  natimm 
qf  N'arth  America^  which  Ihaoe  seen.  Some  Indians  aUow  a  pari  of  the  heard 
upon  the  chin  and  upper  lip  to  grow,  and  a  few  of  theMohawks  shave  wiik  razors^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  Europeans;  hut  the  generalibf  idudi  out  the  hairs  of  the 
beard  by  the  roots,  as  soon  as  Viey  b^in  to  appear;  ma  as  they  continue  this  prae- 
tiee  all  their  lives,  they  appear  to  hone  no  becard,  or,  at  mast,  oniy  a  few  etraminr 
hairs,  to&tcA  they  have  neglected  to  viudL  out  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  mat  y' 
the  Indians  were  to  shave,  they  would  never  have  beards  altogether  so  thick  as  &e 
Europeans ;  and  there  are  some  to  be  met  with  who  have  actually  very  little  hewrdA 

Jos.  Braut  THATsnDAnseA." 

A  daughter  of  Colonel  Brant  married  a  Frenchman,  who  in  June,  1789, 
was  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians,  while  peaceably  travelling  up  the  Wabash 
River.  He  was  in  company  with  nine  others,  four  of  whom  were  killed  and 
three  wounded.    When  the  hostile  party  came  up  to  them,  and  discovered 


*  a«e  the  speech  of  Big-tree,  Com^pUuU,  and  Half'tewn,  to  which  nothing  need  be  added 
by  way  of  coounentary  upon  toch  afbin. 

t  GordoieM  America,  iit.  32.  %  SpafforJ^t  Gas.  32a. 

j  Holmt^t  Amer.  Annals,  ii.  SOS. 

J  Even  the  great  luminary  VoUairt  fell  into  this  error.  He  tayi,  "Xet  irofMoWy  Um 
HurotUf  et  Umt  Us  peuples  juaqvfd  la  Fhndt,  pamrent  oUnMrea  et  tmu  mccmh  poU  mr  U 
eorp§  txetpU  U  ttleJ*  Thai  is,  all  from  the  60*  of  N.  latitude.  Veyes  CEmret  computet, 
iv.  106)  ed  Paris,  ISirSvo.    See  also  J?ayiM(,  viu.  SIO. 

A  gentleman,  Mr.  W,  /.  BmeUkur,  who  resided  among  the  western  Indians  for  tone  lime, 
■ays,  UUnolan  error  that  the  Indians  have  no  beard  -,  that  the  '<  Saqoes  and  Fonet  have  bat 
very  few  haira  apoo  their  feces,  nor  have'  they  any  instrament  for  extirpatiM  it:  and  what 
■wkes  the  feet  eertainn,  they  have  no  hair  on  the  concealed  parts  of  their  bodies.^  Aceord- 
\t^  to  Lawsov,  AceomU  of  the  Bidkau  ofNorOt  Carolina,  190, 191,  the  saoM  is  trae  ai* 
rfiimrd  to  them.    Lawwon  travelled  much  among  the  toothen  Incuant. 

1  TUs  is  the  ease  with  many  of  the  wUlei. 
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die  BOD-in-kw  of  Brani,  they  aansted  in  drawing  the  arrows  from  the  wound* 
ed^and  then  went  off* 

When  the  Indians  opon  the  southern  and  western  frontier  were  showing 
tlieniselves  hostile,  in  1791,  Colonel  Brant  used  his  exertions  to  prevent  hos- 
tilities, by  visiting  such  tribes  as  appeared  hostile.  His  name  appears  in 
many  important  transactions  of  those  times.  The  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Indian  nations  bad  not  been  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, which  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble.  A  gentleman  in  Canada  wrote 
to  another  in  the  state  of  New  York,  under  date  of  2  August,  1791, 
wherein  Colonel  Brant  is  thus  mentioned;  ^  Capt  Joseph  Brani,  aner  having 
attended  for  some  time  the  councils  of  the  western  Indians  at  the  Miami 
River,  set  off  a  few  days  ago  for  Quebec,  attended  with  several  of  the  chieft 
from  that  quarter ;  as  they  avowedly  go  to  ask  Lord  Dorchtsiei'a  advice,  and 
as  we  well  know  his  and  government's  strong  desire  ibr  peace,  we  would 
gladly  hope  that  it  ma^  be  the  means  of  bringing  on  an  accommodation." 

In  1792,  his  arrival  m  Philadelphia  is  thus  publicly  noticed  in  the  Gazette 
of  that  city : — *^  Capt  Joatph  Brant,  the  principal  warrior  chief  of  the  Six 
Nations,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  evenmg  last,  (June  20.)  It  is  said 
bis  errand  is  a  visit  to  a  number  of  his  acquaintance  residing  here,  and  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  United  States.**  He  left  diere  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  upon  another  peace  excursion  among  the  western 
tribes,  which  still  remained  hostile. 

When  General  Wamt  was  marching  into  the  Indian  country,  in  1793,  many 
of  the  tribes  were  alarmed,  having  heard  that  his  annv  consisted  of  8000 
men.  Learning,  also,  that  commissioners  accompanied  the  army,  authorized 
to  treat  of  peace,  and  wishing  to  know  the  strength  of  the  Americans,  thirty 
chiefi  of  different  tribes  were  despatched  upon  this  inoportant  business. 
Colonel  Brant  was  one  of  these  30  Indian  ambassadors.  If  the  Americans 
would  make  the  Ohio  the  boundary,  they  wished  peace.  The  whole  cause 
of  Greneral  fVaynt^s  war  appears  to  have  been  about  the  lands  lying  west  of 
the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  Rivers.  We  have  no  doubt  Brant  secretly,  if  not 
openly,  advocated  the  establishment  of  this  boimdary ;  yes.  and  we  must 
acknowledge  that  if  he  did,  it  was  from  the  best  of  reasons.  We  know  that 
Teeumatk  labored  incessantly  for  this  boundary.  Rightly  did'  they  conceive 
of  the  miffhty  wave  of  population  roUinff  westward,  southcvard  and  north- 
ward. Truly,  they  must  have  been  blind  not  to  have  seen  that  it  was  about 
to  engulf  them  forever !  When  they  had  met  the  commissioners,  and  found 
them  inflexible  in  their  determination,  BranJt,  with  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations,  gave  up  the  point  as  hopeless,  preferring  peace,  on  any  terms, 
to  war.  But  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawanees  and  Miamia  would  not 
agree  to  it 

Mention  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  Farmat-hrMir  of  a  great  council 
held  by  the  chiefs  of  most  of  the  western  nations  at  Niagara,  in  April,  1799L 
In  this  council  it  was  agreed  that  peace  should  be  maintained ;  and  **  they 
nnanimouslv  agreed  to  meet  the  Americans  in  a  grand  council,  to  be  holden 
the  June  fouowing,  upon  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  roaldng  the  peace  more  permanent  and  extensive,  they  have  appointed 
Brani  who  is  now  their  kinff  of  kings,  to  go  and  convene  all  those  tribes  who 
live  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Ontario.  He  accordingly,  the  day  afier, 
set  out  for  that  purpose."  The  Indians  did  not  assemble  until  July,  mm  the 
difficulty  of  their  journeys  and  other  causes,  which  is  generally  the  case  with 
meetings  of  this  kind.  The  council  was  held  at  ^nduskv,  and  Colonel 
Brant  set  out  from  Niagara  for  that  place  in  May.  Before  leaving,  he  had 
fivquent  conversations  with  a  gentleman  of  respectability,  to  whom  he  save 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  no  peace  could  take  place,  until  the  Ohio  and  Muskin- 
ffum  should  make  the  boundary  between  the  Americans  and  the  red  men. 
He  still  expressed  good  feelings  towards  the  United  States,  and  hoped  that 
Ae?  woula  see  it  to  be  their  interest  to  agree  to  that  boundaiT,  as  he  firmly 
believed  war  would  ensue  should  they  refuse.  He  even  said,  that,  in  case 
they  would  not  consent  to  make  these  rivers  the  boundary,  he  should  take 

*  Cmrt^t  MoMuin.  vi.  178 
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part  afunst  them.  It  was  not  agreed  to ;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  the  old 
chief  was  actually  engaged  in  the  hostilities  that  followed. 

How  much  the  English  of  Canada  influeseed  the  measures  of  the  fn^i— >», 
it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  *  but  men  like  PonHaCy  Brant  and  TecwmMk  could 
easily  see  through  such  duplicity  as  was  practised  by  a  few  unprincipled 
speculatora,  as.Jtt'J&e,  Girty  and  EUiat.  They  had,  doubtless,  conceived  that 
if  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  were  made  the  boundary,  it  would  be  an  emy 
matter  for  them  to  possess  themselves  of  the  country  fit>m  thence  to  the 
lakes,  and  thus  enlarge  the  extent  of  Canada.  They  knew  well  that  if  the 
Indians  possessed  this  tract  of  countrv,  it  would  bie  no  difficult  matter  to 
purchase  it  from  them  by  means  of  a  few  triffing  articles,  comparatively  ^ 
no  consideration,  and  that  worst  of  calamities,  anient  spirits !  In  this  they 
were  disappointed,  and,  with  the  battle  of  Presque  Isle,  resigned  their  hopes, 
at  least  ibr  a  season.  They  urged  upon  the  Indians  what  they  must  have 
been  well  assured  of— their  destruction ! 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  cold-blooded  atrocities  of  Brani, 
but  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  much  lessened  on  being  able  to  come 

Sretty  near  the  truth  of  his  histoiy.  Every  successful  warrior,  at  least  in  his 
ay,  is  denounced  by  the  vanquished  as  a  barbarian.  ATtqfoleon  was  thus 
branded  by  all  the  world— we  ask  no  excuse  for  our  chief  on  this  score — all 
wars  are  barbarous,  and  hence  those  who  wage  Ihem  are  barbarians !  This 
we  know  to  be  stronff  language ;  but  we  are  prepared  to  prove  our  assertioii. 
When  mankind  shall  have  b^n  cultivated  and  improved  to  that  extent  which 
human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining, — ^when  tne  causes  of  avarice  and 
dissension  are  driven  out  of  the  human  mind,  by  taking  away  the  meens 
which  excite  them^— then,  and  not  till  then,  will  wars  and  a  multitude  of 
attending  calamities  cease. 

As  a  sample  of  the  stories  circulating  about  Colonel  Breads  while  the  wf- 
fiurs  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry-valley  were  fresh  in  the  recollections  oT  ell, 
we  extract  from  IVMs  Travels  the  following: — f 

**  With  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops  he  joined  the  forces  under  tbe 
conmiand  of  Sir  John  JoHnsim.^  ^A  skumish  took  place  with  a  bodj  of 
American  troops ;  the  action  was  warm,  and  Brant  vras  shot  by  a  musket 
ball  in  his  heel ;  Imt  the  Americans,  in  tbe  end,  were  defeated,  and  an  officer 
with  about  60  m^  were  taken  prisoners.  The  officer,  after  having  delivered 
,  up  his  sword,  had  entered  into  conversation  with  Colonel  Jokngtonj  who  com- 
manded the  British  troops,  and  they  were  talkinj^  together  in  the  most  fiieiMl- 
ly  manner,  when  Brant  having  stolen  slily  behmd  them,  laid  the  Amerieea 
officer  lifeless  on  the  ground  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk.  The  indignetioii 
of  8ir  John  Johnttonj  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  was  roused  by  such  an  act 
of  treachery,  and  he  resented  it  in  the  warmest  terms.  Brant  listened  to 
him  unconcernedly,  and  when  he  had  finished,  told  himi  that  he  toas  mnryjor 
Ms  dispUano-tj  hut  thaty  iiuUed,  hit  hed  was  extremdu  ftainfvl  at  the  momeniy 
he  eovtdnoi  help  revenging  kunadfon  the  only  chitfofthe  pajtufhat  he  iow  tafce 

Upon  this  passage  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  Tryon  County  |  obserr^ 
"  I  have  heaitl  a  story  somewhat  similar  told  of  him,  but  it  was  said  that 
the  officer  was  killed  to  prevent  his  being  retaken  by  the  Americana^  irrho 
were  in  pursuit"    This  we  should  pronounce  very  du-similar  to  the  story 

« 

*  We  will  hear  a  ^reat  writer  aiid  traveller  apon  this  sabject,  whose  means  of  forming  a 
correct  iudgment,  it  is  prRsumcd,  will  not  be  questioned.  "  Je  remarqnerai  ji  cette  occasHia 
sans  m'eiendre  davantage  sur  ce  sajet,  que  toute  la  poKtqae  de  I'Angleterre  avee  let  bdKcns 
eit  absolomeiit  daas  les  mains  dot  agens,  q«i  leuls  en  entendent  la  langue ;  et  qni  trab  soei 
let  distribuleurs  des  presens:''  &c.  Vouage  dcau  Us  EtatM-unit  ea  1796,  etc.  Par  JLm 
Roehe/imemdd'Lumeowrt,  ii.  78.  The  duke  was  at  Newark,  U.  C,  at  this  time,  where  be 
witnessed  a  business  assemblage  of  Indians.  AAer  a  dance,  which  they  held  before  their 
andience  with  the  goyernor  of  Canada,  the  dake  says  that,  "  Pendant  ces  jeux,  I'ageot  s'eM 
approcht^  du  |^neral  aree  un  des  cheft,  et  lui  a  dit  que  sa  nation  de  Tuscorora  le  conMritak 
pour  Mvoir  si  elle  iratt  i  un  conseil  tenu  par  let  IncUens  Oneydas  4  Onoodago  pour 
Miu*  terres  da  reserve,  que  TEtat  de  New  Yorck  dteirait  acheier.  Le  fouvemeur  a  rq[Mm 
tr^vacuement  i  cette  ouestion ;  I'agent  a  traduit  coDune  il  a  touIu  cette  reponae;  nait  S 
rfepfioul  au  gouvemeur  ae  la  part  des  Indlens  qui  eomme  ils  croyaient  ttre  plus  agrfablaa  i 
roy  <r  Angleterre  en  n'y  allant  pas ;  ils  n'iraiait  pas."    Bnd.  77. 

^  Page  486,  octavo  ed.  Loackm,  1800.  |  Id  the  Appendix,  p.  Ifi. 
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told  by  Mr.  Wdd.    But  there  wmsy  no  doubt,  some  cireumstanoe  o«l  of  wbich 
a  story  has  grown,  the  truth  of  which,  we  apprehend,  is  now  past  find 
ingout. 

Colonel  Branl  was  married,  in  the  winter  of  1779,  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Cfrogkan  by  an  Indian  woman.  He  had  lived  with  her  some  time  ad  libiiumt 
according  to  the  Indian  manner,  but  at  this  time  being  present  at  the  wedding 
of  a  Miss  Mocrtj  at  Niagara,  (one  of  the  captives  taken  from  Cherry-yalley^ 
insisted  on  bein?  married  himself;  and  thus  his  consort's  name  was  no 
longer  Miss  Crognan,  but  Mrs.  Brant.  The  ceremonv  was  performed  k^  his 
companion-in-^rms,  Colonel  John  BuUeTf  who,  although  he  had  left  his 
country,  yet  carried  so  much  of  his  magistrate's  commission  with  him,  as  to 
solemmze  marriages  according  to  law, 

Kinff  George  conferred  on  his  famous  ally  a  valuable  tract  of  land  situated 
upon  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  finally  setded  and  lived  aftei 
the  English  feshion.  His  wife,  however,  would  never  conform  to  this  mode 
of  life,  but  would  adhere  to  the  custom  of  the  Indians,  and  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  which  happened  24  November,  1807,  she  repaired  to  Grand 
River,  there  to  s])end  her  days  in  a  wigwam,  with  some  of  her  children, 
while  she  left  behind  others  in  a  commodious  dwelling.*  A  son,  of  whom 
-we  have  spoken,  with  a  sister,  lately  occupied  this  mannon  of  their  lather, 
and  constituted  an  amiable  and  hospitable  family.  This  son,  whose  name  is 
John,  is  a  man  of  note,  and  is  the  same  who  was  in  England  in  1823,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  and  the  same,  we  conclude,  who  has  been  returned  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  assembly  of  Upper  Canada.  His  place  of  residence  was 
in  the  county  of  Haldimbn,  in  Brantford,  so  called,  probably,  in  honor  of  the 
old  chief  f  Several  other  places  are  mentioned  as  navinff  been  the  residence 
of  .fihin^Uuadilla,  or  Anaquaqua,  (which  is  about  36  miles  south-west  from 
the  present  site  of  Cooperstown,)  dbd  Niagara.  He  resided  at  these  places 
before  the  Mohawks  removed  to  Canada,  which  was  soon  after  the  .war  of 
the  revolution  vms  ended.  They  made  their  principal  residence  upon 
Grand  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  side,  about  60  miles 
from  the  town  of  Newark,  or  Niagara.  At  one  dme,  he  had  no  less  than  30 
or  40  negroes,  who  took  care  of  his  horses  and  lands.  ^  These  poor  crea- 
ture^" says  Mr.  fFetd,  ^  are  kept  in  the  greatest  subjection,  and  they  dare  not 
attempt  to  make  their  escape,  for  he  has  assured  them,  that  if  they  did  so,  he 
fvoula  follow  them  himself^  though  it  were  to  the  confines  of  GJeorgia,  and 
would  tomahawk  them  wherever  he  met  them.  They  know  his  disposition 
too  well  not  to  think  that  he  would  adhere  strictly  to  his  word."  The  same 
author  says  that  Brant  received  presents,  which,  together  with  his  half-pay 
as  captain,  amounted  to  £500  per  annum. 

An  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  chief,  in  1795,  may  be  formed  firom  the 
circumstance,  that  a  gentleman  considered  himself  a  loser  to  the  amount  of 
i&lOO,  at  least,  by  not  beiug  able  to  arrive  at  Niagara  in  season  to  attend  to 
some  law  case  for  him.  Contrary  winds  had  prevented  his  arrival,  and  the 
business  had  been  given  to  another.^ 

''Whenever  the  aflbirs  of  his  nation  shall  permit  him  to  do  so.  Brant  de- 
clares it  to  be  his  intention  to  sit  down  to  the  further  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  of  which  he  professes  himself  to  be  a  great  admirer,  and  to  trans- 
late from  the  original,  into  the  Mohawk  language,  more  of  the  New  Testament ; 
yet  this  same  man,  shortly  before  we  arrived  at  Niagara,  killed  his  own  son, 
with  his  own  hand.  The  son,  it  seems,  was  a  drunken,  sood-for-nothing 
fellow,  who  had  oflen  avowed  bus  intention  of  destroying  nis  fether.  One 
evening,  he  absolutely  entered  the  apartment  of  his  fether,  and  had  begun  to 
ipipple  with  him,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  put  his  unnatural  threats  in  execu- 
tion, when  Brant  drew  a  short  sword,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  He 
speaks  of  this  affair  with  regret,  but,  at  the  same  time,  without  any  of  that 
emotion  which  another  person  than  an  Indian  might  be  supposed  to  feeL   H« 

•  BtKhamuifg  Sketches,  i.  96. 

i  Mr.  CamfbtWt  AnnaU  of  Tryon  County  has  been  one  of  our  main  soofces  of  intemaliaB 
IhraulKWt  this  aeeooni.  especially  of  the  revolutionafy  period. 
I  ITstf,  Travels,  487. 
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consoles  himself  for  the  act,  by  thinking  that  he  has  benefited  the  nadon,  bf 
riddinff  it  of  a  rascaL"  * 

With  regard  to  the  dress  of  the  sachem,  there  baa  been  some  contradiction. 
Mr.  Weldj  Uiough  he  did  not  see  him,  says  he  wore  his  hair  in  the  IndMn 
fashion,  as  he  tuao  did  his  clothes ;  except  that,  instead  of  the  blanket,  he  wore 
a  kind  of  hunting  frock.  This  was  in  1796.  But  it  was  reported,  that,  in 
1793,  Brant  having  waited  on  Lord  Dorduster^  the  governor  of  Canada,  upon 
some  business,  his  lordship  told  him,  that  as  he  was  an  officer  in  the  British 
service,  he  ought  to  lay  aside  the  Indian  dress,  and  assume  that  of  an  English 
captain ;  and  that,  if  he  persisted  in  wearing  an  Indian  dress,  he  should  stop 
his  pay.    It  is  added  that  thereupon  he  chanj^  his  dres8.f 

When  Colonel  Brant  arrived  at  any  principal  city,  his  arrival  was  publicly 
announced  in  the  gazettes  with  ereat  minuteness.  Although  we  have  given 
some  specimens  of  these,  we  will  add  one  more : — 

''New  York,  June  20, 1792.  On  Monday  last  arrived  in  this  city,  from 
his  settlement  on  Grand  River,  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his  friends  in  this  quar- 
ter. Captain  Jtaepk  Brandt^  of  the  British  army,  the  famous  Mohawk  cfaiel^ 
who  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  during  the  late  war,  as  the  military 
leader  of  the  Six  Nations.  We  are  informed  Siat  he  intends  to  visit  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  U.  States,"  | 
General  fVashingUmy  which  he  did.  We  have  before  mentioned  Ins  visit  to 
that  city. 

The  very  respectable  traveller  §  Boehefoueauld  thus  notices  our  chief:  **  At 
34  miles  from  this  place,  (Newanc,  U.  C.)  upon  Grand  River,  is  an  estabBBh- 
ment  which  I  had  been  curious  to  visit  It  is  that  of  Colonel  BnmL  But 
the  colonel  not  being  at  hpme,  and  being  assured  that  I  should  see  little  else 
than  what  I  had  already  seen  among  those  people,  I  gave  over  my  intention. 
Colonel  Brant  is  an  Indian  who  took  part  with  the  English,  and  having  been 
in  England,  was  commissioned  by  the  king,  and  politely  treated  by  every  ooe. 
His  manners  are  half  European.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  negro  servants, 
and  is  in  appearance  like  an  Englishman.  He  has  a  garden  and  farm  under 
cultivation ;  dresses  almost  entirely  like  an  European,  and  has  great  influence 
over  the  Indians.  He  is  at  present  [1795]  at  Miami,  holding  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  in  company  with  the  Indians  of  the  west.  He  is  equally 
respected  by  the  Americans,  who  esctol  so  much  his  character,  that  1  regret 
much  not  to  have  seen  him."  | 

The  great  respect  in  which  Brant  was  held  in  England  will  be  very  appar- 
ent from  a  perusal  of  the  following  letter,!  dated  12  December,  1785:  **  Mon- 
day last.  Colonel  Joseph  Brant,  the  celebrated  king  of  the  Mohawks,  arrived 
in  this  city,  I  Salisbury,]  from  America,  and  afler  mning  with  Colonel  de  Peu- 
ter^  at  the  head-quarters  here,  proceeded  immediately  on  his  journey  to 
London.  This  extraordinary  personage  is  said  to  have  presided  at  the  late 
grand  congress  of  confederate  chiefs  of  the  Indian  nation  in  America,  and  to 
be  by  them  appointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief  command  in  the  war  which 
they  now  meditate  against  the  United  States  of  America.  He  took  his  de- 
parture for  England  immediately  as  that  assembly  broke  up ;  and  it  is  con- 

*  Wdd,  Travels,  489.  f  Apollo  for  1792.  t  Aaiericaii  ApoUo,  297. 

6  Duke  de  Idancourtf  Travels,  ii.  81,  Defore  cited,  from  whom  we  translate  this. 

I  This  Freocb  traveller  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of  history,  in  as  far  as  be  thus  earlj 
sets  in  their  proper  light  the  characters  of  the  heroes  of  Wyoming.  After  speakinr  of  wb 
inflaenoe  of  Indian  agents  over  those  people,  as  we  Imve  extracted  in  a  previous  note/oe  thos 
consigns  to  Colonel  BviUr  the  place  whicn  he  is  doubtless  to  hold  in  all  afler*time  io  tlw 


-mime 

son  pr^ 

commettre  phis 
^ui  que  ce  soiu     D  conduisait  les  Indieas, 
leiir  indiquait  les  fermes,  les  maisons  jibrikler,  les  victimes  a  scarpeler,  les  enfans  4  dfehiicr. 


loDti  dans  les  magasins  de  pr^sens.''    Roehe/oucauldf  at  supra,  (ii.  78 — 9.) 

IT  There  is  no  name  to  this  letter }  but  it  was  written  in  Salisbury,  Eag.,  and  thence  sMl  ta 
London,  where  it  was  published. 


SaGOYE WATltflA  aiiM  EEID)  JACKET, 

Chief  or   (he     Sennoav 
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^  The  common  method  of  spelltii;.  Governor  Clkiton  writes,  Baguoaha.  WrilAai  to 
the  treaty  or  "  Kooondaigna/'  (Not.  1794,j  iSo^o^yatootitAatc ;  to  that  of  Boffalo  Creel^ 
(June,  1802,)  fifoofooMnmnftoii ;  to  that  ■  or  Moscow,  (Sept.  l8tS,)  £b^roiiala.  It  u  said 
to  si^ify  "  (>ne  10^  Jreept  awake/'  or  limply,  lCeeper-aioaJt«.  "  Sd-giei'-i'-waa^'-tdh  ;  lie 
it  wide  awake,  and  keept  tvery  body  elfo  awake,  a  very  appropriate  name  fof  the  Cicero 
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Chief  of  tlte    Seneoas 
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jecWed  that  his  embassy  to  the  British  court  is  of  great  importance.  This 
country  owes  much  to  the  services  of  Colonel  Brant  during  ihe  late  war  in 
America.  He  was  educated  at  Philadelphia,  [at  the  Moors  charity  school 
in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,]  is  a  very  shrewd,  intelligent  person,  possesses  great 
courage  and  abilities  as  a  warrior,  and  is  inviolably  attached  to  the  Ekiglish 
nation." 

It  has  been  denied  that  Brant  was  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  massacres 
at  Wyoming,  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  so  many  should  have  been 
deceived  at  that  time ;  and,  moreover,  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  denied  until 
almost  every  one  of  that  age  had  left  the  stage  of  action.  Those  who  deny 
that  he  was  at  Wyoming  should,  at  least,  prove  an  alibi,  or  they  cannot  ex- 
pect to  be  believed.* 

Brani  was  said  to  have  been  65  years  old  at  his  death.  A  daughter  of  his  mar- 
ried ffUUam  J,  Ker,  Esq.  of  Niagara,  and  he  had  several  other  children  besides 
those  we  have  mentioned.  The  son  who  visited  England  in  1822,  and 
another  named  Jacob,  entered  Mtnn^s  school  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  in  1801,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  WhulodL  The  former  qpn,  John,  died  about  two  years  since, 
in  the  winter  of  183L 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Facts  in  the  kUtory  of  tke  Seneca  nation — ^Saqotewatha,  or  Red-jackkt — Hie  fa- 
tnous  speech  to  a  missumary — His  internew  with  Colonel  Snelling — British  invade 
his  country — Resohes  to  rmel  them — His  speech  upon  the  event — uovemor  Clinton's 
account  of  him — Witchcrajt  affair — Complains  of  encroachments — One  of  his  people 
put  to  death  for  being'  a  vntch — He  defends  tne  executioner — His  interview  wUh 
Lafayette — Council  at  Canandaigua — Farmers-brother — Red-jacket  visits  PhUa^ 
duphia — His  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania — Speech  of  AgweUn^Umgwas, 
or  Good-peter — Jfarrative  of  his  capture  during  the  revolutionary  tear — Farmers- 
brother,  or  HoHATAWUS — Visits  Philadelphia — Peter- ja^uette — Visits  France 
— Account  of  his  death — Memorable  speech  of  Farmers-brother — His  letter  to  the  seC" 
retary  of  war — Abfice  of  several  other  Seneca  chiefs — Koti5o^uatah,  <»r  Toong- 

KIRG — Ju8KAKAKA,orLlTTLE-BILLT — ^AcHIOUT,0rHAL7-TOWN — KlANDOOEWA,Or 

Big-tree — Gyentwaia,  or  CorN'PLArt — Address  of  the  three  latter  to  President 
Washington — Grant  of  land  to  Big'tree — His  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  death — 
Further  account  of  Corn-plant — His  own  account  of  himself— Interesting  events  in 
his  life—His  sons. 

Thb  Senecas  were  the  most  important  tribe  among  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
Nations,  and,  according  to  Cofnrad  fVeiser,  they  were  the  fourth  nation  that 
joined  that  confederacy.  He  calls  them  f  ^  leuontowanois  or  Sinikers,''  and 
says,  '*  they  are  styled  by  the  Mohawks  and  Onondagos,  brothers ; "  and  that 
their  title  m  councils  is  Onughkaurvdaaug.  The  French  call  them  Tsonnon- 
thouans,  from  their  principal  castle,  or  councit-house,  the  name  of  which, 
according  to  Coldtn,  is  Sinoodowans.  t  Other  particulars  of  this  nation  will 
be  related  as  we  proceed  in  detailing  the  lives  of  its  chiefs.  Among  these, 
perhaps,  the  most  iUustrious  was 

SAGOYEWATHA,  §  called  by  the  whites,  Eed^'ackeL    His  place  of  resi- 

*  In  a  late  criminal  trial  which  has  much  agitated  New  England,  reasonable  people  said, 
the  defendant,  out  of  respect  to  public  opinion,  ought  to  make  it  appear  where  he  was  at  the 
time  a  murder  was  committed,  although  in  law  he  was  not  bound  so  to  do.  An  advocate  for 
his  innocence  told  the  writer,  that  "lie  was  not  obliged  to  tell  where  he  was,''  and  it  was 
nol^ody's  business ;  and.  therefore,  we  were  boupd.  according  to  law,  to  believe  him  innocent 
This  we  offer  as  a  parallel  case  to  the  one  in  hana.  But  it  happens  we  are  not  "  bound  by 
law"  to  believe  our  chief  entirely  ianocent  of  the  blood  shed  at  Wyoming. 

t  American  Mag.  |  Hist.  Five  Nations,  i.  42. 

^  The  common  method  of  fpelling.  Governor  Clinton  wntes,  Baguoaha.  WritIRd  to 
the  treatv  of  "  Konondaigaa,''  (Nov.  1794,j  Boggooyatoauthau ;  to  that  of  Buffalo  Creel^ 
(June,  i80S,j  Boogoovawautau :  to  that  •  or  Moscow,  [Bepi, ,  \B95,)  Bagouata.  It  is  said 
to  sisnify  **  Oik  loho  ieeps  awake/'  or  simply,  Keeper-awake.  **  Bd-gwi'-i'-wauf'tdh  ;  he 
is  wide  awake,  and  keeps  every  body  else  awake,  a  very  appropriate  name  for  the  Cicero 
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denoe  was^fbr  many  years  previous  to  his  deatb^  (wkiek  happenod  QOItaaaaaj 
1830,  at  his  own  house,)  about  four  miles  from  Buffiilo,  and  one  mile  iKMrth 
of  the  road  that  leads  through  die  land  reserved  for  the  remnant  of  the  Seneca 
nation,  called  the  BesavaUan,  His  house  was  a  log-cabin^  situated  in  a  retired 
place.  Some  of  his  tribe  are  Christians,  but  Med^jacket  would  nev^-  hear 
to  any  thinff  of  the  kind.  He  was  formerly  considered  of  superior  wisdom  in 
council,  and  of  a  noble  and  dignified  behavior,  which  would  have  honored 
any  man.  But,  like  nearly  aU  ms  race,  he  could  not  withstand  the  temptation 
of  ardent  spirits,  which,  together  with  his  age,  rendered  him  latterly  leas 
worthy  notice.  Formerly,  scarce  a  traveller  passed  near  his  place  of  rem- 
dence,  who  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  see  this  wondmfui  man,  and  to 
hear  his  profound  observations. 

In  the  year  1805,  a  council  was  held  at  Buffido,  in  the  state  of  New  Yoi^ 
at  which  were  present  many  of  the  Seneca  chie&  and  warriors,  aasembled  at 
the  request  of  a  missionary,  Mr.  Otnit,  fix>m  Massachusetts.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Red-jadut  delivered  his  famous  speech,  about  which  so  mueh  has 
been  said  and  vmtten,  and  which  we  propose  to  give  here  at  lencth,  and  cor- 
reMf ;  as  some  omissions  and  errors  were  contained  in  it  as  pulffished  at  die 
time.  It  may  be  taken  as  genuine,  at  least  as  nearly  so  as  the  Indian  Ian- 
guace  can  be  translated,  in  which  it  was  delivered,  fbr  Bfd^ackd  would  not 
speuL  in  Enfflish,  although  he  understood  it  The  missionary  first  made  a 
speech  to  the  Indians,  in  which  he  eimlained  the  object  for  which  he  had  called 
them  together ;  namely,  to  inform  them  that  he  was  sent  by  the  missionary 
society  of  Boston  to  instruct  them  *'  how  to  worship  the  Great  SpirUj^  and 
not  to  get  away  their  lands  and  money ;  that  there  was  but  one  religion,  and 
imless  ibey  embraced  it  they  could  not  be  happy ;  that  the^  had  lived  in 
dmrkness  and  great  errors  all  their  lives ;  he  wished  that,  if^  they  had  any 
objections  to  hS  religion,  they  would  state  them ;  that  he  had  visited  some 
snialler  tribes,  who  waited  their  decision  before  they  would  consent  to 
receive  him,  as  they  were  their  "  older  brothers." 

After  the  missionaiy  had  done  speaking,  the  Indians  conferred  toother 
about  two  hours,  by  themselves,  when  they  gave  an  answer  by  Redrjacktij 
which  follows : — 

*^  Driend  and  broiharf  it  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  that  we  should  meet 
together  this  day.  He  orders  all  things,  and  he  has  given  us  a  fine  day  fbr 
our  council.  He  has  taken  his  garment  from  before  the  sun,  and  caused  it 
to  shine  with  brightness  upon  us ;  our  eyes  are  opened,  that  we  see  deariy ; 
our  ears  are  unstopped,  that  we  have  been  able  to  hear  distinddy  the  woids 
that  you  have  spoken ;  for  all  these  favors  we  thank  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
him  only. 

<*  BrMar,  this  council  fire  was  kindled  by  you ;  it  was  at  your  request  that 
we  came  together  at  this  time ;  we  have  listened  with  attention  to  what  you 
have  said ;  you  requested  us  to  speak  our  minds  freely ;  this  gives  us  gteat 
joy,  for  we  now  consider  that  we  stand  upright  before  you,  and  can  speak 
what  we  think ;  all  have  heard  your  voice,  and  all  speak  to  you  as  one  man ; 
our  minds  are  agreed. 

**Bixfthery  you  say  you  want  an  answer  to  your  talk  before  you  leave  thu 

Elace.  It  is  rifht  you  should  have  one,  as  you  are  a  great  distance  firom 
ome,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  you ;  but  we  will  SxSt  look  back  a  little, 
and  tell  you  what  our  fathers  have  told  us,  and  what  we  have  heard  Grom  the 
white  people. 

**  Brother^  Urien  to  what  we  My.  There  was  a  time  when  our  fbre&then 
owned  this  great  island.*  Then:  seats  extended  firom  the  rising  to  the  set- 
ting sun.  The  Great  Spirit  had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians.  He  had  ere* 
ated  the  bufi^o,  the  deer,  and  other  animals  for  food.  He  made  tiie  bear 
and  the  beaver,  and  their  skins  served  us  for  clothing.    He  had  scattered 

of  lite  wett.    His  English  appellation  had  its  origin  from  the  cireimstaDce  of  his  wcanqg. 
when  a  chitdy  a  red  jacket.^*    Aldenfa  AccmaU  of  MisHotUf  162.— -This  is  a  very  natural 
derivation ;  bat  from  what  circumstance  some  of  the  Indians  derived  their  names,  it  wouM  b« 
hard  lo  divine :  thus,  Red-jacket  had  an  uncle  whose  name  meant  a  hm  of  dcg*,  ib.  161 
*  A  general  opinion  among  all  the  Indians  that  thia  country  was  an  tslaad. 
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tbem  over  die  country,  and  tai%ht  ub  how  to  take  them.  He  had  eauaed 
the  earth  to  produce  com  fbr  bread.  All  this  he  had-  done  for  hia  red  ehil- 
dren  becauae  he  loved  them.  If  we  had  any  diaputea  about  hunting  groundsL 
they  Were  generally  aetded  without  the  ahedding  of  much  blood :  but  an  evil 
day  came  upon  ua ;  your  foreftthers  croeaed  the  great  watera,  and  landed  on 
this  island.  Their  numbers  were  small ;  they  found  (rienda,  and  not  enemies ; 
they  told  ua  they  had  fled  fit>m  their  own  countrv  for  fear  of  wicked  men, 
and  oome  here  to  enjoy  their  religion.  They  asked  for  a  small  aeat ;  we  took 
pity  on  them,  granted  dieir  request,  and  the^  aat  down  amongst  us ;  we  gave 
them  com  and  meat ;  they  save  us  poison  *  m  return.  The  miite  people  nad 
now  found  our  country,  tidings  were  carried  back,  and  more  came  amongst 
us ;  yet  we  did  not  fear  them,  we  took  them  to  be  fliends ;  they  called  us 
brothers ;  vre  believed  them,  and  gave  them  a  larger  seat  At  length  their 
numbers  had  greatly  increased;  they  wanted  more  land;  they  ¥mnted  our 
country.  Our  eyes  were  opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars  took 
place ;  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against  Indians,  and  many  of  our  people 
were  destroyed.  Hiey  also  brought  strong  liquors  among  us :  it  was  stM>ng 
and  powerful,  and  has  slain  thousands. 

'^Aro^etf  our  seats  were  once  large,  and  yours  were  very  smdl ;  you  have 
now  become  a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  lefl  to  spread 
our  blankets;  you  have  got  our  country,  but  are  not  srasfied;  ytm  wcmt  to 
fortt  yovar  rdigion  upon  tia. 

**  BroUuTy  continue  to  lisUn,  You  say  that  you  are  sent  to  instract  us  how 
to  worship  the  Chrtai  Spirii  agreeably  to  his  mind,  and  if  we  do  not  take  hold 
of  the  religion  which  you  white  people  teach,  we  shaU  be  unhappy  here- 
aflcr ;  you  say  that  you  are  right,  and  we  are  lost ;  how  do  we  know  this  to 
be  true  ?  We  understand  diat  your  religion  is  written  in  a  book ;  if  it  was 
intended  fbr  us  as  well  as  you,  why  has  not  the  Great  Spirit  nven  it  to  us, 
and  not  only  to  us,  but  why  did  he  not  give  to  our  forefathers  the  knqvtledge 
of  that  book,  with  the  means  of  undeistanding  it  rightly  ?  We  only  know 
what  you  tell  us  about  it ;  how  riiafl  we  know  when  to  believe,  being  ao 
often  deceived  by  the  white  people  ? 

^  BrotheTj  you  sav  there  is  but  one  way  to  worship  and  serve  the  Great 
Spirit ;  if  there  is  but  one  religion,  why  do  you  white  people  daSer  so  much 
about  it  ?  why  not  all  agree,  as  you  can  all  read  the  book  ? 

*^ Brother^  we  do  not  understand  these  things;  we  are  told  that  your 
religion  was  given  to  your  forefathers,  and  has  been  handed  down  nom 
father  to  son.  We  also  have  a  religion  which  was  given  to  our  forefathers, 
and  has  been  handed  down  to  us  their  children.  We  worship  that  way.  tt 
ieachdh  uato  he  fhanUtfvi  for  aU  ike  favors  we  receive ;  to  love  each  o(kery  and  to 
be  tmUed ;  we  never  quarrel  aboid  rdi^ion. 

**  Broiherf  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  us  all ;  but  he  has  made  a  great  difier- 
ence  between  his  white  and  red  children ;,  he  haa  given  us  a  dirorent  com- 
plexion, and  difierent  customs ;  to  you  he  has  given  the  arts ;  to  these  he 
has  not  opened  our  eyes ;  we  know  these  things  to  be  true.  Since  he  has 
made  so  great  a  diflbrence  between  us  in  other  things,  why  may  we  not  con- 
clude that  he  has  given  us  a  different  religion  according  to  our  understand- 
ing ;  the  Great  Spirit  does  right ;  he  knows  what  is  best  fbr  his  children ; 
we  are  satisfied. 

**  Brother^  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy  your  religion,  or  take  it  fifom  you ;  we 
only  want  to  enjoy  our  own. 

*^  BroUur,  you  say  you  have  not  come  to  get  our  land  or  our  money,  but  to 
enlighten  our  minus.  I  will  now  tell  you  that  I  have  been  at  your  meetings, 
and  aaw  you  collecting  money  firom  the  meeting.  I  cannot  tell  what  this 
money  was  intended  for,  but  su^mose  it  was  for  your  minister,  and  if 
we  should  conform  to  your  way  of  thinking,  perhaps  yon  may  want  some 
from  us. 

^  Brother^  we  are  told  that  you  have  been  preaching  to  white  people  in  this 
place;  theae  neople  are  our  neighbors,  we  are  acquainted  with  them;  we 
will  wait  a  litue  while  and  see  wnat  efitect  your  preaching  has  upon  them. 


Spiriiuoiis  liquor  is  alluded  to,  it  is  supposed. 
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If  we  find  it  does  them  good,  makes  them  honest,  and  less  disposed  to  cheat 
Indians,  we  will  then  consider  a^ain  what  you  have  said. 

^  Brother,  you  have  now  heard  our  answer  to  your  talk,  and  this  is  all  we 
have  to  say  at  present  As  we  are  going  to  part,  we  will  come  and  take  yoa 
by  the  hand,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  wUl  protect  you  on  your  journey,  and 
return  you  aafe  to  your  firiends.** 

The  chiefs  and  others  then  drew  near  the  missionary  to  take  him  by  the 
hand ;  but  he  would  not  receive  them,  and  hastily  rising  from  his  seat,  said, 
^  that  there  was  no  fellowship  between  the  religion  of  God  and  the  works 
of  the  Devil,  and,  therefore,  could  not  join  hands  with  thenu''  Upon  this 
being  interpreted  to  tliem,  **  they  smiled,  and  retired  in  a  peaceable  manner." 

The  Indians  cannot  well  conceive  how  they  have  any  participation  in  the 
guilt  of  the  crucifixion ;  inasmuch  as  thejr  do  not  believe  themselves  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  whites ;  and  there  bemg  no  dispute  but  that  they  com- 
mitted that  act  Rtdrjackei  once  said  to  a  clergyman  who  was  importuniog 
him  on  this  subject, 

^  BroQuT,  if  you  white  men  nwrdered  the  Son  of  the  Great  Spirit,  tve  h£aii$ 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  it  is  none  of  our  offair.  If  he  had  come  ammgva, 
we  would  not  hone  kitted  Mm;  we  u)ould  haioe  trecAed  him  wdL  You  mud  make 
amends  Jor  that  crime  yourselves,^  * 

Red^acket  took  part  with  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812,  but  was  not 
distinguished  for  that  prodigality  of  life  which  marked  the  character  of 
Teeumseh,  and  many  others,  but,  on  all  occasions,  was  cool  and  collected. 
He  had  become  attached  to  Colonel  Snellin^  during  the  war,  and  when  be 
hecu'd  that  that  officer  was  ordered  to  a  distant  station,  he  went  to  take  his 
farewell  of  him.    At  that  interview  he  said, 

^Brother,  I  hear  you  are  going  to  a  place  called  Governor's  Island.  I  liopt 
youunllhe  a  governor  yours^.  J  understand  that  you  white  people  think  Mdrtn 
a  blessing.  I  hope  you  ma§  have  a  thousand,  J&\d,  aboioe  aU,  I  hope,  lofcererer 
you  go,  you  may  never  find  whishf  more  than  two  ^liUings  a  guart,^\ 

Grand  Island,  in  Niagara  River,  just  above  the  nimous  Niagara  Falls,  is 
owned  by  the  Senecas.  When  it  was  rumored  that  the  Briti^  had  taken 
poesessioii  of  it,  in  their  last  war  with  the  Americans,  Redrjadcet  assem- 
bled his  people,  to  consult  with  Mr.  Granger,  tlieir  agent  AAec  having 
stated  to  tum  the  information,  the  old  chief  made  the  follovring  profound 
speech : — 

^  Brother,  you  have  told  us  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  thathat 
taken  place  hetweefi  you  and  the  British,  But  we  find  the  uxtr  has  come  to  mar 
doors.  Our  property  is  taken  possession  qf  bu  the  British  and  their  indian 
fiends.  It  is  necessary  now  for  us  to  take  up  the  hiainess,  defend  our  proptri^ 
and  drive  the  enemy  from  it.  If  we  sU  stiU  upon  our  seats,  and  take  no  meant 
of  redress,  the  Brimh  (according  to  the  cusUms  of  vou  white  people^  wQl  hold 
tt  by  conquest,  And  should  you  conquer  the  Canaaas,  j^ou  wul  doom  it  vpo^ 
the  same  principles,  as  [though]  coruiuered  from  •  the  British,  We,  therefore,  re- 
quest permission  to  go  with  our  warriors,  arid  drive  off  those  bad  people,  and  take 
possession  of  our  lands,'"  Whereupon,  such  of  the  Senecas  as  had  an  in- 
clination, were  permitted  to  join  the  American  army. 

In  one  action  Red-jacket  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  is  most  honorably 
mentioned  by  the  commanding  general.  The  action  took  place  near  Fort 
George,  on  the  17  August,  1813,  between  about  300  volunteers  and  Indians, 
supported  by  200  regulars.  These  surprised  the  British  and  Indian  camp  at 
day-liffht,  killed  75  and  took  16  prisoners.  The  success  of  the  eiqpedition 
was  almost  entirely  owing  to  a  stratagem  of  the  Indians,  who,  when  they 
had  formed  their  plan  of  attack,  decoyed  their  brethren,  on  the  British  nde, 
into  an  ambush,  by  giving  a  war-whoop  which  they  mistook  for  that  of 
their  friends.  General  Boyd,  who  commanded  here,  says,  ''The  principal 
chiefs  who  led  the  vtrarriors  this  day,  were  Farmeil's  Brother,  Rbd-jacizt, 

*  "  This  occurred  in  a  converaatioo  between  Red^aeket  and  the  Reverend  Bfr.  Braetet^ 
rUge ;  Thnuttu-JemmUf  Jack-Berry  and  m  vaelf  were  preieat  I  heard  the  ramariL  aad  «u 
vouch  for  it"     W.J.aneUiw. 

t  N.  E.'Galazy,  13  July,  ifiO. 
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LiTTLX  BiUiT,  P01.LARD,  Black  Snake,  Johnson,  Silyekhsbls,  Captain 
Half-town,  Major  Henrt  O.  Ball,  (Corn-planter's  son,]  and  Captain  Cold, 
chief  of  Onondaso,  who  was  wounded.  In  ^  council  wnich  was  held  with 
them  yesterday,  tney  covenanted  not  to  scalp  or  murder;  and  I  am  happy 'to 
say,  that  they  treated  the  prisoners  with  hiunanity,  and  committed  no  wanton 
cruelties  upon  the  dead."  <*  Their  bravery  and  humanity  were  equally  con- 
spicuous. Already  the  quiemess  in  which  our  pickets  are  suffered  to  remain, 
evinces  the  benefit  arising  firom  their  assistance."* 

Governor  De  ffiU  ClitSon^  in  his  most  valuable  discourse  before  the  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York,  thus  notices  Btd^atkd: — ^  Within  a  few  years, 
an  extraordinary  orator  has  risen  among  the  Senecas;  his  real  name  is 
Saguoahcu  Without  the  advantages  of  illustrious  descent,  and  with  no 
extraordinary  talents  for  war,  he  has  attained  the  first  distinctions  in  the 
nation  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence."  Red^adut  having,  1^  some  means, 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  in  order,  as  it  is  reported,  to  retrieve 
it,  prevailed  upon  his  brother  to  announce  himself  a  j^rophet,  commissioned 
by  the  Great  Spirit  to  redeem  them  from  their  miserable  condition.  — 
It  required  nothing  but  an  adroit  and  skilful  reasoner  to  persuade  the  igno- 
rant multitude,  given  to  the  grossest  superstition,  of  his  iidSdlibili^  in  the 
pvtended  art  or  mystery.  If  good  ever  came  out  of  e^  it  did  at  this  time. 
\rhe  Onondagas  were,  at  that  period,  the  most  drunken  and  profligate  of  all 
the  Iroquois.  They  were  now  so  far  prevailed  upon  as  almost  entirely  to 
abstain  fit>m  ardent  spirits,  became  sober  and  industrious,  and  observed  and 
respected  the  laws  of  morality.  This  good  effect  was  not  confined  to  the 
Onondagas,  but  shed  its  benign  influence  through  the  nations  adjacent  But 
as  this  jreform  was  begun  in  hypocrisy,  it  necessarily  ended  with  its  hypo- 
cridcal  author.  The  greatest  check,  perhaps,  which  can  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  imposture,  is  its  own  exposition.  Li  this  case,  like  witchcraft  among 
tis  in  former  times,  it  was  stayed  by  its  own  ogierations.  Biany  were  de- 
nounced as  witches,  and  some  would  have  been  executed  but  for  the  inter- 
ierence  of  their  white  neighbors.  Redjadcet  was  denounced  in  a  great 
council  of  Indians,  held  at  Bufialo  Creek,  as  the  chief  author  of  their 
troubles.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial,  and  his  eloquence  saved  his 
life,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  His  defence  was  near  three  hours 
lonff.  And,  in  the  language  of  Governor  ClinUmj  "•  the  iroQ  brow  of  super- 
fltitlon  relented  under  the  magic  of  his  eloquence :  he  declared  the  prophet 
[his  brother]  an  impostor  and  a  cheat ;  he  prevailed ;  the  Indians  divided, 
and  a  small  majority  appeared  in  his  fiivor.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  history 
cannot  furnish  a  more  conspicuous  instance  of  the  triumph  and  power  of 
oratory,  in  a  barbarous  nation,  devoted  to  superstition,  and  looking  up  to  the 
accuser  as  a  delegated  minister  of  the  Almighty.  I  am  weU  aware  that  the 
speech  of  Logan  wiU  be  triumphantly  quoted,  against  me,  and  that  it  will 
be  said,  that  the  most  splendid  exhibition  of  Indian  eloquence  ma^  be  found 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Six  Nations.  I  fully  subscribe  to  the  euloffium  of  Mr. 
Jtjjfenony  wnen  he  says,  <I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  oflOtmoMtma 
and  Oteero,  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  fUmished  more 
eminent,  to  produce  a  single  passage  superior  to  the  speech  of  LoganJ  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  Lt^an  was  a  Mngo  chie^"  that  is,  an  Iroquois. 

The  time  is  not  fiu:  distant,  if  not  already  arrived,  when  the  name  of  Red' 
jiEckd  will  be  heard,  in  the  most  august  assemblies,  to  ^ive  weijght  to  die 
mightiest  efforts  of  eloquence.  In  the  debate  on  the  Indian  bill,  in  1830,  in 
congress,  Mr.  Cro€keUy\  of  Tennessee,  said,  <<  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
remark  made  bv  the  fiunous  Redjackdj  in  the  rotunda  of  this  building, 
when  he  was  shown  the  panel  which  represented  in  sculpture  the  first 
iandinjf  of  the  Piljnims,  with  an  Indian  chief  presenting  to  them  an  ear  of 
com,  m  token  of  fiiendly  welcome.    The  aged   Indian  said,  ^That  tow 

•  NUa^  RegUter,  W.  418,  and  v.  7.— Brwman'f  OJieial  Letten,  SOO.— £ftatfttf'«  TabU$,  ii. 

t  The  pitiful  cnuade  in  wfateh  this  brave  man  lost  his  life,  will  a*  long  be  remembered  for 
Hi  unjustifiable  onmn,  ai  the  many  valuable  but  misguided  men  who  have  been  sacrifieed  in 
it  Hariag  joined  the  army  of  Tens,  Colonel  Crockett  was  there  murdered  with  the  reft 
•f  a  gBfrisoo  which  lUl  into  the  hands  or  the  Mexieans  3  this  present  year,  1896. 
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food!  He  Bud  he  knew  they  came  from  the  Great  Spirit,  and  he  waa  «rill- 
in^  to  ahare  the  aoU  with  his  brothera.  But  when  he  tunied  round  to  vieir 
another  panel,  representing  P^naCs  treaty,  he  said,  <wSli/  off»  gone  nowJ 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  m  this  shcurt  saying." 

Nodiing  seems  more  to  have  troubled  the  peace  of  MedjaeU  than  the 
intrusioD  of  missionaries  among  his  people.  With  the  merits  or  demerila 
of  the  manner  in  which  partiouSar  creeds  have  been  forced  upon  the  In* 
dians  in  general,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  we  will  refer  the  reader  to  1&. 
Buehanan^8  Sketches,*  where,  in  our  opinion,  every  sectarian  will  glean  some 
useiul  hints  upon  that  head. 

Red-jackd  and  his  council,  in  1821,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  gov 
emor  of  New  York,  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  some  teachers  amon^  his 
people,  and  of  their  undue  influence  generally.    Considering  it  to  contain  a 
most  important  and  valuable  piece  of  informatioo,  we  wUl  give  it  entire : — 

^  Brotner  Pariahj  I  address  myself  to  you,  and  duDugh  you  to  the  govern- 
or.   The  chiefs  of  Onooda^  have  accompanied  you  to  ^banv,  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  ffovemor ;  lalso  was  to  have  been  vrith  you,  but  I  am  nonj 
to  say  that  bad  health  has  put  it  out  of  nqr  power.    For  this  you  must  noc 
think  hard  of  me.    I  am  not  to  blame  for  it    It  is  the  will  of  the  Great 
Spirit  that  it  should  be  sa    The  object  of  the  Onondagas  is  to  purchase  our 
lends  at  Tonnewanta.    This  and  aU  other  business  that  they  may  have  to  do 
at  Albanv,  must  be  transacted  in  the  presence  of  the  govemor.    He  wUl 
see  that  me  bariain  is  &iriy  made,  so  that  all  parties  may  nave  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  vmat  shall  be  done;  and  when  our  sanction  shall  be  wanted 
to  the  transaction,  it  will  be  fieely  given.    I  much  regret  that,  at  this  tune, 
the  state  of  my  health  should  have  prevented  me  from  accompanying  you  to 
Albany,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  the  nation  that  I  should  state  to  the  governor 
aome  circumstances  which  diow  that  the  chain  of  firiendship  between  us 
and  the  white  people  is  .wearing  out,  and  wante  brightening.    1  procseed 
now,  however,  to  lav  them  before  you  hy  letter,  that  you  mav  mentioii  them 
to  the  governor,  and  solicit  redress.    He  is  appointed  to  oo  justice  to  all, 
and  the  Indians  fully  confide  that  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  wronged 
vrith  impunity.    The  first  subject  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  ffovemor,  is  the  depredations  that  are  daily  committed  by  the  white 
people  upon  the  most  valuable  timber  on  our  reservations.    This  has  been  a 
suliject  of  complaint  vrith  us  fiir  many  years ;  but  now,  and  particularly  at 
this  season  of  the  jrear,  it  has  became  an  alarminff  eiw,  ana  calls  for  the 
immediate  interposition  of  the  governor  in  our  b^ial£    Our  next  sulyect 
of  complaint  is,  the  fiequent  tbefls  of  our  horaes  and  cattle  by  the  while 
people,  and  their  habit  of  taking  and  using  them  whenever  they  please,  and 
without  our  leave.    These  are  evils  wmch    seem  to    increaae  upon    as 
vrith  the  increase  of  our  white  neighbors,  and  thev  caU  loudly  for  redreaiL 
Another  evil  arising  fh>m  the  pressure  of  the  whitea  upon  us,  and   our 
unavoidable  communication  vrith  them,  is  the  firequency  vrith  which  our 
cfaieft,  and  warriors,  and  Indians,  are  thrown  into  jail,  and  that,  too,  for 
the  most  triflinff  causes.    This  is  very  galling  to  our  feelings,  and  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  the  extent  to  which,  to  gratify  their  bed  passions,  our 
white  neighbors  now  carry  this  practice.    In  our  JMinting  and  fishing,  too, 
we  are  greatly  interrupted  by  the  whites.    Our  venison  is  stc^n  firom  the 
trees  where  we  have  hun^  it  to  be  reclaimed  after  the  chase.    Onr  hunting 
camps  have  been  fired  mto,  and  we  have  been  warned  that  we  aball  no 
longer  be  permitled  to  punue  the  deer  in  Aoae  fbrests  which  were  ao  lately 
4ik  our  own.    The  fiah,  which,  in  the  BufUo  and  Tonnewanta  Creeka,  used 
to  supply  us  with  food,  are  now,  bv  the  dams  and  other  ohetructiooa  of  the 
white  people,  prevented  from  multiplying,  and  we  are  alrooat  entirely  de- 
prived of  that  accustomed  sustenance,    war  great  ftther,  the  pceaident,  has 
recommended  to  our  ycmng  men  to  be  industrious,  to  plouffh,  and  to  sow. 
This  we  have  done,  and  we  are  thankful  for  the  advice,  ana  for  the  means 
he  has  afS>rded  us  of  carrying  it  into  effect.    We  are  happier  in  coaae- 
qjuence  of  it    BtU  another  thing  ncommombd  to  t^,  has  enaUdgrtat  eot^unon 

*  Vol.  L  dup.  is. 
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mmomr  ii#,  and  is  ntMng  Miuqmmtkcme  ami  dknM  peopk ;  emd  Uuxt  isy  iht 
MroSuction  of  pnatkera  wUo  our  noHon,  These  black  coa,tB  contrive  to  get 
the  consent  of  some  of  the  Lidians  to  preach  among  ua,  and  wherever  this 
is  the  case,  confusion  and  disorder  are  sure  to  foDow,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites  upon  our  lancb  are  the  invariable  consequence.  The 
governor  must  not  think  hard  of  me  for  speaking  thus  of  the  preachers.  I 
ave  observed  their  progress,  and  when  I  look  back  to  aee  what  has  taken 
place  of  old,  I  perceive  that  whenever  they  came  among  the  Indiana,  they 
ivere  the  forerunners  of  their  dispersion ;  that  ^y  always  excited  enmities 
and  quarrels  among  them ;  that  they  introduced  the  white  people  on  their 
lands,  by  whom  they  were  robbed  and  plundered  of  their  property ;  and 
that  the  Indians  were  sure  to  dwindle  and  decrease,  and  be  driven  back  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  preachers  that  came  among  them.  Each  nation 
has  its  own  customs  and  its  own  religion.  The  Indians  have  theirs,  given  to 
them  by  the  Great  Spirit,  under  which  they  were  happy.  It  was  not  in- 
tended that  they  should  embrpce  the  reliffion  of  the  whites,  and  be  destroyed 
by  the  attempt  to  make  them  think  di&rently  on  that  subject  from  their 
lathers.*  It  is  true,  these  preachers  have  got  the  consent  of  some  of  the 
chiefs  to  stay  and  preach  among  us,  but  I  and  my  fiiends  know  this  to  be 
wrong,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  removed ;  besides,  we  have  been  threatened 
bv  Mr.  HwUf  who  came  among  us  as  a  school-master  and  a  teacher  of  our 
children,  out  has  now  become  a  black  coat,  and  refused  to  teach  them  anv 
more,  that  unless  we  listen  to  his  preaching  and  become  ChrisliaDe,  we  will 
be  turned  off  our  hinds.  We  wish  to  know  from  the  govenMMr  if  this  is  to 
be  so ;  and  if  he  has 'no  right  to  say  so,  we  think  he  ouj|ht  to  be  turned  off 
our  luids,  and  not  allowed  to  plague  us  any  more.  We  shall  never  be  at 
peace  while  he  is  among  u&  Let  them  be  removed,  and  we  will  be  happy 
and  contented  among  ourselves.  We  now  ciy  to  the  governor  for  help,  and 
hope  that  he  will  attend  to  our  complaints,  and  speedily  give  us  redress. 

Red-jacket.* 

^  This  letter  was  dictated  by  Rtd^aekd^  end  interpnted  by  Heiunf  Obedji 
in  the  presence  of  the  following  Indians :  Red-jadufs  son,  Com-pUndeTf  Johai- 
cohbf  Peiery  Young-kingn'broth^j  Tomrthe^f^fimt^  \Onnongraiheiof]  Mue-dof^ 
ITSn/nfoecmnOj]  JoSnr-tkyy  Jemmy-johneoiif  Marcus^  Btg-^kt,  CSjotoJi^^Jeiiunv." 

The  Access  this  petition  met  with,  it  is  presumed,  was  ful]  and  satisfactory 
to  him,  in  respect  to  one  particular ;  for  no  ministeni,  fcnr  some  time  afierward% 
were  admitted  upon  the  reservation. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  a  man  of  Red-jackefie  tribe  foil  into  a  languishment  and 
died.  His  complaint  was  unknown,  and  some  ciroumstances  attended  his 
illness  which  caused  his  fiiends  to  believe  that  he  was  bewitched.  The  wo- 
man that  attended  him  was  fixed  upon  as  the  witch,  and  bv  the  law,  or 
custom,  of  the  nation,  she  was  doomed  to  suffer  death.  A  chief'^by  the  naaie 
of  Tom-jemmf,  called  by  his  own  people  Soo-wms^i^iny  executed  the  decree 
by  cutting  her  throat  The  Americans  took  up  the  matter,  seized  Tom-jemmMt 
and  threw  him  into  prisoiLl  Some  time  after,  when  his  trial  came  on,  RA- 
jadbd  appeared  in  court  as  an  evidence.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  denied 
that  the  court  had  any  jurisdiction  over  the  case,  and  afier  it  was  carried 
through  three  terms,  ooo-nong'gise  was  finally  cleared.  Rtdrjackei  and  the 
other  witnesses  testified  that  ue  woman  was  a  witch,  and  that  she  had  been 
tried,  condemned  and  executed  in  pursuance  of  their  laws,  which  had.  been 
established  from  time  immemorial;  long  before  the  Knglish  came  into 
the  country.  The  vritch  doctrine  of  the  Senecas  was  much  ridiculed  bv 
some  of  the  Americans,  to  which  Btdrjadui  thus  aptly  alludes  in  a  speech 
which  he  made  while  upon  the  stand : — 

*^  ffhaJt !  do  you  denounce  ue  om  fools  and  hitnis,  because  we  stSl  continue  fo 
Mieve  thai  whu/ch  you  uowrsdves  seavloudy  incmakd  two  caduries  ago  f  Tour 
dmnes  have  Ikundereaihis  dodrine  from  me  f^dfU^  j^our  judges  haae pronounced 


*  ▲  iMppy  iUiulralioa  of  the  fiwee  of  edueatioa.     i  Son  of  Com-plamlerf  or  Cor»^pUad, 
X  Information  of  a  centleman  ( W.  J.  Snellhv,  ^Ssq.)  wiM  was  on  the  spot,  and  mw  htm 
bfmwhc  to  Boflklo.    TSuf  wsi  the  next  daj  afirthe  wm4v,  aad  the  blood  was  yet  apon 
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UJmn  ike  heneh^  wnar  eourta  ofjtuHee  have  tantHoned  U  wUh  fte  firmtdUies  of 
huffj  and  you  would  now  pumth  our  wtforlunaU  hroUier  for  adherence  to  thest^ 
perkUioru  ofUsfidhat !  Qoto  Salem !  Look  at  the  records  qfyour  government^ 
and  you  unU  find  hundreds  executed  for  the  very  crime  which  has  eaUed  farfk  the 
§entence  of  condemnation  won  this  woman,  ana  drawn  down  the  arm  of  vengeance 
upon  her.  What  have  our  oroOiers  done  more  ^um  the  rulers  of  you^ 
done  f  and  what  crime  has  this  man  committed  iy  executing^  in  a  summary  way, 
the  laws  qf  his  country,  and  the  ir^unctians  of  kis  God  f  ^  Before  BeJrjadui 
was  admitted  to  five  evidence  in  the  case,  he  was  asked  if  be  believed  in 
future  rewards  and  punisliments,  and  the  existence  of  God.  With  a  piercing 
look  into  the  face  or  his  interrogator,  and  with  no  little  indignation  of^expres- 
sion,  he  replied :  *^  Yes !  much  more  than  the  white  men,  if  we  are  to  ^idge  hy 
their  actions/*  Upon  the  appearance  of  Bedjacket  upon  this  occasion,  one 
observes :  ^  There  is  not,  pernaps,  in  nature,  a  more  expressive  eye  than  that 
ofRedjadcet;  when  fired  by  indignation  or  revenge,  it  is  terrible ;  and  when 
he  chooses  to  display  his  unrivalled  talent  for  irony,  his  keen  sarcastic  ^anee 
is  irresistible.''  * 

When  Lcfayette,  in  1825^  was  at  Bufialo,  among  the  persons  of  dlstineoon 
who  called  upon  him,  was  RedjadceL  Of  the  old  chie(  M.  Levasseur  ob- 
serves: f  This  extraordinary  man,  although  much  worn  down  by  time  and 
intemperance,  preserves  yet,  in  a  surprising  degree,  the  exercise  of  all  his 
fiiculties.  He  had  ever  remembered  LcfayAe  since  1784,  at  which  time  he, 
with  others,  met  a  great  council  of  all  the  Indian  nations  at  Fort  Schuyler, 
when  the  interest  of  all  those  nations,  flriends  and  enemies,  was  regulated 
with  the  United  States.  He  asked  the  general  if  he  recollected  that  meeting. 
He  replied  that  he  had  not  forgotten  that  great  event,  and  asked  Redrjatkd  it 
he  knew  what  had  become  of  the  young  chief,  who,  in  that  council,  opposed 
with  such  eloquence  the  ^  burying  of  the  tomahawk."  Red-Jacket  replied, 
*^He  is  before  you/*  His  speech  was  a  master-piece,  and  every  warrior  who 
heard  him  was  carried  away  vrith  his  elocjuence.  He  ureed  a  continuation  of  the 
war  against  the  Americans,  having  joined  against  tnem  in  the  revolutioiL 
The  {general  observed  to  him  that  time  had  much  changed  them  since  that 
meeting.  << Ah ! "  said  Redrjaek^  "time  has  not  been  so  severe  upon  you  as 
it  has  upon  me.    It  has  left  to  vou  a  firesh  countenance,  and  hair  to  cover 

your  head ;  while  to  me behold i^  and  taking  a  handkerchief  fit>m 

his  head,  with  an  air  of  much  feeling,  showed  his  head,  which  was  almost 
entirely  baldj 

At  this  interview,  was  fidly  confirmed  what  we  have  before  stated.  Le- 
vasseur  continues :  Redjackei  obstinately  refVises  to  speak  any  language  bat 
that  of  his  own  country,  and  afiects  a  great  dislike  to  all  others;  alSioagb 
it  is  easy  to  discern  that  he  perfectly  understands  the  English ;  and  refused, 
nevertheless,  to  reply  to  the  general  before  his  interpreter  had  translated  bis 

Questions  into  the  Seneca  language.    The  general  spoke  a  few  words  in 
adian,  which  he  had  learned  in  his  youth,  at  which  Red-Jadcet  was  highly 
.pleased,  and  which  augmented  much  his  high  opinion  of  Lafayette. 

The  author  of  the  following  passage  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  presuming  it 
to  be  authentic,  we  quote  it  "  More  than  30  years  §  have  rolled  away  since 
a  treaty  was  held  on  the  beautifiil  acclivity  that  overlooks  the  Canancfaigua ) 

*  Niles's  Weekly  Register,  vol.  xx.  S59, 411. 

t  In  hii  LafayeUe  en  Ameriquef  tome  ii.  437-8. 

X  "  Let  asH*tant$  ne  purent  t^emptcher  de  tourire  de  la  timpHdii  de  fMien,  qui  tewthlak 
ignorer  Part  de  rdparerlu  v^vrea  du  tempt ;  mmt  on  te  goraa  bien  de  dttruire  ton  erreur  ; 
et  peut'itrejt'on  men,  ecar  UeAt  pu  confondre  une  perruque  aoee  tow  eheoeUtrt  tctlpie,  H. 
eoncevoir  ndit  de  regarmr  ta  Ute  aux  dipent  de  la  tHe  tTune  de  tea  voitontJ*  Aid, 
—This  attempt  at  facetiousoess  by  Mods.  Levatteur  is  entirely  a  failure,  and  in  very  bad 
taste.  Had  it  had  reference  to  an  obscure  person,  it  would  have  been  different.  For  a  parcel 
of  %rhila  ignoramuses  to  make  themselves  merry  at  the  simple  but  dienified  appearance  of  the 
old  chief,  only  shows  them  off  in  their  true  light  3  and  the  assertion  Uiat  he  covered  his  own 
bead  ni  the  expense  of  that  of  his  nei^bor,  too  nearly  classes  the  writer  with  his  companions. 

4  This  writer,  I  conclude,  wrote  m  l^t.  I  copy  it  from  MiteelUmkt  teUetedJrvm  Ae 
Fublie  Jom-naU^  by  Mr.  BuckH^gham. 

I  Signifying,  m  the  Seneca  language,  a  town  set  off.  The  lake  received  its  nana  fiem 
the  town  upon  its  shore^«S^MK/fa/^«  Gaa. 
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Lake.  The  witnesses  of  the  scene  will  neyer  forget  the  powers  of  native 
oratory.  Two  days  had  passed  away  in  negotiation  with  tne  Indians  for  a 
cession  of  their  lands.  The  contract  was  supposed  to  he  nearly  completed, 
when  Bed^adcet  arose.  With  the  grace  and  cQgnity  of  a  Roman  senator,  he 
drew  his  blanket  around  him,  and,  with  a  piercing  eye,  sunreyed  the  multi- 
tude. All  was  hushed.  Nothing  interposed  to  break  the  silence,  save  the 
gende  rustlinff  of  the  tree  tops,  under  whose  shade  they  were  fathered.  After 
a  long  and  solemn,  but  not  unmeaning  pause,  he  commenced  lus  speech  in  a 
low  voice  and  sententious  style.  Rising  gradually  with  the  subject,  he  de- 
picted the  primitive  simplicity  and  happiness  of  his  nation,  and  the  wrongs 
they  had  sustained  from  the  usurpations  of  white  men,  with  such  a  bold  but 
faithful  pencil,  that  every  auditor  was  soon  roused  to  vengeance,  or  melted 
into  tears.  The'  efiect  was  inexpressible.  But  ere  the  emotions  of  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  had  subsided,  the  white  men  became  alarmed.  They  were 
in  the  heart  of  an  Indian  country — surrounded  by  more  than  ten  times  their 
number,  who  were  inflamed  by  the  remembrance  of  their  injuries,  and  ex- 
cited to  indignation  by  the  eloquence  of  a  favorite  chief  Appalled  and 
terrified,  the  white  men  cast  a  cheerless  gaze  upon  the  hordes  around  them. 
A  nod  from  the  chiefs  mi^ht  be  the  onset  of  destruction.  At  this  portentous 
moment,  Farmars'brother  mterposed.  He  replied  not  to  his  brother  chie^ 
but,  with  a  sacacity  truly  aboriginal,  he  caused  a  cessation  of  the  council,  in* 
troduced  good  cheer,  commended  the  eloquence  of  Rtd-jadhd^  and,  before 
the  meeting  had  reassembled,  with  the  aid  of  other  prucfent  chiefs,  he  had 
moderated  the  fury  of  his  nation  to  a  more  salutary  review  of  the  'question 
before  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  Western 
District,  at  this  day,  owes  no  small  portion  of  its  power  and  influence  to  the 
counsels  of  a  savage,  in  comparison  with  whom  for  genius,  heroism,  virtue, 
or  any  other  quality  that  can  adorn  the  bawble  of  a  diadem,  not  only  George  the 
IV.  and  LovM  U  Desiri^  but  the  German  emperor  and  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  alike 
dwindle  into  insignificance."    We  can  add  nothing  to  this  high  encomium. 

Redjacket  was  of  the  number  who  visited  Philadelphia  in  1792,  as  will  be 
found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Jaquette;  at  which  time  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  that  city,  and  addressed  by  him,  in  behalf 
of  the  commonwealth,  in  the  council-chamber.  The  following  is  the  closing 
pa^amph  of  the  governor's  speech:  ^Brothers!  I  know  the  Kindness  with 
which  you  treat  the  strangers  that  visit  your  country ;  and  it  is  my  sincere 
wish,  that,  when  you  return  to  your  femilies,  you  may  be  able  to  assure  them 
that  the  virtues  of  friendship  and  hospitality  are  also  practised  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania."  He  had  before  observed  that  the  government  had 
fiimished  every  thing  to  make  them  comfortable  during  their  stay  at  Phila- 
delphia. This  was  upon  the  28  March,  1792,  and  on  2  April  following, 
they  met  again,  when  Rsdrjatkd  spoke  in  answer  to  the  governor  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  Brother,  Onas  *  Governor,  open  unprejudiced  ears  to  what  we  have  to 
say.  Some  days  since  you  addressed  us,  and  what  you  said  gave  us  great 
pleasure.  This  day  the  Great  Spirit  has  allowed  us  to  meet  you  again,  in 
this  council-chaml)er.  We  hope  that  your  not  receiving  an  immediate  an- 
swer to  your  address,  will  make  no  improper  impression  upon  your  mind. 
We  mention  this  lest  you  should  suspect  that  your  kind  welcome  and  friendly 
address  has  not  had  a  proper  efilect  upon  our  hearts.  We  assure  you  it  is  fiur 
otherwise.  In  your  address  to  us  the  other  day^  in  this  ancient  council-cham- 
ber, where  our  forefathers  have  often  conversed  together,  several  things 
struck  our  attention  very  forcibly.  When  vou  told  us  this  was  the  place  m 
which  our  fore&thers  often  met  on  peaceable  terms,  it  gave  us  sensible  pleas 
ure,  and  more  joy  than  we  could  express.  Though  we  have  no  writings 
like  yon,  yet  we  remember  often  to  have  heard  of  the  friendship  that  existed 
between  our  fiithers  and  yours.    The  picture  f  to  which  you  draw  our  atten- 


*  OnoM  was  the  name  the  Indiani  gave  WUlUxm  Pemt,  and  they  continue  thf  snme  name 
lo  all  the  governor!  of  Pennsylvania, 
f  A  fine  pictare  repreeentii^  Patn^t  treaty  with  the  Indians. 
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tioii,  brou^t  ileth  to  our  minb  the  iUendly  oonferanoes  that  used  to  be  hM 
between  the  former  coveraors  of  Pennsylvania  and  our  tribes,  and  showed 
the  love  which  your  forefathers  had  of  peace,  and  the  friendly  disposition  of 
our  people.  It  is  still  our  wish,  as  well  as  youra,  to  preserve  peace  between 
our  tribes  and  you,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  same  spirit  existed  among  the 
Indians  to  the  westward,  and  through  every  part  of  the  United  States.  You 
particularly  expressed  that  you  were  well  pleased  to  find  that  we  difiered  in 
disposition  from  the  Indians  westward.  Your  disposition  is  that  for  which 
the  ancient  Onas  Goyernors  were  remarkable.  As  you  lore  peace,  so  do  we 
also ;  and  we  wish  it  could  be  extended  to  the  most  distant  part  of  this  great 
country.  We  agreed  in  council,  this  morning,  that  the  seDtiments  I  naye 
expressed  should  be  communicated  to  you,  before  the  dele^tes  of  the  Five 
Nations,  and  to  tell  you  that  your  cordial  welcome  to  this  city,  and  the  good 
sentiments  contained  in  your  address,  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  our 
hearts,  have  given  us  great  joy,  and  from  the  heart  IkUy(m  so.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  say." 

When  Mtd-jackel  had  finished,  another  chieC  called  ^^IgufetondtrngwiSj  (and 
sometimes  Good-peiery*)  addressed  the  assembly.  His  speech  is  much  in  the 
style  of  Bedrjack0i%  and  was  chiefly  a  repetition,  in  otner  words,  of  it.  h 
was  short,  and  contained  this  passage :  "  What  is  there  more  desirable  than 
that  we,  who  live  within  hearing  of  each  other,  should  unite  for  the  common 
good  ?  This  is  my  wish.  It  is  the  wish  of  my  nation,  although  I  am  sorry  I 
can't  say  so  of  every  individual  in  it ;  for  there  are  diflerences  of  opinions 
among  us,  as  well  as  among  our  white  brethren." 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  Dominie  Pctety  we  will  so  far  digress  as 
to  relate  what  follows  concerning  him.  He  was  one  of  those  who  tooJc  part 
aguust  the  Americans  in  the  revolutiooaiy  war,  and  when  hostilities  com- 
nenced,  he  retired  and  joined  the  remote  tribes  towards  Canada.  Colonel 
Mn  Harper  (one  of  the  family  from  whom  Harpersfield,  New  York,  takes 
its  name)  was  stationed  at  the  ibrt  at  Schorrie,  m  tho  state  of  New  York. 
£arly  in  the  sprinc  of  1777,  in  the  season  of  making  maple  sugar,  when  all 
were  upon  the  locML-out  to  avoid  surprise  by  the  Indians^  Colonel  Harper  kA 
the  garrison  and  proceeded  through  the  woods  to  Harpersfield ;  thence  by 
an  Indian  path  to  Cherry-valley.  In  his  way,  as  he  was  turning  the  point  of 
a  hill,  he  saw  a  company  of  Indians,  who,  at  the  same  time,  saw  bun.'  He 
dared  not  attempt  flight,  as  he  could  expect  no  other  than  to  be  shot  down  in 
such  attempt.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  advance  and  meet  them  without 
discovering  fear.  Concealing  his  regimentals  as  well  as  he  could  with  his 
great  coat,  he  hastened  onward  to  meet  them.  Before  they  met  him,  he  dis- 
covered that  Peter  was  their  chief,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  traded  much 
at  Oquago,  but  who  did  not  know  him.  Harper  was  the  first  to  speak,  as  thev 
met,  and  his  words  were,  **  How  do  you  do^  Mothers  ^"  The  chief  answered, 
^  fFdl, — How  do  you  do^  brother^  Which  way  are  you  hounds  "  The  colonel 
replied,  *^€hi  a  secret  eipediiiaiL  And  whidi  way  are  you  bound,  brother*  f" 
They  answered  without  hesitation  or  distrust,  thinking,  no  doubt,  they  had 
fiJlen  in  with  one  of  the  king's  men,  **  Down  Me  Susquehannah,  to  cut  off  the 
Johndone  tettiement,"  This  place,  once  called  Sidney  Plains,  consisted  of  a 
few  Scotch  families,  and  their  minister's  name  was  JoknaAjone;  hence  die 
name  of  the  settlement  The  colonel  next  asked  them  where  they  lodged 
Ifaat  night,  and  they  told  him,  <*  At  the  mouth  of  Scheneva's  Creek.^  AAer 
shajiging  hands,  they  separate^  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  si^ht.  Harper 
made  a  circuit  through  the  woods  with  aU  speed,  and  soon  amv^  at  the 
head  of  Charlotte  River,  where  were  several  men  making  sugar.  This  place 
was  about  ten  miles  fix)m  Decatur  Hill,  where  he  met  the  Indians.  He 
ordered  them  to  take  each  a  rope  and  provisions  in  their  papks,  and  assem- 
ble at  Evan's  Place,  where  he  would  soon  meet  them :  thence  he  returned 
to  Harpersfield,  and  collected  the  men  there,  which,  including  the  others  and 
himseU^  made  15,  just  equal  to  PeUn^a  force.  When  they  arrived  at  Evan's 
Place,  upon  the  Charlotte,  Harper  made  known  his  proiect  They  set  ofl^ 
and  before  day  the  next  morning,  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  In- 
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duauf  canip.  From  a  mmiU  eminonoe,  just  •!  d&wa  qf  4ay,  their  firo  „ 
aeen  burning,  and  Peto*,  amidst  iik  warriors,  lyinff  upon  the  ipround.  All 
were  ftst  adeep.  Harper  and  Jus  compaiuoDS  each  erept  sikditly  up,  .with 
their  ropes  in  their  hands,  roan  to  man ;  and  each,  standing  in  a  poatioo  to 
grasp  his  adyersaiy,  waited  Ibr  the  word  to  be  given  by  their  leader.  The 
colonel  jogged  his  Indian,  and,  as  he  was  waking,  said  to  him,  **  Comny  U  a 
time  for  men  of  fritfinest  to  he  on  their  wcy^  This  was  the  watchword ;  and 
no  sooner  was  it  pronounced,  than  each  Indian  felt  the  warm  grasp  of  his 
foe.  The  struggle  was  desperate,  though  short,  and  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  every  one  of  the  party.  When  it  was  sufficiently  light  to  distinguish 
coumenances,  Peier,  observing  Colonel  Harper^  said,  ^  Ha !  CoUmd  Hwrper  ! 
J^Tow  I  know  you !  Jfhy  did  I  not  know  youyetierday  ?  "  The  colonel  observed, 
*^Some  wdiof  in  war,  Pder."*  To  which  Peter  replied,  ^'M!  me  fnd  em 
90  now.  These  captives  were  marched  to  Albany,  and  delivered  14)  to 
the  commanding  officer.  By  this  capital  esqploit  no  doubt  many  lives  wave 
aayed.* 

As  has  been  noted,  Red-jatAet  died  at  his  residence  near  Buffido,  on  the 
90th  of  January,  1830,  aged  about  80  years.  In  1833,  a  grandson  of  his  was 
chosen  chief  of  the  Senecas. 

The  famous  Seneca  chief,  called  the  FABMJSatS-BROTHER,  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  accounts  of  Red-jaeket    His  native  name  was  Ho  na-ya-ww. 

In  1792,  Farmerb-brothxr  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  among  those 
who  attended  the  burial  of  Mr.  Peter  JaqaetU,  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  28  March,  of  that  year:  <<  On  Mondav  last,  the 
chieft  and  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  assembled  at  the  state-house,  and 
were  welcomed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  an  address  deUrered  by  the 

Svemor.  Three  of  the  chiefr  made  a  general  acknowledgment  fbr  the  oor« 
d  reception  which  they  had  experienced,  but  po8Q[Kuied  their  fbrmal  answer 
until  another  opportunity.  The  room  in  which  they  assembled  was  mentioned 
as  the  ancient  council«chamber,  in  which  their  anoestars  and  ours  bad  often 
met  to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship ;  and  this  circumstance,  toj^ther  with 
the  presence  of  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  city,  had  an  evident  effect 
UDon  the  feelings  of  the  Indiana,  and  seemed  particularly  to  embarrass  the 
elocution  of  the  FarmerB-hraiker^  This  last  clause  does  not  correspond  with 
our  ideas  of  the  mat  chie€ 

Through  his  wmole  life,  /Woiert-frrotfter  seems  to  have  been  a  peacemaker* 
In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  there  was  a  great  council  held  at  Niagara* 
consisting  of  the  chiefs  of  a  great  many  nationS)  dwelling  upon  the  slK>res 
of  the  western  lakes.  At  this  time,  many  long  and  labonons  speeches  were 
made,  some  fbr  and  others  against  the  conduct  of  the  United  Statea  Pcarmr 
etB-brother  shone  conspicuous  at  this  time.  His  speech  was  nearly  three 
hours  long,  and  die  final  determination  of  the  council  was  peace.  We 
know  of  no  speeches  being  preserved  at  this  time,  but  if  there  could  have 
been,  doubtless  much  true  history  might  have  been  collected  from  them. 
He  seems  not  only  to  have  been  esteemed  by  the  Americans,  but  also  by  the 

Engiishat 

Of  Peter  Jaquette,  whom  we  have  several  times  incidentally  meiUaoned, 
we  will  give  some  account  before  proceeding  with  Honavowm.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  sachems  of  the  Oneidas.  This  chief  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, 19  March,  1792.  He  had  been  taken  to  France  by  General  Li/t^ 
ette,  at  the  dose  of  the  revolutioaaiy  war,  where  he  received  an  edaoaaooi 
BIr.  Jaquette,  having  died  on  Monday,  was  interred  on  the  following  Wednes** 
day.  <<His  funer^  was  attended  from  Odeif'9  hotel  to  the  Presbvtoriaa 
boiying-ground  in  Mulberry-stvset.  The  corpse  was  preceded  by  a  detach* 
ment  of  the  li|^t  infentry  of  the  city,  with  arms  reversed,  drums  muAsdt 
musie  playing  a  solemn  dirge.    The  crnrpee  was  IbUowed  fay  MX^f  Hie 

•  Aanli  of  Tryoo  Co.  8to.  N.  York,  18. 
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chiefs  as  mourners,  succeeded  by  all  the  warriors:  the  reverend  detgj 
of  all  denominations ;  secretaiy  of  war,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  war  de- 
partment ;  officers  of  the  federal  army,  and  of  the  militia ;  and  a  number  of 
citizens."* 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  speeches  of  Jbrmerr-fifv<&er  was  delivered 
in  a  council  at  Genesee  Riyer,  in  1796,  and  after  being  interpreted,  was 
siened  by  the  chieft  present,  and  sent  to  the  legislature  of  New  York.  It 
follows : — 

^  BrMerij  as  you  are  once  more  assembled  in  council  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  honor  to  yourselves  and  justice  to  your  country,  we,  your  brothers, 
the  sachems,  chiefe  and  warriors  of  the  Beneca  nation,  request  you  to  open 
your  ears  and  give  attention  to  our  voice  and  wishes. — You  will  recollect  the 
late  contest  between  you  and  your  father,  the  great  king  of  England.  This 
contest  tlunew  the  inhabitants  of  this  whole  island  into  a  great  tumult  and 
commotion,  like  a  raging  whirlwind  which  tears  up  the  trees,  and  tosses  to 
and  fro  the  leaves,  so  that  no  one  knows  fix)m  whence  they  come,  or  where 
they  will  falL — ^This  whirlwind  was  so  directed  by  the  Great  Spirit  above,  as 
to  throw  into  our  arms  two  of  your  infimt  children,  Jasper  Parrish  and  HaraHo 
Jime$.\  We  adopted  them  into  our  families,  and  made  them  our  children. 
We  loved  them  and  nourished  them.  They  lived  vrith  us  many  years,  jft 
2eng(A  Gut  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  the  toMHunndj  and  U  was  ML  A  clear  and  un- 
interrupted sky  appeared.  The  path  of  peace  was  opened,  and  the  chain  of 
fHendsnip  was  once  more  made  bright  Then  these  our  adopted  children 
1^  us,  to  seek  their  relations ;  we  wished  them  to  remain  among  us,  and 
promised,  if  they  would  return  and  live  in  our  country,  to  give  each  of  them 
a  seat  of  land  for  them  and  their  children  to  sit  down  upon. — ^They  have  re- 
turned, and  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  serviceable  to  us  as  interpret- 
ers. We  still  feel  our  hearts  beat  with  affection  for  them,  and  now  wim  to 
fulfil  the  promise  we  made  them,  and  reward  them  for  their  servicea  We 
have,  therefore,  made  up  our  minds  to  ffive  them  a  seat  of  two  sauare  miles 
of  land,  lyinp;  on  the  outlets  of  Lake  Ijie,  about  three  miles  below  Black- 
rock,  beginnmg  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  known  by  the  name  of  Scougtiqumf' 
descreek^  running  one  mile  from  the  River  Niagara  up  said  creeK,  tbence 
northerly  as  the  river  runs  two  miles,  thence  westerly  one  mile  to  the  river, 
thence  up  the  river  as  the  river  runs,  two  miles,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  so 
as  to  contain  two  square  miles. — ^We  have  now  maae  known  to  you  our 
minds.  We  expect  and  earnestly  request  that  you  will  permit  our  friends 
to  receive  this  our  gift,  and  vrill  make  the  same  sood  to  them,  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  your  nation. — ^Why  shomd  you  hesitate  to  make  our 
minds  easy  with  regard  to  this  our  request  ?  To  you  it  is  but  a  little  thing ; 
and  have  you  not  complied  with  the  request  and  confirmed  the  gifts  of  our 
brothers  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas  and  Cayugas  to  their  interpreters? 
And  shall  we  ask  and  not  be  heard  ?  We  send  you  this  our  speech,  to 
which  we  expect  your  answer  before  the  breaking  up  our  great  council 
fire." 

A  gentleman  |  who  visited  Buffiilo  in  1810,  observes  that  Fannas^nMo' 
was  never  known  to  drink  ardent  spirits,  and  although  then  94  years  old, 
walked  perfectly  upright,  and  was  remarkably  straight  and  well  formed; 
very  grave,  and  answered  his  inquiries  with  great  precision,  but  through  his 
interpreter,  Mr.  Parrish^  before  named.  His  account  of  the  mounds  in  that 
region  will  not  give  satisfaction.  He  told  Dr.  JSSrng  that  they  weis  thrown 
up  against  the  incursions  of  the  French,  and  that  me  implements  found  in 
them  were  taken  firom  them ;  a  great  army  of  French  having  been  overthrown 
and  mostly  cut  ofl^  the  Indians  became  possessed  of  their  acoutrements, 
which,  being  of  no  use  to  them,  were  buried  with  their  owners. 

He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  although  **  eighty  snows  in  years"  when  the 
war  of  181d  began,  yet  he  engaged  m  it,  ahd  fbught  with  the  Americans. 

*  PennsylTania  Gasotta. 
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He  did  not  live  till  its  close,  but  died  at  the  Seneca  village,  just  afler  the 
battle  of  Bridgewater,  and  was  interred  with  pulitary  honors  by  the  fifth 
regiment  of  United  States  infantry.  He  usually  wore  a  medal  presented 
him  by  General  fFasfdngton.  In  the  revolution,  he  fought  successfully 
against  the  Americans,  rerhaps  there  never  flowed  fi-om  the  lips  of  man 
a  more  sublime  metaphor  than  that  made  use  of  by  this  chie(  in  the 
speech  given  above,  when  alluding  to  the  revolutionary  contest  It  is 
worth  repeating :     **  The   Great  Spirit  spoke  ,  to  the  wkiHtnfuL  and  it  was 

This  celebrated  chief  viras  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  French,  in  the  old 
French  war,  as  it  is  termed,  and  ne  once  pointed  out  the  spot  to  a  traveller, 
where,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his  warriors,  he  ambushed  a  guard  that  ac- 
companied the  English  teams,  employed  between  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and 
Fort  Niagara,  which  had  then  recently  surrendered  to  the  English  under 
Sir  WMiam  Johruon.  The  place  of  the  ambush  is  now  called  the  DeviFs 
Hole,  and  is  a  very  noted  place  to  inquisitive  visitors  of  that  romantic  region, 
as  it  is  but  three  and^i  half  miles  below  the  great  Falls,  and  upon  the  Ameri- 
can shore.  It  is  said  of  this  place,  that  ^  the  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
a  more  dismal  lookinff  den.  A  large  ravine,  made  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
perpendicular  bank,  cmrkened  by  the  spreading  branches  of  the  bu-ch  and 
cedar,  which  had  taken  root  below,  and  the  low  murmuring  of  the  rapids  in 
the  chasm,  added  to  the  solemn  thunder  of  the  cataract  itself,  contribute  to 
render  the  scene  truly  awful.  The  English  party  were  not  aware  of  the  dread- 
ful fate  that  awaited  them.  Unconscious  of  dan&er,  the  drivers  were  gayly 
whistling  to  their  dull  ox-teams.  Farmers-bromer  and  his  band,  on  their 
arrival  at  this  spot,  rushed  from  the  thicket  which  had  concealed  them,  and 
commenced  a  horrid  butchery."  So  unexpected  was  the  attack  that  all  pres- 
ence of  mind  forsook  the  English,  and  they  made  little  or  no  reidstance.  The 
guard,  the  teamsters,  the  oxen  and  the  wagons  were  precipitated  down  into 
the  gulf  But  two  of  the  men  escaped ;  a  Mr.  Stedmarij  who  lived  at  Schlos- 
0er,  above  the  falls,  who,  being  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  effected  his  escape ; 
and  onb  of  the  soldiers,  who  was  caught  on  the  projecting  root  of  a  cedar, 
which  sustained  him  until  the  Indians  had  left  the  place.  He  soon  after  got 
to  Fort  Niagara,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  what  had  happened.  The 
small  rivulet  that  runs  into  me  Niagara  through  the  Devil's  Hole,  was,  it  is 
said,  colored  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  on  that  unfortunate  day,  and  it  now 
bears  the  name  of  Bloody-Run. 

Farmen-braiher  fought  against  the  Americans  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
no  inconsiderable  foe;  but  his  acts  were  probably  mostly  in  council,  as  we 
hear  of  no  important  achievements  by  him  in  the  field. 

The  following  remarkable  incident  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  life  of 
this  chief.  In  me  war  of  1812,  a  fugitive  Mohawk  from  the  enemy  had  en- 
deavored to  pass  for  a  Seneca,  and  accordingly  came  among  those  under 
Red-jacket  and  Fannen-hroiher,  The  latter  discovered  him,  and  inmiediately 
appeared  in  his  presence,  and  thus  accosted  him.  ^  J  know  you  toelL  You 
beUmf  to  the  Mohawks,  You  are  a  spy.  Here  is  my  rifle — mj  tomahawk — my 
scatpmsr-knife.  Say,  which  I  shall  use.  I  am  in  haste,^  The  young  Mo- 
hawk knew  there  was  no  reprieve,  nor  time  to  deliberate.  He  chose  the 
rifle.  The  old  chief  ordered  mm  to  lie  down  upon  the  srass,  and  with  one  foot 
upon  his  breast,  he  discharged  his  rifle  into  his  head.* 

The  following  letter  will,  besides  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  Senecas, 
develop  some  omer  interesting  fiicts  in  their  biographical  history. 

^  To  the  Honorable  WiUiam  Etutis,  secretary  at  war. 

''The  sachems  and  chief  warrior^  of  the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians,  under- 
standing you  are  the  person  appointed  by  the  great  council  of  your  nation  to 
manage  and  conduct  the  aflbirs  of  the  several  nations  of  Indians  with  whom 
]^u  are  at  peace  and  on  terms  of  friendship,  come,  at  this  time,  ai 
children  'to  a  father,  to  lay  before  you  the  trouble  which  we  have  on  our 
minds. 

•  BucUiu*amf4  MitctUmia,  i.  33, 34. 
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"Brother,  we  do  not  think  it  best  to  multiply  words:  we  will,  tberelore, 
tell  you  what  our  complaint  is. — ^Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say :  Some  yean 
since,  we  held  a  treaty  at  Bi'gtree,  near  die  Genesee  River.  This  trea^  was 
called  by  our  great  father,  the  president  of  the  United  States.  He  sent  an 
agent,  Ck)l.  Wadsworthy  to  attend  this  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  us  in 
the  business,  and  seeing  that  we  had  justice  done  us.  At  this  treaty,  we  mAd 
to  ItDberi  Morris  the  greatest  part  of  our  country ;  the  sum  he  gave  us  was 
100,000  dollars.  The  commissioners  who  were  appointed  on  your  part, 
advised  us  to  place  this  money  in  the  hands  of  our  great  &ther,  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  He  told  us  our  fiither  loved  his  red  children,  and 
would  take  care  of  our  money,  and  plant  it  in  a  field  where  it  would  bear 
seed  forever,  as  long  as  trees  grow,  or  waters  run.  Our  money  has  hereto- 
fore been  of  great  service  to  us ;  it  has  helped  us  .to  support  our  old  people, 
and  our  women  and  children ;  but  we  are  told  the  field  where  our  money  was 

Elan  ted  is  become  barren. — Brother,  we  do  not  understand  your  way  of  doing 
usiness.  This  thing  is  very  heavy  on  our  minds.  We  mean  to  hold  our 
white  brethren  of  the  United  States  bv  the  hand ;  but  this  weight  lies  heavy ; 
we  hope  you  will  remove  it — We  have  heard  of  the  bad  conduct  of  our 
brothers  towards  the  setting  sun.  We  are  sorry  for  what  thev  have  done ; 
but  you  must  not  blame  us ;  we  have  had  no  hand  in  this  bad  business. 
T^ey  have  had  bad  people  among  them.  It  is  your  enemies  have  done  this. 
— We  have  persuaded  our  agent  to  take  this  talk  to  your  great  counciL  He 
knows  our  situations,  and  will  speak  our  minds. 

[Subscribed  with  the  marks  of] 
Farmer's  Brother,  [Honoofounu^  ,    Wheelbarrow, 
Little  Billy,  [Gishkaka^  Jack-berrt, 

YouivG  Kivoy  [Kovingqwiaiak^  Twenty  Canoes,  [CgctomtcaateJ 

Pollard,  [KmunaofMcmd^  Big-kettle,  [Segsetoa  ?] 

^  Chief- warrior,  [XrutiudUA^UHi,]  Half-town,  \Mwnst^ 

TwO-OUNS,  KEYANI>SAin>E, 

John  Sky,  Captain-cold, 

Parrot-nose,  \Soocoowa^  E9<^  Blinkney, 

John  Pierce,  \TtBka»f^  Caft.  Johnson,  [ToItrmaAa.] 
Strong,  [JEo^ufto,]  ' 

<*  N.  R  The  forecoing  speech  was  delivered  in  council  by  Fanntrt'BrdSkary 
at  BuflSdo  Creek,  10  Dc^  1611,  and  subscribed  to  in  my  presence  by  the 
chiefs  whose  names  are  annexed. 

E&ASTUS  GRAJreKB." 

Eight  thousand  dollars  *  was  appropriated  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the 
above. 

LMe-biUyy  or  GtMaka,  is  the  same  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  piece 
dine  chapter,  and  called  by  Washington,  Juskakakcu 

lowig-ldngy  the  third  signer  of  the  above  talk,  was  engaged  in  fitting 
for  the  Americans  in  the  last  war  with  England,  and  by  an  act  of  congress 
was  to  be  paid  yearly,  in  quarterly  payments,  200  dollars,  during  life,  llie 
act  states  tnat  it  was  "  a  compensation  for  the  brave  and  meritorious  servioes 
which  he  rendered "  in  that  war,  ^  and  as  a  provision  for  the  wound  and 
disability  which  he  received  in  the  performance  of  those  services."  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  1816. 

Of  PoUard,  or  Captain  PoUard,  we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  say 
more. 

Jaek-beny  was  sometimes  interpreter  for  Red-jadut 

Haif-iovm  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  afi&irs  of  the  Senecaa,  but  as  he 
is  generally  mentioned,  in  our  documents,  in  connection  with  Com^pkad,  er 
Com-^pianier,  and  Big-tree,  we  had  designed  to  speak  of  the  three  collecdvdy. 

We  find  among  the  acts  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  of  I79I9  one  ^  nr 


*'  *'  To  lieu  of  the  dividend  on  the  bank  shares,  held  by  the  president  of  the  IT.  Slatat,  ii 
trast  for  the  Seneca  nation,  in  the  bank  of  the  U.  Stales." 
i  Or  KUmdogewa,  KdueHthoghke,  dtc. 
I  Semonft  Itonoir,  before  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soe.  pafe  90.    Also  Aaer. 
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f^maHang  800  doliatv  to  Cbm-^ilanfo',  J3a{^^4ot0n  and  Big'tne,  Seneca  chiefly 
m  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation."  At  this  time  much  was  apprehended  fronl 
an  Indian  war.  Settlers  were  intruding  themaelves  upon  their  country,  and 
all  experience  has  shovm  that  whenever  the  whites  have  gone  among  them, 
troubles  were  sure  to  follow.  Every  movement  of  the  Indians  was  looked 
upon  with  jealousy  by  them  at  this  period.  HatfAmen  was  the  ^white 
man's  friend^"  and  communicated  to  the  carrisons  ur  his  country  every  sus- 
picious movement  of  tribes  of  whom  doubts  were  entertained.  It  is  evident 
that  hostile  bands,  for  a  long  time,  hovered  about  the  post  at  Venanffo,  and^ 
but  for  the  vigilance  of  Huf-town,  and  other  friendly  chiefs,  it  would  have 
been  cut  ofC  In  April  this  vear,  (1791,)  Com-^ilaitt  and  Half-toufn  had  up- 
wards of  100  warriors  in  and. about  the  garrison,  and  kept  runners  out  con- 
tinually, **  being  determined  to  protect  it  at  all  events."  Their  spies  made 
frequent  discoveries  of  war  parties.  On  the  13  August,  1791,  Half-Unon  and 
^euMamuf  gave  information  at  Fort  Franklin,  that  a  sloop  full  of  Indiana 
had  been  seen  cm  Lake  Erie,  sailing  for  Presque  Isle ;  and  their  object  way 
supposed  to  be  Fort  Franklin ;  but  the  conjecture  proved  groundless. 

The  Indian  name  of  Ha{f-toum  was  Mdovi.  We  hear  of  him  at  Fort 
Harmer,  in  1789,  where,  with  33  others,  he  executed  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States*  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  latter  were  G^ieral  Jhrikat 
SL  CUar,  (Miver  fFoUutf  Bkkard  ButUr  and  Arikur  Ziee.  Among  the  signers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senecas  were  also  Big4nty  or  EiaindogeuKij  Chm-vhniarf 
or  Gymiiwtia^  besides  several  others  whose  names  are  ^miliar  in  history. 
Big-ine  was  often  called  Great-tree^  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Five 
Nations,  was  Mhorontagowot*  which  also  was  the  name  of  the  Chieida 
nation,  t  Big-tree  was  with  General  WaMngUm  during  the  sunmier  of 
1778,  but  returned  to  the  Indian  nations  in  the  autumn.  He  proceeded  to 
the  Senecas,  and  used  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them  from  fifhting  under 
jBiranf  against  the  Americans.  The  Oneidas  were  friendly  at  this  time,  and 
Big-tret  was  received  among  them  with  hospitality,  in  his  ¥niy,  upon  this 
mission.  Having  staid  longer  than  was  expected  among  the  Senecas,  the 
Oneidas  sent  a  messenger  to  him  to  know  the  reason.  lu  returned*  answer 
that  when  he  arrived  amons  his  nation,  he  found  them  all  in  arms,  and  their 
villages,  Kanadaseaso  and  Jennessee,  crowded  with  warriors  from  remote 
trib^ ;  that  they  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  hearken  to  his  wishes,  but  soon 
learning  by  a  spy  that  the  Americans  were  about  to  invade  their  country,  all 
'flew  to  arms,  and  Big-tree  put  himself  at  .their  head,  **  deUrmxned  to  dmitiH^ 
he  said,  ^  tfte  enemf  vuA  dared  preeume  to  think  of  penetrating  tkeir  cvwnJtra^ 
But  we  do  not  learn  that  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  that  hostile  attituae, 
and  doubtless  returned  soon  afWr. 

CoKiT-PLANTER  was  a  WBTrior  at  BraddBdCB  def^t,  but  whether  a  chief  I  do 
not  learn;  we  will,  however,  according  to  our  design,  give  an  account  of 
that  siffnal  disaster,  in  this  connection.  The  French  having  established 
themselves  upon  the  Ohio,  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  English,  and 
buik  a  fort  upon  it,  as  low  down  as  the  confluence  of  that  river  ivith  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  the  latter  were  determined  to  dispossess  them.  This  was  under- 
taken by  a  force  of  about  2300  men  under  the  command  of  General  Edward 
BraddoeL  With  about  IdOO  of  these  he  proceeded  on  the  expedition,  leaving 
the  rest  to  follow  under  Colonel  Ihmbar.\  Through  nearly  the  whole 
course  of  his  march,  he  was  watched  by  spies  from  Fort  Duquesne,  (die  name 
of  the  French  fort  on  the  Ohio,)  and  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments was  carried  there  by  Indian  runners  with  the  umiost  despatch.  When 
it  was  told  among  the  Indians  that  the  army  was  marching  upon  them  in 
solid  columns,  they  lauj^ed  with  surprise,  and  said,  one  to  another,  <*  Wi^U 
tkoot 'em ditnif  all  onepigeon!^§  and  it  will  always  be  acknowledged  that, 
in  this,  the  Indians  were  not  mistaken. 

The  French,  it  seems,  fbrmed  but  a  small  part  of  llie  feroe  that  detatod 

— ■  ■      ■  I  ■        .  I    ■  ■  .  n 

*  Or  Kumdogewa,  Kaventhoghktf  &.C. 

t  Ben$on*i  Btemotr,  before  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soe.  pace  90.    Also  Amer.  Magaainc 

t  AceoQDt  of  the  Ohio  Defeat,  p.  4, 4*.  BoitoD,  1*^. 

f  WiAgr^*  ChroidcU9, 68, 64. 
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Braddod^s  army ;  the  Indians  planned  and  executed  the  operations  chStBtj 

tiiemselves,  and  their  whole  force  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  400  men;  but 

fiom  the  accounts  of  the  French  themselves,  it  is    evident  there  were 

.    about  600  Indians,  and  not  &r  from  250  French,*  who  marched  out  to  meet 

rfiraddock, 
I     E^ly  in  the  morning  of  the  9  July,  1755,  the  English  arm^  arrived  at  a 
/   fording-nlace  on  the  Monongahela,  at  the  junction  of  the  Yougmogany,  which 
it  pas^  in  fine  order,  and  pursued  its  march  upon  the  southern  marvin  ^ 
the  river,  to  avoid  the  high  and  rugged  ground  on  the  north,  which  they 
would  have  had  to  encounter  upon  the  other  side  of  it  \  WoBhin^tm  often  saia 
afterwards,  ^  that  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  which  h^^ad  ever  beheld  wado 
^e  display  of  the  British  troops  on  this  eventful  m^uzufw."    Tbey^  Were  in 
nill  Qmform,  and  marched  in  tne  most  perfect  order,  abd  dreamed  of  nothing 
but  an  easy  conquest.    About  noon  thev  arrived  at  meir  second  crossing 
place,  which  was  distant  only  10  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne.    It  was  here 
that  the  Indians  and  French  had  intended  to  commence  their  attack;  but 
owing  to  some  delay,  they  did  not  arrive  in  season,  and  therefore  took  a  posi- 
tion mrther  in  advance,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Enclish. 

The  French  were  commanded  by  M.  dt  Beau^'eu,  who  had  for  bis  lieuten- 
ant, M.  IhanoA.  The  place  chosen  for  the  ambush  was  the  best  possible,  and 
the  Indians  never  showed  greater  courage  and  finnness.  It  is  said  by  the 
French,  that  they  were  for  some  time  opposed  to  going  out  to  fight  the 
English,  but  that  afler  several  solicitations  m>m  M.  &aii^eu,  they  consented ; 
but  the  Indian  account  is  as  we  have  before  stated. 

Immediately  on  crossing  the  river  the  army  were  formed  in  three  divisioDs, 
^hich  was  the  order  of  march.  A  plain,  or  kind  of  prairie,  which  the  army 
had  to  cross,  extended  from  the  river  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  its  route 
lay  over  an  ascending  ground,  of  very  gentle  ascent,  covered  with  trees  and 
high  prairie  grass.  At  the  commencement  of  this  elevation  began  a  rayine, 
which,  as  it  extended  up  the  rising  ground,  formed  a  figure  resembling  neariy 
that  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  about  150  yards  in  extent  Into  this  inclosure  two 
divisions  of  the  army  had  passed  when  the  attack  began. 

Notwithstanding  na»hington  had  urged  upon  the  general  the  proprieQr  of 
keeping  out  scoutmg  parties  to  avoid  surprise,  yet  he  would  take  no  adviee, 
and  it  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion,  he  boisterously  replied,  **  that  it  was  high 
times  for  a  young  Buckskin  to  teach  a  British  general  how  to  fight!"  Sueh 
was  his  [contempt  for  scouting  parties,  that  he  accepted  with  cokl  indiflEer- 
ence  the  services  of  George  On^han^  who  had  OTOied  himself  with  100 
Indians  for  the  important  business  of  scouring  the  woods.  The  consequence 
was,  the  Indians,  one  after  another,  left  the  army  in  its  nuurch,  much  to  the 
regret  of  Washington  and  other  provincial  officers,  who  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate their  value. 

When  the  first  division  of  the  army  had  nearly  ascended  the  hill,  as  the 
rising  ground  was  called,  the  Indians  broke  the  silence  of  the  moininff  ifrith 
a  most  appalling  yell,  and  at  the  same  moment  poured  a  most  deadly  fire 
fit)m  their  coverts  upon  the  devoted  column.  The  first  shocks  were  sus- 
tained with  firmness,  and  the  fire  was  returned,  by  which  a  few  Indians  irere 
killed,  and  the  French  commander-in-chie^  M.  de  BtokiQtu^  mortaUy  wounded. 
It  is  said  that  the  Indians  now  began  to  waver,  and  but  for  the  cood  coi^duct 
of  M.  DumaSy  second  in  command,  would  have  fled ;  but  by  his  exeitioiis 
order  was  restored,  and  the  firing,  which  had  not  ceased,  was  redoubled. 

The  advanced  column  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Oagtj  nnce 
so  well  known  jaa  goyemor  of  Afassaehusetts,  in  177^./  This  column  ^was 
about  100  vardsln  advance  of  the  second,  which'  liad  just  begun  to  ascend 
the  hill  when  the  attack  began,  and  the  main  body,  under  the  general  in 
perAon,  was  but  a  few  rods  in  the  rear  of  this,  and  on  hearing  the  firing  he 
pressed  forward  to  support  the  engaged  party. 

Meanwhile  the  extensive  line  of  Indians  upon  the  right  flank  made  an 
onset  fit>m  their  section  of  the  ravine,  and  from  their  superior  numbers^  the 
■hock  could  not  be  withstood,  and  the  column  was  unmediately  broken,  and 

*  Bparkt't  Washington^  ii.  46&-.76.  t  lb.  e.  1. 469. 
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begsn  to  retreat  in  disorder  down  the  hill— confUsion  and  dism^  easoed — 
no  exertions  of  the  offioers  could  prevent  the  panic  from  spreading  among 
the  regular  troops,  and  the  fight  was  aflerwards  continued  in  the  utmost  irreg- 
ularity. Imboldened  by  the  confbsion  of  the  English,  the  Indians  now 
nudied  upon  them  with  their  tomahawks,  which,  after  near  two  hours,  ter- 
minated the  battle,  and  the  field  was  left  in  their  possession.  Not  only  the 
field  of  battle,  but  all  the  killed  and  manv  of  the  wounded,  all  the  artillery, 
(eleven  pieces  of  cannon,]  all  the  general's  baggage,  and  even  private  papers, 
and  all  the  ammunition  and  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  / 

^  All  but  the  Virj^inians  fought  for  some  time  in  the  most  wretched  confii-    j 
sion ;  but  the  omcers  were  moumfiilly  sacrificed — sometimes  charging  the    : 
enemy  in  a  body  by  themselves,  hoping  by  their  example  to  draw  out  their 
men  in  a  manner  to  repel  their  adversaries ;  but  all  to  no  purpose :  and  it  is 
not  doubted  but  that  the  confused  multitude  of  regulars  killed  many  of  their 
oompaniota^  as  they  often  fired  fifty  or  a  hunted  in  a  huddle  together, 
seemingly  for  no  other  object  but  to  get  rid  of  their  ammunition.    The  Vir- 
ginians fought  in  the  Indian  manner,  behind  trees  and  coverts ;  and  it  was   ' 
owing  to  their  good  conduct  that  any  of  the  wretched  army  escaped. 

After  having  ioYe  horses  shot  under  him.  General  Braddoek  received  a   * 
wound  in  his  lungs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  ISth  of  July,  4  days  after  the  / 
battle,  at  Fort  Cumberland,  whither  he  had  arrived  with  a  part  of  his  shat-  ' 
tered  armv.     ffasMnfton  had  been  8uf!ering,  for  some  time  before  arriving 
at  the  fatal  battle-field,  from  a  fever;  and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  hiS' 
mother,  dated  July  18th,  he  thus  speaks  of  hhnself :— <^  The  Virginia  troops, 
snowed  a  good  deal  of  bravery,  and  were  nearlyall  killed ;  for  I  believe,  out  v 
of  three  companies  that  were  there,  scarcely  90  men  are  left  alive.    Cap-  i 
Cain  Pewrounyf  and  all  his  officers  down  to  a  corporal,  were  killecL    Captam  \ 
JPbJson  had  nearly  as  hard  a  fate,  for  only  one  of  his  were  left    In  short,  the  I 
dastardly  behavior  of  those -they  call  regulars  exposed  all  others,  that  were  ', 
inclined  to  do  their  duQ^,  to  almost  certam  deadi,  and  at  last,  in  despite  of    • 
all  the  efibrts  of  the  omcers  to  the  contrary,  they  ran,  as  sheep  pursued  by] 
dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rally  them.''    **  Sir  Peter  HaUut  was  killedf 
in  the  field,  where  died  many  othel'  brave  officers.    I  luckily  escaped  with/ 
out  a  wound,  though  I  had  4  bullets  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot 
under  me.    Captams  Onne  and  Jlfomv,  two  of  the  aidsnde-camp,  were  wound-    ^ 
ed  eariy  in  the  engagement,  which  rendered  the  duty  harder  upon  me.  as  I 
was  the  only  person  then  left  to  distribute  the  general's  orders,  which  1  was 
scarcely  able  to  do,  as  I  was  not  half  recovers  from  a  violent  illness,  that 
had  confined  me  to  my  bed  and  wiuron  fbr  above  10  days.** 

We  know  of  no  battle,  in  which  so  great  a  proportion  of  officers  fell. 
There  were  86  enj^aged  in  it,  and  6^  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  96 
nvere  killed.  Besides  those  aheady  named,  there  were  among  the  wounded 
Colonel  Burhn,  3ir  J(An  St,  CUtirj  Colonel  On?ie,  and  Major  Sparks,  Of  the 
private  soldiers  there  were  killed  and  wounded  714,  half  of  whom  were 
killed,  or  fell  ioto  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  suffered  a  cruel  death  after- 
wards. Mr.  John  Fiddj  then  a  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Charies  Lewis,  two  die- 
tinffuished  officers  afterwards,  escaped  the  carnage  of  Braddod^s  field  to 
fidl  in  a  more  fortonate  place.  They  were  colonds  under  General  Andrew 
Lewis,  and  were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  as  will  be  found  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Logan, 

In  the  vear  1790,  Big-free,  Com^plani  and  Haif-tawn  appeared  at  Philadel- 
phia, and,  by  their  interpreter,  communicated  to  Presioent  WiuMnglon  as 
follows : — 

^  Father :  The  voice  of  the  Seneca  nations  speaks  to  you ;  the  great  coun- 
sellor, in  whose  heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  thirteen  fres  [1317.  S.]  have 
placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  bo  very  small  in  your  ears,  and  we,  therefore, 
entreat  you  to  hearken  with  attention;  for  we  are  Me  to  speak  of  things 
which  are  to  us  very  great 

^  When  your  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  ciJled  you 
the  town  destroyer ;  to  this  day^  when  your  name  is  heard,  onr  women  look 
behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children  cling  dose  to  the  necks  of  their 
mothen.* 
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'^  When  our  chiefs  returned  firom  Fort  Stan  wix,  and  laid  before  our  coun- 
cil what  had  been  done  there,  our  nation  was  surprised  to  hear  how  great  a 
country  you  had  compelled  them  to  give  up  to  you,  without  your  paying  to 
us  any  thing  for  It  Every  one  said,  that  your  hearts  were  yet  swelled  with 
resentment  affainst  us  for  what  had  happened  during  the  war,  but  that  one 
day  you  would  consider  it  with  more  kindness.  We  asked  each  other^  Whai 
hoDewedoneto  duen^  tuck  Hvare  choituemerUf 

^Father:  when  you  kindled  your  13  fires  separately,  the  wise  men  aaseoi' 
bled  at  them  told  us  that  you  were  all  brothers ;  the  children  of  one  creat 
father,  who  regarded  the  red  people  as  his  children.  They  called  us 
brothers,  and  invited  us  to  his  protection.  They  told  us  that  he  readed 
beyond  the  great  water  where  me  sun  first  rises ;  and  that  he  was  a  king 
whose  power  no  people  could  resist,  and  that  his  ffoodness  was  as  bright  as 
the  sun.  What  tney  said  went  to  our  hearts.  We  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  promised  to  obey  him.  What  the  Seneca  nation  promiBes,9they  &ith- 
fully  perform.  When  you  refused  obedience  to  that  King,  he  comnoanded 
us  to  assist  his  beloved  men  in  making  you  sober.  In  obeying  him,  we  did 
no  more  than  yourselves  had  led  us  to  promise."  "^  We  were  deceived ;  but 
your  people  teaching  us  to  confide  in  that  king,  had  helped  todec^ve  us; 
and  we  now  appeal  to  your  breast.    Js  all  the  Home  wars  ? 

^^FaJQiir:  when  we  saw  that  we  had  been  deceived,  and  heard  the  invita- 
tion which  you  gave  us  to  draw  near  to  the  fire  you  had  kindled,  and  talk 
with  you  concerning  peace,  we  made  haste  towards  it  You  told  us  you 
could  crush  us  to  nothing ;  and  you  demanded  firom  us  a  great  country,  as 
the  price  of  that  peace  which  you  had  ofiered  to  us :  as  ^  our  want  ^ 
rirengih  had  degtroyed  our  rights.  Our  chiefs  had  felt  your  power,  and  were 
unable  to  contend  asainst  you,  and  they  therefore  gave  up  that  countiy. 
What  ttey  agreed  to  nas  bound  our  nation,  but  yoiur  anger  against  us  must 
by  this  time  be  cooled,  and  although  our  strength  is  not  incrrased,  nor  your 
power  become  less,  we  ask  you  to  consider  calmly — Were  (he  terms  diAfded 
to  us  by  your  commissioners  reasonable  andjusl  f  " 

They  also  remind  the  president  of  the  solemn  promise  of  the  oommisnon- 
ers,  that  they  should  be  secured  in  the  -peaceable  possession  of  what  was 
left  to  them,  and  then  ask,  *^Does  (Ms  promise  hind  youT*  And  that  no 
sooner  yraa  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  concluded,  than  commissioners  from 
Pennsylvania  came  to  purchase  of  them  what  was  included  within  the  lines 
of  their  state.  These  they  informed  that  they  did  not  wish  to  sell,  but  being 
further  urged^  consented  to  sell  a  part  But  the  commissioners  said  that  **  they 
must  have  the  whole ; "  for  it  was  already  ceded  to  them  by  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  peace  following  the  revoluuon  *,  but  still,  as  their  ancestors  had 
always  paid  the  Indians  for  land,  they  were  willing  to  pay  them  for  it  Being 
not  able  to  contend,  the  land  was  sold.  Soon  af&r  this,  they  empowered  a 
person  to  let  out  part  of  their  land,  who  said  conffress  had  sent  him  for  the 
purpose,  but  who,  it  seems,  firaudulently  procured  a  deed  instead  of  a  power 
to  lease ;  for  there  soon  came  another  person  claiming  all  their  country  north- 
ward of  die  line  of  Penimlvania,  saying  that  he  purchased  it  of  the  other, 
and  for  which  he  had  paid  20,000  dollars  to  him  and  20,000  more  to  the 
United  States.  He  now  demanded  the  land,  and,  on  beins  refused,  threaten- 
ed immediate  war.  Ki^owing  their  weak  situation,  they  held  a  council,  and 
took  the  advice  of  a  white  man,  whom  they  took  to  be  their  fiiend,  but  who, 
as  it  proved,  had  plotted  with  the  other,  and  was  to  receive  some  of  the 
land  tor  his  agency.  He,  therefore,  told  them  they  must  comply.  **  Astonish- 
ed at  what  we  heard  from  every  Quarter,"  they  say,  '^  with  hearts  aching  with 
compassion  for  our  women  and  children,  we  were  thus  compelled  to  give  up 
all  our  country  north  of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  east  of  the  Genesee 
River,  up  to  the  great  forks,  and  east  of  a  south  line  drawn  up  from  that 
fork  to  the  line  of  Pennsylvania."  For  this  he  agreed  to  give  them  10,000 
dollars  down,  and  1000  dollars  a  year  forever.  Instead  of  tlmt,  he  jpaid  them 
2500  dollars,  and  some  time  affer  offered  500  dollars  more,  insisting  that 
that  was  all  he  owed  them,  which  he  allowed  to  be  yearly.    They  add, 

** Father:  you  have  said  that  we  were  in  your  hand,  and  that  by  closing  it 
you  could  crush  us  to  nothing.    Are  you  determined  to  crush  us?  If  you 
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are,  teD  us  w ;  that  those  of  our  nation  who  have  become  jour  children,  and 
have  determined  to  die  so,  may  know  what  to  do.  In  this  case,  one  chief 
has  said  he  would  ask  you  to  put  him  out  of  his  pain.    Another,  who  will 


not  think  of  dving  by  the  hand  of  his  &ther,  or  his  brother,  has  said  he  will 
retire  to  the  Chataugnque,  eat  of  the  fttal  root,  and  sleep  with  his  fathers  in 
peace.** 

'^  All  the  land  we  have  been  speaking  of  belonged  to  the  Six  Nations.  No  part 
of  it  ever  belonged  to  the  kinff  of  Eli^land,  and  he  could  not  g^ve  it  to  you.^ 

^  Hear  us  once  more.  At  Fort  Stanwiz  we  agreed  to  deliver  up  those  of 
our  people  who  should  do  you  any  wrong,  and  that  you  might  tiy  them  and 
punish  them  according  to  your  law.  We  delivered  up  two  men  accordinglv. 
But  instead  of  trying  them  according  to  your  law,  the  lowest  of  your  people 
took  them  from  your  magistrate,  and  put  them  immediately  to  death.  It  is 
just  to  punish  the  murder  with  death  ;  but  the  Senecas  will  not  deliver  up 
Uieir  people  to  men  who  disregard  the  treaties  of  their  own  nation." 

There  were  many  other  grievances  enumerated,  and  all  in  a  strain  which, 
we  should  think,  would  have  drawn  forUi  immediate  relief  In  his  answer, 
President  fFatkmflon  said  all,  perhaps,  which  could  be  said  in  his  situation ; 
and  his  fpxtd  feelmgs  are  manifest  throughout :  still  there  is  something  like 
evasion  m  answering  some  of  their  grievances,  and  an  omission  of  notice  to 
others.  His  answer,  neverthel^s,  eave  them  much  encouragement  He 
assured  them  that  the  lands  obtainedfrom  them  by  fraud  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  government,  and  that  the  whole  transaction  was  declared  null  and 
void ;  and  that  the  persons  who  murdered  their  people  should  be  dealt  with 
as  thouffh  they  had  murdered  white  men,  and  that  all  possible  means  would 
be  used  f<Mr  their  apprehension,  and  rewajrds  should  continue  to  be  offered  to 
efiectiL  But  we  have  not  learned  that  they  were  ever  apprehended  The  land 
conveyed  by  treaQ^,  the  pmsident  informed  them,  he  had  no  authority  to  con- 
eem  with,  as  that  act  wasoefore  his  administration. 

The  above  speech,  although  appearing  to  be  a  joint  production,  is  believed 
to  have  been  dictated  bj  Ccm-fianUr,  It,  however,  was  no  doubt  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  those  of  himself,  Hd/'town  and  Big- 
iree.  Of  this  last-named  chief  we  will  here  speak  as  follows: — ^In  1791,  an  act 
passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  *<to  empower  the  governor  to  grant  a 
patent  to  Bv-free,  a  Seneca  chief^  for  a  certain  island  in  the  Alleghany 
Kiver."  Heuunented  the  disaster  of  iSt  Clan^B  army,  and  was  heard  to  say 
afterwaids,  that  he  would  have  two  accdps  for  Gonaxd  Bi^fer'f ,  who  fell  and  was 
scalped  in  that  fight  John  Deckard,  another  Seneca  chief^  repeated  the  same 
words.  Being  on  a  mission  to  PhUadelohia,  in  April,  1792,  he  was  taken 
aick  at  his  loc^ngs,  and  died  after  about  20  hours'  illness.  Three  davs  after, 
being  Sunday,  the  22d,  he  was  buried  with  all  requisite  attention.  The  river 
Big-iru  was  probably  named  fix>m  the  circumstance  of  this  chief  having 
lived  upon  it  His  name  still  exists  amonff  some  of  his  descendants,  or 
others  of  his  tribe,  as  we  have  seen  it  subscribed  to  several  instruments 
within  a  fow  years.    To  return  to  Com-plarUer. 

His  Indian  name,  as  we  have  before  noted,  was  (Syantwaiaj  and  niost  of 
our  Imowledffe  conceminff  him  is  derived  fitnn  himself  and  is  contained  in 
a  letter  sent  from  him  to  me  governor  of  Pennsylvania ;  and,  although  writ- 
ten by  an  interpreter,  is  believed  to  be  the  real  production  of  Corn-planter. 
It  was  dated  <<  Alleffhany  River,  2d  mo.  2d,  1822,"  and  is  as  follows  :— 

*^  I  feel  it  my  mity  to  send  a  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  at 
this  time,  and  inform  him  the  place  where  I  was  from — ^which  was  at  Cone- 
waiigus,*  on  the  Genesee  River. 

"■  w  hen  I  was  a  child,  I  played  with  the  butterfly,  the  grasshopper  and  the 
frogs ;  and  as  I  grew  up,  I  began  to  pav  some  attention  and  play  with  the 
Indian  boys  in  the  neignborhM>d,  and  tney  took  notice  of  my  skin  being  a 
difterent  color  finom  theirs,  and  spoke  about  it  I  inquired  of  my  mother  the 
cause,  and  she  told  me  that  my  ftither  was  a  residenter  in  Albany.f    I  still 


*  This  was  the  Iroqaois  term  to  designate  a  place  of  Christian  Indians }  hence  many 
plaees  bear  it.    It  is  the  same  as  Caugfinewag€u 
f  It  IS  said  (Amer.  Reg.  ii.  tS8)  that  he  was  an  Irishman. 
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Mt  my  victuaUi  out  of  a  bark  dish.  I  grew  up  to  be  a  young  man,  and  mar- 
ried me  a  wife,  and  I  had  no  kettle  or  guiL  1  then  knew  Where  my  &tber 
lived,  and  went  to  see  him,  and  found  he  was  a  white  man,  and  apoke  the 
"Emgiieh  language.  He  gave  me  victuala  whilst  I  was  at  his  hotise,  but  when 
I  started  to  return  home,  he  gave  me  no  provision  to  eat  on  the  way.  He 
gave  me  neither  kettle  nor  gun,  neither  did  he  tell  me  that  die  United  Btatea 
werje  about  to  rebel  against  the  government  of  England. 

*^  I  will  now  tell  you,  brothers,  who  are  in  seecion  of  the  lemlature  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  die  Great  Spirit  has  made  known  to  me  that  I  have  been 
wicked ;  and  the  cause  thereof  was  the  revolutionary  war  in  America.  The 
cause  of  Indians  having  been  led  into  sin,  at  that  time,  was  that  many  of 
them  were  in  the  practice  of  drinking  and  getting  intoxicaied.  Great 
Britain  requested  us  to  join  with  them  in  uie  conmct  against  the  Americans, 
and  promised  the  Indians  land  and  liquor.  I  m^lf  was  oppoaed  to  joining 
in  the  conjQiet,  aa  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  difficulty  that  existed  between 
the  two  parties.  I  have  now  informed  you  kow  it  happened  that  the  Indians 
took  a  part  in  the  revolution,  and  will  relate  to  vou  some  circumstances  that 
occurred  after  the  close  of  the  war.  General  Ptiinam,  who  was  then  at 
Philadelphia,  told  me  there  was  to  be  a  council  at  Fort  Stanwiz;  and  the 
Indians  requested  me  to  attend  on'  bdtolf  6f  the  Six  Nations ;  whieh  I  did, 
and  there  met  widi  three  commissioners,  who  had  be^i  appointed  to  hold  the 
council  They  told  me  they  would  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  I  requested  them  to  do  minutely.  They  then  said  that  it  bad 
originated  on  account  of  the  heavy  taxes  that  had  been  imposed  ujMk  them 
by  the  British  government,  which  had  been  ibr  fifty  vears  increasing  upon 
them;  that  the  Americans  had  grown  weary  thereof  and  reftised  to  pay, 
which  aflh)nted  the  kinp;.  There  had  likewise  a  difficulty  taken  place  about 
some  tea,  which  they  wished  me  not  to  use,  as  it  had  been  one  of  the  causes 
that  man^  people  had  lost  their  lives.  And  the  British  government  now 
being  afironted,  the  war  commenced,  and  the  cannons  beoan  to  roar  in  our 
country.  General  Putnam  then  told  me,  at  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
that,  by  the  late  war,  the  Americans  had  gained  two  olijects:  they  had 
established  themselves  an  independent  nation,  and  had  obtained  some  land 
to  live  upon :  the  division  line  of  which,  ft^m  Great  Brit^m,  nm  through 
the  lakes.  I  then  spoke,  and  said  tbat  I  wanted  some  land  for  the  Indians  to 
live  on,  and  General  Putnam  said  that  it  should  be  granted,  and  I  should  have 
land  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  ^e  Indians.  General  Putnam  then  en- 
couraged me  to  use  mv  endeavors  to  pacify  the  Indians  generally ;  and,  as 
he  considered  it  an  arduous  task  to  perform,  wished  to  know  what  I  wanted 
for  pav  therefor.  I  replied  to  him,  that  I  would  use  my  endeavors  to  do  as 
he  had  requested,  with  the  Indians,  and  for  pay  Aereo^  I  would  take  land. 
I  told  him  tiot  to  pay  me  money  or  dir  goods,  but  land.  And  for  having 
attended  thereto,  I  received  the  tract  of  land  on  which  I  now  live,  which  was 
presented  to  me  by  Governor  Jl^flin.  I  told  General  Putnam  that  I  wished 
the  Indians  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  deer  and  wild  game,  which 
he  assented  to.  I  also  wished  the  Indies  to  have  the  privilege  of  hunting 
in  the  woods,  and  making  fires,  which  he  likewise  assented  ta 

^  The  treaty  that  was  made  at  the  aforementioned  council,  has  been  broken 
b}r  some  of  the  white  people,  which  I  now  intend  acquainting  the  governor 
with.  Some  white  people  are  not  willing  that  Indians  should  tiunt  any  more, 
whilst  others  are  satisned  therewith;  and  those  white  people  who  reaide 
near  our  reservation,  tell  us  that  the  woods  are  theirs,  and  they  have 
obtained  them  fix>m  the  governor.  The  treaty  has  been  alao  broken 
by  the  white  people  using  their  endeavors  to  destroy  all  the  wolves,  which 
was  not  spoken  about  in  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix,  by  General  PtMimtmj 
but  has  originated  lately. 

**  h  has  l^en  broken  again,  which  is  of  recent  origin.  White  people  wish 
to  get  credit  from  India^  and  do  not  pay  them  honestly,  accoraing  to  their 

Xement  In  another  respect,  it  has  also  been  broken  by  white  people, 
reside  near  my  dwelling ;  for  when  I  plant  melons  and  vines  in  my 
field,  they  take  them  as  their  own.  h  has  been  broken  again  hv  white 
people  using  their  endeavors  to  obtain  our  pine-trees  fi?om  us.    We  hava 
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v«rr  ftw  pfaM-trees  on  our  land,  in  the  state  of  New  York;  apd  wliite  peofJa^ 
andliidiaod  often  get  into  dispute  respecting  them.  There  is.  alsoanreal 
qoatitit^  of  whiriiy  brought  near  our  reservation  by  white  people,  and  theu 
Inittwtft  o%f(nin  it  and  become  drunken.  Another  circumstance  has  taken 
place  which  is  very  trying  to  me,  and  I  wish  the  interfbrence  of  the  governor*. 

"^Tfae  white  people,  who  live  at  Warren,  called  upon  me,  some  time  ago, 
to  pay  taxes  for  my  land ;  which  I  ol^Gted  to,  as  f  had  never  been  caljEid' 
upon  Ibr  that  purpose  before ;  and  havmg  refused  to  pay,  the  white  people 
became  irritated,  called  upon  me  frequency,  and  at  length  brought  four  ffuna 
MrrCh  them  and  seized  our  cattla  I  stiti  refosed  to  pay,  and  was  not  w&ng 
to  let  the  cattle  ga  After  a  time  of  dispute,  they  returned  homeland  I  under- 
stood the  militia  veas  ordered  out  to  enforce  the  eollection  oif  the  tajE.  1 
ivent  to  Warren,  and,  to  avert  the  impendmg  difficulty,  was  obliged  to  rave 
my  note  ibr  the  tax,  ike  amount  of  wnich  was  43  dollars  and  79  cents*  it  is 
iny  desire  that  the  governor  will  exempt  me  iromjpaying  taxes  for  my  land 
to  white  people ;  and  also  cause  that  the  money  I  am  now  obliged  to  pay, 
may  be  reflindeid  to  me,  as  I  am  very  poor.  The  ffovemor  ia  the  person 
who  attends  to  the  ntuotion  of  i^e  people,  and  I  vriw  him  to  send  &  person 
to  Alleghany,  that  I  may  inform  him  of  the  particulars  of  our  situation,  and 
be  be  authorlKed  to  Inatruct  the  white  people  in  what  manner  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  the  Indians. 

**  The  government  has  told  us  that  when  any  difficulties  arose  between  the 
Iki^ans  and  white  peopie,  they  would  atteBd  to  having  them  removed  We 
are  now  in  a  trying  sitaation,  and  I  ^nah  the  governor  to  send  a  person 
audiorlzed  t9  attend  thereto,  the  forepart  of  next  summery  about  the  time 
cbat  grass  has  gvown  big  enough  for  pasture. 

''The  gevenior  ftirmesly  requested  me  to  pay  attention  to  the  Indianek  and 
take  oare  of  ihem.  We  are  now  arnved  at  a  situatien  that  I  believe  In- 
dians camiot  exist,  unksathe  govenior  should  comply  with  my  request,  and 
send  a  person  atkkoriaed  to  treat  between  us  and  the  white,  people,  the 
appvoachlDg  sonmier.    1  have  now  no  more  to  speak."* 

whether  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  acted  at  all,  or,  if  a|t  all,  what 
€»rder  they  took,  upon  this  padietic  appeal,  our  euthor  does  not  state.  But 
that  an  independent  tribe  of  Indians  should  be  taxed  bv  a.  neighboring 
people.  i»  absurd  in  the  extreme;  and  we  hope  we  8<hall  learn  that  not 
only  the  tax  was  remitted,  but  a  remuneration  granted  ibr  the  vexation  and 
dami^ 

Com^kaU  was  veiy  early  distbiguiahed  for  his  wisdom  in  council,  not- 
withstanding he  eonflrmed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  of  1784 ;  ^ye  years 
after,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmer,  he  gave  up  an  immense  tract  of  their 
country,  and  for  which  his  nation  very  much  reproached  him,  and  even 
threatened  his  life.  Himself  and  other  cfaie&  commitied  this  act  fer  the  best 
of  reasons.  The  Six  Nations  havioaff  taken  part  with  England  in  the  revolu- 
tion, when  the  king's  power  fell  in  America,  the  Indian  nations  were  reduced 
to  the  miserable  luternative  of  giving  up  so  much  of  their  country  as  the 
Americans  required,  or  the  whM  of  it  In  179(^  Com'pUmt,  Ha^f-town  and 
Big4ret,  made  a  most  pathetic  appeal  to  eoDgiess  for  an  amehoration  of 
their  condition,  and  a  reconsideration  of  former  treaties,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  passage  occurs  ^— 

**Fhiher:  we  will  not  oeaeeal  from  you  that  the  great  God,  and  not  men, 
has  preserred  ^  Omhplmi  from  the  hands  of  his  owq  nation.  For  thev 
ask  continually,  *<  Where  is  the  land  on  which  oojp  children,  and  their  chil- 
dren after  them,  are  to  lie  down  upon  ?  You  told  us  that  the  line  drawn 
fiom  Pennsylviaua  to  Lake  OlitariQ,  would  mark  it  forever  on  the  east,  and 
the  line  running  fk^m  Beaver  Creek  to  Pennsylvania^  would  mark  it  on  the 
west,  and  we  see  that  it  is  not  so;  for,ifa^  ogae,  and  then  another,  come  and 
talce  it  away  by  order  of  that  people  which  you  teU  us  promised  to  secure  it 
to  us.*  He  is  sUent^  for  he  has  nothing  to  answer.  When  the  sun  goes 
down,  he  opens  his  heart  before  God,  and  earlier  than  the  sun  appear^ 
again  upon  the  hills  he  gives  thanks  for  his  protection  during  the  night 

*  Buchanan^M  Sketches. 
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For  he  feels  that  among  men  become  desperate  by  the  injuries  thej 
it  is  God  only  that  can  preserve  faiim.  He  loves  peace,  and  all  he  had  in 
store  he  has  given  to  those  who  have  been  robbed  by  your  people,  leit 
they  should  plunder  the  innocent  to  repay  themselves.  The  whole  seasoD, 
which  others  have  employed  in  providing  for  their  fimiilies,  he  has  spent  in 
endeavors  to  preserve  peace ;  and  this  moment  his  wife  and  children  aro 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  in  want  of  AkkL" 

In  President  fFiaskingtofi^t  answer,  we  are  gratified  by  his  particular  ootiee 
of  this  chief  He  says,  "The  merits  of  the  Com^^plant^  and  his  friendship 
for  the  United  States,  are  well  knovm  to  me,  and  shall  not  be  forgotten ;  and, 
as  a  mark  of  esteem  of  the  United  States,  I  have  directed  the  secretary  of 
war  to  make  him  a  present  of  two  hundred  andjifty  doUan,  either  in  money 
or  goods,  as  the  Ccm^pUmt  shall  like  best" 

There  was,  in  1789,  a  treaty  held  at  Marietta,  between  the  Indians  and 
Americans,  which  terminated  **  to  the  entire  satisfiiction  of  all  concerned. 
On  this  occasion,  an  elegant  entertainment  vnis  provided.  The  Indian 
chiefs  behaved  with  the  greatest  decorum  throughout  the  day.  After  dinner, 
we  were  served  with  good  wine,  and  Corn-planter,  one  of  die  first  chiefe  of 
the  Five  Nations,  and  a  very  great  warrior,  took  up  his  glass  and  said,  '^  I 
ihank  the  Great  Spirit  for  tld&  opjgortunity  o/*  smMng  ihtpipe  qfJnmdMp  and 
love.  May  we  mant  oiar  own  vines — he  the  faUten  of  our  own  ckUdreiC'Hmd 
nudntam  vum,^  ^  * 

In  1790,  an  act  passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  for  *^  granting  800 
dollars  to  Com^ifaiifer,  Half-town  and  B^iree,  in  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation, 
and  other  purposes  therein  mentioned."  In  Februarv,  1791,  ComrpUmi  was 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  employed  in  an  extremely  hazardous  expedition  to 
undertake  the  pacification  of  the  western  tribes,  that  had  already  shown 
them  ieWes  hosdle.  The  mission  terminated  un&vorably,  firom  insunnoant- 
able  difiiculties.f  There  were  many,  at  this  time,  as  in  all  Indian  wars,  who 
entertained  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  such  Indians  as  pretended  fiiendshi^ 
Corn-plant  did  not  escape  suspicion ;  but,  as  his  after-conduct  showed,  it 
was  entirely  without  foundation.  In  the  midst  of  these  imputations^  a  letter 
written  at  Fort  Franklin  says,  **  I  have  only  to  observe  that  the  Ccm^plad 
has  been  here,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  as  friendly  as  one  of  our  own 
people.  He  has  advised  me  to  take  care ;  *for*  said  he,  ^you  wSl  90on  kapt  a 
chance  to  let  the  world  know  whdher  you  are  a  $oidur  or  not!  When  he  went 
gS,  he  ordered  two  chiefs  and  ten  warriors  to  remain  here,  and  scout  about 
the  garrison,  and  let  me  know  if  the  bad  Indians  should  either  advance 
against  me,  or  any  of  the  frontiers  of  the  United  Statea  He  thinks  the 
people  at  Pittsburgh  should  keep  out  spies  towards  the  salt  licks,  for  ho 
says,  byond  by,  he  thinks,  the  bad  Indians  will  come  from  that  way." 

In  179S,  the  following  advertisement  appeared,  signed  by  Com-piUmU  :  ''My 
people  having  been  charged  with  commitdng  depredations  on  the  frontier 
inhabitants  near  Pittsburgh,  I  hereby  contradict  the  assertion,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly without  foundation,  and  pledge  myself  to  those  inhabitants,  that  they 
may  rest  perfectly  secure  from  any  danger  from  the  Senecas  residing  on  the 
Alleghany  waters,  and  that  my  people  have  been  and  still  are  fiiendiy  to  the 
U.  States." 

About  the  time  Com-pilant  left  his  nation  to  proceed  on  his  mioBion  to  the 
hostile  tribes,  as  three  of  his  people  were  travelling  through  a  settlement 
upon  the  Genesee,  they  stopped  at  a  house  to  light  their  pipes.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  several  men  within,  one  of  whom,  as  the  foremost  Indian  stoop- 
ed down  to  light  his  pipe,  killed  him  with  an  axe.  One  of  the  others  was 
badly  wounded  with  the  same  weapon,  while  escaping  firom  the  house. 
They  were  not  pursued,  and  the  other,  a  boy,  escaped  unhurt.  (The  poor 
wounded  man,  when  nearly  well  of  the  wound,  was  bitten  by  a  snake,  inuch 
caused  his  immediate  death.)  When  Com-pUml  knew  what  had  happenei^ 
he  charged  his  warriors  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  to  seek  revenge,  and 

*  Caret^s  Museam,  v.  415. 

t  "  Causes  of  the  existing  Hostilities/'  &c.  drawn  up  by  the  sec'y  of  war,  Geaeral 
in  1791. 
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iMatdoiil^tosay,  ^JB  if  hard,  tahm  I  and  my  peopU  an  Irying  tonuxke  peace, 
Jhrlht  umU8j  that  we  BhouJLd  receive  euA  reward,  lean  govern  nof  young  men 
and  wmion  betier  (han  the  tkirleen  Jirei  can  theireJ*  How  is  it  tlut  this  man 
should  practise  upon  the  maxims  of  Qmfueiu$y  of  whom  he  never  heard  ? 
LDo  ye  to  othen  ae  ye  would  that  ikey  aihoula  do  wUo  pou;)  and  the  monster  in 
Duman  form,  in  a  gospel  land,  taught  them  from  his  youth,  should  show,  by 
his  actions,  his  utter  contempt  of  them,  and  even  of  Uie  divine  mandate  ? 

In  1816,  the  Reverend  ^Ttnifl^  wJUen,  then  president  of  Alleghany  college, 
in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  visited  the  Seneca  nation.  At  this  time,  Com- 
plant  lived  seven  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Connewango  with  the 
Alleghany,  upon  the  banks  of  the  latter,  *<  on  a  piece  of  first-rate  bottom 
land,  a  little  within  the  limits  of  Pennsvlvania."  Here  was  his  village,* 
which  exhibited  signs  of  industrious  inhabitants.  He  then  owned  1300 
acres  of  land,  600  of  which  comprehended  his  town.  ''It  was  grateful  to 
oodce,"  observes  Mr.  ,^lden,  **  the  present  agricultural  habits  of  the  place, 
from  the  numerous  enclosures  of  buck-wheat,  com  and  oats.  We  also  saw 
a  number  of  oxen,  cows  and  horses ;  and  many  logs  designed  for  the  saw- 
mill and  the  Pittsburgh  market"  Com-plani  had,  for  some  time,  been  very 
much  in  &vor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  hailed  with  joy  such  as  professed 
it.  When  he  was  apprized  of  Mr.  JMeaiCe  arrival,  he  hastened  to  wel- 
come him  to  his  villaja^  and  wait  upon  him.  And  notwithstanding  his  high 
station  as  a  chief;  having  many  men  under  his  command,  he  chose  rather, 
**  in  the  ancient  Datriarchal  style,"  to  serve  his  visitors  himself;  he,  there- 
Ibre,  took  care  or  their  horses,  and  went  into  the  field,  cut  and  brou^t  oats 
for  them. 

The  Western  Missionary  Socie^  had,  in  1815,  at  Comr^gUtnffB  *^  ur^nt 
request,"  established  a  school  at  his  village,  which,  at  this  tune,  promised 
success. 

Ccmr^lani  received  an  annual  annuity  fit)m  the  U.  States  of  250  dollars, 
besides  nis  proportion  of  9000  divided  equally  among  every  member  of  the 
nation. 

Go»'k%dsrlur\DOhnarkon'ne'^Sryy^  commonly  called  the  Prophet,  was  brother 
CO  Comrflant,  and  resided  in  his  village.  He  was  of  little  note,  and  died 
previous  to  181dt  Comrplant,  we  believe,  wa&  when  living,  like  all  other 
unenlightened  neople,  veiy  superstitious.  Not  lonff  since,  he  said  the  Good 
Spirit  had  told  nim  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  whites,  or  even  to 
preserve  any  mementoes  or  relics  they  had  fh>m  time  to  time  given'  him ; 
whereupon,  among  other  thincs,  he  burnt  up  his  belt  and  broke  his  elegant 
sword.  He  often  mentions  his  having  been  at  BraddodCe  defeat  atnry 
Obeale,  his  son,  he  sent  to  be  educated  among  the  whites.  He  became  a 
drunkard  on  returning  to  his  home,  and  is  now  discarded  by  his  father. 
Com^plant  has  other  sons ;  but  he  says  no  more  of  them  shall  be  educated 
among  the  whites,  for  he  says,  **  R  entirely  apoU  Indian^  And  although  he 
countenances  Christianity,  he  does  not  do  it,  it  is  thought,  from  a  belief  of 
it,  but  probably  firom  the  same  motives  as  too  many  whites  do.  % 

The  fbllowinff  story,  M.  Bayard  says,§  was  told  him  by  Camrpkader,  We 
have  often  heara  a  similar  one,  and  as  often  a  new  origin ;  but  never  before 
that  it  originated  with  William  Penn,  However,  as  our  author  observes,  as 
ve  have  more  respect  for  truth  than  great  names,  we  will  relate  it  Penn 
proposed  to  the  Indians  to  sell  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  encompass 
witn  the  hide  of  a  bullock.  They,  supposing  he  meant  only  what  ground* 
would  be  covered  by  it,  when  it  was  spread  out,  and  looking  upon  what 
nvas  o&red  as  a  good  price,  consented  to  the  proposition.  Peim,  like  Didon, 
cut  the  dcin  into  a  line  of  immense  length,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  vend- 
ers, who^  in  silent  indignation,  religiously  observed  their  contract  The 
quantity  of  land  encompassed  by  the  line  is  not  mentioned;  but  more  or 
less,  the  Indians  had  passed  their  word,  and  they  scorned  to  break  it,  even 

*  Fonneriv  called  OhaleUHon.  See  Pa.  Gas.  179S,  and  Bteanbur^t  Jour, 
t  Amer.  Hf^isterfor  1816,  rol.  ii.  S26,  &e. 

J;  Veibal  account  of  £.  T.  FooU,  Eiq.  of  Clutaiiqae  eo.  N.  Y.  who  poMMaei  Biack 
uable  infbmiatioii  upon  matlera  of  this  kind. 
\  VayggedamriitUrimrde9EtaU'ihtU,^9tLyi,nS.fffl, 
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(hough  they  would  have  been  juotified  hf  the  dieootery  of  the  fivoA.  W^ 
do  Dot  Touch  for  the  truth  of  this  matter,  nor  do  w6  believe  WUUam  Penk 
ever  practiaed  a  trick  of  the  kind.  No  doubt  sOine  f)erM>n  did ;  and  periiapa 
Com^^lankr  had  been  told  that  it  was  PiniL 

We  have  now  to  record  the  death  of  the  venerable  Catnrfkad,  He  died 
at  his  residence  on  the  Senecit  reservatioD,  on  the7t&  of  Haroh  ks^  189% 
aged  upwaida  of  100  years. 

Tttmatg^ or  Chadu  ComrfiamUr,  was aparty  to  tiie  treaty  of  Hoseow, 
N.  Y.  in  ]o83b    He  was  probably  a  son  of  Saeentufohkj  or  GyonlwakL 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

TscuMSiH — HU  great  exertums  to  prevent  tke  tohite$irom  overrunning  kis  emmJtry — 
His  ejmedition  on  Hacker's  Creek — Cooperation  of  his  hrotker^tke  Prophet — Biseof 
tke  tUjficuUies  between  Tecumseh  and  Governor  Harrison — ^Pf^  ^f  ^  former  m 
a  council  at  Vincennes — fearful  occurrence  m  that  councU — ^Wihnsmak — Teemmsek 
visited  hy  Oovemor  Harrison  at  kis  camp — Detemunatisn  of  war  tke  resuit «/  tks 
intendew  on  bodk  sides^Characteristic  anecdote  of  tke  eke^^DsterminUj  »  tke 
event  of  war.  to  prevent  bttrkarities^BatHe  of  Tippeemae^BatUe  of  tka  Themes, 
and  diaA  of  Tecusnsek — Description  of  kis  perset^^haporkssA  smMs  tn  kisUfe — 
PuKXESHsiro, /at^er  of  Teeumsehr^ms  destk^BattU  if  MagaMgo—^etimem  ef 
tke  Hkawanee  language — Particular  account  qf  Ellskwatawa,  or  tke  raoFHsr — 
Jiccount  qf  Round-read — Capture  a$ul  massaere  of  General  W\nekester*s  mmuf  at 
the  River  Raisin — ^MTEXRAH,ortAe  CBANEy  commonly  cattisi  Walk-in-tbs-Wateb 
— ^TeyoKiIthokerawen,  or  John  Norton — Logan  the  Skawanee — Black-biu>— 
Massacre  at  Chicago — Wawnahton — Black-thondeb — ONOPATONGA,or  Big-elk 
— Petaleikaro— Metxa.  * 

TECUMSEH,  by  birth  a  Shawanee,  and  brigadier-generB]  in  the  army  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  bom  about  1770,  and,  like  bis  great 
prototype,  PometcBOom,  the  Wampanoag,  seetns  always  to  have  made  his 
aversion  to  civilization  appear  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character ;  and  it  is 
not  presumed  that  he  joiaed  the  British  army,  and  received  the  red  saidi  and 
other  badges  of  office,  because  he  was  fon&  of  imitating  the  Whites ;  but  he 
employed  them,  more  probably,  as  a  means  of  inspiring  his  counttyinen  with 
that  respect  and  veneration  for  himself  which  vnis  so  necessary  in  tfie  Irorfc 
of  expulsion,  which  he  had  undertaken. 

The  first  exploit  in  which  we  find  Tecumseh  engaged  was  upon  a  faraneb 
of  Hacker's  Cfreek,  in  May,  1792.  With  a  small  bmd  of  warnon^  he  came 
upon  the  fkmily  of  John  ffaggtmer^  about  dusk.  They  found  Waggoner 
a  short  distance  fit>m  his  house,  sitting  upon  a  log,  resting  himself  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day.  Tecumseh  directed  his  men  to  capture  the  family,  while 
himaelf  was  engaged  with  Waggoner,  To  make  sure  work,  he  took  deliberate 
aim  at  him  wiUi  his  rifle ;  but  fortunately  he  did  not  even  wound  hinif  though 
the  ball  passed  next  to  his  skin.  Wagoner  threw  himself  off  the  log,  and 
ran  with  all  his  might,  and  Tecumseh  followed.  Having  the  advantage  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ground,  Wcummer  made  good  his  escape.  Mean^ 
while  his  men  succeeded  in  carrving  on  the  family,  some  of  whom  they  bar- 
barously murdered.  Amons  these  were  Mrs.  Mygtmer  and  two  m  her 
children.    Several  of  the  children  remidned  a  long  tune  with  the  Indians. 

This  persevering  and  extraordinary  man  had  made  himself  noted  and  eoD> 
spicuous  in  the  war  which  terminated  by  die  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795. 
He  was  brother  to  that  fhmous  impostor  vVell  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Prophdy  and  seems  to  have  joined  in  his  views  hist  in  season  to  prevent  his 
fiillmg  into  entire  disrepute  among  his  own  fiiUowen.  tfls  prineipid  place 
of  rendezvous  was  near  the  confluence  of  Uie  Tippecanoe  vnth  the  Waba^ 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  latter.  This  tract  or  country  was  none  of  hia, 
but  had  been  possessed  by  his  brother  the  Prophd^  in  1808,  with  a  mddey 
band  of  about  1000  young  Warriors  finm  among  the  Shawanese,  Defa^ 
vinare8,Wyandots,Potowal0nues,OttowBB,iQkkapoo8aDdChliipeway&    tte 
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Miainies  were  veir  much  opposed  to  this  intrusion  into  their  country,  hot 
Were  not  powerful  enough  to  repel  it,  and  many  of  their  chiefs  were  put  to 
death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  fbr  remonstrating  against  their  conduct 
Hie  maladministration  of  the  Prophdj  liowever,  in  a  short  time,  veiy  much 
reduced  his  numbers,  so  that,  in  about  a  vear,  his  followers  consisted  of  but 
about  900,  and  these  in  the  most  miserable  state  of  existence.  Their  habits 
had  been  such  as  to  bring  famine  upon  them ;  and  but  for  the  provisions 
finmished  by  General  Harriaon^  fh>m  Vincennes,  starvation  would  doubtless 
have  ensued.*  At  this  juncture,  Jkcumseh  made  his  appearance  among 
^em ;  and  although  in  the  character  of  a  subordinate  chief,  yet  it  was  known 
that  he  directed  every  thin^  afterwards,  although  in  the  name  of  the  ProphdL 
His  exertions  now  became  immense  to  engage  every  tribe  upon  the  condnent 
In  a  confederacy,  with  the  open  and  avowed  object  of  arresting  llie  progress 
of  the  whitea 

Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  government,  Governor  Harruon  purchased 
of  the  Delawares,  Miamies,  and  Pottowatomies,  a  large  tract  of  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Wabash,  and  extending  up  the  river  60  miles  above  Vin- 
cennes. This  was  in  1809,  about  a  year  after  die  Prophet  settled  with  his  colony 
upon  the  Wabash,  as  before  stated.  Teeumaeh  was  absent  at  this  time,  and 
his  brother,  the  Prophet,  was  not  considered  as  having  any  claim  to  the  coun<* 
trjr,  being  there  without  the  consent  of  the  Miamies.  TeeumBeh  did  not  view 
it  in  this  light,  and  at  his  return  was  exceedingly  vexed  with  those  ohiefh 
who  had  made  the  conveyance ;  many  of  whom,  it  is  asserted,  he  threatened 
with  death.  T^eeumseh^s  displeasure  and  dissatis&ction  reached  Governor 
Harrison,  who  despatched  a  messencfer  to  him,  to  state  ^  that  any  claims  lio 
might  have  to  the  lands  which  had  been  ceded,  were  not  afiected  by  tiie 
treaty ;  that  he  might  come  to  Vincennes  and  exhibit  his  pretensions,  and  if 
they  were  fbund  to  be  solid,  that  the  land  would  either  be  given  up,  (mt  an 
ample  compensation  made  for  it."  f  This,  it  must  ba  confessed,  was  not  in  a 
strain  calculated  to  soothe  a  mighty  mind,  when  once  justly  irritated,  as  was 
that  of  Teeumstk  However,  upon  the  12  August,  1810,  (a  dav  which  cannot 
fiiil  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  ftte  of  his  great  archetype,  PhiUp,  of  Pokan- 
oftd,)  he  met  the  governor  in  council  at  Vincennes,  witn  many  of  his  war- 
riors ;  at  which  time  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows : — 

**  It  is  true  I  am  a  Shawanee.  My  forefathers  were  warriors.  Theh"  son  is 
a  warrior.  From  them  I  only  take  my  existence ;  from  my  tribe  I  take  noth- 
ing. I  am  the  maker  of  my  own  fortune ;  and  oh !  that  I  could  make  that 
of  my  red  peoi^e,  and  of  my  country,  as  great  as  the  conceptions  of  my 
mind,  when  I  think  of  the  Spirit  that  rules  Uie  universe.  I  would  not  then 
come  to  Govemor  Harrison,  to  ask  him  to  tear  the  treaty,  and  to  obliterate 
the  landmark ;  but  I  would  say  to  him.  Sir,  you  have  uberty  to  return  to 
your  own  country.  The  being  within,  communing  with  past  ages^  tells  me, 
that  once,  nor  until  lately,  there  was  no  white  man  on  this  continent  That 
it  tlien  all  belonged  to  red  men,  children  of  the  same  parents,  placed  on  it  by 
the  Great  Spirit  that  made  them,  to  keep  it,  to  traverse  it,  to  enjoy  its  produc- 
tions, and  to  fill  it  with  the  same  race.  Once  a  happy  race.  Since  made 
miserable  by  the  white  people,  who  are  never  contented,  but  always  encroach- 
ing. The  way,  and  the  only  way  to  check  and  to  stop  this  evil,  is,  for  all  tibe 
red  men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common  and  equal  riffht  in  the  land,  as  it  was 
at  first,  and  should  be  yet ;  for  it  never  was  divided,  but  belomsB  to  all,  fbr  the 
use  of  each.  That  no  part  has  a  right  to  sell,  even  to  each  omer,  much  less 
to  strangers ;  those  who  want  all,  and  will  not  do  with  less.  The  white  peo- 
ple have  no  right  to  take  the  land  fh>m  the  Indians,  because  they  had  it  nrst ; 
It  is  theirs.  They  may  sell,  but  all  must  join.  Any  sale  not  made  by  all  is 
not  valid.  The  late  sale  is  bad.  It  was  made  by  a  part  onlv.  Part  do  not 
know  how  to  selL  It  requires  all  to  make  a  bargain  for  all.  All  red  men 
have  equal  rights  to  the  unoccupied  land.  The  riglit  of  occupanc}r  is  as 
good  in  one  place  as  in  another.  There  cannot  be  two  occupations  In  the 
same  place.  The  first  excludes  all  others.  It  is  not  so  in  hunting  or  travel-i 
Hng;  for  there  the  same  giound  will  serve  many,  as  they  may  mllow  easb 

•  Hnaoii*  of  Harrittn.  t  IfAfit. 
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other  an  day ;  but  the  camp  iti  stationary,  and  that  is  occupancy.  It  bel^mga 
to  the  first  who  sits  down  on  his  blanket  orakins,  which  he  has  thrown  upon 
the  ground,  and  till  he  leaves  it  no  other  has  a  right"  * 

How  near  this  is  to  the  original  is  unknown  to  us,  but  it  appears  too  much 
Americanized  to  correspond  with  our  notions  of  TtcwMeh ;  neverthelefls  it 
may  give  the  true  meaning.  One  important  paragraph  ought  to  be  added, 
which  we  do  not  find  in  the  author  from  which  we  have  extracted  the  above ; 
which  was, '^  that  the  Americans  had  driven  them  from  the  sea-coasts,  and 
that  they  would  shortlv  push  them  into  the  lakes,  and  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stand  where  they  were.''  f  This  language  forcibly  reminds 
us  of  what  the  ancient  Britons  said  of  their  enemies,  when  they  besought  aid 
of  the  Romans.  ^  The  barbarians  (said  they)  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
beats  us  back  upon  them ;  between  these  extremes  we  are  exposed,  eidier  to 
be  slain  with  the  sword,  or  drowned  in  the  waves."  | 

Tecunueh,  having  thus  explained  his  reasons  against  the  validity  of  the 
purchase,  took  his  seat  amidst  his  warriors.  Governor  Harrisonj  in  his  reirfy, 
said,  ^  that  the  white  people,  when  they  arrived  upon  this  continent,  bad 
found  the  Miamies  in  the  occupation  of  all  the  country  on  the  Wabash,  and 
at  that  time  the  Shawanese  were  residents  of  Georgia,  from  which  they 
were  driven  by  the  Creeks.  That  the  lands  had  been  purchased  firom  the 
Miamies,  who  were  the  true  and  original  owners  of  it.  That  it  was  ridicu- 
lous to  assert  that  all  the  Indians  were  one  nation ;  for  if  such  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  would  not  have  put  six  dififerent  tongues 
into  their  heads,  but  have  taught  them  all  to  speak  a  language  that  all  could 
understand.  That  the  Miapiios  found  it  ibr  their  interest  to  sell  a  part  of 
their  lands,  and  receive  for  them  a  further  annuity,  the  benefit  of  which  they 
had  long  experienced,  firom  the  punctuality  with  which  the  seventeen  fires 
[the  seventeen  United  States]  complied  with  their  engagements ;  and  that  the 
shawanese  had  no  riffht  to  come  fi^m  a  distant  country  and  control  the 
Bftiamies  in  the  disposu  of  their  own  property."  The  governor  then  took 
his  seat,  and  the  interpreter  proceeded  to  eaplain  to  Tecvmstk  what  he  had 
said,  who,  when  he  had  nearly  finished,  suddenly  interrupted  him,  and  ex- 
claimed, *^Ri8aU  faUt ; "  at  the  same  time  giving  to  his  warriors  a  signal, 
they  seized  their  war  clubs,  and  sprung  upon  their  feet,  from  the  green  grass 
on  which  they  had  been  sitting.  The  governor  now  thought  himself  in  im- 
minent danger,  and,  freeing  himself  from  his  arm-chair,  drew  his  sword,  and 
prepared  to  defend  himself.  He  was  attended  by  some  officers  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  many  citizens,  more  numerous  than  me  Indians,  but  all  unarmed ; 
most  of  whom,  however,  seized  upon  some  weapon,  such  as  stones  and  c]ub& 
Tecumaeh  continued  to  make  gestures  and  speak  with  great  emotion ;  and  a 
guard  of  12  armed  men  stationed  by  the  governor  in  the  rear  were  ordered 
up.  For  a  few  minutes,  it  was  expected  blood  would  be  shed.  Major  G.  R. 
Fioyde,  who  stood  near  the  governor,  drew  his  dirk,  and  Winnemak  cocked  his 

Eistol,  which  he  had  ready  primed ;  he  said  Teamueh  had  threatened  his 
fe  for  having  si^ed  the  treaty  and  sale  of  the  disputed  land.  A  Mr.  Wmaa^ 
the  Methodist  minister,  ran  to  the  governor's  house,  and,  taking  a  gun,  stood 
in  the  door  to  defend  the  family. 

On  being  informed  what  Tecumseh  hnd  said,  the  governor  replied  to  him, 
that  **  he  was  a  bad  man — ^that  he  would  have  no  flvther  talk  with  him — that 
he  must  return  to  his  camp,  and  set  out  for  his  home  immediate! v."  Thus 
ended  the  conference.  Tectmueh  did  not  leave  the  neighborhood  but,  the 
next  morning,  having  reflected  upon  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  sent  to 
the  governor  to  have  the  councd  renewed,  and  apologized  for  the  affi-ont 
ofifered ;  to  which  the  governor,  afler  some  time,  consented,  having  taken  the 
precaution  to  have  two  additional  companies  of  armed  men  in  readiness,  in 
case  of  insult 

Having  met  a  second  time,  Tecunuek  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  other 
pounds,  than  those  he  had  stated,  by  which  he  could  lay  claim  to  tlie  land 
in  question ;  to  which  he  replied,  ''No  other."  Here,  then,  was  an  end  of 
all  argument.    The  indignant  soul  of  Tecmnkh  could  not  but  be  enraged  at 

*^^— ^^^— — — "^ — ■ -nm       .BMi    ■!         Ill,      iiMi_  ■■  ■  ■ 
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the  idea  of  an  <*  equivalent  fbr  a  country,"  or,  what  meant  the  same  thing,  a 
compenstdian  for  land,  which,  often  repeated,  as  it  had  been,  would  soon  amowd 
to  a  country!  **  The  behavior  of  Tecunuehj  at  this  interview,  was  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  had  been  the  day  before.  His  deportment  was  dignified 
and  collected,  and  he  showed  not  the  least  disposition  to  be  insolent.  He 
denied  having  any  intention  of  attacking  the  governor,  but  said  he  had  been 
advised  by  white  men  **  *  to  do  aa  he  haa  done ;  that  two  white  men  had  visited 
him  at  his  place  of  residence,  and  told  him  that  half  the  white  people  were  op- 
posed* to  Governor  Hcarrison,  and  willing  to  relinquish  the  land,  and  told  him 
to  advise  the  tribes  not  to  receive  pay  fbr  it;  for  that  the  governor  would  be 
soon  put  out  of  office,  and  a  "  good  man  "  sent  in  his  place,  who  would  give  up 
the  land  to  the  Indiana  The  eovemor  asked  him  whether  he  would  prevent 
the  survey  of  the  land :  he  replied  that  be  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
old  boundary.  Then  arose  a  Wyandot,  a  KJkkapoo,  a  Pottowattomie,  an 
Ottowas,  and  a  Winnebago  chief^  each  declaring  his  determination  to  stand 
by  Tteiansekj  whom  they  had  chosen  their  chief;  After  the  governor  had 
informed  Tecumseh  that  his  words  should  be  truly  reported  to  the  presi- 
dent, alleging,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  knew  the  land  would  not  he  re- 
linquished, and  that  it  would  be  maintained  by  the  sword,  the  council 
closed. 

The  governor  wished  yet  to  prolong  the  interview,  and  thought  that, 
possibly,  Tecunueh  might  appear  more  submissive,  should  he  meet  him  in 
his  own  tent.  Accordingly  he  took  with  him  an  interpreter,  and  visite^l 
the  chief  in  his  camp  the  next  day.  The  governor  was  received  with  kind- 
ness and  attention,  and  Tecumseh  conversed  with  him  a  consideFable  time. 
On  being  asked  by  the  governor  if  his  determination  really  was  as  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  the  council,  he  said,  **  Yes ; "  and  added,  **  that  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  he  would  make  war  with  the  United  States — acainst 
whom  he  had  no  other  complaint,  but  their  purchasing  the  Indiand'  land ; 
that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  their  fnend,  and  iff  he  (the  governor^ 
would  prevail  upon  the  president  to  give  up  the  lands  lately  piurhased,  ana 
agree  never  to  make  another  treaty,  without  the  consent  of  aA  the  tribes,  he 
would  be  their  fiiithful  ally,  and  assist  them  in  all  their  wars  with  the  English," 
whom  he  knew  were  always  treating  the  Indians  like  dogs,  clapping  their 
hands  and  hallooing  gtu-hoy ;  that  he  would  much  rather  join  the  seventeen 
fires ;  but  if  they  would  not  give  up  said  lands,  and  comply  with  his  request 
in  other  respects,  he  would  join  the  English.  When  the  governor  told  him 
there  was  no  probability  that  the  president  would  comply,  he  said,  **  Well,  as 
the  great  chief  is  to  determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  put 
sense  enough  into  his  head,  to  induce  him  to  direct  you  to  give  up  this  land. 
It  is  true,  he  is  ^o  far  off  he  will  not  be  injured  by  the  war.  He  may  sit  still 
in  his  town,  and  drink  his  wine,  whilst  you  and  1  vnll  have  to  fight  it  out" 
He  bad  said  before,  when  asked  if  it  were  his  determination  to  make  war 
unless  his  terms  were  complied  with,  ^  It  is  my  determination;  nor  unU  I  give 
rest  to  myfeetjVntU  I  have  united  all  the  red  men  in  the  like  resolution,^ 

Thus  is  exhibited  the  determined  character  of  Tecumsehy  in  which  no 
duplicity  appears,  and  whose  resentment  might  have  been  expected,  when 
questioned,  again  and  again,  upon  the  same  subject  Most  religiously  did  he 
prosecute  this  plan;  and  could  his  extraordinary  and  wonderful  exertions  be 
known,  no  fiction,  it  is  believed,  could  scarcely  surpass  the  mlity.  The 
tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  about  Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron,  were  visited  and  revisited  by  him  previous  to  the  year  1811.  He  had 
raised  m  these  tribes  the  high  expectation  that  they  should  be  able  to  drive 
the  Americans  to  the  east  of  the  Ohio.  The  famous  Blue-foeket  was  as  san- 
guine as  Tecumseh,  and  was  his  abettor  in  uniting  distant  tribes. 

The  following  characteristic  circumstance  occurred  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings at  Vincennes.  AHer  Tecumseh  had  made  a  speech  to  Governor  Aar- 
rison,  and  was  about  to  seat  himself  in  a  chair,  he  observed  that  none  had 
been  placed  for  him.  One  was  immediately  ordered  by  the  governor,  and, 
as  the  interpreter  banded  it  to  him,  he  said,  ^  Your  father  requests  you  to  take 

*  Memoirs  of  Haniaon, 
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a  chair."  ^^MyfaUurf^  says  Twunuehy  with  great  indifnity  of  expreanoi^ 
'^the  iun  iB  wyfiihery  and  the  earth  is  my  mother;  and  on  her  haaomlteiU  rtpose  ;* 
and  immediately  seated  himself,  in  the  Indian  manner,  upon  the  ground.* 

The  fight  at  Tippecanoe  followed  soon  after.  This  amiir  took  place  in  the 
night  of  Nov.  6, 1811,  in  which  62  Americans  were  killed,  and  126  wounded. 
Tectmaeh  was  not  in  this  fight,  but  his.  brother,  the  Prophet^  conducted  or 
ordered  the  attack.  During  the  action,  he  was  performing  conjurations  on 
an  eminence  not  fiir  ofi^  but  out  of  danger.  His  men  displayed  great  bravery, 
and  the  fight  was  long  and  bloody.  Harrison  lost  some  of  his  bravest  om- 
cers.  The  late  Colonel  SneUing,  of  Boston,  then  a  captain,  was  in  this  fight, 
and  took  prisoner  with  his  own  hands  an  Indian  chief,  the  only  Indian  taken 
by  the  Americans.  The  name  of  the  captured  chief  we  da  not  learn,  but 
fifom  his  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  Shawanee,  it  is  evident  he  was  not  of  that 
tribe.  When  he  was  seized  by  Capt  SneUing,  he  ejaculated,  with  hurried 
accents,  *^  Good  man,  me  no  Shamaneer  f  The  chiefs  HlaU-Uon  ( Wc^ftamangwa^) 
SUme-eaUr  {Sanamahhonga,)  and  Winantmak^  were  conspicuous  at  this  time. 
The  latter  had  been  the  pretended  fiiend  of  the  governor,  but  now  appeared 
his  enemy.    He  was  killed  the  next  year  by  the  lamented  Logan, 

Just  before  hostilities  commenced,  in  a  talk  Governor  Harrison  had  with 
Teeumseh,  the  former  expressed  a  wish,  if  war  must  follow,  that  cruehy  to 
priscmerB  should  not  be  allowed  on  either  side.  Teeumseh  assured  him  that 
ne  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it ;  and  it  is  believed  he  strictly 
adhered  to  this  resolution.  Indeed,  we  have  one  example,  which  has  never 
been  called  in  question,  and  is  worthy  the  great  mind  of  diis  chie£  When 
Colonel  Dudley  was  cut  of^  and  near  400  of  his  men,  not  ilu*  from  Fort  MeisB, 
by  fiiUing  into  an  ambush,  Teeumseh  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  when  &e 
Americans  could  resist  no  longer.  He  exerted  himself  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
massacre  of  the  soldiers,  which  was  then  going  on ;  and  meeting  with  a 
Chij^way  chief  who  would  not  desist  by  persuasion  nor  threats,  he  buried 
h&B  tomahawk  in  his  head,  t 

It  is  said  that  Teeumseh  had  been  in  almost  every  important  bfl^e  with  the 
Americans,  from  the  destruction  of  General  Harmer's  army  till  his  death  upon 
the  Thames.  He  was  under  the  direction  of  General  Prodor^  in  this  last 
^at  act  of  his  life,  but  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  his  course  of  proceed- 
ings^ and  is  said  to  have  remonstrated  against  retreating  before  the  Americans 
ia  very  pointed  terms.  Pernfs  victory  had  just  ffiven  the  Americans  the 
commana  of  Lake  E^ie ;  and  immediately  after,  firodor  abandoned  l)etroit, 
and  marched  his  majesty's  array  up  the  River  Thames,  accompanied  by  Gen- 
eral Ttcwmsehy  with  about  1500  warriors.  Harrison  overtook  them  near  the 
Moravian  town,  Oct.  5,  1813,  and,  af^er  a  bloody  battle  with  the  Indiana^ 
routed  and  took  prisoners  nearly  the  whole  British  army;'Proc<or  saving 
himself  only  by  night  After  withstanding  almost  the  whole  force  of  the 
Americans  for  some  time,  Tecvmseh  receiv^  a  severe  wound  m  the  arm,  but 
continued  to  fight  with  desperation,  until  a  shot  in  the  head  firom  an  unknown 
hand  laid  him  prostrate  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  §  Of  his.  warriors  120 
were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Thus  fell  Teeumseh^  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  about  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  of  a  noble  appearance,  and  a  perfectly  symmetrical 
form.  **  His  carriage  was  erect  and  lofty — ^his  motions  quick — ^his  eyes  pen- 
etrating— bis  visage  stern,  with  an  air  of  haviewr  in  his  countenance,  wnich 
arose  ucfm  an  elevated  pride  of  soul.  It  did  not  leave  him  even  in  deaUi." 
He  is  thus  spoken  of  by  one  who  knew  him. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  a  chief  hj  the  name  of  Skane  servcdl  as  a 
guide  to  Colonel  Johnson^s  regiment  He  mforma  us  that  be  knew  Teewnsek 
well,  and  that  he  once  had  had  his  thigh  broken,  which  not  being  properly 
Bet,  caused  a  considerable  ridge  in  it  always  after.    This  was  published  m  a 

Kentucky  newspaper,  lately,  as  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Indian  killed  by 

-  -  -  -  -  -  - 

*  Bchoolaxi/L  t  Infonnation  of  his  son,  W.  J,  8ndluv,  Esq.  of  Bostoo. 

t  James,  i.  291— P«r«n#,  221. 

9  The  story  that  he  fell  in  a  personal  rencounter  with  Cok>ne]  Jofmaonf  mast  no  lenger  be 
benvred.  Facts  are  entirely  opposed  lo  such  a  eonelusioB.  Indeed,  we  eaonot  leem  thsi 
the  eolond  ever  clamed  the  honor  of  the  acfaievement. 
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Colond  Johnson  was  Teeumgek,  From  the  same  paper  it  would  seem,  that, 
eren  on  the  day  of  battle,  it  was  doubted  by  some  whether  the  chief  killed 
were  Teeumseh,  imd  that  a  critical  inquest  was  held  over  his  body;  and 
although  it  was  decided  to  l>e  he,  yet  to  the  ftct  that  the  colonel  killed  him. 
there  was  a  demur,  eren  then.  But,  no  doubt,  many  were  willing  it  should 
00  pass,  thinkinff  it  a  matter  of  not  much  consequence,  so  long  as  Tecumseh, 
then*  most  dreaded  enemy,  was  actually  slain ;  and,  perhaps,  too,  so  near  the 
event,  many  felt  a  delicacy  in  dissenting  from  the  report  of  Colonel  Johnson^a 
friends ;  but  when  time  had  dispelled  such  jealousy,  those  came  out  frankly 
with  their  opinion,  and  hence  resulted  the  actual  truth  of  the  case. 

That  the  American  soldiers  should  have  dishonored  themselves,  after  their 
victory,  by  outraging  all  decency  by  acts  of  astonishing  ferocity  and  barbarity 
upon  the  lifeless  bc^y  of  the  fallen  chief^  is  grievous  to  mention,  and  cannot 
meet  with  too  severe  condemnation.  Pieces  of  his  skin  were  taken  away  by 
0ome  of  them  as  mementoes !  *  He  is  said  to  have  borne  a  personal  enmity  to 
General  Harrison,  at  this  time,  for  having  just  before  destroyed  his  family* 
The  celebrated  speech,  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  great  ^  Shawanese 
warrior"  to  General  Proctor^  befbre  the  battle  of  ihe  Thames,  is  believed  by 
many  not  to  be  genuine.  It  may  be  seen  in  every  history  of  the  war,  and 
every  periodical  of  that  dav,  and  not  a  few  since,  even  to  this.  Therefore  we 
omit  it  here.  The  speech  of  Logan,  perhaps,  has  not  circulated  wider. 
Another,  in  our  opinion,  more  worthy  the  mighty  mind  of  TeeumseJi,  published 
in  a  work  said  to  be  written  by  one  who  h^u^  it,f  is  now  generally  (on  the 
authority  of  a  public  journal  I)  discarded  as  a  fiction. 

Among  the  skirmishes  between  the  belligerents,  before  General  HuU  sur- 
rendered the  north-western  army,  TeeumsA  and  his  Indians  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part 

Maiden,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Detroit  River  with  Lake  Erie,  was 
considered  the  Gibraltar  of  Canada,  and  it  was  expected  that  General  HidPs 
first  object  would  be  to  possess  himself  of  it  In  a  movement  that  way, 
Colonel  M'^Jbihat  came  veij  near  being  cut  off  by  a  party  of  Indians  led  by 
Tecumsek.  About  4  miles  from  Maiden,  he  found  a  bndffe  in  possession  of  a 
body  of  the  enemy ;  and  although  the  bridge  was  earned  by  a  force  under 
Colonel  Cass,^  in  effecting  which,  11  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  yet  it  seems, 
that  in  a  ''few  da3rs  afterwards"  they  were  in  possession  of  it  again,  and 
again  the  Americans  stood  rea^  to  repeat  the  attack.  It  was  io  an  attempt 
to  reconnoitre,  that  Colonel  M^Aiihxr  ''advanced  somewhat  too  near  the 
enemy,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  cut  off  from  his  men"||  by  several 
Indians  who  had  nearly  prevented  his  retreat 

Major  Vanhom  was  detached  on  the  4  August  from  Aux  Canards,  with  300 
men.  to  convoy  150  Ohio  militia  and  some  provisions  from  the  River  Raisin. 
In  his  second  dav's  march,  near  Brownstown,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  of  70 
Indians  under  Ttcumstih,  who,  firing  upon  him,  killed  20  men ;  among  whom 
were  Captains  3f*OttMocfc,ir  Bostkr,  GUcrease,**  and  Ubry:  9  more  were 
wounded.    The  rest  made  a  precipitate  retreat 

Major  Vanhom  having  failed  in  his  attempt.  Colonel  MiUer  was  sent  on 
the  8th  of  August,  with  600  men  to  protect  the  same  provisions  and  trans- 
ports. The  next  day,  August  9th,  about  4  oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  the  van- 
guard, commanded  by  Captain  SneUing,  was  fired  upon  by  an  extensive  line 
of  British  and  Indians,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village  of  Magaugo,  14  miles 
from  Detroit  The  main  body  was  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  when  the  attack 
began.  Captain  SneUvy^  maintained  his  position  in  a  most  gallant  manner; 
tmder  a  heavy  fire,  until  the  line  was  formed  and  advanced  to  his  relief. 
Ttie  force  against  which  the  Americans  were  now  contending  was  made  up 

_.-■■-  ■  -■■■  —  _^  ^^ 

*  We  have  oflen  heard  it  said,  but  whether  in  truth  we  do  oot  aver,  that  there  are  those 
who  still  own  razor  straps  made  of  it. 
'  t  Jokn  Dmm  Hunter.  X  North  Ameriean  Review. 

d  Since  governor  of  fiffichigan,  and  now  secretary  of  war. 

(  Brackenridge,  Hist.  War,  31. 

IT  Id  this  officer's  pocket,  it  is  said,  was  found  a  letter  written  for  his  wife,  giving  aa 
nccoonl  of  his  having  killed  an  Indian,  from  whose  head  he  tore  th^  scalp  with  his  teeA. 

*^  OUehrut,  commonly  written. 
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of  a  body  of  500  Indians  under  Tecunueh,  ffofiMn^fte-tMifer,  Marpci,  and  the 
pince  famous  BUuk-hauik^  and  a  considerable  number  of  wlutea  under  Major 
Muir.  They  were  formed  behind  a  breastwork  of  felled  trees.  When 
Colonel  MiUer  had  brought  his  men  into  Une,  the  enemy  sprang  fi^m  their 
hiding-places,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  a  fierce  and  ap^illing  strife 
ensued.  The  British  and  Indian  force  was  one  third  greater  than  the  Ameri- 
can, but  nothing  could  withstand  them,  when  led  on  by  such  officera  as 
MUar  and  Srumng,  and  the  ground  was  disputed  inch  by  inch  for  near 
two  miles,  to  the  village  of  Brownstown.  Here  the  British  took  to  their 
boats,  and  the  Indians  to  the  woods,  and  thus  the  battle  closed.  It  was  owinf 
to  a  disobedience  of  orders  on  the  part  of  the  cavalry,  that  the  BritiBh 
escaped  entire  destruction ;  for  Colonel  MUler  ordered  them  to  rush  upon 
them  and  cut  them  up  when  their  gims  were  unloaded,  and  their  ranks  were 
in  confusion,  but  they  would  not,  although  Captain  Sndling  offered  to  \end 
them  in  person.  In  this  afiair  the  Indians  ana  British  lost  100  killed  and 
200  wounded,  and  the  Americans  had  18  killed  and  58  wounded.* 

A  British  writer  upon  tne  late  war,  f  afier  having  related  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  in  which  Teewnueh  fell,  says :  *^  It  seems  extraordinary  diat  General 
Harrison  should  have  omitted  to  mention,  in  his  letter,  the  death  of  a  cfaie^ 
whose  fall  contributed  so  largely  to  break  down  the  Indian  spirit,  and  to  give 
peace  and  security  to  the  whole  north-western  frontier  of  the  U.  States. 
Tecamseh^  although  he  had  received  a  musket-ball  in  the  left  arm,  was  still 
seeking  the  hottest  of  the  fire,**  when  he  received  the  mortal  wound  in  the 
head,  of  which  he  in  a  few  moments  expired.  The  error,  which  for  some 
time  prevailed,  of  his  being  shot  by  Colonel  Jokruon,  is  copied  into  this  authoi^s 
work.  The  following  descriptions,  though  in  some  respects  erroneous,  are 
of  sufficient  value  to  be  preserved. 

Teeumaeh  was  endowed  ^'with  more  than  the  usual  stoutness,  poasessed  all 
the  ability  and  perseverance,  of  the  Indian  character.    His  carriage  was 
dignified ;  his  eye  penetrating ;  his  countenance,  which,  even  in  death,  be- 
trayed the  indications  of  a  loffy  spirit,  rather  of  the  sterner  cast    Had  he  not 
possessed  a  certain  austerity  of  manners,  he  could  never  have  controlled  the 
wayward  passions  of  those  who  followed  him  to  battle.    He  was  of  a  silent 
habit ;  but,  when  his  eloquence  became  roused  into  action  by  the  reiterated 
encroachments  of  the  Americans,!  his  strong  intellect  could  supply  him  with 
a  flow  of  oratory,  that  enabled  him,  as  he  governed  in  the  field,  so  to  pre- 
scribe in  the  council.    Those  who  consider  that,  in  all  territorial  questions^ 
the  ablest  diplomatists  of  the  U.  States  are  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Indianei, 
will  readily  appreciate  the  loss  sustained  by  the  latter  in  the  death  of  their 
champion.    The  Indians,  in  general,  are  full  as  fond  as  other  savages  of  the 
gaudy  decoration  of  their  persons ;  but  Tecumseh  was  an  exception.    Clothea 
and  other  valuable  articles  of  spoil  had  often  been  his ;  yet  he  invariably 
wore  a  deerskin  coat  and  pantaloons.    He  had  frequently  levied  subsidies  to, 
comparatively,  a  large  amount ;  yet  he  preserved  little  or  nothing  for  himselC 
It  was  not  wealth,  but  glory,  that  was  Tecumseh^s  ruling  passion.    Fatal  day ! 
when  the  <  Christian  people '  first  penetrated  the  forests,  to  teach  the  arts  of 
'  civilization '  to  the  poor  Indian.    Till  then  water  had  been  his  only  beverage, 
and  himself  and  his  race  possessed  all  the  visor  of  hardy  savages.    Now, 
no  Indian  opens  his  lips  to  the  stream  that  ripples  by  his  wigwam,  while  he 
has  a  rag  of  clothes  on  his  back,  wherewith  to  purchase  rum ;  and  he  and 
his  squaw  and  his  children  wallow  through  the  day,  in  beastly  drunkenness. 
Instead  of  the  sturdy  warrior,  with  a  head  to  plan,  and  an  arm  to  execute, 
vengeance  ui)on  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  we  behold  the  puny,  besotted 
wretch,  squatting  on  Lis  hams,  ready  to  barter  his  country,  his  children,  or 
himself,  for  a  few  ffulps  of  that  deleterious  compound,  which,  far  more  than 
the  arms  of  the  United  States,  [Great  Britain  and  France,]  is  hastening  to 
extinguish  all  traces  of  his  name  and  character.     Tecumsehyiumaelf^  in  ^riy 
life,  had  been  addicted  to  intemperance ;  but  no  sooner  did  his  judgment 


•  Sketches  o/the  War,  I  tt.  t  James,  I  287,  itc 

I  As  thoogfa  the  English  of  Canada  had  never  been  guilty  of  encroachments ! 
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decide  againut,  than  his  resolution  enable^  him  to  quit,  so  vile  a  habit. 
Beyond  one  or  two  glasses  of  wine,  he  never  afterwards  indulged." 

It  was  said  not  to  be  from  good  will  to  the  Americans^  that  he  would  not 
permit  his  warriors  to  exercise  any  cruelty  upon  them,  when  fallen  into  their 
power,  but  from  principle  alone.  When  E^troit  was  taken  by  the  British 
and  Indians,  Ttcumseh  was  in  the  action  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  After  the 
surrender,  General  Brodt  requested  him  not  to  allow  his  Indians  to  ill-treat 
the  prisoners;  to  which  he  replied,  ^  JVb/  /  derpise  them  too  much  to  meddle 
with  them,^ 

Some  of  the  English  have  said  that  there  were  few  officers  in  the  U. 
States^  service  so  able  to  command  in  the  field  as  T^ecumseh,  This  it  will  not 
us  behove  to  question;  but  it  would  better  have  become  such  speech- 
makers,  if  they  had  added,  **  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  warfare."  Tnat  he 
was  a  more  wily  chief  than  Mishikinakwa,  may  be  doubted ;  that  either  had 
natural  abilities  inferior  to  those  of  General  fVayne^  or  General  Brocks  we 
see  no  reason  to  believe.  But  this  is  no  argument  that  they  could  practise 
European  warfare  as  well  as  those  generals.  It  is  obvious,  from  his  inter- 
course with  the  whites,  that  Tecwnseh  must  have  been  better  skilled  in  their 
military  tactics  than  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  countrymen,  whether  predecessors 
or  contemporaries. 

A  military  man,*  as  we  apprehend,  says,  **  He  \Tecum9eh]  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  position,  and  not  only  knew,  but  could  point  out  the  localities  of 
the  whole  country  through  which  he  had  passed."  *<  His  facility  of  commu- 
nicating the  information  he  had  acquired,  was  thus  displayed  before  a  con- 
course of  spectators.  Previously  to  General  BroelCe  crossing  over  to  Detroit, 
he  asked  TecumMA-what  sort  of  a  country  he  should  have  to  pass  through  in 
case  of  his  proceeding  farther.  TecutiueA,  taking  a  roll  of  elm-bark,  and  ex- 
tending it  on  the  ground  by  means  of  four  stones,  drew  forth  his  scalping- 
knife,  and  with  the  point  presently  etched  upon  the  bark  a  plan  of  the  coun- 
try, its  hills,  woods,  rivers,  morasses,  and  roads ;  a  plan  which,  if  not  as  neat, 
was,  for  the  purpose  required,  fully  as  intelligible  as  if  ArrowemiUh  himself 
had  preparea  it  Pleased  with  this  unexpected  talent  in  TtcumKh,  also  with 
his  having,  by  his  characteristic  boldness,  induced  the  Indians,  not  of  his  im- 
mediate party,  to  cross  the  Detroit,  prior  to  the  embaikation  of  the  regulars 
and  militia,  General  Brocks  as  soon  as  the  business  was  over,  publicly  took  off 
his  sash,  and  placed  it  round  the  body  of  the  chief  Tteumsth  received  the 
honor  with  evident  gratification,  but  was,  the  next  day,  seen  without  his 
sash.  General  Brotk^  fearing  something  h^  displeased  me  Indian,  sent  his 
interpreter  for  an  explanation.  The  latter  soon  returned  with  an  account 
that  Tttumsehy  not  wishing  to  wear  such  a  mark  of  distinction,  when  an 
older,  and,  as  be  said,  abler,  warrior  than,  himself  was  present,  had  transferred 
the  sash  to  the  Wyandot  chief  BoundrheadJ* 

The  place  of  trns  renowned  warrior's  birth  was  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  Kiver,  near  what  is  now  Chillicothe.  His  father's  name  was  Pukeesheno^ 
which  means,  /  lighifromjl^ng.  He  was  killed  in  the  batde  of  Kanhawa,  in 
1774.  His  mother's  name  was  Meetheetaahe,  which  signifies,  a  turtle  Uajing 
her  eggs  in  the  sand.  She  died  amon^  the  Cherokees.  She  had,  at  one  birth, 
three  sons: — EUskuxUanffOf  which  signifies,  a  door  opened^  was  called  the 
Prophet ;  TVcumtehy  which  is,  a  tiger,  crouching  for  his  prey ;  and  Kumtkakoy  a 
tiger  thatfUes  in  the  air,  f 

We  will  here  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  Shawanee  lan- 
guage, in  the  LonPs  Prmfer, 

Coe4hin<Ly  spim^key  yeo-tot^yafi-oe,  o-ioes-sa-yeg  yey-saf-tho-yan-Hte :  Day- 
paU-i'tvun-^xmf'jHjnf-itch  ina-keyj  yea^si-tay-hay-yon-ae  issx-nodi-i-keyf  yoe-ma 
assis'key-kiep^s^  spimri-kaf,  Jae4i'na-key  oe  noo-ki  cos-si-kie  ta-wa-U-thin  oe 
yeorioap'Orki  tuJi-uikcmra ;  puck-i-tum^tocHoo  kne-won-ot-i-they-wajf,  Yea-se- 
pudtri-tum-a  ma-^iU^i'tow^-ta  tikiefc-t  ma-diaw-ki  tus-sy-neighrpvck'Sin^a  10a- 
mm-st-loo  wau  po  wm-^ft^-they  ya  key-la  toy  pale-i-tum-^my  way  wis-sa  kit 
wts-si-eut^-toe-way  thay-pay-we^^vay^ 

\ — — ^ 

*  BIr  JaoMi,  ut  wpra,  t  SehooUraJt,  t  Corey's  Museam,  vi.  318,  (for  1789.) 
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In  18S96,  the  only  surviviiig  son  of  Jkcumkh,  whose  name  is  PtirhMei, 
which  signifies  crouching  or  wakhing  fda  pny^  left  the  Ohio  to  settle  beyond 
the  MiasissippL*  This  son,  when  his  fiither  was  slain,  was  fighting  by  his 
side.  ^  The  prince  regent,"  says  Mr.  JameSf  *^in  1814,  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  to  the  old,  sent  out  as  a  present  to  the  young  Teeumseh  a  handsome 
sword ; "  and  then  closes  this  paragraph  with  this  most  savage  lamentation : 
"  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  Indian  cause  and  country,  faint  are  th^ 
prospects  that  Tecumaih  the  son  will  ever  equal,  in  wisdom  or  proweas, 
Tecumath  the  father."  f 

ELLSKWATAWA.  Although  we  have  given  some  important  fkcts  in 
the  life  of  this  impostor,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  claim  to  be 
related.  After  the  termination  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  resided  in  Canada,  hi  1S26,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  that  country,  and  went,  with  others,  to  settle  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  At  the  same  time  also  went  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Ttcumaeh. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Prophet ;  and,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  the  accounts  vary,  in  proportion  to  their  multiplicity.  From  a  well- 
written  article  in  a  foreign  periodical^  it  is  said  that,  during  the  first  50  years 
of  his  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  nothing  except  his  stupiditv  and  intoxicii- 
tion.  In  his  50th  year,  while  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  pip^  he  IfeU  back  in 
his  cabin,  upon  his  bed ;  and,  continuing  for  some  time  li&less,  to  all  appear- 
ances, preparations  were  made  for  bis  interment ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
tribe  was  assembled,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  tjiey  were  in  the  act  of 
removing  him,  that  he  revived.  His  first  words  were,  **  DonH  be  alarmed,  I 
haoe  eeen  heaven.  Call  the  rUUion  togeiher,  thai  I  may  tdl  them  uhat  has  ippeared 
to  me"  When  they  were  assembled,  he  told  them  that  two  beautiful  youn^ 
men  had  been  sent  from  heaven  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  epoke  thus  to  him : 
— The  Great  Spirit  is  angry  with  ^ou,  and  will  destroy  all  the  red  men :  unieas 
you  refi:ain  firom  drunkenness,  lymg  and  stealing,  and  turn  yourselves  to  him, 
you  shall  never  enter  the  beautinil  place  which  we  will  now  show  you.*'  He 
was  then  conducted  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  from  whence  he  could  behold 
all  its  heauties,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter.  After  underling  aevoFal 
hours'  tantalization,  firom  extreme  desire  of  participating  in  its  indescribable 
joys  and  pleasures,  he  was  dismissed.  His  conductors  told  him  to  tell  all 
Che  Indians  what  he  hai\  seen ;  to  repent  of  their  ways,  and  they  would  visit 
him  again.  My  authority  says,  that,  on  the  Prt^hefs  visiting  the  neighborinj^ 
nations,  his  mission  had  a  good  efifect  on  their  morals,  &c.  But  this  part  of 
his  story,  at  least,  is  at  variance  with  fiicts ;  ibr  none  would  hear  to  him,  ex- 
cept the  most  abandoned  young  warriors  of  those  tribes  he  visited,  and  thehr 
miserable  condition  in  colonizing  themselves  upon  the  Wabash,  in  1811,  ia 
well  known.  § 

There  was  an  earthquake  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Creek  country, 
in  December,  1811.  ||  The  Profkd  visited  the  Creeks  in  the  previous  August, 
and  *^  pronounced  in  the  public  square,  that  shortly  a  lamp  would  appear  in 
the  west,  to  aid  him  in  his  hostile  attack  upon  the  whites,  and,  if  the}'  would 
not  be  influenced  by  his  persuasion,  the  earth  would  ere  long  tremble  to  its 
centre.  This  circumstance  has  had  a  powenul  effect  on  the  minds  of  these 
Indians,  and  would  certainly  have  led  tnem,  generally,  to  have  united  with  the 
northern  coalition,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  travellers."  This 
statement  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Framas  M* Henry,  in  the  Cleorgia  Journal,  to 
contradict  that  ever  any  such  earthquake  did  take  place,  and  by  which  we 

*  JohiMOD's  hid.  Nar.  217.  t  Military  Occurrences,  i.  29SL 

t  The  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

\  This  famous  vision  of  the  Prophet  will  compare  tn  strangeness  with  that  of  Ktpodi, 
head  chief  of  the  Delaware  nation,  related  by  LosKeilf  jii.  114.)  He  lay  to  all  appearance 
dead  for  three  days.  In  his  swoon,  he  saw  a  man  in  white  robes,  who  exhibited  a  catalogue 
of  the  people's  sins,  and  warned  him  to  repent  In  1749,  he  was  about  90  yevs  of  age,  and 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Solomon.  We  have  related  in  Book  lU.  an  accooot  of 
8qtumdo*8  vision ;  and  others  might  be  mentioned. 

J  ^'The  earthquakes,  which,  in  1811,  almost  destroyed  the  town  of  New  Madrid  of  the 
Mossissippi.  were  verv  sensibly  felt  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Missouri  country,  and  ocea- 
sionedmucn  superstitious  dread  amongst  the  Indians.'^    Long's  Expedition,  i.  Tn, 
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learn  that  that  part  of  the  superstitious  world  really  believed  that  it  had,  and 
that  places  had  been  actually  sunk.  The  same  communicant  says,  ''I  have 
only  to  state  that  I  have  comfortably  reposed  in  houses  where  nevrspapers 
have  announced  everf  disappearance  of  earth.'*  He  states  also,  upon  the 
authority  of  **  a  Mr.  Vhadbvry,  an  Euglish  gentleman,  from  Quebec,"  that, 
*^  at  the  age  of  15,  this  Indian  disappeared  from  his  relatives,  and  was  con* 
sidered  as  finally  lost  That  he  strolled  to  Quebec,  and  firom  thence  to 
Montreal,  where,  taken  as  a  pilot  to  Halifax,  he  remained  several  years ;  and 
in  this  space  received  an  education  qualifying  him  to  act  the  part  akeady 
known.'*  The  comet  of  1811  was  viewed  by  many,  throughout  the  country, 
as  a  harbinger  of  evil,  and  it  was  upon  this  seeming  Mvantage  that  the 
Prophet  *  seized  to  friehten  his  red  brethren  into  his  schemes,  f 

He  was  said  to  have  Been  killed  on  the  18  November,  1812,  when  the  Missis- 
si  na  way  towns  were  destroyed  on  the  Wabash  by  a  detachment  under  Colonel 
CtanpbeU;  but  this  was  onlv  a  rumor  of  the  day. 

ROUND-HEAD  was  a  Wyandot,  and  fought  against  the  Americans  in 
the  last  war.  He  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  battle  at  Frenchtown  upon 
the  River  Raisin.  The  Indian  force  in  this  af&ir  was  about  1000.|  General 
ffinehesUr's  quarters  were  at  1  or  200  yards  fh>m  the  main  army  when 
the  fight  commenced,  and,  in  an  endeavor  to  render  it  assistance,  was 
fallen  upon  by  the  Wyandots,  and  himself  and  attendants  captured. 
Round-hiad  seized  upon  General  Windttsler  with  his  own  hands.  It  was  a 
severe  cold  morning,  22  January,  1813,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
enow. 

^  Our  chief,  in  a  manner  truly  characteristic,  obliged  the  ^neral  to  divest 
himself  of  his  great  coat  and  all  bis  ufiiform.  With  nothmg  but  his  shirt 
^  to  protect  him  m>m  the  cold.  Round-head  conducted  him  to  a  fire,  but  not 
until  be  had  got  on  the  general's  cocked  hat,  uniform  coat,  vest,  &c.  It  was 
in  this  condition,  that  Colonel  Proctor  found  him ;  and  it  was  not  without 
much  persuasion  that  the  stem  warrior  relinquished  his  important  captive ; 
and  it  was  with  still  more  reluctance,  that  he  gave  up  the  uniform,  in  which 
he  had  so  short  a  time  to  strut  about  and  show  himself  to  his  countrymen.^ 

This  was  a  most  disastrous  expedition  for  the  Americans :  538  were  cap- 
tured, according  to  the  British  account,  which  does  not  difier  materially  from 
the  American  ;]|  and  300  killed  in  the  battle,  and  massacred  by  the  Indians 
inmiediately  after. 

In  Colonel  Prodof^s  official  account  of  this  affiur,  he  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  chiefs  and  vnirriors.  His  words  are :  ^  The 
zeal  and  courage  of  the  Indian  department  were  never  more  conspicuous 
than  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Indian  warriors  fought  vritb'  their  usual 
bravery." 

Colonel  Proctor  has  been  much  censured  for  his  conduct  at  the  River  Rai- 
sin. It  was  said  that  he  agreed  to  the  terms  asked  for  by  General  Fffnchester^ 
and  then  paid  no  attention  to  their  observance,  but  rather  countenanced  the 
Indians  in  their  barbarities,  thinkinff  thereby  to  strike  the  Americans  with 
dread,  that  they  might  be  deterred  irom  entering  the  service  in  ftiture.  Bat 
the  British  historians  say  that  **  the  whole  of  the  left  division  suirendered  at 
discretion,**  and  not  *^  on  condition  of  their  being  protected  (irom  the  savages, 
being  allowed  to  retain  their  private  property,  and  having  their  side-arms 
returned  to  them,"  as  stated  by  General  frincheiter :  for,  Mr.  Jame«  adds,  **  had 
this  been  the  understanding,  one  may  suppose  that  some  writing  would  have 
been  drawn  up ;  but,  indeed,  Gen.  frinchofter  was  not  in  a  condition  to  dictate 
terms.    Stripped  to  his  shirt  and  trowsers,  and  suffering  exceedingly  from 

*  Lambertf  who  published  three  volumes  of  travels  in  America  in  1810,  (London,)  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Prophet,  says,  "  Thus  we  find,  that  prophets  are  not  confined  to  our  own  happy 
island :  but  1  make  no  doubt,  that  many  of  our  setUed  coontrymen  and  countrywomen,  woo 
are  mnnmg  afler  Joanna  Southeoti  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  will  (if  they 
should  ever  read  this  speech)  turn  up  their  nose  at  the  Indian,  and  quote  a  text  tnm  Kerel** 
tioos  to  prove  that  he  is  9ifaUe  prophet."    Lamberi,  i.  396. 

t  Halcvon  Luminary,  i.  205,  olc.  New  York,  (June,)  1812. 

I  Perkins's  Late  War,  100.  ^  Jamet,  BIDit.  Oceumneet,  L  186. 

I  Thomson  has  6fit.    HiH.  Sketehes,  104.  • 
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the  cokL  the  American  geoeral  was  found  by  Col.  Proctor,  near  to  one  of  the 
Indian  nres,  in  posBeasion  of  the  Wyandot  chief  Rmund-head,^ 

So,  according  to  the  iudgment  of  this  historian,  Colonel  Prodor  was  under 
no  obligation  to  keep  his  word,  because  there  was  ^  no  writing "  with  bis 
name  to  it  The  historian  that  will  even  set  up  a  defence  for  treachery  may 
calculate  with  certainty  upon  the  value  posterity  will  set  upon  his  work. 
We  want  no  other  than  Colonel  Prodor'B  own  account  firom  which  to  con- 
demn  him  of^  at  least,  great  want  of  humanity.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the 
Americans  were  always  free  from  the  same  chai^ges ;  but  we  would  as  soon 
scorn  their  extenuation  as  that  of  their  enemies. 

Sound-head  was  present  with  General  Brock  and  Tecumseh  when  they  took 
possession  of  Detroit,  on  the  15  Auffust,  1812.  When  about  to  cross  the 
liver  to  lay  sie^e  to  Detroit,  Grenend  Srod^  present'id  Tecumeeh  with  his  red 
sash.  This  chief  had  too  much  good  sense  to  wear  it,  well  knowing  it  would 
create  jealousy  among  the  other  chiefs,  who  considered  themselves  eoual 
with  him ;  he  therefore  presented  it  to  Rmmd-htad,  as  has  been  roentionea  in 
the  life  of  Tecvaamh.  • 

Whether  this  chief  were  more  wise  than  Teoaamh^  in  the  last  affiir  in 
which  the  latter  was  engaged,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  conduct  of  General  Proctor  was  the  cause  of  his  being 
abandoned  by  most,  if  not  all  the  Wyandots,  previous  to  the  battle  of  the 
Thames.*  As  Round-hMui  was  their  chief,  to  him  will  be  attributed  the  cauee 
of  their  wise  proceeding. 

The  foUowmg  letter,  written  afler  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin,  (we  con- 
elude,)  is  worthy  of  a  place  here, 

ft 

**  J%e  Hunms^  and  ike  other  tribes  of  Indians^  aswmhUd  at  the  J^and  Btmdiy 
lo  ffte  inhabitants  offh/t  Bxotr  Raisin. — EriendSf  UHen !  You  have  aHwcnfs  Una  us  - 
jum  toeuld  give  us  anu  assistance  in  your  power.  We^  thertforej  as  the  eneauf  is  op- 
fnaching  tu ,  within  &  mUeSy  caU  tqfonwu  aU  to  rise  up  and  come  here  immediaiey^ 
bringing  your  arms  along  wiUiyou,  Should  you  fau  at  this  time^  we  wHl  not 
oonsuter  you  in  future  asjrienas^  and  (he  cons&mienees  may  he  very  wyfeasonrf. 
ffe  are  well  convinced  you  have  no  writing  forbidding  you  to  assist  us.  We  are 
ysur  friends  at  presenL 

Bound-head  tt  ^  mark. 
ffaik<n'the^water  (D  his  mark,  f  * 

WALK-IN-THE-WATER  also  signalized  himself  in  these  events.  EGs 
native  name  is  J^fyesrak,  He  is  a  Huron,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Wvandots,  and, 
in  1817,  resided  on  a  reservation  in  Michigan,  at  a  village  caUed  Maguaga, 
near  Brownstown.  Mr.  Broton,  in  his  valuable  Western  Gazetteer,  jueily 
s^les  this  famous  chief  one  of  **  nature's  nobles.**  The  unfortunate  General 
HuU  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  principal  "among  the  vast  number  of  chie& 
who  led  the  hostile  bands  **  of  the  west  when  the  war  of  1812  commenced. 
The  lC«iilrfiiilgMiii  Wyandots,  in  1814,  were  nearly  equally  divided  between  a 
chief  called  Tarkct  which  signifies  die  CWme,  and  Myeeiih,  The  former  was 
called  the  grand  chief  of  the  nadon,  and  resided  at  Sandusky.  He  was  a 
very  venenOile  and  intelliffent  chief.  In  1812,  Myeerah  told  some  American 
officers  who  were  sent  to  uie  Indians  to  secure  their  favor,  that  the  American 
government  was  acting  very  wrong  to  send  an  armyinto  their  country,  which 
would  cut  off  their  communication  with  Canada.  The  Indians,  he  said,  were 
their  own  masters,  and  would  trade  where  they  pleased ;  that  the  afiair  of  the 
Wabash  was  the  fiuilt  of  Geneitd  Haarrison  entirely.  He  commanded  the 
Indian  army  with  Round-head  at  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  which  also  WaJk-in-the-waUr  wbs  a  cod- 

.  spicuous  commander,  he  went  to  Detroit  to  make  peace,  or  rather  to  aMc  it  of 

General  Harrison,    In  crossing  from  Sandwich  with  a  white  flac,  many  were 

attracted  to  the  shore  to  see  nim,  where  also  were  drawn  up  the  Kentucky 

vohmteers.    All  were  struck  with  admiration  at  his  noble  aspect  and  foariesa 

*  GwierAl  Harriton^s  official  letter,  amonr  BranncaC*  OMciid  Doc.  p.  297. 
i  Enfiish  Barbarities,  132. 
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carriage,  aa  he  ascended  the  heaok  and  paowd  through  tlie  ranks  of  the  sol* 
diers.  The  greatest  furnaesB  attended  his  steps,  and  the  most  dignified  nrni- 
Aahnee  was  upon  his  countenance,  notwithstanding  his  condition  was  now 
calculated  to  mscover  humiliation  and  deep  depression.  Only  a  few  davs 
before,  he  had  fought  band  to  hand  with  these  same  volunteers,  whose  ranks 
he  now  passed  thr^ffh. 

We  have  not  heard  of  the  death  of  the  heroic  and  truly  great  chief  Jlftfee- 
rah ;  but,  whether  alive  or  dead,  our  veneration  is  the  same.  It  was  saidf  of 
has  contempcMrary,  Teeumaeh,  that  in  the  field  he  was  an  JkhiUeij  and  in  the 
council  an  ^^gammmn.  At  least,  we  think,  as  much  may  in  trulh  be  said  of 
Mfeerah,  The  sequel  of  the  life  of  Tarhe  will  foe  found  in  a  former  chapter, 
wnere  he  figures  under  the  name  of  King  Crane,  In  1807,  a  treaty  was  made 
at  Detroit  between  the  Chippeways,  Ottowas,  Pottowattomies  and  Wyandots 
and  the  United  States.  Two  chiefs  besides  Myeerah  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
last<nained  tribe.  His  name  to  that  treaty  is  written  Mart,  The  next  year, 
1808,  another  treaty  was  made  at  Brownstown  with  the  same  tribes^  wilfa  the 
addition  of  two  delentes  firom  the  Shawanee&  Three  besides  M^furak 
signed  at  ^is  time,  fie  was  also,  we  believe,  a  party  to  the  treaty  made  at 
Fort  Industry  m  1805,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake. 

Less  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  two  next  chiefs,  of  which  we  shall  say 
flomething,  than  of  many  others  less  distinguished. 

TEYONINHOKERAWEN  was  a  Mohawk  cbie^  who  is  generaUy  known 
nnder  the  appellation  of  John  ATorion.  "  This  interesting  Ii^n,  about  twjo 
years  ago,  [1804  or  5,]  visited  England,  where  numerous  traits  of  an  amiable 
disposition  and  a  vi^rous  intellect  jproduced  the  most  plesflMng  impieavions 
on  all  who  were  introduced  to  htm.  A  proof  of  his  possessing,  io  a 
hifh  degree,  the  qualities  of  a  good  temper  ana  great  mental  quickness,  occur- 
raa  at  me  vpptr  room$,  at  Bath,  where  he  appeared  in  the  dress  of  his  country. 
A  young  EngKsfanoan,  who  had  been  in  .^erica,  accosted  the  chief  wildi 
several  abrupt  questions  respecting  his  place  of  abode,  situation,  and  the 
like.  To  these  j\/Mon  returned  answers  at  once  pertinent  and  modest  The 
inquirer,  however,  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  hinted,  in 
almost  plain  terms,  that  he  believed  him  to  be  an  impostor.  Still  the  Amer- 
ican suppressed  his  resentment,  and  endeavored  to  convince  the  tttMamm 
that  this  account  of  himself  might  be  depended  upon.  '  Well,  but,' returned 
the  other,  *  if  you  really  are  what  you  pretend  to  be,  bow  will  you  relish  re- 
turning to  the  savages  of  your  own  country  ? '  <  Sir^  replied  Norton,  with  a 
glance  of  intelligence^  *  J  thaU  wA  txptruntt  so  gnat  a  ekange  w  my  sodety  as 
you  tma^ine^fbr  IJmd  then  are  $avagta  in  iMs  country  also?  Animated  with 
the  spirit  of  genuine  jpatriotiam,  this  generous  cbieflain  was  unweariedly 
occupied,  during  the  mtervals  of  his  public  business,  in  acquirin|[  evei^^ 
species  of  useful  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  transportiiig  it  to  his  own 
country,  for  the  benefit  of  his  peojde ;  and  what  the  firiends  to  the  happiness 
of  men  will  hear  with  still  greater  admiration  and  pleasure,  he  was  also  en- 
gaged, under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  WUherforce  and  Mr.  Thornton^  in  the  labori- 
ous employment  of^  translating  the  Uospel  of  St  John  into  his  native 
tongue.''*  Whether  that  published  by  the  American  Bible  Socie^  be  the 
same  translation,  I  am  not  positive,  but  believe  it  is.  The  following  is  the  dd 
verse  of  Chap.  L  Yorirhwagwegon  ne  rode  tseyenbkderif  ok  tsi  nSton  ne  kaghson 
ya^  oghnahhoten  teytAm  ne  ne  yagh  raonhak  te  haytulan. 

From  the  London  Monthly  Repository  it  appears,  that  JSTorion  was  educated 
'*  at  one  of  the  American  universities.  There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  him 
poresented  by  the  respectable  Robert  Barclay,  bung  up  in  the  Bath  Agricul- 
tural Society's  great  room;  for  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  while 
hera"  And  the  same  writer  adds: — ^  I  have  a  pamphlet  publiahed  by  him 
wh^  in  England,  entitled  *  An  address  to  the  Six  Nations,'  recommending 
the  Gospel  of  St  John,  one  side  in  English,  the  other  in  Mohawk  language, 
in  which  are  discovered  sentences  very  similar  to  the  Welsh ;  for  instaaoe. 


*  Janton'9  Stranger  in  Arinenca,  278,  Ho,  Lon^lon,  1807. 
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Indian.    O  Nivoh  toghsa  eren  teshiwighe  ne  saffraciane  wahoni. 
Welsh.    O  Noaw  naddug  erom  dy  devisfaaid  grace  am  whahaDL 
Enolibh.    O  God,  take  not  from  us  thy  grace,  because  we  have  erred  from 
thy  waya."  • 

Some  of  the  words  which  seem  to  be  correspouding  and  analogous  to  the 
eye,  in  the  two  first  languages,  are  not  so  in  meaning ;  in  fact  mere  is  no 
analogy  whatever  between  me  Welsh  and  Indian  languages. 

In  1808,  this  chief  was  the  bearer  of  a  long  and  exceedingly  excellent  talk 
from  the  Senecas  west  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  Indians  of  the  interior  of  Canada, 
about  100  miles  from  Niagara  Falls.    It  was  from  a  Prophet  named  Skanta- 

DARIO.f 

We  learn  also  from  Mr.  Janaen  that  when  T^foninhoktratoen  was  in  Eng- 
land,  he  "  appeared  to  be  about  45  years  of  age ;  ^tall,  muscular,  and  well  pro- 
portioned, possessing  a  fine  and  intelligent  countenance.  His  mother  waB  a 
Scotch  woman,  ana  he  had  spent  two  years  in  Edinburgh,  in  his  youtli, 
namely,  from  his  IStb  to  his  15tn  year,  read  and  spoke  Enfflish  and  French 
well  He  was  married  to  a  female  of  his  own  tnbe,  by  whom  he#  had  two 
children.  He  served  in  the  last  war  with  the  English,  as  will  presently  be 
related. 

Because  this  chief  spent  a  few  years  in  Scotland  when  young,  some  his- 
torians X  haye  asserted  that  he  was  not  an  Indian,  but  a  Scotchman ;  and  a 
writer  §  of  a  sketch  of  the  late  Canada  war  says  he  was  related  to  the 
French.  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  many  of  those 
who  pass  for  Indians  to  have  white  father&  We  should  think,  therefore, 
that,  mstead  of  his  mother's  being  a  Scotch  woman,  his  father  might  have  been 
a  Frenchman,  and  his  mother  an  Indian. 

Of  NmiotCs  0TTey<mmh6keraiu>erC9  exploits  in  the  last  war,  there  were  not 
many,  we  presume,  as  there  are  not  many  recorded.  When  Col.  Murray  sur- 
prised Fort  Niagara,  on  the  19  Dec  1813,  NbrUm  entered  the  fort  with  hbn, 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  about  400  men.  ||  Fort  Niagara  was  garrisoned  by 
about  300  Americans,  of  whom  but  20  escaped.  All  who  resisted,  and  some 
who  did  not,  were  run  though  with  the  bayonet  We  Gn\y  know  that  JVorlon 
was  present  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  6  June,  1814,  General  Vvnctni  and  JSTorUmy  with  a  considerable 
Anrce,!  attacked  an  American  camp  ten  miles  from  Burlington  Bay,  at  a  place 
called  Fifty  Mile  Creek.  The  onset  was  made  before  day  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  inyaders  seized  upon  seyen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  turned  them 
upon  their  enemies.  The  night  was  yeiy  dark,  and  the  confusion  was  very 
great  The  American  Grenerals  Chandler  and  Winder^  one  major,  five  cap- 
tains, one  lieutenant,  and  116  men,  were  taken  prisoners.  Nevertheless  the 
Americans  fought  with  such  resolution  that  the  attacking  p&r^  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  advantage,  leaving  150  of  their  number  benind  them.  Tber. 
howeyer,  carried  off  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  horses. 

LOGAN  was  a  great  Shawanee  chief,  who  was  more  brave  than  fortunate. 
He  was  no  connection  of  Logan  of  1774,  but  was  equally  ffreat,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Jefferawi,  would  haye  been  eoually  celebrated:  Snordy  afler  €ren- 
end  Tupper^s  expedition  to  the  Miami  Rapids,  Captain  James  tsos^aii,  as  he 
was  called  by  the  English,  was  sent  by  General  Marriaon  in  the  direction  of 
those  rapids,  vrith  a  small  party  of  his  tribe,  to  reconnoitre.  He  met  vrith  a 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  near  that  place,  by  which  he  was  so  closely  pur- 
sued that  his  men  were  obliged  to  break  and  nee  for  safety  in  the  true  fndian 
manner.  ^  Logan^  with  two  of  bis  companions.  Captain  John  and  Bright- 
horn,  arrivea  safe  at  General  WinchMier*s  camp.  When  he  gaye  an  accoimc 
here  of  what  had  happened,  accusers  in  the  army  stood  ready  to  charge  him 
with  treachery,  and  a  design  of  aiding  the  enemy.    He  felt  the  false  charge 

«  MimtMy  Repository,  iii.  716,  London,  1809.  f  iftuf.  109. 

I  Jama,  Military  Occurrences,  ii.  16.  f  Mr.  JIf.  SmUkj  who  lived  then  in  Canada. 

I  Some  American  historians  say,  **  British  and  Indians ; "  but  Mr.  Jamu  (ii.  16.)  says 
there  was  but  one  "Indian,''  and  he  was  a  Scotchfaiao ! 
f  The  nomber  of  rank  and  file  was  701,  of  the  Americans  about  9000. 
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with  cutdng  severity,  but  without  any  inclination  for  revenge.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  determined  to  prove  by  some  unequivocal  announcement  that  he 
was  not  thus  to  be  taken  as  a  spy. 

Accordii^ly,  on  22  November,  with  the  two  men  above  named,  he  set  out, 
resolved  either  to  bring  in  a  prisoner  or  a  scalp,  or  to  hazard  his  life  in  the 
attempt  When  he  hm  proceeded  down  the  Miami  about  10  miles,  on  the 
north  side,  he  met  with  Captain  EUioi,  (son  of  him  of  infamous  memoiy,  before 
mentioned  in  this  book  of  our  history,)  accompanied  by  five  Indians.  As 
thb  party  was  too  strong  for  Logan  and  his  two  brave  companions,  four  of  . 
them  being  on  horseback,  he  therefore  determined  to  pass  them,  pretend- 
ing to  be  of  the  British  party,  and  advanced  with  confident  boldness  and  a 
fiiendiy  deportment  But  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  noted  Winnt- 
mak,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  the  life  of  Tecuamh,  and  who  had 
fought  at  the  head  of  the  Pottowattomies  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  knew 
him  and  denounced  him  as  a  spy.  Logan,  however,  persisted  that  be  was 
the  fnend  of  the  British,  and  was  then  on  his  wav  to  tne  Rapids  to  give  in- 
formation of  the  situation  of  the  Americans.  After  conversmg  a  while,  he 
proceeded  on  his  way,  and  fFinnemak,  with  his  companions,  turned  and  fol- 
lowed with  him.  Jrmnemak  and  his  party  closely  watched  the  others,  and 
when  they  had  proceeded  about  eight  miles,  he  proposed  to  Captain  EUiot  to 
seize  and  tie  them ;  but  he  said  it  was  not  necessary,  for  if  they  attempted  to 
escape  they  could  be  shot  down,  or  earily  run  down  with  their  horses.  Lo- 
gan, overhearing  this,  communicated  it  to  his  companions,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  make  an  attack  upon  them,  although  thev  were  nve  to  three.  Until  now, 
Logan  had  intended  to  go  on  with  them  till  night,  and  then  escape. 

No  sooner  was  the  resolution  taken  than  the  fight  began.  When  they  had 
all  fired  three  rounds  apiece,  the  advantage  was  in  favor  of  the  three ;  havinj; 
driven  their  adversaries  considerable  distance^  and  cut  them  off  firom  their 
horses.  EOioi  and  Wxnnemak  had  both  fiillen  mortally  wounded,  and  a  younv 
Ottowa  chief  was  killed*  Towards  the  close  of  the  fight,  both  Logan  and 
^Brighi-hom  were  badly  wounded.  As  soon  as  Logan  was  shot,  he  ordered  a 
retreat,  and,  seizing  the  enemi^  horses,  they  efilected  it  to  fFinchutei's  camp. 
Captain  John  esea]^  unhurt,  and  after  taking  the  scalp  of  the  Ottowa  chie^ 
fblfowed,  himself)  and  arrived  there  the  next  momins. 

Logan  had  now  indeed  established  his  reputation,  but  he  lost  his  life !  His 
wounds  proved  mortal  two  days  after.  In  ueneral  WindkesUr's  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Harrimmj  he  says,  *<  More  firmness  and  consummate  bravery  have  seldom 
appeared  on  the  military  theatre."  **  He  was  buried  with  all  the  honors  due  to 
his  rank,  and  with  sorrow  as  sincerely  and  generally  displayed  as  ever  I  wit^ 
nessed."    Thus  wrote  Major  Hardin  to  Governor  Shdby : — 

**  His  physiognomy  was  formed  on  the  best  model,  an^  e^diibited  the  strong- 
est marks  of  courage,  intelligence,  good-humor  and  sincerity.  He  had  been 
very  serviceable  to  our  cause,  by  acting  as  a  pilot  and  a  spy.  He  had  gone 
with  General  Hull  to  Detroit,  and  with  ube  first  Kentucky  troops  who  marched 
for  the  relief  of  Fort  Wayne." 

fFtnnetnak,  while  in  conversation  with  Logan  before  the  fight,  declared  that 
he  commanded  all  the  Indians  in  that  quarter ;  and  boasted  that  he  had 
caused  the  massacre  of  Wdb  and  those  who  had  surrended  at  the  battle  of 
Chicago,  after  having  gone  with  Wdk,  as  a  friend,  to  guard  the  garrison  of 
that  place  to  Fort  Wayne.  « 

In  1786,  General  td^gan,  of  Kentucky,  took  Logan^  then  a  boy,  prisonen 
and  kept  him  some  time.  After  sendinff  him  to  school  till  he  had  acquired 
considerabliB  education,  he  save  him  hi8lil)erty  and  his  own  name.  He  was 
ever  afterwards  fiiendly  to  uie  whites.  His  mother  waa  own  slstd^  to  Tecum- 
bA  and  the  Proj^keL  He  said  that  in  the  summer  preceding  his  death,  he  had 
talked  a  whole  night  with  Tecunueh,  trying  to  persuade  him  af^nst  ^hting 
against  the  Slates ;  but  Teeimmk  urged  him  aa  strongly  to  jom  the  British. 
ffifl  wife  (probably  before  she  was  knovm  to  L(mn)  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Ck>lonel  aaar^  in  1789,  and  had  remained  in  his  fiunily  untU  the  treaty  of 
Greenville.  In  the  arm  Logan  had  formed  an  attachment  to  M«or  Hardin, 
■on-in-law  of  General  Logan^  whom,  before  he  died,  he  requested  to  see  that 
what  was  due  him  for  his  services  ahoald  be  fidtbfiiUy  paid  over  to  his  family. 
68* 
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which  was  done.    His  family  resided  at  Wapogfaoognata,  which  was  called 
Lojz«ai*t  tiUaffe.* 

fiLACK'BIRI)  was  a  Pottowattomie  chie^  who  made  himself  notorioos  fagr 
the  massacre  of  the  ganrison  of  Fort  Dearboro.  Before  it  was  known  in  the 
western  re^on  of  tl^  upper  lakes,  that  war  had  been  declared  by  the  UnUed 
States,  Indian  and  Canadian  fbrces  were  collected  at  several  points  ready  Ibr 
the  word  to  be  given.  That  act  seems  to  have  been  anxiously  looked  far  by  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  some  of  their  advisers,  who  seem  to  have  been  much 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency  of  wwr  than  those  who  declared  it* 

Mackanaw,  or  as  it  is  generally  written,  Micfaillimakinak,  was  garrisoDed 
at  this  time  with  only  58  effective  men,  and  the  first  news  they  had  of  the 
declaration  of  war  was  the  appearance  of  500  Indians  and  about  the  aaine 
number  of  Canadians  ready  to  attack  them.  The  fort  was  therefore  sivreii- 
dered  by  Lieutenant  Hanks,  on  the  17  of  July,  1819. 

When  General  HuU  heard  of  the  &te  of  Michillimakinaki  he  rightly  judged 
that  Fort  Dearborn,  now  Chicago,  would  be  the  next  object  of  attack.  Ac- 
cordingly be  despatched  orders  to  Captain  HeaH  ^^^  ^  command  thegrsy  to 
evacuate  the  place  with  all  haste.  But  before  this  message  reached  him, 
Btack'hird,  wim  a  host  of  his  warriors,  was  prepared  to  act  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. A  large  number  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  who  had  pre- 
tended friendship,  hearing  that  the  place  was  to  be  evacuated,  came  there  te 
receive  what  could  not  be  carried  away. 

On  the  13  Julj^,  Captain  Wdla,  of  Fort  Wayne,  arrived  at  Fort  I>earfooraL 
with  about  30  Miamies,  to  escort  Captain  Hudd  to  Detroit  They  noMurched 
from  the  fi>rt  on  the  15  July,  with  a  guard  of  Miamies  in  firont,  and  another 
in  the  rear,  under  Ci^tain  Wdls.  They  marched  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  when  thev  had  proceeded  about  one  mile,  thev  discovered  Indians  pre- 
pared to  attack  them  from  behind  the  high  sand-bank  which  bounded  the 
neach  of  the  lake.  Captain  HeM  then  ascended  the  bank  with  his  men,  and 
a  fight  was  immediately  begun  by  the  Indians.  The  Indians  being  vaatiy 
numerous.  Captain  Hecid  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  contend,  and  immediateiy 
retreated  to  a  small  eminence  in  the  acQacent  prairie,  and  not  beinf  followed 
by  the  Indians,  was  out  of  the  reach  of  thdr  shot  Meantime  the  Indkoie 
got  possession  of  all  their  horses  and  baggage. 

The  Indians,  after  a  short  consultation,  made  signs  for  Captain  Reatd  to 
advance  and  meet  them.  He  did  so,  and  was  met  by  Bkuk-iirdf  who,  after 
shaking  hands  with  him,  told  him,  if  he  would  surrender,  the  fives  of  the 
prisoners  should  be  spared.  There  was  no  alternative,  and  after  all  their  arms 
were  surrendered,  the  party  was  marched  back  to  Uie  Indian  encampment, 
near  the  fort,  and  divided  among  the  dififerent  tribea  The  next  mornings 
they  burned  the  ft>rt,  and  left  the  place,  taking  the  prisoners  with  them. 
Captain  HeaUTs  force  was  54  regulars  and  12  militia.  In  the  fiffht  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake,  36  of  regulars  and  all  of  (he  militia  were  killed ;  besides 
two  women  and  12  children.  Eleven  women  and  children  were  among  the 
captives.  Captain  fVeUs  and  many  other  oflSceis  were  killed,  and  Captam 
Heald  and  his  wife  were  both  badly  wounded,  and  were  taken  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St  Joseph's,  where  they  were  taken  into  the  family  of  an  Indian 
trader.  Soon  i^r,  Bktdk-bird  set  out  with  his  virarriors  for  the  capture  of 
Fort  Wayne,  and  Captain  HeM  hired  a  Fi-enchman  to  take  him  to  Micfa- 
illimakinak. He  was  afterwards  exchanged.  What  ether  successes  this 
chief  had  during  the  war  is  unknown. 

Bk^haukj  in  speaking  of  the  capture  and  treatment  of  Captain  HtoU 
and  his  men,  says,  f  it  was  owing  to  their  ruii  keeping  iMeir  umrd  with  the  Indians^ 
The  night  belbre  the  fort  was  abandoned  by  the  whites,  they  threw  all  the 
povirder  they  could  not  carry  with  them  into  the  well,  which  they  had  prom- 
ised to  give  them. 

The  next  chief  we  introduce  chiefly  to  illnstiate  a  most  extr^ordinaiy  mods 
of  doing  penan^  among  the  nations  of  the  west 


*  Takei  priacipaiy  froni  I9Utt^$  fUt^tttr,  aad  iktm^t  Nmrtatnt. 
t  lo  Mt  Life,  written  by  kioMelf,  ^  9L 
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WAWNAinWI  •  a  bold  and  feavlM  cbieC  of  th<$  tribe  of  YaDklon^f 
(wboM  naiiiey  translated,  vs  **h6  who  tkmrgM  tiie  tnemff!*)  waa  conaidarably 
noCad  in  the  last  war  with  CanadiL  ^  He  had,**  says  my  author,  *^  killed  seven 
enemies  in  battle  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  seven  war-eagle  plumes  in  his 
hair  testified,  and  leceiired  nine  wounds^  aa  was  ahown  by  an  equal  number 
of  iitde  sticks  airaaged  in  his  ooal-black  hair,  and  painted  in  a  manner  thai 
told  an  Indian  eye  whether  they  were  inflicted  by  a  DuUet,  knife  oar  tomahawk, 
and  by  whom.  At  the  attack  on  Fort  Sandusky,  in  the  late  war,  be  received 
a  bullet  and  dbiee  buck  shot  in  his  breast,  which  glanced  on  tlie  hone,  and 
passing  round  under  the  skin,  came  out  at  his  back."  This,  and  other  ex^ 
traordinary  escapee,  he  made  use  o^  like  the  famous  Tuipaqmn^  two  ages 
before,  to  render  himself  of  creater  importance  among  his  nation.  At  this 
time  be  was  supposed  to  be  &Q\xi  30  years  of  age,  of  a  nobla  and  elegant 
iq>pettrance,  and  is  still  beheved  to  be  hnng.  X 

Afi^r  Long^$  company  considered  WaumakUm  a  very  interesting  nUM^ 
whose  acquaiatance  they  cultivated  with  siicoess  in  die  neighborhood  of 
Lake  Traverse.  They  describe  him  as  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  poa- 
eessing  a  eountenance  that  would  be  conadersd  handsome  in  any  oounlrj. 
He  prepared  a  foast  for  the  party,  as  soon  as  be  knew  they  were  coming  to 
bis  village.  *^  When  speaking  of  &e  Dacotas,  we  purposely  postponed  men* 
tioning  the  fhequent  vows  which  they  make,  and  their  strict  adherence  to 
them,  because  one  of  the  best  evidences  which  we  have  collected  on  thia 
point  connects  itself  with  the  character  of  fFaiYft»h  *Ad  may  give  a  fiivora^ 
bis  idea  of  his  extreme  fortitude  in  enduring  pain.  In  the  summer  of  1839^ 
be  undertook  a  journey,  from  which,  apprehending  much  danger  on  the  part 
of  the  Chippewas,  he  made  a  vow  to  the  sun,  tnat,  if  he  cetumed  safo,  he 
would  absttm  from  all  food  or  drink  for  the  space  of  four  suocessive  days 
and  nighta,  and  that  he  would  distribute  among  bis  people  all  the  praperQr 
wHUeh  he  possessed,  including  all  his  lodges,  horses,  dogs,  Sic  On  his  retuniv 
which  happened  without  accident,  he  oefebrated  the  dance  of  the  sun ;  this 
eonsistsd  in  makiog  three  cuts  through  his  akin,  one  on  his  breast,  and  one 
on  each  of  his  arms.  The  sidn  waa  cut  in  the  manner  of  a  loopj  so  as  to  per- 
mit a  rope  to  pass  between  the  flesh  and  the  strip  of  skin  which  was  thua 
divided  from  the  body.  The  ropes  being  passed  through,  their  ends  were 
aecured  to  a  tall  vertical  pole,  planted  at  about  40  yards  from  his  lodce.  He 
then  began  to  dance  round  this  pole,  at  the  commencement  of  this  last,  fine- 
quendy  sif^nging  himself  in  the  air,  so  as  to  be  supported  merely  by  the  cords 
which  were  secured  to  the  strips  of  skin  separated  from  his  arms  and  breast 
He  emitinued  this  exercise  witn  few  intermissions  during  the  whole  of  his 
Ast,  until  the  fourth  day  about  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  when  the  strip  of  skin  from 
his  breast  gave  way ;  notwithstanding  which  he  interrupted  not  the  danooi 
although  supported  merely  by  his  arms.  At  noon  the  strip  firom  his  left  arm 
snapped  off:  nis  uncle  then  thought  that  he  had  suffered  enough,''  and  with  his 
knifo  cut  the  last  loop  of  skin,  and  Wanoian  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  where  he 
lay  the  rest  of  the  day,  exposed  to  the  soorehing  rays  of  the  sun*  Aiter  this  ha 
gave  away  all  his  property,  and  with  his  two  squaws  deserted  his  lodge.  To 
such  monstrous  follies  does  superstition  drive  her  votaries ! 

In  Tanner's  Narrative,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  an  expedition  of 
an  uncle  of  ffawnakiony  at  the  head  of  900  Sioux,  agunst  the  Ojibbewas.  fFdUio^ 
nahion  was  himself  of  the  parte,  but  he  had  not  then  become  so  distinguished 
as  he  was  afterwards.  Tbey  fell  upon  a  snoall  band  of  Crees  and  Assiooe* 
bolns,  and  after  a  fight  of  near  a  whole  day,  killed  all  the  Ojibbewas  but  ona^ 
the  LiUU-damf  two  women  and  one  ohild^  about  90  in  number.  This  hap- 
pened not  for  frfom  Pembina.  $  In  18S9,  he  very  much  alarmed  tbot  post,  by 
murdering  some  Assinneboins  in  its  neighborhood.  | 

fiLACK-THUNDER, .  or  Maekkatananamakee,  was  styled  the  celebrated 
of  the  Fox  tribe.    He  made  himself  remembered  by  many  ftt>m  an 
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}Vanotanf  in  Lonfi:'s  Em  l  to  St.  Peters,  i.  446. 
t  Yanktoan,  ( Lon^,  ib.  404,)  which  signifiet  deseendeSJrtnn  the  fem  UaveM. 
-  Facte  published  by  IV.  J,  Sw/ling,  Esq.    It  is    lald  by  KeatiHgf  ia  Long's  Biped.  I 
_,  that  he  wa«  about  ItB  voar*  of  age.    Thw  was  in  IMS.  _   ,  _.       «  .        ^ 

J  Tamyr't  NanaUVe,  138.  I  Wu^t  Bed  lUvw  Coloay, «. 
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exccUent  speech  whi6h  he  made  to  the  American  commiflsionen,  hIio  had 
assembled  many  chieA  at  a  place  called  the  Porta^  July?  1815^  to  hold  a 
talk  with  them  upon  the  state  of  their  affidrs ;  particularly  as  it  was  betiered 
by  the  Americans  that  the  Indians  meditated  hostilities.  An  American  com- 
missioner opened  the  talk,  and  unbecomingly  accused  the  Indians  of  breach 
of  former  treaties.  The  first  chief  that  answered,  spoke  with  a  tremulous 
voice,  and  evidently  beurayed  guilt,  or  perliaps  f^jr.  Not  so  with  the  upright 
chief  Btodb-tiimuJer.  He  felt  equally  mdignant  at  the  charge  of  the  while 
man,  and  the  unmanly  cringing  of  the  chief  who  had  just  spoken.  He 
began: — 

^  My  fother,  restrain  your  feelings,  and  hear  calmly  what  I  shall  say.    I 
dial]  say  it  plainly.    I  shall  not  speak  with  fear  and  trembling.    I  have  never 
injured  you,  and  mnocence  can  feel  no  fear.    I  turn  to  you  tul,  red-skins  and 
white-skins — ^where  is  the  man  who  will  appear  as  mv  accuser?    Father,  I 
understand  not  clearly  how  thuiffs  are  working.    I  have  just  been  set  at 
liberty.    Am  I  again  to  be  plunged  into  bondage  ?    Frowns  are  all  around 
me :  but  I  am  incapable  of  chimge.    You,  perhaps,  may  be  ignorant  of  what 
I  teu  you ;  but  it  is  a  truth,  which  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness.    It  is  a 
ftct  which  can  easily  be  proved,  that  I  have  been  assailed  in  almost  every 
possible  way  that  pride,  fear,  feeling,  or  interest,  could  touch  me — that  I  have 
been  pushed  to  the  last  to  raise  the  tomahawk  against  you ;  but  all  in  vain.    I 
never  could  be  made  to  feel  that  you  were  my  enemy.    {Ttiku  ht  <Ae  csndiicf 
fj"  QUi  tiMmjf^  I MH  never  be  your  fiiauL    You  are  acquainted  vrith  my  re- 
moval above  Prairie  des  Chiena.*  I  went,  and  formed  a  settkmeDt,  and  odled 
my  warriors  around  me.    We  took  counsel,  and  firom  that  counsel  we  never 
have  departed.    We  smoked,  and  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
U.  States.    I  sent  you  tfie  pipe-— it  resembled  this— and  I  sent  it  by  the  Mis- 
souri, that  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  might  not  know  what  weweredmng. 
You  received  it    I  then  told  you  that  your  friends  should  be  my  friends--- 
that  your  enemies  should  be  my  enemies — and  that  I  only  awaited  your  sigiial 
to  make  war.    Jf  Mtf  he  the  condud  of  an  enenw^  I  shall  never  he  yourJHetuL — 
Why  do  I  tell  you  this?    Because  it  is  a  truth,  and  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
the  good  things  which  men  do  are  oflen  buried  in  the  ground,  whde  their  evil 
deeds  are  stripped  naked,  and  exposed  to  the  worid.  f — ^When  I  came  here,, I 
came  to  you  in  friendship.    I  little  thought  I  should  have  had  to  defend  my- 
selC    I  have  no  defence  to  make.    If  I  were  guilty,  I  should  have  come  pre- 
pared ;  but  I  have  ever  held  you  hv  the  hand,  and  I  am  come  without  ex- 
cuses. If  I  had  fought  against  you,  I  would  have  told  you  so :  but  I  have  noth- 
ing now  to  say  here  in  your  councils,  except  to  repeat  what  I  said  before  to 
my  great  &tber,  the  president  of  your  nation.    You  heard  it,  and  no  doubt 
remember  it    It  was  simply  this.    Mv  lands  can  never  be  sunendered ;  I 
was  cheated,  and  basely  cheated,  in  tne  contract;  I  will  not  surrender  my 
country  but  with  my  life.    Again  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  and  I 
smoke  this  pipe  in  evidence  of  my  sincerity.    If  you  are  sincere,  you  will 
receive  it  from  me.    My  only  desire  is,  that  we  should  smoke  it  together — 
that  I  should  grasp  your  sacred  hand,  and  I  claim  for  myself  and  my  tribe 
the  protection  of  your  country.    When  this  pipe  touches  your  lip,  may  it 
operate  as  a  blesBing  upon  all  my  tribe^ — May  the  smoke  rise  Uke  a  eUntd,  emd 
earn  aweof  wiih  it  aUthe  animasitus  which  have  arisen  between  usJ*  I 

l%e  issue  of  this  council  was  amicable,  and,  on  the  14  Sept  foUowing^ 
BlaekMandar  met  commissionera  at  St  Louis,  and  executed  a  treaty  of 
peace. 

ONOPATONOA,  $  or,  as  he  was  usually  called,  B^eflb,  was  chief  of  the 
Mahas,  or  Omawhaws,  whose  residence,  in  1811,  was  upon  the  Biissouii  |  Mr. 

*  The  upper  militaiy  post  upon  the  Mjuitiiiypi,  in  1818. 

t  "  Tbif  passage  forcibly  reminds  us  of  Ihat  in  8hake»peare :" 

'  The  evil  Ihat  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  goodb  often  interred  with  their  bones.'' 

1  Philadelphia  Lit  Gaxette. 

4  .C]Wuc^«ofi-ioe,  in  Iroquois,  was  "  men  surpassinf  all  others.''    Hitt.  Five  NatUmM, 

I  **  The  <y Mahas,  in  number  2250,  not  lonf  ago,  ia>andoned  their  old  villafe  on  the 
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t  Jour,  op  tbe  Missouri,  t40. 


*  Brackeoridire,  itf  «aqi.  91. 
1  Governor  EtUoardt  or  Colonel  MUler, 

J  It  is  a  coatom  to  expose  the  dead  upon  a  scaffold  amonf^  some  of  the  tribes  cf  the 
0e6  Bruekenrul^ef  Jour.,  186. ;  PHu?»  Expediti<Mi ;  l^omffu  do. 
|[  The  eugravinr  at  the  eommencement  of  Book  II.  ilioslrates  this  pastage. 
1  Long'*  Expedition,  i.  366 }  and  Dr.  Mantes  Indian  Report,  M7. 
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Brndumvi^  Tiisited  his  town  on  the  19  May  of  that  y«ar,  in  his  Toyace  up 
that  river.  His  ^  village  is  situated  about  three  miles  ut>ni  the  river,  and  con- 
tains ahout  9000  souls^  and  is  836  miles  from  its  mouth."*  We  shall  give 
here,  as  an  introduction  to  him,  the  oration  he  made  over  the  grave  of  BUtdt" 
IntffalOf  a  Sioux  chief  of  the  Teton  tribe,  who  died  on  the  nieht  of  the  14 
Ji2[v,  1811,  at  ^*  Portage  des  Sioux,"  and  of  whom  Mr.  Braehemiage  remarks:  f 
**  llie  Blcbdtrbufflaio  was  the  Sioux  chief  with  whom  we  had  the  conference  at 
the  great  bend ;  and,  from  his  appearance  and  mild  deportment,  I  was  induced 
to  form  a  high  opinion  of  bim."  After  being  interred  with  honors  of  war, 
Ongpcdonga  spoke  to  those  assembled  as  follows : — ^  Do  not  grieve.  Misfor- 
tones  wUfhappen  to  the  wisest  and  best  men.  Death  will  come,  and  always 
comes  out  of  season.  It  is  the  command  of  the  Great  Spuit,  and  all  nations 
and  people  must  obey.  What  is  passed,  and  cannot  be  prevented,  should  not 
be  grieved  for.  Be  not  discouraged  or  displeased  then,  that  in  visiting  your 
fiither}  here,  [the  American  commissioner,]  you  have  lost  your  chief.  A  mis- 
fortune of  this  kind  may  never  again  befall  you,  but  this  would  have  attended 
you  perhaps  at  your  own  village.  Five  times  have  I  visited  this  land,  and 
never  returned  with  sorrow  or  pain.  Misfortunes  do  not  flourish  particularly 
in  our  path.  They  grow  every  where.  What  a  misfortune  for  me,  that  I 
eould  not  have  died  this  day,  instead  of  the  chief  that  lies  before  us.  The 
trifling  loss  my  nation  would  have  sustained  in  my  death,  would  have  been 
doubly  paid  for  by  the  honors  of  my  burial  They  would  hsve  wiped  off 
every  thing  like  regret  Instead  pf  being  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sorrow,  my 
warriors  would  have  felt  the  sunshine  OMoy  in  their  hearts.  To  me  it  would 
have  been  a  most  glorious  occurrence.  Hereafter,  when  I  die  at  home,  instead 
of  a  noble  mve  and  a  grand  procession,  the  rolling  music  and  the  thundering 
cannon,  with  a  flag  waving  ct  my  head,  I  shall  be  wrapped  in  a  robe,  (an  old 
robe  perhaps,)  ana  hoisted  on  a  slender  scafibld  to  the  whistling  wind8,§«floon 
to  be  blown  down  to  the  earth ;  I  my  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolves,  and 
my  bones  rattled  on  the  plain  by  the  wild  beasts.  Chief  of  the  soldiers,  Fad- 
dressinff  Ck>L  MilUrA  your  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.  Your  attention  sndl 
not  be  torsotten.  My  nation  shall  know  the  respect  that  is  paid  over  the 
dead.    When  I  return,  I  will  echo  the  sound  of  your  guns." 

Dr.  Mone  saw  OngpaJUmga  at  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1621,  and  dis- 
eoursed  with  him  and  hhkatappOj  chief  of  the  republican  Paunees,  **  on  the 
subject  of  their  civilization,  and  sending  instructors  among  them  for  that 
purpose."  The  doctor  has  printed  the  conversation,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
acknowledge  that,  on  reading  it.  Big-elk  suffers  in  our  estimation ;  but  his 
age  must  be  his  excuse.  When  he  was  asked  who  made  the  red  and  white 
people,  he  answered,  ^The  same  Being  who  made  the  white  people,  made 
the  red  people ;  but  the  white  are  better  than  the  red  peopled*  This  acknowledg- 
ment is  too  degrading,  and  does  not  comport  with  the  general  character  of  the 
American  Indians.  It  is  not,  however,  very  surprising  that  such  an  expression 
should  escape  an  individual  surrounded,  as  was  Ongyotongo,  by  magnificence, 
luxury,  and  attention  nt>m  the  great 

Big-elk  was  a  party  to  severu  treaties  made  between  h'ls  nation  and  the 
United  States,  previous  to  his  visit  to  Washington  in  1831. 

PETALESHAROO  was  not  a  chief,  but  a  brave  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pau- 
nees. ^A  brave  is  a  warrior  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  battie,  and  is 
next  in  importance  to  a  chieflTJ  He  was  the  son  of  Lete2e«fta,  a  ftunous  chie^ 
commonly  called  the  Kkye-chntf^  or  Old-knife.  When  Major  Ltmg  and  his 
eoropanv  travelled  across  the  continent,  in  1819  and  "20,  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  PetaleAaroa,    From  several  persons  who  were  in  Lonfft 


■ide  of  the  Missoari,  aod  now  dwell  oo  the  Elk-horn  Hirer,  due  wett  fVom  their  old  village, 
80  miles  wett-north-west  from  Cooncil  Blufis/'    Merges  Indian  Report,  Sftl. 

*  Brackeoridire,  ut  mp.  91.  t  J<h>^  up  ^  Misaoari,  MO. 

1  Governor  Edwardt  or  Colonel  MUler, 

\  It  it  a  custom  to  expose  the  dead  upon  a  scaffold  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  west 
0ee  Braekenridge,  Jour.,  186. ;  Pike»  Expedition ;  Limff*  do. 

I  The  eitgravmff  at  the  commencement  of  Book  II.  Uiustrates  this  passage. 

I  l4fn^9  Expedition,  i.  366  j  and  Dr.  Mcrtf^a  Indian  Report,  M7. 
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eotnpuiy,  Dr.  Mom  collected  the  paztieular  of  him  wfajeli  he  gtves  in  hii 
iKDiAN  Report  as  an  anecdote. 

Id  the  winter  of  1831,  PdaMharoQ  visited  WaahingtOD,  being  oae  ef  a 
deputation  firom  his  nation  to  the  American  govenunent,  on  a  Ymmnmm 
matter. 

This  hraoe  was  of  elegant  form  and  coimtenance,  and  was  attiied,  in  has 
▼isit  to  Washington,  as  represented  in  the  engraying.  In  1821,  be  was 
about  25  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  was  so  distingiiished  by  Us 
abilities  and  prowess,  that  he  was  called  the  "•  hraveH  of  the  ftraves."  Bat  few 
years  previous  to  1821,  it  was  a  custom,  not  only  witn  his  nation,  but  tiiose 
adjacent,  to  torture  and  bum  captiyes  as  sacrifices  to  the  great  Star,  in  an 
expedition  performed  by  smne  of  his  countrymen  against  tbe  Iteans,  a  female 
was  taken,  who,  on  their  return,  was  doomed  to  suffer  according  to  thekr 
usages.  She  was  listened  to  the  stake,  and  a  vast  crowd  assembled  opooa 
the  adjoining  plain  to  witness  the  scene.  This  brave,  unobserved,  had  sta- 
tioned  two  fleet  horaes  at  a  snudl  distance,  and  was  seated  among  the  crowd, 
as  a  silent  spectator.  All  were  anxiously  waiting  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
the  first  contact  of  the  flames  with  their  victim ;  when,  to  their  astODishnsent, 
a  bnwe  was  seen  rending  asunder  the  cords  which  bound  her,  and,  with  the 
swiftness  of  thought,  bearing  her  in  his  arms  beyond  the  amazed  multitiMie ; 
where  placing  her  upon  one  horse,  and  mounting  himself  upon  the  other, 
he  bore  her  off  safe  to  her  fiiends  and  country.  This  act  would  have  eodao* 
gered  the  life  of  an  ordinary  chief;  but  such  was  his  sway  in  the  tribe,  that 
no  one  presumed  to  censure  the  daring  act 

This  transaction  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  its  perfenner  was  ■• 
much  a  son  of  nature,  and  had  had  no  more  of  the  advantajpes  of  edueatioii 
than  the  multitude  whom  he  astonished  by  the  humane  act  lust  recorded. 

This  account  being  circulated  at  Washington,  during  the  young  chmPs 
stay  theie,  the  young  ladies  of  Miss  JfkU^t  seminary  in  that  place  resolved 
to  give  him  a  demonstmtion  of  the  high  esteem  in  vdiich  they  held  hina  on 
account  of  his  humane  conduct ;  they  therefore  presented  bun  an  elegant 
silver  medal,  appropriately  inscribed,  accompanied  oy  the  following  short  hot 
affectionate  address:  *^ Brother,  accept  this  token  of  our  esteem — alwnjrs 
wear  it  for  our  sakes,  and  when  again  you  have  the  power  to  save  a  poor 
woman  from  death  and  torture,  mink  of  this,  and  of  us,  and  fly  to  her 
relief  and  her  rescue."  The  hixa^t  reply: — ^Tkis  [taking  hold  of  the 
.  medal  which  he  had  just  suspended  from  tus  neck]  vnttgwe  me  mart  ease  fktm 
I  ever  had,  and  I  mU  liglen  mart  than  I  ever  did  to  white  men,  I  am,  f^ad  tkal 
«^  brothers  and  sitters  have  heard  of  the  good  act  I  have  done.  Ji^  bn&ers  and 
ststers  think  thai  I  did  it  in  ignorance,  but  I  now  know  tchat  ihave  done.  / 
did  it  in  ignorance,  and  did  not  know  that  I  did  good;  bvt  by  giving  me  tkia 
medal  I  know  it^ 

Some  time  after  the  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  Itean  woman,  one  of  the 
warriors  of  Lddesha  brought  to  the  nation  a  Spanish  boy,  whom  be  had 
taken.  The  warrior  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  him  to  Venus,  and  the  time 
was  appointed.  Letdesha  had  a  long  time  endeavored  to  do  away  the  custom, 
and  now  consulted  PetaUsharoo  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  young 
brave  said,  ^  I  will  rescue  the  boy,  as  a  warrior  should,  by  force."  His  fetber 
.  was  unwilling  that  he  should  expose  his  life  a  second  time,  and  used  great 
exerdons  to  raise  a  sufiScient  quanti^  of  merchandise  for  the  purchase  of  the 
captive.  All  that  were  able  contributed,  and  a  pile  was  made  of  it  at  the 
lodge  of  the  KnifC'-ddtf,  who  then  summoned  the  warrior  before  him.  When 
he  nad  arrived,  the  chief  commanded  him  to  take  the  merchandise,  and 
deliver  the  boy  to  him.  The  warrior  refused.  Letele^ia  then  waved  his 
war-club  in  the  air,  bade  the  warrior  obey  or  prepare  fer  instant  deatli. 
'^Strike,"  said  Petelesharoo,  *^lwiSt  meet  the  vengeance  qf  his  JriendsJ*  But  the 
prudent  and  excellent  Letdeska  resolved  to  use  one  more  endeavor  before 
commitdng  such  an  act  He  therefore  increased  the  amount  of  property, 
which  had  the  desired  effect.  The  boy  was  surrendered,  and  the  valuaible 
collection  of  goods  sacrificed  in  his  stead.*  This,  it  is  thought,  will  be  the 
^'      ■  ■'■  ■   ■ .     ■     11     ■  ■    .■-.■—  — ..- I  ■    , ,  . 

*  Long,  ut  ntpra,  35-78. 
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lart  time  liie  inlmmMi  costcnn  will  be  attempted  in  the  tribe.  <<Tfae  origin 
of  this  fltngttinaiy  saoHfiee  to  trnkDOwn ;  pr<^bly  it  existed  previously  to 
their  iBlereoiune  with  the  white  traders."  *  They  believed  that  the  suceefl» 
of  their  enterprisee,  and  all  undertakings,  depended  upon  their  faithlully 
adhering  to  the  due  performance  of  these  rites. 

In  his  way  to  Washington,  he  staid  some  days  in  Philadelphia,  where 
Mr.  Magle  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  taking  his  portrait,  which  he  performed 
with  wonderfbl  success.  It  was  copied  tor  Dr.  Godman^a  Natural  History, 
afid  adorns  the  second  volume  of  that  valuable  work. 

METEA,  chief  of  the  Pottowattomies,  is  brought  to  oar  notice  on  account 
of  the  opposition  he  made  to  the  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  his  country.  In 
1891,  he  resided  upon  the  Wabash.  To  numerous  treaties,  from  1814  to 
18dl,  we  find  his  name,  and  generally  at  the  head  of  those  of  his  tribe. 
At  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech,  after  Governor  Cew^had  informed  him  of  the  obiects  of  his  mission, 

''My  fiither, — ^We  have  listened  to  what  you  have  said.  We  shall  now 
retire  to  our  camps  and  consult  upon  it  You  will  hear  nothing  more  fi-om 
us  at  present  JThis  is  a  uniform  custom  of  all  the  Indians.  When  the 
council  was  again  convened,  MeUa  continued.]  We  meet  you  here  to-day, 
because  we  had  promised  it,  to  tell  you  our  minds,  and  what  we  have  agreed 
upon  among  ourselves.  You  will  listen  to  us  with  a  good  mind,  and  believe 
y/ihut  we  say.  You  know  that  we  first  came  to  this  country,  a  long  time  ago, 
and  vrhen  we  sat  ourselves  down  upon  it,  we  met  with  a  great  many  hard- 
ships and  difficuhies.  Our  country  was  then  verv  large:  bat  it  has  dwindled 
away  to  a  smaU  spot,  and  you  wish  to  purchase  that !  This  has  caused  us  to 
reflect  much  upon  what  you  have  told  us ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  brought 
ail  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  the  young  men  and  women  and  children  of 
our  tribe,  that  one  part  may  not  do  what  the  others  object  to.  and  that  all 
may  be  wimess  of  what  is  going  forward.  You  know  your  children.  Since 
you  first  came  among  them,  they  have  listened  to  your  words  with  an  at- 
tentive ear,  and  have  always  hearkened  to  your  counsels.  Whenever  you 
have  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  us,  whenever  you  have  had  a  favor  to  ask  of 
us,  We  have  always  lent  a  favorable  ear,  and  our  invariable  answer  has  been 
^yes.'  This  you  know!  A  long  time  has  passed  since  we  first  came  upon 
our  landcL  and  oiu*  old  people  nave  all  sunk  into  their  graves.  They  had 
sense.  We  are  'all  young  and  foolish,  and  do  not  wish  to  do  any  thing  that 
they  would  not  approve,  were  tfiey  living.  We  are  fearful  we  shall  oflfend 
their  spirits,  if  we  sell  our  lands ;  and  we  are  fearful  we  shall  offend  you,  if 
we  do  not  sell  them.  This  has  caused  us  ^at  perplexity  of  thought,  because 
we  have  counselled  among  ourselves,  and  do  not  know  how  we  can  part  with 
the  land.  Our  country  was  given  to  us  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  gave  it  to  us 
to  hunt  upon,  to  make  our  cornfields  upon,  to  live  upon,  and  to  make  down 
our  beds  upon  when  we  die.  And  he  would  never  fbrgive  us,  should  we 
bargain  it  away.  When  you  first  spoke  to  us  for  lands  at  St  Mary's,  we  said 
we  had  a  little,  and  agreed  to  sell  you  a  piece  of  it;  but  we  told  you  we 
could  spare  no  more.  Now  you  ask  us  again.  You  are  never  satisfied! 
We  have  sold  you  a  great  tract  of  land,  already ;  but  it  \b  not  enougii !  We 
0o1d  it  to  you  for  the  benefit  of  your  chUdreh,  to  farm  and  to  live  upon. 
We  have  now  but  little  left  We  shall  want  it  all  for  ourselves.  We  know 
not  how  long  we  may  Mve,  and  we  wish  to  have  some  lands  for  our  children 
to  hunt  uix>n.  You  are  gradually  taking  away  our  hunting-grounds.  Your 
children  are  driving  us  before  them.  We  are  growing  uneasy.  What  lands 
you  have,  you  may  retain  forever ;  but  we  shall  sell  no  more.  You  think, 
perhaps,  that  I  speak  in  passion ;  but  my  heart  is  good  towards  you.  I  speak 
like  One  of  your  own  children.  I  am  an  Indian,  a  red-skin,  and  live  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  but  my  countiy  is  already  too  small ;  and  I  do  not  know 
bow  to  bring  up  my  children,  if  I  give  it  all  away.  We  sold  you  a  fine  tract 
of  land  at  et  Mary  s.  We  said  to  you  then  it  was  enoug^  to  satisfy  your 
childreni  and  the  last  we  should  selt:  and  we  thought  it  would  be  the 
last  you  would  ask  for.    We  have  now  told  you  what  we  had  to  say.    It  ii 

*  Long,  «<  sypra,  $57-8. 
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what  was  determined  on,  in  a  council  among  ounelvea ;  and  wbat  I  have 
spoken,  is  the  voice  of  my  nation.  On  this  account,  all  our  people  bmwe 
come  here  to  listen  to  me;  but  do  not  think  we  have  a  bad  opinion  of 
you.  Where  should  we  get  a  bad  opinion  of  you  ?  We  speak  to  yoo 
with  a  good  heart,  and  the  feelings  of  a  friend.  You  are  acquainted  with 
this  piece  of  land — ^the  country  we  live  in.  Shall  we  give  it  up  ?  Take 
notice,  it  is  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  if  we  ^ve  it  away,  what  wul  become 
of  us  ?  The  Great  Spirit,  who  has  provided  it  for  our  use,  allows  us  to  ke<^ 
it,  to  bring  up  our  young  men  and  support  our  femilies.  We  should  incur  his 
anger,  if  we  bartered  it  away.  If  we  had  more  land,  you  should  get  more ; 
but  our  land  has  been  wasting  away  ever  since  the  white  people  became  our 
neighbors,  and  we  have  now  hardly  enough  left  to  cover  the  bones  of  our 
tribe.  You  are  in  the  midst  of  your  red  children.  What  is  due  to  lis  in 
monev,  we  wish,  and  will  receive  at  this  place ;  and  we  want  nothing  more. 
We  all  shake  hands  with  vou.  Behold  our  warriors,  our  wcxnen,  and  chil- 
dren.   Take  pity  on  us  and  on  our  words." 

Notwithstanding  the  decisive  language  held  by  MUea  in  this  speech,  agaitiat 
selling  land,  vet  his  name  is  to  the  treaty  of  sale.  And  in  another  speech  of 
about  equal  length,  delivered  shortly  after,  upon  the  same  subject,  the  sajxie 
determination  is  manifest  throughout 

At  this  time  he  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  noUe 
and  di^ified  appearance.  He  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  eloquent  chief  of 
his  nation.  In  the  last  war,  he .  fought  against  the  Americans,  and,  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  Wavne,  was  severely  wounded ;  on  which  account  he  draws  a 
pension  from  the  British  government* 

At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  of  which  we  have  made  mentio% 
several  other  chiefs,  besides  MeteOf  or,  as  his  name  is  sometimes  wricteiiy 
MteUwi,  were  verv  prominent,  and  deserve  a  remembrance.  Among  them 
may  be  pardcularhr  named 

KEEWAGOUSHKUM,  a  chief  of  the  first  authority  in  the  Ottowa  nation. 
We  shall  ffive  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the  time,  which  is  considered 
very  valuaole,  as  well  on  account  of  the  history  it  contains,  as  for  its  merita 
in  other  respects.  IimiAN  Histort  by  an  Indian,  must  be  the  most  valuable 
part  of  any  work  about  them.    Ktewagovuihkum  began : — 

<*  My  father,  listen  to  me !  The  firet  white  people  seen  by  us  were  dte 
Frencn.  When  they  first  ventured  into  these  lakes,  they  hailed  us  as  children  ; 
they  came  with  presents  and  promises  of  peace,  and  we  took  them  by  the 
hand.  We  gave  them  what  they  wanted,  and  initiated  them  into  our  mo(ie 
of  life,  which  they  readily  fell  into.  Afler  some  time,  during  which  we  had 
become  well  acquainted,  we  embraced  their  father,  (the  king  of  France,)  as 
our  &ther.  Shortly  after,  these  people  that  wear  red  coats,  (the  Engliah,) 
came  to  this  country,  and  overthrew  the  French ;  and  they  extended  their 
hand  to  us  in  friendship.  As  soon  as  the  French  were  overthrown,  the  British 
told  us,  <  We  will'  clotne  you  in  the  same  manner  the  French  did.'  We  wiU 
supply  you  with  all  you  want,  and  will  purchase  all  your  peltries,  as  thev  did.' 
Sure  enough !  after  the  British  took  possession  of  the  country,  they  fulfilled 
all  their  promisea  When  they  told  us  we  should  have  any  thing,  we  were 
sure  to  get  it ;  and  we  got  from  them  the  best  goods. — Some  time  after  the 
British  bid  been  in  possession  of  the  country,  it  was  reported  that  another 

ale,  who  wore  white  clothes,  had  arisen  and  driven  the  British  out  of  the 
These  people  we  first  met  at  Greenville,  [in  1795,  to  treat  with  General 
Wayn/t^  and  took  them  by  the  hand. — When  the  Indians  first  met  the  Ameri- 
can chief^  [ffoyne,]  in  council,  there  were  but  few  Ottowas  ]>resent;  but  he 
said  to  them,  *Wnen  I  sit  myself  down  at  Detroit,  you  vml  all  see  me.' 
Shortly  after,  he  arrived  at  Detroit  Proclamation  was  then  made  for  all  the 
hidians  to  come  in. — ^We  were  told,  [by  the  general,!  *  The  reason  I  do  not 
push  those  British  ftrther  is,  that  we  may  not  forget  meur  example  in  giving 

gou  presents  of  cloth,  arms,  ammunition,  and  whatever  else  you  may  requm? 
iure  enough !    The  first  dme,  we  were  clothed  with  great  libershty.    Ton 
gave  us  strouds,  guns,  ammunition,  and  many  other  thSigs  we  stood  in  need 

*  £k:ftoo2era/r«  Travelf . 
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oSf  and  said,  *  This  is  the  way  you  may  always  exaecx  to  be  used.'  It  was 
also  said,  that  wheneyer  we  were  in  great  necessity,  you  would  help  us^ — 
When  the  Indians  on  the  Maiunee  were  first  about  to  sell  their  lands,  we 
heard  it  with  both  ears,  but  we  never  received  a  dollar. — ^The  Chippewas, 
the  Pottowattomies,  and  the  Ottowas  t^ere,  origifwUy^  bid  one  nation.  We 
separated  from  each  other  near  Michilimackinac  We  were  related  by  the 
ties  of  blood,  language  and  interest;- but  in  the  course  of  a  long  time,  these 
things  have  been  forgotten,  and  both  nations  have  sold  their  lands,  without 
consulting  ua" — ^  Our  brothers,  the  Chippewas,  have  also  sold  you  a  large 
tract  of  land  at  Saganaw.  People  are  constantly  passing  through  the  country, 
but  we  received  neither  invitation  nor  money,  it  is  surprising  that  the  Pot- 
towattomies, Ottowas,  and  Chippewas,  who  are  all  one  nation,  should  sell 
their  lands  without  giving  each  other  notice.  Have  we  then  degenerated  so 
much  that  we  can  no  longer  trust  one  another  ? — Perhaps  the  Pottowattomies 
may  think  1  have  come  here  on  a  begging  journey,  tnat  I  wish  to  claim  a 
share  of  lands  to  which  my  people  are  not  entitled  I  tell  them  it  is  not  so. 
We  have  never  begged,  and  shall  not  now  commence.  When  I  went  to 
Detroit  last  fall.  Governor  Cais  told  me  to  come  to  this  place,  at  this  time, 
>  and  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say  in  counciL  As  we  live  a  great  way  in  the 
woods,  and  never  see  white  people  except  in  the  fall,  when  the  traders  come 
among  us,  we  have  not  so  many  opportunities  to  profit  by  this  intercourse  as 
our  neighbors,  and  to  get  what  necessaries  we  require ;  but  we  make  out  to 
live  independently,  and  trade  upon  our  own  lands.  We  have,  heretofore, 
received  nothing  less  than  justice  from  the  Americans,  and  al]  we  expect,  in 
the  present  treaty,  is  a  full  proportion  of  the  money  and  ^oods." 

''A  series  of  misfortunes,  says  Mr.  Sckoolcrqfl,  ^has  smce  overtaken  this 
fiiendly,  modest,  and  sensible  chief.  On  return  mff  from  the  treaty  of  r  icago, 
while  off  the  mouth  of  Grand  River,  in  Lake  Michigan,  his  canoe  was  struck 
by  a  flaw  of  wind  and  upset.  Afler  making  every  exertion,  he  saw  his  wife 
and  all  his  children,  except  one  son,  perish.  With  his  son  he  reached  the 
shore ;  but,  as  if  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  thb  only  surviving  child  has  since 
bee&  poisoned  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  treaty." 

The  result  of  this  treaty  was  the  relinquishment,  by  the  Ottowas,  Chip- 
pewas, and  Pottowattomies,  of  a  tract  of  country  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  containing  upwards  of  5,000,000  acres,  ana  for  which 
they  received  of  the  United  States,  in  goods,.  35,000  dollars ;  and  several  other 
sums  were  awarded  to  the  separate  tribes,  to  some  yearly  forever,  and  to 
others  for  a  limited  term  of  years.  Some  of  the  chiefs  who  attended  to  the 
treaty  were  opposed  to  this  sale,  and  hence  the  reason* that  KBewagouahkum^s 
0on  Was  poisoned. 


CHAPTER  vm. 

Black-bawx*8  toar — Historical  account  of  the  tribes  engaged  in  it — Treaty  between 
tkem — Murders  among  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas — Red-bird — Taken  for  murder 
— Dies  in  prison — TruU  and  execution  of  Inaians — Bl  ack-bawk — The  Sacs  murder 
S8  Menominies — Indians  insulted —  Their  cmtntry  sold  without  the  consent  of  a  large 
party — This  occasions  the  war — Ordered  to  leave  their  country — Oeneral  Gaines 
drives  thorn  beyond  the  Mississippi — Conclude  a  Treaty — Treaty  broken — Sacs  re- 
turn again  to  their  village — Determine  on  war — GeiMroT  Atkinson  marches  against 
tkem — They  retreat  up  Rock  JUver. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  some  account  of  such  tribes  of 
Indians  as  will  oflen  be  mentionea  as  we  proceed.  We  shall,  however,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  such  tribes  as  took  part  m  the  late  war  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  more  especially ;  and  firstly,  of  the  Win- 
nebagos.  This  tribe  inhabit  the  country  upon  the  Ouisconsin,  a  river  that 
rises  between  Uie  Lakes  Superior  and  Micliigan,  and  which  disembogues 
itself  into  the  Mississippi,  near  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  N.  W.  territory.  They 
were  finrnd  seated  here  when  the  country  was  first  visited  by  whitei^  aboiil 
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150  yean  axo,  and  here  they  still  renudn.  In  1820,  they  were  supposed  to 
niunber  ISS)  souls,  of  whom  500  were  men,  350  women,  and  700  children, 
azid  lived  in  ten  towns  or  villages.*  A  body  of  Winnebago  warriors  uns  in 
Ae  fi^t  at  Tippecanoe,  under  the  impostor  EUakwaiawcu  SanamaMlongaf 
celled  SUme-eaUTj  and  WapoamangwOy  or  WhiU-UMfij  were  leaders  of  the  Wm- 
nebago  warriors.  The  latter  was  one  that  opposed  General  Wamt  in  1794, 
but  was  reconciled  to  the  Americans  in  1795,  by  the  treatjr  of  Greenville. 
He  dso  treated  urith  General  Hanimnf  in  1809,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  asain  at 
Greenville  in  1814 ;  but  he  was  active  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  on  the  British 
side.  Winnebago  Lake,  which  dischai^ges  its  waters  into  Green -Bay,  was 
probablv  named  from  this  tribe  of  Indians,  or,  what  is  quite  as  probable,  they 
receivea  their  name  from  the  lake. 

Secondly,  the  Menominies.  This  tribe  inhalnts  a  river  bearing  their  name, 
and  is  ritnated  about  one  degree  north  of  the  Wlnnebagos,  from  whom  they 
are  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains.  They  numbered  in  1820,  according 
to  some,  about  355  persons,  of  whom  not  more  than  100  were  fighters ;  but 
ttiis  estimate  could  apply  onhjr,  it  is  thought,  to  the  most  populous  tribe. 

Thirdly,  the  Pottowattomiee,  or  Pouteouatamis.  This  nation  was  eoriy 
known  to  the  French.  In  the  year  1668, 300  of  them  visited  Father  jfBooez, 
at  a  place  which  the  French  called  Chagonamigon,  which  is  an  island  in 
Lake  Superior.  There  was  among  them  at  this  time  an  old  man  100  years  * 
old,  of  whom  his  nation  reported'  wonderfbl  things ;  amonff  others^  chat  he 
could  ffo  without  Ibod  20  days,  and  that  he  often  saw  the  Gveat  Spirit  He 
was  taken  sick  here,  and  <£ed  in  a  few  days  after.f 

The  country  of  die  Pottowattomies  is  amacent  to  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Michigan,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  1820  their  numben  wens  set  down 
at  3400.  At  that  time  the  United  States  paid  them  yearlv  5700  dollars.  Of 
this,  350  dollars  remained  a  permanent  annuiQr  until  the  late  war. 

Fourthly,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  These  are  usually  mentioned  toffether,  and 
are  now  really  but  one  nation.  They  also  had  the  ffospel  taught  tnem  about 
1668,  by  the  Jesuits.  They  live  to  the  west  of  the  Pottowattomies,  ffeneraly 
between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  in  the  state  of  Blinois.  The  chief 
of  the  Sauks,  or  Sacs,  fbr  at  least  14  years,  has  been  Ka^uk,  Of  him  we 
shall  particularly  speak  in  due  course.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  supposed 
to  amount,  in  1«20,  to  about  SOOO^rsons  in  ail ;  one  fifth  of  whom  may  be 
accounted  warriors.  v 

Thus  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  history  of 
the  tribes  which  were  engaged  in  the  late  border  war  under  Blaek-hawk^  and 
are,  therefore,  prepared  to  proceed  in  the  narration  of  the  events  of  diat  war. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  begin  with  some  events  as  eariy  as  1828;  at 
which  period  a  chief  of  the  Winnebagos,  called  Bed-bird^  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous. This  year,  the  United  States'  agents  held  a  treaty  at  Ptairle  do 
Chien,  with  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  Winnebagos,  Chippeways,  Sioux,  Slc^  fbr  the 
purpose,  among  Other  things,  of  bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  first- 
named  tribe  and  the  others,  who  were  carrying  on  bloody  wars  among  them- 
selves; the  treaty  stipulated  that  each-trilie  should  confine  itself  to  certain 
boundaries,  which  were  designated ;  and  as  parties  from  them.all  were  con- 
stantly visiting  the  United  Suites'  forts,  upon  business,  or  various  other  occa- 
sions, it  was  agreed  that  any  party  should  be  protected  from  insult  or  injury 
firom  any  other  Indians  while  upon  such  visits.  It  would  not  seem,  however, 
that  the  makers  of  the  treaty  could  have  supposed  that  any  such  agreement 
would  avail  much,  where  deep  hatred  existed  between  any  of  the  parties ; 
fbr  the  very  circumstance  of  protection  being  ofi^ered,  would  lead  directly  to 
difficulty,  by  placing  one  party  in  a  situation  exactly  to  accommodate  another, 
in  their  peculiar  method  of  surprise ;  nor  could  any  one  have  supposed  that 
any  fear  of  punishment  from  the  whites  would  have  been  equal  to  the 
gratification  of  revenge.  Yet  the  motives  of  the  whites  were  good,  however 
Sttle  was  efi!ected  by  them. 

As  was  expected,  frequent  murders  happened  among  the  Indians ;  ani  k  vras 

*  Dr.  Morse  rated  them  at  5000.    Ind,  ReporL  Ap.  362. 
t  Cfuaieooix,  Hist,  de  la  Noav.  France,  L  S99. 
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Bot  ofimi  that  tfaoM  guil^  of  them  «oiild  be  fbyad  or  recognized.  At  Ibd^, 
in  the  summer  of  1&7,  a  party  of  24  Chippewae,  on  a  tour  to  Fort  Snelling, 
were  surprised  by  a  band  of  Suuix;  who  killed  and  wounded  eifffat  of  thenL 
The  commandaiit  of  Fort  Sn^Iio^  captured  four  of  them,  whom  he  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chippewas,  who  immediately  shot  them,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  commandant  A  Sioux  chief,  named  Red-bird,  resented 
the  proeeediDgs  of  the  commandant,  and  resolvi^d  upon  a  further  retaliation 
upon  the  Chippewaa  Accordingly,  he  led  a  war  party  against  them  soon 
alter,  but  was  defeated;  and  upon  his  return  home  from  the  expedition,  his 
neighbors  derided  hira,  as  being  no  brave. 

What  were  the  grounds  of  Sed-biriTt  enmity  in  the  first  place  is  now  nn« 
known,  nor  is  it  important  to  be  inquired  into  in  our  present  business ;  but 
certain  it  is,  he  had,  or  conceived  that  he  had,  just  cause  for  his  attack  upon 
the  Chippewas ;  his  hist  and  unsuccessful  expedition  against  them,  however, 
was  to  revenge  the  execution  of  those  at  Fort  Snelling,  who,  he  had  been 
told,  ffere  executed  fi>r  the  murder  of  a  family  of  seven  persons,  'named 
Methodej  near  Prairie  des  Chiens*    This,  however,  was  not  very  likely  the 


As  he  could  not  get  reven^  of  the  Chippewas,  Rtdrhird  resolved  on  seek- 
ing it  among  the  whites,  their  abettors ;  therefore,  >vith  two  or  three  other 
desperadoes,  like  himself,  of  whom  Blaok-hmjok  was  probably  one,  he  repaired 
to  Prairie  des  Chiens,  where,  on  the  24  July,  1827,  they  killed  two  persona 
and  wounded  a  third.  We  hear  of  no  plundor  taken,  but  with  a  keg  of  whiricy, 
which  they  bouffht  of  a  trader,  they  retired  to  the  mouth  of  Bao-axe  River* 
Sue  days  after,  Jiilv  30,  with  bis  company  augmented,  RtdMrd  waylaid  two 
keel-boats  that  had  been  conveying  commissary  stores  to  Fort  Snelling.  One 
came  into  the  ambush  in  the  day  time,  and,  after  a  fight  of  four  hours,  es- 
Cfl^>ed  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  four  wounded.  It  was  midnight  before 
the  other  fell  into  the  snare,  and,  owing  to  the  darkness,  escaped  without 
much  injury. 

Notice  has  probaMy  been  taken  by  Blackrhawky  in  his  narrative,  of  these 
events ;  but  as  he  relates  every  thing  vrithout  any  regard  to  dates,  it  is  impos- 
aible  to  assign  some  of  his  incidents  to  their  proper  places  in  history. 

Not  lonff  after  these  events,  in  September,  1827,  General  MtxnKm  marched 
into  the  Winnebaeo  country,  with  a  brigade  of  troops,  regulars  and  militia,  and 
sucoeeded  in  mulrmy  prisoners  of  RMnrdy  and  six  other  Winnebagos,  who 
were  held  in  confinement  at  Prairie  du  Ghien  until  a  trial  could  be  had  on  them. 
On  the  25  October,  1828,  at  a  special  term  of  the  United  States'  Circuit  Court, 
they  were  tried,  all  except  lUd-hird^  who  had  died  in  prison.  Waniga  or  the 
iShiii,  and  CkSk-htrng^^  the  lAUU-^vily  were  each  tried  on  two  indictments ;  one 
for  the  murder  otRegisirt  Gagmety  as  accomplices  oiRMnrdj  in  the  murder 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  On  the  second  indictment,  Chikr 
hpng'Sic  was  tried  for*  the  murder  of  Solomon  lApeap ;  and  fVaniga  on  the 
■ame,as  his  accomfdice.  (hi  the  third  indictment,  Waniga  was  tried  for 
scalping  Lomaa  Gturnier  with  intent  to  kill .  On  the  first  indictment,  both 
were  brought  in  guilty.  On  the  second,  Ckikrhong-aic  was  brought  in  guilty, 
and  Wamga  was  acquitted.  On  the  third,  Wcsmxa  was  found  guilty,  and 
Ckkkrhamt-BUi  was  acquitted.  They  were  sentenoea  to  be  executed  on  the  26 
of  the  foUowing  December. 

The  two  charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  MUkode  and  family  were  acquit- 
ted by  a  noUe  proeemtL  Blackrhawky  or  Knra-^Jwnwaairhahy  as  his  name  was 
then  written,  and  AbuumeA^  the  Youngest  of  the  Thundersy  were  among  the 
prisoners  charged  with  the  attack  on  the  boats  the  preceding  year ;  but  the 
charge  not  being  sustained  fbr  want  of  evidence,  they  were  discharged,  as 
was  also  a  son  ot  Bed^hird. 

Thus  it  appears  a  year  had  passed  since  these  Indians  were  captured,  before 
they  were  brought  to  trial.  Such  a  delay  of  justice  was  to  the  friends  of  the 
imprisoned  Indians  ten  times  as  insufiferable,  if  possible,  as  any  punishment 
could  have  been^  inflicted  in  any  reasonable  time  after  a  crime  had  been  c<ua- 
mitted.  They  cannot  understand  why,  if  one  be  guilty,  he  should  not 
at  once  be  punished,  as  it  seldom  happens,  with  Ibdians,  that  they  deny  an 
act  when  guilty:  the  motrnfthemsoocB  todoit  Hencfl^ the  white  peopled 
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keeping  them  imprisoDed,  thejr  think  an  act  of  great  cowardice ;  presaming 
they  dare  not  punish  the  culpnt  It  has  sometimes  happened,  that  after  an 
Indian  had  been  imprisoned  for  a  long  time,  and  been  discharged  for  want  of 
evidence,  although  at  the  time  of  bis  capture  there  were  no  doubts  of  his  guilty 
even  upon  his  own  confession,  he  has  been  shot  by  some  skulking  white  bor- 
derer on  his  way  to  his  home.  This,  to  the  friends  of  such  Indian,  is  the 
most  abominable  crime ;  and  these  things  had  all  happened  in  Illinois  before 
the  end  of  1828. 

Black-hawk,  as  we  hare  just  seen,  was  captured  and  held  some  time  in  du- 
rance for  attacking  the  boats,  which,  it  seems,  could  not  be  proved  against  him, 
as  he  was  discharged;  but  if  there  were  doubts  of  his  guilt  before,  there  can 
be  none  now,  according  to  his  own  confession,  which,  it  would  seem,  he  bad 
too  much  craft  to  acknowledge  before  his  trial. 

Matters  continued  in  a  ruffled  state  for  about  three  years,  though  acta  of 
violence  seem  not  often  to  have  occurred.  In  1831,  it  was  the  general  opinion 
on  the  frontiers,  that  the  Indians  intended  to  forbear  no  longer ;  and  it  ^raa 
rightly  judged  by  General  Mcinson,  that  efforts  had  been,  or  were  being  made 
bv  some  of  Aem  to  unite  all  tlie  Indians  from  Rock  River  to  Mexico  in  a  vrar. 
That  this  was  the  truth  of  the  case  we  will  hear  Blatk-hawk  in  evidence. 
He  says,  <<  Runners  were  sent  to  the  Arkansas,  Red-River  and  Texas — not  on 
the  subject  of  our  lands,  but  a  secret  mission,  which  I  am  not,  at  present,  per- 
mitted to  explain." 

The  difference  between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Menomlnies  and  Sioux, 
was  one  great  cause  of  the  troubles  previous  to  the  war  of  1833.  The  whitea 
used  their  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  them,  and  finally  efiected 
it,  although  at  the  -very  time  murders  were  committed  by  one  party  upon  the 
other,  while  on  their  way  to  attend  a  treaty  for  their  own  benefit  But  such 
is  their  thirst  for  revenge,  that  they  will  take  it  at  the  hazard  of  themselTea 
and  all  their  connections.  Black-hawk  himself  relates,  that  on  a  certain  time, 
which,  I  believe,  was  in  the  summer  of  1830,  the  chiefs  of  the  Foxes  were 
invited  to  attend  a  treaty  at  Prairie  du  Chien  for  the  settlement  of  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  Sioux.  Nine  of  the  head  men  of  the  Foxes,  with  one 
woman  in  their  coi&panv,  set  out  to  attend  the  treaty,  who,  on  their  way,  were 
met  by  a  company  of  Sioux,  near  the  Ouisconsin,  and  all  of  them,  except  one 
man,  were  killed. 

This  murder  went  unrevenged  until  the  next  year,  when  a  band  of  Sioux 
and  Menominies,  who  were  encamped  within  a  mile  of  the  fbrt  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  were  attacked  by  some  Foxes  from  Black-kawi^s  party,  and  28  of  them 
were  killed.  The  whites  now  demanded  the  murderers,  but  Bladt-Junck  said 
they  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  demand,  for  it  was  an  af&ir  between  the 
Indian  nations,  over  whom  they  had  no  authority ;  and  besides,  he  said,  when 
the  Menominies  had  murdered  the  Fox  chiefs,  the  year  before,  they  made  no 
such  demand  for  the  murderera 

According  to  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  1830,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  their  country  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Sioux,  Oma- 
hahs,  loways,  Ottoes,  and  several  other  tribes  and  bands,  participated  in  the 
sale ;  but  Mack-hntok  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  Ktokuky  or  the  Waid^fvl-feae^ 
at  this  time  headed  the  party  of  Sacs  that  made  the  trea^ ;  when  BUnek-hawk 
knew  what  was  done,  it  vei^  much  agitated  and  displeased  hini ;  but  KoAuk 
had  pleased  the  whites,  ana  sold  his  country,  as  the  ill-advised  M^bdtak  had 
done.  The  next  summer,  1831,  Black-haxDk  says,  that  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
Indian  agent  at  Rock  Island,  he  heard,  for  the  first  time,  **  talk  of  our  having 
to  leave  my  village.  The  trader  (he  says)  explained  to  me  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  that  had  Men  made,  and  said  we  would  be  obliffed  to  leave  the  DlinoiB 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  advised  us  to  select  a  good  place  for  our  TiUace, 
and  remove  to  it  in  the  spring."  This  trader  was  the  adopted  brother  of  Uie 
principal  Fox  chief,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  leave  his  village  and  build 
another  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Ktokuk  had  consented  to  go^ 
and  was  using  all  his  influence  to  induce  ottiers  to  go  vrith  him. 

A  party  now  began  to  organize  itself  in  opposition  to  that  of  JCeofadL 
They  called  upon  Blade-hawk  lor  his  opinion  about  it ;  and,  says  the  old  chie( 
*I  gave  it  freely— and  after  questioning  Qutuh'quiHne  about  the  sale  of  tbt 
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lands,  he  assured  me  that  he  never  bad  consented  to  the  sale  of  oar  rSkge.' 
I  now  promised  this  party  to  be  their  leader,  and  raised  the  standard  of 
opposition  to  Keokukf  with  a  fbll  determination  not  to  leave  my  village.'* 

The  Sac  village  was  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  Rock  River  and  the 
Mississippi.  The  tribe  had  here  usually  about  700  acres  of  planting  land, 
which  extended  about  two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  Mississippi.  According 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Indians,  a  village  had  stood  here  abont  150  years. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  Sac  countrv  on  the  Mississippi,  was  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ouisconsin  to  the  lV>rtage  des  Sioux,  almost  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Missouri,  in  length  near  700  miles. 

About  tlie  time  of  the  treaty  of  wbicli  we  have  been  speaking,  some  out- 
rages were  committed  upon  the  Indians  by  the  whites  in  kmd  like  the  follow- 
ing : — One  of  Black-hawfCs  men  having  found  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  woods,  in 
a  hollow  tree,  took  it  to  his  wig^'am.  Some  whites,  having  learned  the  cir- 
cumstance, repaired  to  the  Indian's  wigwam  and  demanded  the  honey  as 
theirs,  and  he  gave  it  up  to  them.  They  not  only  took  the  honey,  but  madej 
plunder  of  all  the  skins  he  had  got  during  his  winter's  hunt,  and  carried  then^ 
off  also.  The  case  of  the  Indian  was  exceeding  hard,  for  )ie  owed  the  skins 
to  his  trader.  Therefore  he  could  not  pay  him,  nor  could  he  get  necessaries 
for  his  family,  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  meet  his  former  contract 

About  this  time  Black-hawk  met  with  gross  ill  treatment  from  some  whites 
who  met  him  in  the  woods  a-hunting.  They  fell  upon  him,  and  beat  him  so 
severely  that  he  was  ]ame  for  some  time  after  it.  The  whites  pretended  he 
had  done  them  an  injury.  Such  outrages,  added  to  those  of  a  public  nature, 
had  driven  the  Indians  to  desperation,  and  finally  determined  Blaek-hawk  to 
act  on  the  offensive.  But  he  was  sadly  deceived  in  his  real  strength  when 
he  came  to  trial;  for  he  had  been  assured  that  the  Chippewas,  Ottowas, 
Winnebagos  and  Pottowattomies  all  stood  ready  to  help  and  second  hitxL 
^t/kapopcy  who  had  been  among  some  of  them,  was  either  deceived  himseljQ 
or  he  intentionally  deceived  his  chief  But  the  Prophtt,  WabokieBkUkj  was 
d6ubt]es8  the  greatest  deceiver.  He  sent  word  to  Blackrhauk  that  he  had 
received  wampum  from  the  nations  just  mentioned,  and  he  was  sure  of  their 
cooperation.  Besides  this  strong  encouragement,  it  was  also  told  to  the 
principal  Sac  chiefs,  that  their  British  father  at  Maiden  stood  ready  to  help 
them,  in  case  of  wrong  heins  offered  them  by  the  whites ;  but  this  was, 
without  doubt,  a  stratagem  of  the  Prophety  or  JSTeapope,  the  bearer  of  the 
intelligence.  The  chiefs  of  the  whites  at  Maiden  and  other  places,  had  been 
lisited  by  BUuk-haiok  or  his  head  men,  and,  on  being  told  their  situation  in 
respect  to  being  obliged  to  leave  their  country,  these  fViends  of  the  Indians 
honestly  told  them  that,  if  they  had  not  sold  their  country,  it  could  not  be 
taken  from  them. 

When  the  old  chief,  Black-hawkj  found  that  Keokuk  had  sold  the  Sac 
Tillage,  with  the  rest  of  their  counti7  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  he 
saw  and  conversed  with  him  about  it,  and  Keokuk  was  so  well  convinced  that 
he  had  done  what  he  harl  no  rjtrht  to  do,  that  he  promised  to  go  to  the  whites, 
and  use  all  his  endeavors  to  g  "t  it  back  again  by  giving  any  other  part  of  the 
country  for  it:  Black-hmi;^  said  he  would  ^ve  up  even  the  U(ul-mine$,  if 
they  could  only  be  allowed  to  enjoy  their  old  village,  and  the  little  point  of 
land  on  which  were  the  beautiful  cornfields  which  meir  wives  had  cultivated, 
for  years,  undisturbed,  and  the  adjacent  I  )Ui*ying-grounds  of  their  honored  dead. 

With  strong  hopes  that  something  would  bo  effected  for  them,  the  Sacs 
Bet  out  upon  their  usual  winter's  hunt,  in  the  fall  of  1830,  and  meanwhile 
the  whites  came  on  and  possessed  their  beloved  village !  When  the  Indians 
returned,  they  saw  families  of  intruders  in  their  own  wiffwams  and  lodges, 
that  they  had  left  the  fall  previous — the  wives  and  children  of  the  poor 
Indians  were  now  upon  the  banks  of  their  own  Mississippi,  but  without  a 
borne  or  lodge  to  cover  them !  This  was  insufierable  to  Black-haiok — ^whero 
is  the  white  man  that  could  endure  tuch  things  ?  There  are  none  that  could, 
even  the  most  servile  slave. 

The  Sacs  were  encamped  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  having  n- 
turned  ftx>m  their  hunting-grounds  earlier  than  usual,  on  account  of  inftr- 
mation  of  the  state  of  things  in  their  village.    The  ice  had  not  left  the  AHin 
64* 
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aissippi ;  but  before  it  was  time  to  plant  com,  the  firm  resolution  of  the  cbiefi 
was  taken,  that  their  village  they  would  again  possess.  They  acted  in  acccmi- 
ance  with  their  resolution,  and  went  on  and  tooK  possession.  The  whites  were 
alarmed,  and  doubting  of  their  ability  to  drive  off  the  Indians  then,  said  they 
would  live  and  plant  together;  but  took  care  to  seize  upon  ail  the  best  planting 
land.  The  Indians  were  determined  not  to  be  the  first  to  commit  any  hostile  act, 
and  submitted  to  ^at  insults;  some  of  their  women  being  shamefiilly  beaten 
b^  their  white  neighbors  for  the  most  trifling  oflfence,  to  which  their  new 
situation  had  unavoidably  subjected  them,  and  one  young  man  was  actually 
beaten  to  death,  or  so  that  he  soon  after  died ;  nevertheless,  to  the  shame  of 
those  whites  be  it  told,  there  is  no  aocount  which  has  ever  come  to  me  ^t 
the  Indians  attempted  to  retaliate. 

Other  evils  were  experienced  while  the  poor  Sacs  endeavored  to  live  with 
the  whites  in  their  own  village.  Ardent  spirits  were  brought  in,  and  used  to 
cheat  the  Indians  out  of  their  personal  property,  their  guns,  and  articles 

0'  b  which  they  bunted, 
n  the  fall  of  1830,  the  Indians  had  been  told  that  they  must  not  come 
in  to  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Meantime  the  lands  of  the  Sac  village 
i  been  sold,  or  a  part  of  them,  and  all  the  Indians  were  ordered  to  leave 
them.  Black-hmok  and  his  band,  however,  would  not  obey,  and  some  of 
them  remained  on  the  unsold  lands,  while  the  others  were  on  their  hunting 
expeditions.  And  early  in  the  spring  of  1831,  after  having  used  every  means 
for  a  reconciliation,  without  givmg  up  their  village,  the  Sacs  in  a  body  re- 
crossed  the  river  to  their  old  cornfields,  and  in  a  menacing  manner  took 
possession ;  but  if  we  can  believe  Black-hatoky  he  did  not  mean  to  b«  pro- 
voked into  a  war  by  any  thing  less  than  the  life-blood  of  some  of  his  people; 
which  he  said  the  whites  dare  not  take,  at  least  so  long  as  he  remained  on  the 
government's  land;  for  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  which  had  caused  these 
troubles,  the  Indians  were  not  obliged  to  leave  the  lands  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained unsold.  But  the  settlers  cried  out  against  the  enaroachmeni$  of  f&e 
Indians  upon  them,  which  soon  became  so  loud  and  clamorous  that-Govemor 
Reynolds  forthwith  taking  the  responsibUiiy,  declared  the  state  of  Illinois  in- 
vaded by  hostile  Indians,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were 
upon  other  lands  than  those  owned  by  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  on  the  28  May,  1831,  Governor  Reynolds  wrote  from  Belleville, 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Dlinois,  to  General  Gaines,  the  military  commander 
of  the  western  department,  that  he  had  received  undoubted  information  that 
the  section  of  the  state  near  Rock  Island  was  at  that  time  invaded  by  a  hos- 
tile band  of  the  Sac  Indians,  headed  by  BUuk-hauk ;  and  that  in  order  to  re- 
pel said  invasion,  and  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  state,  he  had  called  on 
700  of  the  militia  of  the  said  state,  to  be  mounted  and  ready  for  that  service. 
He  therefore,  **as  executive  of  the  state  of  Illinois,"  respectfiilly  solicited  his 
cooperation.  General  Gaines  said  in  answer,  the  next  day,  that  be  had  ordered 
six  companies  of  regular  troops  to  proceed  from  Jefferson  Barracks  the 
day  following.  May  3i0,  for  the  Sac  village,  and  if  necessary  he  would  add 
two  companies  more  ffom  Prairie  du  Chien.  This  force  he  considered  suf- 
ficient to  put  down  the  ^  hostile  Sacs ; "  but,  he  said,  if  the  Indian  force  had 
been  augmented  by  other  Indians,  then  he  would  correspond  with  his  excel- 
lency by  express,  and  avail  himself  of  his  ofifer  of  the  700  mounted  volunteers. 

Governor  Reynolds  had  just  before  (26  May)  written  to  General  Gark,  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  af&irs  at  St  Louis,  and  among  other  thin|p  said,  he 
had  considered  it  necessary  to  order  out  trooos  ^  to  protect  the  citizens  "  of 
.the  state  ^  near  Rock  Island  from  invasion  ana  depredation ; "  but  from  hk 
letter  to  Gaines,  dated  only  two  days  after,  the  state  was  actually  vwaded, 
silence  it  appears,  that  in  something  less  than  two  days,  by  thinldng  the  mat- 
ter over,  the  governor  had,  in  bis  mind,  changed  the/ear  of  invasion 
into  actual  invasion.  In  the  same  letter  he  goes  on :  The  object  of  the 
government  of  the  state  is  to  protect  those  citizens  by  removing  said  Indians, 
"  peaceably  if  they  can,  but  forcibly  if  they  must"  "I  consider  it  nay  duty  to 
inform  vou  of  the  above  call  on  the  militia,  and  that  in  or  about  15  days,  a  suf- 
ficient force  will  appear  before  these  Indians  to  remove  them,  dead  or  eHvt, 
over  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi."    Whether  his  excellency  did  not 
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mean  to  stop  with  his  Indians  short  of  the  Western  Ocean,  I  cannot  say,  but 
certainly  he  says  nothing  of  leaving  them  any  where  on  lands  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi ;  he,  however,  humanely  adds,  <*  But  to  save  all  this  disagree* 
able  business,  perhaps  a  request  from  you  to  them,  for  them  to  remove  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  would  effect  the  object  of  procuring  peace  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state."  General  Clark  replied,  two  days  after,  that  every  effort 
•n  his  part "  had  been  made  to  efiect  the  removal  from  Illinois  of  oS  the  tribes 
who  bad  ceded  theur  lands." 

Hence  no  alternative  now  remained  but  to  proceed  on  with  an  army  to 
drive  off  the  Indians.  Accordingly  General  Gaines  proceeded  to  the  counttj 
in  dispute,  and  by  his  prudent  management  succeeded  in  settling  the  diffi- 
culty, which,  as  matters  immediately  afterwards  turned  out,  seems  to  have 
amounted  to  but  little ;  and  as  General  Gamuts  account  of  his  expedition 
agrees  very  well  with  what  Black-hawk  has  since  said  about  it,  we  lay  it  before 
the  reader.    It  is  contained  in  a  letter  dated  Rock  Island,  20  June,  183L 

**  I  have  visited  the  Rock  River  village,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  locali- 
ties, and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  disposition  of  the  Indians.  They  confirm  me 
in  the  opinion  I  had  previously  formed,  that,  whatever  may  be  their  feelings 
of  hostility,  they  are  resolved  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  their  tomahawks  and 
fire-arms  except  in  self-defence.  But  few  of  their  warriors  were  to  be  seen — 
their  women  and  children,  and  their  old  men  appeared  anxious,  and  at  first 
somewhat  confused,  but  none  attempted  to  run  off  Having  previously  noti- 
fied their  chiefs  that  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  mem,  unless  they 
should  desire  to  inform  me  of  their  intenuon  to  moveforthunihj  as  I  had  di- 
rected them,  I  did  not  speak  to  them,  though  within  50  yards  of  many  of 
them.  I  had  with  me  on  board  the  steam-boat  some  artillery,  and  two  com- 
pames  of  infantrv.  Their  village  is  immediatelv' on  Rock  River,  and  so  situ- 
ated that  I  could  from  the  steam-boat  destroy  aU  their  bark  houses  (the  only 
kind  of  houses  they  have)  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  fbrce  now  with  me, 
probably  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  But  I  am  resolved  to  abstain  firom  firing 
a  shot  without  some  bloodshed,  or  some  manifest  attempt  to  shed  blood,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  I  have  already  induced  nearly  one  third  of  them  to 
cross  the  Mississippi  to  their  own  land.  The  residue,  however,  say,  as  the 
fiiendly  chiefs  report,  that  they  never  will  nuwe ;  and  what  is  very  uncommon, 
their  women  urge  their  hostile  husbands  to  fight  rather  than  to  move  and  thus 
to  abandon  then:  homes." 

Thus  stood  matters  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Illinois  militia;  neither 
party  wishing  to  do  anv  thing  to  bring  on  hostilities.  On  the  7th  June, 
Bkickrhauk  met  General  Gaines  in  council,  and  plainl^r  told  him  he  would 
not  remove,  and  to  let  him  know  he  was  not  afiraid  of  his  forces,  went  to  the 
council-house  at  the  head  of  his  band,  armed  and  painted  as  tbouffh  they  ex- 

escted  to  be  attacked ;  the  consequence  was,  nothing  was  effected  thus  far. 
ut  the  general  was  satisfied  that  the  reports  of  other  tribes  having  engaged 
to  assist  them  were  endtled  to  little  credit  That  the  general  well  understood 
the  afiairs  of  the  Sacs  at  this  time,  no  doubt  will  be  entertained,  on  compar- 
ing his  account  with  the  statement  of  BUuk-hawk  in  his  life.  ^  Several  other 
tribes,"  observes  the  general,  <*Buch  as  the  Winnebagos,  Pottowattomies,  and 
Kikapoos,  have  been  invited  by  these  Sacs  to  assist  them ;  but  I  cannot  positively 
ascertain  that  more  than  200  have  actually  joined,  and  it  is  very  doubtfhl 
whether  these  ^vill  remain  true  to  their  offending  allies." 

As  General  Gaines  found  he  could  not  effect  a  compliance  with  his  demands, 
he  concluded  to  wait  for  tlie  militia,  who,  on  the  25  June,  promptly  arrived. 
These  the  Indians  thought  it  not  proper  to  oppose,  knowing  well  that  border 
militia  wotdd  submit  to  no  restraint  from  their  omcers ;  they  therefore  fied 
across  the  Mississippi  to  avoid  bein^  massacred ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
June  26,  the  army  took  possession  of  the  Sac  village,  without  the  firing  of  a 
gun  on  either  side.  On  the  27tb,  Black-hoAjck  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  di»- 
played  to  show  his  disposition  to  have  a  parley,  which  soon  after  ensued,  and 
this  ended  in  a  treaty. 

In  his  despatch  to  the  secretary  of  war,  General  Gaines  said  he  was  of 
opinion  that  **  these  Indians  were  as  completely  humbled,  as  if  tiiey  had  been 
ciiastised  in  battle,  and  less  disposed  to  disturb  the  firontier  inhabitants;" 
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imd  that  Governor  MtynMi  was  of  the  Banie  opinion.  But  in  this  they  were 
both  mistaJcen,  although  when  the  treaty  was  made,  BUukrhauk  without 
doubt  intended  strictly  to  observe  it ;  yet  he  could  not  foresee  what  would 
happen.  He  had  been  promised  com  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  people,  in- 
stead of  that  which  tta&y  had  been  obliged  to  abandon;  but  what  they 
roceiyed  was  far  from  sumcient,  and  they  b^B[an  to  feel  the  encroachment  of 
Amine.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  party  of  Sacs,  as  the  old  chief  says,  went 
over  the  river  to  sUal  com  from  their  ovmfidds !  and  thus  began  a  new  aeriea 
of  troubles  which  ended  m  bloodshed. 

Maekrhawkj  with  his  chief  men,  had  signed  the  treaty,  and  it  was  bn^EOi 
the  same  year  by  both  parties.  It  was  dated  on  the  30  June,  1831,  five  days 
after  the  ^  flight,''  and  amon^  the  signei-s  we  reco^ze,  besides  Mucata-M u- 
m-SATAK  {jSack'hawk),  as  his  name  was  then  wntten,  Pashepaho  (Stabbrng^ 
ddef)^  WsESHXAT  {Stta^eon-head),  Kakekamah  (Mrfi^),  and  several  othens. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  that  the  party  fiiom  Black-hawf^M 
hand  killed  the  28  Menoraonies,  of  which  we  have  before  given  an  account, 
and  although  the  whites  considered  it  their  concern,  seem  not  to  have  under- 
taken to  revense  it  until  the  spring  of  1832;  and  the  probability  is,  they 
would  hardly  then  have  undertaken  it,  had  not  some  of  the  Sacs  intruded 
themselves  again  into  their  old  village,  by  which  a  new  cry  was  raised 
against  theno.  Be  this  as  it  may,  General  Mdnaon  set  out  for  the  Upper  Mis- 
Bismppi,  about  the  first  of  April,  at  the  head  of  the  sixth  regiment  oi  United 
States  infimtry,  at  whose  approach  Biack-htxu^  and  his  party  abandoned  their 
camp  on  the  Mississippi,  where  Fort  Madison  had  been  built,  and  ascended 
Bock  River.  It  was  in  this  direction  he  expected  to  be  reinforced  by  the 
Pottowattomies,  Winnebagos,  and  Kikapoos,  but  who  in  the  end  declined  the 
hazardous  and  unequal  confiiot. 

As  Bkuk-hawk  moved  leisurely  up  Rock  River,  he  received  several  ex- 
presses from  General  Jttkmson,  ordering  him  in  a  peremptorv  manner  to  leave 
the  country ;  but  he  constantly  said  he  w^ould  not,  and  saia  he  was  going  to 
the  Profheffa  village  to  make  com,  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  and  the 
whites  might  attack  him  if  the^  dared ;  that  they  might  come  on  if  th^ 
chose,  but  they  would  not  find  him  unprepared ;  yet  be  would  not  begin  with 
them. 

Meanwhile  General  .^Mwiffon,  not  judging  it  expedient  to  pursue  the  Indians 
up  Rock-River,  made  a  stand  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  and  waited  for  a  run- 
Iwoement 
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Mssrth  of  Major  Stillman — KiUs  some  of  Black-hawk's  men — Stillman's  drfml-^ 
Talk  toith  thM  Winnebagoa — Menamomes  join  tke  v^utts — Settlmunt  on  fluKoii 
Creek  dsgtroyed — Captivity  of  two  young  women — Murders — Plum  Hiver  oottlo' 
mant  broken  tm-^Cmigress  orders  onU  troops — Murders  near  Galena — Indians  emt 
«^^  G«Derai  Dodge — Snider's  <2^eii/— Stevenson's  defeat — Attack  on  the  fort  at 
Bufftdo  Grave — On  that  at  .Apple  River — Defeat  of  Major  Dement^-^urier  at 
Cincinawa  Mound — Ravages  of  the  cholera  amonff  the  regular  troons — Batde  of 
the  Ouiseonsinr-^etion  with  me  steam-boat  Wamar^Battle  of  the  id  ef  ^imgustf 
and  end  of  the  war. 

EhsroRE  the  arrival  of  General  Mtinscn  at  Ogee's  or  Dixon*s  Ferry,  General 
Wkitesides  had  proceeded  there  with  a  considerable  body  of  mounted  men, 
and  a  march  of  discovery  was  resolved  upon.  Accordingly,  about  the  13th 
of  May,  a  company  of  270  men  proceeded  on  towards  Sycamore  Creek,  under 
Major  StiUman,  Black-hawk  being  apprized  of  the  march  of  this  detaeh- 
inent,  sent  out  three  young  warriors  with  a  white  flag  to  meet  them,  and  in- 
vite them  to  his  camp ;  but  the  whites,  paying  no  regard  to  the  flag,  took  the 
bearers  of  it  prisoners.  Five  others  had  been  sent  after  the  first,  to  see  whet 
ensued,  and  to  report  what  might  take  place.  Thrmi  five  were  discovered 
and  piinued  by  a  small  party  of  the  whiles,  and,  King  overtaken,  two  «f 
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them  were  idDed,  and  the  rest  escaped.  It  was  dow  near  night,  on  the  14th 
of  May.  The  pcurty  that  had  killed  the  two  Indians  returned  to  the  roain 
body,  which,  it  seems,  was  preparing  to  encamp  for  the  night  when  this  cir- 
eiunstanee  took  place;  all  immedwtely  mounted  their  horses  and  rushed 
jfinward  in  confusion.  It  does  not  appear  that  Blackrhawk  had  any  thoughts 
Attt  the  whites  would  attack  him,  for  he  had  not  but  about  40  of  his  men 
with  him  at  this  time,  the  others  being  out  upon  a  hunting  excursion ;  but 
when  his  spies  returned,  and  reported  that  two  of  their  number  had  been 
barbarously  murdered,  the  war-whoop  was  sounded,  and  the  best  prepara- 
^ns  were  made,  that  tbe  time  would  allow  to  meet  the  invadera 

When  they  approached  Sycamore  Creek,  the  whites  proceeded  to  cross  it 
in  the  same  disoraerly  manner  they  came  to  it,  although  the  country  was  very 
favorable  for  ambushes.  The  Indians  stood  firm,  and  were  doubtless  sure  of 
a  victory,  seeing  the  enemy  pass  the  creek  man  by  man  as  they  arrived ; 
and  when  a  sufficient  number  had  crossed,  the  In<uans  rushed  upon  them 
with  their  usual  fury  of  attack.  The  whites  say  the  Indians  **  showed  them^ 
fielves  on  every  quarter,  mounted  and  armed.  They  commenced  the  attack 
with  guns,"  and  continued  it  with  Itnives  and  tomahawksL  Their  situation 
became  in  a  moment  desperate,  and  Major  StUlmanj  who  was  in  the  rear« 
leundng  the  situation  of  the  advance  column,  immediately  ordered  a  retreat^ 
but  none  was  e^cted — it  was  a  most  disorderly  and  wretched  flieht !  scarce 
two  flying  together ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  snoaUness  of  Blackrhai^^*  force 
that  any  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape^ 

Thus  Blaekrhnwk  with  about  40  men  had  nut  270  to  flight,  and  dispersed 
them  in  such  a  maimer,  that  it  was  r«>ortea  at  first  by  memselves,  tnat  60 
or  70  had  been  killed ;  but,  as  it  proved  afterwards,  it  was  their  great  foar  of 
the  Indians,  that  had  driven  them  so  far  from  their  companions,  thfU  th^ 
did  not  all  arrive  at  Dixon's  Ferrv  for  sevensd  days  after  the  fight^  although 
the  battle-ground  was  onlv  30  miles  firom  that  {mice.    Itev  generally  came 

Sone  at  a  time,  as  diey  nad  crossed  Sycamore  Creek  on  the  evening  of  the 
th ;  and  in  the  end,  all  but  12  w«^  accounted  for,  and  11  of  these  were 
found  afterwards  on  the  batde*ground  and  interred.  A  letter  irom  that 
eoii&try  says,  ^  The  dead  that  were  found  were  cut  and  mangled  in  a  most 
■hocking  and  indecent  manner ;  thear  hearts  cut  out,  heads  ofi^  and  evei^ 
species  of  indignity  practised  upon  their  persons.  One  alope  escaped  this 
treatment :  he  was  found  dead,  with  his  head  nearly  cut  ofl^  embmced  by 
the  arms  of  an  Indian  who  had  been  shot  through  the  body,  but  yjdX  had 
etrength  enou^  romaininff  to  tomahawk  the  man  who  had  shot  mm,  and 
pertly  to  cut  en  his  head,  <^ing  in  the  very  act — ^his  last  convulsive  struggle 
peing  an  embrace  of  his  enemy  even  in  death."  From  BLadk-hawlCs  o^mi 
eecount,  it  appears  he  lost  bm  three  men  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  that 
these  were4niled  who  were  sent  out  to  meet  the  whites  in  their  approach  to 
Sycamore  Creek. 

Hence  it  appeara  that  the  whites  were  guilty  of  the  first  blood  shed  in  this  war. 

The  affiur  of  Sycamore  Creek  eaused  a  mre  alarm  to  be  sounded  throiudi- 
<rat  the  western  recion.  BUukrhawl^s  40  warriora  were  magnified  into  \UX^ 
and  only  the  next  &j  after  SHUman^s  defeat.  Governor  RtynMi  issued  a  proc- 
lamation calling  on  the  militia  to  assemble  at  Hennepin,  on  Illinois  River,  by 
the  10  of  June,  to  the  number  of  2000  men ;  which  number,  he  said,  he  *<  con- 
sidered necessary  to  subdue  those  Indians,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  state." 

Although  the  news  of  Major  Stillman^a  disaster  flew  over  the  country 
among  the  whites  with  great  rapidity,  yet  it  is  mentioned  as  a  circtunstaace 
well  worthy  of  remark,  that  messen^rs  firom  the  hostile  Sacs,  bearing  to  the 
Missouri  Indians  the  news  of  their  victory,  arrived  at  the  Des  Moines  Rapide 
524  houra  before  the  express  sent  by  Governor  Rewulds  at  the  same  place. 

About  the  time  the  proclamation  of  die  15th  of  May  was  issued,  caUing  for 
moo  militia,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  whites  to  secure  or  draw  on  the 
Winneba^s,  and  prevent  their  joinmg  the  war  party.  On  the  26  May, 
Mr.  Gratott,  a  sub-Indian  agent,  held  a  council  at  the  head  of  the  Four  Lakes 
with  a  number  of  the  Winnebogo  chiefs,  and  they  all  signified  their  desire 
of  remainin|[  at  peace  with  the  white  people.  At  this  council,  the  chieiS 
called  the  LMe-Hiekj  made  a  speech,  and  among  other  things  said, 


? 
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**  Fatlier,  what  you  have  heard  of  us  is  from  forked  tongues,  and  what  yea 
have  heard  ofManreater  is  false.  Man-eater  is  sick ;  hut  he  has  sent  his  aisler 
and  daughter  here  to  speak  for  him.  Father,  since  I  knew  you,  I  have  al- 
ways heard  your  counsel,  and  did  what  you  told  me.  My  father,  the  Great 
Spirit,  has  sent  you  both  here.  You  have  taken  me  bv  the  hand,  and  you 
have  held  it  fast  in  yours.  We  hope,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
all  our  women  and  children,  that  you  will  hold  it  fiist,  and  we  will  hold  on  to 
you  so  hard  that  you  cannot  shake  us  off.  My  father,  I  ask  nothing  but  a 
clear  sky  over  our  heads,  which  have  been  hanging  down  lately,  and  Uie  sky 
has  been  dark,  and  the  wind  has  been  blowing  contmually,  and  trying  to  blow 
lies  in  our  ears,  but  we  turn  our  ears  from  it ;  but  when  we  look  towards  you, 
the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  wind  does  not  blow.  My  father,  our  younir 
men  do  not  travel  much,  for  they  are  afraid  of  the  Sacs,  and  afrud  they  wiu 
be  taken  for  Sacs  by  the  troops.  My  father,  we  wish  you  to  give  ua  a  paper 
like  the  one  General  Mnruon  gave  us,  that  we  may  show  it  to  the  whites 
whom  we  meet,  that  thev  may  know  we  are  friends  and  for  peace." 

As  soon  as  the  troubles  besan,  there  were  many  of  the  Menomonies  and 
Sioux,  who,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  Sacs,  came  and  offered  themaelves 
to  the  whites,  to  fight  for  them,  but  their  services  were  refused;  now  they 
had  had  a  fight,  and  being  beaten,  they  were  glad  to  call  upon  the  Indians 
for  assistance,  and  it  was  granted.  Yet  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  it  vras 
from  any  love  they  bore  towards  the  whites  that  they  were  glad  to  fight  for 
them,  but  from  their  natural  inclination  to  war,  and  to  seek  revenge  for  in- 
juries they  had  received  from  the  Sacs  during  their  former  troubles.  Con- 
sequently several  hundreds  of  them  were  soon  upon  the  march  in  various 
direcdons  to  surprise  those  belonging  to  the  war  party,  and  others  attached 
themselves  to  the  army. 

Blood  had  now  been  shed,  and  no  one  had  any  right  to  expect  but  that  the 
Indians  would  retaliate  upon  any  whites,  according  to  their  manner,  whether 
m  arms  or  the  cradle.  There  vnis  a  small  settlement  upon  Indian  Creek, 
near  its  confluence  with  Fox  River,  about  25  miles  firom  the  town  of  Hennephiy 
the  rendezvous  of  the  arm  v.  On  the  20th  *  of  May,  this  settlement  was 
fidlen  upon  by  a  small  band  of  warriors,  led  by  a  Pottowattomie,  who,  afler 
killing  15  persons,  took  considerable  plunder,  and  proceeded  to  Bladt-kauVM 
camp. 

The  Indians  gave  as  a  reason  for  their  attack  upon  this  place,  that  not  long 
before,  a  man  who  lived  there  by  the  name  of  HaU,  had  severely  beaten  the 
Pottowattomie  who  led  tlie  party  that  committed  the  murder.  Yet  the  fiunily 
of  this  man,  if  not  the  man  hims^f,  had  been  told  by  a  friendly  Indian,  that 
aparty  would  come  and  murder  them,  and  advised  them  to  fly  fbr  their  lives. 
Tney  immediately  did  so,  but  as  vengeance  had  decreed,  they  appear  to  have 
returned  again  vei^  soon,  as  they  were  there  found  and  murdered,  as  before 
stated.  Two  daughters  of  Mr.  JuaU  were  led  away  captive,  one  about  16^  and 
the  other  about  18  years  of  age ;  two  brothers  of  these  voung  women,  who 
were  at  work  in  the  field  when  the  massacre  began,  made  their  escape  and 
arrived  safe  at  Dixon's  Ferry.  Bkuk-Juxufk  said  the  young  women  would 
have  been  killed  by  the  Pottowattomies  when  they  were  taken,  but  were 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  two  of  his  men,  who  were  with  them*  T^ 
following  account  was  written  inmiediately  after  they  were  delJVered  from 
captivity,  by  a  person  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  where  they  were  delivered,  and  Is 
probably  correct 

''Of  the  Misses  Hidls,  whose  case  seems  to  interest  every  body,  (and  irbo 
are  now  at  Galenii,)  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  hear  the  following,  as  the 
best  information  that  could  be  collected  from  me  Indians  who  succeeded  in 
procuring  their  liberation.  After  the  blood v  scene  of  despatching  sueh  of  the 
fiunily  as  were  about  the  house,  (to  which  they  could  not  avoid  being  eye-wit- 
nesses,)  those  young  women  were  each  placed  on  a  horse,  which  was  led  by 
a  man — other  men  walked  alongside,  to  guard  and  keep  them  from  falling  otn 

"  Th»  editor  c€^e  American  Annual  Register  is  under  a  great  mistake  in  placing-  ibis 
aflkir  a  month  eartier.    It  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  afiaira ;  making  the  Indians  the  ' 
mwderers,  which  is  not  fact. 
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hi  difficult  passes.— ^At  night  a  lodge  was  set  apart,  and  blankets  spread  foi 
them,  and  elderly  squaws  made  to  sleep  on  each  side,  by  whom  they  were 
taken  care  of.  Such  food  as  the  Indians  had,  was  offered  to  them ;  but  they 
cried  and  wept,  and  were  too  unwell  to  eat  or  be  comforted.  All  of  which 
the  young  women  say  is  true,  and  that  the  Indian  men  offered  no  insult  to 
them.  They  also  confirm  what  is  stated  of  Blaek-hawk^a  camp,  as  seen  in 
going  through  a  narrow  passage,  where  their  horses  mired  in  the  mud : — 
more  of  the  camp,  it  is  supposed,  they  were  not  allowed  to  see.  It  seems 
there  was  more  difficulty  in  procuring  the  liberty  of  one  than  the  other :  a 
young  warrior  claimed  her  as  his  prize,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  give  her 
up ;  but  after  using  all  the  arguments  they  were  capable  of,  the  Winnebagos 
say  they  had  to  use  threats,  which,  together  with  an  addition  of  ten  horses  to 
the  offer,  obtained  bus  consent  The  young  warrior  cut  from  Miss  HtdPa  head 
a  lock  of  her  hair;  which,  by  the  by,  has  no  affinity  to  a  similar  act  amon^ 
whites,  but  is  to  be  kept  as  a  trophy  of  his  warlike  exploits.  The  price  paid 
fay  the  Winnebagos  is  stated  to  be  forty  horses,  wampum  and  trinkets, — in 
ail  to  the  amount  of  2000  dollars.** 

Blackrhau^  was  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  Four  Lakes,  at  the  head 
sources  of  Rock  River,  about  60  miles  from  Fort  Winnebago,  and  General 
Atkinson  was  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  before  he  reached  his  place  of  retreat,  he 
had  retraced  his  steps,  and  was  next  discovered  on  the  Ouisconsin. 

About  this  time,  a  travelling  preacher  of  the  denomination  called  Dunkards 
was  killed  on  the  road  to  Chicago.  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and 
carried  off  as  a  trophy.  He  was  noted  for  his  odd  appearance ;  his  beard 
being  represented  as  near  a  yard  in  length*  He  had  been  informed  that  sus- 
picious Indians  w^re  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  family,  at  whose  boose  he 
stopped,  retreated  towards  the  settlements  on  receiving  the  information ;  but 
the  Dunkard  preacher  thought  proper  to  abide  in  the  deserted  house  over 
night,  and  was  kiUed. 

On  the  22  May,  a  paitv  of  spies  having  been  sent  out  by  General  Mm- 
son,  yinth  despatches  for  Fort  Armstrong,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and 
fbur  of  them  were  killed.  SL  Frain,  an  Indian  agent,  was  among  the  num- 
ber. They  were  all  scalped,  and  their  scalps  were  carried  to  BUukrhcno^s 
camp.  iSif.  Frain  had  been  odious  to  the  Sacs  from  the  part  he  took  concern- 
ing their  removaL 

About  this  time,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith  was  murdered  near  the  Blue 
Mounds  on  the  Galena  fh>ntier,  and  Mr.  Winters,  a  mail  contractor  at  Gralena, 
was  killed  near  Dixon's  Ferry.  The  body  of  another  man  was  found  near  the 
same  place,  but  it  was  so  disfigured  that  it  was  not  known. 

On  the  6th  June,  a  small  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  River,  90  miles 
from  Galena,  was  attacked,  and  the  people  retreated  to  a  block-house,  which 
they  had  wisely  taken  the  precaution  to  erect  This  the  Indians  tried  to  take 
for  abouf  an  hour,  but  could  not  effect  their  object,  and  drew  off  The  inhab- 
itants then  went  down  the  river  in  a  boat  to  Galena.  Whether  any  persons 
were  killed,  I  do  not  find. 

By  the  beginning  of  June,  there  were  so  many  troops  spread  over  the  Indian 
country,  that  Blaac-hawk^s  party  found  but  few  opportunities  to  murder  the 
firontier  inhabitants.  And  although  there  were  about  3000  men  in  arms  to 
combat  500  Indians,  yet  congress  ordered  GOO  mounted  rangers  to  be  raised 
**fbr  the  defence  of^tne  firontiers." 

On  the  14th  of  June,  ^ve  persons  were  Idlled  not  far  below  Hamilton's  Fort, 
near  Galena,  and  on  the  16ui  one  man  was  killed  within  a  mile  of  the  same 
place.  General  Dodft  being  in  the  neighborhood,  marched  with  30  of  his 
mounted  men  immediately  in  pursuit  When  about  three  miles  on  his  way,  he 
discovered  12  Indians,  whom  he  took  to  be  the  party  who  had  committed  the 
murders,  and  he  pursued  them  with  great  spirit  Immediately  after  crossing 
East  Pichetoneka  Creek,  the  Indians  buried  themselves  in  a  thick  swamp. 
The  whites  dismounted,  and  after  securing  their  horses,  and  placing  a  small' 
guard  to  watch  fi>r  any  that  miffht  attempt  to  escape,  rushed  in  after  the 
retreating  Indians.  They  presenuy  came  up  with  them,  and  began  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter.    No  resistance  was  niade,  and  every  Indian  was  killed 
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or  murdered  in  a  few  minutes.    Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  tore  off  the 
scalps  of  every  one,  and  bore  them  off  in  triumph. 

On  the  same  day,  Captain  Snyder  met  with  and  defeated  a  small  Indian 
force  Dear  Kellog's  Grove.  Four  of  the  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  killed, 
and  one  of  the  whites  was  mortally  wounded.  In  their  return  march,  they 
were  attacked  by  an  ambush  and  defeated,  having  three  of  their  men  killed 
and  mortally  wounded.    The  whites  now  escaped  by  flight 

On  the  loth  of  June,  as  Captain  Stevenson  with  a  smeul  force  was  scouting 
near  where  General  Dodge  cut  off  the  12  Indians,  he  was  met  by  a  force  under 
Bladt-hmokj  and  a  fierce  contest  ensued.  The  whites  fought  well,  but  thejr 
were  defeated.  At  one  time,  Captain  Stevenson  was  left  ahnost  alone  by  hn 
part}',  and  was  severely  wounded;  but  they  rallied  acain,  and  effected  a 
retreat,  with  the  loss  of  three  only  of  their  number.  The  fisht  was  close 
and  desperate  for  a  short  time,  in  which  bayonets,  knives  and  tomahawks 
were  chiefly  used. 

^  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  24  of  June,  bv  a  considerable  body  of  war- 
riors, to  surprise  the  fort  at  Bufialo  Grove,  on  Kock  River,  only  about  12  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Dixon's  Ferry.  It  was  guarded  by  150  militia,  who  were 
prepared  to  meet  them,  and  a  considerably  sharp  contest  ensued.  Sixteen 
of  the  Indians  were  killed  before  they  retreated.  But  few  of  the  whites 
were  wounded.  The  garrison  was  in  great  fear  of  being  cut  off^  having  ex- 
pended all  their  ammunition  before  a  reinforcement  arrived,  which  had  been 
sent  for  while  the  attack  was  going  on. 

About  this  timcj  as  Black-hawk  was  approaching  a  small  fort  en  Apple 
River,  about  12  miles  from  Galena,  he  fell  in  with  four  men  who  had  been 
sent  express  to  this  place.  They  did  not  discover  the  Indians  until  fired 
upon,  when  they  fled  for  &e  fort,  and  the  Indians  pursued  them ;  one  of  the 
men,  a  Mr.  Welsh,  was  wounded  before  reaching  the  fort,  and  another  man 
was  killed  in  the  fort,  who  had  raised  his  head  above  the  pickets  to  make 
^yscovery.  The  Indiims  contented  themselves  by  taking  away  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flour,  and  a  nuoober  of  cattle  and  horses.  They  would  doubtless 
nave  burnt  the  tort  and  buildings,  and  killed  aQ  the  people,  but  firom  fear 
that  the  light  of  them  would  be  seen  by  some  large  body  of  white  soldien, 
who  might  pursue  and  overtake  them. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  a  pretty  severe  flffht  took  place  between  a  company  of 
spies  under  Mdor  Dement  and  a  band  of  Indians,  not  &r  ^m  Kellog*s 
Urove.  He  had  arrived  there  only  the  evening  before,  and  being  informed 
that  an  Indian  trail  was  discovered  in  the  neighborhood,  set  off  immediately 
with  30  mounted  men  to  attack  them.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the 
Indians  appeared,  and  confidently  attacked  him.  The  Indian  yell  so  fright- 
ened the  horses  that  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  soon  began  a 
retreat  The  Indians  pursued  them  a  considerable  distance,  and  lost  nine  of 
their  number,  two  of  whom  were  chiefs.  Five  of  the  whites  were  killed, 
and  they  lost  about  30  of  their  horses. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  three  men  were  attacked  in  a  field  at  the  Cincinaway 
Mound,  about  10  miles  firom  Galena,  and  two  of  them  were  killed.  Miyor 
Stevenson  marched  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers.  On  arriving  at 
the  Mound  he  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  men,  John  T%ompson  and  James 
Boxl^,  both  shockingly  mutilated.  The  heart  of  the  former  was  taken  out, 
and  both  were  scalped.  Having  left  a  few  men  to  bury  tlie  dead.  Major 
Stevenson  followed  the  trail  of  the  party  to  the  Mississippi,  where  he  found 
they  had  stolen  a  canoe  and  efiocted  theu*  escape  across  the  river. 

Mention  has  been^^nade  of  the  prompt  action  of  congress  for  the  relief  of 
the  frontiera  *^  General  Sattt  was  ordered  firom  the  sea-board  with  nine  com- 
panies of  artillery,  and  their  cannon  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  coast;  nine  com- 
panies of  infimtry  were  ordered  from  the  lakes,  and  two  companies  from 
Baton  Rouge,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Such  was  the  promptness  with 
which  these  ordera  were  executed,  that  fi\e  out  of  the  six  companies  of 
artillery  ordered  from  Fort  Monroe  in  the  Chesapeake  arrived  in  18  days  at 
Chicago,  1800  miles  distant  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Unfortunately 
this  detachment  was  attacked  by  the  cholera  on  the  route,  and  the  whole 
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were  rendered  unfit  to  take  the  field  before  they  airived  at  the  scene  of  action.'' 
Accordingly  General  Seott  ioformed  General  Mnruon  that  he  could  not 
oodperate  with  him  without  endangering  tlie  troops  already  in  the  field,  and 
therefore  directed  him  to  act  without  reference  to  bis  forces. 

The  scenes  of  horror  occasioned  by  this  most  singular  disease  will  doubt- 
less be  told  of  in  after-times  with  an  efSdci  which  has  not  been  surpassed  in 
that  of  the  histories  of  the  plagues  in  ancient  days.  Several  of  the  com- 
panies before  mentioDed  were  entirely  broken  up.  Of  a  corps  of  308  men 
under  Colonel  Ihoigga,  but  nine  were  left  alive.  Mr.  John  JS/orveU,  at  Detroit, 
wrote  on  the  12th  July,  to  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Enquirer,  concern- 
ing its  ravages  in  that  reeion,  as  follows : — 

^  I  regret  to  add,  that  the  intelligence  from  the  regular  troops  is  disastrous. 
Of  the  tnree  companies  of  artillery  under  Colonel  Tw^s,  and  two  or  three 
more  companies  of  infantry  with  them,  few  remain.  These  troops,  you  will 
recollect,  landed  firom  the  steam-boat  Henry  Clay  below  Fort  Gratiot.  A  great 
number  of  them  have  been  swept  oft*  by  the  disease.  Nearly  all  the  omera 
have  deserted.  Of  the  deserters,  scattered  all  over  the  couiiti'y,  some  have 
died  in  the  woods,  and  their  bodies  been  devoured  by  the  wolves.  I  use  the 
language  of  a  gallant  young  officer.  Others  have  taken  their  flight  to  the 
world  of  qnrits,  without  a  companion  to  close  their  eyes,  or  console  the  last 
moments  of  their  existence.  Their  stra^ffling  survivors  are  occasionally  seen 
marchings  some  <^  them  know  not  whimer,  with  their  knapsacks  on  their 
backs,  shunned  In^  the  terrified  inhabitants  as  the  source  of  a  mortal  pcsti'- 
lenoe.  Colonel  Twigg$  himself,  and  Surgeon  Everett^  are  very  low.  They 
were  atill  living  at  the  latest  accounts  firom  Fort  Gratiot,  and  sanguine  hopea 
were  entertained  <»f  their  recovery.  No  other  officers  have  yet  been  assailed^ 
except  Lieutenant  Clay. 

''You  will  remember  that  the  troops  under  Colonel  Cumminggj  several  of 
whom  died  here,  embarked  on  boaad  the  steam-boat  William  Penn^  on  Sunday 
last,  lor  Chicaga  The  sickness  amonx  them  increased  as  they  proceeded  to 
Fort  Gratk)t,  and  became  so  great  by  me  time  they  airived  there,  that  they 
were  disembarked,  and  have  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  en- 
camped at  Springwella,  about  three  mUes  below  town.  Seventeen  or  eight- 
een of  them  have  died,  and  some  still  remain  sick,  probably  never  to  recover* 
One  half  of  the  command  of  General  Scott^  ordered  to  Chicago  by  the  lakes, 
will  never  reach  him;  a  large  portion  of  them  dying ;  a  still  larger  number 
deserting  Irom  an  overwhelming  dread  of  the  disease,  and  the  residue  obliged 
to  march  back  again." 

In  pursuing  the- thread  of  events  in  our  narrative,  we  left  General  Mctmon 
in  pursuit  oi  Black-hm4fk^  whose  camp  was  said  to  be  at  the  Four  Lakes. 
General  ^^tkmson  had  got  this  information  from  a  Pottowattomio  Indian,  named 
Wapanseth,  whom,  with  several  others,  he  had  employed  for  the  purpose. 
He  said  the  old  chief's  camp  was  **  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  through  a 
narrow  pass,  which  was  muddy,  being  otherwise  surrounded  by  water  or 
swamps.  It  was  a  little  above  the  junction  of  a  small  creek,  called  White- 
water,  with  the  principal  stream  of  Rock  River,  and  between  the  two.* 
But,  as  we  have  already  noted,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  Four  Lakes^ 
Blade-hawk  had  gone ;  and  so  well  did  he  manage  his  retreat  that  the  white* 
were  deceived  at  to, the  direction  he  had  taken. 

^Gen.  Atkinson,  expectinjf,  when  he  marched,  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a 
short  time,  had  taken  with  him  but  a  small  quantity  of  provisions,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  obliged  to  halt  and  divide  his  forces  at  Lake  Cosh» 
ko-nong  (one  of  the  four)  above  named.  He  himself  with  the  regulars,  some 
650  strozig,  remuned  at  the  lake ;  the  militia,  consisting  of  three  brigades, 
under  Generals  Poityy  Dodge  and  Henrys  about  2000  men,  were  ordered  to 
march  to  Fort  Winnebago,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  where  stores  were  hourly  ex- 
pected. It  was  the  intention  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  eonsolidate  his 
tbrcea,  and  renew  the  pursuit  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  sufficient  stores." 

Instead  of  crossing  the  country  to  escape  beycmd  the  Mississippi,  as  was 
expected,  BUtdt^hatac  descended  the  Ouisconsin  to  escime  in  that  direction} 
by  which  means  General  Dodge  came  upon  his  trail  and  commenced  a  vigor- 
ous pursuit.    The  old  chief  had  receiv^  encouragement  that  in  the  country 
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to  which  he  bad  retreated,  he  should  not  only  receive  additional  forces  br 
which  he  could  withstand  all  the  Americans  could  bring  against  him,  but 
also  provisions  in  abundance.  He  found  too  late  that  he  had  been  deceived 
in  both  particulars ;  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  •^thkuor^a  armv,  without  pro- 
visions, nor  had  he  time  to  procure  any  upon  the  way.  Dodge  was  imme- 
diately upon  his  trail,  but  did  not  overtake  him  until  near  a  hundred  miles' 
pursuit 

On  the  21  of  July,  General  Dodge,  with  about  900  men  besides  Indians 
came  up  with  Black-hawk  on  the  Ouisconsin,  40  miles  from  Fort  Winnebago, 
over  against  the  old  Sac  village,  and  it  was  only  by  the  superior  management 
of  the  old  warrior  chief^  that  himself  or  any  of  his  people  escaped  captiune.  A 
great  number  of  Indians  belonged  to  Dodgers  army,  who  contributed  much 
to  the  successful  result  of  the  affair.  The  whites  came  upon  the  Indians  as 
they  were  about  to  cross  the  river,  and  the  time  being  evening,  may  account 
for  their  not  being  all  cut  off;  for  immediately  aiWr  the  attack  began,  it  was 
80  dark  that  the  whites  could  not  continue  it  without  disadvantage  to  them- 
selves. A  letter  dated  at  Fort  Howard,  25  July,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  afiair : — 

*^  Last  evening  we  received  the  intelligence  of  a  batde  having  been  fought  be- 
tween Gen.  Do(%e  and  his  division,  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  in  which  the  former 
were  victorious.  The  particulars,  as  stated  in  Capt  Plimpton^a  letter  to  Capt. 
C^arkf  are  these :  Parmiettj  with  a  fow  Wiimebagoe,  left  the  Portage  a  few 
days  since,  to  proceea  to  Gen.  Dodgi^a  army,  and  guide  them  to  the  Sac 
camp.  On  Saturday  morhlng  last,  21st  inst,  Gen.  Dodge  sent  his  adjutant 
to  report  to  Gen.  Manson  or  his  movements.  He  had  not  proceeded  ftr 
before  he  came  upon  the  Sacs'  and  Foxes'  trail,  directing  their  course  to  the 
Ouisconsin  river.  He  immediately  returned  and  reported  the  circumstance 
to  Gen.  Dodge,  who  pursued  and  overtook  them  about  sundown  of  the  same 
day,  (Saturday]  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Ouisconsin,  and  about  40  miles  from 
Fort  Winnebago,  when  the  fight  ensued;  the  Indians  at  the  same  time  re- 
treating. The  night  beine  very  dark,  they  found  it  impossible  to  pursue 
them.  They  had  found,  i^en  ParqueU  left  them,  which  was  early  the  next 
morning,  16  Indians  killed,  and  but  one  white  man  killed,  and  four  wounded. 
ParaueU  thinks  not  less  than  40  Indians  fell  in  the  engagement" 

We  have  the  official  account  of  the  batde  by  Genml  Dodge ;  but  as  it 
contains  no  additional  facts,  and  is  less  minute  than  this,  it  was  not  thought 
worth  while  to  insert  it 

The  truly  deplorable  condition  of  the  Indians  at  this  time  cannot  well  be 
conceived  of  In  their  pursuit  of  them  before  the  battle,  the  whites  found 
numbers  dead  in  the  way — emaciated,  and  starved  to  death !  When  overtaken 
by  Gen.  Dodge,  they  were  not  estimated  to  be  but  about  300  men,  besides 
women  and  children,  and  although  the  affidr  of  the  21st  is  called  a  battle,  it 
does  not  seem  that  it  can  scarcely  deserve  that  name,  for  if  there  had  been 
any  thing  more  .than  a  show  of  resistance,  more  of  the  whites  would  have 
been  killed. 

The  Indians  report  that  they  were  attacked  about  a  mile  from  the  river: 
the  approach  of  the  army  was  discovered,  and  Black-hawk,  with  only  50  or 
GO  men,  met  them,  to  five  the  remainder  time  to  cross  to  an  island.  JVeapoptj 
who  had  been  ordered  to  march  in  the  rear  with  about  ^  warriors,  to  give 
notice  when  the  whites  were  discovered,  had  been  passed  by  them  by  an  un- 
expected route,  and  Black-hawk  heard  no  more  from  him  until  after  the  war. 
He  found  there  was  no  chance  of  success  by  contmuing  it,  deserted  his 
braves,  went  to  the  Winnebago  village,  and  soon  after  became  a  prisoner  to 
the  whites.  Meanwhile  General  jSkinson  had  marched  from  Coshconoog, 
and  following  in  the  trail  of  Dodge,  had  arrived  within  two  days'  march  of 
the  place  where  the  fiffht  had  been  with  the  Indians,  and  was  immediately 
reaay  to  cooperate  with  nim.  After  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle,  he  marched 
to  the  Blue  Mounds  on  the  Ouisconsin,  opposite  to  where  the  fight  had  been. 

The  Indians  were  surprised  that  they  were  not  pursued ;  but  for  want  of 
boats  or  canoes,  or  the  means  of  constructing  rafts,  they  could  not  even  cross 
to  the  island  to  which  the  Indians  had  escaped  for  two  dajrs  after,  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  escaped.    That  they  were  not  pressed  harder  on  the  night  of 
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the  battle,  General  Dodge  urged  in  excuse,  that  his  men  were  worn  down  with 
fiitigue,  having  marched  40  miles  that  day. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  General  Dodgt^s  party,  was  the  wife  of  the 
warrior  called  the  Bio-lake.  She  was  a  sister  of  Keokuk,  and  her  husband 
had  been  killed  in  the  fight.  Although  the  whites  were  satisfied  before,  thev 
were  now  informed  by  this  squaw  of  Black-hawk^s  final  resolution ;  which 
was,  for  such  of  his  men  as  had  good  horses  to  proceed  with  him  and  strike 
the  Mississippi  above  Prairie  du  Chien,  while  the  remainder  should  proceed 
by  the  Ouisconsin  ;  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  was  appointed  for  all  to  meet 
on  the  west  side  of  the  great  river.  This  squaw  also  stated  tliat  before  the 
battle  on  the  Ouisconsin,  in  which  she  was  taken,  200  of  Bkuk-hawk^s  men 
had  been  killed. 

General  Dodge  havine  recommended  a  cannon  to  be  placed  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  at  a  suitable  place  below  the  battle-ground,  to  cut  off  such  as 
should  attempt  an  escape  in  that  direction,  marched  with  his  army  on  the 
23d,  and  joined  General  McxMon  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  every  thing  was 
immediately  put  in  readiness  to  pursue  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  under 
BlackrhmBk, 

As  was  intended,  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites  as  they  descended 
the  Ouisconsin.  Some  of  the  boats  conveying  these  poor  wretches  were 
overset,  and  many  of  those  in  them  were  drowned;  the  greater  number,  how- 
ever, feU  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  in  their  passage.  Many  of  the 
children  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  famished  state  tnat  they  could  not  be 
revived. 

Several  untoward  circumstances  now  transpired  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  main  body  under  Black-hauk,  The  first  was  his  falling  in  with  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Ist  of  August,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  l^ 
which  means  that  day  was  lost  And  upon  the  next  day,  the  whole  army  of 
whites  under  General  Mdnson  came  upon  them,  which  completed  their 
destruction.  As  in  the  affiur  of  the  31  of  July  on  the  Ouisconnn,  Btadc-lumk 
did  not  vrish  to  fight,  but  to  escape ;  and  when  the  steam-boat  fell  in  with 
him  he  used  every  means  to  give  the  captain  of  her  to  understand  that  he 
desired  to  surrender.  He  displayed  two  white  flags,  and  about  150  of  his 
men  approached  the  river  without  arms,  and  made  siffns  of  submission ;  but 
whether,  as  was  said  by  the  whites,  the  interpreter  on  Doard  was  so  fKghtened 
that  he  could  not  convey  the  meaning  of  those  on  shore  to  the  captain  of  the 
boat,  or  whether,  as  it  would  seem,  the  whites  were  determined  to  hU  Indians, 
we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide,  but  lay  before  the  reader  the  account  of 
the  affiiir  by  Captain  /.  TkrocnwrUmj  of  the  boat,  which  yb  as  follows : — 

^  Prairie  du  Uhien,  3  Aug.  1832.  I  arrived  at  this  place  on  Monday  last, 
30  July,]  and  was  despatched,  with  the  Warrior  alone,  to  Wapashaw's  yillaffe^ 
20  miles  above,  to  inform  them  of  the  approach  of  the  Sacs,  and  to  order 
down  aU  the  friendly  Indians  to  this  place.  On  our  way  down,  we  met  one 
of  the  Sioux  band,  who  informed  us  ttiat  the  Indians  (our  enemies)  were  on 
Bad-axe  River,  to  the  number  of  400.  We  stopped  and  cut  some  wood,  and 
prepared  for  action.  About  4  o'clock  on  Wednesdav  afternoon,  [1  Aug.] 
we  found  the  rtnUtmtn  [Indians]  where  he  stated  he  had  left  them.  As  we 
neared  Uiem,  they  raised  a  white  flag,  and  endeavored  to  decov  us ;  but  we 
were  a  litde  too  old  for  them :  for  instead  of  landing,  we  ordered  them  to  send 
a  boat  on  board,  which  they  declined.  After  about  15  minutes'  delay,  giving 
them  time  to  remove  a  few  of  their  women  and  children,  we  let  dip  a  six- 
pounder  loaded  with  canister,  followed  by  a  severe  fire  of  musketry :  and  if 
ever  you  saw  straight  blankets,  you  would  have  seen  them  there.  I  fought 
them  at  anchor  most  of  the  time,  and  we  were  all  very  much  exposed.  I  have 
a  ball  which  came  in  close  by  where  1  was  standing,  and  passed  through  the 
balk-head  of  the  wheel-room.  We  fought  them  for  about  an  hour  or  more, 
until  our  wood  becan  to  fiiil,  and  night  cominff  on,  we  left,  and  went  on  to  the 
Prairie.  This  little  fight  cost  them  23  killed^  and,  of  course,  a  great  many 
wounded.  We  never  lost  a  man,  and  had  but  one  man  wounded,  (shot  through 
the  leg^  The  next  morning,  befbre  we  could  ^t  back  again,  on  account  of  a 
heavy  log,  they  had  the  whole  f  of  General  MasMOftCs]  (unr^  upon  thom.  We 
fbJsna  them  at  it,  walked  in,  ana  took  a  hand  ourselves.    The  first  shot  from 
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the  Warrior  laid  out  tihree.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  any  tfainy  about  it,  for  I  am 
in  ffreat  haste,  as  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  tlie  field  agam.  The  army  kMt 
e^nt  or  nine  killed,  aud  seventeen  wounded,  whom  we  brought  down.  One 
died  on  deck  last  night  We  brought  down  96  prisoners,  women  and  children. 
I  tell  you  what,  iSam,  there  is  no  fun  in  figbthig  Indians,  }>articularly  at  this 
season,  when  the  grass  is  so  very  bright  Every  man,  and  even  my  cabin-boy, 
fought  well  We  nad  16  reffulars,  5  riflemen,  and  20  of  ourselves.  Mr.  Bays 
of  Platte,  Mr.  Jamea  G.  SoMard^  and  one  of  the  RoUttay  were  with  us,  and 
fougrht  well." 

Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  an  officer  in  command  of  the  United  States'  troops  on 
board  the  Warrior  at  the  time  of  the  fight,  reported  that,  about  40  miles  aoove 
Prairie  du  Chien,  a  great  number  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  seen,  who  hoisted 
a  white  flag,  but  would  not  send  a  canoe  on  board,  although  they  were  told 
that,  in  case  they  did  not,  they  should  be  fired  upon,  which  was  imme- 
diately done.  They  seemed  much  alarmed  when  the  six-pounder  was  dis- 
charged upon  them,  and  all  immediately  covered  themselves  with  trees  and 
whatever  of^red.    Five  or  six  were  supposed  to  have  been  killed. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  August  2,  the  whole  combined  army, 
amounting  to  1600  men,  came  up  with  the  Indians ;  and  the  foUowing  are 
the  particular  details  of  that  whole  transaction,  as  published  at  Galena,  four 
days  after  it  happened,  namely,  August  d 

**  The  whole  army  under  Generu  Mdnsfm^  embracing  the  brigades  com- 
manded  by  GeneralB  jEfeitry,  Po«^  and  MexmndiT,  and  aaimdron  under  c(Hn- 
mand  of  General  Dod^  all  crossed  over  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ouisconsin 
at  Helena,  on  the  SSBu  and  29th  ult  They  took  up  a  line  of  march  in  a 
northerly  direction,  in  order  to  intersect  the  Indian  trail.  At  the  distance  of 
about  five  miles,  the  great  trail  was  discovered,  leading  in  a  direction  N.  of  W. 
towards  the  Mississippi,  and  supposed  to  be  about  four  days  old.  General  JMr 
hoMon^  seeing  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  knew  well  that  it  wtniid  require  all 
dili^nce  and  expedition  to  overtake  them  before  they  would  cross  the  Mis- 
sisBippi,  aod  hence  commenced  from  that  time  a  fantd  vuar^ ;  leaving  all 
bagga^  wagons,  and  eveiy  thing  else  which  was  calculated  to  retard  the 
pursuit 

**The  country  through  which  the  enemy's  trail  led  oar  army  between  the 
Ouiaconsin  Blimi  and  the  Kickapoo  River  was  one  continued  seriea  of  moun- 
tains. No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  summit  of  one  hijgh  and  almost  per- 
pendicular hill,  than  they  had  to  descend  on  the  other  side  equally  steep  to 
the  base  of  another.  Nothine  but  a  deep  ravine,  with  muddjr  banks,  separated 
these  mountains.  The  woods,  both  upon  the  top  of  the  highest  moonipin^ 
and  lit  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  hollows,  viras  of  the  heaviest  growth.  The 
under-bushes  were  chiefly  thorn  and  prickly  ash.  This  is  a  short  description 
of  the  route,  and  shows  the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit  Notwithstanding  aD 
this,  our  army  gained  on  the  enemy  daily,  as  appeared  from  the  enemy's  en- 
campments. The  tedious  march  thus  continued  was  met  by  our  brave  troops 
without  a  murmur ;  and  as  the  Indian  sifns  appeared  more  recent,  the  officere 
and  men  appeared  more  anxious  to  pusui  on.  On  the  fourth  night  of  our 
march  from  Helena,  and  at  an  encampment  of  the  enemy,  was  discovered  an 
old  Sac  Indian,  by  our  spies,  who  informed  them  that  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  had,  on  that  day,  cone  to  the  Mississippi,  and  intended  to  cross  on  the 
next  morning,  Aug.  2cL  The  horses  being  neariy  broken  down,  and  the  men 
nearly  exhausted  fit>m  fatigue.  General  JUkinson  (urdered  a  halt  for  a  few 
hours,  (it  beiaf  after  8  o'clc^)  with  a  determination  to  start  at  2  o'clock  for 
the  Mississippi,  about  ten  miles  distant  At  the  [Hrecise  hour  the  bugles  sound- 
ed, and  in  a  short  tune  all  were  ready  to  march. 

«  General  Dodgers  squadron  was  honored  with  being  .placed  in  front ;  the 
infimtry  followed  next ;  General  Hanrifa  brigade  next ;  General  Matmda^a  next ; 
and  General  Poie^a  formed  the  rear-guard.  General  Dodge  called  for,  and 
as  soon  received,  20  volunteer  spies  to  go  ahead  of  the  whole  army. 

^  In  this  order  the  march  commenced.  They  had  not,  however,  gone  more 
than  &9e  miles,  before  one  of  our  spies  came  back,  announcing  their  haviu 
oome  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  picket-guard.  He  went  back,  and  the  lncel& 
gmee  was  quickly  conveyed  to  Geoiral  wStfetmen,  then  to  all  the  conunaaden 
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of  die  brigades ;  and  tbe  celerity  of  the  march  was  instantly  mcreased.  Id  a 
few  minutes  more,  the  firing  commenced  at  about  500  yards  ahead  of  the  front 
of  the  army,  between  our  spies  and  the  Indian  picket  guard.  The  Indians 
were  driven  by  our  spies  from  hill  to  hUl,  and  kept  up  a  tolerably  brisk  firing 
ftom  every  situation  conrnumding  the  ground  over  which  our  spies  had  to 
march ;  but  being  chared  upon  and  routed  fit)m  their  hiding-places,  they 
0ou^t  safety  by  retreating  to  the  main  body  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
joihmg  in  one  general  efiSrt  to  defend  themselves  there  or  die  on  the  ground. 

*^  Lest  some  might  escape  by  retreating  up  or  down  the  river,  General  .jf" 
kiMon  very  judiciously  ordered  General  Mexander  and  General  Posey  to  form 
the  right  wing  of  the  army,  and  march  down  to  the  river  above  the  Indian 
encampment  on  the  bank,  and  then  move  down.  General  Htmy  formed  the 
left  wing,  and  marched  in  the  main  trail  of  the  enemy.  The  IL  S.  infantry, 
and  General  Dodgt^s  squadron  of  the  mining  troops,  marched  in  the  centre. 
With  this  order  our  whole  force  descended  the  almost  perpendicular  blufi^ 
and  came  into  a  low  valley,  heavily  timbered  with  a  large  growth  of  under- 
brush, weeds  and  grass.— Ploughs,  deep  ravines,  old  logs,  &c.  were  so  plenti- 
fhl  as  to  afibrd  every  fiicility  for  the  enemy  to  make  a  strong  defence.  Gen- 
eral Henry  first  came  upon  and  conuneneed  a  heavy  fire,  which  was  returned 
by  the  enemy.  The  enemy,  being  routed  from  theu*  first  hi^g-places,  sought 
others.  General  Dodges  squadron  and  the  U.  S.  troops  soon  came  into  action, 
and,  with  General  Henrys  men,  rushed  into  the  strong  defiles  of  the  enemy, 
and  killed  all  in  their  way,  except  a  few  who  succeeded  in  swimmlne  a  slough 
of  the  Missiflsippi,  150  yards  wide.  During  this  time  the  brigades  of  Generals 
JBexander  and  Posey  were  marching  down  the  river,  when  they  fell  in  with 
another  part  of  the  enemy's  army,  and  killed  and  routed  all  that  opposed 
tbem. 

*^  The  battle  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours.  About  50  of  the  enemy's  women 
and  children  were  taken  prisoners,  and  many,  by  accident  in  the  battle,  were 
killed.  When  the  Indians  were  driven  to  the  bsink  of  the  Mississippi,  some 
htmdreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  plunged  into  the  river,  and  hoped  by 
diving,  &c.  to  escape  the  bullets  of  our  guns ;  very  few,  however,  escaped  our 
flharjMhooters. 

<*The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  never  can  be  exactly  ascertained,  but 
aeeording  to  the  best  computation,  they  must  have  lost  in  killed  upwards  of 
150.    Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  27. 

"Some  had  crossed  the  river  before  our  arrival ;  and  we  learn  by  a  prisoner, 
ibat  Bkuk-hmoky  while  the  battle  waxed  warm,  had  stolen  ofi^  and  gone  up 
the  river  on  this  side.  If  he  did,  he  took  nothing  with  him ;  for  his  valuables, 
many  of  them,  together  with  certificates  of  good  character,  and  of  his  hav- 
ing fought  bravely  against  the  United  States  durinff  the  last  war,  &C.,  signed 
by  British  officers,  were  found  on  the  battle-grouncL 

**  It  is  the  general  impression  in  the  army  and  at  this  place,  that  the  Sacs 
would  be  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  on  almost  any  terms  we  might  propose. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst  a  party  of  Sioux  came  to  our  camp,  and  beg- 
ged premission  to  ffo  on  the  back  trail  and  have  a  fight  with  them.  On  the 
same  day,  our  whole  army  started  to  go  down  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  (about  M 
miles,)  and  wait  further  orders. 

<*  General  ^^kmsorij  accompanied  by  Generals  Dodgt  and  Posey^  with  the 
U.  S.  infantry,  arrived  at  the  Prairie  on  the  evening  of^the  4th,  on  board  the 
S.  B.  Warrior,  and  will  remain  until  the  mouiite^  volunteera  arrive.  The 
Winnebagoa,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  are  daily  bringing  in  Sac  prisonera  and 
flcalps. 

*^  On  the  same  day,  a  party  of  15  men  from  Cassville,  under  command  of 
Captain  Price,  were  reconnoitring  the  country  between  that  place  and  the 
Ouisconsin,  and  fell  upon  a  fVesh  Sac  trail  making  towards  the  MiasissippL 
They  rushed  with  full  speed  of  horses,  and  soon  came  upon,  killed  and  took 
priton^^  to  the  number  of  12. 

^General  SooU  and  staff  left  here  this  morning  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  m 
the  steam-boat  Warrior,  to  join  General  Manson.^ 

This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  war  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  althoiudi 
Bhekrhmok  himself  had  made  his  escape.    General  Mtinson  immediatdf 
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directed  Keokuk  to  send  out  some  of  his  Indians  to  demand  a  suKrender  of  aO 
the  warriors  that  had  escaped,  and  if  possible  to  capture  BUuMiauky  and 
bring  him  in  either  alive  or  dead. 

Respecting  his  last  battle,  Black-hmok  has  said,  that  when  the  whites  came 
upon  his  people,  they  tried  to  give  themselves  up,  and  made  no  show  of  re- 
sistance until  the  soldiers  began  to  slaughter  them,  and  then  his  braves  deter- 
mined to  fight  until  they  were  all  killed.  With  a  small  party  he  went  to  the 
Winnebago  village  at  PrairiQ  la  Cross.  Here  he  told  the  chief  he  desired  to 
snve  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  let  them  kill  him,  if  they  vrished  to  do  so. 
The  squaws  at  this  place  made  him  a  dress  of  white  deerskins,  preparatory 
to  his  departure  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  to  which  it  appears  he  went  voluntarily 
with  those  that  had  been  sent  out  after  him. 

The  Sioux,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention,  that  had  permission  to  go  out 
after  the  flying  Sacs  on  the  3d  of  August,  were  about  100  in  number.  They 
soon  after  met  with  the  flving  band  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
indiscriminately  murdered  about  120  of  the  poor  half-starved  creatures  who 
had  escaped  from  the  whites  through  so  many  perils. 

A  most  distressing  incident  is  related  as  having  taken  place  m  the  battle  of 
the  2  AuffUBt,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  before  tlie  reader,  that  ex- 
amples of  the  horrors  of  war  may  not  be  wanting.  *^  When  our  troops  charged 
the  enemy  in  their  defiles  near  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  seen  mixed  together,  in  such  a  maoner  as  to  reuder  it  difficult 
to  kill  one,  and  save  the  other.  A  ^oung  s^uaw  of  about  19  stood  in  the 
grass  at  a  short  distance  from  our  line,  holdmg  her  little  girl  in  her  anois, 
about  four  years  old  While  thus  standing,  apparently  unconcerned,  a  ball 
struck  the  right  arm  of  the  child  above  the  elbow,  and,  shattering  the  bone, 
passed  into  the  breast  of  its  poor  mother,  who  instantly  fell  dead  to  the 

Sound.  She  fell  upon  the  child,  and  confined  it  to  the  ground  also.  During 
e  whole  battle,  this  babe  was  heard  to  groan  and  call  for  relief^  but  none 
had  time  to  afRDrd  it  When,  however,  the  Indians  had  retreated  from  that 
spot,  and  the  battle  had  nearly  subsided.  Lieutenant  Andenon^  of  the 
United  States'  army,  went  to  the  place  and  took  from  under  the  dead  mother 
her  wounded  daughter,  and  brought  it  to  a  place  selected  for  surreal  aid.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  its  arm  must  come  off;  and  the  operation  was  per- 
formed upon  the  little  sufiTerer  without  drawing  fix)m  it  a  tear  or  a  shriek.* 
At  the  last  accounts  it  was  doing  well.  When  we  are  told  that  this  Indian 
child  was  sucking  a  piece  of  dry  biscuit  during  the  whole  time  of  the  ampu- 
tation, it  almost  causes  a  disbelief  of  the  whole  story ;  but  such  are  the 
facts  ffiven. 

Altnough  no  further  depredations  could  be  feared  ftt)m  the  Sacs,  yet  on  the 
9  August,  six  Indians  approached  a  block-house  on  Cedar  Creek,  wliich  runs 
into  Henderson's  River,  about  10  miles  north  of  Warren  court-house,  and  shot, 
tomahawked  and  scalped  a  young  man  named  William  Mariuu  They 
left  behind  them  a  pair  of  leggins  and  a  loaded  gun,  and  fled,  as  was  sup- 
posed, over  the  Mississippi.  A  company  of  15  rangers  went  in  immediate 
pursuit,  but  could  not  come  up  with  them.  It  was  soon  after  discovered  that 
this  murder  was  committed  by  some  of  KeokuJCa  band,  and  he  gave  up  bis 
nephew  as  the  perpetrator  of  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PartkiularB  in  tkeUves  of  the  chief  men — Neapopk — His  account  of  himself-^SHrreit- 
der  of  Black-hawk — Speeches  on  the  occasion — His  speech  on  the  same — Pmrtiem^ 


NxAPOFE  was  second  in  command  to  EUuk-hawk,  and  in  all  the  e: 
against  the  whites ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  fight  with  the  Sioux,  and  al 
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\na  examination  afterwards  by  General  Scott,  about  the  murders  which  had 
been  committed  on  the  whites,  he  gave  this  account  of  himself: — 

**  I  always  belonged  to  Black-htnS^a  bandL  Last  sunomaer  I  went  to  Maiden ; 
when  1  came  back,  I  found  that  by  the  treaty  with  General  Gained,  the  Sacs 
had  moved  across  the  Mississippi.  I  remained  during  the  winter  with  the 
Prophet,  on  Rock  River,  35  miles  above  the  mouth.  During  the  winter,  the 
Prophet  sent  me  j^ross  the  Mississippi,  to  BUtck-hawkj  with  a  message,  to  tell 
him  and  his  bana  to  cross  back  to  his  village  and  make  com ;  that  if  the 
Americans  came  and  told  them  to  move  again,  they  would  shake  hands  with 
them.  If  the  Americans  had  come  and  told  us  to  move,  we  should  have 
shaken  hands,  and  immediately  have  moved  peaceably.  We  encamped  on 
Syracuse  Creek.  We  met  some  Pottowattomies,  and  I  made  a  feast  for  them. 
At  that  time  I  heard  there  were  some  Americans  [under  Major  iSlfittman] 
near  us.  I  prepared  a  white  flag  to  go  and  see  them,  and  sent  two  or  three 
young  men  on  a  hill  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  Before  the  feast  was 
finished,  I  heard  my  young  men  were  killed.  This  was  at  sunset  Some  of  my 
young  men  ran  out ;  two  killed,  and  the  Americans  were  seen  rushing  on  to 
our  camp.  My  younf  men  fired  a  few  guns,  and  the  Americans  ran  of^  and 
my  voung  men  chased  them  about  six  miles." 

Jsttapopt  further  said,  that  the  Pottowattomies  of  the  village  inunediately 
left  them,  and  that  no  Kikapoos  joined  them,  but  those  who  were  originally 
with  Blaik'haufk;  but  the  Winnebagos  did,  and  brought  in  scalps  frequent- 
ly; that,  at  last,  when  they  found  the  Sacs  would  be  beaten,  they  turned 
against  them.  It  was  also  given  in  bv  some  of  those  examined  at  this  time, 
that  BUuk-haiuk  said,  when  the  steam-boat  Warrior  approached  them,  that  he 
pitied  the  women  and  children,  and  began  to  make  preparations  to  surrender 
to  the  whites,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  out  a  white  nag  to  meet  the  boat, 
which  unmediately  fired  upon  them.  Then  said  he,  *^Ifatd  too/*  The  truth 
of  this  will  not  be  questioned,  inasmuch  as  the  Ibcts  agree  with  the  captain 
of  the  Warrior's  own  account  Hence  the  inference  is  dear,  that  much  blood 
might  have  been  saved,  but  for  the  precipitancy  of  those  who  only  sought  a 
fight  with. the  Indians. 

Parties  of  the  friendly  tribes  were  so  continually  on  the  alert,  that  it  seemed 
yeiy  probable  the  principal  chiefs  would  soon  ftll  into  their  hands.  These 
expectations  were  soon  realized ;  for  at  11  o'clock,  27  August,  Blaek-hawk  and 
his  Prophet  were  delivered  to  General  iS!Eree<  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  Thev  were 
brought  by  two  Winnebagoes,  Dewrie  and  Chadar^  and,  when  delivered,  were 
dressed  in  a  full  dress  of  white-tanned  deerskins.  Soon  afler  they  were 
seated  in  the  presence  of  the  officer,  Decorie,  called  the  One-eyed^  rose  and 
apoke  thus  to  him : — 

''My  father,  I  now  stand  before  you.  When  we  iMurted,  I  told  you  I  would 
return  soon ;  but  I  could  not  come  any  sooner.  We  have  had  to  go  a  great 
distance,  [to  the  Dalle,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  above  the  Portage.^  You  see  we 
have  done  what  you  sent  us  to  do.  These  [pointing  to  the  prisoners]  are  the 
two  you  told  us  to  get  We  have  done  what  you  told  us  to  do.  We  always 
do  what  you  tell  us,  bec^iuse  we  know  it  is  for  our  good.  Father,  you  told  us 
to  get  these  men,  and  it  would  be  the  cause  of  much  good  to  the  Winneba- 
goes. We  have  brouffbt  them,  but  it  has  been  very  hard  for  us  to  do  sol 
Tliat  one,  Mucatandthxakaekq,  [meaning  Black-hawkf]  was  a  great  wav  off 
You  told  us  to  bring  them  to  you  alive :  we  have  done  so.  U  you  had  told 
us  to  bring  their  heius  alone,  we  would  have  done  so,  and  it  would  have  been 
less  difficult  than  what  we  have  done. — Father,  we  deliver  these  men  into 
your  hands.  We  would  not  deliver  them  even  to  our  brother,  the  chief  of  the 
warriors,  but  to  you ;  because  we  know  you,  and  we  believe  vou  are  our 
friend.  We  want  you  to  keep  them  safe;  if  they  are  to  be  hurt,  we  do 
not  wish  to  see  it  wait  until  wo  are  gone  before  it  is  done. — Father,  many 
little  birds  have  been  flying  about  our  ears  of  late,  and  we  thought  they  whis- 
pered to  us  that  there  was  evil  intended  for  us ;  but  now  we  hope  these  evil 
birds  wiU  let  our  ears  alone. — ^We  know  vou  are  our  friend,  because  you  take 
our  part,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  do  what  you  tell  us  to  da  You  say  you 
love  your  red  children :  we  think  we  love  you  as  much  if  not  more  than  you 
love  vuL    We  have  confidence  in  you,  and  you  may  rely  on  us.    We  have 
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been  promised  a  great  deal  if  we  would  take  these  men^ — that  it  would  do 
much  good  to  ear  people.  We  now  hope  to  see  what  will  be  done  for  U& — 
We  have  come  in  haste ;  we  are  tired  and  hunffiy.  We  now  put  these  men 
into  your  hands.    We  have  done  ail  that  you  told  us  to  do." 

General  Street  said,  in  answer: — 

^  My  children,  you  have  done  well  I  told  you  to  bring  these  men  to  me, 
and  you  have  done  so.  I  am  pleased  at  what  you  have  dope.  It  is  for  ycNir 
good,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  pleased.  I  assured  the  ^^eat  chief  of  the 
warriors,  [General  .^ffo'fwon,]  that  if  these  men  were  in  your  countiy,  yoa 
would  find  them,  and  bring  them  to  me,  and  now  I  can  say  much  for  your 
cood.  I  will  go  down  to  £)ck  Island  with  the  prisoners,  and  I  wish  you  who 
have  brought  these  men,  especially,  to  go  with  me,  with  such  other  chiefs  and 
warriors  as  you  may  select  My  children,  the  great  chief  of  the  warrion, 
when  he  left  this  place*,  directed  me  to  deliver  these,  and  all  other  prisonen, 
to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  at  this  place.  Colonel  Tettfhr,  who  is  here  by  roe. 
— Some  of  the  Winnebagoes  soutn  of  the  Ouisconsin  have  befriended  the 
Saukieft,  [Sacs,]  and  some  of  the  Indians  of  my  agency  have  also  given  tbem 
aid.  This  displeaseth  the  great  chief  of  the  warriors  and  your  great  father 
the  president,  and  was  calculated  to  do  much  harm. — ^Your  great  father,  the 
president  at  Washington,  has  sent  a  great  war-chief  from  the  &*  east,  General 
ikott,  with  a  fresh  army  of  soldiers.  He  is  now  at  Rock  Island.  Your  great 
fitther,  the  president,  has  sent  him  and  the  governor  and  chief  of  Illinois  to 
hold  a  council  with  the  Indiana  He  has  sent  a  speech  to  you,  and  wishes 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Winneba^es  to  go  to  Rock  liiaod  to  die 
council  on  the  tenth  of  next  month.  I  wish  you  to  be  ready  in  three  daya, 
when  I  will  go  with  you. — ^I  am  well  pleased  that  vou  have  taken  the  Btndk- 
hawky  the  Prophet,  and  others  prisoners.  This  will  enable  me  to  say  much 
fbr  you  to  the  peat  chief  of  the  warriors,  and  to  the  president,  your  great 
ftther.  My  children,  I  shall  now  deliver  the  two  men,  BUtdk-hawk  and  the 
Prophet,  to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  here ;  he  will  take  care  of  them  till  we 
start  to  Rock  Island." 

Colonel  Taylor^  having  taken  the  prisoners  into  his  custody,  adchneasad  the 
ehtefs  as  follows: — 

<<The  great  chief  of  the  warriors  toM  me  to  take  the  priaonere  when  yo« 
shall  bring  them,  and  send  them  to  Rock  Island  to  him.  I  will  take  tbam 
and  keep  them  safe,  but  1  will  use  them  well,  and  send  them  with  you  and 
General  Street,  when  you  go  down  to  the  council,  which  will  be  in  a  few  dajt. 
Your  friend,  General  Street,  advises  you  to  get  ready  and  fo  down  soon,  and 
so  do  L  I  tell  you  again  I  will  take  the  prisoners ;  I  will  Keep  them  safe,  but 
I  will  do  them  no  harm.  I  will  deliver  them  to  the  great  chief  of  the  war- 
riors, and  he  will  do  with  them  and  use  them  in  such  manner  as  ahall  be 
ordered  by  your  great  father,  the  president" 

Chaetar,  the  other  Winnebago,  next  spoke,  and  said,  <<My  ftther,  I  am 

ung,  and  do  not  know  how  to  make  speeches.    This  is  the  second  time 

ever  spoke  to  you  before  people. — ^I  am  no  chief;  I  am  no  orator;  but 
I  have  been  allowed  to  speak  to  you.  If  I  should  not  speak  as  well  as  othov, 
still  you  must  listen  to  me.  Father,  when  you  made  the  speech  to  the  chaefi 
Whvgh  kon  Decorie  Carramani,  the  One-eyed  DteorU,  and  others,  'tother  day, 
I  was  there.  I  heard  you. .  I  thought  what  you  said  to  them,  you  also  ssid 
to  me.  You  said,  if  these  two  [pointing  to  Btack-haufk  and  the  Prophetl  were 
taken  by  us  and  brought  to  you,  there  would  never  more  a  black  cloud  bang 
over  your  Winnebagoes.  Your  words  entered  into  my  ear,  into  my  braiiia, 
and  into  my  heart  I  lefl  here  that  same  night,  and  yov  know  you  nave  not 
seen  me  since  until  now.  I  have  been  a  great  way ;  I  had  mach  tronble ; 
but  when  I  remembered  what  you  said,  I  knew  what  you  said  was  right 
This  made  nie  continue  and  do  what  you  told  me  to  do.  Near  the  Dalle,  on 
the  Ouisconsin,  I  took  Btack-hawk,  No  one  did  it  but  me.  I  say  this  in  the 
ears  of  all  present,  and  they  know  it — and  I  now  appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
our  grandfather,  and  the  earth,  our  grandmother,  fbr  the  truth  of  wiiat  1  say. 
father,  I  am  no  chief)  but  what  I  have  done  is  for  the  benefit  of  my  natioii, 
•nd  I  hope  to  see  the  good  that  has  been  promised  to  us.  That  one  IFa4e- 
kh-ddek,  f the  iVopA«(,]  is  my  re]atioiL--4f  lie  is  Do  be  hurt,  I  do  not  wish  is 


yei 
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it  Father,  soldiers  sometimes  stick  the  ends  of  their  guns  into  the  baeks 
of  Indian  prisoners  when  they  are  going  about  in  the  hands  of  the  guard. 
J  hope  this  will  not  be  done  to  these  men." 

The  following  is  said  to  be  the  speech  which  BUtdtrkaufk  made  when  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  agent  at  Pairie  du  Chien : — 

<*  You  have  taken  me  prisoner  with  all  my  warriors.  I  am  much  grieved, 
for  I  expected,  if  I  did  not  defeat  you,  to  hold  out  much  longer,  and  give  you 
more  trouble  belbre  I  surrendered.  I  tried  hard  to  bring  you  into  ambush, 
but  your  last  general  understands  Indian  fighting.  The  first  one  was  not  so 
wise.  When  I  saw  that  I  could  not  beat  you  by  Indian  fifi^ting,  I  detertnined 
to  rush  on  you,  and  fifht  you  lace  to  face.  I  fought  hard.  But  your  guns  were 
well  aimed.  The  bullets  flew  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  whizzed  by  our  etbrs 
like  the  wind  through  the  trees  in  the  winter.  My  warriors  fell  around  me ; 
it  began  to  look  dismal  I  saw  my  evil  day  at  hand.  The  sun  rose  dirn  on 
us  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  it  sunk  in  a  dark  cloud,  and  looked  like  a 
ball  of  fire.  That  was  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Black-hazok,  His  heart  is 
dead,  and  no  longer  beats  quick  in  his  bosom. — ^He  is  now  a  prisoner  to  the 
white  men;  they  will  do  with  him  as  they  wish.  But  he  can  stand  torture, 
and  is  not  afraici  of  death.    He  is  no  coward.    Black-hawk  is  an  Indian. 

^He  has  done  nothing  for  which  an  Indian  ought  to  be  ashamed.  He  has 
fought  fbr  his  cotmtrymen,  the  squaws  and  papooses,  against  white  men,  who 
came,  year  afler  year,  to  cheat  them  and  take  away  their  lands.  You  know 
the  cause  of  our  making  war.  It  is  known  to  all  white  men.  They  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  it  The  white  men  despise  the  Indians,  and  drive  them 
iVom  their  homes.  But  the  Indians  are  not  deceitful.  The  white  men  speak 
bad  of  the  Indian,  and  look  at  him  spitefully.  But  the  Indian  does  not  tell 
lies ;  Indians  do  not  steaL 

**  An  Indian,  who  is  as  bad  as  the  white  men,  could  not  live  in  our  nation ;  he 
vfould  be  put  to  death,  and  eat  up  by  the  wolves.  The  white  men  are  bad 
schoolmasters ;  they  carry  false  looks,  and  deal  in  fidse  actions ;  they  smile 
in  the  face  of  the  poor  Indian  to  cheat  him ;  they  shake  them  by  the  hand  to 
gain  their  confidence,  to  make  them  drunk,  to  deceive  them,  and  ruin  our 
wives.  We  told  them  to  let  us  alone,  and  keep  away  fh>m  us ;  but  they  fol- 
lowed on,  and  beset  oiu*  paths,  and  they  coilied  themselves  am6ng  us,  like  the 
snake.  They  poisoned  us  by  their  touch.  We  were  not  saf^.  We  lived  in 
danger.  We  were  becoming  like  them,  hypocrite  and  Tiars,  adulterers,  lazy 
drones,  all  talkers,  and  no  workers. 

**  We  looked  up  to -the  Great  Spirit  We  went  to  our  great  father.  We  were 
encouraged.    His  great  council  gave  us  fair  words  and  big  promises;  but  we 

Sft  no  satisfaction.  Things  were  growing  worse.  There  were  no  deer  in 
e  forest  The  opossum  and  beaver  were  fied ;  the  springs  were  drying  up, 
and  our  squaws  and  papooses  without  victuals  to  keep  them  from  starving ; 
we  called  a  great  council,  and  built  a  large  fire.  The  spirit  of  our  fiithers 
arose  and  spoke  to  us  to  avenge  our  wi-ongs  or  die.  We  all  spoke  befbre  the 
council  fire.  It^  was  warm  and  pleasant  We  set  up  the  war-whoop,  and  duff 
up  the  tomahawk ;  our  knives  were  ready,  and  the  heart  of  Bla4Jt'hawk  swelled 
hiffh  in  his  bosom,  when  he  led  his  warriors  to  battle.  He  is  satisfied.  He 
wdl  go  to  the  worid  of  spirits  contented.  He  has  done  his  duty.  His  fiither 
will  meet  him  there,  and  commend  him. 

*^  Black-hawk  is  a  true  Indian,  and  disdains  to  cry  like  a  woman.  He  (Mb 
for  his  wife,  his  children  and  friends.  But  he  does  not  care  for  himself.  He 
cares  for  his  nation  and  the  Indiana  They  will  suffer.  He  laments  their  &te. 
The  white  men  do  not  scalp  the  head ;  but  they  do  worse — they  poison  the 
heart ;  it  is  not  pure  with  them. — His  countrymen  will  not  be  scalped,  but  they 
will,  in  a  few  years,  become  like  the  white  men,  so  that  you  can*t  trust  them, 
and  there  must  be,  as  in  the  white  settlements,  nearly  as  many  ofiicers  as  men, 
to  take  care  of  them  and  keep  them  in  order. 

^  Farewell,  my  nation !  Blaek-hawk  tried  to  save  you,  and  avenge  your 
wrongs.  He  drank  the  blood  of  some  of  the  whites.  He  has  been  taken  pris* 
oner,  and  his  pbns  are  stopped.  He  can  do  no  more.  He  is  near  his  end. 
His  sun  ii  settmg,  and  he  mi  rise  no  more.    Farewell  to  Bhdb'hmM* 
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It  18  somewhat  siagiilar  that  the  old  chief  should  ever  have  been  taken  alhre, 
and  he  probably  never  would  have  been  by  the  whites.  When  it  was  report- 
ed curreutly  tlmt  he  had  sacrificed  himself  in  the  staod  that  he  made  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  end  of  July,  as  has  been  related,  Spenta'M 
fiimous  lines  were  the  first  to  (iUscover  themselves  to  our  mind,  upon  the  great 
event 

"  Uoto  the  miglity  stream  him  to  betake, 
Where  he  an  end  of  battle  wid  of  life  did  make." 

Faibt  QuaxK. 

But  we  were  soon  glad  to  learn  that  the  report,  like  the  lines  of  ^^petts«r,  was 
onW  poetry. 

It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
the  offenders  were  ordered  again  to  be  sought  after. 

On  the  7  September,  the  Indian  prisoners  and  their  guards  went  on  board 
the  steam-boat  Winnebi^,  and  were  conveyed  down  the  river  to  Jefierson 
Barracks,  ten  miles  below  St  Louis.  There  were,  besides  Black-hawk  and 
the  provheL  eleven  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the  Sacs  and  l^oxes,  together  with 
about  nfty  less  distinsuished  warriors.  These  were  landed  just  above  the  lower 
rapids,  on  their  pledge  of  remaining  peaceable.  Two  days  before,  a  boat 
had  conveyed  to  the  barracks  six  or  seven  warriors,  among  whom  was  Aea- 
pop€.    On  their  arrival  at  the  barracks,  all  of  them  were  put  in  irons. 

Black-hawk  is  not  so  old  a  man  as  was  generally  supposed.  Some,  who 
knew  him  well,  said  he  was  not  above  48,  almough  the  toils  of  wars  had  made 
him  appear  like  one  of  70.*  He  was  by  birth  a  rottowattomie,  but  brought 
up  by  the  Sacs.  His  height  is  about  six  feet  As  to  his  physiognomy,  it  is  lui- 
necessary  for  us  to  add  concerning  it  here,  as  that  may  be  better  had  from  an 
inspection  of  the  engraving  of  him,  as  our  likeness  is  said,  by  many  who  have 
seen  him,  to  be  excellent 

Like  other  Indian  names,  his  is  spelt  in  as  many  ways  as  dmes  used  by 
different  writers.  At  a  treaty  which  he  made  with  the  United  States  in  1829,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  it  is  written  Hay-ray-tshoanr^uxrn,  In  a  description  of  him 
about  the  time  he  was  taken,  we  find  him  spelt  MtU'Catar^nUshrka'kaek ;  and 
several  others  might  be  added. 

The  Prophet,  or  ffabokieshidc,  (White-cloud,)  is  about  40vears  old,  and  neariy 
six  feet  high,  stout  and  athletic.  He  was  by  one  side  a  W  innebaffo,  and  the 
other  a  Sac  or  Saukie,  and  is  thus  described : — He  **  has  a  large,  oroad  fiu»v 
short,  blimt  nose,  lar^e,  full  eyes,  broad  mouth,  thick  lips,  with  a  full  suit  of 
hair.  He  wore  a  white  cloth  head-dress,  which  rose  sev^^  inches  above  the 
top  of  his  head ;  the  whole  man  exhibiting  a  deliberate  savaseness ;  not  that 
he  would  seem  to  delight  in  honorable  war,  or  fieht,  but  marking  him  as  the 
priest  of  assassination  or  secret  murder.  He  had  in  one  hand  a  white  flag, 
while  the  other  hung  carelessly  by  his  side.  They  were  both  clothed  in  verr 
white  dressed  deersl^ns,  fringed  at  the  seams  with  short  cuttings  of  the  same.^ 
This  description,  though  written  Ions  before  any  painting  was  made  of  him, 
will  be  found,  we  think,  to  correspond  very  well  with  the  engraving  of  him 
which  we  have  given. 

It  is  said  by  many,  and  is  evident  from  Blach-htiwk^s  account,  that  ffabokitt- 
kCek  was  the  prime  mover  of  this  war,  and  had  powwowed  up  a  belief  among 
his  people,  that  he  was  able  to  conjure  such  kind  of  events  as  he  desired; 
and  that  he  had  made  Black-hawk  believe  the  whites  were  but  few,  and  could 
not  fight,  and  therefore  might  easily  be  driven  firom  the  disputed  landa.  It 
seems,  however,  rather  incredible  Uaat  Black-hawk  should  hare  believed  that 
the  Americans  were  few  and  could  not  fght,  when  it  is  known  that  he  watt 
opposed  to  them  in  the  last  war,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  convinced 
of  the  &lsity  of  such  a  report  long  before  this  war. 

In  September,  a  treaty  was  made  by  the  United  States  with  the  Winneba- 
'       "  " "  I  ,,,.,,.- 

*  Ib  the  account  of  his  life,  published  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Patterwnf  in  1834,  Btack-hawk  says  be 
was  born  to  1767,  on  Rock  River ;  and  hence,  in  1832,  he  was  in  his  65tb  year.  His  fiJher's 
name  was  Ptksa.  His  great-grandfather's  name  was  Na-ita-ma-kkk,  or  'Hmmder,  w^ 
was  bom  in  the  vicwity  of  Montreal,  "  where  the  Great  Spirit  first  placed  the  Sac  nation." 
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goes,  and  another  with  the  Sacs  and  Fozea.  The  former  ceded  all  then*  lands 
south  of  the  Ouisconsiny  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  amounting  to  4,000,000 
acres  of  valuable  lands.  The  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  was  on  the  21 
of  that  month,  and  6,000,000  acres  were  acquired  at  that  time,  **  of  a  quali^ 
not  inferior  to  any  between  the  same  parallels  of  ladtude."  It  abounds  in 
lead  ore,  and  the  Indians  say  in  others. 

For  these  tracts  the  Uniteid  States  asreed  to  make  the  following  considera- 
tions:— ^  To  pay  an  annui^  of  20,000  dollars  for  30  years ;  to  support  a  black- 
smith and  gunsmith  in  addition  to  those  then  employed ;  to  nay  the  debts  of 
the  tribes ;  to  supply  provisions ;  and,  as  a  rewsra  lor  the  &lelity  of  Keokuk 
and  the  friendly  band,  to  allow  a  reservation  to  be  made  for  them  of  400 
miles  square  *  on  the  loway  River,  to  include  JEeoibfib'j  mncipal  ^lage." 

By  the  same  treaty,  Bladcrhauiy  his  two  sons,  the  jPwpket,  Afaopopey  and 
five  otheis,  principal  warriors  of  the  hostile  bands,  were  to  remam  in  the 
bands  of  the  whites,  as  hostaj^es,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the 
United  State&    The  other  prisoners  were  given  up  to  the  fHendly  l^ians. 

A  gendeman  who  visitea  the  captive  Indians  at  Jefferson  Banucks,  Mis- 
souri, sj^eaks  thus  concerning  them : — *^  We  were  immediately  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  gigantic  and  symmetricid  figures  of  most  of'^the  warriors, 
who  seemed,  as  they  reclined  in  native  ease  and  gracefulness,  with  their  half- 
naked  bodies  exposed  to  view,  rather  like  statues  from  some  master-hand, 
than  like  beings  of  a  race  whom  we  had  heard  characterized  as  degenerate 
and  debased.  We  exteoded  our  hands,  which  they  rose  to  grasp,  and  to  our 
question, '  How  d'ye  do  ? '  they  responded  in  the  same  words,  accompaoying 
them  with  a  hearty  shake."  ^  Thev  were  clad  in  leggins  and  moccasins  of 
buckskin,  and  wore  blankets,  which  were  thrown  around  them  in  the  manner 
of  the  Roman  toga,  so  as  to  leave  their  right  arms  bare."  **  The  youngest 
amonff  them  were  painted  on  their  necks,  with  a  bright  vermilion  color,  and 
had  their  faces  transversely  streaked  with  alternate  red  and  black  stripes. 
From  their  'bodies,  and  from  their  fiices  and  eyebrows,  they  pluck  out  the 
hair  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  They  also  shave,  or  pull  it  out  from  their 
heads,  with  the  exception  of  a  tuft  of  about  three  fincers*  width,  extending 
from  between  the  forehead  and  crown  to  the  back  of  the  head ;  this  they 
sometimes  plait  into  a  queue  on  the  crown,  and  cut  the  edoes  of  it  down  to 
an  inch  in  length,  and  plaster  it  with  the  vermilion,  which  keeps  it  erect,  and 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  cock's-comb." 

The  same  author  says,  the  oldest  son  of  Bladcrhmok,  ATannewiskukj  called 
Jacky  but  for  want  of  **  that  peculiar  expression  which  emanates  from  a  culti- 
vated intellect,"  could  have  been  looked  upon  by  him  ^  as  the  living  personi- 
fication of  his  beau  ideal  of  manly  beauty."  He  calls  Blaek-hatek  Amctratama' 
«w-ao-ac,  and  states  his  height  at  about  Hve  feet  eight  inches,  and  that  he 
should  judge  his  age  to  be  S>,  Those  who  have  known  him  for  years,  say  his 
disposition  is  very  amiable ;  that  he  is  endowed  with  ereat  kindness  of  heart, 
ana  the  strictest  integrity ;  that,  like  MishikinakuKiy  he  was  not  a  chief  by 
birth,  but  acauired  the  title  by  braverv  and  wisdom. 

JVoieu^wXy  or  the  T%undarcUntdy  is  the  second  son  of  EUuk-hanokj  and  accom- 
panied him  in  his  captivity.    He  is  said  not  to  be  very  handsome. 

Opeekeeahietky  or  frabokuskiekj  the  Prophet,  of  whom  we  have  already  given 
some  particulars,  carries  with  him  a  huge  pipe,  a  yard  in  length,  with  the 
stem  ornamented  with  the  neck  feathers  of  a  duck,  and  beads  and  ribands 
of  various  colors.  To  its  centre  is  attached  a  fan  of  feathera  He  wears  his 
hair  long  all  over  his  head. 

NE'A'TOF^J\raopape,JVa(iqH>pt,&>c^  or  Broihy  of  whom  we  have  also  several 
times  spoken,  was  brother  to  the  PropLet,  and  ''some  years  his  juoior ;"  and 
our  informant  adds,  **  he  resembles  him  in  height  and  figure,  diougfa  he  is  not 
so  robust,  and  his  face  is  more  sharp :  in  wickedness  of  expression  they  are 
parnolnUfratrvm/*  ^  When  Mr.  CaUirtj  the  artist,  was  about  taking  the  por- 
trait of  Mwpape,  he  seized  tlie  ball  and  chain  that  were  fastened  to  his  leg, 
and  raising  them  on  high,  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  scorn,  '  Make  me  9o,  ana 

*  So  says  our  authority,  [Nilei'a  Register ,)  but  we  very  much  doubt  |his  enormous  space 
40  miles  iouare  gives  ImX)  square  mues,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  the  truth.    But 
whea  teOfiOO  ■qoare  milet  are  cMiiderad,  all  probability  is  ootraged. 
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«Aot9  me  toiht  grtai  fa&ur^  On  Mr.  CaOin*s  reflisiiig  to  punt  him  as  1m 
Mdflbed,  be  kept  varying  hk  countenance  with  grimaces,  to  prevent  him  Ctom 
ciElching  a  lilfieoeaa. 

**Paw6uMeekj  or  Strawberry^  is  the  only  FoiS  among  them,  the  real 
being  all  Sac&  He  is  the  son  of  the  chief  Eptmou :  his  parents  dying  whifta 
he  was  an  infant,  he  was  adopted  by  JSTaaptme,    He  is  19  years  of  age." 

"J^wm^ec,  or  Fad'twimnmg'JtJkj  is  a  snort,  thick  set,  good-natured  old 
bcave^  who  bears  his  misfortunes  with  a  philosophy  woithy  of  the  aneieiila^'* 

The  following  act  of  congress  we  extract,  as  it  throws  light  upon  sufaae* 
qiient  details : — *^  For  the  expenses  of  12  prisonersof  war  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
tribes,  now  in  oonfineinent,  and  to  be  held  as  hostages,  under  the  seventh 
article  of  the  treaty  of  21  Sept  1833,  embracing  the  cost  of  provisions  and 
dethins^  compensation  to  an  interpreter,  and  cost  of  removing  them  to  a 
place  of  safety,  where  they  may  be  kept  without  being  closely  confined,  tbe 
sum  of  2500/ 

On  the  22  April,  (1833,)  the  captive  Indians  arrived  at  Washington,  and  the 
next  day  Blaek^haiJt  had  a  long  mterview  with  President  Jadutnu  The  ficst 
words  with  which  it  is  said  he  accosted  the  president  were,  *^  I  AM  A  J&AN, 
AND  YOU  ARE  ANOTHER-" 

The  president,  after  a  few  brief  observations,  directed  the  articles  of  dveaa 
provided  for  them  to  be  exhibited  to  them,  and  told  J^ack-haiuk  that  the 
whole  would  be  delivered  to  him  to  be  distributed  as,  in  his  judgment,  he 
should  think  best  He  then  told  them  they  must  depart  immediately  for  Fort 
Monroe,  and  remain  there  contented,  until  he  save  them  permisBion  to  retHiB 
to  their  country.  That  time,  he  said,  depenoed  upon  me  conduct  of  their 
people;  that  they  would  not  be  set  at  liberty,  until  all  the  aiticlea  of  the 
treaty  had  been  complied  with,  and  good  feelings  were  evinced  by  their 
countrymen.    The  Prophet  then  said : — 

'^  We  expected  to  return  immediately  to  our  people.  The  war  in  which 
we  have  been  involved,  was  occasioned  by  our  attempting  to  raise  provisioos 
on  our  own  lands,  or  where  we  thought  we  had  a  rignt  so  to  da  We  have 
lost  many  of  our  people,  as  well  as  the  whites.  Our  tribes  and  families  are 
now  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  our  enemies,  the  SicHix  and  the  Menominies. 
We  hope,  therefore,  to  be  permitted  to  return  home  to  take  care  of  them." 

Blact'h4Mwk  spoke  some  time  to  the  president,  giving  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive history  of  the  rise  of  the  war,  and,  towards  the  close,  said : — 

'^  We  did  not  expect  to  conquer  the  whites ;  no.  They  had  too  many 
houses — ^too  many  men.  I  took  up  the  hatchet,  for  my  part,  to  revenge 
injuries  which  my  people  could  no  longer  endure.  Had  I  borne  them  longer 
without  striking,  my  people  would  have  said,  Bkuk^hawk  is  a  woman ;  he  is 
too  old  to  be  a  chief— he  is  no  Sac  These  reflections  caused  me  to  raise  the 
war-whoop.  I  say  no  more  of  it;  it  is  known  to  you.  Keokvk  once  was 
here ;  you  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  when  he  wished  to  return  to  his 
home,  you  were  willing.  Bkuk-kauk  expects,  that,  like  KeokuAf  we  ahall  be 
pennitted  to  return  too.*^ 

The  president  added,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  disasters  to  which  they  had  alluded.  It  was  unnecessaiy  to  look 
back  upon  them.  He  intended  now  to  secure  the  observance  of  peace. 
They  need  not  feel  anv  uneasiness,  he  said,  about  their  own  women  and 
children.  They  should  not  suffer  fiom  the  Sioux  and  Menominies.  He 
would  compel  the  red  men  to  be  at  peace  with  one  another.  That  when  he 
was  satisfied  tliat  all  things  would  remain  quiet,  then  they  would  be  permitted 
to  return.*  He  then  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  dismissed  them. 

It  is  said,  that,  while  in  Washmgton,  the  Indians  expressed  more  siuprise 
and  pleasure  at  the  portraits  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  the  war  department  than 
any  thing  else  that  was  shown  them. 

On  Friday,  26  April,  the  captives  were  conducted  from  WaJahingtoa 
towards  Fort  Monroe,  which  is  upon  a  small  island,  at  Old  Point  Comibrt, 
on.  the  west  s«de  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Virginia. 

Before  closing  the  present  chaptrr,  a  few  ouier  interesting  matters  shall 
be  laid  before  our  raiders.  We  have  just  given  the  description  of  the  IndUaus 
while  at  JefEdnon  Barracks,  by  one  who  visited  them  tnere  not  lon|[  afler 
tfiear  confinement    We  new  imend  to  give  what  the  authar  of  Kmrkar* 
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boeker  my%  of  tbem  soon  after.  Mr.  hwufg  aecount  k  coniuMd  in  a  leMari 
dated  Washington,  18  Dec  J832.— «  From  St  Louis  I  went  to  Foit  Jefiefsao, 
about  9  mUes  distant,  to  see  Bladt-hauokj  the  Indian  warrior,  and  his  feilow* 
prisonera — a  forlorn  crew — emaciated  and  dejected — the  redoubtable  ddeftain 
mmselC  a  meagre  old  mate  upwards  of  70.  He  baa,  however,  a  floe  head,  a 
Roman  style  of  face,  and  a  preposseesinff  countenaoee." 

Since  we  are  upon  descriptions,  the  iollowing  will  not  be  thou^  out  of 
place,  perhaps,  altbough  we  had  reaenred  it  for  our  next  chapter,  it  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  U.  States  Literary  Ckizette,  Philadelphia.  **  We 
found  time,  yesterday,  to  visit  the  Bladi^hmokj  and  his  aocompanyinc  Indiaa 
chiefs,  and  the  Prophet,  at  Congress  Hall  HoteL  We  went  into  then*  chaaft- 
ber,  and  found  most  of  them  sitting  or  lyinc  on  thdr  beds.  JBlack-hanMk  wan 
sitting  in  a  chair,  and  apparently  deprMed  in  spirits.  He  is  about  6S^  of 
middling  size,  with  a  head  that  would  excite  the  envy  of  a  phrwiologist— 
one  of  the  finest  that  Heaven  ever  let  Ml  on  the  shoulders  of  an  kidian.  The 
Prophet  haa  a  coarser  figure,  with  less  of  intellect,  but  with  the  marks  of 
decision  and  firmnesa  Hb  fiice  was  painted  with  red  and  whitSb  The  aon 
of  BUtck'hawk  is  a  noble  speoimen  of  pbvsical  beauty---a  model  for  those  who 
would  embody  the  idea  of  strength.  He  was  painted,  and  his  hmr  cut  and 
dressed  in  a  Strang  fantasy.  The  other  chiefs  had  nothing  in  partioular  in 
their  appearance  to  distinguish  them  fh>m  other  natives  oi  the  KHreat  The 
whole  of  the  deputadon  visited  the  water  works  yesterday,  [June  11  or  12,]  and 
sobseqaently  were  taken  to  the  Cheny-hill  Prison,  and  ahowa  the  maaBsr  in 
which  white  men  puniafa.  The  exhibition  of  arms  and  ahipa  at  the  n8«y<^ard» 
led  the  JEbtol  to  renrnsk  thai  hit  iutpeded^  gnat f^Aerwaigti^^ 

It  was  remarked  by  aome  In  Philadelphia  that  J3Mc-]WNMr«  **  pyramidal 
forehead  "veff  much  resembled  that  of  ^r  flatter  iSoott.  Others  obaerved  that 
his  oooDtenance  stronglv  reminded  them  of  their  late  worthy  benefiMStor* 
Stephen  Girafd,  In  Nwfoik  it  was  noticed  that  the  tAd  wairior  vaiy  mudi 
resembled  flie  late  President  Monroe. 


CHAPTER  XL 

fVaai  Ae  time  ifik€*$etHnr€mt  ^Blacx-bawk  tmd  hitjkt  *  €omfmmUn§  from  For^ 
tress  Monroe,  5  Jkne,  1^3,  to  tksir  arrioal  on  the  Uppor  Mississimi,  on  the  firsl 
of  JhigmttfoUoyfimg  ;  prefmeod  by  some  n^teeUoms  tqim  the  oooota  of  tht  war. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  without  a  formal  commentaiy,  that  in  the  late 
Indian  war,  much  blood  waa  ahed  which  mkht  have  been  avoided.  Twice 
had  the  de^airing  Indians  displayed  the  white  flag,  to  give  notice  of  their 
willingness  to  surrender ;  but,  like  the  wretdied  HuUbees,  the  rifle  was  the 
only  answer  they  received.  When  Mcgor  iSUUiaan  was  on  his  march  to  Sycar 
more  Creek,  a  ffew  Indians  were  sent  m>m  Murfopi^B  etmp  with  friendly  in- 
tentions, and  under  a  white  flag;  but  such  waa  the  carnage  of  the  whitea, 
no  interview  could  be  had,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  aave  their  livet^ 
vHuch  aH,  it  seems,  were  net  fortunate  enough  to  do.  This,  it  will  be  said, 
is  Indian  talk — it  is  ev«n  so.  What  say  the  whites  ?  They  say,  the  Indians 
whom  they  first  discovered  were  onty  a  decoy.  This  is  mere  assertion,  an^ 
proves  nottiing  on  their  own  side,  neither  does  it  disprove  ibe  Indian  account 
IS  it  not  plain  that  Bladt-hauk  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  exhibited  before  he 
was  attacked  by  the  ateam-boat  Warrior  ?  He  had  resolved  to  fight  no  more, 
if  he  could  get  tenus  of  peace ;  but  his  flac  vma  at  once  fired  apon ;  dien 
Bays  the  old  «hie^  ^Ijlnd  too  ;**  and  the  whifiss  expected  nothing  ela^  and 
too  many  of  them,  it  we^d  seem^  desirad  notfaang  else.  But  we  reflect  no 
more  upon  this  matter. 

The  reader  has,  in  the  last  chapter,  been  conducted  through  the  principal. 


*  Ao  aiMNiyiiioiM  autior,  of  whom  we  have  aade  cossiderablc  use  in  this  chapter,  gives 
ue  tkeir  name*,  Aec.  m  followi  w— 

lfae-cafr-1-Bkk-e-ca.cae,.. BloA-kmok. 

Ifa-eiM-eseack,  M»«m, Lmi  TImmdtt, 

Wstetoihklr,  tks  Fnpktt, CXier  i%. 
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Pamabo.  Propha*f  irdlW, PUk  tkL 

Powe-zhiek,  Fr^fhtOw  mi&ftei  m»,.  .  BtMrn' 
Napope,  tt«  MTTMr, ,a»iiy 
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and  all  the  important  events  of  the  war,  and  accompanied  the  chieft  of  the 
Indians  engaged  in  it  to  Fortress  Monroe,  in  Virginia.  We  are  now  to  ob- 
serve what  passed  in  their  travels  from  hence  through  several  of  our  great 
cities,  and  thence  to  their  wilderness  homes  in  the  distant  west 

Having  been  conducted  to  Fort  Monroe,  the  captives  found  themselves  in  a 
kind  of  elegant  confinement ;  and  instead  of  tftills  and  chains  to  their  ankles^ 
were  kindly  treated,  and  saw  nobody  but  fiiends.  This  state  of  things^  how- 
ever, must  have  become,  in  a  short  time,  exceedingly  irksome ;  but  an  early 
order  for  their,  liberation  prevented  such  result  For,  on  the  4  June,  1833,  orders 
came  for  their  being  liberated ;  and  the  next  day,  Major  John  GaHand  set 
off  with  them  in  a  steam-boat  for  Baltimore,  by  Norfolk,  Gosport,  Ports- 
mouth, &c. 

During  their  short  stay  at  Monroe,  the  Indians  became  much  attached  to 
its  commander,  Colonel  EusHs,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  the 
order  of  release  arrived,  Biackr-hawk  went  and  took  his  leave  of  him,  and  at 
parting  made  the  following  speech : — 

*^  Brother,  I  have  come  on  my  own  part,  and  in  behalf  of  my  companions, 
to  bid  you  ferewelL  Our  great  fiither  has  at  length  been  pleased  to  permit 
us  to  return  to  our  hunting-grounds.  We  have  buried  the  tomahawk,  and 
thQ  sound  of  the  rifle  will  hereafter  only  bring  death  to  the  deer  and  the  bufia- 
lo.  Brother,  you  have  treated  the  red  men  very  kindly.  Your  squaws  have 
made  them  presents,  and  you  have  given  them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  The 
memory  of  your  friendship  will  remain  till  the  Great  Spirit  says  it  is  time 
fbr  Black-Hawk  to  sinff  his  death-song. — ^Brother,  your  houses  are  as  numer- 
ous as  the  leaves  upon  the  trees^  and  your  young  warriors,  like  the  sands  upon 
the  shore  of  the  b^  lake,  which  rolls  before  us.  The  red  roan  has  but  few 
houses,  and  few  warriors,  but  the  red  man  has  a  heart  which  throbs  as  warm- 
ly as  the  heart  of  his  white  brother.  The  Great  Spirit  has  pven  us  our  hunt- 
ing groundfl^  and  the  skin  of  the  deer  which  we  kill  there  is  his  ftvorite,  for 
its  color  is  white,  and  this  is  the  emblem  of  peace.  This  hunting-dress  and 
these  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  white.  Accept  them,  my  brother;  I  have 
given  one  like  this  to  the  WkUe-otUr*  Accept  of  it  as  a  memorial  of  Bi.ack- 
BAWK.  When  he  is  far  away,  this  will  serve  to  remind  you  of  him.  May 
the  Great  Spirit  bless  you  and  your  children — fareweU." 

Colonel  Euatis,  in  his  reply,  said,  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  him  in  his 
bands,  and  as  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  whites  to  attack  an  unarmed 
fbe,  he  was  safe ;  but  that  if  he  had  met  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  his  duty 
would  have  required  him  to  have  taken  his  life.  He  rejoiced,  he  said,  at 
his  prospect  of  speedily  returning  to  his  friends,  and  hoped  he  would 
never  again  trouble  his  white  neighbors.  To  which  Bla»-hawk  added, 
"  BrMer,  the  Great  Spirit  punishes  i^at  u^  deeewe  us,  and  nw  faUk  is  nous 
pkdgedT 

(m  leavinff  Fort  Monroe,  the  Indians  were  taken  to  Portsmouth  and  Gos- 
port,  to  see  me  navy-yard,  the  dry-dock,  and  men-of-war.  At  Goqport,  thev 
went  on  board  the  74  Delaware,  where  they  could  liot  but  esmress  much 
astonishment  at  the  vastness  of  the  *'  big  canoe,"  as  they  callea  it,  and  its 
extraordinary  uncouth  furniture.  BUukHusvok  seemed  the  most  to  admire 
the  ship,  and  wished  to  see  the  chitf  who  commanded  it,  and  especially  the 
roan  that  built  it ;  for  he  wished,  he  said,  **  to  take  him  hf  the  hand/'  When 
they  left  the  ship,  they  passed  around  under  her  bow,  which  terminates 
in  a  colossal  statue  of'^an  Indian  warrior.  This  the  Indians  beheld  with 
considerable  emotions  of  surprise  and  evident  demonstrations  of  high 
gratification. 

At  Norfolk,  the  rush  to  see  the  Indians  was  very  great,  and  many  could 
not  be  gratified  even  with  a  sight  of  them.  This  great  curiosity  in  the  very 
vicinity  viiierethey  had  been  for  near  10  weeks,  wiU  not  be  thought  strange, 
whep  it  is  considered,  that  no  one  expected  their  immediate  removal,  and 
therefore  few  had  been  to  see  them;  thinking  they  could  do  so  when  some 
more  convenient  time  offered. 

Having  taken  lodginip  at  the  hotel  ui  Norfolk,  the  Indians  wa«  aware 
of  the  great  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  therefore  they  exhibited  themselves 
upon  the  balcony,  fi-om  whence  JFahMeshiekf  the  Prophet,  made  the  fbUow« 
uig  address: — 
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''The  Great  Spirit  sent  us  here^  and  by  the  same  fiat  we  are  now  happily 
about  to  return  to  our  own  Mississippi^  and  our  own  people.  It  affords  us 
much  happiness  to  rejoin  our  friends  and  kindred.  We  would  shake  hands 
with  all  our  white  friends  assembled,  and  offer  our  best  wishes  for  their  pros- 
perity. Should  any  of  them  go  to  our  country  on  the  Mississippi,  we  would 
take  pleasure  in  requiting  the  many  kindnesses  we  have  received  from  their 
people  here.  We  will  ffo  home  with  peaceable  dispositions  towards  our 
white  brethren,  and  endeavor  to  make  our  conduct  hereafler  more  satis- 
factory to  them.  We  bid  you  all  farewell,  as  it  is  the  last  time  we  may 
see  each  other." 

Black-hawk  then  sdd  a  few  words,  expressing  the  same  sentiments ;  and 
one  oVlock  having  arrived,  they  departed.    This  was  5  June. 

When  tlie  steam-boat  was  near  Baltimore,  it  was  discovered  that  there  had 
been  a  robbery  committed  on  board ;  and  when  this  became  known  to  Bkuk- 
kawkf  he  showed  considerable  concern,  fearing  some  of  his  party  should 
be  suspected ;  and  when  the  boat  lay  to  at  considerable  distance  mm  the 
whar(  to  make  search  for  the  money,  he  said,  "  Ke  desired  that  him3e{f  and 
company  shoidd  he  seardtedjfor  he  would  let  the  whites  know  (hat  the  Sacs  did 
not  sieai,^ 

President  Jackson  had  arrived  in  Baltimore,  and  afler  Black-hawl^s  arrival 
he  had  an  interview  with  him.  The  Indians  were  conveyed  in  the  steam* 
boat  Columbus,  and  arrived  about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day,  after  leavmg  Norfolk,  namely,  6  June.  Amonc;  the  crowds  who  visited 
them  were  many  ladies,  to  whom,  generally,  the  Indians  said,  "Pretty  squawSf 
pretty  sauawsy 

The  Indians  and  the  president  attended  the  theatre  the  same  night,  and  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  attention  of  the  house  was  pretty  nearly  equally  divi- 
ded between  theoL  On  the  next  day  occurred  th^  interview  between  them, 
of  which  mention  has  just  been  made ;  at  which  time,  among  other  things^ 
the  president  said  to  the  old  chief: — 

''When  I  saw  you  in  Washington,  I  told  you,  that  you  had  behaved  very 
badly,  in  raiabg  the  tomahawk  a^punst  the  white  people."  He  added,  ibsX 
his  conduct  last  year  had  caused  him  to  send  out  his  warriors  against  him, 
and  that  he  and  those  with  him  had  been  surrendered  to  him  to  be  kept  dur- 
ing his  pleasure,  or  until  he  should  think  there  would  be  no  danger  from  let- 
ting him  go.  "I  told  you,"  he  continued,"!  would  inquire  whether  your 
people  wished  you  should  return,  and  whether,  if  you  did  return,  there 
would  be  any  danger  to  the  frontier.  General  Clark  and  General  ,^^nson^ 
whom  you  know,  have  informed  me  that  Sheckak,  your  principal  chie^  and 
the  rest  of  your  people,  are  anxious  vou  should  return,  and  Keokuk  has  asked 
me  to  send  you  bacK.  Your  chiefs  have  pledged  themselves  for  your  good 
conduct" — ^  You  will  see  the  strength  of^  the  white  people.  You  will  see 
diat  our  young  men  are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  in  the  woods.  What  can 
you  do  against  us?" — "When  you  go  back,  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keokuk 
iind  the  other  friendly  chiefe." 

To  this  the  Prophet  said  a  few  words,  as  follows : — 

"Father,  my  ears  are  open  to  your  words;  I  am  glad  to  hear  them;  I  am 
glad  to  go  bade  to  mv  people.  I  want  to  see  my  family.  I  did  not  behave 
well  last  summer.  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  up  the  tomahawk.  But  my 
people  have  suffered  a  great  deal.  When  I  get  Wk,  I  will  remember  your 
words.  I  will  not  go  to  war  again.  I  will  live  in  peace.  I  will  hold  you  by 
the  hand." 

Black-hawk  intended  to  have  made  a  long  speech  at  this  time ;  but  the 
president  was  unable  to  hear  him  out,  on  account  of  the  great  fatifues  he 
Dad  undergone,  and  the  old  chief  was,  therefore,  very  short  He  said,  "JIfy 
heart  is  big^  for  I  have  mudi  to  say  to  my  great  foAer,^  and  closed,  after  many 
expressions  of  affection  and  respect  for  him.  The  warmth  of  the  weather 
and  the  great  crowd  that  surrounded  the  hotel  in  which  the  Indians  were 
lodged,  caused  them  to  retire  to  Fort  MUeniy,  about  3  miles  below  the  city. 
The  landlord  said  the  crowd  was  so  great  about  his  house,  that  they  had 
carried  awav  his  banisters,  windows,  and  he  was  fearful,  if  they  remained 
longer,  that  his  whole  house  would  be  carried  away  also. 
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They  visited  the  Washington  monument,  among  other  places,  while  at 
Baltimore,  and  were  fiX  first  afraid  to  ascend  in  it,  upon  its  circukr  steps; 
^yinff  it  was  the  ManUou  of  the  white  people.  At  length  Naopopt  said  he 
would  venture  up.  Bkuk-hawk  observed,  that  then  they  would  all  go ;  fiv 
if  it  fell  down,  he  said  they  would  not  be  safer  on  the  ground  at  its  base  than 
if  they  were  in  it 

They  visited  the  circus  also,  while  here,  and  were  much  better  pleased 
with  tbe  performances  there,  than  at  the  theatre.  The  elegant  horses  pleased 
them  far  more  than  the  stars  and  carters  of  the  mock  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
theatre,  and  it  was  very  natural  they  shoudd.  To  see  a  lady  ride  uoon  one 
foot,  while  the  horse  was  runninff  at  his  utmost  speed,  was  matter  or  fiict  to 
them,  and  excited  the  greatest  admu'ation.  But  to  see  a  fellow  popping  out 
from  behind  a  curtain,  strutting  about  the  stage,  uttering  to  himself  some 
unintelligible  nonsense,  could  not  interest  any  one  similarly  situated.  They 
said  dbey  believed  those  who  rode  in  the  circus  could  hunt  bufi&Io  sven 
better  than  the  Sacs. 

Considerable  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  the  meeting  of  two 
qach  conspicuous  characters  as  the  president  of  the  United  States  and 
Black'liawKy  at  the  same  time,  in  populous  places ;  and  it  was  amiiounced 
in  a  Philadelphia  paper,  of  9  June,  that  Major  Garland  had  arrived  there* 
but  had  left  tne  Indians  in  Baltimore,  and  that  they  would  not  proceed  to 
N.  York  until  the  day  after  the  president  Accordingly  they  did  not  arrive 
ip  Philadelphia  until  10  June,  when  they  were  conducted  to  lodgings  in  Con- 
gress Hall.  The  next  day  there  was  a  great  military  display,  accompanied 
by  an  immense  procession,  and  the  whole  passed  up  Third  Spneet,  opposite 
Congress  HaU,  by  which  means  the  Indians  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  see  and 
contemplate  their  numbers.  Pointing  to  the  soldiers,  Wack-hauk  asked  if 
they  were  the  same  that  were  in  his  country  last  summer. 

Having  visited  all  places  of  amusement  and  curiosity  in  Philadelphia,  tiie 
Indians  departed  for  N.  York,  where  they  arrived  in  a  steam-boat  of  the 
People's  Line,  about  5  o'clock,  14  June,  on  Friday.  The  arrival  oilMfameUe^ 
ifi  1825,  could  not  have  attracted  a  greater  crowd  than  was  now  assembied 
at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Castle  Garden.  As  it  hapjpened,  Mr.  Ihanmlf  the 
aeronaut,  had  just  got  ready  to  ascend  in  his  balloon  from  the  garden.  The 
steam-boat,  therefbre,  rounded  to,  that  the  passengers  might  witness  die 
ascension.  When  it  was  known  on  shore  that  the  Indians  were  on  board, 
the  cheering  and  clapping  became  tremendous ;  and  it  was  not  a  litde  aiig- 
mented  from  those  on  hSard  the  numerous  craft  in  the  river.  Those  in  the 
boat  answered  as  well  as  their  numbers  would  admit  The  Indians,  at  first, 
were  some  terrified,  supposing  they  had  at  last  come  to  an  enemy,  and  that 
the  noise  about  them  was  me  war-whoop  of  the  whites,  but  were  soon 
imdeceived. 

Soon  after  the  balloon  had  cleared  the  walls  of  die  castle,  and  Mr.  Durani 
had  unfurled  his  fiag.  Black-hawk  was  asked  what  he  ;thought  of  it  To 
which  he  answered : — 

^  77uU  num  is  a  ^rtai  brave.  /  donH  think  he*U  ever  gd  badL  Ht  mud  6e  o 
Sac^  Another  said,  ^Ifhtisa  SaCj  he^U  get  none  of  his  brothers  to  follow  in 
hi8  traU.  None  of  'em  wQl  ever  see  the  smtSce  ^f  his  wigioam.  He  wul  have  la 
Hve  alone— -ioilhout  any  squaw/* 

When  the  balloon  had  attained  a  vast  height,  and  almost  out  of  the  old 
chief's  sight,  (which  had  become  considerably  impaired,)  he  exclaimed, 
^1  think  &  can  go  to  ^  heavens;  to  the  Great  &oiiriL^  Pomahoe  then  said, 
**  /  think  he  can  see  the  country  of  the  English,"  The  Prophet,  or  JfabMeshidt^ 
having  been  asked  what  he  tnought  of  the  balloon,  said,  **  I  canH  form  amf 
idea,  out  think  he  can  go  t^  to  the  douds  \f  he  will.  Should  Mfik  he  could  see 
the  Great  Spirit  now/* 

We  can  only  conjecture  what  might  have  been  passing  in  their  minds  at 
this  strange  sight  They  were  stru<%  with  wonder,  and  no  doubt  were  ready 
to  exclaim,  **  What  cannot  the  white  people  do?  Why  can  thi^  not  send  an 
army  in  thiat  wav  to  hurl  down  destruction  upon  dieir  enemies  f  They  aure- 
ly  will  do  it  Ir  they  can  ascend  to  the  Great  Spirit,  they  must  ht  Great  Aniib 
loo/"  '      ^ 
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0|i  their  kudng,  mieh  W9B  the  daumty  of  the  crowd,  that  ibr  a  time  it 
Memed  imponible  to  eSdot  a  pasBBge  for  them.  Aller  some  tkne,  howeyer. 
by  the  aid  of  the  police  officers,  they  were  taken  up  in  oarriagee,  and  carriea 
to  their  lodginga  at  the  Exchange  Hotel  in  Brand  Street  The  i^iacioufl 
•quare  and  street  a4)aceiit  were  instantly  filled  by  the  people,  whose  eager- 
ness to  see  the  strangers  was  so  great,  that  it  .seemed  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  a  forcible  entrance  into  the  house.  Whereupon  the  directors  of  the 
Indians  let  Blackrhawk  show  himself  several  times  at  a  window ;  and  inmae« 
diately  after,  the  multitude  quietly  dispersed,  without  conying  away  banisters 
or  windows,  as  had  been  complamed  of  in  Baltimore.    Thus  ended  Friday. 

On  Saturday  evening,  they  were  conducted  to  the  Bowery  Theatre,  and  on 
Monday,  the  papers  of  the  citv  annoimced  that  they  would  visit  Castle  Gar- 
den that  eveninflr^  the  Park  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  Niblo's  on  Wednesday, 
Richmond  Hill  "Kieatre  on  Thursday,  Vauzhall  &rden  on  Friday,  and,  on 
Saturday,  leave  for  Albany.  Thus  were  the  doings  of  eveiy  evening  of  their 
stay  allotted,  which,  we  believe,  came  to  pass  accordingly.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  the  daytime  was  speni  we  shall,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  give 
aome  account 

On  Monday,  17  June,  the  Hon.  J6hn  A,  Graham  met  the  Indians,  at  theur 
quarters,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  which  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  Indian 
manner,  as  any  thing  we  have  seen.    He  began : 

^  Brothers,  open  your  ears.  You  are  brave  men.  You  have  fought  like 
tigera,  but  in  a  bad  cause.  We  have  conquered  you.  We  were  sonr^,  last 
Year,  that  you  raised  the  tomahawk  acainst  us ;  but  we  believe  you  did  not 
know  us  then  as  you  do  now.  We  think,  that  in  time  to  come,  you.  will  be 
wise,  and  that  we  shall  be  friends  forever.  You  see  that  we  are  a  great  peo- 
ple— numerous  as  (he  flowers  of  the  field,  as  the  shells  on  the  sea^sfaore,  or 
the  fish  in  the  sea.  We  put  one  hand  on  the  eastern,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  other  on  the  western  ocean.  We  all  act  together.  If,  sometimes,  our 
great  men  talk  loud  and  long  at  our  council  fires,  but  shed  one  drop  of  white 
men*s  blood,  our  young  warriors,  as  thick  as  the  stars  of  the  night  will  leap 
on  board  oar  great  bMta,  which  fly  on  tb^  waves,  and  over  the  lakes— «wift 
as  the  eagle  in  the  «tr--4hen  penetrate  the  woods,  make  the  big  guns  thun- 
der, and  the  whole  heavens  red  with  the  flames  of  the  dwellinn  of  their  en- 
emies. Brothers,  the  president  has  made  you  a  creat  talk.  He  has  but  one 
mouth.  That  one  has  sounded  the  sentiments  ofall  the  people.  Listen  to 
what  he  has  said  to  you.  Write  it  on  your  memories.  It  is  good,  very  good. 
Black-hawk,  take  these  jewels,  a  pair  of  topaz  ear-rings,  l^utifully  set  in 
gold,  for  your  wife  or  daughter,  as  a  token  ot  firiendship,  keeping  alwm  in 
mind  that  women  and  children  are  the  favorites  of  the  Great  Spirit  These 
jewels  are  from  an  old  man,  whose  head  is  whitened  with  the  snows  of  70 
winters ;  an  old  man,  who  has  thrown  down  his  bow,  put  ofi*  his  sword,  and 
now  stands  leaning  on  his  stafi^  waiting  the  commands  of  the  Great  Spirit 
Look  around  you,  see  all  this  migb^  people,  then  go  to  your  homes,  open 
vour  arms  to  receive  vour  families.  Tell  them  to  bury  the  hatchet,  to  make 
bright  the  chain  of  mendship,  to  love  the  white  men,  and  to  live  in  peace 
with  them,  as  long  as  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  and  the  sun  rises  and  sets. 
If  you  do  BO,  you  will  be  happy.  You  will  then  insure  the  prosperi^  of  un- 
born ffeneralions  of  your  tribes,  who  will  go  hand  and  hand  with  the  sons  of 
the  white  men,  and  all  shall  be  blessed  by  the  Great  Spirit  Peace  and  hap- 
piness, by  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Spirit,  attend  you.    FarewelL" 

Wlien  this  was  ended,  Bkuk-hawk  said,  ^^Broifter,  wt  like  ymur  iaUu  ffe 
toiU  be  friends.  Wt  like  (he  whiie  peopU,  T%m  an  verv  land  iotu.  We  thaU 
not  forget  «t  Your  cowuel  ie  good.  We  shall  attend  to  it  Your  valttabU 
pruad  diaU  go  to  m^  squaw,  A  pleases  mt  twy  imidL  We  shall  ahoa^  he 
fiendsJ* 

The  following  eirettmstance  is  said  to  have  occurred,  wfaMe  the  Indians  were 
in  New  York :  One  day,  after  dinner,  a  gentleman  got  admittance  to  their  room, 
whose  object  was  to  communicate  to  them  some  religious  instruction.  He 
began  with  Bladi-hauf^s  son ;  but  when  the  young  fellow  imderstood  by  the 
interpreter  what  his  object  was,  he  said,  <</  toee,"  and,  covering  his  ftoe  with 
bis  blanket,  stretched  himself  out  upon  a  sofa,  and  went  to  sleep. 
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The  Cherokee  Ph<Bn]z  was  shown  to  Bkukrhmokj  m  New  York,  far  a  gen- 
tleman,  who  gave  the  chief  to  imdenvtaDd  that  it  was  the  first  and  onW  news- 
paper printed  in  Indian.  After  explaining  the  great  use  of  papers  to  him,  the 
chief  was  well  pleased,  said  he  Imew  the  Cherokee  tribe  well,  but  did  not 
know  they  had  such  a  thing  among  them  as  a  newspaper.  He  requested  the 
gentleman  to  make  the  name  of  BUuk-haufk  on  it,  which  he  did,  and  gare  it 
to  him ;  when  the  old  chief  carefully  folded  it  up  and  laid  it  away,  saying  he 
would  show  it  to  his  people  when  he  got  home. 

On  Thursday,  20  June,  the  Indians  were  shown  the  famous  arsenal  in 
White  Street.  The  great  cannon,  mortars  and  shells,  on  the  first  floor,  filled 
them  with  astonishment  and  awe,  in  spite  of  their  philosophical  indifTerence. 
On  visiting  the  second  floor,  their  countenances  were  seen  to  enliven.  The 
sight  of  10,000  stand  of  small  arms,  all  as  bright  as  polishing  could  make 
them,  with  all  the  bayonets  fixed,  was  evidently  more  agreeable  to  them  than 
the  great,  unwieldy  cannon  below.  Their  adn^iration  was  greativ  heightened 
on  being  shown  the  operfition  of  Mr.  lEddovCs  new  patent  artillery  lock.  It 
had  been  fitted  for  the  occasion,  on  the  beautiful  brass  3  pounder,  vvhich  Gov. 
TompkinB  gave  the  state  in  1814.  This  gun  being  placed  in  the  yard,  and 
charged  with  a  blank  cartridge.  Gen.  Arcukarius^  of  the  arsenal,  drew  the 
string  attached  to  the  lock,  and  the  discharge  was  instantaneous.  Here 
again  they  could  not  conceal  their  astonishment,  which  vras  much  raised  by 
the  mysterious  operation  of  the  lock.  The  cannon  being  again  charged, 
Elack-nmok  was  mvited  to  pull  the  string  and  discharge  it ;  but  he  declmed 
finom  timidity,  and  ail  the  rest  followed  his  example.  At  length  the  Prophet 
stepped  forward,  with  a  great  air  of  resolution,  and  discharged  it    The  re- 

Cort  startled  him  a  little ;  but  the  moment  after,  finding  himself  unharmed, 
e  laughed  heartily.  Then  all  the  rest  ventured  to  disdiarge  it  When  Mr. 
SRddion  showed 'them  the  fulminating  wafer,  upon  which  ms  lock  acts,  <'the 
vacant  seriousness  and  gravity,"  savs  one  present,  **  with  which  the^  retained 
it,  as  a  matter  quite  too  profound  for  their  comprehension,  was  irresistibly 
comic." 

Several  of  the  captives  had  been  attacked  vnth  an  inflammation  in  their 
eyes,  accompanied  with  some  fever,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on  by 
the  fiitigues  they  had  experienced  dunng  their  journey.  But  while  *ribey 
reSmained  in  New  York,  thej  had  nearly  recovered.    * 

When  it  was  announced  m  the  papers,  that  the  Indians  would  not  proceed 
any  fiurther  north,  great  disappointment  was  felt  here ;  but  we  heard  no  one 
complain.  All  seemed  sensible  that  to  show  them  about  firom  place  to  place, 
was  inflicting  a  punishment  upon  them  which  could  in  no  wise  benefit  us. 
There  might  be  o/m  exception,  for  we  were  informed  that  a  gentleman  had 
made  large  arrangements  here  for  writing  Blcuk-hmjc^s  life.  But  whether  it 
were  the  old  chief^s  ^ood  or  bad  fortune  that  prevented  him  fi:t>m  fidling  into 
the  ambush  of  that  biographer,  we  do  not  undertake  to  sav ;  but  there  may 
be  those  cold-hearted  beings,  who  are  glad  that  both  Blaekikmok  and  the  pub- 
lic have  escaped. 

On  Saturday,  23  June,  thev  lefl  New  York  for  Albany,  where  they  arrived 
the  next  day  at  evening,  itere,  as  we  should  esnpect,  the  crowd  was  far 
more  savage  than  had  been  witnessed  any  where  m  the  journey,  and  it  was 
near  three  nours  before  a  landing  for  them  could  be  eflected;  and  even  then 
only  by  disguising  theno.  Bkuk-ktUDk  was  not  recognized  until  he  had  got 
almost  to  the  tavern  where  he  and  his  party  were  to  lodge.  One  observes, 
that  Albanv,  at  this  time,  was  more  like  an  Indian  camp,  than  the  residence 
of  civilized  beings.  Some  urged,  that  if  Bkuk-hauk  had  been  permitted  to 
have  shown  himself  to  the  multitude,  and  addressed  them,  they  would  at 
once  have  ceased  their  boisterous  clamors.  It  is  said  he  was  about  to  do  so, 
but  his  son  would  not  consent  to  it 

Whether  the  conduct  of  the  populace  was  such,  aftter  they  were  in  their 
quarters,  as  to  cause  alarm  for  their  safelr,  is  not  mentioned ;  but  certain  it 
is,  the^  set  off  from  Albany  in  the  night,  §4  June,  and  proceeded  west  upon 
the  railroad. 

When  they  had  got  upon  the  grand  canal,  and  seen  how  they  were  trans- 
ported by  means  of  locks,  scMne  of  the  party  said  it  nmd  he  ffte  work  qf  a 
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Manitou,  for  ^  waa  Out  first  river  they  ever  saw  go  over  MUs  ana  across  oOier 
rivers. 

The  interTiew  of  our  travellera,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  with  thev  country- 
men, the  Senecas,  cannot  &il  to  be  interesting  to  all  our  readers.  Having 
arrived  at  Buffalo  on  Friday,  28  June,  they  remained  there  until  Sunday 
morning.  The  next  morning  after  their  arrival,  they  rode  over  to  Black 
Kock,  where  the^  viewed  the  union  of  the  grand  canal  with  the  lake  at  that 
place.  From  this  place  they  had  a  full  view  of  the  Canada  shore,  and  Bladc^ 
hawk  immediately  pointed  out  Fort  Erie,  and  seemed  well  acauainted  with 
the  adjacent  country ;  he  having  been  there  in  the  time  of  the  last  war  with 
England,  in  the  British  service,  and  at  the  time  *^  when  tht  Americans  walked 
into  Fort  JElrie^  as  he  expressed  the  capture  of  it.  Afier  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  he  said,  he  was  obliged  to  return  with  his  band  to  his  own  country.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  party  visited  the  Senecas,  who  had  col- 
lected at  the  council  house,  on  their  reservation,  to  receive  them.  They  were 
addressed  bv  the  chief,  Capt  PoUardj  or  Karlundaioanaj  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  an  old  and  ver/  respectable  man. .  After  expressing  the 
pleasure  which  it  save  him  and  his  people  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  and  after  aBuding  to  the  present  state  of  the  aborigines,  he  counselled 
his  visitors  to  return  home  with  a  peaceable  mind ;  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
no  more  to  fight  against  so  powerful  a  people  as  the  whites.  Btadt'haiwk 
replied  as  follows:— 

**  Our  aged  hrothsr  of  (he  Senecas^  who  has  spoken  to  us,  has  spoken  the  words 
of  a  gooaand  wise  man.  We  are  strangers  to  each  other,  though  we  have  Uie 
same  color,  and  the  same  Cheat  Spirit  wade  us  all,  and  gave  us  this  country  to- 
gether. Brothers,  we  have  seen  how  great  a  people  the  whUes  are.  They  are  very 
ruft,  and  very  strong.  M  is  folly  Jor  us  to  Jight  with  them.  We  shaUgo  home 
tmth  mAtch  knowledge.  JFbr  musdf,  I  shall  adSise  nuf  people  to  he  quiet,  and  live 
like  good  men.  The  adeice  umiehyou  gave  us,  brother,  w  very  good,  and  we  tell 
you  now  we  mean  to  walk  the  straight  path  in  fidure,  and  to  content  oursdves 
tsith  what  we  have,  and  tnih  euUivating  our  lands. 

The  Prophet  added  a  few  sentences,  but  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except 
he  said  he  wished  all  the  tribes  of  IncUans  could  he  collected  upon  one  spot, 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

From  Buftalo  the  Indians  were  conveyed  by  water  to  Detroit,  where  they 
arrived  July.  Here  a  curiosity  was  evinced  by  the  inhabitants  to  see  them ; 
not  exactly  such  as  had  been  shown  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  but  with  that  cold 
indifference,  their  near  vicinity  to  the  late  scenes  of  blood  was  calculated  to 
call  forth.  A  writer  has  remarked,  that  they  were  soon  seen  walking  the 
streets  **  unknowing  and  unknown,"  and  newspapers  irom  that  region  say 
thev  were  burnt  in  effigy.  Btaek-haxek  had  often  been  there  in  tim«i  past; 
and  when  he  visited' the  former  residence  of  Gov.  Cass,  he  said,  **  This  u  the 


old  councH  ground.  I  have  heasd  Tnueh  good  counsel  here ;  hutm^  traH  led  to  As 
opposite  shore,  and  my  ears  were  dosed.^ 

From  Green  Bay  they  were  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Menominies 
and  Winnebagoes*  to  Chicago.  As  these  tribes  are  bitter  enemies  to  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  troops  were  detached  fi-om  that  place  to  attend  them. 

Having  left  Chicago,  as  they  passed  up  Fox  River  and  down  the  Ouia- 
const  n,  Black'hauk  would  point  out  the  spots,  where,  once,  he  said,  had  stood 
the  %no  villages  of  the  Sacs.  His  depression  at  the  sicht  was  evident,  and 
lie  seemed  much  to  regret  their  emigration  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

It  was  about  the  first  of  August,  1833,  that  the  captives  arrived  at  Fort 
Armstronff,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  where  we  are  presently  to  take  our 
leave  of  them.    The  Prophet  had  been  set  at  liberty  a  little  before  at  Prairio 

*  This  tribe  U  divided  ioto  five  families— the  Decorie,  Black4e9,  dte.  Om-eutd  Deccrie. 
before  mentioned,  ia  one  of  their  roont  eons pieuous  chiefs.  He  appeared  about  50  yean  old 
in  1886.  Mr.  W.  /.  SneUing  taw  him  at  the  Portage  in  that  year,  accompanied  bv  a  wife 
of  15. 

The  name  Winnebago  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  kind  of  duck,  found  on  the  lake  of  tba 
tsBM  aane,  m  great  wundance. 
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du  Cbien ;  he  having  declared  his  conyiction  of  the  power  of  the 
and  that  now  be  would  return  and  live  in  peace.  **  His  return,"  says  our 
informant,  ^  is  attended  with  as  many  unpleasant  aseociations  as  that  of  any 
of  the  party.  The  village  over  which  he  once  presided  has  been  broken  up ; 
his  wigwam  has  been  burnt  to  the  ground ;  his  family  without  a  protector, 
and  he  must  find  a  home  in  the  village  of  some  neighboring  chieftain.** 

The  Indians  were  at  first  gloomy  and  taciturn,  on  entering  their  own 
forests,  but  in  a  short  time  they  began  to  be  more  communicative,  and  at 
length  would  laugh  and  talk  about  the  jokes  and  odd  mancBuvres  they  had 
seen  among  the  whites. 

Being  now  at  Rock  Island,  where  it  was  concluded'  to  dismiss  the  party, 
they  were  considerably  disappointed  in  not  meeting  with  some  of  their 
friends,  from  whom  they  might  ffain  intelligence  of  their  families.  Mean- 
while they  examined  their  bundles  and  packages,  containing  the  presents 
they  had  received  during  their  journey.  These  were  by  no  means  incoo- 
sidemble,  and  were  said,  by  those  who  saw  them,  to  be  in  value  of  at  least 
1,000  dollars;  which,  when  their  friends  arrived,  were  liberally  distributed 
among  them.  They  had  not  been  long  in  suspense  when  this  happened.  A 
band  of  Foxes  arrived  the  next  day  after  them,  who  gave  the  desired  intelli- 
gence. To  an  observer  of  nature,  their  meeting  must  have  been  exceedingly 
interesting.  Notwithstaudinf  their  long  separatioii,  their  first  interviews  were 
nearly  the  same  as  though  it  nad  been  but  of  a  day's  continiianGe.  But  they 
very  soon  discovered  to  the  spectators,  that  they  had  met  with  those  who 
were  capable  of  enjoying  again  their  society;  and  the  ireedom  of  eariy  life 
began  gradually  to  show  itaelfl 

**  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  was  selected  as  tiie  most  appro- 
priate place  for  the  liberation  of  Bladt-haiok  and  his  party.  It  being  Ihe 
most  central  point  from  the  surrounding  villages,  a  greater  number  of  Imlifliis 
oould  be  there  assembled  at  a  short  notice,  than  at  any  other  point  on  Che 
Mississippi  With  most  of  the  party,  their  return  was  the  return  of  happy 
days,  and  of  those  manners  and  customs  which  they  had  looked  forward  lo 
with  much  anxiety,  during  their  long  and  arduous  joiurne]^.  But  wi&  Matt' 
Aotoit  it  was  the  revival  of  those  scenes  associated  widi  his  former  greatness 
and  jsower — when  no  white  man  crossed  bis  trail,  or  encroached  u^on  his 
hunting  grounds.  He  is  now  hailed  not  as  a  chiefbdn,  nor  as  a  warrior,  but 
as  a  Sac,  divested  of  his  honors,  an  humble  suppliant  for  the  sympathies  and 
ho^Ntalities  of  his  tribe. 

''it  was  understood,  on*  their  arrival,  that  JTeocttdk,  the  principal  chief  of 
the  tribe,  was  absent  with  most  of  his  band,  upon  a  buffiilo  hunt,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  had  yet  returned.  A  courier,  however,  was  despatched 
to  his  village,  with  instructions,  if  returned,  to  request  his  immediate  attend- 
ance, with  as  many  of  his  tribe  as  could  conveniently  accompany  him.  The 
messenger  retiuned  the  same  night,  saying  that  Keaauk  was  encamped  about 
20  milM  below,  with  a  large  number  of  his  tribe,  and  would  arrive  during 
the  day.  About  noon,  the  dull  monotony  of  the  Indian  drum,  accompanied 
with  occasional  shouts,,  was  heard,  which  announced  his  approach.  He  led 
the  van,  vritb  two  large  canoes,  lashed  side  by  side,  with  a  large  canopy 
extended  over  him  and  his  three  wives,  where  ne  eat  in  all  his  dignity,  with 
the  American  fiag  waving  over  the  bow.  About  20  canoes  followed  in  his 
trsio,  each  coatainiag  fiivn  4  to  8  of  his  coropaiuons,  who  made  the  'welkin 
riag'  with  their  wild  and  savage  songs.  They  proceeded  up  the  river  at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  encamped  on  the  opposite  side  from  BladtrhatDi^s  camp. 
After  remaining  about  two  hours  to  arrange  their  toilets,  they  again  com- 
menced their  songs,  making  their  way  directf y  across  the  river.  Keoatdt  was 
the  first  to  land,  deeorafeed,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  party,  with  all  their 
medals,  and  In  all  the  pamphemalia  which  distinguishes  the  braves  from  the 
common  Indians.  After  tne  party  had  landed,  be  turned  to  them  and  said, 
'  The  Gnat  Spirit  has  wrU  otir  orother  hack.  Let  us  shake  hands  in  ^fritwMif.^ 
He  then  proceeded  towards  Bladc-hmoky  who  was  seated  with  his  party,  in 
front  of  their  tent,  leaning  upon  his  cane,  apparently  lost  in  deep  reflection. 
He  extended  his  hand,  which  the  old  man  seemed  to  shake  witn  some  cor- 
dially.   Having  saluted  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  took  his  seat  in  their  imne- 
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date  Tieiiiity.  Ifis  oompanioiis  fbUowed  the  example,  and  scattered  thetti- 
aelTOS  upon  the  ground.  Not  a  murmin-  was  heturd  among  the  orowd.  No 
one  pi«&umed  to  break  the  silence,  until  the  chieftain  had  spoken.  Fifteen 
miDutes  elapsed  before  a  word  was  uttered  by  any  one,  when  ^oettck  asked 
JB^adt'^iowk  now  long  he  had  been  upon  the  road  ?  <  Tlud  he  had  been  expeding 
Atm,  amd  toot  coming  tm  m  the  ea^pedatian  of  meeting  A«m.'  Pipes  were  soon 
iBtiodiiced,  and  pamea  among  both  parties,  as  an  mterchanse  of  good  feel- 
ings After  smoking  and  tallung,  alternately,  for  about  an  hour,  a  general 
naove  was  made  for  their  departure.  Eeoeuek  arose^  ^ook  hands  with  all  the 
party,  saying,  ^tofnomno  he  should  rdum,^^  They  now  crossed  the  river  in 
silence,  and  the  night  was  spent  in  songs  and  dances.  On  the  next  day,  by 
appointment,  was  to  be  opened  the  grand  council 

^  A  conmiodious  room  in  the  garrison  was  prepared  for  fhe  reception  of 
both  parties.  About  10  o'clock,  Keooudt  was  announced  by  the  incoherent 
and  guttoral  strains  of  more  than  100  savages.  When  they  arriv^  at  the 
garrison,  they  followed  silently  in,  preceded  by  their  chief,  who  was  shown 
to  the  room,  where  he  was  to  be  elevated  upon  the  ruins  of  an  indiscreet  old 
man,  with  whom  he  had  been  struggling  many  years  for  supremacy.  He 
took  his  seat  with  Panheparhoj  (the  stabbing  chief,)  chief  of  tne  Sacs,  upon' 
one  side,  and  ^opeUo,  (the  litde  prince,)  chief  of  the  Foxes,  upon  the  other. 
He  told  his  young  braves  to  sit  immediately  behind  him;  and  all  maintained 
tbe  most  profound  silence  during  the  interview.  Keocudt^  they  said,  would 
speak  for  all  of  them. 

**- Bla/Afhawk  and  his  party  soon  made  their  appearance.*  As  they  entered 
the  room,  the  chiefs  arose  and  shook  hands  with  them.  They  passed  round, 
and  took  their  seats  immediately  opposite.    BUukrhauik  and  his  son  appeared 

auite  dejected.  They  manifested  some  reluctance  to  the  proposed  council, 
le  day  previous ;  and  that  morning,  as  it  would  have  too  much  importance 
attached  to  it,  the  son  felt  keenly  his  situation.  It  was  as  humiliating  to  hihi 
aa  it  was  to  his  father.  Maj.  Utaiand  was  the  first  to  break  the  sHence  m 
couBciL  He  told  them  that  he  was  grateful  to  find  so  much  good  feeling  ex- 
isting in  the  tribe  towards  BUuk-hawk  and  his  party.  He  felt  confident,  from 
what  he  had  witnessed  since  his  arrival,  that  they  would  hereaflttr  live  in 
peace.  He  had  but  little  to  say,  as  the  president's  speech  to  Bkuk-hmik  and 
party,  at  Baltimore,  said  all,  which  should  be  read  to  them.  It  was  inter- 
preted to  them  by  an  able  interpreter,  to  which  the  whole  company  respond-^ 
ed,  at  the  termination  of  each  sentence." 

jReoctfGJfc  then  arose,  shook  hands  with  the  most  important  personages  pres- 
ent, and  commenced: — 

^'I  have  listened  to  the  talk  of  our  great  father.  It  is  true  we  pledged  our 
honors,  with  those  of  our  young  braves,  for  their  liberation.  We  thou|^t 
much  of  it ;  our  councils  were  long ;  their  wives  and  children  were  in  our 
thoughts.  When  we  talked  of  them,  our  hearts  were  fiill.  Their  wives  and 
chil<£*en  came  to  us,  which  made  us  feel  like  women ;  but  vre  were  men. 
The  words  which  we  sent  to  our  great  father  was  one  word,  the  word  of  alL 
The  heart  of  our  great  ftither  was  good ;  he  spoke  like  the  father  of  children. 
The  Great  Spirit  made  bis  heart  big  in  council.  We  receive  our  brothers  in 
friendship ;  our  hearts  are  good  towards  them.  They  once  listened  to  bad 
counsel ;  now  their  ears  are  closed.  I  ^ve  my  hand  to  them ;  when  they 
shake  it,  they  shake  the  hands  of  all.  I  will  shake  hands  with  them,  and  then 
I  am  done." 

Maj.  Garland  then  told  them,  that  he  wished  it  distincthr  understood  by  all 
present,  that  the  president  considered,  and  should  in  future  acknowledge 
Keoewck  as  the  pnncipal  chief  of  die  nation ;  diat  he  wished  and  expected 
BUuk-hmk  to  htUn  and  conform  to  his  counsels ;  and  that  if  any  discordant 
feeling  now  existed,  it  must  be  buried  here ;  that  the  two  bands  that  had 
heretofore  existed  in  the  tribe  must  foe  broken  up.  From  the  misajiplication 
of  some  word  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter,  BUukrhawk  understood  him,  that 
he  fMui  conform  to  tne  counsels  of  Ktocwk*  The  old  man  became  com- 
pletely infuriated.  The  spmt  and  vigor  of  his  youth  broke  forth  like  a  vol- 
cano ;  he  rose  to  speak,  but  was  so  much  excited,  he  could  scarcely  articulate. 
He  said: — 
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^  I  am  a  man—an  old  man — ^I  will  not  oonibnn  to  the  oounsela  of  any  oae. 
1  will  act  for  myself— no  one  shall  goyem  me — 1  am  old — my  hair  is  grav — 
I  once  gave  counsels  to  my  young  men — am  I  to  conform  to  others  ?  I  shall 
soon  go  to  the  Great  Spirit,  where  I  shall  rest  What  I  said  to  our  great 
father  in  Washington,  I  say  again — I  will  always  listen  to  him.    I  am  done." 

The  feeling  which  he  evinced,  caused  a  momentary  excitement  among  all 
present ;  it  was  his  last  expuin^  struggle.  The  nature  of  the  remaik  was 
explained  to  him — ^that  the  president  requested  him  to  listen  to  KgocudL  He 
made  no  reply ;  he  sat  completely  absoroed  in  his  own  feelings,  when  JEea- 
eueky  in  a  suppressed  tone,  said  to  him,  ^  fflof  do  you  apeak  ao  w/ore  the  uikUe 
menf  I  wiU  speak  for  you ;  wu  trembled ;  you  did  w^  He  consented, 

when  KeocucK  arose  and  said : — 

^  Our  brother,  who  has  again  come  to  us,  has  spoken ;  but  he  «x)ke  in 
wrath->hiB  tonfue  was  forked — he  spoke  not  like  a  man,  a  Sac  He  knew 
his  words  were  bad ;  he  trembled  like  the  oak,  whose  roots  have  been  washed 
by  many  rains.  He  is  old ;  what  he  said,  let  us  forget  He  says  he  did  not 
mean  it ;  he  wishes  it  forgotten.  I  have  spoken  for  him.  What  I  have  said 
is  his  own  word»— not  mine.  Let  us  say  he  spoke  in  council  to-day — that 
his  words  were  good.    I  have  spoken." 

CoL  Davenport,  who  commands  at  Rock  Island,  then  told  Bladt^hauk  that 
he  was  gratined  to  meet  him — that  once  he  was  his  enemy,  but  now  he  met 
him  as  a  fiiend — ^that  he  was  here  by  the  commands  of  his  great  father,  and 
should  always  be  glad  to  see  him.  If  he  wished  for  advice  at  any  time,  he 
should  be  always  'ready  to  give  it  to  him ;  he  had  had,  during  his  absence, 
frequent  talks  with  his  tribe,  who  were  anxious  for  his  return;  and  could 
assure  him,  that  his  nation  entertained  for  him  and  his  party  the  most  fiiendly 
feelii^. 

Mig.  Garland  told  him,  that  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased ; 
that  he,  and  all  the  Americans,  were  pleased  with  lus  and  his  party's  uniform 
good  conduct  while  among  them ;  that  they  were  convinced  that  their  hearts 
were  good,  but  they  had  listened  to  bad  counsels.  They  had  seen  the  power 
of  the  white  men,  and  had  taken  their  great  father  by  the  hand,  who  had  re- 
stored them  to  their  families,  upon  his  and  his  tribe's  faithfol  assurances  of 
peace  and  friendship. 

Bladcrhaukj  after  reflecting  upon  what  he  had  said,  requested  that  if  his 
remarks  were  put  upon  paper,  a  line  might  be  drawn  over  itr^e  did  not 
mean  it 

WapeUoj  chief  of  the  Foxes,  said  he  had  nothing  to  say.  '^I  am  not,"  said 
he,  *<  m  the  habit  of  talking — I  think — ^I  have  been  thinking  all  day — Keoeudk 
has  spoken — ^I  am  glad  to  see  my  brothers— 1  will  shake  hands  with  them. 
I  am  done."  A  general  shaking  of  hands  was  commenced  by  the  chie( 
which  was  an  indication  that  the  council  was  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  impetuosity  of  Bladc-hmik^s  speech  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  his  son,  who  evidently  governed  his  speech  and  actions  dur- 
ing their  tour  through  the  United  States.  He  appeared  anxious  that  his  fiither 
should  maintain  his  former  stand,  in  spite  of  aU  opposition,  and  no  doubt 
gave  instructions  to  that  effect  The  ola  man's  pride  was  deeply  wounded ; 
yet  he  would  have  submitted  to  any  degradation,  rather  than  to  have  been 
committed  in  the  presence  of  so  larse  a  number  of  the  most  conspicuous  men 
of  the  nation.  He  felt  convinced  that  he  had  erred,  and  endeavored  to  atone 
for  it,  during  the  day,  by  saving,  *^  he  did  not  know  what  he  satd,^ 

That  evening,  Maj.  GoAand  invited  the  principal  chiefs,  together  with 
Blaek^hawk^  to  bis  quarters,  as  it  would  afford  a  good  opportunity  to  ascertain, 
explicitly,  the  feeling  which  existed  among  them  towards  their  fallen  foe. 
About  seven  o'clock  they  arrived.  They  took  their  seats  in  silence,  passed 
the  pipe  for  all  to  take  a  whiff,  and  in  return  quafl^d  a  glass  of  champagne, 
which  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  relish.  Parsheparho  wook  hands  with  all 
present,  and  commenced : — 

''We  met  this  morning;  I  am  fflad  to  meet  again.  That  wine  is  very 
ffood ;  I  never  drank  any  before.  1  have  thought  much  of  our  meeting  to- 
day;  it  was  one  that  told  us  we  were  brothers, — ^that  we  were  Sacs.  We  had 
just  returned  from  a  biifTalo-hunt ;  we  thought  it  was  time  for  our  brothen 
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to  be  here,  as  our  fiitbera  at  St  Louis  told  us  this  was  the  moon.  "We  started 
before  the  rising  sun  to  meet  you ;  we  have  met,  and  ttdcen  our  brothers  by 
the  hand  in  friendship.  They  always  mistrusted  our  counsels,  and  went  from 
the  trail  of  the  red  men,  where  there  Was  no  hunting  grounds,  nor  friends  re- 
turned, and  found  the  dogs  howling  ai'ound  their  wigwams,  and  .wives  look- 
ing for  their  husbands  and  childrea  They  said  we  counselled  like  women ; 
but  they  have  found  our  counsels  were  good.  They  have  been  through  the 
country  of  our  ^reat  &ther.  They  have  been  to  the  wiewams  of  the  white 
men;  they  received  them  in  kindness,  and  made  glad  their  hearts.  We 
thanked  them;  say  to  them  that  Keocuck  and  Panheparko  thank  them.  Our 
brother  has  promised  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keocuck.  What  he  said  in 
council  to-day,  was  like  the  Mississippi  foe — ^the  sun  has  shone,  and  the  day 
is  clear — ^let  us  fbr^t  it ;  he  did  not  mean  it  His  heart  is  good,  but  his  ears 
have  been  open  to  Dad  counsela  He  has  taken  our  great  father  by  the  hand, 
whose  words  are  good.  He  listened  to  them,  and  has  closed  his  ears  to  the 
voice  which  came  across  the  great  waters.  He  now  knows  that  he  ought  to 
listen  to  Keocuck,  He  counselled  with  us,  and  our  young  braves,  who  listened 
to  his  talk.  We  told  our  great  father  that  all  would  be  peace.  He  opened 
his  dark  prison,  and  let  him  see  the  rising  sun  once  more,  gave  him  to  his 
wives  and  children,  who  were  without  a  lodge.  Our  ^preat  &ther  made 
straight  his  path  to  his  home.  I  once  took  the  freaX  chief  of  the  Osages 
prisoner.  I  heard  the  cries  of  his  women  and  children ;  I  took  him  out  by 
the  rising  sun,  and  put  him  upon  the  trail  to  his  village ;  *■  There,'  said  I,  *  is  the 
trail  to  your  village ;  go,  and  tell  your  village,  that  I,  Partkeparho^  the  chief  of 
the  Sacs,  sent  you.'  We  thank  our  great  father;  say  to  him  that  1  wish  to  see 
him ;  I  reach  out  my  right  hand ;  he  is  a  great  way  ofi^  but  I  now  shake  him 
by  the  hand ;  our  hearts  are  good  towards  him ;  1  will  see  him  before  I  lie 
down  in  peace ;  may  the  Great  Spirit  be  in  his  councils ;  what  our  brother 
said  to-day,  let  us  forget    I  am  done." 

J£eocuc^  afler  goins  through  the  usual  ceremonies,  said,  **  We  feel  proud 
that  you  have  invited  us  here  this  evening  to  drink  a  glass  with  you ;  the 
wine  which  we  have  drank,  we  never  tasted  before ;  it  is  the  wine  which  the 
white  men  make,  who  know  how  to  make  any  thing ;  I  will  take  another 
glass,  as  I  have  much  to  say ;  we  feel  proud  that  we  can  drink  such  wine ; 
to-day  we  shook  hands  with  our  brothers,  whom  you  brought  to  us ;  we  were 
glad  to  see  them ;  we  have  often  thought  of  our  brothers ;  many  of  our  nation 
said  they  would  never  return ;  their  wives  and  children  often  came  to  our 
wiffwams,  which  made  us  feel  sad ;  what  Parsheparho  has  said,  is  true ;  1 
talked  to  our  young  men,  who  had  the  hearts  of  men ;  1  told  them  that  the 
Great  Spirit  was  in  our  councils ;  they  promised  to  live  in  peace ;  those  who 
listened  to  bad  counsels,  and  followed  our  brothers,  have  said  their  ears  are 
closed,  they  will  live  in  peace ;  I  sent  their  words  to  our  great  father,  whose 
ears  were  open,  whose  heart  was  made  sad  by  the  conduct  of  our  brothers; 
he  has  sent  to  their  wigwams ;  we  thank  him ;  say  to  him  that  Keocuck  thanks 
him ;  our  brothers  have  seen  the  great  villages  of  the  white  men ;  they  trav- 
elled a  long  road,  and  found  the  Americans  like  the  grass ;  I  will  tell  our 
young  men  to  listen  to  what  they  shall  tell  them.  Many  years  ago  I  went 
through  the  villages  of  our  great  father;  he  had  many,  that  were  like  the 
great  prairies ;  but  he  has  gone,  another  is  our  father,  he  is  a  great  war  chiei^ 
1  want  to  see  him,  I  shall  be  proud  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  I  have  heard 
much  of  him,  his  head  is  gray,  I  must  see  him ;  tell  him  that  as  soon  as  the 
snow  is  off  of  the  prairie,  I  shall  come.  What  I  have  said,  I  wish  spoken  to 
hun,  before  it's  put  upon  paper,  so  that  be  shall  hear  it  as  I  have  said  it ;  tell 
liim  that  Ksocudc  spoke  it ;  what  our  brother  said  in  council  to-day,  Ut  us 
forget ;  he  told  me  to  speak ;  I  spoke  bis  words.    I  have  spoken." 

• 

Black-hawk  then  said,  in  a  very  calm  and  dejected  manner,  *^l  feel  that  1 
am  an  old  man ;  once  I  could  speak,  but  now  I  have  but  little  to  say;  to-day 
we  met  many  of  our  brothers,  we  were  glad  to  see  them ;  I  have  listened  to 
what  mv  brothers  have  said,  their  hearts  are  good ;  they  have  been  like  Sacs 
since  1  left  them ;  they  have  taken  care  of  my  wife  and  children,  who  had  no 
wigwam;  1  thanked  diem  for  it;  the  Great  Spirit  knows  that  I  thank  them; 
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before  the  sun  gets  behind  the  hills  to-morrow  I  shall  see  them,  I  want  to  see 
them ;  when  I  left  them,  I  expected  soon  to  return ;  i  told  our  great  father, 
when  in  Washington,  that  I  would  listen  to  his  counsels ;  I  say  so  to  you,  I 
will  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keocuck ;  1  shall  soon  be  far  away,  I  shall  hsTe 
no  village,  no  band,  I  shall  live  alone.  What  I  said  in  council  to-day  I  wish 
forgotten.  If  it  has  been  put  upon  paper,  I  wish  a  mark  to  be  drawn  over 
it  I  did  not  mean  it  Now  we  are  alone,  let  us  say  we  will  forget  it  Say 
to  our  great  fiither  and  Gov.  Casa,  that  I  will  listen  to  them.  Many  years 
ago  I  met  Gov.  Cass  in  councils,  fkr  across  the  prairies,  to  the  rising  sun. 
lus  counsels  were  good.  My  ears  were  closed ;  I  listened  to  the  great  father 
across  the  great  waters.  My  fiither  listened  to  him  whose  band  was  laree. 
My  band  was  once  large,  ^fow  I  have  no  band.  I  and  my  son,  and  all  the 
party,  thank  our  great  father  for  what  he  has  done.  He  is  old,  I  am  old ;  we 
shall  soon  go  to  the  Great  Spirit,  where  we  shall  rest.  He  sent  us  through 
bis  great  villages.  We  saw  many  of  the  white  men,  who  treated  us  with 
kindness.  We  thank  them ;  say  to  them  we  thank  them.  We  thank  you  and 
Mr.  Sprague  for  coming  with  us;  your  road  was  long,  and  crooked.  We 
never  saw  so  many  white  men  before.  When  vou  was  with  us,  we  felt  as 
though  we  had  some  friends  among  them.  We  l^lt  safe ;  you  knew  them  all. 
When  you  come  upon  the  Mississippi  again,  you  shall  come  to  my  wigwam. 
I  have  none  now.  On  your  road  home,  you  pass  where  my  village  once  was. 
No  one  lives  there  now ;  all  are  gone.  I  give  you  my  hand ;  we  may  never 
meet  again ;  I  shall  long  rememMr  you.  The  Great  Spirit  will  be  with  you, 
and  your  wives  and  children.  Before  the  sun  rises  I  snail  go  to  my  family. 
My  scm  will  be  here  to  see  you,  before  we  go.  J  will  shake  hands  with  my 
brothers  here,  then  I  am  done." 

The  party  separated  with  a  most  perfect  understanding  among  tbemselres, 
and  in  fellowship  and  good  feeling;  but  BUukrhawk  was  cast  down,  his  pride 
was  woundedi  and  he  departed  in  silence. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Fr9m  the  time  Black'hawk  was  set  tU  liberty  in  his  own  ctnmtry^  m  1833,  to  kis  iImIA, 

on  October  3<f,  1838,  with  other  important  vuUters  eonneeted  with  the  Indians  m  the 

west. 

"  In  pain  and  peril,  when  thy  yean  were  few, 
And  denlh'B  dark  shadow  on  thy  pathway  fell, 
Thon  to  the  greatneM  of  thy  trial  grow, 
Bade  fortune,  frienda,  and  blighted  hope  &rewcll.*'— 6.  L.  FAiaricLf). 

For  about  three  years  after  the  liberation  of  Black-hawk,  few  incidents  of 
importance^  seem  to  have  transpired.  The  first  we  shall  notice  is  the  death 
of  a  great  Winnebago  chief,  some  of  whose  family  have  passed  under  our 
notice  in  a  former  chapter,  from  the  conspicuous  part  he  acted  in  the  rapture 
of  Blaek-hawkt  His  name  was  ScHAcmpKAKA,  or  Decorie.  He  died  in 
Wisconsin,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1896,  in  his  90th  year.  Died  also,  at  the 
Seneca  reservation.  Major  Berrt,  aged  74.  He  fought  with  the  Americans 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  a  pensioner.  His  place  of  residence  was  known 
as  Jack  Berry's  town.  He  was  a  distinguished  chief.  And  on  the  2^h  of 
the  same  month  died  that  celebrated  pioneer  of  the  west,  SinoN  Keivtoh, 
aged  82.  He,  it  will  be  recollected,  it  was  who  was  engaged  as  a  pilot  to  the 
army  of  Lord  Dunmore,  in  1774,  being  then  about  nineteen  years  of  ase. 
He  afterwards  spent  many  years  in  a  most  wretched  captivity  among  ute 
Miami  Indians,  and  finally  made  some  escapes,  which,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
mMlitng  short  of  miraculous  interference  could  have  brought  about. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1836,  a  treaty  of  cession  was  made  at  Washington, 
between  a  delegation  of  chiefs  and  others  of  the  Chippewas,  and  the  United 
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States,  by  which  all  the  reservations  heretofore  held  by  them  in  the  state  of 
Michigan  is  relinquished. 
A  report  was  current  among  us  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  that  a  san- 

Suinary  battle  had  been  fought  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  a  noted  place  on  the 
led  River,  called  the  Cross  Timbers,  between  25  Shawanees  and  350  Caman- 
ches ;  that  the  battle  lasted  a  whole  day,  and  eventuated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter,  who  lost  77  of  their  number. 

•  On  the  19th  of  November,  1836,  a  large  war  party  of  Sioux  surprised  five 
lodges  of  Foxes,  on  the  lower  loway,  15  or  20  miles  from  where  the  line  of 
the  **  Black-hawk  purchase  "  crosses  it,  and  killed  about  20  of  them.  One 
of  the  Foxes,  a  younff  man,  though  severely  wounded  in  the  neck,  made  his 
escape,  and  earned  the  news  to  roweeshieck's  village. 

In  May,  1837,  died  at  the  Huron  village,  Lorette,  or  Grand  Louis,  whose 
Indian  name  is  Tandarelion,  aged  74.  He  had  been  a  great  hunter,  and  an. 
upright  man,  though  at  times  intemperate.  A  man  who  had  a  grudge  against 
another,  endeavored  to  hire  him  to  shoot  his  enemy,  but  Lorette  replied, 
^  Je  ne  suis  pas  en  euerre  avec  lui,"  ^I  have  no  cause  of  war  with  that  man,* 
and  turned  scornfully  from  him.  And  on  the  Jl3th  of  the  following  June, 
another  respected  chief  paid  the  debt  of  mortality. 

Capt.  Georoe,  principal  chief  of  the  ancient  and  once  famous  tribe  of  the 
Onondagas,  died,  aged  70.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  orators  of  the  Six 
Nations,  not  only  possessing  the  confidence  of  his  own,  but  all  the  confederate 
tribes,  and  wna  greatly  esteemed  by  the  white  people. 

In  the  order  of  time,  the  next  event  of  importance  was  a  severe  battle 
between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Sioux.  And  what  makes  it  to  be  the  more 
lamented  is,  in  consequence  of  the  criminal  negligence  of  our  government 
When  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  us  the  best  portions  of  Illinois,  Blissouri,  and 
Wisconsin,  amounting  to  26,500,000  acres,  which  included  all  the  lead  mines, 
for  the  sum  of  THREE  CENTS  PER  ACRE,  certain  provisions  were  to 
be  made  them ;  certain  grounds  were  to  be  put  in  cultivation^  certain  amounts 
of  money  paid  at  certain  times,  and,  especially,  they  were  promised  protection 
from  their  bloody  enemies,  the  Sioux,  when  hunting  upon  certain  grounds 
allowed  to  them.  But  none  of  the  promises  made  them  had  been  penormed^ 
and  famine  forced  them,  when  they  could  wait  for  us  no  longer,  to  go  unpro- 
tected into  the  wilderness  to  hunt  for  game. 

The  battle,  of  which  we  are  to  give  an  account,  happened  about  the  2d  of 
August,  1837,  and  the  history  we  nave  of  it  is  derived  firom  the  chief  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  it  He  had  been  to  St  Louis 
to  see  what  could  be  done  for  his  people,  and  he  says,  **  when  I  returned,  I 
found  our  people  starving  at  the  village.  I  divided  all  the  provisions  I  had 
received  from  our  trader  among  them,  and  powder  and  lead  to  enable  us  to 
make  a  hunt  to  supply  our  fiunuies  until  our  com  was  ripe,  or  that  our  great 
father  had  paid  our  money  to  enable  our  traders  to  furnish  us."  Having 
divided  his  tribe  into  two  parties,  that  they  miffht  hunt  to  better  advantage, 
one  was  to  proceed  along  the  dividing  country  between  the  loway  and  Red 
Cedar  Rivers,  and  the  other  to  advance  up  the  right  bank  of  Cedar  River. 
At  the  head  of  the  latter  division  was  the  cnief  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  whose  name  was  Wau-cosh-au-she.  He  had  in  his  company  ahout 
170  people,  of  whom  but  40  were  men,  the  rest  women  and  children.  They 
found  no  game  for  manv  days,  and,  says  the  old  chie^  *^  we  had  to  depend  on 
fish,  which  we  caught  nrom'  the  Cedar,  to  keep  our  people  from  dymg  with 
hunger."  He  was  in  great  expectation,  that,  if  he  could  reach  a  Mt  of 
wooded  country,  between  the  Wapesepineca  and  Cedar,  to  find  plenty  of 
same.  Accordingly  he  sent  out  some  of  his  young  men  in  advance,  and 
followed  as  well  as  he  was  able  with  the  rest,  but  his  pioneers  soon  returned, 
and  informed  him  that  the  Winnebagoes  were  hunting  there.  **This  was  bad 
news,"  says  Waucoshaushe,  *'in  our  starving  condition,  and  we  could  not 
return,  for  we  had  nothing  to  return  to,"  and  their  nearest  hope  was  about 
the  mouth  of  Otter  River.    He  therefore  bent  his  course  thither. 

On  arriving  on  the  confines  of  that  country,  he  encamped,  and  aent  out 
§ome  hunters,  but,  as  before,  they  soon  returned,  and  reported  that  their 
ground  was  in  possession  of  the  Sioux ;  and,  he  asks,  ^  What  was  now  to  be 
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dMie?  My  number  of  firhtiiig  men  was  ranall ;  but  to  retreat  wm  ImpoonUe ; 
ibr  we  must  have  been  oiBCOvered  by  the  Sioux,  and  followed ;  and  whenever 
you  turn  your  back  on  an  enemy,  you  are  sure  of  defeat  My  braTes  agreed 
with  me»  that  we  should  inunediiately  start  on  the  trail,  leave  our  women  and 
children  at  the  camp,  and  go  and  ascertain  their  strength ;  that  if  we  fiNmd 
them  not  too  strong,  to  drive  them  out  of  our  hunting-^unds.  We  foDowed 
their  trail  across  CRter  River,  and  then  it  took  a  direction  into  the  prairie,  to- 
wards where  the  sun  sets.  About  midnight,  we  thought  we  discovered  the 
Sioux  k>dge8.  We  raised  the  war-cry,  and  rushed  upon  them;  but  found  no 
Sioux  tbercL  only  sand-hills  instead  of  lodges.  They  were  encamped  in  a 
hollow ;  and  by  this  mistake  we  were  discovered.  We  might  now  have  re- 
treated ;  but,  reflecting  on  our  condition,— our  families  starvmg,  our  hunting- 
srounds  possessed  by  our  enemies^  and  the  remembrance  of  our  friends  they 
bad  murdered  last  winter  on  the  loway, — determined  us  to  follow  Uiem  as 
fiur  as  the  Um. 

^  We  bad  not  proceeded  fiu*,  when  the  Sioux  firsd  on  u&  1,  with  my  party, 
raahed  into  their  camps,  and,  after  fighting  desperatelv  for  some  time,  found 
they  were  in  too  strong  a  force  for  us.  All  that  could,  retreated  out  of  the 
camps,  and,  taking  a  position  back  of  a  small  rise,  widbin  eunshot  of  their 
camps,  fired  upon  them  until  our  ammunition  was  exhausted.  We  then  re- 
treated, to  our  camp, — ^where  we  had  lefl  oiur  women  and  children, — bringing 
tUrleen  wounded  vnth  us,  and  leaving  eleven  killed  on  the  field." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  battle,  by  an  actor  in  it  As  soon  as  be  could, 
Waucoshaushe  sent  two  of  his  braves  with  this  account,  to  the  agency,  at 
Sock  Island,  where  they  arrived  on  the  8  of  August  The  chief  doeed  his 
talk  ia  the  following  words:  *<My  fiither,  I  am  one  of  the  wounded,  and  ez« 
pect  never  to  tee  you  agaxtu  I  have  followed  your  advice,  and  done  die  best  I 
could  for  my  nation,  and  I  do  not  ficar  to  dU.  We  have  with  the  greatest  dif> 
ficulty  reached  our  village,  and  fear  that  many  of  our  people  will  die  of  hun- 
ger.   Father,  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

What  was  done  for  these  poor,  distressed  Indians,  I  have  no  account,  but 
doubt  not  it  might  be  quickly  told !  However,  a  delegation  of  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
and  another  of  Sioux  and  loways,  visited  Washington  in  the  end  of  die  IbDow- 
ing  September ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  any  re&ess  for  the  former ;  yet  the 
government  bought  of  the  Sioux  5,C^,000  of  acres  of  their  land,  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  Mississippi,  at  twenty  cents  an  acre.  These  same  Indians  were 
induced  to  travel  through  our  great  cities  by  advice  of  the  president,  who 
wished  to  make  them  acquainted  with  our  power  and  consequence;  and 
they  accordingly  arrived  in  Boston,  the  extent  of  their  journey  on  the  coes^ 
on  the  27  October,  1837.  They  consisted  of  both  deputations, — In  all,  95. 
Amonff  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  the  well-known  and  celebrated  old  ex-cfaie( 
BLACnL-HAWK,  his  son  Nasheeskuk,  (Loud  Thunder,)  Keokuk,  and  Wa- 
PELLA.  On  Saturday  morning,  the  whole  party  had  an  audience  of  the 
mayor,  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  the  alaermen,  and  common  council  of  the  city,  in 
Faneuil  HalL  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  aiTived  first,  in  carriages,  and  were  seated 
on  the  right  of  the  elevated  platform ;  and  the  Sioux,  arriving  immediately 
after,  were  seated  on  the  left  As  each  party  entered,  a  band  of  music,  sta- 
tioned for  the  occasion,  played  martial  airs.  The  mayor  then  welcomed 
them  in  a  short  speech,  tnrough  their  interpreters.  Gov.  Everett  was  pres- 
ent, and,  being  introduced  to  them,  invited  them  to  an  audience  in  die  ^ote- 
House,  on  Monday ;  for  which  civility  Keokuk  presented  him  with  a  bow  and 
arrow&  They  were  then  shown  the  armories  in  the  upper  hall  of  die  same 
building,  where  they  en>ressed  high  gratification  at  seeing  so  manv  bright 
guns  fit  for  use.    They  men  returned  to  their  lodgings  in  Concert  BDuL 

On  Sunday  morning,  a  part  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  delegation  visited  the  navy- 
yard,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Sioux  and  loways  were  there.  They  vrere 
presented  by  Capt  Percival  to  Com.  Downes,  who  conducted  them  over  die 
yard,  much  to  their  entertainment  The  ships  of  war  most  astonished  diem, 
and  we  are  not  sure  they  understood  the  use  of  diat  grand  affiur,  the  diy 
dock)  they  approached  and  looked  down  its  sides  with  evident  leeBngsef 
Awe.  To  a  handsome  address  from  Com.  Downes,  they  made  an  appropriate 
«ep]y,  and  returned  to  their  quarters.    In  the  evening,  some  attended  dn 
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mniamioB  at  Bqylston  Hall  «nd  the  Mafionic  Temple.  On  Moodi^,  tlMgr  held 
a  ]e  vee  at  Faueuil  EUl*  under  the  diiection  of  the  oitj  mnrahal,  for  the  eepecdtl 
accommodation  of  the  ladies,  which  was  closed  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  pre- 
parationa  were  made  for  meeting  the  ^vemor  at  the  State-House,  agreeaU^ 
to  previous  arrangementik 

As  but  a  verv  small  portion  of  the  comnmni^  could  be  admitted  to  the 
''Indian  council"  in  the  representatives'  chamber,  notice  was  given  in  the 
newiKMipters  to  such  as  might  eja>ect  admission,  that  ^^passes"  had  been  pro- 
video  for  them,  and  were  to  be  had  between  9  and  11,  A.  1)1,  at  the  offices  of 
the  adjutant  general  and  city  auditor.  These  *< passes"  were  carda,  on  which 
waa  printed,  ^Pass  to  ths  Bxprjkssittativss'  CnAMBsa,  30tb  Ogtobsb, 
1837> 

Meanwhile,  the  Sioux  left  the  city,  and  proceeded  on  their  joucney  west 
It  Yraa  evidently  unpleasant  to  both  parties  to  meet  at  the  aame  time  and 
place,  as  the  war  between  them,  of  which  we  have  taken  nodoc^  had  not 
ceased,  and,  for  auff ht  they  knew  to  die  oontraiy,  the  friends  of  each  wene 
fidling  bf  the  hana  of  the  other,  in  the  country  from  which  they  were  thna 
temnorarily  ahsent 

line  hour  having  amved  fi)r  the  Indians  to  make  their  «ppeavaaee  m  the 
hall  of  the  State-House,  it  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  as  was  eVeiy  avenue 
leadiiu[  to  it  The  governor  occupied  the  [Speaker's  ^air,  with  bis  aids  end 
councO  around  him,  when  the  chiefs  came  m  and  took  Beats  in  the  a4iaceHt 
area.  The  governor  then  arose,  and,  in  explanation,  stated  the  oljeot  of  their 
visit  *^  They  are,*'  said  he,  <<  a  most  respectable  deputation  from  the  Sac  and 
Fox  tribes  which  are  in  ami^  with  our  government  The  object  of  Ihehr 
mission  to  Washington,  waa  to  f<Mrm  a  treaty  explanatoiy  of  the  great  traaty 
made  in  1836,  defining  the  boundaries  between  tneir  territory  and  that  of  the 
Umted  State&  Their  lands  are  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  Misaou- 
ri  The  united  tribes  comprise  about  5000,  of  whom  about  1400  are  bnavea. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the  Algonquins,  or  Lennape,  and  evjMk  the  same 
language  as  that  anciently  ^ken  l^  the  Indians  of  thia  region.''  Some  per- 
sons in  the  galleries  showing  a  disposition  to  manifest  their  ridiculous  can* 
oeptioni^  when  the  Indians  came  in,  the  governor  observed  to  tiie  audienoe, 
that  any  such  demonstrations  by  laughing,  however  seemingly  ludicrous  any 
appearance  might  be,  would  be  highly  improper,  and  the  Indians  might  con- 
strue such  exhuution  of  mirth  into  disrespect 

The  interpreter  was  then  requested  to  inform  them  that  the  governor  bade 
tfaem  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  hall  of  council  of  their  white  brethren.  *^  We 
liave,^  said  lie,  *^  before  heard  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  by  our  travellera ;  and 
we  have  been  told  the  names  of  their  great  men  and  chiefs ;  and  now  we  are 
glad  to  see  them  with  our  eye&  We  are  called  the  people  of  Massachusetts ; 
It  is  the  name  of  the  red  people  .who  once  lived  here.  In  former  times,  the 
led  man's  wigwam  stood  on  our  veiy  ^elds,  and  his  council-fire  was  kindled 
on  this  spot  When  our  forefathers  came  to  this  country,  they  were  but  a 
small  band.  The  red  man  stood  on  the  rock  on  the  sea-side,  and  looked  at 
them.  He  might  have  pushed  them  ofi^  and  drowned  them ;  but  he  took 
them  by  the  hand,  and  said,  <  Welcome.'  Our  forefathers  were  hungry,  and 
the  red  man  gave  diem  com  and  venison.  They  were  cold,  and  the  red  man 
spread  his  buoiket  over  them,  and  made  them  warm.  We  are  now  grown 
ffieat  and  powerful ;  yet  we  remember  the  kindness  of  the  red  man  to  our 
forefiithers. 

<< Brothers!  our  faces  are  white,  and  yours  are  red;  but  our  hearts  are 
alike.  You  dwell  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri;  they  are  mighty 
streams.  One  stretches  out  to  the  east,  and  the  other  away  lo  the  west,  even 
to  the  lUicky  Mountains;  but  still  they  make  but  one  river,  and  they  run  to- 
gether io  the  sea.  Brothers !  we  dwell  in  the  east,  and  you  live  in  the  ftr 
west;  but  we  are  one  &mily.  Brothers!  ae  you  passed  through  the  hall  be* 
low,  you  stopped  to  look  upon  the  image  of  our  great  father,  Washington ;  it 
is  a  cdd  stone,  and  cannot  speak ;  but  our  ffreat  father  loved  the  red  man, 
and  he  commanded  us  to  love  you.  He  is  dead ;  but  his  voice  made  a  deep 
print  ui  oar  hearts,  like  the  footsteps  of  the  great  buffiJo  in  the  day  of  the 
piairie.'' 
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Keokuk  had  his  son  with  him,  about  14  jean  old.  The  goTenior  alluded 
to  him,  when  he  said,  ''May  the  Great  Spirit  pr^serre  the  life  of  your  soil 
May  he  grow  up  l^  your  side,  like  the  tender  sapling  by  the  side  of  iho 
miffhty  oak.  May  you  long  flourish  together;  and  when  the  migh^  oak  is 
fidfen  in  the  forest,  may  Uie  young  tree  take  its  place,  and  spread  out  its 
branches  over  his  people.  Brothers !  I  have  made  you  a  short  talk,  and  once 
m6re  bid  you  welcome  to  our  council  halL" 

Keokuk  said  in  reply,  **  I  am  very  much  gratified  at  the  pleasure  of  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  oreat  chief  of  the  country,  and  others  about  him.  The 
Great  Spirit,  as  you  nave  said,  made  us  the  same ;  we  only  speak  di^rent 
languages.  Bromer!  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  before  I  die,  that  I 
have  seen  the  house  where  your  fathers  used  to  speak  with  ours,  as  we  now 
do  with  you,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  is  pleased  at  the  sight  I  hope  he 
will  long  keep  peace  between  the  white  and  red  men." 

Wapslla  next  spoke.  He  said,  **  I  am  very  happy  to  meet  my  friends  m 
the  land  of  our  fbretathers.  I  recollect,  when  a  little  boy,  of  hearing  my  fore- 
&diers  say,  that  at  this  place  the  red  man  first  took  the  white  man  by  the 
hand.  I  am  vei^  happy  that  this  island  can  8upfM>rt  so  many  white  men-  as 
have  come  <^  to  if ;  I  am  glad  they  can  find  a  living,  and  happy  they  can  be 
contented  with  living  on  it  I  am  fflad  to  hear  the  white  men  call  us  their 
brothers ;  it  is  'true  they  are  the  oldest ;  but  where  I  live  my  tribe  is  the 
oldest  among  the  red  men.  I  shall  go  home  and  tell  my  brethren  that  I  have 
been  to  this  great  place,  and  it  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  me  nor  my  children.* 

Waacashaashee  then  came  forward,  and  said,  *^  I  have  just  listened  to  iStio 
words  spoken  by  vou  and  my  chiefs  about  our  forefathers.  I  have  lonff 
wished  to  see  the  shores  where  my  fathers  took  the  white  men  by  the  han^ 
and  I  shall  not  forget  it** 

PowEESHiECK  ucxt  spoko  ss  follows:  *<You  have  heard  what  my  chiefii 
have  to  say.  They  are  much  gratified  virith  their  visit  to  this  town.  This  is 
the  place  where  our  tribe  once  lived.  I  have  often  heard  my  fiither  and 
fftandfather  say  that  they  once  lived  by  the  sea  coast,  where  the  white  man 
first  came.  I  wish  I  had  a  book,*  and  could  read  in  it  all  these  thinfa.  I 
have  been  told  that  this  m  the  way  you  get  all  your  knowledge.  I  thimc  the 
Americans  are  amon$[  the  greatest  of  the  white  people,  that  very  few  can 
overpower  them.  It  is  so  with  the  Sacs,  though  I  say  itf  They  call  me  a 
great  man  where  I  live,  and  I  am  very  happy  that  two  such  great  men  as  you 
and  I  should  meet  and  shake  hands  together." 

Next  came  the  Indian  who  wore  a  bufiSdo  skin  all  over  him,  its  head  on  his 
own,  with  horns  erect  His  name  we  could  not  get  hold  of;  but  he  said,  ''I 
am  much  pleased  vnth  the  conversation  our  chiefs  have  had  vnth  you.  I  am 
fflad  you  noticed  Mausanwoul,  Keokuk's  son.  He  will  succeed  his  fiither,  and 
Be  a  chiefl  The  chiefe  who  have  spoken  to  you  are  all  village  chiefs ;  for 
my  part,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  villages ;  but  I  go  to  war,  and  fight  for 
the  women  and  children." 

AppANosEOKEifAR  ucxt  spoko :  <<I  sm  very  happy  to  shake  hands  with  you. 
I  do  it  with  all  my  heart  Although  we  have  no  paper  to  put  down  words 
on,  we  shall  not  forget  this  good  oounciL  I  am  a  brave,  and  have  my  arms 
in  my  hands.  They  are  all  my  defence ;  but  I  wish  to  leave  them  in  this 
house  for  the  white  man  to  remember  the  red  man  of  the  fiir  west    Mv 

S resents  may  not  be  agreeable,  but  they  are  given  with  a  good  heart"    Ana, 
ivesting  himself  of  all  his  clothes,  wampum  belt,  moccasinB,  &;c.,  except  a 
blanket,  he  gave  them  and  his  arras  to  the  ffovemor. 

Black-hawk's  turn  now  came.  His  voice  viras  very  shrill,  and  he  was  the 
only  one  (imong  them  with  any  of  the  costume  of  the  whites  about  him.  He 
began,  ^  I  like  very  well  to  hear  you  talk  of  the  Great  Spirit  He  made  us 
both  of  one .  heart,  though  our  skins  are  of  different  complexiona  The  first 
white  men  that  came  to  this  island  were  French.    They  were  our  brotheis  as 


*  They  probably  knew  no  difierence  in  books^  and  supposed  tbat  an}'  book  unould 

might  be  aesired.    Tbey  look  upon  them  as  a  kind  of  oracle,  and  suppose  one  as  good 
thoutaod,  havinf  no  idea  of  iheir  difierent  contents.     One  might  gel  such  an  idea  from  a 
eertain  hymn  of  Dr.  Watts,  but  it  is  orip'nal  with  the  Indians. 

t  Thb  canaed  a  pleasiag  sensation  in  the  house. 
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jovi  are.  When  at  the  preeidenfe  village,  your  people  put  medals  about  our 
neckai  The  French  used  to  do  ao  by  our  fathers.  The  Great  Spirit  is  pleaaed 
at  our  talking  together.  I  am  a  man.  You  are  a  man.  None  of  us  are  any 
thing  more.  I  live  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  I  have  now  got 
to  be  an  old  man.  It  is  surprising  to  me  now  so  many  people  can  live  in  so 
small  a  place  as  this  village  is.  I  cannot  see  where  they  i^t  venison  and  com 
enough  to  live  upon ;  but  if  they  like  it,  I  am  satisfied.*  I  cannot  shake  hands 
with  all  my  friends,  but  by  shaking  hands  with  you,  I  mean  it  for  alL" 

Keokuk  then  presented  his  son  to  the  governor,  who  caused  his  own  son 
to  shake  the  hanu  of  that  of  the  chief  apparent  Then  came  forward  a  brave, 
who  said  his  ftther  was  a  Frenchman ;  he  presented  the  governor  witib  a 
pipe.  His  excellency  then  informed  the  Indians  that  some  presents  had  been 
prepared  for  them,  m  the  balcony  in  front  of  the  hall,  ana  that  they  ^ould 
proceed  there  and  receive  them,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  presents 
consisted  ofguns,  swords,  trinkets,  and  clothes  for  their  women  and  chil- 
dren,  &€.  To  the  son  of  Keokuk  the  governor  gave  an  elegant  little  rifle^ 
and  observed  that  he  hoped  he  would  soon  be  able  to  shoot  buffidoes  with  it 

All  these  affidrs  took  up  much  time,  especially  the  speeches,  as  the  inter- 

Ereters  had  to  repeat  them  sentence  by  sentence,  as  they  were  delivered,  to 
oth  parties  of  Inoians.  At  the  end  of  each  sentence  delivered  to  the  Tt^Hiaiw^ 
they  would  simultaneously  utter  assent  to  it  in  an  inexpressible  sound,  some- 
thinff  like  what  might  be  aerived  from  a  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  letters 
thv^yahy  which  must  be  done  in  the  same  breath,  and  a  gnulual  nusing  of 
the  voice.  And  there  was  such  a  dissimilari^  in  kuiguage  oetween  one  pw- 
tion  of  the  chiefiB  and  the  others,  that  two  interpreters  were  necessarily  em- 
ployed. 

Agreeably  to  notice  given,  the  Indians  withdrew  fh>m  the  balcony  of  the 
State-House  to  the  senate  chamber,  where  they  partook  of  a  collation,  and 
then  appeared  on  the  common,  where  thej  pmormed  a  mock  war  dance,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  immense  multitude.  In  the  evening,  they  visited 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  where  Forrest  took  a  benefit  in  the  "  Banker  of  Bogota.** 
The  Sioux  had  before  attended  the  National  Theatre.  On  Tuesday,  the  31st, 
they  left  the  city,  taking  their  journey  west 

Indian  deputations  were  things  new  to  this  feneration,  in  Boston,  and  when 
some  began  to  think  they  were  satisfied  wi£  seeing  one,  another  was  an- 
nounced; and,  on  the  20  November,  there  arrived  in  the  Providence  cars  26 
chiefs,  fix>m  a  countiy  far  beyond  that  fi:om  whence  came  the  preceding  onea. 
They  were  said  to  represent  the  Grand  Pawnees,  Pawnee  Loupes,  and  Re- 

Sublican  Pawnees,  Otoes,  and  Omaha&  The  name  of  the  principal  chief  is 
^dderussin,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Mohawks.  They  were  lodged  at 
Concert  Hall  also,  and  the  next  day  visited  the  navy-yard,  theatre  in  the  even- 
ing,* and  on  Wednesday  left  the  city.  They  were  dressed  entirely  in  the  &r 
forest  costume,  and  fantastically  painted ;  and  some  of  them  were  of  inunense 
stature,  and  appeared  as  though  they  had  endured  the  fixMsts  of  countless 
winters. 

Scenes  of  wretchedness  have  been  recorded  in  our  early  pages,  occasioned. 
by  malignant  ^seases,  among  Indians  of  our  own  land.  We  are  now  to  re* 
late  the  doings  of  death  on  a  broader  scale,  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri. In  October  last,  (1837,)  the  small-pox  was  stOl  raging  over  tnat  vast 
country.  Up  to  the  first  of  that  month,*the  Mandans  were  reduced  from  1,600 
to  31  souls ;  the  Minetarees  trom  1,000  to  500,  and  they  were  still  dying  fiist 
The  Ricarees,  who  had  recently  joined  them,  were  hunting  by  themselves, 
when  the  disease  was  raging  among  their  friends,  and  were  not  seized  by  the 
horrid  malady  until  a  month  afler.  They  numbered  3,000,  and  half  of  them 
were  in  a  few  days  swept  away,  and  hundreds  of  the  survivors  were  killing 
themselves  in  despdr ;  some  with  their  ovni  spears  and  other  instruments  of 
war,  and  some  by  casting  themselves  down  the  high  precipices  alonff  the 
BlissourL  The  great  nation  of  Assinnaboines,  10,000  strong;  the  Crw^ 
3,000,  are  neariy  iSl  destroyed.    The  Black  Feet  had  known  no  such  foe  be- 

*  Noae  of  the  reporten  did  juitica  to  the  old  ebieft  speech ;  but  my  ean  did  boC  deee^vs 
«eu    TheM  laM  two  teiiteiieet  were  oniited  by  all. 
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fi>re ;  it  had  reached  the  Rocky  Moimtainfl,  and  swept  awar  lfa»  people  ia  a 
thousand  lodges.  They  were  reckoned  at  60,000  strongi  a  »  nnpoaaihte  to 
he  accurate  in  Aese  details,  but  such  are  the  accounts  fiwi  the  irset ;  and 
they  are  to  tibis  day,  1841,  uncontradicted.  Here  is  a  commentary  upon  our 
pohcy  of  settling  the  border  Indians  among  the  wild  tribes  In  the  west!  of 
which  we  haye  expressed  our  opinion  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work. 

Proceeding  in  ttie  order  of  eyents,  we  next  find  Black-^awk,  his  noted 
son  NtasheuJcuky  and  his  wife,  a  handsome  squaw  of  the  Sac  tribe,  attending  a 
ball,  by  inyitation,  at  Fort  Madison,  in  Wisconsin,  in  honor  of  Washincton's 
birthday,  22  February,  1838.  On  the  4th  of  the  July  following,  Black-bainic 
was  again  present  at  the  same  place,  where  a  celebration  was  enacted.  At 
the  tame,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Edwards  honored  him  by  die  following  sentiment :  *^  Our 
iUugtrious  guest  Mm  Ms  dedining  yean  he  ae  calm  a»  Me  prtvious  We  ha»  been 
boieteroua  from  vfarUxe  events,  iSs  jnreseni  friendsMp  to  the  uhiUsJuOy  enHHeg 
tiAm  to  a  seat  at  our  board/*  To  which  Black-hawk  made  the  followmg  very 
sensible  reply:  ^ It  has  oleased  the  Great  Spirit  that  I  am  here  to-day.  The 
earth  is  our  mother,  ana  we  are  now  permitted  to  be  upon  it  A  few  sdowb 
ago,  I  was  fiffhting  against  the  white  people— perhaps  I  was  wrong — but  that 
is  past,  it  is  buried ;  let  it  be  forgotten.  I  loye  my  towns  and  cornfields  on 
the  Rock  Riyer, — it  was  a  beautiful  country.  I  fought  for  it,  but  now  it  is 
yours.  Keep  it  as  the  Sacs  did.  I  was  once  a  warrior,  but  I  am  now  poor, 
Keokuk  has  been  the  cause  of  what  1  am--do  not  blame  hiUL  I  loye  to  look 
upon  the  Mississippi ;  I  haye  looked  upon  it  from  a  child.  I  loye  that  beau- 
tinil  riyer ;  my  home  has  always  been  upon  its  banks.  I  thank  you  fbr  your 
fHendship.    I  will  say  no  more." 

Now  we  haye  approached  the  closing  scene  of  the  celebrated  Bulck- 
HAWK.  How  long  he  had  had  his  camp  on  the  Des  Moines,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  about  this  time  we  find  him  there,  and  there  he  died,  on  die  3 
of  October,  1838,  aged  73.  When  it  was  known  that  the  spirit  of  the  oM 
chief  had  departed,  many,  whites  as  well  as  Indians,  assembled  at  hia  lodge^ 
and  performed  his  last  request,  which  was,  that  he  might  be  buried  as  all  &e 
chiefs  anciently  were,  and  it  was  in  accordance  done.  No  prave  was  made ; 
but  his  body  was  placed  upon  the  ground  hi  a  sitting  pontion,  with  his  cane 
between  hia  knees,  and  grasped  in  his  hands ;  slabs  or  rails  were  then  pQed 
up  about  him.  Such  was  the  end  of  Blacfc-haniiL  Here,  howeyer,  his  bones 
did  not  long  rest  in  peace,  but  they  were  stolen  from  their  place  of  deposit 
some  time  in  the  following  winter ;  but,  about  a  jfear  afler,  it  yras  ^fiscoirered 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  a  surgeon,  of  Qumcy,  IHinois,  to  whom  some 
person  had  sent  them  to  be  wired  together.  When  €roy.  Lucas,  of  laway, 
became  acquainted  with  the  fiicts,  they  were,  by  his  requintion,  restored  to 
his  fKends. 

"  What  fiend  could  tbas  disturb  the  peaceful  dead .' 
Remembratice  poiDlin|:  lo  n^at  last  be  nid  >— 

'  Prepare  the  hollow  tomb,  and  place  me  low, 
My  tnlsty  bow  and  arrows  by  my  side ; 
For  long  the  journey  is  that  I  most  go^ 
Without  a  partner  and  without  a  guide.'  "-^Frkmkau. 
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MeSAKATTOOATRA,  Of  ScABOiTADA,  ot  BraddocU's  defeat — fits  son  /ailed  there — fRf 
eoolfUMS  in  battle — His  great  concern  for  the  frontier  settlements  after  the  defeat — 
Visits  Philadelphia — Speech  to  ihe  Governor  and  ^ssembly--His  counsel  negieeted 
— His  friendship  continues — Incidents  of  the  war  in  Fennsyhenia — Murdersd 
people  carried  to  Philadelphia — John  Churchman. — Trcatt  of  Fort  Sitaswii. 

HAyiifo  in  a  former  chapter  giyen  but  a  passing  notice  of  a  yery  prominoit 
liefv  we  shall  in  this  place  proceed  with  his  biography.    Monakattoocba, 
or,  according  to  Peter  Williamson^  who  knew  him,  Monokatoatfay,  was    ' 
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allied  ScARmooTBA,  and  8cwqyftdM.  We  believe  him  to  have  been  a  Wyan- 
dot, BB  he,  and  also  a  son  of  his,  were  often  employed  upon  messages  between 
that  nation  and  the  ffovernmenft  of  PennsylTania;  yet  the  anonymous  author 
of  **  A  Brief  View  of  the  Conduct  of  PennsylTania  fi>r  the  year  1755,"  says 
he  was  an  Iroquois,  and  had  for  a  long  time  lired  among  ^our  ili^idly 
Indians  about  Shalnokin,  and  other  places  on  the  Susquehannah.'*  He  was 
one  of  the  lew  warriors  who  escaped  the  perils  of  Braddock*s  bloody  field ; 
having  fought  on  the  side  of  the  finfflish,  he  was  among  those  who  stood  by 
that  unfortunate  general  to  the  last  His  son,  a  bold  and  intrepid  warrior,  whom 
we  have  just  mentioned,  lost  his  life  there,  though  not  by  the  enemy,  it  is 
believed,  but  by  his  oiirn  friends,  in  their  random  discharges  amongst  them- 
sfflves  in  their  amazed  condition.  Scaroyada  sincerely  lamented  him,  espe- 
cially as  be  had  been  killed  by  his  own  people,  whom  be  was  fidthfiilly  endeav* 
oriag  to  serve.'  When  no  more  could  be  done,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered, 
finding  he  had  fired  awar  all  his  ammunicioQ,  be  eoolly  liffbted  his  pipe,  and 
seating  himself  under  the  branches  of  a  tree,  began  smoking  as  though  die 
day  bald  gone  the  odier  war. 

When  the  border  war  oroke  out  anew  in  October,  about  three  montlM 
after  Braddock's  defoat,  it  excited  great  alarm  throughout  Pennsylvania,  and 
although  there  was  a  continual  domestic  warfiire  between  the  general  assem- 
biy  and  their  governor,  R.  H.  Morris,  yet  Scaroyada  was  sot  forgotten  by  the 
latter,  who  recommended  that  he  and  JMnao  MMtowr^  an  iiiter|N«ter,  should 
be  vewanled  to  their  satisfiiction  for  their  trouble  and  great  service. 

The  friendly  Indians  were  situated  between  the  Enf^sh  and  hostile  party, 
and  they  af^ied  to  the  governor  for  liberty  to  leave  their  comitpy  and  ffo  out 
of  die  wav  of  the  war  parties.  Scaroyada,  Montour,  and  OoL  CcMirad  Weiser 
were  employed  to  persuade  them  to  loin  the  English  in  the  war.  How  the 
chief  viewed  the  crisb  of  this  period,  may  better  be  learned  fipom  his  own 
account  than  from  any  other  source.  Several  fionilies  haivinr  been  murdered 
in  the  most  revolting  manner,  Scaroyada  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  with  Col. 
Weiser  and  two  other  chiefkL  *^  A  mixture  of  grief^  indignation,  and  concern 
sat  upon  their  countenances.*  Scaroyada  imm^iately  demanded  an  avdience 
of  the  governor  and  all  the  members  of  the  assembly,  to  whom,  when  assem- 
bled, be  tbtts  addressed  himself: — 

<*  Brethren,  we  are  once  more  come  among  you,  and  sincerely  condole  with 
you  on  account  of  the  late  bloodshed,  and  the  awfU  clouds  that  hang  over 
you  and  over  u&  Brethren,  vou  may  be  assured  that  these  horrid  actions 
were  committed  by  none  of  those  nations  that  have  any  feltowship  with  us; 
but  by  certain  false-hearted  and  treacherous  brethren.  It  grieves  us  more 
than  all  our  other  misfortunes,  that  any  of  our  good  friends  the  English 
flbouM  suspect  us  of  having  false  hearts. 

**  Bretbrra,  if  you  were  not  an  infhtuated  people,  we  are  yet  about  900 
warriors  firm  to  your  interest;  and  if  you  are  so  unjnst  to  us,  as  to  retain 
any  doubts  of  oot  sincerity,  we  ofler  to  put  our  wives,  our  children,  and  aS 
we  have,  into  your  hands,  to  deal  with  them  as  seemeth  good  to  you,  if  we 
are  found  in  the  least  to  swerve  fix>m  you.  But,  brethren,  you  must  support 
and  assist  us,  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight  alone  against  the  powerful  nations 
who  are  coming  against  you ;  and  you  must  this  moment  resolve,  and  give  us 
an  explicit  answer  what  yon  wHI  do ;  for  those  nations  have  sent  te  desire 
us,  as  old  fKends,  either  to  join  them,  or  lo  ffO  out  of  their  way  and  shift  fbr 
ourselves.  Alas !  brethren,  we  are  sorry  to  leave  you !  We  remeflsber  the 
many  tokens  of  your  fi^endsbip  t^  us — ^bot  what  shall  we  do?  We  panooC 
stand  alone,  and  you  will  not  stand  wMi  us. 

^  Brethren,  the  time  is  precious.  While  we  are  here  consulting  with  yoti, 
we  know  not  what  may  be  the  fate  of  our  brethren  at  home.  We  do,  there- 
fore, once  more  invite  and  request  you  to  act  like  men,  and  be  no  Idng^r  as 
women,  ptirsuing  weak  measures,  that  render  your  names  despicable.  If  yon 
will  nut  the  hatchet  into  our  hands,  and  send  out  a  number  of  your  young 
men  m  conjunction  with  our  warriors,  snd  provide  the  necessary  arras,  am* 
munition,  and  provisions,  and  likevrise  build  some  strong  houses  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  old  men,  women,  and  children,  while  we  are  absent  in  war, 
we  ahall  soon  wipe  the  tears  from  your  eyes^  and  make  these  false-hearted 
brethren  repent  their  treachery  and  baseness  towards  you  and  «& 
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<<  But  we  must  at  the  same  time  solemnly  assure  you,  that  if  you  delay  anr 
looffer  to  act  heartily  in  conjunction  with  us,  or  think  lo  put  us  o%  as  usua( 
with  uncertain  hopes,  you  will  see  our  fiices  under  this  roof  no  more.  We 
must  shift  for  our  own  safety,  and  leave  you  to  the  mercy  of  your  enemies^ 
as  an  inifatuated  people,  upon  whom  we  can  have  dependence  no  longer." 

Tears  were  standmg  in  the  old  chiePs  eyes  when  he  finished  his  speech; 
but  he  was  doomed  to  suffer  yet  greater  perplexity,  from  the  delay  of  the 
assembly  to  act  upon  the  matter.  This  appeal  of  the  chiefs  was  made  on  a 
Saturday,  and  an  adioumment  was  immediately  moved  and  carried,  and  no 
action  could  be  had  at  that  time.  On  the  following  Tuesday  the  assembly 
met  again,  but  several  days  passed  and  nothing  was  ddne.  Tlie  Friends  bad 
a  majority  of  members  in  thai  body,  and  thev  would  not  believe  that  war  on 
any  conditions  was  to  be  tolerated ;  and  thus  the  good  intentions  of  Scaroyada 
were  thrown  away,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  success  by  the  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  the  neglect  shown  him  on  this  occasion,  we  find  him 
busily  engaged  in  November  following  in  his  humane  purpose  of  warding  off 
the  calamities  from  the  fix>ntier  fimailiea  At  one  time  he  learned  that  a  pertr 
of  Delawares  and  Shawanees  were  preparing  to  strike  a  blow  on  the  Englieb 
border,  and  be  forthwith  repaired  to  Harris's  Ferry,  and  gave  the  infbrmatioD 
in  time  to  prevent  the  intended  mischief.  We  hear  no  more  of  Scaroyada 
until  1757,  in  which  year  he  raised  a  company  of  Mohawks,  and  in  May 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Augustus.  In  174i  mention  is  made  of  a  chief 
named  Skanarady,  who  was  acting  a  conspicuous  part  amongr  the  Cayugasw 
He  may  be  the  same  person,  but  of  that  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  the 
approximation  in  the  spelling  of  the  names.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  chiefi,  GATX2iqi7ii.oquoAS,  who  went  to  Phikidelphia  with  Scaroyada 
in  1755)  had  two  sons  in  an  academy  in  that  city,  where  they  had  been  placed 
the  year  before  to  be  educated.    They  were  supported  by  the  province. 

We  will  in  this  place  recur  again  to  an  incident  in  the  war  of  1755,  as  it 
was  a  fulfilment  of^  the  prediction  of  Scaroyada,  which  probably  gave  Penn- 
sylvania more  alarm,  and  caused  her  greater  consternation  than  any  other  in 
her  whole  history ;  not  even  excepting  the  war  of  the  revolution,  or  the 
''Western  Insurrection." 

The  author  of  the  view  of  that  province  in  1755,  closes  his  woik  with  this 
<<  POSTSCRIPT.  I  send  you,"  he  writes,  <<the  following  postscript  to  mv 
long  letter.  The  scalping  continues!  Yesterday  [December  14th]  the  DuteL 
brought  down  for  upwaras  of  60  miles,  in  a  waaon,  the  bodies  of  some  of 
their  countrymen  who  had  been  just  scalped  by  the  Indians,  and  threw  them 
at  the  State-House  door,  cursing  the  Qwiun^  prindpUs^  and  hiddinfc  the  com- 
mUke  qf  assembly  hekM  the  fruits  of  their  ohstinacv,  and  confess  that  their  pre- 
tended sanctity  would  not  save  the  province  teiihout  thettseqf  meanSf  at  the  same 
time  threatening,  that  if  theif  should  come  down  on  a  like  errand  agmn,  andfmd 
waQiing  done  for  their  protectum^  the  oonsefuenoes  should  he  fatoL  A  Dutch  mob 
is  a  terriUe  min^ ;  but  methods  are  takmg  to  pacify  them,  and  prevent  it." 

The  manner  m  which  this  serious  affiiir  is  spoken  of  by  honest  Johh 
Churchman,  in  his  life  and  travels,  deserves  to  oe  noticed,  as  well  for  its 
addition  to  the  stock  of  historical  fiu^ts,  as  showing  how  it  was  viewed  by  <me 
of  the  strictest  of  the  Friends'  party.  **  The  Indifuas,"  he  says,  «  having  burnt 
several  houses  on  the  firontiera  of  this  province,  also  at  Unadenhutten,  in 
Northampton  county,  and  murdered  and  scalped  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
two  or  three  of  the  dead  bodies  were  brought  U>  Philadelphia  in  a  wagon, 
with  an  intent,  as  was  supposed,  to  animate  the  people  to  unite  in  prepara- 
tions for  war,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Indians,  and  destroy  them.  They 
were  carried  alone  several  of  the  streets,  many  people  following,  cursing  the 
Indians,  also  the  Quakera  because  they  would  not  join  in  war  for  destruction 
of  the  Indians.  The  sight  of 'the  dead  bodies  and  the  outcry  of  the  people 
were  very  afilictiye  and  shocking  to  me :  standing  at  the  door  of  a  friemPa 
house,  as  they  passed  along,  my  mind  was  much  humbled,  and  turned  much 
inward,  when  i  was  made  secretly  to  cry,  tVhat  wUl  become  of  Pennsybfoniaf*' 
The  good  man  also  said  to  himself  that  the  sms  of  drunkenness,  pride,  pro- 
ftnenees,  and  other  wickedness,  had  not  only  polluted  the  bordera  where  the 
murdera  were  committed,  but  Philadelphia  likewise,  and  that  in  the  day  of 
_-^i     .__  ij^^  would  be  lequked  here  also. 
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Severe  reflcctioiis  were  indulged  in  relative  to  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
Quakers.  JSTaUumid  Grubb,  member  of  the  assembly,  and  a  prominent  char* 
acter  among  them,  was  sent  into  the  interior  to  learn  the  truth  respecting  the 
ravages  complained  of;  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  <<  those  killed  by  the 
Indians  were  only  some  Scotch-iriahy  who  could  well  enough  be  spared  p  and 
such,  it  was  furmer  reported,  was  **the  common  language  of  many  of  that 
sect"    But  these  charges  are  to  be  taken  widb  large  allowances. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

EMrly  western  history — Incidents  of  battles — Estill's  defeat — Simon  Gvrtif — Sieg4 
of  Bryant's  stadon — Daniel  Boone — Battle  of  the  Blue  Licks — Its  disastrous 
issue — Massacre  of  Major  Doughty' s  men — Harmer*s  Campaign — Col.  Hardin — 
His  first  defeat — JVorroto  escapes  of  individuals — Major  Wyllts — Second  drfeat 
— Majors  Fontaine  and  Wyllys  killed — Battle  near  Fori  Recovery — Chiefs  Under- 
wood AND  Sallad — McMahon's  defeat  and  death — GalUnt  action  of  Lieut, 
Drake — Capt.  Hartshonu  killed — Fate  of  the  chief  Sallad — Piohinoo. 

^  Of  all  men,  raving  Sylla  the  man-alayer, 
Who  pufoa  for  in  life  motit  luckv 
Of  liie  sroat  names,  which  in  our  iiieea  atare, 

The  OeneraJ  Boon,  backwoodsman  of  Kentueky, 
Wm  happiest  amou*  nortalt  anywhere; 

— — The  prosent  case  in  point'! 

Cite  is,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  up  to  ninety. 

Tin  true  he  shrank  from  men,  even  of  his  nationi 

Wbpn  thi>y  buill  up  into  his  darlinj;  trees, — 
II<*  niovrd  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a  station 

Wliere  there  were  fewer  houses  and  more  ease.*' — Braos, 

As  the  tide  of  emigration  roUed  westward,  fiuther  and  fiuther  was  carried 
firom  the  Atlantic  shores  the  van  billow,  which  broke  in  blood  as  it  rolled  on- 
Mrard,  and  which  will  not  cease  until  it  has  met  its  kindred  wave,  prog^ssing 
from  the  western  ocean,  and  both  shall  have  swept  down  and  buned  in  their 
course  those  forms  of  humanity,  in  whose  name  there  will  remain  a  charm 
ibrever;  and  which  will  strike  the  imagination  stronger  and  stronger,  as  the 
times  in  which  they  were  are  seen  through  the  dim  distance  of  ages.  We 
can  yet  view  upon  the  hills  of  the  west,  as  the  sun  sinks  beyond  them,  the 
figure  of  one  of  the  rucc,  with  his  bow  in  his  hand,  and  its  production  by  his 
side,  in  his  way  to  his  humble  wigwam  in  the  glen  to  which  its  smoke  above 
the  tope  of  the  lofty  trees  directs  him.  Is  there  a  landscape  in  nature  like 
this?  Who  that  has  even  read  of  the  Indian  can  efiace  it  fix>m  his  memoiy? 
But  it  is  our  ruling  maxim  not  to  indulge  in  descriptions  merely  to  delight 
the  imagination,  but  to  give  our  space  entirely  to  facts  which  should  be 
remembered,  leaving  poetry  to  those  writers  better  skilled  in  it. 

We  shall  here  proceed  to  the  detail  of  the  events  of  one  of  the  most  san- 
guinary battles,  considering  the  numbers  engaged,  ever  fought  in  the  west 

On  the  22  Afarch,  1782,  a  company  of  25  Wyandots  attacked  Estill's  station, 
in  Kentucky,  killed  one  man  and  took  a  negro  prisoner.  The  owner  of  the 
station,  Capt  James  Estill,*  a  bold  pioneer,  was  at  the  time  absent  engaged 
in  scouting  in  defence  of  his  neighbors,  and  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  attack  upon  his  own  house,  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  party  which  had 
made  it  Their  trail  led  across  Kentucky  River,  thence  towards  the  Ohio, 
which  Capt  £^till  followed  with  ardor ;  and  when  he  came  within  about  two 
miles  of  Litde  Mountain,  now  the  village  of  Mount  Sterling,  the  Indians  were 
discovered  on  the  riffht  bank  of  Hinkston's  branch  of  Licking  River,  Thev 
immediately  threw  themselves  into  a  position  of  defbnce,  and  Capt  Estill, 
whose  men  numbered  the  same  as  those  of  the  Indian  chie(  drew  up  his  in 

•  la  all  the  •dltions  of  Boono's  Narrmtive  it  is  Ashton,  but  it  it  an  error.  ▲  coiuty  per* 
petuatM  the  name  of  the  brave  Estill. 
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front  of  them  on  the  opposite  side.  All  noir  depended  on  the  greatest  exer- 
cise of  skill ;  for  neither  could  claim  to  be  better  marksmen  than  the  other; 
if  the  whites  were  good,  so  were  the  Wyandots.  They  waited  for  the  Keii- 
tuckians  to  begin  the  battle,  which  they  immediatelydid,  and  on  the  first  fire 
the  chief  of  the  Indians  was  severely  womided.  This  so  disconcerted  bis 
men  that  many  of  them  were  for  makmg  a  rapid  retreat;  but  his  voice  rallied 
them  to  their  posts,  and  the  strife  was  now  ur^d  with  the  utmost  determina- 
tion on  both  sides.  Each  was  confident  in  his  own  superiority  in  skill  over 
his  adversary,  and  for  some  time  but  few  fell,  ovnng  to  the  covered  positions 
both  parties  held. 

At  length  it  was  apparent  to  the  chiefs  that  it  would  require  a  long  time  to 
decide  the  contest  by  that  mode  of  action,  and  each  waited  imjMitiently  for  tlie 
other  to  make  some  advances  by  which  advantage  might  be  gained.  It  is  un- 
natural for  a  white  man  to  lie  by  a  deer's  path  all  day,  waitmg  for  it  to  pass, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  is  quite  as  uncertain  whether  it  will  come  in  the  cotoise 
of  another,  or,  perhaps,  not  till  the  end  of  ten  days.  It  may  be  as  unnatural 
for  the  Indian ;  but  ne  will  wait  day  in  and  day  out  without  half  the  uneasi- 
ness which  a  white  noian  feels.  Thus,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Little 
Mountain,  the  whites  would  not  wait  for  a  change  of  position  by  the  Lidians, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  make  one  themselvesw  Exj^rienced  tacticians  sel- 
dom divide  their  forces.  The  Indian  chief  kept  his  imbodied ;  but  the  Ken- 
tuckian  divided  his,  and  it  proved  his  ruin. 

Capt  Estill  despatched  Lieut  Miller,  with  six  men,  with  orders  to  cross  the 
river,  and  come  upon  the  backs  of  the  Indians,  while  he  would  occupy  them 
in  front  Accordmgly,  Miller  marched  out  on  this  design ;  and,  to  deceive 
the  Indians,  the  captam  extended  his  line  in  firont,  with  the  view  of  closing  in 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Indians  the  moment  Lieut  Miller  should  divert  them  in 
his  direction.  Unhappily  for  the  whites,  that  time  never  came ;  Miller  was 
easily  defeated ;  or,  as  some  *  say,  came  no  more  into  action.  Yet  Estill  was 
enabled  to  continue  the  fijrht  for  more  than  an  hour ;  meanwhile,  his  centre 
became  weak,  and  being  nuiously  charged  by  the  Indians,  his  men  broke  and 
dispersed.  Each  man  shifted  for  himself  as  well  as  he  could ;  Capt  Estill, 
and  his  second  lieutenant.  South,  both  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle ;  but 
they  fell  by  the  tomahawk  in  their  flight  Four  only  escaped  from  that  san- 
guinarv  strife,— excepting  those  under  Miller, — and  those  four  were  aD 
wounded. 

The  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  lost  half  thei^  number;  but  they 
imboldened  by  this  success,  and  other  depredations  followed. 

In  the  following  August,  that  noted  fiend  and  miscreant,  Simon  Girty, 
twice  a  savace  in  disposition,  came  down  upon  Kentucky  at  the  head  of 
above  500  Indians,  from  the  tribes  of  the  Wyandots,  Miamies,  Potto wattomiesy 
.  Shawanees,  and  Cherokeea  Their  object  was  the  destruction  of  BiTanfs 
station,  on  the  Elk  Horn,  which  fortunately  had  news  of  their  approach  in 
ikne  to  prepare  for  them.  Nevertheless,  Girty,  relying  on  his  nlunben,  de- 
termined to  reduce  it  A  spring  near  the  fort,  which  supplied  it  with  wafer, 
was  unprotected,  and  he  stationed  a  considerable  body  near  it,  in  conceai- 
meut,  to  cut  off  such  as  should  venture  to  it  during  the  siege.  Aiiother  partv 
was  ordered  to  post  themselves  in  full  view  in  front  of  the  garrison,  by  whicli 
feim  it  was  expected  the  main  strength  of  it  would  be  drawn  out ;  in  wliieh 
event  a  third  party  was  to  storm  a  certain  gate,  and,  if  possible,  fbrce  it,  and 
hereby  gain  possession. 

The  attack  commenced  in  fit>nt ;  but  Girty's  design  was  ftthemed  by  the 
shrewd  backwoodsmen.  They  at  once  saw  that  but  a  small  Pfotj  be^an  the 
onset,  and  rightl^r  judged  a  much  greater  one  lay  concealea  in  their  rear. 
They  now  determined  to  attempt  a  stratagem  on  Girty's  camp,  and  with  what 
success  we  shall  next  proceed  to  state.  Thirteen  youBff  men  were  sent  out 
to  attack  the  Indians  in  fit>nt,  while  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  (about  SO) 
were  pr^Mired  to  receive  the  party  in  the  rear.  Girty  was  completely  de- 
eeived  by  the  manoBuvre,  for  supporing  the  main  body  had  goitM  in  '^ 


*  Got.  MoaaitBAO,  in  his  admirable  address  in  Conunemoration  of  the  fk 
of  Kentucky. 
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of  the  small  ptftjr  in  fit>iit,  he  nnlied  up  with  great  flirjr  to  execute  OuB  part 
of  his  plan.  At  the  same  moment  the  garrison  opened  upon  him  a  most 
deadly  fire.  This  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  "the  whole  Indian  army" 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  the  13  brave  meb,  who  had  made 
the  sortie,  at  liberty  to  rejoin  their  friends.  But  the  siege  was  not  to  termi- 
nate here ;  the  fugitiTes  returned  in  a  short  time,  under  cover  of  logs  and 
fences,  and  ibr  several  hours  kept  up  a  continual  finog  upon  the  garrison. 

Meanwhile,  word  had  been  received  at  Lexington,  that  Bryant's  fort  was  in 
imminent  danger,  and  a  party  of  about  50  men,  horse  and  foot,  set  off  to  re- 
lieve it  The  besieging  Indians,  being  aware  of  their  march,  ambushed  the 
road  near  the  garrison,  and  were  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  cutting  off  the 
whole  party ;  but  such  was  the  dexteriw  of  that  company  of  meu,  that  they 
succeeded  in  dashins  through  the  whole  body  of  Indians,  with  the  loss  only 
of  six  of  their  number;  and  even  those  were  lost,  as  it  were,  by  accident 
The  company  approached  the  garrison  in  two  divisions  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  party  first  attacked  did  not  lose  a  man.  while  the  othen  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  fort,  tacked  and  marcned  fbr  the  relief  of  their  fiiends, 
and  thereby  came  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  had  now  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  turn  their  anns  upon  theno.  In  this  afiMr  Giny  was  knocked 
down  by  the  force  of  a  ball  which  lodged  in  his  shot-pouch,  vnthout  doing 
him  any  injury. 

Girty,  bemg  now  well  aware  that  a  fUrther  waste  of  time  and  ammunitioD 
would  be  of  no  avail,  resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  try  the  eSod  of  a  gascon- 
ade. Accordingly,  crawling  up  as  near  the  fort  as  he  could  find  a  covert, 
he  hailed  those  within,  ana  demanded  a  surrendier ;  said  diey  now  had  an 
opportnnity  to  save  their  lives ;  but  if  they  held  out  lonrer,  he  could  not  be 
accountable  for  their  safety.  And,  besideSi^he  said,  he  hourly  expected  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  thousand  more  bidians,  who,  when  arrived,  would 
make  deplorable  havoc  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child ;  ^t  now  was  their 
only  chance  of  escaping  that  scene  of  blood.  And,  after  extolling  their  bra- 
very and  courage,  he  closed  with  the  announcement  of  the  name  of  Simon 
GiRTT,  and  that  what  had  been  promised  was  vpon  hu  honor;  and  demanded 
whether  the  garrison  knew  him. 

A  young  man,  named  Reynolds,  was  appointed  to  reply  to  him^  which  he 
did  in  a  style  of  taunt  which  wiU  long  be  remembered  in  Kentucky  story. 
<*  Know  you  ?  "  said  Reynolds ;  **  Ay,  that  we  do.  I  have  a  good-for-nothing 
dog  named  Simon  Qirty.  Bttdb  up  your  reenforcements  and  artillery,  and  be 
d-d  to  you ;  we  will  not  fiffht  you  with  guns,  but  have  prepared  switches 
with  which  to  drive  you  out  of  the  fort  if  you  should  ffet  in ;"  with  much  more 
in  like  kind.  If  Girty  was  not  satisfied  before,  he  became  so  now ;  and,  on 
the  following  morning,  the  whole  army  marched  offtowards  their  own  coun- 
try. Thus  ended  the  celebrated  siege  of  Bryant^  station,  August  17th,  after 
about  36  hours'  duration. 

The  country  had  become  alarmed  over  a  wide  extent,  and,  on  the  next  dtff 
afler  the  termination  of  tfie  siege,  a  large  number  of  men  had  assembled  oa 
the  ground,  eager  to  pursue  the  Inc^ans.  Among  them  were  several  ofllcers 
of  known  valor,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Col.  John  Tone  of  Lexington,  Lieut 
CoL  Taioe  of  Harrodsburgh,  Lieut  CoL  Boone  of  Boonesborouffh,  and  Maj& 
Hablan,  McGart,  and  Levi  Todd.  Col.  Logan  had  been  notnied,  and  wa» 
believed  to  be  on  his  march  to  join  them ;  but  such  was  the  ardor  of  the  men 
now  assembled,  though  no  more  than  182;  to  have  a  ficht  with  those  Indians, 
whom  they  believed  600  strong,  that  they  would  not  be  restrained,  and  they 
marched  on  the  evening  of  the  same  dav,  on  their  traiL    Tins  irrational  im- 

Cosity,  it  should  be  remembered,  did  not  extend  to  such  men  as  Daniel 
[le,*  who  coolly  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  pursue 
untQ  a  reenfbrcement  should  arrive ;  but  this  sage  counsel  was  scouted  by 
some,  whfle  others  attributed  it  to  cowardice.    I&e  Little  Turtle^  before  w 

•  Tlie  wrfler  of  fba  life  of  <<Bood/'  m  the  <<  American  Portrait  Galleiy."  has  not  noticed 
the  distinjpiiahed  part  he  acted  in  the  balUe  of  the  blue  Licin.  This  hntly-celebniled  nM« 
died  ia  die  house  of  Ut  son,  Htj.  N.  Boone,  of  MoBtgomeiy  county,  26  Septenib*,  t8C0,  in 
his  86ch  year. 
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battle  of  Miami,  Boone  bore  the  insult  in  silence,  but  did  bis  duty  in  the  hat- 
tie  which  ensued. 

As  this  devoted  band  marched  along,  it  was  apparent  to  every  man  of  ex- 
perience which  composed  it,  that  the  enemy  expected  pursuit,  for  they  had, 
m  many  ways,  left  traces  of  their  march,  which  an  enemy  not  courtinc  pur- 
suit would  never  have  made.  Boone,  and  others  of  his  mind,  who  had  doubt- 
ed the  propriety  of  the  proceeding,  hoped  that  the  impetuous  party  would 
come  to  their  reason  as  they  approached  the  scene  of  danger,  which  doubtless 
would  have  been  the  case,  but  for  the  mad  act  of  one  man,  and  that  was  a 
Maj.  McGary. 

After  a  march  of  about  40  miles,  they  came  to  Licking  River,  at  the  since 
well-known  point  called  the  Blue  LUks;  and  as  the  hill  opened  to  their  view 
on  the  opposite  side,  a  few  Indians  were  discovered  slowly  ascending  it,  and 
leisurelv  disappeared  on  the  other  side.  Here  a  council  of  war  was  called, 
and  CoL  Todd,  the  commander-in-chief,  called  on  CoL  Boone  for  his  advice. 
It  was  given  with  candor,  and  caution  was  strongly  recommended,  as  it  had 
been  before  leavinc  Bjyant's,  on  the  preceding  day.  This  course  of  the  com- 
mander ought  to  nave  silenced  all  clamors,  especially  as  none  could  but  ac^ 
knowledge  the  wisdom  of  Col.  Boone.  He  well  understood  the  nature  of  the 
adjacent  country ;  he  had  made  salt  at  the  lick ;  hunted  in  its  vicinity;  and  it 
was  there  he  reU  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  in  1778,  and  suftered  a  long 
captivity.  These  considerations  availed  little.  Spies  were  sent  out ;  but  thev 
returned  without  making  any  discovery.  Boone  described  a  ravine,  in  which 
he  did  not  doubt  the  In&ns  lay  concealed,  and  proposed  two  measures ;  one 
of  which  he  thought  should  he  adopted.  The  first  was  to  wait  for  a  reen- 
forcement ;  but  if  they  would  not  consent  to  that,  he  advised  that  a  part  of 
their  force  should  be  detached  up  the  river,  to  cross  it  and  surprise  the  In- 
dians ;  while  the  remainder  should  make  a  feint  in  firont  of  their  position. 
Here  all  deliberations  were  suspended  by  the  war-whoop,  not  fi^m  the  In- 
dians, but  McGarv,  who,  spurring  his  horse  into  the  river,  in  defiance  of  all 
subordination,  called  out  for  aU  that  were  not  cowards  to  foUow  Mm — he  would 
ihow  Ihem  the  IndianB,  The  miserable  ^  example  was  contagious  among  the 
fiery  spirits ;"  and  though  a  part  remained  witn  Todd  and  Boone  for  a  short 
time,  all  were  soon  over  the  river,  and,  says  Boone,*  ''we  discovered  the 
enemy  lying  in  wait  for  us.  On  this  discovery,  we  formed  our  columns  into 
one  single  Bne,  and  marehed  up  in  their  front  within  about  40  yards,  before 
there  was  a  gun  fired.  CoL  Trigg  commanded  on  the  right,  myself  on 
the  left,  Maj.  McGary  in  the  centre,  and  Maj.  Harlan  the  a^ance  party  in 
fixint  From  the  manner  in  which  we  had  rormed,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  bring 
on  the  attack.  This  was  done  with  a  very  heavy  fire  on  both  sides,  and  ex- 
tended back  of  the  line  to  Col.  Trigg,  where  the  enemy  was  so  strong  that 
they  rushed  up  and  broke  the.  right  wing  at  the  first  fire.  Thus  the  enemy 
got  into, our  rear,  and  we  were  compeUed  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  77  of  our 
men,t  and  12  wounded."  Such  is  ^e  summary  account  of  that  sanguinary 
battle  by  CoL  Boone  himself  a  most  conspicuous  actor  in  it. 

The  right  wing  was  dreadfully  cut  to  pieces.  CoL  Trigg  was  killed,  vrith 
most  of  his  men,  while  Boone  sustainea  himself  manfufiy  in  his  position. 
Maj.  Harlan,  whom  no  danger  could  daunt,  maintained  his  ground  until  but 
three  of  his  men  were  left,  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  tomahawk 
was  now  resorted  to  by  the  savages,  and  the  remainder  of  the  little  army  gave 
way,  one  wing  after  another,  ana  a  dismal  rout  ensued.  Some  regained  meir 
horses,  while  othere  fled  on  fooL  They  were  a  mile  from  the  lick  where  they 
had  crossed  the  river ;  and  when  they  arrived  there,  the  Indians  in  great  num- 
bere  were  upon  them.  No  pen  can  describe  the  scene  now  begun.  CoL 
Todd  was  here  numbered  with  the  slaiiL  Boone  very  narrowly  escaped, 
conveying  away  his  son  bv  a  secret  path,  who,  to  his  lasting  sorrow,  he  soon 
found  was  mortally  wounded,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  mm  in  the  way. 

m  ■ 

oia,  daled  oo  ihe  30  August  foQowing  the  battle,  ap- 


*  In  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Viigi 
pended  to  Gov.  Bforehead's  diacourse. 


t  The  Indians  were  said  to  have  lost  the  same  number ;  but  it  is  impfobsble.    Tliey 
at  the  stake  several  of  the  whites  who  fell  alive  into  their  hands. 
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Tlie  flying  party  met  Ck>].  Logan  with  the  expected  reenforcement,  before 
they  arrived  at  Bryant's  station.  That  veteran  officer  shed  tears  when  he 
heard  of  the  blind  ute  of  so  many  valuable  men.  With  Col  Boone,  and  such 
others  as  would  join  him,  he  marched  for  the  battle-ground  of  the  19th,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  2l8t ;  firom  whence,  afler  burring  the  dead,  he  returned 
to  the  settlements.  *'  The  news  of  this  grievous  disaster  went  like  a  dagger 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Kentucky.^  But  its  strength  was  to  be  exerted 
under  more  favorable  auspices  in  future.  Gen.  Clark  destroyed  die  Indian 
town  of  Chillicothe,  and  several  other  villages  on  the  Miami,  immediately 
after,  which  terminated  the  war  in  Kentucky.  In  this  expedition,  too,  Boone 
was  conspicuous.  ^ 

Passing  over  minor  events  of  border  warfare,  we  come  next  to  the  detail 
of  Harmer's  campaign,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  incidents  in  western 
history.  With  the  war  of  the  revolution  that  with  the  Indians  dosed,  only 
to  be  revived  according  to  circumstances  on  their  part,  or  when  it  suited  their 
convenience.  Various  acts  of  hostility  were  kept  up,  growing  out  of  what 
the  Indians  with  truth  were  made  to  believe  were  infringements  upon  their 
rights  and  privileges.  That  both  parties  had  cause  of  complaint  will  not  be 
denied ;  but  that  both  had  an  eaual  chance  for  redress,  is  a  question  no  one 
will  seriously  propound.  The  Indians  were  by  no  means  on  equal  footing  in 
this  respect ;  and  hence  the  cause  of  their  frequently  attempting  redress  by 
retaliation.  In  fact,  few  of  them  knew  any  other  remedy.  The  complaints 
firom  the  western  frpntiers  had  become  so  loud  in  1790,  that  congress  re- 
quested the  secretary  of  war,  Gen.  Knox,  to  collect  what  information  he 
could,  relative  to  depredations  by  the  Indians  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region.  An  able  report  was  the  result  of  the  investigation,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  within  two  years  past,  upwards  of  1,500  persons  had  been  killed 
or  carried  into  captivity,  and  a  great  amount  of  property  destroyed.  Among 
other  mischiefs,  was  an  attack  upon  a  company  of  government  soldiers,  under 
the  following  circumstances : — 

In  the  month  of  April,  1790,  Maj.  John  Doughty  and  Ensign  Sedam  went, 
with  15  men,  in  boats,  upon  some  public  business  to  the  friendly  Chikasawa 
Having  performed  their  mission,  and,  as  they  were  ascending  the  Tennessee 
River,  40  Indians  approached  them  in  canoes,  under  a  white  flag.  They  were 
admitted  on  board ;  and  nothing  but  a  friendly  disposition  being  manifested, 
presents  were  distributed  to  them,  and  they  lefl  in  seeming  go^  faith ;  but 
DO  sooner  had  they  put  off  from  their  friends,  than  they  poured  in  upon  them 
a  destructive  fire.  The  Americans  were  almost  entirely  unpreparea  for  such 
a  salutation ;  but  they  returned  it  as  soon  as  their  circumstances  would  al- 
low, and  the  fight  continued  for  some  time ;  and,  not\vithstanding  the  great 
inequality  of  numbers,  finally  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  Indians,  though 
not  until  they  had  killed  all  but  four  of  the  company.  Such  are  the  incidents 
of  the  massacre  of  Maj.  Dou^hty's  men.  This,  with  other  events  of  a  less 
atrocious  character,  caused  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Josiah  Harmer,  then 
commanding  at  Fort  Washington,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  force,  to  be 
led  against  the  Indians  on  the  Miami ;  an  account  of  which,  in  the  next  place, 
we  shall  proceed  to  give  in  detail 

Gren.  Harmer  was  considered  an  able  tactician,  and  was  an  officer  of  the 
late  revolutionary  army ;  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  breaking  up  the  haunts  of  the  Indians,  and  subduing  them,  if  they 
attempted  to  meet  tiim  in  a  general  battle.  He  had  320  regular  troops  put 
under  him,  with  orders  to  calf  upon  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  for  quotas 
of  militia  to  increase  his  force  to  1,500  men.  About  the  close  of  September, 
the  requisite  number  of  men  having  arrived,  the  army  marched  from  Fort 
Washington  for  the  Indian  country.  CoL  Hardin  was  detached,  with  600 
men,  with  orders  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  main  body;  and,  afler  a 
march  of  17  days,  he  arrived  at  the  Great  Miami  village,  October  161  He 
found  it  deserted  and  in  flames.  It  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St  Joseph's  and  St  Mary's  Rivers — a  site  now  included  in  Allen  county, 
Indiana.  About  5  acres  were  enclosed  by  pickets,  within  which  the  army 
encamped.  In  the  burning  buildings,  great  quantities  of  grain  were  discov- 
ered ;  and,  on  further  search,  abundance  more  was  found  in  holes  in  the 
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ground.  At  the  same  time,  a  detachment  of  300  men,  under  CoL  Trailer 
and  Mtg.  Rhea,  marched  out  up<in  diBcovery.  They  found  5  viUa^^ea,  all 
burnt,  and  saw  about  30  Indians.  Thinking  these  a  decoj,  they  did  not  at- 
tack them.  The  next  day,  which  was  the  17  October,  Maj.  Fontaine,  aid-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Harmer,  with  a  party  of  200  foot  and  about  50  horsemen,  furo- 
ceeded  to  find  Indians.  Numerous  signs  were  discovered ;  and,  at  some  6 
or  7  miles  from  camp,  he  fell  in  with  a  party,  and  was  defeated  with  a  loes 
of  70  men.  Others  state  that  there  were  but  170  men  in  all,  30  of  whom 
were  regulars  under  Lieut  Armstrong  and  Ensign  Hartshorn ;  that  23  of  the 
ktter  were  killed  or  taken,  and  seven  escaped  by  flight  Lieut  Armstrong 
saved  himself  by  plunging  into  a  slough,  and  remaining  most  of  the  night  up 
to  his  neck  in  mud  and  wafer.  Ensign  Hartshorn  mi^e  an  equally  narrow- 
escape.  In  his  flight  .he  stumbled  over  a  log,  which,  as  he  fell,  he  observed 
contained  a  cavity  of  sufficient  magnimde  to  admit  his  body.  He  crawled 
into  it,  and  eventually  escaped  unomerved.  While  he  lay  in  the  hollow  tree^ 
he  witnessed  from  a  knot-hole  the  burning  and  dreadful  torture  of  aevend  of  his 
comrades  on  the  same  sround  where  they  bad  been  defeated.  Elnsicn  Harts- 
horn is  believed  to  be  me  same  who  fell  afterwards  in  the  battle  at  Fort  Re- 
covery. 

Never  did  Indians  gain  a  more  complete  victory,  and  never  was  a  plan 
better  laid  to  insure  it  They  drew  the  army  after  diem  by  their  trail ;  then, 
dividin^^  themselves  into  two  parties,  marched  back,  on  each  side  of  it,  to  a 
heath  or  plain,  and  there  lay  concealed  in  the  bushes,  while  their  pursuers 
came  directly  into  the  snare.  **  The  militia,"  Gen.  Harmer  said,  **  shamefullv 
and  cowardly  threw  away  their  arms  and  ran,  without  scarcely  firing  a  gun  ;^ 
and  thus  the  regulars  were  left  to  fight  the  whole  force  of  the  Indians,  which 
could  not  have  been  less  than  a  thousand  warriors ;  and  it  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise how  even  seven  of  the  whites  should  have  escaped. 

This  defeat  was  on  the  17  October ;  and  the  next  day  Harmer  arrived  with 
the  main  body  at  the  Great  Miami  village,  having  lost  several  of  his  scouting 
parties  on  his  march.  Among  these  was  Sergeant  Johonnet,  who  published 
a  narrative  of  his  captivity,  afler  his  escape,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
inff  of  the  kind. 

We  are  at  great  loss  to  account  for  the  movements  the  general  next  made. 
Why  he  began  a  retreat  without  any  further  operations,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
Perhaps  he  had  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  any  further  efibrts  would  be 
useless,  and,  without  holding  a  council  of  his  officers,  had  determined  to  re- 
turn home.  If  such  was  his  resolution,  and  had  he  kept  it,  he  would  have 
saved  many  valuable  lives,  if  he  had  lost  his  reputation ;  yet,  as  the  case 
turned,  he  not  only  lost  his  reputation,  but  what  was  of  far  greater  moment 
to  the  country,  many  valuable  lives  with  it 

Whether  conscious  that  he  was  grossly  reprehensible  for  what  he  bad 
done,  or  not,  we  can  only  infer  the  fiict  from  the  circumstances ;  for  he  nves 
us  no  journal  of  his  marches  from  place  to  place,  and  we  next  find  him  uiout 
8  miles  on  his  way  home,  on  the  evening  of  21  October.  Here  he  made  a 
stand,  and  again  detached  Col.  Hardin,  with  about  400  men,  of  whom  00  onlv 
were  regulars,  with  orders  to  return  to  the  Great  Miami  village,  which,  it 
seemed,  the  general  had  already  been  informed,  was  in  possession  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  bring  on  an  engagement  with  them.  Under  CoL  Harden 
went,  at  this  time,  ^£j.  Wyllys  of  Connecticut,  Maj.  Fontaine,  Maj.  McMul- 
len,  and  CoL  HalL  They  marched  in  the  course  of  the  same  night,  and 
about  day,  on  the  22d,  came  to  the  village  in  four  divisions,  to  each  of  which 
was  assigned  a  diftereut  point  of  attack.  They  did  not  find  the  Indians  un- 
prepared ;  but  were  met  by  them  with  a  bravery  and  valor  not  to  be  over- 
come. By  one  account  it  is  said  the  fight  lasted  three  hours ;  that,  durmg  it, 
Mai.  McMullen  drove  a  party  of  the  Indians  into  the  Miami  Maj.  WyU^ 
with  about  60  men,  was  cut  off  by  a  band  of  warriors,  who  came  upon  him 
m  the  rear,  under  cover  of  a  field  of  thick  hazels.  Maj.  Fontaine,  having 
ordered  his  men  to  retreat,  himself^  ^in  a  frenzy  of  coura^"  rode  directly 
back  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  *<cuttinff  and  slasiung,**  till  he  was 
wounded,  and  carried  off  by  two  of  his  men ;  but  he  was  overtaken,  killed, 
and  scalped.  Maj.  Wyllys  was  left  mortally  wounded.  He  requested  to  be 
helped  upon  his  horse,  ^'that  he  might  give  them  another  charge  ^  but,  in  the 
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huiry  of  the  retreat,  it  could  not  be  done;"  and  Lieut  Frothingham,  of  bis 
command,  was  left  among  the  slain* 
A  retreat  was  made  in  tolerable  order ;  and  because  the  whites  were  not 

{>urBued,  Harmer  pretended  to  claim  a  victory!    But  Indians  will  never 
eave  plunder  to  pursue  a  flying  foe,  who  has  left  all  behind  him. 

There  fell  in  this  miserably  conducted  expedition,  214  men,  of  whom  183 
were  killed  in  battle,  and  31  wounded;  several  of  these  died  of  their  wounds. 
The  proportion  of  officers  was  very  great;  besides  those  already  named,  there 
were  lost,  Capts.  Tharp,  Scott,  and  McMutrey;  Lieuts.  Sanders,  Worley, 
Clark,  and  Rogers;  Ensigns  Sweet,  Bridges,  Arnold,  Higgins,  and  Threl- 
keld. 

On  reviewinff  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Harmer  in  this  affiiir,  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  either  crazy,  or  utterly  devoid  of  judgment  It  must  have  been 
apparent  to  every  subaltern  of  his  command,  thai  the  first  battle  with  the 
Inoians  had  not  only  increased  their  boldness,  but  their  numbers  also.  Then, 
at  the  very  time,  the  troops  are  marched  off  the  ground,  leaving  them  in  fUll 
triumph ;  and  when  at  a  safe  distance  from  danger,  a  fifth  part  is  sent  back 
into  the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  With  these  gkring  fiicts  m  full  view,  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  on  what  ground  a  court  manial  could  honorably  ejf 
onerate  Gen.  Harmer  of  all  blame ;  nor  is  it  any  easier  to  discover  how  ha 
could  have  been  acquitted  of  unofficerlike  conduct  with  honor. 

In  the  battles  with  the  Indians  during  this  expedition,  many  of  them  fcAight 
on  horseback,  having  their  horses  equipped  with  a  bunch  of  bells  hangmg 
down  the  left  side  of  their  heads,  and  two  narrow  strips  of  red  and  wnite 
cloth  as  a  sort  of  pendants.  The  Indians  themselves  were  painted  red  and 
black,  in  a  manner  ^  to  represent  infernal  spirits."  Their  most  hideous  and 
terrific  appearance,  addea  to  the  noise  of  the  bells  and  the  flapping  of  the 
pendent  strips  of  cloth,  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  the  horses  of  the 
militia,  that  thev  shrunk  back  in  dismay,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty they  could  be  brought  to  the  charge. 

Tiie  accounts  of  Hanner's  campaign  are  of  the  most  conffictin|r  character, 
no  two  agreeing  in  its  important  detaila  His  official  account  of  it  is  one  of 
the  most  meagre  documents  of  the  kind  to  be  found  any  where.  The  most 
we  can  learn  firom  it  is,  that  he  had  been  somewhere  to  fight  Indians,  and 
had  got  back  again  to  Fort  Washington,  and  had  lost  183  men.  But  where, 
or  when,  or  how  it  was  done,  he  has  left  us  to  conjecture.  Judge  Marshall 
has  unaccountably  placed  it  under  1791,  and  Shallus,  who  is  generally  to  be 
relied  on,  places  his  march  from  Fort  Washington,  and  all  his  battles  (which, 
by  the  way,  he  never  fought  any)  under  the  date  of  30  September. 

I  am  aware  that  this  account  of  Hanner's  campaign  difiers  considerably 
from  those  before  printed,  but  the  main  facts  were  long  since  obtained  ^m 
persons  engaged  in  it,  and  may  be  received  as  substantudly  correct 

The  next  pronunent  event  in  western  histoiy  occurred  during  the  cam- 
paign of  Gen.  Wayne,  and  has  been  referred  to  as  the  action  near  Fort 

feECOVKRT. 

Fort  Recovery  was  so  named  because  it  was  built  on  the  ground  where 
Gren.  St  Clair  had  been  defeated ;  and  hence  that  ground  was  recovered  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  savages.  This  fort  became  immediatelv  very  noted  in 
history,  from  a  bloody  mitde  fought  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1794 

Fort  Recovery  was  one  of  those  advanced  posts  upon  which  Gen.  Wavne 
depended,  in  the  event  of  his  being  obliged  to  retreat  out  of  the  Ihdian 
country,  upon  any  unforeseen  disaster.  It  was  on  a  small  branch  of  the 
Wabash,  (mistaken  by  Gen.  St  Clair  for  the  St  Mary's,)  dbout  23  miles  from 
Greenville,  and  about  80  or  90  from  Fort  Washington,  (Cincinnati,)  and  is 
upon  the  southern  border  of  Mercer  county,  Ohio^  not  3  miles  trom  the  line 
dividingOhio  from  Indiana.  It  had  been  built  in  the  winter  of  1793,  and  in 
June,  1794,  the  general  ordered  a  quantity  of  provisions  to  be  deposited  there, 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  supplies.  It  was  not  until  the  29th  of  this  month 
that  a  convoy  was  read^  to  proceed  thither  from  Fort  Greenville. 

Meanwhile  two  distinguished  Indian  chiefs,  with  a  few  fbllowen,  had 
marched  fiw  Fort  Recovery,  to  learn  what  they  could,  in  the  way,  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  enemy.    These  two  cfaieifa  were  named  Capt.  UndskwooDi 
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and  Capt.  Bobb  Sallad  ;  the  former  a  Chikaaaw,  and  the  latter  a  Choctaw 
They  performed  their  service  fidthfully,  and  arrived  at  Recovery  the  SBine 
evening  that  the  convoy  did,  but  whether  before  or  aAer,  is  not  mentioned ; 
yet  the  value  of  their  service  upon  this  occasion  was  lost  from  want  of  a 
proper  arrangement ;  for  on  hailmg  the  fort,  they  were  taken  for  the  enemy, 
and  speaking  a  different  lan^age  from  the  western  Indians,  could  make  do 
communication  to  those  vnthm,  and  hence  were  obliged  to  retire  with  morti* 
fication.  They  were  prepared  to  communicate  the  important  intelligence, 
that  ''a  large  army**  of  Indians  was  hoverinff  about  the  fort,  and  were  to  be 
expected  immediately  to  attack  it  It  was  discovered  af^rwards,  that  the 
Indians  had  learned  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  and  determined  on  carry- 
ing it  by  storm,  thus  proving  the  value  of  the  information  which  was  lost ; 
the  important  post,  Recovery,  being  then  defended  by  but  about  100  men, 
under  Capt  Gibson.  Of  these,  90  were  infantry,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Lieut  Drake,  who,  in  the  battle  which  followed,  acted  a  most  con- 
spicuous part 

The  convoy  consisted  of  900  pack-horses,  80  riflemen  under  Capt  Harts- 
horn, and  50  dragoons  under  Capt  Taylor;  the  whole  under  Major  J.  McMa- 
SON.  They  arrived  the  same  evening  at  their  place  of  destination,  without 
accident  On  the  mominff  of  the  last  day  of  June,  aa  the  convoy  was  about 
to  resume  its  return  march,  it  was  fiercely  attacked  by  a  numerous  body  of 
Indians,  3,000  or  upwards,  as  vras  afterwards  ascertained.  Previous  to  march- 
ing, the  pack-horsemen  had  spread  themselves  along  their  road,  and  werp 
grazing  tneir  horses,  and  some  were  nearly  a  mile  from  the  fort  when  the 
onset  begun.  On  hearing  the  furing.  Major  McMahon,  supposing  the  Indians 
but  few,  took  only  the  50  drajgoons,  and  pushed  forward  to  the  point  of  attack. 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  line  of  pack-horses,  he  found  himself  almost  en- 
compassed by  Indians,  who,  showing  themselves  of  a  sudden,  seemed  to 
cover  the  ground  for  a  great  distance.  With  their  deafening  yells  they  poured 
an  incessant  fire  upon  the  devoted  band  with  deadly  effect  Among  the  first 
killed  was  the  commander,  who  was  shot  dead  from  his  horse.  Capt  Taylor, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  came  immediately  to  the  rescue,  but  finding 
himself  surrounded  by  the  ffreat  numbers  of  the  enemy,  endeavored  to  cut 
hie  retreat  through  them,  and  was  likewise  slain,  as  was  also  Comet  Terry. 
Capt  Hartshorn,  who  commanded  the  riflemen,  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  knee,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  carried  some  distance  by  his  men,  he 
was  finally  overtaken  and  kiDed.  They  gained  an  eminence  and  continued 
the  fiffht 

In  the  meantime  the  remnant  of  dragoons  and  other  fu^tives  had  gained 
the  cleared  ground  adjacent  to  the  fort,  and  were  contendmg  at  most  feartiil 
odd0  with  their  victorious  enemy.  Seeing  their  desperate  situation,  Capt 
Gibson  permitted  Lieut  Drake,  at  his  own  request,  to  make  a  sally  from  the 
fort  in  aid  of  his  companions.  **  He  accordingly  sallied  out,  at  the  head  of 
his  own  men  and  a  portion  of  the  riflemen,  skilfully  interposed  his  detach- 
ment between  the  retreating  troops  and  the  enemy,  opened  upon  them  a  hot 
fire,  arrested  their  advance,  and  thus  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  wounded  to 
effect  their  escape,  and  to  the  broken  and  retreatine  companies  to  relbrm  and 
again  to  face  the  enemy.  Throughout  the  whole  afiair,  Drake^s  activity,  skill, 
and  extraordinary  self-possession,  were  most  conspicuous.  The  enemy  ob- 
served it  as  well  as  his  friends.  The  numerous  shots  directed  at  him,  how- 
ever, were  turned  aside  by  providential  interference,  until  he  had  accom- 
plished all  that  he  had  been  sent  to  perform.  He  then  received  a  ball  throu^ 
nis  body  and  fell ;  a  faithful  corporal  came  to  his  assistimce,  and  with  hie  aid 
he  reached  the  fort ;  and  those  two  were  the  last  of  tlie  retreating  party  that 
entered  it — Drake  making  it  a  point  of  honor  that  it  should  be  eo.*^* 

Lieut  Drake  was  not  mortally,  though  very  severely  wounded,  but  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  He  returned  home  to  Connecticut  in  the  summer  of  1796,  on 
a  furlough,  and  died  there  shortly  d^er,  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  yellow 

*  From  a  communication  of  our  present  worthy  chief  magistnte,  Gen.  Harrisoi>,  bj 
which  he  illustrated  io  the  most  happy  manner,  tnat  it  was  no  proof  of  cowardice  for  aa 
officer  to  decline  fifi^hting  a  due)  j  Drake  having  before  refused  to  accept  a  chaUenge  from, 
aoiwtihstanding  be  Bad  JMsen  grossly  insulted  by,  another  officer. 
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fever,  it  is  said,  which  he  had  contracted  in  passing  through  Philadelphia,  in 
his  way.  The  brave  Capt  Hartshorn,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  wounded, 
and  could  not  traveL  He  requested  bis  men  to  leave  him  and  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  inunediately  a  British  officer  (the  notorious  Capt  AFKee) 
came  to  him,  and  told  him  to  surrender  and  he  should  be  well  treated  But 
he  had  determined  never  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  at 
the  same  moment  aimed  a  blow  at  IMTKee  with  his  rifle,  which  knocked  him 
off  his  horse ;  and  before  he  recovered,  his  negro  servant  and  an  Indian  were 
upon  Capt  Hartshorn,  and  had  despatched  him.  Lieut  Marks,  of  Capt  Harts- 
horn's company,  was  surrounded  and  alone.  He  fought,  and  kept  off  the 
Indians  with  his  spontoon  until  it  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  then  jumping 
over  the  heads  of  some,  and  knocking  down  with  nis  fist  one  that  had  taken 
bim  prisoner,  escaped. 

In  this  protracted  and  desperate  fight,  25  of  the  Americans  were  killed  and 
40  wounded,  and  all  the  pack-horses  lost;  on  many  of  which  the  Indians  con- 
veyed awav  their  dead  and  wounded ;  but  their  actual  loss  was  never  known. 
Several  other  American  officers  deserve  especial  notice ;  as  Ensign  Dodd  of 
Lieut  Drake's  conunand,  and  Lieut  Michael  of  Capt  Hartshorn's.  Michael 
bad  been  detached  with  a  chosen  party,  all  of  whom  were  killed  but  three ; 
himself  escaping  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  Lieut  Marks.  The  Indians 
closely  besieged  the  fort  all  that  dav  and  night,  and  the  next  day  till  about 
noon,  when  they  drew  off  •  The  Inaians  displayed  great  braveiy,  often  ad- 
vancing in  solid  column  within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fort* 

The  well-known  chiefs.  Little  Turtle  and  Blue  Jacket,  were  among 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Indians  in  this  battle.  Of  Capt  Underwood,  we 
have  no  further  account ;  but  the  sequel  of  the  life  of  his  companion  is  soon 
told  He  had  about  this  time  been  sent  upon  an  excursion,  and  meeting  with 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  defeated  them ;  pursued  one  into  the  midst  of  a  larg^e 
encampment,  where  he  despatched  him ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  lost  his 
own  life. 

There  were,  in  Gen.  Wayne's  army,  20  warriors  out  of  the  tribe  of  Chok- 
tawB.  PioMiNoo,  who  had  been  with  St  Clair,  was  also  of  the  number.  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  same,  afterwards  called  Gen.  Colburt,  in  which 
suffpestion,  if  we  are  correct,  he  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  gentleman  bpr  an 
Indian  woman,  whose  father  was  killed  in  an  affair  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  in  178L  His  services  under  Gen.  St  Clair  have  been  touched  upon ; 
and  for  those  under  Gen.  Washington,  he  received  a  sword,  and  a  commission 
of  major ;  and  Gen.  Jackson  gave  him  a  sword  also,  and  a  colonel's  conmiis- 
sion.  Having  been  always,  in  the  interest  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  he  supported  the  emigration  principle ;  and  that  bis  example  might 
have  weight,  ne  went  himself  to  ArKansas,  in  1836,  with  the  Ridge  party. 
But  his  years  there  were  few,  as  doubtless  they  must  have  been  in  the  land 
of  his  nativity,  for  in  1839  he  had  attained  his  95th  year,  which  ended  his 
earthly  career.    He  died  there  in  November  of  that  year. 

PioMizfeo  was  a  true  Indian.  His  men  having  taken  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  engaged  in  St  Clair's  defeat,  he  ordered  him  to  immediate  execution ; 
and  that  no  warrior  should  be  disgraced  by  the  act,  an  old  man  was  ap- 
pointed to  shoot  him.    He  had  joined  Gen.  St  Clair's  army  with  21  men. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

KVBZfTS  or  the  iXDiAif  WAR  OF  1763  AND  1764,  oil  the  omo. 

Siege  of  Fort  PiU-^Uy  defended  by  Cant.  Ecvyxk—CoI  Henry  Bouquet  ordered  to 
mmreh  to  ite  refief—^Oreme  danger  of  the  undertaking^Throwe  succor  into  Port 

'  -      -  n 

*  1  have  been  thus  circuiMUunttal  in  detailing  this  important  event  in  our  Indian  wars,  be- 
caoie  it  has  not  been  done  by  any  writer ;  several  have,  however,  noticed  it,  but  their  ao- 
eountf  are  very  incomplete.  My  chief  authorities  are,  "A  Letter  dated  at  Fort  OreenoUie,four 
daui  afUr  the  battUf**  Tfte  Western  Review,  and  IVither^s  Chronicles. 

68» 
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LigmueTf  a*  does  Ctml.  Oorrt— Fott  Bedford  huitgedr—BA'm,T  or  Bvwr  Rui 
— «tf  second  hatUe — End  of  the  campaign — Jin  army  raised  for  another — Col,  Bou- 
quet commands  it — Col.  Bradstreet  to  cooperate  by  the  lakes — Indians  eompUtety 
subdued  and  sue  for  peace — Surrender  206  captives. 

Westward  the  wavca  of  population  roll, 

Liko  the  wild  pyramid  of  awful  Aano, 
Sweepini  the  broad  prairie  without  control, 

Urged  by  flerce  tempoati  which  no  might  ean  tame. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  detail  diose  events  of  PoDtiak's  war  not 
before  particularly  considered.  We  have  seen  the  termination  of  the  siege  of 
Detroit,  and  we  will  now  return  into  the  distant  south,  to  another  besM^ed 
fort,  upon  the  Ohio,  named  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  great  statesman,  Wiluam 
Pitt.  It  had  been  closelv  invested  for  many  days,  when  Pimtiak  gave  up 
the  siege  of  Detroit,  and  all  communication  was  cut  off  ftom  it,  when  an  order 
was  given  for  an  attempt  to  throw  supplies  into  it  knr  marchW  thrcmgh  tlie 
wilderness.  This  fort  stood  upon  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  ma£  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mononffahela  with  the  Ohio,  and  such  was  the  boldxiess  erf*  the 
Indians  that  **  they  had  posted  themselves  under  the  bMiks  of  both  men^  by 
the  very  walls  of  the  fort,  and  continued,  &«}  it  were,  buried  there,  fix>m  day  to 
day,  with  astonishing  patience ;  pouring  in  an  incessant  storm  of  muaketiy 
and  fire  arrows ; "  by  which  they  nad  counted  upon  starving  or  burning  out  at 
length  the  beleaguered  garrison. 

Fort  Pitt  was  commanded  by  Capt  Ecuyer,  an  officer  who  did  himself 
much  credit  on  the  occasion,  for  he  had  not  only  the  wily  chieft  of  forty  bands 
of  savages  to  provide  against,  but  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  had  bees  opened 
against  him ;  oy  which  the  swollen  rivers  had  nearly  destroyed  the  foundsEdoD 
of  his  fortress.  He  was  200  miles,  by  any  travelled  padi,  from  all  tettlemeiita, 
and  could  send  no  account  of  his  distressed  condition  beyond  the  wmlls  of 
the  fort 

Gen.  Amherst  was  acquainted  with  the  fate  of  some  of  the  outposts,  and  he 
had  thrown  succors  into  Detroit ;  but  whether  Fort  Pitt  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  or  the  English,  there  was  nothing  beyond  conjecture.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  things  when  he  magnanimously  determined  to  send  a  force  to  its 
reliefl  He  had  only  ^e  shattered  remainder  of  the  43d  and  77tfa  regimentB, 
just  returned  firom  the  West  Indies,  that  he  could  spare  for  the  enterprise,  and 
it  was  hazarding  not  a  little  to  attempt  it  with  men  worn  down  with  hard  ser- 
vice and  disease ;  when  those  in  high  spirits  and  sound  health  could  scareely 
hope  to  pass  Braddock's  fatal  fields  with  safety. 

The  forces  destined  for  the  expedition  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Car- 
lisle  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Col.  Henry  Bouquet  was  appointed  to  lead  tbem. 
Melancholy  forebodings  occupied  the  minds  of  the  m>ntier  inhabitants;  a 
great  number  of  plantations  had  been  plundered  and  burnt,  mills  deattroyed, 
"and  the  full  ripe  crops  stood  waving  in  the  fields,  ready  for  the  sickk^'but 
the  reapers  were  not  to  be  found.''  But  about  500  efi^tive  men  were  all  that 
the  colonel  could  count  upon,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  would  meet  with  a 
defeat,  which  would  leave  the  inhabitants  in  a  vastly  worse  condition  than  if 
the  expedition  had  not  been  undertaken.  And  such  was  the  despondency  of 
the  people,  that,  notwithstanding  a  deposit  of  provisions  had  been  ordennd  at 
Carlisle  early  in  the  season,  when  Col.  Bouauet  arrived  there  in  July,  he  found 
nothing  had  been  done ;  and  instead  of  finding  supplies  for  his  men,  he  found 
the  wretched  inhabitants  expecting  them  of  nim,  and  he  actually  bestowed 
some  upon  them  out  of  his  own  stores.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  discouragements, 
he  was  ready,  in  about  eighteen  days,  to  take  up  his  line  of  march. 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Ligonier,  far  advanced  into  the  wilderness,  and  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  felling  into  die  hands  of 
the  mdians,  and  all  haste  was  made  by  Col.  Bouquet  to  reach  it  with  the  anuT 
to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  This  was  of  especial  importance,  inasmuch 
as  that  fort  contained  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  was  in  a  ndnoiis 
condition,  as  well  as  weakly  garrisoned,  notwitlistandlng  two  other  small  forts 
had  been  abandoned  to  strengthen  it ;  namely,  one  **  at  the  croasingB  of  tiie 
Juniata,"  and  the  other  at  Stony  Creek. 
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Not  beinff  able  to  march  with  the  main  body  as  soon  as  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary, CoL  fiouquet  determined  to  send  thirty  men  in  advance  through  the 
woods  to  join  the  garrison.  ^  For  an  object  of  that  importance,  every  risk 
was  to  be  run,"  it  was  said ;  and  they  set  out  on  their  hazardous  journey  with 
small  hopes  from  their  friends.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
as  well  as  former  experience,  this  little  band  succeeded,  by  forced  marches, 
without  being  discovered  by  Uie  Indians,  until  thev  had  got  within  sight  of  the 
fort,  by  throwing  themselves  into  it ;  and  although  fired  upon,  escaped  unin- 
jured. Their  having  been  anticipated,  however,  in  their  benevolent  work, 
detracts  nothing  from  the  honor  of  its  performance ;  nor  is  Capt  Ourry  the 
kss  to  be  commended  for  having  encouraged  twenty  volunteers  to  march  from 
Fort  Bedford,  where  he  commanded,  upon  the  same  d^cult  service.  These 
lew  brave  woodsmen  met  with  a  success  proportionate  to  their  courage. 
''Here  the  distressed  famihes,  scattered  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  around, 
fled  for  protection,  leaving  most  of  their  effects  a  prey  to  the  savages." 

Fort  Bedford  was  as  closely  invested  as  Ligonier ;  and  about  this  time  a 
party  of  eighteen  men  were  surprised  in  its  very  neighborhood  and  all  cut  ofil 
This  hap^ned  but  a  few  days  previous  to  the  arrivu  of  CoL  JBouquet  at  that 
place,  which  was  on  the  25  July,  1763L  Fort  Bedford  was  100  mUes  beyond 
the  firontier,  and  the  same  distance  from  Fort  Pitt 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  became  acquainted  with  the  march  of  the  English 
army,  they  broke  up  the  siege  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  proceeded  to  waylay  the  route 
they  knew  it  must  take.  There  were  many  formidable  leaders  amopg  them 
at  this  period,  as  Kixtuskuno,  the  Wolf,  Delaware  chiefs ;  but  the  most 
savage  and  di^eaded  were  Shawanese,  whose  names  have  not  reached  us. 
The  colonel  marched  fi^m  Fort  Bedford  on  the  28  July,  and  having  to  pass 
several  dangerous  defiles,  he  prudentlv  determined  to  leave  his  wagons  and 
proceed  only  with  pack-horse&  Turtle  Creek,  along  which  he  was  to  pass, 
was  commanded  the  whole  way  by  high  and  craggy  hills.  This  place  he 
intended  to  have  passed  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  29  July,  by  a  forced  march,  thereby, 
if  possible,  to  have  eluded  tlie  vigilance  of  his  wily  adversary ;  but  this  he 
was  not  able  to  effect;  and  we  will  give,  in  his  own  words,  CoL  Bououet's 
account  of  the  attack  made  upon  bis  men  on  their  march.  His  (Official  de- 
spatch was  dated  at  Edge  Hill,  twenty-six  miles  from  Fort  Pitt,  5  August,  1763 ; 
and  is  as  follows : — 

''The  2d  instant  the  troops  and  convoy,  intended  for  Fort  Pitt,  arrived  at 
Ligonier,  where  I  could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  the  enemy ;  the  expresses 
sent  since  the  beginning  of  July,  having  been  either  killed,  or  obliged  to 
return,  all  the  passes  being  occupied  by  the  enemy.  On  the  4th,  proceeded 
with  the  troops,  and  about  340  horses  laden  with  flour.  1  intended  to  have 
halted  to-day  at  Bushv  Run,  a  mile  beyond  this  camp,  and,  after  having 
refireshed  the  men  ana  horses,  to  have  marched  in  the  night  over  Turtle 
Creek,  a  very  dangerous  defile  of  several  miles,  command^  by  high  and 
craggy  hills ;  but  at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon,  after  a  march  of  seventeen  miles, 
the  savages  suddenly  attacked  our  advanced  guard,  which  was  inunediately 
repulsed  by  the  two  light  infimtry  companies  of  the  42d  regiment,  who  drove 
the  savages  fix>m  their  ambuscade,  and  pursued  them  a  good  way.  They 
immediately  returned  to  the  attack,  and  the  fire  being  obstinate  on  our  front, 
and  extenmnff  along  our  flanks,  we  made  a  general  charse  with  the  whole 
line,  to  dislodge  the  savages  from  the  heights;  in  which  attemjpt  we  suc- 
ceeded, though  without  obtaining  bv  it  any  decisive  advanta^ ;  lor  as  soon 
as  they  were  driven  from  one  post,  they  appeared  on  another,  till,  by  continual 
reenfbrcements,  they  were  at  last  able  to  surround  us,  and  attack  the  convoy 
left  in  our  rear.  This  obliged  us  to  march  back  to  protect  it  The  action  then 
became  general,  and  thougn  we  were  attacked  on  every  side,  and  the  savages 
exerted  memselves  with  uncommon  resolution,  they  were  constantly  repulsed 
with  loss.  We  also  suffered  considerably :  Capt.  Lieut  Graham  and  Lieut 
M'Intosh  are  killed,  and  Capt  Graham  wounded.  Of  the  Royal  American 
regiment,  Lieut  Dow,  who  acted  as  deputy  quartermaster-general,  is  Aat 
through  the  bo4y.  Of  the  77th,  Lieut  Donald  CampbelL  and  Mr.  Peebles,  a 
volunteer,  are  wounded;  in  all,  above  sixty  are  killed  and  wounded.  The 
action  hu  lasted  from  one  o'clock  till  night,  and  we  expect  to  begin  agun  at 
daybreak." 
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Thus  ended  the  first  battle  "  near  Bushy  Run,"  and  both  armies  were  deter- 
mined on  another  as  soon  as  they  could  distinguish  friend  fit>m  foe,  at  the 
earliest  return  of  daylight  Accordingly,  "  in  the  morning,"  says  CoL  Bou- 
quet, ^the  savages  surrounded  our  camp,  at  the  distance  of  about  500  yards, 
and  by  shouting  and  yelpinff  quite  round  that  extensive  circumference,  thought 
to  have  terrified  us  with  uieir  numbers :  they  attacked  us  early,  and  under 
favor  of  an  incessant  fire,  made  several  bold  efforts  to  penetrate  our  camp ; 
and  though  they  fidled  in  the  attempt,  our  situation  wbb  not  the  less  perplex- 
ing, having  experienced  that  brisk  attacks  had  little  effect  upon  an  enemy  who 
always  gave  way  when  pressed,  and  appeared  again  immediately :  our  troops 
were,  besides,  extremely  fiitigued  with  the  long  march,  and  as  long  action  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  distressed  to  the  last  degree  by  a  total  want  of  water, 
mUcn  more  intolerable  than  the  enemy's  fire." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  second  battle  near  Bushy  Run ;  at 
this  stage  of  which  nnany  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  some  had  faUen 
into  the  Indians'  hands.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  gained,  but  every  thing  wore 
an  unfiivorable  aspect  Tied  to  meir  convoy,  the  whites  could  neither  pursue 
the  foe  nor  continue  their  march,  and  many  of  their  horses  were  killed,  and 
theu*  drivers  had  taken  refuge  in  the  woods.  At  length  the  colonel  put  in 
practice  a  stratagem,  which  probably  was  the  only  means  he  could  have 
adopted  to  have  saved  his  army  fiom  a  total  defeat  He  saw  that  the  Indians 
became  ever^  moment  more  and  more  imboldened,,  and  to  repulse  them 
effected  nothmg,  while  to  him  it  would  soon  amount  to  certain  defeat ;  he 
therefore  made  a  feigned  retreat,  and  so  masterly  was  it  performed,  that  the 
Indians  were  completely  deceived,  and  they  pressed  forward  in  a  body  from 
their  coverts  to  gam  the  centre  of  the  circular  encampment,  while  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  army,  under  Major  Campbell,  seconded  by  Capt  Basset,  suddenly 
closed  in  upon  them  fiom  a  point  of  the  hill  where  he  could  not  be  observed, 
pouring  in  at  the  same  time  a  tremendous  fire,  and  then  charging  them  with 
mipetuosity.  Many  of  them  were  ■  killed,  and  though  they  returned  the  fire, 
their  ardor  was  damped,  and  victory  was  no  longer  doubtful  The  whole 
army  was  upon  them  before  they  could  reload,  and  numbers  were  cut  off  by 
a  cross  fire  before  they  could  regain  their  trees. 

The  battle  having  now  closed,  the  army  was  enabled  to  encamp  and  take  a 
little  repose,  of  which  it  was  in  extreme  need.  On  mustering,  it  was  found 
that  115  had  been  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  of  the  regular  troops,  fifty  of 
which  were  of  the  former  number.  Of  the  Indians  they  learned  sixty  were 
lolled.  Four  days  after  CoL  Bouquet  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  without  any  otha- 
accident  than  a  few  scattering  shot  from  unseen  Indians ;  and  here  he  was 
obliged  to  end  this  campaign,  not  having  sufficient  force  to  pursue  the  enemy 
beyond  the  Ohio,  nor  any  prospect  of  a  reenforcement 

The  next  year  it  was  determined  to  send  out  a  larger  force  under  the  same 
excellent  commander,  which  should  be  able  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  upon 
the  Indians  in  their  strong-holds,  or  awe  them  into  submission.  Pennsylva- 
nia was  to  raise  1,000  men ;  Virginia  was  called  upon,  and  200  fiiendlv  Indians 
tendered  their  services.  With  these,  part  of  two  regiments  of  regulars  were 
to  be  ioined,  and  the  whole  were  expected  at  Cariisle  ready  to  march  by 
July ;  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  August  before  the^  were  ready,  and  then 
no  men  from  Virginia  appeared,  and  the  firiendly  Indians  never  came.  Vir- 
ginia excused  herself  by  saying  it  had  already  700  men  in  the  field,  and  those 
were  insufficient  to  protect  its  own  fifontier. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  spring  returned,  the  Indians  fell  anew  upon  tlie 
back  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  spread  a  deploraole  ruin 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  killing  Iknd  carrying  away  the  inhabitants  with 
their  wonted  barbarity. 

Gen.  Gage  was  now  commander-in-chief  in  the  colonies,  and  he  ordered 
CoL  Bradstteet,  with  a  strong  force,  to  act  in  conjunction  vrith  CoL  Bouquet, 
by  proceeding  by  vma^  of  the  lakes,  and  falling  upon  the  backs  of  the  Wyan- 
dots,  Ottawas,  and  Miamies. 

Col.  Bouquet  marched  from  Carlisle  on  the  9  August,  1764,  and  reached 
Fort  Loudon  on  the  13th.  In  this  march  of  four  days,  desertions  had  become 
alarming  among  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  notwithstanding  they  had  been 
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warned,  both  by  the  commander  and  Gov.  Penn,  of  the  ruin  it  would  create, 
and  the  condign  manner  in  which  it  would  be  punished.  The  latter  gentle- 
man had  accompimied  CoL  Bouquet  to  Carlisle,  and  there  appropriately  ad- 
dressed the  troops  before  they  began  their  march.  Nevertheless  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  had  decreased  jQrom  1,000  to  700  men,  and  the  colonel  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  governor  and  commissioners  to  complete  his  complement 
Aofl  by  the  exertions  of  Gov.  Fauquier  of  Virginia,  tne  quota  of  men  from 
rhat  province  were  enabled  to  join  the  expedition  at  Pittsburgh. 

Before  leaving  Fort  Loudon,  CoL  Bouquet  received  despatches  from  CoL 
Bradstreet,  acquainting  him  that  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Dela- 
wares  and  Shawanese  j  but  CoL  Bouquet  had  no  &ith'  in  their  pretensions, 
and  on  communicating  with  Gen.  Gage,  the  treaty  was  rejected  by  him,  and 
ofTeusive  measures  were  not  relaxed. 

As  soon  as  the  army  had  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  ten  Indians  were  observed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  who  signified  a  desire  for  a  conference.  This  the 
colonel  looked  upon  as  a  stratagem  made  use  of  by  them  to  get  information 
of  his  strength. and  intentions.  Three  of  the  party  were  induced  to  visit  the 
fort;  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they 
were  held  as  spies,  and  their  associates  fled.  On  the  20  September  the  colo- 
nel sent  one  of  the  three  out  with  a  message  to  his  countiymen,  ii^rminff 
them  that  he  had  heard  of  the  treaty  with  Col.  Bradstreet,  but  he  had  learned 
too,  that  since  then  they  had  committed  several  murders ;  that  he  was  now 
prepared  to  distress  them  to  the  utmost,  if  they  did  not  immediately  stop 
their  depredationB,  and  give  assurances  of  their  sincerity  by  leaving  the  path 
open  to  Detroit,  and  safely  returning  the  messengers  he  was  now  to  send  to 
OoL  Bradstreet;  and  if  the  said  messengers  were  detained  or  injured,  he 
would  put  his  hosta^s  to  death,  and  show  no  mercy  in  future  to  any  of  them. 
Twenty  days  were  allowed  them  to  perform  the  mission. 

This  talk  had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  chiefs;  they  had  be- 
come pretty  well  assured  that  CoL  Bouquet  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  nor 
caught  asleep ;  and  on  the  1  October,  an  Onondaga  and  one  Oneida  came  to 
Fort  Pitt,  pretending  friendship,  claiminff  to  be  friends  under  the  ancient 
league  between  the  Five  Nations  and  flnglish.  They  offered  him  a  little 
friendly  advice,  as  that  his  force  was  too  small  to  think  of  doing  any  thing 
affainst  so  numerous  an  enemy  as  were  the  Indians,  and  that  if  he  would  wait 
a  little  they  would  all  come  and  make  peace  with  him ;  and  especially  if  he 
would  set  at  liberty  those  he  held  as  hostages.  But  CoL  Bouquet  understood 
Indian  talk  quite  as  well  as  they  understood  him,  probably^  when  he  told  them 
he  should  now  proceed  to  Tuscarawas,  and,  if  they  had  any  thing  further  to 
say,  they  might  meet  him  there ;  but  as  to  delay,  tfaiat  was  out  of  the  Question. 
And  the  next  day,  October  the  2d,  he  was  ready  to  take  up  his  line  or  march, 
and  his  entire  force  consisted  of  1,500  men.  Before  leaving,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  shoot  two  soldiers  for  desertion.  All  the  women,  except  one  to  each 
corps,  and  two  nurses  for  the  general  hospital,  were  ordered  to  return  to  the 
settlements,  and  every  other  encumbrance  was  avoided  before  taking  up  the 
line  of  march. 

On  the  6th  the  army  reached  Beaver  Creek,  and  here  a  soldier  joined  it, 
who  had  been  taken  near  Fort  Bedford,  and  now  escaped  from  his  captors. 
He  informed  the  colonel  that  the  Indians  had  watched  the  army,  and  were 
aurorised  at  its  numbers.  Two  miles  fiirther  on  was  found  the  skull  of  a 
child  set  upon  a  pole.  On  the  9th  trees  were  seen,  on  the  bark  of  which  were 
many  hteroglyphical  characters  painted,  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  In- 
dians to  denote  their  war  exploits.  On  the  13th  the  army  arrived  at  Tusca- 
rawas, and  here  the  colonel  found  the  two  men  who  had  been  sent  to  CoL 
Bradstreet  with  despatches,  before  spoken  o£  They  stated  that  they  had  been 
made  prisoners  by  tne  Delawares,  who  carried  them  to  one  of  their  towns,  16 
miles  from  Tuscarawas,  where  they  kept  them  until  the  army  reached  here ; 
and  now,  **  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,^  set  them  at  liberty,  and  ordered  them 
CO  tell  <<the  great  white  captain"  that  the  head  men  of  the  Delawares  and 
Shawanese  were  coming  as  soon  as  possible  to  treat  with  him.^  On  the  15th 
they  encamped  on  Margaret's  Creek,  and  soon  after  a  deputation  of  six  In- 
airivea,  ttul  informed  CoL  Bouquet  that  the  chieft  were  in  council  ready 
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to  treat  with  him,  about  eight  miles  ofE  He  returned  answer  that  he  vroold 
meet  them  the  next  day  at  a  bower  at  some  distance  from  his  own  cunp,  and 
in  the  interim  fortified  his  position,  trusthig  nothing  in  their  proteatatiotis  of 
fiiendship. 

On  the  17  October  the  colonel  marched  to  the  bower,  making  the  foeet  dis- 
play he  eoidd  of  his  best  troops,  and  soon  after  the  Indians  arrrred,  and  were 
as  follows:  Kitashcta,  chief  of  the  Senecas,  with  15  warriors;  Ct78TAi.e»A« 
chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Delawares,  and  Beaver,  chief  of  the  TniiLey  tribe 
of  the  same  nation,  with  20  warriors ;  KEissiNAUTCHTHA,a  chief  of  the  Shaw- 
anese,  and  6  warriors.  The  Indian  speakers  were  Kitashuta,  Turtx^e-reakt, 
CusTALOOA,  and  Beaver.  These  severally  spoke,  but  .we  know  not  that  their 
speeches  have  been  preserved ;  but  what  they  said  went  only  to  excuse  them- 
selves, and  cast  the  blame  on  their  young  men,  and  the  western  nations,  over 
^hom  they  had  no  control ;  bat  "  they  sued  for  peace  in  the  meet  abject  man- 
.oer,"  promisinff  to  deliver  up  all  their  prisoners  without  delay.  The  colonel 
then  oismissedrthem,  and  told  them  he  would  meet  them  again  the  next  day, 
but  owing  to  the  weather  the  meeting  was  deferred  to  the  2wl  He  then  told 
them  their  excuses  amounted  to  notmug ;  recounted  to  them  the  outragee  they 
had  committed,  as  killingand  captivating  the  traders  sent  among  them  at  their 
own  request ;  attacking  Fort  Pitt,  which  had  been  built  by  their  consent,  mur- 
dering rour  men,  who  had  been  sent  to  them  with  messages ;  their  attaddng 
his  troops  last  year ;  their  falsifying  their  promise  to  CoL  Bradstreet,  of  detir- 
ering  up  their  captives  to  him  by  the  10  of  last  month,  &c ;  that  they  might 
rest  assured  that  the  army  would  not  leave  their  country  until  his  terms  were 
complied  with,  and  13  days  were  allowed  them  to  dehver  the  prisoners  in, 
which  was  to  be  done  at  Wakatamake.  All  persons  were  required,  <*  KngHwh- 
men.  Frenchmen,  women  and  children ;  whether  adopted,  married,  or  uymg 
among  them  under  any  denomination  or  pretence  whatsoever  puid  to  ftmueD 
horses,  clothing  and  provisions,  to  cany  them  to  Fort  Pitt"  When  tfaey  had 
fully  conc^hed  with  tnese  terms,  "  tiiey  were  to  be  informed  en  what  tenaa 
they  migift  have  peace." 

i  should  have  been  observed,  that  at  the  first  meeting,  <ni  tii^  17th,  the 
Delaware  chiefs  delivered  up  18  white  prisoners,  and  83  small  sticks^  indicaa- 
ting  the  number  still  remaming.in  their  hands.  Meanwhile  CoL  Bouquet 
determined  to  march  further  into  their  country,  knowing  that  hie  succeas  in 
setting  prisoners  depended  much  on  the  presence  of  his  army ;  and  on  the  2S» 
OctOTOr  he  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  ForlLs  of  Muddngum,  where,  ina^tmA 
of  Wakatamake,  the  prisoners  were  to  be  delivered;  mis  posftion  being 
very  convenient  for  the  Indians,  most  of  their  principal  towns  fying  around  h. 
Besides,  it  was  a  position  from  whence  an  effectual  blow  might  be  etnick  at 
any  moment  Here  convenient  houses  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the 
captives.  On  the  36  October,  Peter,  the  Caughnawaga  chie^  and  90  oftkera 
of  that  nation,  arrived  from  Sandusky,  bringing  a  letter  firom  CoL  Bradstreet, 
by  which  it  appeared  he  had  ascended  the  River  Sandusky  as  fiir  as  he  could 
in  canoes,  but  nad  not  efiected  any  treaty  or  received  any  prisonera,  and  was 
about  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country. 

By  the  9  November,  there  were  delivered  to  CoL  Bouquet  206  captives,  of 
which  90  were  Virginians,  and  116  belonged  to  Pennsjj^Ivania :  among  them 
there  were  125  women  and  children.  There  yet  remained  with  the  Shawa- 
nese  about  100  more,  which,  from  their  scatterea  condition,  could  not  be  had, 
but  hostages  were  taken  for  their  safe  delivery  the  next  spring.  The  aepeara- 
ting  of  these  captives  from  the  Indians,  and  their  meeting  with  their  friends 
and  relatives,  (many  of  whom  were  present,]  was  a  scene  past  description; 
children  brought  up  among  the  Indians  clung  to  their  adopted  mothers,  and 
the  mothers  to  them,  flymg  with  fear  from  £eir  own  parents.  The  Indian 
has  by  many  been  denied  that  paternal  ^Section  so  common  to  hmaaaiiy; 
but  had  such  witnessed  this  scene,  their  opinions  would  have  changed.  V 
would  not  be  separated  from  their  white  captives^  and  even  fcdlowed  the 

in,  its  march  to  ^iladelohia.    Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  fariUiBnt  Ii 

expedition's  upon  recora ;  not  brilliant  l]y  reason  of  sanguinaiy  battles^  bat 
from  far  more  glorious  deeds  of  humanity. 

That  the  Indians  were  completely  humbled  by  the  firm  and 
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duet  of  OoL  Boiiqoet,  has  been  remarked ;  bat  we  6aittio%  with  JuMice  to  ihe 
sttlifect,  submit  it,  without  letting  the  chiefe  be  fully  heard  Notwithstanding 
tiM  Shawanese  had,  bj  their  deputy,  assented  to  tiie  demands  of  the  colonel 
as  fiir  as  they  could  under  present  circumstances,  they  were  considered  *<  still 
out  m  rebellion,"  and  remamed  to  be  treated  witn.  They  had  shown  *<  a  dU- 
atoriness  and  sullen  haughtiness  in  all  their  conduct,  which  rendered  it  very 
suspicioua"  Accordingly,  a  separate  conference  was  had  with  them  on  the 
13  November,  when  there  appeared  the  chiefs,  Kkissinautcetsa  and  NiM* 
WMA,  with  the  Red  Hawk,  Layissimo,  Bsnsivasica,  Eweecunwee,  Keio- 
LEioHqiTE,  and  40  warriors.  There  were 'also  present,  the  Caughnawaga, 
Seneca,  and  Delaware  chiefs.  Red  Hawk  was  chief  speaker  of  the  Shawa- 
nese, and  he  thus  addressed  the  English : — 

**  Brother,  listen  to  us,  your  ;^ounger  brothers.  As  we  see  sometbinff  in 
your  eyes  that  looks  dissatisfaction,  we  now  clear  them.  You  hare  cremted 
bad  stories  against  u&  We  clean  vour  eare,  that  you  may  hear  better  here- 
atler.  We  wish  to  remove  every  thingbad  from  your  heart,  that  you  may  be 
as  good  as  your  ancestors.  \A  Sett.]  We  saw  you  coming  with  an  uplifted 
tomahawk  in  ^our  hand.  We  now  take  it  from  you,  and  thmw  Uupti^  OotL 
Let  Mm  do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  We  hope  never  to  see  it  more.  Brother, 
as  you  flffe  a  warrior,  take  hold  of  this  chain  [handing  a  belt]  of  friendshin,  and 
let  us  think  no  more  of  war,  in  pity  of  our  old  men,  women,  and  ohudren. 
We,  too,  are  warriors." 

The  remarkable  figure  made  use  of  in  this  speech,  afihrowiiig  the  hMketvp 
Is  €fo4  is  new  $  and  it  was  remarked  by  Thomas  Hutchins,  who  heard  it,  that 
by  it  the  q>eaker  wished  probably  to  be  understood  that,  by  this  dispoiAtion 
of  it,  it  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  bad  men,  and  would  be  given  onqr  to  the 
party  in  fliture,  to  whom  the  right  of  revenffe  belonged ;  whereas  if  it  were 
buried  in  the  mund,  any  miscreant  might  &s  it  up. 

The  Engliffit  did  not  much  like  the  talk  of  Red  Hawk  ;  they  saw  no  sup^ 
pMeatioB^  b^t  a  iQBnly  independence,  which  they  ought  to  hove  aoniBred,  rather 
Chan  reprobated.  Iroit  the  Indians,  especially  the  Shawanese,  did  not  ae- 
kaowtedge  themselves  entirely  in  the  wrong,  is  evident  from  their  producing 
9X  this  time,  through  their  speaker,  the  treaty  made  with  Pennsylvania  in  1701, 
and  three  messages  or  letters  from  that  government  of  different  dat^  by  which 
they  undoubtedfy  intended  to  show  that  the  English  had  been  guilty  of  bar- 
banties  as  well  as  the  Indians.  However,  Red  Hawk  promised,  on  behalf  of 
has  nation,  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  up  at  Fort  Pitt  the  next 
gpringii 

CoL  Bouquet  finding  no  more  prisonere  could  be  obtained,  owing,  as  has 
been  stated,  to  their  being  scattered  with  their  masters  upon  very  distant  hunt- 
ing grounds,  gave  up  his  campaign,  and  returned  to  Fniladelphia,  where  he 
arrived  in  die  beginning  of  January,  1765.  Before  leaving  *^  tb€«e  remote 
parts,**  however,  thb  colonel  gave  the  Indians  a  talk,  in  which  he  observed, 
that  what  the  Shawanese  had  said  would  have  been  agreeable  to  him^  provi- 
ded their  acts  had  corrmqiODded  with  it  He  reminded  them  that  they  had 
promised,  at  Tuscarawas,  a  month  before,  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be 
delivered  to  him  at  his  present  encampment  in  10  days,  and  demanded  what 
right  they  had  to  expect  better  terms  than  the  Delawares  and  others^  who 
had,  iirithout  delay,  brought  in  their  captives.  This  was  rather  unreasonable 
on  the  part  of  the  colonel,  inasmuch  as  he  was  well  aware  that  he  was  press- 
ing an  imposmbflity.  *^  But,^  he  says,  ^'l  will  cut  this  matter  short  with  you ; 
and  before  I  explain  myself  further,  I  insist  on  your  Immediate  answer  to  the 
following  ouestions!  1st  Will  you  collect  and  detivw  up  all  ^  prisoners, 
taken  in  this  or  former  wars,  whether  French,  Endish,  or  nep'oes,  and  with- 
out any  exception  or  evasion  whatsoever  ?  2d.  Will  you  dehver  6  hostages 
into  my  hands  as  security  for  the  performance  of  your  promise,  and  as  a 
giMrasrty  that  your  people  shall  commit  no  more  hostilities  on  Ms  majesty's 
subjects  ?  " 

Bensivasica  said  the  Shawanese  would  comply,  excepting  as  regarded  the 
French ;  but  over  them  they  had  no  control,  and  the  English  might  do  with 
them  as  they  pleased ;  but  he  believed  they  had  nearly  all  returned  to  theur 
own  couatry.    And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  captives  were 
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delivered  at  Fort  Pitt  agreeable  to  this  treaty.  After  the  hostages  were  defir- 
ered,  CoL  Bouquet  remarked  to  them,  "  that  though  he  had  brought  the  tom- 
ahawk m  his  hand,  yet  as  they  had  now  submitted,  he  would  ndtlet  it  ikU  on 
their  heads,  but  let  it  drop  to  the  ground,"  and  exhorted  them  to  be  kind  to 
the  prisoners,  and  said  he  should  send  along  with  them  some  of  the  fiieDd» 
of  the  captives,  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  them.  At  the  same  time  the  chiefi 
of  the  other  tribes  present,  severally  addressed  the  Shawane  chiefs,  whom 
they  called  grandchildren  and  nephews,  and  urged  them  "  to  perfonn  their 
promises,  and  be  strong  in  doing  good,  that  this  peace  might  be  everlasting.* 
These  transactions  occurred  on  the  12  November,  1764. 

In  the  narration  ofthe  delivery  of  captives  on  the  9  of  the  same  month,  the 
relation  of  a  captive  was  passed  over,  which  shall  here  be  given.  A  Mr. 
Smallman,  who  had  been  a  major  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  had  been  made 
prisoner  in  the  summer  of  1763,  near  Detroit,  by  the  Wyandots,  who  delivered 
him  to  the  Shawanese,  was  among  those  surrendered  at  that  time.  He  proved 
of  great  service  to  the  whites,  as  well  as  Indians,  on  this  occasion,  by  beinc 
able  to  confiim  much  of  the  information  given  by  the  latter.  He  tud  CoL 
Bouquet  that  tdl  the  Indians  who  had  heard  of  his  demand  had  come  on  im- 
mediately with  their  captives.  It  had  been  reported  among  the  Shawanese 
that  the  object  of  the  nnglish  was  to  put  them  all  to  death.  As  soon  aa  this 
news  came  to  be  circulated  among  them,  they  beoan  to  prepare  to  kill  ail  the 
captives ;  and  a  French  trader  among  them,  who  had  many  barrels  of  powder 
and  ball,  offered  it  all  to  them  to  go  out  and  fight  the  Englidi  army.  When 
they  were  about  to  commence  mimiering  the  prisoners,  the  message  from  the 
colonel  was  received,  stating  that  he  only  wanted  the  captives  and  to  make 
peace  with  them,  and  thus  a  horrid  trafedy  was  prevented.  Soon  after, 
when  many  prisoners  had  been  collected,  and  marched  as  &r  as  Wakauta- 
mikie,  news  came  that  a  soldier  had  been  killed  near  the  camp  of  the  ajrmj 
at  Muskingum.  This  the  Indians  thought  would  blast  aU  their  hopes  of 
mercy,  and  they  again  resolved  to  put  the  captives  to  death ;  and  when  they 
had  even  got  them  into  a  small  compass  for  that  purpose,  another 


arrived  firom  Col.  Bouquet,  which  assured  them  that  ne  had  no  sun>icion  that 

"  calami 


they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  murder,  and  thus  a  second  calamity 
happily  averted. 

Several  eminent  chiefe,  it  will  have  been  perceived,  make  their  i^pearance 
in  this  part  of  our  work,  and  to  them  we  can  add  the  name  of  Hopocau,  or 
Capt.  Pipe.  He  was  one  of  .the  two  Indians  whom  we  have  mentumed  as 
having  been  detained  as  spies  at  Fort  Pitt ;  the  name  of  the  other  was  Capt. 
John.  These  were  set  at  liberty  when  the  206  captives  were  given  np.  Of 
the  melancholy  and  barbarous  murder  of  Red  Hawk,  notice  Iws  been  taken. 

The  causes  of  this  war  were  well  known  in  England,  and  the  complaints 
of  the  Indians  were  acknowledged  **  to  have  been  too  well  founded."  They 
had  long  watched  the  progress  of  settlements  upon  the  Susquehannah,  and 
the  building  of  forts  in  their  country,  against  treaty  Btipulation&  They  had 
not  only  submitted  to  this,  but  to  treatment  the  most  insolent  They  resolved, 
in  the  spring  of  1763,  to  drive  back  their  oppressors ;  not,  however,  without 
first  remonstrating  in  respectful  terms  to  the  English,  in  one  of  their  capitals, 
through  a  deputation  of  their  chiefs.  Here  thev  declared  that  whatever  deeds 
mi^ht  be  produced  by  one  J.  H.  Lydias  of  Albany,  or  others,  pretending  to 
claim  lands  upon  the.Susquebannah,  thev  were  utterly  &lse,  and  would  not 
be  allowed ;  and  that  they  would  defend  them  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
result  we  have  seen. 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  events  of  Pontiak's  war  to  its  close — a  glorious 
termination,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  bloodless  one.  Many  years  of  comparative 
peace  ensued ;  indeed  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  were  not  veiy  serious 
mr  the  next  ten  years.  Cresap's  war  was  the  next,  which  terminated  in  tike 
sanguinary  battle  of  Point  Pleasaut  Then  succeeded  the  calamities  of  the 
Revolution,  firom  which  the  Indians  never  recovered. 
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NOTES,   ADDITIONS,   AND   CORRECTIONS. 

P.  47. — ^The  whole  of  the  letter  of  Gov,  BradttreeC  ia  tuna  printed  in  the  New 
Eng,  Hitt.  and  Geneaiog,  Reg,  iL  160. 

P.  51. — ^MuBDBK  OF  Mi88  MoCiLBA.  AmoBg  the  many  yersions  of  this  tragedy, 
there  is  one  in  Barber's  Hist.  CoU.  of  New  York,  pp.  669,  670,  which  fnay  be 
worth  consulting;  it  wntld  be,  doubtless,  had  he  inxormed  us  how  he  got  his 
information.  Perhaps  from  .people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  murder.  We  do 
not  like  inferences  when  eanly  avoided. 

P.  69. — ^This  early  yoyage  to  New  Bngland  has  been  reprinted  entire,  ui  3  Ck)lL 
Jfoff .  Hiet,  Soc  yoL  yilL 

P.  83. — ^Bespecting  the  yisit  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  coast  of  New  England 
beCbire  the  settlement  of  Plimouth,  our  account  is  pretty  fuU.  The  conclusion 
there  arriyed  at,  that  Drttke  did  actually  land  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cape  Cod,  we  thought  our  authorities  clearly  justified.  But  some  critical  writers 
aince  my  work  was  published,  questioning  the  &ct,  I  am  ready  to  confess  that 
the  subject  is  not,  nor  did  I  ever  consider  it,  settled  beyond  a  doubt ;  yet,  after 
all*  it  may  be  quite  as  difficult  to  settle  it  the  other  way,  namely,  that  he  did  not 
land  in  New  England. 

P.  111. — On  this,  and  the  pages  immediately  before  and  after  it,  notices  are 
contained  of  seyeral  chieft  and  others  who  were  liyinff  between  Boston  and  Sa- 
lem when  the  English  came.  The  moat  of  them  had  more  or  less  to  do  with 
all  the  whites  who  settled  near  them,  and  especially  with  those  who  settled  at 
and  about  Saugtu,  afterwards  called  Lynn,  This  circumstance  brought  their 
histoty  particularly  under  the  inyestigation  of  the  accomplished  historian  of  that 
town,  iUx>Kzo  Lbwis,  Eso.  Our  text  was  written  before  the  appearance  of  his 
second  edition,  to  which  is  added  a  great  amount  of  the  most  valuable  infor- 
mation, of  which  we  were  not  in  possession.  Therefore,  instead  of  making  a 
long  note  here,  of  extracts,  corrections,  &c.,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  of  Mb.  Lbwis,  where  the  numerous  foots  will  be  found,  clothed  in  the  easy 
and  polished  style  of  that  writer. 

P.  111.— Concerning  SAGAMORE  JOHN,  we  have  a  note  as  early  as 
1631.  In  his  letter  to  the  countess  of  Lincoln^  Qov,  Dudley  says,  **  John  is  a 
handsome  young  man— conyersant  wiui  ys,  affecting  English  Aparell  and  bow- 
ses, and  speaking  well  of  our  God." — James,  the  brother  of  John,  «  commanded 
not  above  30  or  40  men."    Dudley,  ib, 

P.  122. — "  The  most  conmion  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Miantonomo  will  ap- 
pear, 1  imagine,  in  the  following  couplet  from  5.  DanfortKs  Almanack  for  1649  : 

'  And  by  thy  fieill  comes  in  the  English  wo 
If  it  may  be  by  Miantonomo.' " 

Jf  &  f¥ate  by  John  Farmer, 

P.  182. — CAPT.  TOM,  alias  WATTASACoxPAinTX.  Some  of  the  proceedings 
against  this  man  have  of  late  been  brought  to  light.  His  case  is  one  of  meet 
melancholy  interest,  and  his  fote  will  ever  be  deeply  regretted ;  inasmuch  as  the 
proof  against  him,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  would  not  at  any  other  time  have 
been  deemed  worUiy  of  a  moment's  serious  consideration.  The  younger  Elia€ 
pleaded  earnestly  for  him,  that  he  might  even  have  a  new  trial,  but  without 
avaH.  la  our  MS.  "Chboniclbs  of  tbb  Indians,"  we  have  this  entry: 
**  22  June,  1676.  Death  warrant  signed  for  Captain  Tom's  execution."  It  is 
directed  to  "  Edward  Mitehelson,  Marshall  Generall,"  who  ia  ordered  to  see  that 
"  Captain  Tom  Indian  and  Jno.  Oultuck,  Bidian  enemys  be  hanged  on  this  day 
after  y*  lecture  till  they  be  dead." 

P.  183 SA3fPS0N  OCCOM.  There  was  a  portrait  taken  of  tins  distin- 
guished Indian  while  he  was  in  England,  painted  by  M,  Chamberlain,  from 
which  a  fine  mezzotinto  engraving  was  made  by  J,  SpilAury,  and  published  on  a 
folio  sheet  It  is  thus  entitled :  <^  The  Reverend  Mr.  Samson  Occom,  the  first 
Indian  minister  that  ever  was  in  Europe,  and  who  accompanied  the  Rev.  Nath*l 
Whitaker,  D.  D.,  in  an  application  to  Great  Britain  for  Charities  to  support  y« 
Rev.  Dr.  "Wheelock's  Indian  Academy,  and  Missionaries  among  y«  Native  Sav- 
ages of  N.  America."    Published  according  to  act  of  Parliament,  Sept  20, 
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1768,  by  Henry  Parker,  at  No.  82  in  Comhill,  London.    PortraU  inpot§9tnm€f 
ih$  author, 

P.  218. — ^The  following  curions  document  is  added,  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
Narraganael  es^editlon  a  Dec.  1C75 : — 

<<  'Whereas  at  the  fireinse  of  Majo*  Appletons  Tent  at  Karragansitt  Bioen 
aaoiss  and  Clothes  were  lost  by  the  fire  belonging  to  pertlouler  pezBons*  a 
list  of  whom  is  taken  and  in  the  hands  of  Capt.  Swayne,  then  Leiut.  to  Hi^oF 
Araleton,  who  heretofore  haue  rec.  no  satisfaction  tat  ihe  same,  This  Court 
[Gen.  Ct.  of  Ms.]  Doth  order  that  repayration  be  made  by-  the  0>nntry  to  the 
persons  Damnified  by  the  f^  fire»  and  that  the  Committees  of  Militia  in  the 
sererall  Townes,  doe  allow  Damaee  vpon  the  Acconnts  afibresd,  an4  enter  them 
amongst  the  Disbursements  of  tiie  s<i  toMmes.  The  Depntyes  haue  past  this 
Desinng  the  Consent  of  C  Honoz^  Magistrates  hereto. 

William  Toney,  Cleric. 

15  Sept.  1676.  Consented  to  by  the  magists.  Edw.  Rawson,  Seovety.** 

P.  222. — ^Following  other  printed  accounts  of  the  war,  we  gaive  the  name  of 
<' Captain  CrowU^"  which  should  be  **Cowett,"  Jaime$  GmeU  was  of  Boston, 
before  and  after  tiiis  war.  In  our  MS.  '*  CnBoiaoLBa,"  aboTe  dtedf  we  hai?«  » 
circumstantial  account  of  the  affidr  which  at  this  time  brought  hhn  to  the  noCie» 
of  the  historians.  The  account  is  by  himself,  as  he  gave  it  in  a  depositioB,  at 
the  trial  of  Cape.  Tbm,  and  is  as  fi^ows  :-— 

'<  As  I  was  returning  from  Marlborough  to  Boston,  in  the  Contoryea  searrioe^ 
and  had  18  men  under  my  conduct,  and  about  8  miles  from  Sudbury  wee  mam 
Suprysed  with  dlTors  hundred  of  Indians,  whereof  tins  Indian  2bM  was  o«e, 
none  by  a  giombleinff  sign  or  noyee  y<  he  aaade ;  as  in  my  Judgement  wae  y* 
cause  of  our  b^ng  nyored  Tpon ;  at  which  ^me  fower  of  my  Company  wa» 
killed  and  one  wounded ;  beside  ffiire  hones  were  disinabled,  [be&gl  ahoL 
Tpon  Capt  Wadsworth's  bigadgen  wjtii  [y*]  Tndianii,  I  wentt  baoke  and  mnyed 
y*  fibwer  men  which  ware  kUleo,  whereof  was  TAomas  \Bar  1  and  Jfoj^immt 
son  of  Boxbury,  Goodman^  a  son  of  Robert  Wayle$  of  Dorduster."  ^  Swubk 
in  Court,  19  June,  1676." 

P.  263.— MATOONAS.  The  following  eharaeteristSo  lefleetiona  and  obRnrs- 
tions  of  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  which  the  consideration  of  tlie  acts  and  firte  ef 
this  chief  seemed  to  excite  in  his  mind,  are  extracted,  ae  wortiiy  of  pctaevratioB 
in  this  connection : — 

'*  How  often  hone  vm prated,  ^uU  the  I/ord  woiM  rumember  the  ervetjh  ^wmihap 
and  above  ail  the  Maephemy  of  theee  heathen  l^-Tka*  prayer  has  beoi  heard  m 
Hearen.  As  for  their  cruelty,  God  hath  remembered  thM,  many  of  them  AIUbc 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mohawke  or  other  Indians,  who  fought  in  our  quazreK»  used 
their  enemies  after  their  own  kind.  And  it  hath  been  obserred,  ttiat  the  tcb- 
geanee  from  the  Lord  did  pursue  them  presenUy  upon  the  perpeteation  of  some 
horrid  acts  of  barbarous^cinelty  towards  such  as  feu  into  their  murderous  hands. 
And  as  for  their  treachery,  God  hath  retaliated  that  upon  them  ;  as  for  the  p^- 
fidious  Narroffoneete,  Peter  Indian  was  false  and  perflcuous  to  them,  upon  a  dis- 
gust xeeeived  amonnt  them,  and  directed  our  army  where  to  find  them.  Treaeh- 
iOBOua  Philip,  one  of  his  own  men  ran  away  from  him,  and  told  Capt  Chmtk 
where  that  grand  enemy  had  hid  himself^  the  issue  of  which  was,  another  Indian 
ahot  a  bullet  into  the  treacherous  heart  of  that  coyenant-breaking  InfideL  Tee» 
many  of  those  cloudy  and  deceiptfol  Indians  who  were  taken  by  Capt  Church, 
would  frequently  destroy  and  betray  their  bloudy  and  frlae-hearted  ccMnrades. 
Matoonas,  who  was  the  first  Indian  that  treacherously  shed  innocent  Bnglish 
blood  in  Miaesaehmette  Cdonj,  he  some  yean  before  pretended  to  something  of 
religion^  being  a  professor  m  general  (though  neyer  baptised,  nor  of  the  in- 
ahurclied  Indiaiui)  that  so  he  might  the  more  oovertiy  manage  the  helUsh  design 
ef  revenge  that  was  harbored  in  ma  divelish  heart,'' 

P.  263. — <*  The  murder  at  Wobum  here  referred  to  by  Hubbard,  apparently 
aa  perpetrated  a  little  befiore  Philip's  war,  was  not  improbably  the  same  as  one 
eommitted  in  the  west  part  of  Wobum*  now  BurHngton,  the  stoiy  of  which  has 
been  transmitted  there  by  tradition  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  briefly  aa 
follows :  On  a  certain  Sabbath,  an  Indian  concealed  himself  in  a  hop  house,  the 
•ite  of  the  kiln  of  which  is  still  pointed  out,  about  a  mile  bom  Burimgton  meet- 
ing-house, close  to  the  north  side  of  the  loaid  to  Bedford,  between  the  houses  of 
Deacon  George  McLitire  and  of  Miss  Ruth  Wilson.  When  he  sonpoeed  the 
neighbors  geneially  had  gone  to  meetings  he  came  out  from  hxs  luilxngwplace^ 
and  went  to  the  house  which  then  stood  on  the  spot  where  Miss  WHson's  nowiR 
Upon  entering,  he  asked  fixr  cider  of  a  young  wondkan  that  had  been  left  at  home. 


Bx  compEuiee  witik  hie reqa«8t,  the  went  to  dzsw  mm»;  bof  fOML  hw  trnxtn, 
he  knocked  her  in  the  head  m  ihe  reached  th*  Cop  of  the  tAg  ftain.  Tlie 
cellar  door  was  dashed  with  her  blood,  the  Btain  of  which  wae  mnrm  wiped  eff ; 
and  when  the  house  came  to  be  taken  down,  not  ftr  from  a  eentory  ago,  W 
hnild  another  on  its  site,  this  blood-stained  door  was  removed  as  It  was  to  Ae 
bam,  and  there,  and  at  a  house  fn  the  neighborhood  to  whkh  it  waa  sabae- 
qoently  conTefed,  it  continued  for  yeaia  to  be  exhibited  as  a  memorial  of  tfaia 
instance  of  sarage  cnieltf ."  [Traction  in  the  Wilson  ftumly,  ftc] — M8.  hinm 
from  Rev.  SetmuS  Sewaii,  of  BurUnpkm,  J£i.,  to  tke  Avikor, 

P.  264. — In  th^  History  of  Framinghanx,  Ms.,  by  the  "Rerr.  Hn.  Babbt,  will 
be  found  many  important  fiicts  relatiye  to  the  destruction  of  the  family  of  Tlom- 
a$  EameSf  of  Sudbury,  which  that  diligent  author  derired  from  original  MS8« 
We  have  many  others,  diedding  further  light,  in  our  MS.  CH]iONicx.a8  i^to  tfe» 
ferred  to,  but  our  limits  do  not  aUow  of  their  admission  hero.  A  Ibwitem*  fton 
himself  are  aU  we  can  at  present  add. 

Tkouam  Eajos  came  to  x7ew  England  about  16S4.  He  served  in  the  Peq««i 
war,  after  which  he  was  *'  maimed  by  the  hand  of  Ood  in  his  Bmbe."  He  wm 
bom  in  the  year  1616,  and  in  1668,  was  "the  ftither  of  many  ch£ldreti»"  <*b«it 
had  not  one  fbote  of  land  in  y«  countray  of  his  owne,**  and  was  **  rery  poeve.** 
His  fortune  seems  to  ha^e  been  much  improved  not  long  after,  for  when  "im 
house  was  destroyed  bj  the  Indians,  in  1676,  he  says,  *<  Yea,  I  eah  now  left  dee- 
tituie,  and  bereaved  of  almost  all  comforts  of  mv  l£Pe,  and  of  euery  bit!  of  mv 
eatate,  which  the  other  day  amounted  to  no  leas  than  aboue  3^  pouikb.  And 
being  very  lame  and  aged,  and  have  half  a  dozen  children,  each  under  a  doces 
years  of  age."  This  was  about  the  dose  of  Philip's  wa^  at  which  time  he  ask* 
the  General  CSourt  to  grant  him  the  land  which  had  been  poesessed  by  tiieee  JEn* 
dians  that  had  destroyed  his  family;  "seeing,"  he  says,  "the  ten  owners  and 
inhabitants  yoi  ten  not  now  extant,  6  of  them  burned  my  house  and  ftunily,  S 
of  whome  liaue  been  hanged,  and  the  otheis  are  alt  fled  vnto  y  enemy.'*    The 

government  granted  him  200  acres  of  land,  but  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  it. 
e  died  on  the  26th  of  January,  1680,  set.  64.    For  an  acoormt  of  Ida  postentyv 
consult  the  Hiiiorp  qf  Draminffham, 

P.  280»-^The  tieaety  entered  into  by  the  ehiefr  of  the  Eastern  Indians  and 
^"g^"^  in  the  midst  of  Philip's  war,  seems  not  to  have  fallen  within  the  notice 
of  the  chroniclers,  either  of  uiat  time  or  since.  Possibly  Hubbard  ^nay  refer  to 
it  in  his  Indian  Wan,  It  being  a  document  of  great  importance^  is  here  in* 
ierted  earire,  from  the  MauachwettM  Archives^ 

"  PaeeataquA  River,  Gookaeha,  a  Jvly  [1676.] 

At  a  meeting  of  y*  Com*appointed  by  j*  Hon<*  GenL  Ct. for  to  treat  j^  Imik 
of  the  Eastern  Parts  in  order  for  y*  procuring  an  Hon*  Peace  with  y**.  Wee 
w*^  y*  mutF  consent  of  y*  Sagamorea  Underwritten  in  behalfo  of  themselues  and 
y«  men— LidisEBS  belonging  to  then  being  about  800  in  Numfaer»  have  agreed  as 
foUowethi 

lly.  That  henoe  forwards  none  of  y*  said  Indians  shall  offer  any  violence  to  y« 
persona  of  any  Bn^iah,  nor  doe  any  Damage  to  theyrs  Estates  in  any  kind  what- 
soever. And  if  any  fiidian  or  Indians  shall  offend  herein,  they  shall  bring  or 
eanse  to  bee  brougbt  y*  ofEbnder  to  lome  English  authority,  thero  to  be  prosecuted 
by  y«  English  Lawes  according  to  y«  Nature  of  y*  Offence. 

2iy.  That  none  of  said  Indians  shall  entertain  at  any  time  any  of  our  enemies, 
bat  Aail  giue  psent  notice  to  y*  Cemt*  when  anv  come  among  them,  ingaffing  to 
goe  forth  iv*^  J*  English  against  them  (if  desired)  in  order  to  y*  seizing  of  tiiem. 
And  if  my  of  s^  Indiana  shall  themselues  at  any  time  bring  such  o'  Bnemiea 
vnto  VB,  they  shall  for  their  reward  haue  £3.  for  each  they  shaS  so  bring  in. 

81y.  The  Indians  perfonniog  on  their  part,  as  is  before  expressed,  wee  y*  eem-* 
iltee  doa  ingage  in  y*  behalfo  of  y*  Engfiah  not  to  oflbr  any  violenee  to  any  of 
their  pemona  or  estates,  and  if  any  injury  be  offered  to  aaid  IndlaBs  by  aw 
En^Mft  they  [their]  eomplaints  to  Authority,  y*  olfonder  shaR  be  pioseoaited 
oyEnglish  Lawes  accordixig  to  y*  nature  of  v*  oiiBnoe.  In  witneas  to  eaoh  aad 
aU  y*  prmises  we  haue  mutually  shaken  hands  and  subscribed  our  namea» 
C  RiOHABD  Waldbbn  y^  WANALAiTsn,  Sagamor$ 

Comittee  {  Nio :  Shaplbxoh  -^^  Sivpsoir  ABoauAcmoxa. 

Tho  :  Daxibll  X.^  Mb.  Wic  Saqamobb 

A^  SauAinx)  Sagamore 

AJ    SlBOOOlCBA 

SamU  NVICFHOW 

The  mazfc  0  WAiooBOMa. " 
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P.  803. — ^A  moare  preeUms  doenmeat  than  the  salgeet  of  this  note,  we  seldom 
hare  the  satisfaetion  of  Isying  before  the  pnblio.  It  elucidates  a  passage  m 
New  England's  history  of  the  dmpest  interest ;  and  had  we  space,  much  explaa- 
atory  matter  might  be  giyen. 

«  Honoured  Mother 

After  my  duty  and  my  wifes  presented  to  youxselfe  these  maj  inform  tou  of 
four]  present  health  of  our  present  beins  when  other  of  our  friends  are  oy  the 
barbarous  heathen  cut  off  from  haying  a  being  in  this  world  The  Lord  [of  J  late 
hath  renewed  his  witnesses  against  tb,  and  hath  dealt  yery  bitterly  with  us  in 
that  we  are  dejoiyed  of  the  sodetie  of  our  nearest  friends  by  the  breaking  in  of 
the  adyersarie  against  ys ;  On  Friday  last  in  the  mominff  your  own  son  with 
your  two  sons  in  Law  Anthony  and  Thomas  Bracket  and  uieir  whole  finnilies 
were  killed  and  taken  by  the  Indians,  we  know  not  how,  tis  certainly  known  by 
us  that  Thomas  is  slain  and  his  wife  and  children  carried  away  captiue,  and  of 
Anthony  and  his  family  we  haue  no  tidings  and  therefore  think  that  thay  might 
be  captiyated  the  night  before  because  of  the  remoteness  of  their  habitation  mm 
neighborhood,  Gm  Corban  and  all  his  £unily  Qm.  Lewis  and  his  wile,  James 
Boss  and  all  his  fiunily,  Gm  Durham,  John  Munjoy,  and  Daniel  Wakely,  Ben- 
jamin Hadwell  and  all  his  franily  are  lost,  all  slam  by  sun  an  hour  high  in  the 
Morning  and  after,  Gm  Wallis  his  dwelling  house  and  none  besides  his  is  burnt 
there  are  of  men  slain  11,  of  women  and  children  23  killed  and  taken,  we  that 
are  aliye  are  forced  upon  Mr.  Andrews  his  Island  to  secure  our  own  snd  the 
lines  of  our  families  we  haue  but  little  provision  and  are  so  few  in  number  that 
we  are  not  able  to  bury  the  dead  tUl  more  strength  come  to  us,  the  desire  of  the 
people  to  your  self e  is  that  you  would  be  plearod  to  speak  to  Mr.  Munjoy  and 
Deacon  Fhilips  that  they  would  entreat  the  Goyemour  that  forthwith  aid 
might  be  sent  to  ys  either  to  fight  the  enemie  out  of  our  borders  that  our  Eng- 
lish Ck>m  may  be  ioned  in  whereby  we  may  comfortably  line  or  remoue  ys  out 
of  Danger  that  we  may  provide  ror  our  Mlues  elsewhere  haying  no  more  at 
present  but  desiring  your  prayers  to  God  for  his  preseryation  <n  us  in  these 
times  of  danger,  I  rest  Your  dutifdll  Son 

Thaddeus  daik. 

ffirom  Casoo-bay  16.  6.  76.  remember  my  Loye  to  m^  Sister  &e. 

These  ffor  his  honoured  Mother  Mr*"  Elizabeth  Haryey  liying  in  Boston.** 

F.  812. — **  1  haye  understood  that  the  town  of  Moultonborough  was  named  m 
honor  of  Gen.  Jcmathan  MouUon^  of  Hampton,  who  was  a  principal  nropriBtor*'* 
MS.  note  of  John  Farmer  in  a  copy  oftheZd  Ed*  of  the  Book  of  the  iKDiAifB. 

F.  318. — ^Fbov.  Upham,  of  Bowdoin  College,  is  the  author  of  the  ballad  there 
giyen.    Fairmert  at  abone  cited, 

F.  522.-rCAFT.  WHITEETES.  In  the  Narratiye  of  Richard  Bard's  Ady«n- 
tnres  among  the  Indians  will  be  found  some  interesting  details  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  life  of  this  chie£    See  Loudon* e  Selection  of  Ihd,  Nan.  u,  57 — 7L 

F.  531. — ^HALFKING.    Besides  the  different  Indian  names  which  we  have 
giyen  for  this  chiei^  another  has  been  published  in  the  **  Hietory  of  WeeUrm  P< 
ayhania."   He  is  there  called  Tanacharieon^  where  it  is  slso  stated  that  he 
at  Harris  Ferry,  (Harrisburg,)  Oct  Ist,  1764.    In  another  part  of  the  same, 
work,  (p.  71,)  it  is  stated  that  he  died  at  the  house  of  John  Harrie,  of  that  plaee^ 
and  was  buried  by  him. 

F.  572^— Note  {.  In  the  Boston  Courier  of  81th  August,  1848,  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  Cdpi.  Newman,  who  fell  in  St,  Claii^*  defeat,  was  of  Boston ;  that  he 
was  of  the  class  of  1766,  in  the  Latin  school,  while  of  the  same  class  were  Jeaae 
Coffin^  since  Admirci  Sir  Jeaae,  Dr.  Jona,  Homer,  late  of  Newton,  Dr.  Jamee 
I^reeman,  &c. 

F.  688.  In  our  note  stating  the  ase  and  death  of  Darnel  Boone,  we  haye 
made  an  alteration  in  confonnity  to  iniormation  receiyed  from  Bey.  J.  M.  Fsck. 
It  now  agrees  with  what  he  has  since  published  in  his  excellent  lifb  of  the  old 
Pioneer,  and  corresponds  yery  nearly  with  the  facts  in  Niiet^e  PbegiaUr,  pEriated  at 
the  time. 
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NoTS^-Tha  aames  of  Indiani  u*  printed  in  CAPITALS :  and  all  namw  of  tribet  and  In- 
dian names  of  plaeet  an  set  in  JiaUc  type.  Thia  metliod  of  dlitinguiahlng  axtldea  the  author  baa 
fiNiadi  by  experience,  greatly  to  relieve  the  eyee. 

Not  only  narote  of  tribei,  nations,  and  eountrlee  are  Ualieittd,  bnt  euch  Engliab  namea  are 
printed  in  the  same  letter  as  bave  been  given  to  tribea,  nations,  and  places  inbablted  by  Indiana. 

A  few  baptismal  or  Cbristian  names,  and  some  namea  of  placea,  will  be  found  in  btaeketa. 
TiMaa  are  additions,  and  ara  not  fiwad  in  tbe  body  of  the  work. 


A. 

ABBiOADAttBT,  eacham  ctf  Swan 

laland,  9BS. 
wmmaJKav,  their  location.  9,  aSU. 
AaBKqvio,  murder    of,    906; 

another,  333. 
AaiACA,  (Sam  Joirsfl,)  463.497. 
AaBAHAM,(a  noted  Jittgro  cnlet) 

417,  433,  409,  479. 
AcTBoir,  great  exploit  of,  336, 7. 
Adair,  James,  Hlat.  Ind.  366, 365. 
Adams,  B.  T.,   his  exploit  in 

Florida,  48L 
Adams,    Heniy,    killed,  S91; 

John,  Se7 :  John  O.,  106, 394, 

456,  463 ;  Lieut.,  481 ;  Hra.  — , 

killed,  931  i   Mr.  — ,  escapes 

massacre,  434. 
AoAMcvt,  (Capt.  Tom,}  e:qiloit 

of,  334. 
Jigmmamf  Ind.  troubles  there,110. 
AiflAToif ,  counsellor  to  Wamva- 

TCOX,  109. 

AhaTTAWAH  ,  TABATTAWAir,4tC. 

lis,  181. 
AiTToir,  John,  chief  of  the  Pe- 

AiKOMroiit,  (UwaoMroiir,)  99^ 

994. 
Alcock,  Elia.,    captivated    at 

Tork,  999. 
Alden,  Col.,  UUed,  586:  Ellza- 

betb,  955;  John,    949,   306; 

Rev.  T.,  327,  615. 
ALDBBMAifjbetrays  and  killa 

Pmilif,  996. 
ALBXABoaa,  son  of  Mama*oit, 

91,  99, 984, 187—190, 191, 900, 

901. 
Allen,  John ;  Mason's  Hist  P«- 

fiMt  War,  erroneously  ascribed 

to  hino,  170. 
Allen,  WUkes,  Hlat.  of  Chelma- 

ford,  181,  aai 

Allen,  W.,  his  Biographical  Dle- 

Uonaiy,  51. 
Allen,  Lieut.  H.,  kUled  at  Point 

Pleasant,  540. 
Aluoatob,  a   noted    Semim0h 

chief,  961,  318, 3SBL  331,  336. 
ALuquiFA,  squaw  chief  of  To- 

kogmtft  S33. 
Alliscm,  a  capt.  in  the  Florida 

war,  431. 
Alma,  Mr.,  37 :  John,  %b.  949, 

960;  Simon,  lA. 
Alna,  the   brig,   wrack  of.  In 

Florida,  487. 
Alaton,  Oapt.  in  Iha  Florida  war, 


Ambriater,  Cd.,  wounded  at 

mwaM,406,^ 
America,  whv  ao  named,  19; 

how  peopled,  90—34. 
Amherst,  Gen.,  318, 547.  551,  9. 
Amidaa  and  Barlow's  Voyage, 

83, 114, 344. 
jSmoduof  Fatttf  Ind.  ace.  of,  983^ 
Amos,  UArr.,  exploits  of,  SM8, 

970. 
JhuuagiaUaeookt,  coontry  of,  6, 

330,336. 
Anderson,  G.,  In  the  fight  at 

Dunlawton,  495. 
Anderson,  Mrs.,  her  plantation 

ravaged,  495. 
Andover,  surprised  by  Ind.,  30& 
AtrDBBw,  his  services,  996,300. 
Anecdotes,  Ind.,  34—45,516, 596w 
jtmdrMeejrgim,  signification   of, 

318:  dispersion  of  the  tribe 

of;  316. 
Annawon's  Rock,  description 

of,  937. 
AwiTAwoif,  Capt.,  89,  900, 901, 

996,935-939. 
Anne,  (^ueen,  her  recepCloB  of 

Indian  chiefii,  509, 510. 
Anttauities,  American,  55—64, 

Ap^eton,  Capt,  his  defence  of 
%tfle]d,  917,  69& 


JlfuoMMmskUmif  f /rpfwrit,)  499. 
inaae  ot,  by  the 
whites;  £94. 


jS^uUhA,  purcl 


Abatomaeaw,  anecdote  of,  41. 
Arbuckle,  Col.,  465. 
Aibuthno(,A.,amongthe  Crssfo, 

405,466 
Aborihav,  a  sachem  of  Peto- 

SM«k,  41. 

Abb  CVS,  his  visit  to  Boston,  333. 
Argal,  Capt,  aeixea  Pooahor- 

TAS,  357. 
Aristotle,  suppoaed  to  refer  to 

America,  91. 
Armistead,  Geo.,  in  the  Rorida 

war,  394, 478, 494. 
Armstrong,  Cd.,  destroys  SU- 

teniM^,  534. 
Annstron|,  Gen.,  hi  the  Florida 

war,  475. 
Armstrong,  Lt,  ftlls  at  Emvk- 

/ba,  399. 
Armstrong,  Lieut,  in  Harmar*s 

campaigns,  686. 
Arnold,  Gen.,  157 :  anebee  ex- 
pedition, 319,  m 
Arnold,  Lieut,  kiUed  tai  Bai^ 

BBar*B  deflbat,  687. 


jfadrMMr/ia,  algniflcation  of, 
318:  dBBpersion  of  the  tribe 
of,  316. 

AaBAHAWIKWABBMT,       pOt       tO 

death,  304. 
Arthur,  Lt  in  the  Florida  war, 

493. 
AioAflsAsoTioK,  138;   his  war, 

143,  144. 
Aahby,  Capt,  471 ;  seises  Osca* 

oui,  489. 
AtHPBToir,  his  exploit  at  Deer- 

fleld,9eQ. 
AsnivBT,  each,  of  JVbMMt,  78. 80. 
AtFfirqvio,  a  TVrrstnM,  febles 

about,  978. 
AitACAMBUiT,  a  Tarratuu,  994, 

393,  SB4,  340. 
AstAcuMBT,  sold  into  slavery, 

70,  73. 
As*iMiiTAsquA,a  Tlwrattas  chief; 

985,969. 
wfMimiaftocMp,  10 ;  devastated  by 

amall-pox,  677. 
AiOHMBquiit,  a  name  of  Maa> 

0A0OIT,  81. 939. 
Atherton,  M^.  Hum]direy,  1S9, 

134, 145, 155. 
Atkinson,  Theo.,  a  prisoner,  999: 
Atkinson,    General,    in  Black 

Hawk's  war,  644—654. 
Attakullaedlla,  373 — 376. 
Atwater,  C,  on  western  mounds, 

57,  9v. 

Aubert,  first  carries  Indiana  to 

France,  68. 
AucoMMeo.  (wf  (saaMat)  country, 

119,977. 
AuMSAqoaa,  (AwASAquia,)  131 
^AttMsajinasaaera  of  bdlana  at, 

391,397. 
Avery,  Captln  Philip's  war,9S& 
AwASHAW,  a  noted  JWa-M^gaa 

Mt,96],  969. 
Awasrobbs,  of  SsfftanaCs,  940, 

—957. 
AvAiiaMo,  (NiiriOBBT,)  which 


Badloek,  Captahi,  tortured  at 

Wyoming.  58&. 
Bagnal,  Waller,  muidar  of,  llll 
Bailey,  CoMt  battle  of  Ottlthl»> 

coocJie,  w3> 
Baker,  Ensign,  killed  at  Pdat 

Pleasant,  540. 
Bak«r,  Mn^imself  and  teri|r 

eat  off,  487. 
Bald  Baolb,  mndm  oL   W 

whitaa,53& 
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— i»^,  Indluw  TWt  to,  <MB. 

Btncfoft,  Lieut,  nUevw  ExsCtr, 

331 
Btneraft,  Georn,  Mi  HiMoty  of 

U.  Btatoo,  84,  356, 361, 38£ 
Buifi,  J.,  Jararto  tiy  Inda.,  196. 
Birboor,  /.,  Got.  Tnnp^tiUNt 

■faiiuiL45S. 
Buvl«y,  Bobort,  6fl7. 
Bvker,  8.,  of  nymouth  col.,  Ma 
Bvlow,  on  dwth  of  MUb  Me- 

Crta,  SI ;  oo  rhmrtor  of  Po- 

OAHOITTAt,  3S0u 

Basitabd,  •  DoCad  Olirohn  war- 
itof ,  3B6l 

Babbow,  BjkMt  tiken  And  pot  to 

deotk^M6,M7. 
BMiy,wrT.,£P.  M.)  4SS. 
Bwiy,  !•▼.  W^BiHaiy  0^ 

FniBlnghom,  6W. 
BtttoD,  OrBTflL,  64,  ML  544. 
Boitram,  W.,  tnTob  In  Floilda, 

63,64 
Bauiaba,  ■  nuno  of 

cliiefi,  71, 977. 


Captain,  IbMm 
SM,f99. 


-^»vi..  U,  UBid  te  Dado*a 
flfbt,  41& 

itoaMa.  EdwMd,  taqra  luidi 
oft]ioInda.,9M. 
Battloa.— Tke  int  wltb  Imiktm 
In  New  Eniiand.  73:  Slriak- 
laad*!  Plain,  133;  fWtiilti 
Mt,  910 :  Po€M»$€t,  911  (  Sogar- 
lioaf  flW,  915;  ««liobotli 
Plain,  919;  Bloody  Brook, 
916 ;  ^fltrragmm  ntmrnf^  919 ; 
Sodbury,  KB:   Bridfewatar, 

»:  r^itfMiiirf  r\'  ra4' jbtZ 

tipiMK  JVWL  946;  Tiu^ 
ner»»  Falls,  MO ;  M^rrldgmuk, 
311;  i>*VM«i^  313;  Wbool- 
wrigbt*s  Pond,  335;  Falla  of 
JaOMO  liver,  363;  JTlcAw, 
377i.d«toM«,391,397:  Hone- 
ntaoa,  (TTwinydhi.)  301-^400; 
ra/htt*afg*<»,396;  TWfaiif^ 
397 ;  Holy  Ground,  303;  Smmk- 

^1,  399:  AmCm^^,  300; 
Tifl»a  Cioek,  406 ;  near  Bn- 
Tannah,  407;  OmkUae^ock*. 
489;  fntmmkuj  494;  of  Ok». 
cMie,  483:  Great  Meadowi, 
fi39 ;  DoBlawlon,  495 ;  Lake 
Geone.  536 :  of  MmUks  LuU^ 
478;  liake  Ifonne,  479;  PL 
Pleaaant,  530 ;  Detroit,  551 ; 
Bt.  Maiy'a,  57 ;  Miami  Bnp- 
ida,  576:  OrutBM, 579 ;  John- 
alon,  687 ;  of  Newtown,  ib.  i 
Mmnmk,  568:  FOrt  Georce, 
106;  JVMMiifMMa,  608;  7V 
f*eaio9,  690 iTkamu,iki  Jlto- 
fanfw,  691 ;  Biyer  Baiain,  606 ; 
BfcamoiB  Cioek,  645:  Ouit- 
enmn,  650;  HiaalMippi,  6SB. 

Baxter,  Mr.,  of  Kmuuiunk  336. 

BayUaa*  Hiatoiy  of  Now  Plyn- 
oatb,996L 

Baall,  CaplalB,  467 ;  osplolti  of, 
488,493. 

Ban!,  CoL.  Mi  aOQlott  In  JSIm- 

Beane,  Joaepb,  a  captive,  999. 
Beard,  Inda.  not  witboot,  588. 
Bealy,  nanraUTO  among   Indi- 
ana, 53, 54. 117. 

Major,  aniprtaed  and 


Bookman,  Oapt,  bntlla  of  San 


Feiaaeo,  474 

OanL,  hli 
death,  m 
Bellamy,  Oa|«L  In  Flor.  war,  4M. 
~     hla  aignal  ez- 


Bellowa,  CoL. 

phkit,  338, 330. 
Bolton,  M^Jor,  hi  tho  PMda 

war,  416. 
Benton,  TboiL  H.,  417. 44a|  44iL 
BeAdey,  Govenior,  dalbali  Op- 

axAiiKAiro,  36L 
BnaaT,  If 

of,  67& 
Bible,  the,  In  Indian,96, 33, 115, 

178. 
Bigeiow,  CoL  Tiaotliy,  SMi 
Bio  Elk.    Bee  OirorAToiroA. 
Bio  KnTTLn^a  ggweeacMe^yflL 
Bxo  Taaa,  607 ;  hie  death,60L 
Bio  WAaaioa,   apeeeh   ti,  to 

Jackaon.  406L 
Bflea,  WUllani,  of  Ptanirptvn- 

nla,SB9. 
BUllnga,  Bev.  Mr.,  9S7. 
BlUingion,  John,  leal   In  the 

wooaa.78L 
B1.A0X  BiBD,  takea  Fbrt  Dear- 
born, 630L 
Blaoe  BcrrAM,  a  thuat  chief, 

diet,  633. 
Black  Dibt.  410, 433, 468. 
BiMk  Fut,  deilroyed  by  anallF- 

pox,677. 
Black  Hawk,  43 ;  in  N.  York, 

665;  eecapaa  a   Uognpher, 

666;  viaita  the  Bencaa,  667; 

liberation  of,  668 ;  hit  viattto 

Beaton.  674—676;  hia  ware, 

Black  Kbttlb,  of  Oncadafo, 

503;kiUedrns. 
Black  Bkaks,  a  Smu  cUe^  697. 
Black  TnuirDBa,  a  i^  chief, 

681. 
Black  William,  morder of,  1X9. 


Black  Point,  Ind.  ravagea  at,  991 
kawka, 


Buro   Will,  killed   ^  JVe- 


Blin's  Aietoiy  of  Beboboth,330. 
Block  laland,  expedition  agalnat, 

116,  168,    169:eaUod  JMk 

M»  by  the  Indiana,  167. 
Blome,  R.,  hia  aceoiint  of  Abmt 

ica,517. 
Bloodboonds,  need  agalnat  Indi- 
ana, 48^-^ 
Bloody  Brook,  dlaaatrooa  battle 

of,  916b 
Blueford,  Captain  T.,  kffled  at 

Point  Pleaaant,  54a 
Blub   Jackbt,     deleated     by 

Wayne,  576;   hla  daring  at 

Fort  Reooveiy,  689. 
Blue  Licks,  battle  of  the,  684. 
Bolton.    Commodore,    on  the 

Florida  atatioB,  4991 
BoKAmBBR,  383-^305;   implia- 

oned,  339 ;  death,  304. 
Bontthon,  CfL,  defenda  Soce, 


Boodlnot,  DKj  on  oi|g|B  of  the 

Indiana,  191 
BooDiiroT,  E.,  450,  400;  anen- 

tionof;460L  ^_ 

Bcnmiot.  CoL,  OhloezpedldoBi^ 

BowLBoc,  anotad 

rtar,  406. 
Bowm,  J.,  aClnckMi 

Bowlea,  w .  A^  3B8«  < 
Boyle,  Hon.  B.  115^ 
Boyer,  Mr.,  on  N.  EL  nntlona,  1 
Brackenriage.  on  weat  1 

56.57. 
Bracket,  Capt.  Aathony,  < 

tintyand  derth  €i,m, 

308,391,190. 
Biaddoek, 

0^697-^ 
Bvadmrdi  Gov, 

dole  0^37. 
Bradfbrt,  attacked  by 

981,506. 
BiadibnLGaptBin,  kflled  at  Mi- 
ami, 573;  another, 

at  Etudffiuu  309l 
Bradlccd,  iuL,  ft 
Bradford,  CoL,  In 

war,  476L 
Bradatieet,  Got.^,  097  iOoL^ 

expedition  ot  SBI^  SB^  OOl. 
Bmnbam,  J.,  kU.  in  Flor.,  <7L 
BaAiTT,  a  JVokoiak  chfteL  517^ 

5fl3L 
Bfewater,  CanL  Be^Jnaln.  I9B: 

MiB.,14&^ 
Brigp,   MiOor,    kflled    in  ft 

Ciair*B  dobatySTL 
Brtdgea,  Lieut.,  kfflod  te  HcN 

marV  defoaL  687. 
Bridgewater^aianned,  883 ;  %hl 

there,  iL ;  burnt.  Btt. 
Bbioht  HoBH,  exuolt  of,  69BL 
Broadhead,CaL,  hli  expedil^ 

557. 
Brock,  Generd,  and  Tncmnn, 


Beai^eu,  M.  do,  commaBda  at 

Binddookli  deftat,  606. 
Bock,  U  a,  onwwtannntivii- 


Books,  notl<ms  of  Indiana  eon< 
coming,  53, 676 ;  written  with 
one  pen,  178L 

Boone.  Dan.,  681, 683-685,700. 

Boeticic,  Mr.,  wounded  In  Flor- 
ida, 47L 

Beaton,  (Skovaiiit,)  dlacovered 
Iw  the  POffrimi,  104 :  early 
viflita  of  Indfauis  to,  91 ;  fitat 
Indian  aachem  of,  known  to 
the  Engliah,  94, 108, 110^  111, 
113;  Indiana  eend  word  they 
will  dine  theie  on  Election 
day,  998;  they  thieaten  to 
bun  lt,906i 


Brocklebank,  Cantaia 
killed,  999. 

Brooke,  Lieut.,  UDmI 
db^,483. 

Brookfleld,beeieiw 
913,814,9631 

Brooke.  Wm.,  Juw  tn  tiy  Indi- 
ana, 196. 

Brooke,  Mary,  mntdend,  397. 

Brown,  CoL,  in  tho  Florida  arar, 
476. 

Blown,  Jamea,  of  Bwnnsay, 
198,90^906w 

Biown^Bir  T.,  on  odor  of  Indi- 
ana, ^.98;  Mniy,  965;  John, 
900,984. 

Bruten,  UeoL,  In  the 
war,  473, 474. 

Biyant*a    Bution, 
aeige  of,  689. 

Buflbn,  on  Amer.  anlaeala,  96. 

BulPa  gaffiaon  taken  and  bnint^ 
968. 

BuU,  CapL,  at  ffrlwmind^,  47. 

Bunch,  Mr.,  ikmily  of,  cut  off  hi 
norfda,4iB0. 

BUOKOIVOAHXLAI,   SSB— SOL 

Buqqyne.  Gen.,  emplojfB  Indl> 
ana,  OlOl 

Burr,  Col.,  hia  Qnalee  expedi- 
tion, 3M^ 

Burton,  J.,  murdeiv  an  IM.^ 

Barton,  CoL,  wounded  at  Mh 

Buahy  Bun,  battle  ci;  0O1,6K. 
Butler,  Eichard,  Ind.  com.,  697. 
Butler,  CoL.  kflled  m  BLC^ 
datea,57l. 
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Bolter,  John,  eomoMBder   U 

Wfmingt  5iBS,80Oi 
BnUer,  M?.,  nUMlonatjr  to  tkm 

Batter,  Walter,  a  toiy  laadtf  of 

lDdteu,267. 
Botiei:  CoL,  in  the  Fkrids  war, 

43i. 
Batrkk,  Bfr^jBilHteaaiy  to  the 

Indinni,  3flS. 
Batieifi«ld,  Mr^  kfltetf  by  the 

'   c. 

Cnbot,  B^tekM  iBdiaui  to  Eof- 

tena,  07. 
Cabrwa,    P.  F.,  on    peofillng 

Anencn,  33L 
Cttiar, 9Sl  85;  nerer  ftrngfat  In- 

dla]M,477. 
Calhoon,  J.  C.  Ind.  Eep.  oC;  44Sb 
CaUevM,  De,  Ut  i^Vfiunt  ezpe- 

dltten,504. 
Q^ndnu,  uaUke  the  Aitattot, 

Call.  Gov.  or  Florida,  416, 475— 
47d,480. 

CfeUender,  John,  Cantnry  Dte- 
eoune  ot  SUB,  SSSl 

Calamet,  100 ;  orifln  of  the 
aaoM,  554,  M» 

Calvert,  Got.,  anlTai  la  Mary- 
land, 4L 

CWnbrelenf,  Mr.,  on  the  Florida 
war,  49B. 

Campbell,  T^  hte  ZiUt  Man,  80, 

Campbel,  LLCol.,  at  OrMhno, 

Cammett,  8.,  wrecked  on  coast 

of  Florida,  48& 
Omede,  why  eo  named,  30. 
OaMMokurrih  deetr^yed  by  the 

Indiana,  588. 
CAHAiATBOo,  a  Delaware  chief, 

514-510. 
CandUr,  Eniign,  killed  at  Point 

Pleaaat,5M. 
CAiroifCHBT,  (Nahvutbhoo,) 

which  aee. 
CAVoiiicus,a  JVhmv«Mi(  chief, 

118—191. 
Capron,  LleaL,  In  the  Florida 

war,4a3. 
Card,  F.,  hte  eaptlrity,  394. 
Carlton,  Gov.,  employe  Indiana, 

340. 
Carpenter,  John,  perOoiii  eecape 

o(619. 
Carpenter,  W.,  dlHiew  hi  Phll- 
*    IP's  war,  S90. 
Carroll,  Gen..  990;    Cktnkm 

mieelon  ol,  44i 

uthaglalai 

lca(?l  91. 
Carttor,  carriee  Inda.  to  France, 

00. 
Carver,  Cape  J.,  hte  weetem 

travele,  5413, 549L 
Ckueo,  anciently  ^mcmCim,  119 ; 

batae  of,  66 ;  alefe  of;i74 ;  de- 

structten  of,  176,308,700 ;  Col. 

Church'e  operatlone  at,  970. 
Ca«kawaiibt,  Idl.  174, 199. 
CA4*AMiirirAM0ii,  163, 174, 933. 
Caaa,  Col.  L.,  691 ;   foverpor, 

636,  637,  079. 
Caatiens,  Baron,  notice  ol^990 


GatUo,  Geonm,  hli  akeCchea  of 

Tii^fiinf^  6B8l 
Cmt^huwogmf  a  plaee  alt  pny- 

Inf  Indtane,  6lL 
Caurbitavt,  93:  a  war  with 

htm.  94. 
Cawllteld,  CoL,  in  flie  Florida 

war,  478. 
Cen«)Br,A4].,  kid.  atOicfll0»«,483. 
CiftAJKiKA,  urprieed  and  killed, 


Caithaginiana,  peopled  Amer 


CasweU,  Cape,  in  the  Florida 

war,  «M. 
Catafazat,  a  PegveC,  140, 933. 
Catatauob,  brother  of  Pow- 

BATAV, 


Chalxi,  Mi:  G.,  ftmlly  of  mur- 
dered, 489. 
Challone,  CapL,  voyage  to  JX. 

England,  70. 
Cbalmen,  Geoige,  FtaUdcal  An- 

nala,  7& 
Chamberiain,  John,  kllte  Pav- 

out.  306. 
Chamhen,  Lieut.,  hte  wiccmaea 

In  Florida,  478. 
Ch  ABco,  betrayi  OraKAinAiio'i 

plot,  361. 
Chandler,  Gen.,  taken  prisoner, 

696. 
Chaphi,  Cor.,  In  the  battte  of 

Chaplain,  Abraham,  on  fTtUk 
/MNau.54. 

Charles  I.  did  not  name  New 
England,  88 :  Cbaries  V.,  360 : 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  3»}  of 
England,  38, 907. 

Charles  River,  teUs  of,  (OiiMte,) 
179L 

Charievoii,  HisL  of  N.  France, 
48;  onthedeetractloa  of  JVW*- 
ridgtmokf  311 ;  on  Aiiacam- 
BciT,  393 ;  hte  accoont  of  the 
deetruction  of  Haverhill,  305 ; 
of  Deerfield,  337,398 ;  of  Sche- 
nectady, 47— 50;  obeervatlone 
of,  499, 500,  506,  509,  546. 

Chariotte  Harbor,  attack  upon, 
47L  ^^ 

ChelmafiMTd,  (JVten«tMft«.)  179; 
troablee  there,  180:  Indians 
massacrad  there,  301 ;  Allen's 
Htetory  cil  181,«L 

GteroJkMv,  964—366  ;  expatria- 
tion oA  437-^79 ;  their  news- 
paper, 454.  458, 450. 

Cberry  Valley,  destruction  of, 
589,585,6. 

Chikataubut,  94,  99,  107— 
109. 

Chikatomo,  depredations  of, 
565,569. 

Chikok,  a  JWii iqjpsasst  chief, 
killed,  969L 

CmirirABT,  rdieved  by  Jackson, 
305. 

Chluoco,  a  Jwitoris  chief,  379, 
380. 

Crooobua,  legend  conoenlng, 
98& 

OltfbaiM,  thehr  country,  7, 905. 

Chopart,  BL,  killed  Ibr  hte 
abusee,  389,  383. 

Chrietlaiu^,  wby  It  has  de- 
clined among  Indtens,  17& 

Chronlelee  of  the  Indians,  697. 

Chrvsostom  deridee  phUoeophy, 

Chubb,  CapL.  305;  killed   at 

Andover,  306. 
Church,  Got.  BenJ.,  188, 189,197. 

900, 910, 919, 9Z3-a7, 935-9, 

949-957,  970,  994,  307,  330, 

334;  Caleb,  963. 
Chuichnun,  John,  on  Indian 

tnublee  in  Fa.,  680. 

CBWJACUTTAanB,       (DOVBUI- 

HBAj>,)  killed,  461. 
Claibome,  Gen.,  eipedhJoni  ot, 
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Cterk,  T.,  hte  letter  on  the  de- 
structioll  of  Casco,  70a 

Clark,  K.,  eecapes  from  Dade*a 
maasacra,  418. 

Clarke,  (Thomas?)  ftmily  de- 
stroyed, 945;  Gen.,  O.  B^, 
561 ;  hte  enedltlons,  685; 
Lteut^illed  in  Banner's  de- 
feat, (SBI. 

Ctey,  ieieniy .  496, 430, 44& 

Clurton,  Juoge  A.  8.,  and  the 
a«vfc«M,  453— 45& 

Clinch,  Gen.  D.  L.,  416,  493, 
460— -471. 

Clinton.  De  Witt,  34, 507. 

Cloee,  Mrs.,  has  the  flnrt  child 
bom  in  Georgia,  369. 

Cloy  ce,  Sarah,  accused  of  witch- 
craft, 184. 

Clyde,  Malor,  in  the  fight  at 
OaiiKAjf  A,  581. 

CoACHoocHB,  (Wild  Cat,)  481, 
483. 

COAHA^O,  (AuuiOAToa,)  961, 
318,  an,  331, 338. 

Cobbet,  Thos.,  hte  captivity.  990. 

Cobura,  K.,  Indian  agent,  340. 

Coekeeo,  (Dover,  N.H.,)980Jni ; 
eerious  troubles  there,  S9&— 9 ; 
destruction  of,  S9B,  990 ;  tTMfir 
with  eastern  Inds.  there,  OK. 

Cocke,  Gen.,  In  the  Omk  war, 

Coddington,  W.,  purchases  R. 

CofiTee,  den.,  In  the  Oasfc  war, 
391, 395,  396.  399. 

Coggeshall,  John,  199. 

Cohen,  Mr.,  hte  Hist  of -the 
Florida  War,  406. 

Colo,  Capin.  in  fl|^  at  Fort 
George,  567. 

Golden,  Htet  of  lies  JVhlteiu,4aL 

Cole,  Hugh,  190, 806. 

CoUlcot,  (Cutecut  In  text,)  in  the 
Pequot  war,  171. 

GoLBUBT,  Gbjt.,  a  QUkasev,  4DL 

Coligni  sends  a  colony  to  Flori- 
da, 366L 

ColUns,  Bfr.,  killed  by  the  In- 
diana, 133. 

Colman,  John,  killed,  68. 

Colooahateku,  massacre  at,  480. 

Columbus  takes  Indtens  to 
Spain,  67,  68. 

Cdton,  Mr.,  kilted  by  Inds.,  435. 

Comets,  vtewed  u  ominous,  80. 

Concord,  Mass.,  (Miukttaqmid,) 
119,181. 

CoHJAHAquoND,  a  JVhrre^mMft 
chief,  199L 

COBITBCTICOTB,       B        Mokt£0m 

chtof,  166. 

Converse,  CapC  J.,  hte  heroic  de- 
fence of  WeUs,  991, 386. 

CoHWAT,  Pbtbb,  a  JmMft,975. 

Consort,  Cornelius,  908, 909, 915. 


Cook .  Caleb,  had  the  gun  thai 

killed  King  Philip,  Sk. 
Cook,  John,  of  jtaulmsLStllk 
Cook,  Zarock,  killed  hi  Fterida, 

971. 
Cooly,  Mr.,  ftmHy  murdered  in 

Florida.  415. 
Cooper,  MaL,  hi  the  Florida 

war,  489, 47t). 
CooPBB,  (Oiuobbb,)  killed,  478k 
Cqpp,  W.,  an  early  lesideut  of 

Boston,  104. 

Corbra.  goodman,  kilted  at  Gh»> 

ee,7ClO. 
Cornelius.  —Bee  Oonaert. 
Corite,  George,  46. 
CoBMA^SU ;  hiiottod  la  Bof^ 
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Cornblll,  W.,  fkmfly  of  nnir- 
dered  by  Indlaiw,  1331 

Co&if  rLAiiT,  a  8t$uea  cbtof,  606 
—616. 

CoftirsTAUKi  aOaMniM,  538-546. 

Corey,  Ifiartba,  accuted  of 
witcbcraA,  18i. 

CoAoeton,  taken  and  deetroyed, 
567. 

OoCterel,  Sir  dement,  370. 

Cotymore,  Capt.,  killed,  375i 

Courcy,  Air.,  hunily  murdered, 
403. 

Ck>well,  Capt.  Jamee,  239,  606. 

CnMUaos,  a  tribe  of  Creeka,  307, 
500. 

Cok,  Col.,  killed  at  Oriakana,581. 

CaAifSfKiifO,  (Tarkit)  687. 

Cranfleld,  Gov.,  perfidlonaly  at- 
tempt* to  brina  down  tbe  Mo- 
hawks on  the  Si.  E.  Inds.,  907. 

Crawford.  Col.,  expedition  and 
death  of,  563--365. 

Crawlw,  Blr.,  bis  booae  plun- 
dered, 906w 

Cntktf  geography  of  their  coun- 
try, 11,  904,  385. 

Cru$y  deetroyed  by  small  pox, 
677. 

Cresap,  Col.,  brings  on  a  war, 
537,606. 

Creus,  Dr.,  kil*d  in  Florida,  471. 

Crevier,  M.,  killed  at  Salmon 
Falls,  301. 

Crocker,  William,  Juror,  196. 

Crogban,  Col.,  505, 500, 501, 606. 

Cross  Timbers,  battle  of  tbe,  673. 

Crowdl,  [Cowell,]  Cairtain, 
[  James  ?t  999,  eS: 

CroweU,  CoIm  his  plantation 
ravaged,  433l 

Crown,  John,  tbe  poet,  38. 

Cmger,  Lieut.  Col.,  of  S.  C,  53 ; 

Cruger,  Mr.,  bis  plantation  lav- 
amd,  416. 

Cadworth,  James,  100. 

CummlagJCoi.,  in  Blaek-hawk*B 
war,  640. 

Cnmmin|,  Sbr  A.,  travels  of, 
366,  36/. 

CUSTAi.OaA>,  rKotTALOOA,]  601 

Cutbbert,  Lieut.,  at  Battle  of 
OuUUeeooehtef  493. 

Cutbbertson,  Cutbbert,  of  Ply- 
mouth, 99. 

CuTiKAMOKiir,  105, 100, 110, 115 
— 117jl47, 159, 164, 179, 174, 
177,  979. 

CcTTAqoin,  attemptt  UircAi's 
life,  137. 

» 

D. 

Dade,  Ki^r,  defeat  and  death 
of,  416,  417. 

Dallas,  .Com.,  on  Florida  sta- 
tion, 490. 

Dalton,  a  soldier,  killed  in  Flo- 
rida, 470. 

Ddi^,  Capt,  killed  at  Detroit, 

Daocy,  Ueat.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  4SSL 
Danfinrth,  Jona.,  181 :  Thos.,906. 
Dajtibi.,  a  capt  nnaer  Church, 

970. 
Daniel,  Col.,  expedition  of,  4L 
Daniel,  Thomas,  signs  Indian 

treaty  at  Dover,  609. 
Dark,  Col.,  under  St  Clair,  570. 
Dartmouth,  Lord,  183. 
Davenport,    Lieut,    168,    171; 

anotlier,  670. 
Davey,  John,  a  Welshman,  53. 
Davidson,  Capt,  death  o^  486. 


Davie,  H.,  itarchases  Swan  Isl- 
and, 985. 
Davis,  Cant.  WHUam,  eonmils- 

sioner,aD6. 
Deane,  Samuel,  Hist  of  Sdto- 

ate,d31,932. 
Dearborn,  Qea.  Henry.  390. 
Decalieres,  bis  Jropm*  expedi- 
tion, 504. 
DacKAao,  Johk,  a  Smuea  chief, 

611. 
DxcoaiB,  death  of,  655, 667, 679. 
Dedliam,  ( WoMemmowiaBog*§^ 

108;  murder  there,  961 
Deerfield,(P06MiipC«Jc,)  attacked, 

963 ;  destroyed,  39d. 
De  Foe,  btrKoblSlni'erusoe,  87. 
DaKAirisoaA,  an  Jropm*  chief, 

505. 
Delaware,  Lord,  cruelty  to  In- 
dians, 355  ;  takes  Pocahoh- 

TAS  to  court,  358. 
Denison,Cap.,  931, 933, 934,960 ; 

Gen.S70. 
Dennis,Bfr.,proeeedlnis  against, 

456.  

Denny,  Gov.,  SB7. 998. 
Depeyster,  llr.,  his  plantation 

ravaged,  416. 
Dormer,  Capt,  voyages  of,  74, 

84.85. 
Devil's  Hole,  massacre  at,  605. 
Devil,  singular  charges  against, 

95, 100 ;  a  true  prophet  to  tbe 

Indians,  303. 
Diamond,    John,   tortured    at 

Wells,  901. 
Dieakaw,  Gen.,  defeated   and 

slain,  S3& 
Dickinson,  Y..  kiUed  at  Potot 

Pleasant,  540. 
Dighton,  supposed   inscription 

Uiere,  60. 
Diodorus  supposed  to  refer  to 

America,  91. 
Doddridge's  Indian  Wars,  519, 

90, 537, 539-^1, 543, 5S7. 556. 
Dodd,  Ensign,  in  tbe  Battle  of 

Fort  Beeovery,  689. 
Dodge,   J.,  59;   Gen.,   against 

Black-hawk,  647—657. 
Dogs  employed  against  Indians, 

DonAcoirA,  the   chief,  dies   in 

France,  60. 
Donaldson,  Cot, killed  at  Bmnk- 

^ —    Qrtft 

Done,  J.,  juror  to  try  Inds.,  106. 

Dony,  his  fon  taken,  308, 309 ; 
signs  a  treaty,  009. 

Dorchester,  [Jlfa(«Nm,]  Kut- 
•HAMAKiiv,  its  first  sachem 
known  to  tbe  Engliah,  106. 

Dorsey,  Mr.,  his  house  burnt, 
494. 

D0UB1.BHBAD,  44 ;  murdered, 
461. 

Douglas,  Mr.,  in  a  fight  at  Dun- 
lawton,  495. 

Douglass,  Dr.,  cm  tbe  Indian 
Bible,  178. 

Doughty,  MaJor,  disaster  of,  68& 

Dover,  N.  H.,  (CbdUnO  great 
massacre  there,  998, 999  ;  In- 
dians surprised  there,  180 ; 
Indians  imprisoned  there, 995. 

Downing,  E..  of  London,  111. 

Drake,  Abraoam,  of  Hampton, 
996 ;  Daniel,  on  Western  An- 
tiquities, 56, 57 ;  Capt  George, 
first  Englishman  In  the  Eiver 
St  Lawrence,  84 ;  J.  R..  490 ; 
Lieut,  gallant  exploit  or,  688  ; 
Sir  Bernard,  84  ;  Sir  Francis, 
83, 87, 114,  346, 697 ;  Samuel, 
Indian  teacher,  117. 


Drane,  Capt,  In  the  Ftaids 

war,  429. 
Dnne,  (Fort,)  attack  apoB,471. 
Dudley,    (Ckahnaktrngkumun^ 

179. 
Dudley,  CoL,  his  defeat   and 

death,  690 ;  Gov.,  35»  119;  19S, 

994. 
Duer,  Wniiam,  escape  of  tnmt 

captivity,  566b 
Dumas,  fiL,  at  Braddock'a  de- 
feat, 60& 
Dummer,  Rev.  &,  kid.,  391, 339. 
Duromett,  Col.,  his  plaiitatioa 

ravaged,  416—495. 
Du  MuiSjM.,  goes  against  Bl. 

John,  393. 
Dunbar,  Col^  UBder  Bnddock, 

607. 
Duncan.  Lieut,  in  the  Florida 

war,  416. 
Dunham,  Mr.,  bis  bouse  ptaa- 

dered,  416. 
Doponoean,  P.  S.^  on   Pienn% 

Treaty,  517. 
Durant,  Mr.,  ascends  at  N.Toffcy 

664. 
Durham,  aflUrs  at,  308, 904. 
Durham,  jraodman,   killc»d  at 

Casco.700. 
Durill,  Philip,  femily  destroyed, 

335 ;  John,  336. 
Dnston,  Han.,  ber  narrative,  4&. 
Dutch,  of  N.  York,  their  IndiaB 

war,  139. 
Duvall,  Gov ,  distresses  tbo  In- 
dians, 411,  463. 
Dwight,  Dr.  T.,  on  tbe  deetme- 

tion  of  Pefukt,  173. 
Dwicht,  Timothy,  of  Dedhaas, 

E. 

Eamea,  Thomas,  his  fkmily  de- 
stroyed, 964 ;  flirther  accoonc 
of,m 

Eastman,  Amos,  taken  captive, 
336,7. 

Eastman.  Philip^  captive,  9BL 

Eaton,  MiOor  J.  H.,  446. 

Edson,Jos.,  ofBridgewaler,993 

EdbCs,  a  OlsrvftM  town,  449. 

EoiaBMST,  a  Tarratmt  chief; 
967  304. 

Eliot,' John,  109,115,145,176, 
181, 998, 969,  980. 

Elizabeth,  Oneen,  84, 114, 344. 

Eixiifipiico  cruelly  murdered, 
545. 

ElliottjMr.,  proceedings  against, 
455. 

Ellis,  Capt,  his  exploit,  487. 

EixtKWATAWA,  a  ^rnmoMtu  pro- 
phet, 694. 

EMATHI.A,  CHAaLBS,  465, 473i. 

Emi>tbsiioo,  bis  defeat  and 
death,  407. 

Endicot,  Gov.  John,  axpeditlOB 

a;ainst  tbe  PtfutU^  116,  16B ; 
lows    NiMoaBT    "to  right 

himself,"  144. 
EnxiroRa  entertaiaa  early  voy- 

agen,  344. 
ErAKO  w,  (ArAirow.)  71 — ^74, 9L 
EraaAiM,  Capt..  940, 979,  m. 
EstilljCapt,  defeat  and  death 

of,  681. 
Ethringtoa,  Uaiatf  sarpitel  of, 

548. 
Etowohkoam  visits  Eng.,  SIQl 
Evans;  Mr.,   about  WtUk  bh  ' 

dians,  64. 
Everett,  Gov.  Ed.,  916, 674, 676. 
Everett,  surgeon  in  U.  8L  snay, 

649. 
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F. 

Mliiiy,  Mr.,  woindad  te  Flori- 
da, 4&5> 

FHll-flglit,  [Tarnar*!  Fb\]m}  906. 

FUDiiifaCol.t  la  the  Florida 
war,ttl,47l 

FAJUfBa's  BnoTHia,  506»  60^— 
(RNk 

Ftfmer,  John,  eommuileatloiti 

Farrtnitoii,  Tboouw,  killed,  139. 
FarweO,  LieoL  J.,  andcgr  Loro- 

well,  315. 
Felt,  J.  B.,  Iito  BM,  of  liMWielr, 

110,  111,  aas. 

FoDser,  Caol.  Axthui,  cajitnm 

Tlft,3I& 
Field,  CkiL,  wonndad  at  Fohrt 

PleaaaM,5S9}  at  Biaddaek*! 

defeat,  GOO. 
Firi,  Jim,  flgbtt  under  Jaek- 

aon,  389. 
Figlita.  — SeeBatUaa. 
FiioB,  J.,  hie  HM.  of  Keutnckj, 

FHher,  Gape,  in  the  Florida 

war,  479L 
FUce,  Mr.,  hie  latarrlew  wM 

WAiTAj^AiicaT,  96& 
Flteh.  Jamea,  mlvloaaiy  to  tbe 

JtM  JwMu,  emiiaoiialf   ao 

called,  510. 
Flan*  UMt.,  killed.  33B. 
FLAJfiine,  Tleiu  Philadelphia, 

44. 
FUoMtead,  Dr.,  TMted  by  In- 

dlaaa,  SlL 
FUUnkttdMj  their    eoaatiy,   8; 

their  nanae,  3<B» 
Flemlag ,  Peggy,  a  eaptive,  r»- 

laaaed,  588. 
Flemiaf,  Capt  W..  killed  at 

FOIot  Fleaeaiit,  540. 
Fllaton,  Mr.,  murdered  in  Flori- 
da, 415. 
Florida,  why  eo  aaned,  386. 
FlotidaWar.  410-^16, 461—498. 
Flouraoy.  Goloael,  killed,  433. 
Floyd,  CapC,  hia  retreat  Arooi 

Lee,  335. 
Floyd,  Oea.,  wonaded  at  .Au- 

lMM«,397. 
Fi.uBixBir,aii  eaetera  eUerSTS. 
Ftatafaie,  Utl,  kUlad  at  JMmmI, 

886. 
Foot,  Gapt  Baorael,  tortared  to 

deBthJ335. 
FooCe,  E.  T.,  DOte  of,  on  the 

teMca«,  6UL 
Foibeo,  eecapof  Indlaao  in  Flor- 
ida, 488. 
Ford,  capt  In  BL  data**  amy, 

sn. 

Fort  Angnttaa,  680:    Gataro- 
qnoy,  504, 506, 506, 610  j  Gum- 
berund,  609:  Dearborn,  630 
Deflaace,  509,  576 ;  DepoiHe 
576;  Detroit,  54ft-5as  ;   Du 
qaeane,  607,  606}    Edward 
547;  Erie,  WU  Franklin,  607 
€hreenTille,570,S77;  Hamilton 
570;  Harmer,  607,  613;  In 
dnetry,  579;  JeflbruD,  570^71 
661:  Katarokkni.  504^,510 
La  Bay,  548  ;  tebavf,  549 
Loadon,375— 7;  liadieon,678 
IfanmAO,  578:    Matge,   OSO 
Miami,  M9;  Mkdillfanakfaiak 
548}  M*Honry,  683:   M*In 
toih.  561|S64i   Mlmmi,388 
Mlatiek,  169;  Monroe,  689 
KaRMaaaet,  SIT;  Neeeml^, 
839;  Iflapra,  69B:  Onebtn- 
Mi^5l9|  Pln,549iFoaMat, 


9I»;  ffraeq*Ieie,549,  978; 
Prince  Oeone.  377;  iLecov> 
ery,  571,578,687,688;  Sandne- 
ky,  548;  Shiriey,  534;  Stan> 
wli,  613  ;  8t  John*a,  393  ; 
8t  Joaeph*s,  549 ;  Venango, 
539,  549;  Waahinglon,  5d9, 
687  ;  Wayne.  589^  573,  574 ; 
Wlntermoot,  583. 

Fdeter,  Gol.,  In  the  Florida  war; 
477,484. 

Fowler,  Lieot,  In  the  Florida 
war,  484. 

Foiorr,  a  wftneai  for  Uncaa^GI. 

Fox  PL,  N.  H.,  doetroyed,  334. 

Fkahci*,  of  JV}w»«(,  901  ;  a 
SemimoUj  executed,  400,  409 ; 
of  PenoawiC,  390. 

Franklin.  Ben.,  98, 41,49 ;  615. 

Fraser,  Gapt.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  416—419. 

Freeman,  BIT.  John,  906. 

Frenchmen  taken  by  Indians, 
84,  8& 

Frontenae,  Gov.,  aaeodote  of, 


Fraot,  Gape,  981,  990;  klNed, 


Frye,  Jonathan,  killed  at  Pig- 

«ak0(,31S. 
Follam,  Jacob,  killed  at  Pigwo- 

kat,  317. 
Fnller,   Dr.  Saanel,  of  Ply- 
mouth, 19L 
FuHer,  Gapt.,  flghta  Piin.ir  at 

PmmmC,  910, 911. 
Fnller*»  Worthies  of  Encland, 

70,  178 ;  Worthioa  of  Devon, 

8& 
Pumls,  T.,  about  the  WaOthtg 

PwicMM,  899. 
FoxiB,  mora,  in  Florida,  479. 

o. 

Gadaden,  GoL,  afentlB  Fhnida, 
463,464. 

Gage,  Gen.,  at  Braddoek"!  light, 
606. 

Gaines,  Gen.,  in  WlteonutH,  643 ; 
in  the  Florida  war,  499. 

Gallup,  Capt.,  ex^oit,  187 ;  ex- 
ecutioner, iTO. 

Gamble,  CoL,  in  Florida  war, 
493,  «K 

Games,  Indians  addicted  to,  89, 
548. 

Oansevoort,  Col.,  at  Von  Slan- 
wix,  57^-^1. 

Gardner,  Gapt.,  la  Dadef  flght, 
4n,  416;  killed,  961. 

Gardner,  M^Jor,  in  the  Florida 
war,  476,  480. 

Gary,  Maior,  mad  prank  of,  664. 

Gates,  CnpLf  in  the  Florida 
war,  489. 

Gates,  Gen.  Horatio,  5L 

Gatlin,  Dr.,  kIMed  in  Dade's 
baule,  Florida.  418. 

Gedney,  Col.,  306w 

Geiger,  Mr.,  murdered  in  Flori- 
da, 494. 

Gbllbmbitd.  —  Bee     Kblai.a- 

MAITD,  561. 

Gememye,LL,defeated,604,50&. 
Gendal,  Cbpt,  aeiaea  Mvoo, 

969. 
Gentry.  GoL,  killed  at  Oftssele- 

ftec,4iB3L 
OsorraBV,  a  aoCad  dtsnsMjWH. 
GBoaon,  CArr.^enth  of^JTSl 
Goorge  Sec,  887—369;  lliird, 

eonfon  tands  on  BnAirr,60L 
Onoaon,  SAOAvons,    (iWani- 

p«rftst01«6»Ul,97iBL 


Geovgoai  Sit^F.,  Ma  pracssdlwgi- 

about  New  England,  69, 74; 
Georgia,  early  history-  of,  9»] 

first  white  child  bom  In,  3Jft 
Gibbons-,  H^Jor  Edward;  1561 
OiBBs,  JoHif,  an  Indian  pNaob 

er  909. 
Gibbt,  Capt.,  [Bei^lamin  ?)  Ms 

treatment  or  the  PTaylng  In* 

dians-,  18a 
Gibson,  CoL,  S80i 
Gibson,  Capt,  at  Foit  BecofMy, 

688. 
Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  114. 
Gill,  CoL,  in  the  Florid*  war, 

475. 
GHroer,  Gov.  of  Ga.,  443, 458. 
Oihnoro,  Mr.,  klMed  at  Boinl 

Pl<'asant,  545. 
Olrard,  Stephen,  and   Black* 

HAWK,   661. 

Girty,  Simon,  leader  of  Indlnaa^ 

556—570,683. 
Gist,  Mr.,  with  Waahinglon,  44^ 

533. 
Gladwin,  Ma^.,  Gov.  of  Detroit, 

547— 560l 
Glen,  Alex.,  at  Scheneetadv,48L 
GuKHiBAir,  518 ;  mnrdered,S19ii 
Gnadenhuetten,  massacre  there, 

519,530. 
Ckidftey,  Mr.,  Ma  mairiane,95& 
Godfrey,  T.,  escape  of  fats  fiun- 

ilv  in  Florida,  41Sw 

Mlman,  J.  D.,  Me  Nat  His- 
tory, ^5. 
Goff,  Capt.,  in  the  Florida  war, 

Golding,  Capt  Roger,  910,  995, 


Godina 


Gold,  Hiss  H.  B.,  OMrrlaa  a 

Gherokee,  450. 
Good,  Dorothv,  184 ;  BBrah,184. 
Goodman,  Lieut,  killed  at  Pt 

Pleasant,  540. 
Good-Pbtbb,   taken   prisoner, 

609. 
Goodwin,  Col.,  in  Florida  war, 

471. 
Gookln,  Maior  Daniel,  176, 180, 

161,  196,  919,  993,  998,  966, 

973,  276 :  death  of,  195jm(«. 
Gordon,  Mi^,  In  the  Florida 

war,  475. 
Gorham,  M^Jor,  In  tbe  floridn 

war,  478. 
Gorton,  Rev.  Sanmel,  119, 198^ 

189,  995,  957. 
Gosnold,  Capt..  hto  voyage  to 

New  England,  84. 
Gould,  E.,  lost  in  the  fight  at 

Dunlowton,  496. 
Grafton,  (HmiwmnmttkJ)  a  towa 

of  Praying  Indians,  179. 
Grafton,  duke  of,  371. 
Graham,  Capt.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  499,493. 
GnhaanijJ.  A.,  speech  to  Indi- 
ans, 665. 
Graham,    Lieut,  wounded  at 


Gbabd  Sob  resisU  the  French, 

OaABOABnif  Bo,  aVirginia  chief, 

848,347. 
Granffer,  Mr.,  on  the  Florldn 

war,  497,498. 
GaAirooi.A,  speech  of  to  Do  In 

Barre,S08. 
Grant,  Gol.,  hia  axpadMoM,  399L 
GrajN  Edward,  9«  J  a  IhmMy 

muidOTSd,  48BL 
Grayson,  Lieut,  In  the  Floiidn 

war,  417. 
Obbat  Mobtab,  a  noted 
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QmmiTi  (^!>P**)  Wtofnm  the 

eueiioar,  Bx 
Onw,   CoL,  enldt  of,  483} 

Mn.,  kUled,  4fl8. 
Oraen,  B.,  pruiter  of  booki  fn 

IndnB,  11& 
Greenland,  N.  H.,  deprodatione 

tt,S96. 
Onenyille,  Sir  B.,345-^7}  36a 
Griffin,  Mr.,  an  original  grantee 

of  Sudbury,  117. 
Groliae,  H.,  on  peopling  Amer- 
ica, 99--il6. 
Groton,  Man.,  attacked  by  the 

A1^«tift«,aSJ,966,33a. 
Groves,  Capt,  in  tbe  Florida 

war,  476L 
GuxM,  Gaoaoa,  invents  letters, 

9q4* 
<3umitTauioo,  bts  defeat  and 

death,  407. 
GaAiiTWA.iA,     (CoairrLAirraa,) 

a06--616. 
Gyles,  J.,  »1 ;  Cq>.,  killed,  330. 


Hadley,  troubles  there,  984. 
HadweU,  BeiJ.,  kiUed  at  Ctueo, 

70a 
Hahatur,  (Ahatiok,)  109. 
Halxcp-Haoo.  bis  pairley  with 

Jeesnp.486. 
HAUSc-TusTajnToaa,  499.  404. 
HALr-KiRo,  a  Hmvtu  51S,  519, 

531,  538,  554,  555,  700. 
Halp-Town,  a  Seiuea  chief,  567, 

606,607. 
Halket,  Sir  Peter,  killed  at  JIfe- 

fumgoktUim  600. 
Halkett,  John,  Notes  on  the  In- 
dians, 178. 
BMibees,  massacre  of  the,  397. 
Hall,  Mr.,  family  of,  captivated, 

646. 
Hamble,  Mr.,  attacked  at  Cherry 

VaUey,5e6. 
Hamden,  Mr.,conJecture8  aboot, 

83,89. 
Hamilton,  Capt.,  wounded   at 

JQma/«a,399. 
Hamilton,  Dr.,  at  ChatUeeooekee 

fight,  423. 
Hammond,   W.,   Ulled    by  a 

giant-like  Indian,  138. 
HamptonjTFfimiieKnMC,]  attack 

upon,  307. 
Hamtramk,  Col.,  with  Gen.  6u 

Clair,  570. 
Hanam,  Capt.,  voyage  to  New 

England,  70.     . 
Hand,  Gen.,  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion, 545. 
Hanno,  his  voyage  about  Africa, 

90. 
Haki-Jacob,  son  of  Caitahat- 

aoo,  516. 
Hanson,  CoL,  493,  494 ;  Lt.  W. 

JW*^  4V%s 

Vinson,  Hans,  anecdote  of,  515, 

516. 
Hasdigk,  David,  surprisal  of, 

436. 
Hardin,  Col.  John,  a  prisoner. 

550 ;  killed,  560,  699 ;  officer 

under  Harmer,  68Sw 
Harding,  Capt,  ambassador  to 

JVorra^aueto,  157. 
Harding,  Lieut.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  484. 
Has^o,  his  embtanr  to  Florida, 

417. 
Harian,  M^jor,  killed  at  Miami, 

684. 
Banner,  Gea.,  kit  dfeMCioiisl 


campaigii, 560,tt5 j  tmaty of 

Fort  Hamier,  007, 613. 
Harmon,    Major,   takes    Jfor- 

riigtmok,  31 L 
Harney,  Col.,  dieoster  at  8f/n»- 

M,  480,  4fiO,  405  i  among  the 

everglades,  ih. 
Harper,  Col.,  ftmous  exploit  of, 

603. 
Barpenfield,  destroyed  by  In- 
dians, 588. 
Harris,  Capt.,  in  the   Florida 

war,  478. 
Harris,  Pr.  John,  Collection  of 

Voyages,  30,  ^ 
Hams,  Dr.  T.  M.,  on  Western 

Antiquities,  58, 109. 
Harris,  Thomas,  of  JVlirrafaiuet, 

aso. 

Harrison,  Gen.,  his  campaigns, 

Harrison.  Lieut,  in  the  Florida 
war,  484. 

Harrison, ,  buys  lands  of 

^tqwHtm  150. 

Hart,  Ma/.,  in  the  Florida  war, 
4rd. 

HartBhom,Ca|it.,686-^668i  Ud., 
680. 

Harvey,  Eliz.,  of  Boston,  700. 

Harwood,  John,  killed  at  Pig- 
voket,  313. 

JSiMMMsiene,  its  etymology,  116, 
179. 

Hatch,  Wm.,  buys  lands  of  In- 
dians, 109. 

Hatfield,  Indians  attempt  upon, 
917, 981, 983. 

Hatheriy.  Timothy,  buys  Indian 
Isnds,  109. 

Hathome,  Capt,  surprises  In- 
dians, 981. 

Hatuat,  a  chief,  burnt  at  St. 
Domingo,  44. 

Haverhiirattacked,45;  sacked, 
394. 

Havxhs,  Jack,  a  ffampanongy 
955. 

Hawkirs,  (KAraAifAaui,)997— 
300. 

HAWKim,  Ban,  severely  woun- 
ded, 304. 

HAwxint,  Sam,  executed,  394. 

Hawley,  Rev.  Gideon,  of  JtferjA- 

Haynes,  J.,  detects  tJircAs**  per- 
fidy, i93i  195, 14L 

Haywood,  Dorothy,  killed  at 
Dartmouth,  945w 

Haywood,    John,   History    of 


rsMCMSS,  376. 
Heads  of   Bngliahmen, 


sent  by  the  MarrugwueU  to 
the  Jf^muks,  973^  that  of 
Phiup  set  on  a  gibbet.  997: 
that  of  Matooras,  964;  or 
PtfuotSf  set  upon  Saybrook 
fort,  160. 

Heald,  Capt.,  defeated  and  kid., 
360. 

Heame,S.,  Journey  to  Northern 
Ocean,  .40. 

Hecke welder,  John,  captivity 
of,  519,  534. 

Heillman,  Major,  dies  in  Flori- 
da, 471. 

Henchman,  Capt,  expedition 
of,  976,  380. 

Henderson,  Col.,  In  tbe  Florida 
war,  47& 

Henderson,  William,  385  J  CoL, 
478. 

Henderson,  Lieut,  killed  in 
Dade*s  flcbt.  418-400. 

HxRoaicx,  kid.  at  Lake  George, 
538. 


HsRouBPUSBBs,  t  noCad  IMs* 

wars,  561. 
Hennepin,  Father,  I^wals  in 

America,  365. 
Henry^^Atexander,  Tkavals  tai 

the  Wert,  548. 
Henry,  Patrick,  and  CoawsTAU, 

546. 
Henrv  Seventh,  of  England.  67. 
Herkimer,  Gen.,  570 ;  killed  at 

OriMkmOtSSl. 
Hemandes,  Gen.,  478, 480— 4BL 
Hertell,   sacks   Salmon    FUls, 

301—309 :  deftated  by  Bx.acx- 

KjETTLs,  504 :  killed,  3SH. 
HiAcooMBt,  a  ubrietian  Imtian, 

189: 
HicKi,  C.  R.,  a  Osraiss  chief, 

455. 

HiCXI,       (TuKO-SB»-MATm.Aj 

305,  4UL 
Hicks,  Levi,  a  canlive,  53. 
Hide,  Richard,  his  account  of 

MiARTURROMOB*!  death,  ISI. 
HiDx,  Sam,  a  noted   Indlaii, 

death  of,  37. 
Hinlnbotham,  Mr.,  escape  ia 

Florida,  479-r473L 
Higgins,  Benj]^  a  lufor,  196; 

Paul,  a  captive.  340. 
Higgins,  EnugB^killed  in  Bar- 

mer*s  defeat,  SBI, 
Hioooii,  Nbd,  S98,   308^   308; 

310. 
HUl,  Col.,  is  defeated  by  ladi- 

ans,  363. 
HiLLisHAOo,  398 — 403 ;  haiifeity 

404. 
Hilton,  Capt,  his  gairfson  at- 
tacked. 334. 
Hindly,  Lieut,  at  battle  of 

Felasco,474 
Hinkley,  Gov.,  4 ;  Mr. 

905. 
HioM,  chief  of  New  Albion, 

History,  true,  little  read. 
Is  not  always  the 


Hitchcock,  Capt,  in  the  Florida 

war,  419, 433. 
Hitchcock,  ProL,  on  Geolagyv 

959. 
Hitzler,  Mr^  killed  at  Camp 

King,  Florida,  491. 
Hix,  JoHR,  a  SewtmoU,  463,481. 
Hoare,  Mr.  John,  100 ; 

sador,  940, 975. 
HoBOMoa,  a  IPonpenear, 

104. 
HoBtoR,  Capt.,  voyage  to  New 

England,  79. 
Hogtown,  murder  of 

there,  414,  470. 
H0X.AT00CHBB,  470,  49^ 
Holioke,   Capt,    at 

Falls,  950. 
Holmes,  J~  TraToIs  in . 

44. 
HoUoman,  Capt,  killed  at 

McLemora,  43B. 
Homer,  Jonathan,  History  of 

Newton,  180. 
Homer,  supoosed  to  refer  lo 

America,  9L 
Hooder,  Capt,  his  figjhC  at  LOse 

aum«0,49& 
Hooke,  Capt,  meeCa  Indiaas  ai 

Guca,  998. 
Ro-rbc-tbth-Taw-ro-Row, 

visiU  England,  510. 
HoraaooD,  989,  907,  996,  300, 

309,308,334,  335. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  treaty  wllli 

lndiaaa,19S. 
Hopkins,  Stephen,  anecdote  of, 

90,37,40. 


"Sfcl! 


m,th.  " 

Hawaii,   lb,  Ui   OollT  I 

Howluidl  bMC,  Uhl  In  Ft 
Ip^  war,  9B,  au. 

Howiud,  Li«u  I.,  ass,  sat, 

3301  JiiliD,Bt. 
Hart,  Otm.  E.,  kli  Antlqairliii 

BHcneba,  914,  Ut,  UT,  SO. 
HBdJbt««,    Imdlcfoiu     pr 

BudioBf  CtpLf  diauran  the 
lint  or  a»  unw,  «.   nu 
ladlu  nw  mi  .baMkni.1 
Haltan,  LIhil,  klH«l,  UR 
Hill,  On.  w.,  In  tlH  mt  of 

Ball,  Un.,  ndsciHd  Itoa  up- 

Rome,  k[.,  bli  ladlu  csbutt;, 

Hampliny,  CoL,  tT  HoHdai,  4n, 

Haifa,  U«l.,utba  bHtleif 

(MUlwMtif,  «S. 
Hasur,  Ur^  Urn  ptaauHoB  i 

■fed,  41ft. 
HoBHwell,  LL,  wasDiM, 


l*t«   Fm   SI. 
""""''of  lb* 


ladlu  B\Me,  tea 

priaUaiaC  lU. 
|]lbr&lKLLT,kHUviHr>Q<iiia, 

479. 
ladlu    Cntt,     IIL,     nordar 

ladlaa  'Kaj,  Florida,  luaaaen 

ladiaaa,  orifhi  of  UhIt  name, 

of'tkak  origiB,  93;  nadn 
nodlbr  aril,  34;  Ihair  inan- 
aHHDt  of  wlna,  3e ;  talet- 
(at  In  Rllltan,  30  l  Srat  aiiea 
la  Binm,  M ;  aaaibalt,  88, 

BD,aB.iee;  their   -      ■ 

viaiud  hf  iCnDKn, 

Bl,  aa,  V»,  "as  mair,  Ood 


ftufX  InjBilK  H :  tbatrtadi. 
Ml  H» i^nd  al  BMtoB, 
108 ;  imTaiea  of  (ha  maJI-po< 


Jennlon,  LL,  killed  In  PlocMa, 
Jaayeon,  LlauL,  la  Iba  rt—t 


Bwle  (bna  or,T9,  ui,  »«, 
SSB,  aw  i  dreaa  at  tbtt  at 
Naw  Eoflaiid.as,**!): 
ral  (wlBiaen,  Wtt ;  Hi 
idorad  ta  ilw  Barolallt-,  — , 
SW;  wlij  called  Flubaadi, 


ran,  ■  Wmt 


_    I1l£lii|,M>. 

,  hia  inni  to  thf 
«>iBnaBT,>S,T(l ;  hli 

of   R^lib,  ll4; 

aekaootediad  br  tba  EDiIiBii 
«r  New  BailaDd,  IM,  lot 
Jaraaa  SMoad,  Irea^  <>■  N.  H. 

under,  IM. 
Ju»l>,  dici.  JJoka,]  la  PUUp^ 

Jicoii,  cirr-  JJ3, 
Kliunaiii,  S^ 


,    114,  IM, 

i.»,1103,  lll.WT. 


JeOknon,  Fna- anawai  tg  Bof- 
I  foa,  W ;  DB  An.  Aatl4i>li>», 
I     U,  H I  aa  the  Border  af  L>- 


n.,  baitaniaalr  kllltd, 
.auoaa,    {Waaom- 


WQ I    ei[  WillLn,  S3&,  51 
t  elilar,  G8T. 


JoboBaet,  BsTi.  JaekHD,  Ba. 
loaea,C>[iLD..Id,ai)W.,«3. 


:i,)l«8,at>l. 


death  of,  S3a,^33. 
jDHriL4i»,«4,4TB,4ni  death 

'  .«.,  <Li™a    B>Li.rJ 
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997^-300. 
Kattb^ahit,  Job,  971-4^^ 
Keais,  Lteat.,  killed  In  Dade's 

fiffbt,  in  Florida,  418-490. 
KxxwAoousHKVM,    an    OtUopa 

cMef,6aS. 
Kbimirautchtha,  a  SkamoMte 

olliar,  604. 
KxLaLAJfAiiD,a  Dtktmor*  cUef, 

561. 
KeUog'e  Grove,  fight  there,  648. 
lUUy,  BIr.,  aavee  the  life  of  hit 

commander,  474. 
Kenifltone,    John,    killed     at 

Greenland,  894. 
KaHKBBi*,an  ancient  Tarrntm* 

chlei;966. 
EmuukmUtt  de|a«datk>n  there, 

335. 
Keonedy,  OB|».,eoibMay  of,  318. 
Kenton,  Sergeant,  wounded  at 

Oni'fWflf  imrftM,  llTt 
Keiiton„Sinion,  a  pionefff  541 ; 

diea,  079. 
Kant,  Ciianfleltor,  on  the  CSuro- 

ftMcaee,439. 
Kant,  W^mwMmgnr  in  flkilip-e 

war,  965b 
Kbokvk,640,  641,  6GB,  669,  671 ; 

at  Boston,  674. 
Ket,  Heniy,   dlKoven   fVdtk 

JiMiiaiu,  54,  55. 
KawnsRAM,  a  Wm^tntag  war- 
rior, 945. 
KaTBnoaAiron,  a  Snini  chief, 

606. 
Kefi,  Botonon,  kOled  in  Love- 

well*e  fight,  316. 
KiABPooBWA,  a  Sniea  cbiai; 

607. 
jndktem,  a  name  for  God,  96. 

KlBBBIfO,  (NlMOBXT,)  153. 

XikmoM,   19:    lome    sent    to 

Florida,  480. 
Kilbum,   John,   defenda   Wal- 

pole,  338, 331 
Kunbal,  Tnonaa,  of  Bradford, 

killed.  981, 995. 
KInL  abeard  name  for  Indian 

chlefe,  387. 
Kmo-cBANB,  a   iPyoiidoC,  568, 

KiBo-rAiiTB.  deaperato  fight  and 

death  of,  «)6, 464. 
.EnukMu  the  Irofuait  name  for 

New  England,  50L 
KiTAOutTA,  (Skijaouita,)  37& 
JHttentN^,  Indiana  bamt  there, 

634,. 
Klttel,  Mra.,  a  captive,  974. 
KiTAtiTOTA,  chief  of  the  Sm- 

«M«,  604. 
Knight,  Mra.,  travels  in  New 

England,  87. 
Knight,   Dr.,    perilona   escape 

from  capdvlty,  563. 
Knox,  Gen.  H..  386, 449,  685. 
KonxAVOT,  Joon,  a  Sttekbridg* 

chief,  536. 
KoquatKAOAnxBi.oir,  (Whitx 

Evxt,)  566. 
Keakinsko,  Qeneial,  interview 

with  LiTTLB  TuxTi.Xj574. 
KvHHKAKA,  brother  to  Tsccv- 

•XH,  693.  ' 
KvsTAUOOA,  a  noted  Dslopm, 

533,694. 
KvTSHAMAXiir,  105, 109, 110, 115 

—117/147, 159,  164, 179,  174, 
.    177,  979. 


Lalhjette,  Gen.,  409^  660 
Lafittan,  J.  F.,  opikihe  origin  of 

Indiana,  99. 
Labontnn,    Baron,    tnvels    in 
America,  79,  90,  998,   499, 
501,509. 

ue.  Gov.,  hia  oondnet  in  Vir- 
ginia, 344}  OoL,  474i  death 
of,  476 ;  John,  340. 
Lane,  Got,  in  the  Florida  war, 

474  i  dies,  475. 
Lane,  Mr.,  an  origiaal  gnntee 

of  Budbary,  117. 
Lane,  Capt.  John,  ordered  to 
raise  a  company  of  Inda.,  340. 
Language,  Indian,  87, 90 ;  spe- 
cimen of  the  M^kegOM.  161 ; 
of  the  WanKMuuMg  ana  A%r- 
smik,  994,  969;  of  the  Tmirm- 
luM,  318,391 ;  of  thesottltefn 
tribea,  364 ;  of  the  FiM  AW- 
tMw,  or  JrofuUi  501 :  of  the 
Shoiomew,  w3 :    JMttvi  and 
FTsM  eoapaved,  698. 
tdunbert,  J-ihis  travels  in  N. 

America,  oSSw 
Lamb,  Bli.,  kis  (hmflydeatioyed, 

499. 
Lancaster,  (JVUbcsMv,)  dest*yed 

bylBds.,9S9,964-dis6. 
Lasley,  Mr.,  murdered  in  FkMi- 

da,  487. 
Laud,  Lt,  wounded  at  Feint 

FMMant,540. 
Laudeidale,  Mnior,  la  tbe  Flori- 
da war,  487. 
Lawnnce,  Dr.,  on  Nat>  HlHoiy 

of  Man,  ST.  3L 
Lawienee,  Dr.,  in  the  Fleilda 

war,43L 
Lawson,  C.buys  lands  of  the 

Indiana,  98& 
Lawson,  John,  on  nsoney  of 

Indians.  SfiBL 
Lee,  Arthur,  ladlaB  commis- 
sioner, 561, 607. 
Lee,  Capt.,  la  the  norUn  war, 

476-478. 
Lee,  K.  H.,  compared  to  Goair- 

STAU,  546. 
Lee,  Rev.  Samuel,  of  Bristol, 

death  of.  9itt. 
Leffingwell,  Lt.,  nlievee  Un- 

OAS,  156,  1A7. 
Leitner,  Dr.,  killed  in  Ftodda, 

484. 
Leonardson,  SniaBal,  captivity 

of,  46. 
LxTXLxsMA,  (Ou>  Knirm,)  633, 

634. 
Letters  written  by  Indians,  991, 

967,331. 
Leverett*s  Ifinra^mui  expedi- 
tion, 147}  Gov.,906,9a^33L 
Levin,  Col.,  killed  in  St.  daies 
defioat,  571 }  in  Bnddock^  de- 
feat, 600l 
Lewis,  A.,  his  History  of  Lynn, 

105, 110,  111,  687. 
Lewis,   Col.,  killed  at  Point 

Pleasant,  aSOi 
Lewis,  goodman,  killed  at  Gaa- 

00,700. 
Lewis  Ninth,  of  France,  95. 
Lewis,  Tom,  a  western  depia- 

dator,  567. 
LioHTFooT,  Capt.,   a  Wmmftr 

a^ef,  994,  9791 
Lightloot,  Capt.  John,  of  Boa- 
ton,  14L  ' 
Lincoln,  W.,  History  of  W<*- 


of;  •» 


Li'rnABiu.v,ai 

539,507.60& 
LiTTLB  BkAOK,  speech 
Gen.  Gaines,  645,  646l 

LiTTU  CAXrXHTXI^ATTAam*- 

LAKuiXA,)  373— 37& 
LiTTLa   Cloud,  417,  479,  481, 

483. 
Lrm.x    Eras,  a    Wmmfmmmg 

warrior,  958,  97QL 
LiTTLB  Tvaxu,  (Misanaiaa* 

KWA,)  569, 689. 
Little,  Thomas,  buys  laada  in 

Middleboio*,  941. 
LittletoB,  (AkdbMk,)  a  tawa 

of  Praying  Indians,  179^  IBOl 
Lofton,  Be^,  in  the  fight  at 

OMCMsoMctee,  4X1^ 
Logan,  CoL,  his  Indiaa  ezpedi- 

tfon,685. 
Loon,  JaaMs,  of  Peanaylfania, 

S7. 
LooAK,  a  Cm§ugm,  eUef,  S37; 

Ma  Amoua  speech,  549;  ila 

genuineness  aoubted.  54S. 
LooAif,  the  Mmmbm,  deatk  o^ 


>,  ii>i>ii.  of  the  FrsBch, 
killed  at  Wells,  99L 


Long,  J.,  the  Indiaa  mderj40L 
Longevity  in  N.  Ei|g,  113,  fS^ 
Long-Knives,  Indiaas  so  mum 

VirgiBians,  543, 40BL 
LoaxTTK,(GiiAiiD  Locia,)  death 

of,673i. 
LoxoR,  his  embassy  to  Boaloa, 

333. 
Lothrop,  Captaia,  defeat   aad 

death  of:  915, 9I& 
Lothrop,  Isaac,  Esq.,  of  ^y- 

mooth,  99Bi 
Loudon,  A.,  his  cdlectlOB  of 

Indian  Nanattves,  700. 
Louis  Fifteenth,  of  Fiance.  Sm 
LouiatMNuqg,  captuja  of,  31111 
LoTBTT.  a  Creek  chief.  394. 
Lovewell,  Capt.,dxpeaMona  o^ 

319-317. 
Low,  C^M.  A.,  ralievaa  Caat. 

Gbuich.954,955w 
LowBT,  GoL,  a  Chtreikm  cbM; 

401. 
Ludlow,  Mr.  Eager.  171, 179L 
Lucas,  Thomaa,  of  Plymouth, 

killed,  995. 
Lumpkia.Qov.,aBd  the  Chsrs- 

iMf,456,457. 
Lyaa,  (teyas,)  Oalocyoft^ 

Dee  liewM,  a. 
I^ytle,  MiJor,  at  the  balUe  of 

theOMtfUMOM/be,4B3. 

Macomb,  Oea.,  454,  489,-  Ms 

treaty,  499. 
McClenefaan,  R.,  killed  at  PbIbi 

PleaaaBt,54a 
Macy,  Mr.  Zacebeaa,908 }  Obed, 

Mad-doo,  a  Cretk  warrior,  387* 
MASHMOs-eoa,  la  JNUeme  baft^ 

tie,  301. 
Mado&awabdo,  988—1991,909, 

331,348. 
Madoe,  a  Welah  vayagsr,  94, 

994 
Map-wolt,  a  JHifaMMifty,  klHed, 


Lindsay,  Col.,  In  the  Florida 

war,  431,  471 
IjriycM,  town  oi;  capcand. 


Maorus,     (SqOAW 
killed,  948,  954. 

Maltland,  LieoL,  in  the 
war,  4^4991 

Malone,^l«.,  in  the 
war,  479,  47L 


MMulmiMi  dMny-dbriull- 

■Jr*^'  Hi  d 
.    Aaafla,  n,  105. 

lUnio,  tmltf  kiKin  hi  V)r~ 

(llll,  147. 
tUnk,  Cm''  ,  fcwlif*  M  ' 
Hirki,  M^Hctpa  ban  Dvn- 


Muitell,  Jobs, 


JIarki,  U.,  lifiiiil  aipUinf,  ns. 
Il'joba, 

(»■  Biflud,  SI  I. 
>lu»in»OB>,fif  IbiwM,  UH, 

HUCD*,! 


INDBX. 
HcaincL,  OuN-  mnnded  u 

Uva,ij.^T,  a. 

ehlar,  3es-JS7. 
HsUbiA,  OoL,  Ul 

lUKta,  OtB.  L.,  sat;  Feci, 

•TUB,  OlR.,3e7,»l- 

itosli,   Gid..    prnoBrtT 

.  Iiynl  «■  Floddi,  471. 

McKuD.  CE4it.,  oocmkiii   u> 

MrK«.  CiBLTWdar  oT  Indi., 

SS»,  570,  688. 
McKrinnwi,  ntati  mm  tor- 
Mr.,  kli  Onltr  cut 
Mr., «  Isdlui  tt0<u, 
Hunt,  In  tfe«  PHirt- 


Hmm,  C^l  JoftB,  !«,  U6, 
MUH,  Cape  Buch,  M  Mdtauy, 

■lfaiM»m<^  hM  of  Iba 
MHM,  «7l<»  ;  Ubg  at,  *ta- 
Mad,  104 ;  eaimOs  at,  M. 

MuiAiDDiiM*,   m     hii^  - 

■rliiu,  T»-«4,  »>,  IH,  1 


Hubat,  Dr.  CoXoii,  n,  Wa  j  k<a 
lbnallL9S,4a,IV,  177,178, 


;."ffi 


MiTtAHAKiBo,  kUlad  at  A 
M»T.»,  lMpfe.IoB.aui,] 
H4DTUir,  ■  Ml,m^  cUaf, ««, 

Jlirbaw  ,%ipaiSM»l  bT  I 

li»fe*«.  Bar.  TlHWH,  Ul 
HsAitmi,  OMiint,  HL 
McArthn,  UauL,  li  Um  I 


M^S^WlN  Jua,  iMrdar  < 

■I,  an. 

■toCUiak,   Dr.  J.  a,  U*  I 

MW<kM,N,K. 


a»«a,» 
wu,«l. 
libOB,   kU|«,  naiHi  uo 

llEMullaa,  Milor.lB  BUBR'a 

MpMIBoa.an. 
McUufUle,  k.,  <m  *Mw«  u- 

tlniitUaa,aL 
Mc  MuKilf  Oan^kUlad  In  Hw. 


br  Uh  BiiIMi,  103 ;  lelli  R. 

Mud,  l»4i  aoaalj  H * 

ISB;  apoaan u BcKUui 
fnai  all  aceoaan,  1 
(bmlMUlM  — htoaa 


lionD'T,  a  TiMBiili  dtaf,  «fe 

—414,  «ffi-4»,  4M, 
Wcbaal,   UeBi.,  dlaSiMiMW 

U  Fan  BMiian,  (BiL 
llddleboro',  niAui  MVnrM 

Ul«a,M3. 

[iaiB,a«.,  fIvN  !*■<■  10  Cnor 

PuHTaa,a9. 
rilumkiH,  (S_iH>t.,]  f,  03, 

mier,  Col.,  «l;  lota,  S. 

■  moBf  IndiBDiL  38t,  3W. 

mlicn ,  I  UttaUfiimt,)  VW. 
■Dbb,  Port,  ■nrpfMB  anl  am- 
-    r«,»i. 

j£Bat  dMOo-rad  krtta  ffe- 
dianLoeS. 

[loiao.  ladlaa  of  Hutktl 
Vlaqrud,  IM 

TuJ  a  JAk  chief,  MS;  w- 
poaed  HansQT  and  91.  ClaLr, 
ica ;  da<taiad  l>f  CaB-WiyDa, 
JFn ;  hit  Intarrifiw  tritk  ttao 
InnDai  Vcdnsr,  STt,  SMi 
■need  sua  of,  STB. 

IiiTTo,  GioaoB,  a  FnflBt  tD- 

ntcball,  Jaoob,  klHad,  M& 
Utcbali,  Ei[i«Wiice,  of  Brtdfa- 

Iketaal^  N.,  bta  BtnLoT  BlMa*- 

wMH,U3,9ia. 
Dtcbel.  vr.  i  ,  onnla*  an  !■- 

dlaa.JM. 
UckdaDB,    Mwvd,  Ibiilul 

of  Saffott,  WT. 


klllad,  311,  31a. 

titaKti,  loi,  113,  ns,  l4^  an, 

ITS,  »ll,  W,  -JSS:   aoHH  IC- 
uont  of  UHia,  9M. 
faluvBu,  JporapliT  of  itwir 
uoaUT,  UW ;  Ibrlr  lann>|e, 
Ul  i  tlHii  uouUn,  U&,  1&3, 


«,  Barratira  of  hli 


*».     '        '' 

[ono-oa,    a    (V 
kllM,  «Wl 

171, 173,  ik 
loHOHioa,  a  P( 

«n. 

Ok«jM*^4Jl 
Iol■m^P^a..4U|4a>,' 


■onme,  ma.,  wi,  km,  ni. 
Uonibt,  Haior  Joka,  la  lb* 


Hoaifooiny,  COL, 
MoirtiDaafT,    Un 

FloiliU,dM. 
HoMoar,  And.,  iai 

«M,  Mt,  111 


417, 4Ht 
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MmtitnyvlC.,  hit  Indian  •xpe- 

ditioa,  SSS. 
Hontnnl  anoked  by  the  Iroctuit. 

504-506. 

lloQAirAM,(AuxAirDSK,)wliieh 


Moody.  Mn.,  and  &mily,  mui<> 

derea,  138: 
Moody,  Mr.  Joshua,  SfSL 
Moon,  Col.,  41 }  Govenor,  379. 
Moore,  J.  B.,  on  the  aTalancbe 

of  the  White  Mountains,  315, 

316. 
Mormvtam  Indiane,  maeeacre  of, 


Morgan,  Ool.  Georce,  hto  em 

baaey,513. 
Morgan,  Gen.  Daniel.  390. 
Monrii,  M^Jor,  in  tne  Florida 

«rar,  47& 
Morria.  Robert,  606:  wounded 

atJl6imiM*«Is,600. 
Moniaon,  CapC,  in  the  Chtr9- 

kM  WW.377. 
Morton,  T.,  of  Merry  Moiint,S8, 

81,  IW,  107. 
Morton,  WiUiam,  199, 160. 
Morae,  Dr.  J.,  his  report  on  In- 
dian Aflhin,  633,  634 
Moeel/,  CapL  8.,  148,  908,  916 

-4Ua,  961,  965, 966,  973,979, 

980. 
Mo*a»,  CArr.,  a  dqwedator,  337. 
Mo*a*,  Sam,  killed  atOMes,  970. 
MoMOP,  a  name  of  Pbmaocs, 

199: 
Mott.Blr.,  killed  In  Florida,  471. 
Moolton,  Joeeph,  of  York,  909. 
Mooltoo,  OapL,  inrpriaes  JWr- 

BfottltonboTDUgfa,  whence  its 
name,  700. 

MoKCi,  a  TarrmtiHt  chief,  hie 
attempt  upon  Wella  ftila,  £01 ; 
goee  to  surprise  the  fort  at 
Osaeo,  994 ;  makes  peace,  308 ; 
destroys  Pemmaquidt  339. 

Monnds,  traditions  concerning, 
30,604. 

Mount  Hope,  description  of,  89, 
83. 

MoTTOT,  a  Ckerokm  chief,  367, 
36& 

MaiKiAH,  190, 194, 134, 130, 140, 
148.140. 

Muchin,  Christopher,  a  cap- 
tive, 974. 

Mndge,  Lieut.,  killed  In  Dade*s 
fight,  41& 

Mvoo,  a  noted  rerrstta*  chief, 
989,994. 

Munjoy,  John,  killed  at  Fal- 
mouth, 303,  700. 

Murray,  Capt.  killed  at  Point 
Pleasant,  540. 

Murray,   CoL,   surprises    Fort 

Mu^elaqtad,    since     Concord, 

Mass.,  119. 
MuUgen,  (OmjU,)  364. 
MusHAi;.ATi7aaB,  a  CkoeUuo.  409, 

488. 
MvsHquASH,  a  ffampanoagy  945. 
Myrick,  B.  L.,  his  History  of 

Haverhill,  45. 
Myrick,  Lieut.,  In  the  Flotida 

war,  476. 

IV. 

Naavas^vaw,   (Naarishcow,) 

AkMdksfes,  179.  977,  979,  980; 

meaning  of,  983. 
Namovtaoe,  a  Virsinia  chief, 


sent  by  Pmo/uaoM  to  live  with 
the  English,  and  to  learn  their 
arts  and  customs,  851 ;  goee 
to  England,  35L 

NAMCMrDM,  (WaXTAMOO,)  187 

—189. 
NAiCAMBiTirr,a  fl^wuuMmoag,  19BL 
NAifARURTicBW,  a  fFammamtag. 

199. 
NAHAPAiRaMBT,  a  Mipmuk  of 

Katfiune  near  Wtmwmut,  104: 
residence  and  place  of 
inkennent,  105. 

NAirTAQ,UA»,  a  son  of  Ptwkataiiy 
350. 

Nahuhtbhoo,  a  ^nuragtautt 
chief  of  great  renown.  930 ; 
his  men  defeat  the  Efn^h 

•  under  Capt.  Pierce,  931 ;  sur- 
prised and  taken  prisoner, 
933 ;  his  maananimous  beha- 
vior in  capttvi^,  934  j  Eng- 
lish adviae  hu  eioeontion, 
935 ;  he  is  shot  at  Stonington, 
934, 935, 399, 330. 

Naoas,  a  Al^pimift  chief;  114,180. 

NAOPOPa,  a  8ae  chief,  second  to 
Blacx-hawx,  6B5  j  his  ac- 
count of  himself,  66& 

Napoleon,     MjAiTTuaiioMOH 
compared  to,  199. 

variously  written. 


85, 109 ;  its  meaning,  87 ;  ge- 
ogiapiiy  of  tha  country,  117 ; 
war  with  the  Pt^uUgj  83; 
conduct  of  the  Enalisn  to- 
wards, 156 ;  participate  in 
Philip*!  war,  907 ;  send  eome 
of  the  heads  of  the  Engiiah 
to  the  Mfmmka,  979,  973; 
neat  destruction  of  tliem  in 
the  Fort  Fight,  917  ;•  desert 
PhiiIip,  975b 

Jf^tskobah.  [Littleton,]  a  town 
of  Praying  Indians,  180. 

NASHooiroa,  a  Christian  JVV- 
si#,94,106. 

NAiRaasKTTK,   son   of   Bi.acx- 

RAWK,  661. 

Naiott,  Job,  a  Mtpmuk  coun- 
sellor, 106: 
NAssowAifoo,  son  of  Nashoo- 

Hoif,  106. 
NATAirit  in  Arnold's  expedition 

to  Qns^  319 :  wounded  and 

Uken,  390,  496. 
JVUdkM     oppressed     by     the 

French,  383jthey  massacre 

the  colony,  9B3. 
JVMdk,  meaning  of  the  name, 

178. 
Natombamxt,  sachem  of  Sseo, 

998. 
Nattahaitaoa,      a     TVpraftetf 

chief,  985. 
NATTAHATTAWAirrs,  B  Mlfmuk 

chief,  181. 
Nattawarvkt,  (Nashookor,) 

94. 
Nattawobmbt,  father  of  Nat- 

TAHARADA,  981. 

Naohrocomwit,  ofdered  to  Ply- 
mouth, 944. 
Nawashasuck,  quarrels  with 

PUMHAM ,  958. 

Neagle,  Mr»  paints  portraits  of 

Neal,  Daniel,  his  History  of  N. 

England,  106, 176— 17a 
Nbamathla,  a  Stmimth  chief, 

411,434-436. 
Nbbirb,  an  jtbenaki  warrior, 

333. 
Neir,  Manr,  47 ;  William,  47. 
Nelson,  Gen^n  the  Florida 

war,  387,  398. 


83;  called  bj 


Nelaon,  CoL  of  a  Geonin  i 

455w 
NaMA-rrARow  put  to  death,  *«..« 
NaPARXTiToM,  a  M^fmmk  Gkate- 

tian,    9tO;    ambaasador    im 

Phiup**  war,  974,  975^  930, 

331. 
Nbpbop,  a  IFasMi 

93. 
Nbpturb,   Johr,   a   Pi 

captain,  390. 
Nbsutar,  Job,  a  JWjiiwai, 

sists  Eliot  to  tranalate 

Bible  into  Indian,  115,  176) 

killed  in  Phiup's  war  J178L 
Nbtaump,  (MAVTAiir  0  271. 
Nbtawatwbbs,  a .     ' 

593. 
NxTve,  a  Mf/mmk,  his 

tions,964. 
New  Albion,  Drake's  dismteri 

ef,  83: 
Nbw  Abbow,  a  SoMBs  chJrf, 

607. 
Newbuiv  attacked  by  the  Indi- 
ana, 905 ;  the  fint  while  child 

bom  there,  955. 
Newbory,  CapC,  niaasauea  100 

Indiana,  M9: 
Ate  £dbca,  Indian  ireai^  then, 

449: 
New  En^and,  s 

Nova  Alison, 

the  JRos  JWri , 

501}  llrst  white  child 

in,  955. 
Newman,  CapL,  killed  In  81. 

Clair*s  defeat,  599, 700. 
Newman,  Gen.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  306t406L 
Newman,  Eev.  Noah,  of  Eeto- 

both,  919, 931. 
Newport,  Gov.,  duped  bj  Pe«- 

HATAR,  9SB, 

New  Elver,  eetdemant  at,  de- 
stroyed, 4l& 

New  Smyrna,  Florida,  de- 
stroyed, 416. 

New  Style,  an  eiplanalien  e^ 
8& 

Newspapenjln  CkenkmJ5i,SS& 
—Sn;  used  to  the  dMvaa- 
tage  of  the  Indiana,  463. 

Newton,  (JVbwnrtaah)  Eliot  be- 
gins to  pnach  at,  I76b 

Newtown,  Bbart  defeated 
there,  587. 

MUgtrm  deeerilied  by  an  Indian, 

JVIsatidks,  eountiy  of  the,  131. 
Nichoiaoa,  Colonel  F.,  47, 379, 

511. 
NicxoTAWARcfe,     a     Virginia 

chief,  309. 

NlHOaORTAOOWA,  (BlQ  TSLBaJ 

.607. 

NlMBOD,     (WoRASmiM,) 

904,919. 
NiRioBBT,  chief  of  the 
fikf,  131;  hie  tronblea  with 
other  cMeb,  134 ;  threatened 
by  the  English,  136;  new 
difficultiee,  137 ;  his  war  with 

ASCAMASSOTIK,    138 

among  the  Dutch,  130 ; 

to  them,  140, 141 ; 

hia  eonntvy,  145 ;  his  < 

of    ChriBttaaity.     146—14 

known  by  vano 

153;  determines   on    a  «■■ 

with  the  Moktgmu,  154 ;  wfll 

have  the  head  of  Urcab,  155; 

screens  ftigitive  Psyaete,  139; 

shrewd  re^y  to  Mr.  Mayhew, 

178  J  oppoees  the  intnodndiea 

of   Clirialianlly  nwiaf   Ma 
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pesale,  96D :  **  an  old,  cnfty 

NiHioBBT,  fiunlly  of,  146, 148. 

MpmukBf  ttaelr  country,  88; 
nnder  SquAw  Sachsm,  104  ; 
at  war  with  tbe  Makigmu, 
161, 164}  they  abandon  Phil- 
ip, 21& 

NiTTAKAHOM,  a  ■acbeoi  on  L. 
Island,  143. 

JMtaM  HOL  near  8ndbaiv,9G7. 

NoMAjr,  a  wamptmoag,  949. 

NoMORT,  JoHV,  a  PMmafcoak, 

NoMPAiH,  a  WampoMog^  189; 

AivuMPASM,SSl ;  otSogkonaitf 

S53 ;  drath  of,  957. 
NoivtsqDaiiBwiT,  Oao.,  a  JVV~ 

imiJk,965. 
Nortbamplon  attacked  by  the 

Indians,  999. 
Northfleld,  (Squkeai,)  999i 
Norton,  CaoC,  killed   by  tbe 

P»fuaU.  1117. 
NoaToir,  JoMH,  (TaTomwHOKB- 

aAwnv,)  097,  6981 
Morridgnook,  309}  capture  of, 

31L 
Korveil,  J.,  on  the  cholera  in 

theWeet,649. 
NowaquA,  bis  expeditiona,  16L 
KvMPHow,  8^  184,968}  makea 

a  treaty  at  IioTar,  699. 
Kane,  Rebecca,   aoeu'aed    of 

witchcraft,  184 


Oaknaa,  Tobiaa,  taken,  993. 
Odemmlgt    Fleldi,    antiqultlee 

there,  66S. 
Oakee,  Lieut,  [Edward,]  ex- 

|)loitor,910,9I9L 
OaaATivifQA,  eachem  c€  8ka»- 

mmt,  94, 104. 
OaaAL,  eon  of  Coaiv-PLAiiTBa, 

8flf7,l09,  61& 
Obbchikwoo,    of    the  Pmul 

tribe,  16a 
OBTAaiBST,anated  Wtrnftmsagf 

OccoM,  SAMPtoa,  a  Mokegan 
preacher,  183, 697. 

OoKoifoiTOTA,  renowned  Cretk 
chief,  373;  treati  with  Got. 
Littleton,  374;  takes  Fort 
London,  375:  attempt  upon 
Fort  Fnnce  George  fails,  377. 

OcDHaoBCA,  a  Clareket  chief, 
374. 

OoMMs,  (or  Oeensss,)  a  tribe  of 

OoDBauMiB,  hla  Tisit  to  Boe> 
ton,  677. 

O*0rlseoU,  Mr.,  killed  In  Flori- 
da, 480. 

Obtah,  a  name  of  OriTCRBr  ak, 
359. 

Orrtcow,  JBBBifiAH,  order  fi>r 
his  apprehension,  180. 

OoBBSB,  a  Osek  warrior,  360. 

Oglethoqie,  Gen.,  brinas  a  eol- 
€oy  to  Carolina,  360 ;  his 
qnech  to  the  Indians,  370; 
takes  sereral  of  them  to  Eng- 
land, 371. 

OwqUAMBHun,  a  IfSBSMnear, 
94. 

OxAiB,  Oaoxo,  (UacAi,)  15L 

OkssAelt,  battle  of.  483. 

Olo  BaiM,  a  noted  Cntk  chief, 
360l 

Oldham,  Mr.  John,  kUM  by 
P§t»9i$t  107. 


Oldham,  M^Jor,  kOled  in  8t 

Clair's  defeat,  571. 
Old  Indian  Chronicle,  what  It 

is,  197 ;  references  to,  67, 189, 

909,  910,  9J6,  917,  990,  999, 

993,  941,  990. 
Old  Jbthbo,  n*AaTAifouiO  a 

JVSpswi  chier,  betrayed  and 

hanaed,  965. 966. 
OLD-KifirB,  (Lbtblbiha,)  633, 

634. 
Oldmizon,  [J.,1  his  America,  41, 

306,509-^11. 
Old-Qvbbiv,  (UuAiAPXir,)  134, 

948,  »19. 
Old  Style,  explanation  of,  85. 
OlWer,  Capt  James,  in  Fhiuf's 

war,  919,  96L 
OIlTer,  A.,  his  house  attaoked 

l>y  Indians,  490. 
Omahatt  their  countiy,  14,  639, 

633  j  some  visit  the  Atlantic 

cities,  677. 
Omatula,  Chablbi,  a  Sembtde, 

412. 
OifAMoo,  a  Christian  JVbsiKk, 

113,  180, 181. 
OiiAi,  Indians  so  named  Wm. 

Fenn,  517. 

OlfB-BTBD-aOHa,  (HOROCO,) 

964 ;  hanged,  96& 
On Bco,  son  of  UircAi,  a  noted 

depredator,  99, 149. 
Oaetdsf,  their  country,  14 ;  500, 

503. 
OaoPATosroA,   (Bio   Elx,)  an 

OsmAc  chief,  639;    visit  to 

Weahiagtoo,  63:L 
OnMdafst,  one  of  the  fSes  JV)»- 

CieN«,  14, 500, 50a 
Oaorx^viiv,  a  eachem  of  Qao- 

»a«/,164. 
Oaui,    one  of  the  wives  of 

QuiaBAPiir,  940. 
OrACRitco,  nncle  of  PocAHoa- 

TAS,  368. 
OraKARBANo,  sachem  of  F»> 

smaAf,  348  ;  brother  ot  Pow- 

HATAir, 953}  his  oriatn, 399 ; 

seized  by  CapL  SmUh,  300  : 

leader  in  a  great  massacre  of 

the    English,  360;   Is  taken 

and  killed,  309. 
OriTCHAPAB,  brother  of  Pow- 

HATAB,  353  ;   (lTOPATIII,)d56  } 

(Obiab,)  350. 

Oppamtluam,  a  Delaware  chief, 
44. 

Orufcsaa,  Indian  victory  there, 
579. 

Orme,  Gapt^^ounded  at  Jife- 
aeafaJkela,  609. 

Ormond,  Dnke  of,  visited  by 
Indians,  511. 

Obobo,  chief  of  the  Patobeeobi, 
339,340. 

Orviliiers,  D*,  sent  against  the 
amsrsf.  aM%, 

Osbom,  finrah,  accused  of  wtteh- 
creft,184. 

Ombola,  a  Florida  chief,  410 ; 
early  diacalties  with,  419; 
seised  and  put  In  irons,  413 ; 
not  a  chief  by  bhth,  490 ;  hb 
town  destroyed,  495;  meets 
Gen.  Gaines  on  the  OiOthU- 
mmAm,  499,  430:  a  parley 
with  Gaines,  431 ;  kUis  Ewnti- 
ia,  465:  review  of  earlier 
events  in  his  11  A.  470;  at> 
lacked  near  Fort  Diane,  479; 
makes  a  nanow  eeeape,  475 ; 
flfhis  Gen.  Call  in  the  IfUkee, 
470, 477 }  report  of  cowardice, 
479 ;  appears  at  Fort  Mellon, 
'  ~  i   his  eapiave  by  Gen. 


JesBup,  481, 489 ;  Sent  to  Fort 
Moultrie,  and  there  dies  of 
fever,  485 ;  his  character,  48&. 

Osgood,  WUliam,  29& 

Osteen,  Mr.  J.,  his  bouse  as- 
saulted, 480. 

OsucHBB,  surprised  and  killed, 
478. 

Otacitb,  a  Cherokee  chief.  379} 
treats  with  Gov.  Littleton, 
375 ;  visits  England,  367. 

Otoee.  country  of,  14;  some 
visit  Boston,  577. 

OttMoot,  their  country,  14 ;  their 
origin,  537. 

Ottioohbobbb,  an  Ireqiuie 
warrior,  507. 

OVCHBB  BlLLT,(t70]IBBBlU.T,) 

431. 
OuBKACiiuMPA,  chief  of  OcOBOt, 

375. 
OcLTucK,  a  Mffmrnk,  hanged  at 

Boston,  607. 
Odit  AKjiBHowiirB,  a  Ostk  chlaf, 

367. 
OuBAouHABB,  a  fuHous  /rvfasir, 

507. 

OVTHLATABOA,    B     Ossfc     ehfeL 

309. 
OcsAMBqvin,  a  mune  of  BCas- 

■A*OIT,  91. 
OI7SABATABAH,  B  Ow*W,  mOT- 

dered,  375. 
Oxford,    (Jraac^ff,)   a  towa 

of  Praving  Indiana.  170. 
Oyster  River,  depndatkms  at, 

308,304,498. 


F. 

Pasdv  Cabb,  foes  to  Florida. 

474,470. 
Paddy,  Mr.  William,  death  of, 

g8Sb 

Paoatt,  JotBPH,  a 

199. 
Paget,  Corporal,  In  the  light  at 

OuUkleeoeekee,  493. 


PAMKBHPUHirAioo,  B  PrmginM 
/adtsK.  189. 

Paige,~dol.  Nieholaa,  [of  Boa- 
ton,]  9n. 

Paine,  Mr.  J.  H.,  visit  to  J.  Boss. 
450. 

Paine,  Nathaniel,  196. 

Paine,  Thos.,  of  Eastham,  94L 

Paint  Creek,  antiqoitiee  there. 
58L 

Pak  ARKB,  a  ZMsBMrs  chief,  517. 

Pdtadioog,  a  town  of  Prifing 
IndUme,  179. 

Palmer,  Mijor,  la  Phttlp*s  war, 
333. 

Panieae,  coqjniWB  or  Mtparier 
cbieib,  100. 

Pmue,  a  nation  upon  the  Mb- 
Mwri,  U,  104,  laOi 

Parish,  CoL,  in  the  ttmineh 
war,4M. 

Paris,  Mr.,  Implicated  hi  witch- 
craft, leL  184. 

Parkili,  Col.,  at  the  battle  of 
OaicilMeedbM,  493. 

PABaRBPABHo,  nto  visit  to  Boa- 
ton,  670. 

Pamacomawav,  diief  of  Mer- 
rimMk  coiratiy,  111,  190;  a 
Bashaha,  977 :  his  frrewaU 
raoBch,  978;  nis  death,  978, 

PsisswaeasdAf,  14;   doftaitioB 

of,  319. 
Path-killbb,  300.  806;    Gm. 

Jackaon  and,  4«1 
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IMBBX. 


FMrick,  Mn.,  BnrdMwd  In  Flor> 

Ida,  493. 
pATVcsjoif  Mcnied  of  the  mur- 
der of  BuaAMoif,  166. 
Fttmx^  the  Indian*!  name  of 

Plymouth,  flK. 
Pauovsi  nchem  of  P«MMiofac  i 

condnctB  the  memonole  fight 

with  the  Enriieh  under  Love- 

weU,  and  ia  Ulled,  319-^7. 
pAwtAquBRs,     oounaellor     to 

Philip,  190. 
Pawtucest,  bloody  flfiit  theie, 

931,338. 
pAznout,  a  warrior  chief  of  the 
.  SlaapeiMM,  S84. 
Peabodjr,  Mr.,  marriage  of,  fiSS. 
Ptoak,  Mr.,  [Johni  killed  at  Wal 

pole,  N.  H..  3a. 
PaAs-GaaBx-JoHir,  ^    ffiwaiitfi 

warrior,  479l 
PnoHMo,  fignal  eaqdoit  oi^  71. 
PMldoek,  Leonard,  a  pilarim,  85w 
Psnan,  oounaellor  to  PHILIP, 

klUed.SI00,910. 
Peepy,  Joetah,  iBtenreter,  53. 
Peek,  J.  M.,  on  Weatem  an- 

tlquitiea,M. 
Paoiir,  hii  MS^wmk  expedition, 

973. 
Peliae.  Capt^  expedition  and 

deatn,  931,  939, 970.  [He  waa 

a  brother  of  CUpt.  Peine,  of 

London.] 
PaiiKAnnr,  hit  adventuxea  and 

death,  907.  506. 
P^M0C,    depredatlona  then, 

PaKAiriicirB,  one  canied  off  \j 

Harlow,  71. 
Pbkillov,  a  tnltoraof  JMo- 

wert,  557. 
PiftooM,  mistake  for  PagaeC,  113. 
PaxinoT,  a  noted   Wamman—g 

Punleae,  95,  100:  kUled  by 

Capt.  Btandiih,  lOO. 
PnmisArAic,  (Wmoiiia,)  944, 

MS. 

PaifACHAtoir,  a  IPeayaaaeiy 
warrior,  970. 

F99Macoolu.  14 ;  their  troubles, 
978, 979. 

ParrivAMAitiT,  a  JVIpmaJk  con- 
vert, 180. 18L 

Pendarvis,  Mr.,  family  of,eut  off, 
488. 

Penn,  Wm.^hia  treaty,  510,617, 
508,615. 

PMo&ioft,  meaning  of  the  name, 
391. 

Pepper,  Robert,  eeeape  at  Beer*a 
flght,  915. 

Pegvtfte.  14:  '^a  great  aaga- 
mor§,**  113 ;  their  country  do- 
acdbed,  16&  179;  at  war 
with  the  JVamaMAMte,  107; 
.their  waa  and  final  deatrue- 
tlon,  165—174 ;  map  of  their 
countiy,  106 ;  *<  Ptfuot  aouls 
brought  down  to  hell,**  170 ; 
name  exeeuted  and  cast  into 
the  eea,  170 ;  many  aold  Into 
alavery.  17L 

Perkins,  John,  of  Jijawum,  110. 

Perkins.  Samuel,  HSiory  of  the 
Late  War,  391,  8891 

Perrine.  Dr.  IL,  killed  in  Flori- 
da,«». 

PaaiAcuva  noted  AW'tefonert 
chief.  129 ;  visits  Boston,  197 ; 
invaded  by  the  English,  148 ; 
his  war  with  UifCAS,  154; 
sends  presents  to  the  governor 
ot  Mass.,  156;  kUled  1^  the 
MtlimmkMt  199, 993. 


PnTALBSHinoo,  a  Pamiss  bnvn, 
bis  visit  to  Washington,  633; 
a  gnat  exptoit  of,  634. 

PBTAirAmxxT,  husband  of  Wna- 
TAJI00.999. 

Peten,Thos.,  Hist,  of  Onmstti- 
oO,  34 :  letter  about  the  P»- 
futt$,  133, 150, 150, 166. 

PxTsa,  a  Tsn-ntiBS,  attacks 
Biadfoid,  995. 

PnTia,  son  of  AwAtHoiras,  a 
traitor  to  PhiUp,  335 ;  a  chief 
capuin,  953;  serves  under 
Church,  855;  one  betrays  the 
Jifkrraf  onsets,  918,  696. 

PswAsaosAxn,  of  A>jn(jMt,9e4. 

Peyrouny.  Capt.,  at  Braddock*s 
defeat,  609. 

Pej^on,  Lieut.,  his  exploit,  481, 

Ph^uK  Mn|.,  agent  in  Florida, 

Philadelphia,  its  lBd.Bame,83. 

Pmup,  sachem  of  the  WumaoF- 
nsofs,  99  ;  why  called  PAiAjp, 
187 ;  hispeoitte  hold  a  war 
dance,  189;  causes  of  his  be- 
ginning a  war,  193 ;  his  true 
name,  197 ;  sales  of  his  lands, 
198—900  i  called  IfsiaasMoaii- 
MC,  900 ;  PMi^  a  nick-name, 
other  causes  of  war,  908; 
English  piepan  lor  hostilities, 
908 ;  Phiut  disclaims  war, 
and  agrees  to  pay  a  tribute, 
903 ;  his  dilBcuities  with  Ply- 
mouth,  904;  reftises  to  treat 
with  inferiors,  907 ;  his  men 
begin  the  war,  907 ;  lUhts  the 
English  at  Pscosact,  911 ;  re- 
treats and  is  anacked  on  Re- 
hoboth  Plain,  919;  cuu  off 
Capt.  Beers,  915 ;  surprises 
and  cuts  off  Capt  Lotlirop, 
916 ;  his  attack  on  Hatfield, 
917 ;  besieged  In  a  fort  in 
Abrryaaset,  and  desperately 
defenoB  it,  918—890 ;  relieats 
Into  the  country  of  the  JVV- 
«mAv,990  ;  imputed  murderer 
of  some  JlfoA««Fit,  991 ;  sacks 
Lancaster,  Medfleld,  and  cuts 
off  Capt.  Wadsworth  at  Sud- 
bury, 992;  retreats  Into  Ply- 
nKNith  colony.  983 ;  driven 
from  place  to  place  with  loss, 
933 ;  his  sister  and  uncle 
killed,  933 ;  his  wife  and  son 
taken,  994;  surprised  in  a 
swamp,  but  escapes,  995 ;  flies 
to  FokmmsksL  where  he  is  pur- 
sued and  killed,  995;  inci- 
dents attending  this  last  trag- 
edy, 996—996 ;  religious  an- 
ecdote of,  996 ;  a  **  blasphe- 
mous leviathan,*'  998;  Mrs. 
Rowlandson*s  anecdotes  oi, 
999,940;  his  ornaments  poe. 
sessed  by  Capt.  dfaRawoii,338 ; 
other  fkcts,  954, 975. 

Pbiup,  a  fiewissfs  chief,  416; 
attacks  New  Bnmna,  416; 
of  rcpkelOw,  395,  331 ;  taken 
prisoner,  481. 

Pmiup,  sachem  of  Pigwskst, 
316 ;  at  the  takfaif  of  Si. /Van- 
aa,  318 ;  at  the  taiklag  of  Lon- 
lsbourb319 ;  defeated  at  Wal- 
pole,^. 

Philip  ll.,  ludicrous  error  con- 
cerning, 3Bk 

Phillips.  A4J.,  at  the  battle  of 

PhUIlpd.  MiOwinbtt,]  sno- 
cessfiilly  defends  hhi  ganison 
at  3ms)  966, 9B7. 


PhiloscfihiMl 
PMpB,  ftrWIBiam, 

PlAJMBOHOU.n 

iraUck,180. 
PUaJtMtaaks,  a  tif be  of 

ia,14,349L 
Pickens,  General,  In  tka 

with  the  OksnAMt,  407. 
Pickering,  Sarsh, 


974. 


hin 


Pieree,  Mt^,  in  the  Fkridn 
war,  479,  475, 476. 

Pilgrims,  their  arrival  at  Ply- 
mouth, 75 ;  account  of  thdr 
landing  theitn,  76 ;  their  Intar- 
couiae  with  tka  Indiana,  77 
—79. 

Pinchon,  MnSor,  147,  I64»  17^ 
179,389. 

PiOMiHoo,  (CoLBcnrO  401,  601^ 
680. 

PiowAirr,  a  IPsBMiSBis^',  U8L 
198,949. 

PiPB,  Capt^  519;  of  the  Wm 
trih*  of  JPrfswarss, 
561,563,696. 

Pipe  of  Peace,  (Cainmel,)  SM. 

Pitt,  William,  Foit  Pitt  m 
for,  690. 

PiTTiu,  Asonnw,  a 
979,  9761 

Plague  among  tlm  N. 
Indians,  80. 

Plastowe,  r  ~ 
robbing  km 
title  of  Mr.,  108L' 

Plato,    supposed    to 
America,  91. 

Plummer,  Capt.,  east  awayoA 
Florida,  and  killed,  487. 

Plymouth,  fiist  setnamant  d; 
75;   {Pmbadt^   95;   (J 
PiMpsai,)951. 

PocABoiiTAs,  danghtw  of 
hattm,  newrrea  the 
Capt.  Smith,  3S0 ;  reveals 
plot  against  his  life,  " 
saves  the  ttfe  of  Mr. 
357 :  betrayed  into  the  —■ — > 
of  the  Engliah,  357;  nwrileo 
Mr.  Rolfe,  an  TtnglMiman, 
and  goes  to  England,  where 
she  dies,  3581 

PococMi,  swampfight  CherB,9U. 

PoooAPAicouo,  (TohiasJ  axn- 
cnted,194,949. 

Point  Pleasant,  battle  oL  590; 
serious  trottbleo  there.  54& 

Peftaaefat,  description  ol;  88, 8SL 

PoKATTAWAOo,  u  IPSa^psaeaf, 
95L 

Pole,  [Poole,]  Geo(|a,  ef  Fly- 
mouth,  86. 


life  of 


PoixABD,  Capt.,  a  gmssa  fMti, 
597,  606:  visited  by  Buica- 

HAWK,  667. 

Poison,  CanL,  at  Bnddock^ 
defeat,  60ft. 

Polwhele,  Dr.  Bichard,  hMlo- 
rian,  114. 

PoMAAB,  a  Ahif^ganssC  wnirlar» 
150l 

POMXTACOM,  (Phiup,)  197. 

Pomp AquAsc,  a  PTs 

Pomroye,  E.,  tronbfed  by 
Indians,  1«. 

PoMUM  sat,  a  JVbmMnMSl,  14B. 

PoiTTiAK,  chief  of  tne  Omnsas, 
546;  begins  a  war  with  the 
English,  549;  defeats  Ibsm 
with  great  loss,551 ;  eaptarsa 
several  vessels,  599:  ralasa 
the  ai«ie  of  Detroit:  laasna- 
MlMeMBgL 
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AmTiOm^  Ah§Mm  the  WmImb 

boiuiifSe?. 
Fool*,  CapC,    [JonaUMa,]    te 

Pftiup't  war,  S17. 
Bope,  JoliiK  marder  of,  MS. 
Popmin,  Lord,  tendi  Piia  to 

New  Eajduid,  70, 71. 
Poqoiir,  ^PoquoiM,)  a  JVWror 

gmuttf  146. 
FoitaiDoMth,    depredatfcMM    at, 


Foooy,  Gen.,  la  Blaoehawk*! 

warJBSfi,  663. 
POflC,  rroderick,  wenani  mia- 

aion  of,  510,  SlS. 
PoTOK,  oppoaod  to  Cbriitiantty, 

fMO}  UMB  in  PmuF'a  war 

•ad  axoeutod  JKl. 
PMtor,  E.  IL,  Hiftoiy  of  JVte^ 

r^|«aMt,  990, 941. 
Pottar,  Serg.,  in  the  baltio  of 

OmitklM^tmckt  403. 

Potter,  W.,  Hiet.  of  tbe  Florida 
War,4aL 

PtfttMMCowM,  accooat  of,  14, 
610,  63& 

Pbwaw,  or  Powwow,  co^Jureri 
or  propheia,  ao  called  aaioof 
ladlaai,  105, 175. 

Pmrell,  LmuL,  bU  defeat,  484. 

PowHATAH,  treat  aachem  of 
Virgiaia,  347 ;  extent  of  Ms 
eooatry,  347;  Mirpriiea  aad 
deetroye  the  Pm(/m»katm»k$. 
316 ;  orden  tbe  execution  or 
Cape  Smith,  350 ;  outwit* 
Gov.  Newport,  351 :  a  houae 
built  for  Um.  353, 364 ;  orden 
bia  nea  to  kill  Bmitb,  365 }  a 
crown  lent  over  DroaA  Eng- 
laad,  aad  be  la  crowned,  351} 
bia  death,  356. 

PMDteCeM,  tribee  of  Virginia, 
14,344. 

pDwnal,  Gov.  Thonaa,  on  the 
coloniee,  48, 507. 

PM,  Pbiaeaa.  bia  narrow  ea- 
cape,  99,  507. 

Pmimf  InHuuy  aecount  of,  175 

Preatice,  Tbomaa,  captain  ia 
Phiuf*s  war,  956. 

Pleaf ue  lele,  Indiana  defeated 
there,  57tt. 

Prieet,  Jodab,  on  western  an- 
tiquttiee,flaL 

Pkina,  or  Pria,  UartiB,  bia  voy- 
age to  New  En^nd,  70 }  car- 
rfee  Indiana  to  England,  70. 

Prince,  Gov.  T.,  Awaihoitxi*! 
letter  to,  950l 

Prince,  Tbomai.  hie  Annala, 
81,  104.  Ill }  Williams*!  Ee- 
deenied  Captive,  325. 

Prince,  John,  Wortbiea  of  Eng- 
faud,  70,  84,  3S& 

Proctor,  J.,  missionary  to  Cktr- 

Pnctor,  Ge]^  defisated  at  tbe 
Thames,  896 :  bis  conduct  at 
tbe  River  Saialn,  6E25, 696. 

Proctor,  Jolm,accused  of  witch- 
craft, 184  i  Eliaabetb,  184. 

Proctor,  Lient~^310, 31L 

PaovBaT,tfae  aknimet,  (Eixe- 
EWATAWA,)  his  agency  at 
TJffttnng.  690 ;  bia  singular 
biatory,  693— 89Sw 

PaonuT,  tbe  SnamieCi,  (Ril- 
usHAOo,)  468. 

PaoniBT,  tbe  Wumebafo,  (Wa- 

BOKiaiHIBK,)  656. 

PoKaasHSRO,  rather  of  TacuM- 

•aa,  6S3. 
PoMHAi^a  aoted 

chief,  9B,  190;  claims 


met,  06:  tioBblai,  1S6,  158{ 
kind  to  the  Enclish,  9S7  j  his 
town  bumty960;  biamelaa- 
cboly  late,  900. 

PuMPAiA,  (NiMaoo,)  wlileb  see. 

PunkaUutlf  great  llgbt  there, 
910. 

PupoMPooBs,  toother  of  Bama- 
cot,  165. 

PnrchaseuTluMnaa,  wrongs  In- 
dians, 999. 

Purcbaa,  Samuel,  hie  Pilgrims, 
84,355,366. 

Pushmataha,  death  ct,  30&— 
409. 

PvTrA4vrnruaao,a  PtquoLlTlL 

Psalter,  The,  priated  in  laaiaa, 
11& 

Putaao^  General,  aad  Coaa- 
FbAKTaa,  619. 

Ptttaamill^lar,  ia  tbe  Florida 
war,  485). 


4|Ms9eejrs  attadced  by  UifCAt, 
163;  cut  oirCapt.  Hutchinson 
in  Philip*!  war,  918. 

QvADsqaiivA,  bretlwr  of  Ma»- 
t  Atof  T,  85 }  visits  the  Pilgrims, 
86 ;  treaty  with,  9t 

duAiAPsif,  of  great  note  and 
authority  among  tlie  Jifkm- 
/MiMCf,  1S4 ;  killed  In  Paii/- 
ip'i  war,  near  Warwick,  948, 

QnakeiB,  friends  to  tbe  ladiana. 


QuAMa,  a  Psfttsc  prisoner,  179. 
UvAWRAPonrr,  JAHBt,  a  M^ 

MMkf  964  i  serves  the  English 

as  a  spy,  965, 971. 
UDAififAPOHiT,    Thomas,  979, 

973,  976. 
QiTAivoBCBaT.  —  See    NAmm- 

TBiroo. 
C^UAirowiB,  a  ffasipaaeejy,  188. 
QcAqvALH,  woaaded  ia  a  Agbt, 

958. 
UDA^VB^vtrMar,    of    Qaela- 

Mbaft.  163. 
QftaUgkaet.  country  of,  14 ;  A(- 

tviu,  566L 
Qa«ft«dfc,  meaning  of  tbe  name, 

546. 
Cluimby,  Bfra.,  assaulted  by  In- 

dlaas,  996. 
UciRifAPiif,  a  noble  Mkrvmga»- 

«ct,  son  of  CoifjAKAqvoifD, 

broclier-i'vlaw  to  Philip,  pnr- 

dmses  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  239 ; 

heraceonntofblm,941j  Mis 

Into  the  bands  of  the  Bntlish, 

and  Is  shot  at  Newport,  941. 
QoaquBouiTB  ifT,a  JtfkitugmiutL 

son  of  QuAiAPBif,  145 ;  called 

GfDBoii,  948b 
CltriiraMiaoBT,    daughter     of 

auAiAPaa,  94a 
doiMoqunt,    a    JVhprsMMSsC, 

145. 
QMscAedke,  (Dovar.  N.  H.,)  prap- 

erly  Osdbsele,  wUeh 


Rains,  Capt,  defeated  in  Flor- 
ida, 409. 

Raisin,  <Rlver,)  battle  of  the, 
685. 

Ralegh,  Sir  Wsltar.  Beetles  Vir- 
ginia, 34:  anecdote  of,  IIS: 
beheaded,  114. 

Ralle,  or  Rasie,  Jesuit  miaaioo- 


■ry,  310 ;  Skilled  at  iWWttdflfe- 

«ek,3U,3I9. 
RAMBoiir,  saciiem  of  JVkfMssst, 

984, -m 
Randolph,  l>r.,  at  the  battle  of 

OuUkUeoodu,  491. 
Randolph,  Joba,  of  Roanokek 

dies,m 
Rinp,  Mr.,  of  New  Harmony, 

Ratdiff,  Mr.,  his  house  burnt  in 
Florida,  416. 

Rawmunt,  of  Virginia,  anee- 
dote  of,  350. 

Rawson,  Edward,  letter  of  to 
Indians,  9M,  608. 

Read,  Capt.  L.,  in  the  Florida 
war,4:fi. 

Rukaiuriau^  war  with  them, 
3d9. 

Recovery,  (Fort,)  971,  578 1 
battle  of,  fflO. 

RxDBiao,  a  Sisiis,  diea  in  (Irisoa, 
638,  638. 

RaoHAWK,  murder  of,  545, 686, 
696. 

Rao  Jackbt,  (Saootbwatha.) 
anecdote  of,  49,  503  ;  speech 
of  to  a  missionary,  504,  505  : 
in  the  war  of  1819, 506 ;  letter 
to  the  governor  of  N.  York, 
508—509 ;  in  a  witchcraft  ease, 
500;  interview  with  Lafty- 
ette,  600;  at  Philadelpbia, 
601  i  death  of,  603. 

JUtUtieks,  a  tribe  of  ScsmmIm, 
404. 

Reed,  Joeepb.  aaecdote  of  hie 
patriotiem,  l30. 

Reed,  W.,  wrecked  and  mur- 
dered in  Florida,  487,  488. 

Rees,  Dr.  A.,  bia  Encyclopedia, 
30. 

Rebobotb,  bought  of  tbe  Indi- 
ans, 91 ;  distressed  in  Philip's 
war,  976 ;  burnt,  909. 

Raid,  Col.,  at  the  battle  of  Omkk- 
ttco^du^  433. 

Removal  of  Indiana,  its  policy 
examined,  466. 

Rhode  Island,  (^aatfaidk,)  bot 
of  the  Indians,  191^ 

Riear0e9t  deetroyed  by  small- 
pox, 677. 

Richmond,  Capt.,  of  Sogkonate, 
953. 

Richards,  M^Jor,  [John?]  bia 
Mohawk  agBB»y  389. 

RiDOB,  Ma  JOB.  a  CftsroUechief, 
401,  440,  44iB}  murdered  by 
his  own  people,  460. 

Ridgely.  Lt.,  wounded  at  OaiCA- 
Ueooeki.  493. 

Riley,  Col.,  his  exploit  la  Flor- 
ida, 499. 

Ringe,  Andraw,  Jr.,  196. 

Jtmr  iHdimut  their  looaIi9,9BI, 
5ia 

RoMokSf  flrit  English  settle- 
ment there,  344. 

Robbins,  Lt.,  loot  at  LovewelPs 
flgbt,  317. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  his  manner  of 
peopling  America,  99 :  all 
men  have  one  origin,  9B;  In 
error  reepectjng  tbe  name  of 
New  England,  83. 

Robeson,  Lient.^  killed  at  Point 
Pleasant,  540. 

RoBiitHooD.  —  See  RAMaaia. 

Robinson,  life  saved  by  Looab, 
538. 

Robinson,  John,  wpTOVee  the 
Pilgrims,  108; 

Robin,  M.,  his  speech  of  LoaA% 
543. 
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KoBiR,  a  Oraift  war  capCun,  309. 
Roam,  a  Tiarratim,  ■eui  Ittgu^ 

Mt,984. 
Koai  ir,  of  Jigmmmm^  prevent!  the 

7*a?Tati»«    from    deetroyliig 

fynakhf  110. 
Boekleir,  O.  W.,  attacked  at 

Rodneir,  lieut.,  dlea  in  Florida, 

490. 
EoDoifiroifAKus,    a    TamOhu 

chief,  997. 
Sogers,  Major,  40, 54 ;  wrprisee 

and  makes  capUvee  of  the  Sl 

Frawia  Indians,  318,  338. 
Eocers,  Erastus,  killed  in  Flor- 
ida, 481. 
Eofers,  LieaL,  killed  in  Har- 

mer's  defeat.  687. 
EoooMOK.  —  See  EAMioiir. 
Bolfe,  John,  marries  PocAROif- 

TAi,3SB. 
Edlins,  Mr.,  his  ikmlly  cat  ofT, 

488. 
EoifirssooKB,  a  MtMnk  of  Na- 

Uck,  143. 
Eost,    Adjutavt,   a    Cherokee 

chief,  401. 
Eost.  ioHir,  393,  440, 447,  448, 

458,  48L 
Boss,  James,  killed  at  Goaea, 

700. 
EevRDHBAD,  a  IfVsnd^t  chief, 

SBS;  takes  Gen.  Winchester 

prisoner,  995 :  at  the  capcore 

of  Detroit,  998. 
EouYiUe,  H.  De,  his  expedition, 


Eowell,  Capt,  defeated  in  Flor- 
ida, 46& 

Bowe,  N.j^  PMns*  fitcm  his 
Lncan.938. 

Eowlandson,  Mrs.,  her  captiv- 
ity ;  interview  with  Phiup, 
Sbu  :  Incidents  of  Iter  captiv- 
ity, 940,  941,  966, 967 ;  other 
incidents,  974, 975. 

EowLBi^an  ancient  T\arratme 
chief,  389. 

EVM HBTMABSR,  GbOBOB.  —  000 

WiRiTBruaxiTT.  —  See    also 
97& 
Eussell.  Capt,  amhushed    in 
Florida,  488. 


8. 

Sabatii,  a  T^arratbu  chief,  cap- 
tnied  at  8l  Fronde,  319 }  Sab- 
BADis,  390 ;  another  «  the 
name,  murdered,  338. 

Sabine,  W.,  a  Juror  to  tiy  ladl- 


8uhem*e  Heed,  why  such  a 
name,  151. 

Saco,  burnt,  and  people  killed 
there,  986, 987. 

Sser,  rSsakrO  euiy  visited  by 
Jesuits,  (»8 ;  Incorporated 
with  the  Fexee,  638;  their 
war  with  the  Mememmieet  640 ; 
make  partial  sale  of  their 
country.  640  *,  description  of 
their  village.  641 ;  insulted  by 
intrudeiB,  641  ;  Gov.  Eey- 
nold*s  proclamation  against 
them,  64S ;  driven  from  their 
country  by  whites,  643 }  war 
ensuea,  645—653  ;  war  with 
the  iSmnc,  673. 

Segedekedk,  English  first  settle 
it,7L 

Savamobb  Johb,  a  Mlamuk 
ehieC;963. 


Saoamobb  Sak,  (SROtHAiriic,) 

969. 
Suamora,  iu  signification,  104, 

SAQATBATnacAaBTHTOif,  Tspelt 
in  the  Genealogical  ana  An- 
tiquarian Register  ,Saoatbaiv- 
quABAiHTOw,  who  was  the 
grandfather  of  Bbaivt,]  his 
visit  to  England,  510. 

Saootbwatha  (Ebo  Jackbt,} 
568-603. 

Saouabum,  (Loaoir|)333. 

SAKAWBSToif,  a  N.  England  In- 
dian, taken  to  En^and  by 
Capt.  Harlow,  snd  thence  goes 
in  the  war  against  Bohemia, 
79. 

Salmon  FUls,  destruction  of, 
300,  301. 

Baltonstall,  Sir  Bichard,  11 L 

Sam  HiDB,a  noted  lying  Indian, 
37. 

Sam  Jorb*,  (Abiaca,)  479, 481, 
483. 

Samkama,  counsellor  to  Pmiup, 
900. 

Samoibt  welcomes  the  Pilgrims 
to  Plymouth,  76  ;  his  services 
to  them,  77 ;  goes  with  them 
to  Pekenekelj  66,  87. 

Sampeon,  H.,  buys  land  of  In- 
dians in  Middleboio*  941. 

SAMnoic,  a  harbarous  TerratiMe, 
304,690. 

SAMnoB,  an  attorney  lo  Pbiup, 
196. 

Samubl,  Capt.,  308 :  speech  of, 
309, 3ia 

Saramahohoa,  (Stobb-batxb,) 
638. 

SanderMm,  LL,  defeat  and  death 
of.  409. 

BandeiB,  John,  of  Weeeagfueeij 

Sanders,  Lt.,  killed  in  Banner's 
defeat,  687. 

Sanders,  Blr.,  kttled  in  Florida, 
4991 

San  Felasco,  battle  of,  473. 

Sanford,  M^or,  goes  to  attack 
Pmiup,  996. 

Sanford,  J.,  eoroplaiat  against, 
188. 

Sannap,  the  station  or  office  of 
a,  199: 

SAquABBxii,  a  Tunetiut,  a  hoe->. 
tage,333. 

Samacui,  chief  of  the  Pequete, 
116:  <*  malignant  and  ftiri- 
ous,"  137;  "a  tenor  to  his 
neighbors,"  165 :  the  English 
make  war  upon  nim,  170 ;  his 
sales  of  land,  179;  kUled  by 
the  Mehamke,  173. 

Sambbow,  a  Tmrretme  of  Ssf- 
adekeek,  71, 

Samamoh.  JoHif,  a  miaiionaiy 
to  the  PafMsU,  1^ ;  secretary 
to  Phiup,  193  ;  preacher  at 
Mlemaeketf  193 ;  goes  in  the 
war  against  the  Pe^uete,  194 ; 
found  dead  in  a  pond,  195; 

'  supposed  murderers  detected, 
105 ;  the  proceedings  against 
them,  196 ;  other  items  in  his 
history,  198, 909: 

Samamoh,  EoLABD,  Inteipreter 
to  ALBZAHDBa,  191 ;  brother 
to  Johb,  198. 

Sambmobb,  dan^ter  oi  John 

SAtSAMOlf,  194. 

Saugua,  (lornn  J  111,  697.  -^  See 

I^n. 
Sanndeis,  Capt.,  disaster   of. 


Sannden,  lit.,  baitaiify  oLin 

Florida,  494. 
Sausbmait,  a  principal  Sij#9- 

BBtS,  950. 

Savage,  Ensign,  wounded,  900 ; 
MiOo>'>973.  . 

Savage,  Mr.,  travels  in  the 
West,  091 

Savage,  Captain  T^  nmichea 
aiainst  Philip,  90& 

Scaipe,  flnt  taken  in  Philip's 
war,  910 ;  English  olTer  a  re- 
ward for.  311, 373w 

Scarborough  taken  by  Muoa, 
994. 

SCABOTADA,    (MojfOXATOOCHA J 

531,679. 
Schenectady,  destmction  of,  47. 
Schermerbom,  Bev.  J.  P.,  44L 
Sooffield,  Serg.,  In  the  OmkUe- 

eeeeke  fight,  493. 
Schoolcraft,  H.  B.,  on  Monndaj 

CBi 
Schuyler,  M%}or,  bis  expedidflB 

against  the  Frendi,  503 :  ae- 

companies  Indians   to   fng- 

land,  511 ;  Colonel,  48. 
Scott,  Gen.,  in  Florida,  439, 435  i 

sent  to  reduce  the  Gftsrsfas*. 

443 ;  in  Florida,  47L 
Seou,  Sir  Walter,  said  to  f- 

semble  Blackhawx,  66L 
ScBAirr,  Old,  wondenul  cscipa 

of,  39. 
SccTTUP,  a  Jifiunregmeeet  ctiet, 

145.  94aL 


Scythians,  said  to 

dians,  95. 
Bealy,  Lieut,  in  the 

war,  156. 
Searie,  Lieut.,  in  battle  of  JM 

ckee  Uuiee,  478. 
Searie,  Capt.,  in  Florida,  killed, 
M90;  Fort, 403. 
Beat  of  KiBo  PHiur,  descri^ 

tion  of,  997. 
Snmwict,  their  name  and  origin, 

591;    wars   with,   403-406, 

410—436 ;  removal  by  the  U. 

S.  fhMn  their  oountiy,  405; 

tliey  resist,  and  war  eBsoca, 

461— 49& 
Sbb auki,  Ms  visit  to  Eag^nd, 

370. 
Seneca,  supposed   to   refer  to 

America,  99. 
SeMcee,  fiwrth  nation  of  the 

/rofB«i»,  500i 
SxquAttod,  chief  under  Miab- 

TVBBOMOH.  198;  one  of  Ma 

men  wounas  Uhcas,  ISB. 
Ssqutii,  a  Pe^putj  sappoeed  aa* 

thor  of  a  cntcl  maasscie  at 

Weathersfleld,  149. 
Sewall,  S.,  New  Heaven,  Ibc^ 

955 ;  Bev.  Samuel^  600. 
Shallisumbb,  a  hostage,  nnu^ 

dered,375. 
Shamokib,  Dabibl,  meets  with 

C.  F.  Post,  535. 
Shapleigh,    rf.,    siaas    Indian 

treaty  at  Dover,  iBOl 
SHATTooB^TTit,     sBchem      of 

Brookfleld,  966. 
Shattuck,  L.,  Hist,  of  Concord, 

Mass.,  104—106,  119L 
Shaw Aif B»B,  facts  la  the  hisioiy 

of,  15, 500. 
Shaw,  [Charias,]    History  of 

Boston,  101 
Shaw,  J.,  a  Juror  to  try  Indiana, 

10& 


Sheed,  Mr.,  tutor  to  the 
M'GiLUvaAT,  905. 
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BmsMooTT,  JoRif, «  nii'ilim, 


Sbeftall,  Dr.,  wounded  at  IFo- 

MM,484. 

Shelby,  [iHtac,]  Got.  of  Ken- 
tocky,  689. 

BoBLOKTA,  a  Credt,  mo  of  Chi- 
iCAar,  3K. 

SheltoD,  Gen.,  woonded,  498. 

Sberlmni,  CapU,  akirmiili  with 
HoraHooD.  335. 

Sherwood,  Lieut,  killed.  49S. 

SHiKSLuifua.  father  of  Looar, 
513 ;  at  PhiladelDhla ;  a  Oiiy- 
ufa  I  hia  death,  514. 

Shi  noil,  a  Ddawart  chief,  ▼!»- 
ited  by  WaBhington,  531;  dis- 
wpointa  him.  S3i  ;  a  bounty 
oflered  for  hie  head,  533 ; 
great  warrior  of  hie  time,  534 ; 
befHenda  Frederick  Poet,  535. 

Shirley,  Gen.,  warns  the  fhm- 
tien  against  surpriae,  338. 

8ROI.A1V,  eaebem  or  JVSmlaa,  159, 
968. 

Shoihaitik,  (BAOAMoaa  Sam.) 
159 ;  betrayed  into  the  hanae 
of  the  Eoglish,  who  liang  him, 
967;  change  of  hie  name  to 
UtKATUMouir.  969 :  hie  letter 
to  hii  enemiee,  874;  other 
letten  fhHB,  5S67>-9e9. 

Bhrimpton,  Samuel,  of  Boston, 
135.398. 

flhuro,  AtMrnham,  of  Pemaqnld, 
llOi 

Sibly,  Mary,  eonfessee  witch- 
craft, 184. 

Sill,  IJoeeph,]  Capt,  in  PhUip*s 
war,  981. 

SiLouB,  aavw  the  life  of  CoL 
Bird,  378. 

SiLTBa-RanLs,  in  tlie  war  of 
1819, 507. 

SiMMo,  CArr.,  a  TWrsUac,  chief 
speaker  at  the  treaty  of  1709, 

SiMoiv,  JoHir,  anecdotea  ot  99, 
957. 

Simpkina,  Capt.,  and  the  Indi- 
ans, 141. 

Bingletary,  Mr.,  himself  and 
fiunUy  murdered,  487. 

Siicquitraa,  a  CrtA   proiriie 
396;  kilted  in  the  battle  oi 
TalUftka,  40X 

SiirroucHi,  his  Tisit  to  Eng- 
land, 370. 

AfMx,  15;  at  Boston,  674;  at 
war,  674. 

ffitz,  reter,  taken  prisoner  by 
BaAicT,  589. 

Sit  Abtira«. — See  Fhn  JVUtoM, 
JregKirif. 

Snaif  ARDo,  an  0»adm.  anecdote 
of,5SS. 

SaaTWAaao  as,  carried  to  Eng- 
Und  by  Capt  Weymouth,  70 ; 
returns  again,  70. 

SxiJAOuiTA,  bead  warrior  of 
PasteteUe^  367 ;  goes  to  Bng^ 
land,  368 ;  makes  a  speech  to 
the  king,  368 ;  death  of,  369. 

Seiko,  a  sachem  of  Virginia, 
344. 

Slaine,  Mr.  John,  a  merchant 
of  London,  78. 

Slaves,  Indian,  79, 171, 994,988. 

8malley,Wm..  narrative  ofC  560. 

Smatlman,  Mr.,  his  eaptnity, 


& 


Small-poK,  Its  ravages,  111,  877. 

flnlth,  Capt  John,  surveys  the 
eoast  of,  and  names  New 
■•gland,  83;  brought  to  no- 
de* by  Sir  W.  Salegh,  lis ; 


learns  the  Indian  names  of 
placea  in  N.  England,  977; 
goee  to  Virginia.  348 ;  his 
severity  to  the  Inaians  there, 
348 ;  they  take  him  prisoner, 
348 ;  ahow  him  about  the 
country,  348 ;  he  is  delivered 
to  PowHATAir,  348:  {Nractise 
colourations  upon  him,  349; 
PowRATAiv  determines  to 
have  him  killed,  3S0 ;  bit  life 
is  spared  by  the  entreaty  of 
PocAHoiTTAi,  350  ;  is  made 
armorer  to  the  chief,  351 ;  he 
is  at  length  liberated,  351 ;  an 
anecdote,  351 ;  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  ;  Powhat- 
Air  plots  his  death  :  Pocahoh- 
TAs  flfustrates  the  design,  354 : 
meets  with  an  accident,  ana 
returns  to  England  ;  dies  in 
London,  354. 

Smith,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  war, 
487. 

Smith,  Jamea,  buya  JVtfvsMC, 

984. 
Smith,  Richard,  bu]^  lands  of 
MAStAtoiT,  93 ;  at  AteroMN^ 
»€L  117, 139, 140, 145, 146^990, 

sal. 

Smith,  S.  S.,  on  the  Human 
Speclee,  96, 98. 

Smith,  T.,  about  the  Walking 
Purchase,  599, 531. 

Smith,  William,  of  Rehoboth, 
967. 

Smith,  Zachaiy,  killed  by  In- 
dians, 963L 

Smith,  Lt  C,  kid.  in  Flor.,49L 

Smyth,  Francis,  messenger  to 
PxttAcus.  154. 

Snelllng,  Col.,  rJoelah,!  and 
RnDjACKBT,  996;  takes  a 
chief  prisoner  at  TVpeemec, 
690 ;  in  tlw  battle  of  MagamfOt 
691. 

Snelllng,  W.  J.,  on  Indian  cus- 
toms, 968. 667. 

Snow,  C.  H.,  History  of  Boston, 
104,100. 

SooHoio,  a  great  Peput  chief, 
191. 

SocoicoHoco,  a  Ifarrogauet 
chief^  190 ;  diflicultiee  with 
the  English,  155, 156, 159, 958. 

SoMPoizrTBBir,  a  fFlntpmumg, 
199. 

SoaconawHsw,  a  WampauMgf 
900. 

8oifoaBBHOoD,a  7\imida«,  964. 

SoofforrooitB,  a  SeiMco,  puts  a 
woman  to  death  for  witch- 
craft, 599 ;  tried  for  murder 
by  the  whites,  599. 

Soto,  Ferdinand  de,  ravaces 
Florida  to  And  gold,  and  dlea 
in  the  country,  386. 

Southack,  Capt,  relieves  Osseo, 
994. 

Soutbworth,  Constant,  199,905, 
919,949,955. 

Soutbworth,  Lieut  N.,  955, 330. 

Sparkman,  Mr.,  tragedy  at  the 
residence  of,  473. 

Sparks,  Jared,  note  on  HAi.r- 
KiRo,  531,  St7, 

Sparks,  Mi^er,  wounded  at 
Braddock's  defeat,  609. 

Sparks,  Capt,  in  St  Clalr*8 
army,  401. 

SrBCKi.BD-SirAKB,Bpeeeh  of,450. 

Speeches ;  Massasoit  to  the 
Pilgrims,  88;  of  CAiroincus, 
190  ;  MiARTUHiroMOH,  196 ; 
same  to  Waiaitdaivob,  197  ; 
Uhcas    to  MiAjmnmoiioH, 


130 ;  of  Ni  viOBBT,  at  Boston, 
136 ;  of  Mbxah,  139 ;  of  Pas- 
•AG0I  and  NiirioaxT,  140 ;  of 
PsMACUs,  148 ;  of  Philip, 
907,  999;  of  PAttACoiiAWAT, 
S{78;  of  WARALAictBT.  969; 
of  AtsiMiiVAsqUA,  98d:  of 
MAD0XAWAifD0,991;  ofKAir- 
KAM Aoct,  997  ;  of  Capt.  Sim- 
mo,  309 ;  of  Capt.  Samobl, 
309 ;  of  JoMR  NsPTUifB,  391: 
of  PowHATAif,  353—354  ;  of 
ToMocoMO,  355 ;  of  Pocakok- 
tas,  357  ;  of  OraKAifKAifo, 
369 ;  of  SaiJAouiTA,  368  ;  of 
a  chief  to  Geo.  Oglethorpe, 
370  ;  of  ToMOcHicMi,  370: 
of  Attakcll^ulla,  374 ;  of 
MoKCACBTApf.  300 ;  of  Mad 
Dog,  38B:  of  WkATHBar obo, 
300;  of  MusHAi.ATUBXB,408; 
of  PosHAMATA,  409 ;  of  Obaiv- 
OULACOPPAK,  408:  of  Bio 
WABaioa,  409 ;  of  OtoBoi.A, 
413;  of  Gbaitoula,  509;  of 
Adabio,  505;  of  the  five 
chieft  to  Queen  Anne^  510; 
of  Cakasatboo, 515  j  oiGuk- 
HiKAB,  518 ;  of  Haxp-biiio, 
518:  of  NBTAWATWBBf,SH9; 
of  Tadbus KURD,  599 ;  of  Rbd- 
JAOKXT,  504:  on  witchcraft, 
600;  to  Lafayette.  600;  to 
Gov.  PenUj^l ;  of  Fabmbb*! 
BaoTHBB,604;  of  Coaif plaw- 
TBB  to  Washington,  609 ;  of 
TacimiBH,  617 ;  of  Black- 
THirirDXR.  639 ;  of  Ohopa- 
TAHOA,633 ;  of  Pbtalbshaboo, 
634 ;  of  Mbtba,  635 ;  of  Ksb- 

WAOOUtHKVM,  o36  ;  ofBLACX- 

RAWX,  640 ;  OI  Littlb-black, 
045;  of  Nbapopb,  655;  of 
Dacoai,655;  BLACK-RAWxon 
his  surrender,  657 ;  his  speech- 
es to  Jackson,  660;  oi  Wa- 

BOKIXIMIBK,  663. 

Spbbr,  Abbabam,  a  Chrlatlan 

JVI^vft,  965. 
SPBBif,  Jambs,  a  Christian  ^ffp- 

mukf  979 ;     narrow    escape 

fh>m  Mohawks,  ^BS. 
Spbbr,  Johr.  teacher  at  JVhfidk, 

dies  a  drunkard,  180. 
Spbbr,   Thomas,  a   Chrlatlan 

JVUidk,ldO. 
Spilman,  Henry,  hki  life  aaved 

by  Pooahortas,  357. 
Spoorart,  Josbph.  —  See  Wa- 

TAPACOtlR. 

Sprague,  Chariea,  Poem  on  the 
Indians,  996. 

Springfield  attacked  by  the  In- 
diana, 916. 

Spring,  Dr.  S.,  chaplain  with 
Arnold,  990. 

SqUASSBR,  B  IFSB^ISBISg',  J88. 

SquAMAVo,  counsdlor  to  Wam- 

PATUK,  108. 
S^UAMATT,  son  of  AWASRORKS, 

951. 

anMRBftonk  Swamp,  deacriptkm 
of,  936, 937. 

SquARDo,  sagamore  of  Saco,  hia 
singular  vision,  986 ;  his  wife 
ana  child  insulted,  866 ;  buma 
Sseo, 987;  restorea  a  captiva, 
966;  a  powwow,  '266 ;  makea 
a  treaty  at  Cochecho,  609. 

S40ARTO,  a  1V(mp0MOff  carried 
to  England  by  Capt  Wey- 
mouth, 69,  70 ;  errors  of  an- 
thoia  about  blm.  71 ;  Inter- 

E reter  to  the  Pllgriaaa,  78; 
is  death,  79 ;  the  oaly  Indlaa 
who  aaeaped  the  grant  plngMi 
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8»j  nvM  tt»  life  of  Out 
Denner,  84 ;  MoompnlM 
Mamamit  to  FlymouiJi,  87 ; 
•liowi  tbem  how  to  take  eels, 
87 ;  taken  primier  by  Ca.vr- 
•iTAmr.  93 :  Mt  at  liberty.  93 ; 
aceniea  or  deception,  iQS ; 
piloCi  ttw  Pilgrima  to  4Cum- 
r.  104:  Sqtumtmm  eo 
mwi,  106. 

BquAw  Sacmbii,  of  JIU§Meku' 
Mtt»|  104;  widow  of  Naha 
rA*RAMBT,  marriee  Wxaco 
WIT.   105;  traaiy   with  the 
EaclLtfa,  108.  — See  Maondi 
ana  Wsxtamoo. 

BquiDaATSBT,  hannd  tot  amr- 
der.llS. 

CKaadhih,  Ateiander,  great  affe 
of,  956. 

Btandiih,  Cant.  MUes.  his  diA- 
cnltlea  witlt  the  Inoiana,  80, 
87  {  takee  part  wiUi  Mama- 
BoiT  againat  other  Indiam,  91, 
93 ;  diacoven  an  Indian  plot, 
96:  aent  agalnit  them,  99; 
killa  aereral  of  them,  99. 

BlaAHnl,  O^H^  maaaaciea  ladl- 
ttne,  346. 

Stanleys  plaatatioo,  attaok  on, 


Scuiloo,  John,  333. 
fliantoo,  Robert,  SBS. 
SCanton,  Thomaa,  J35k  130, 149, 

153,188. 
Btanwix^Fort,  539. 579, 610, 61L 
StapleeTwilliam  R.,  968. 
aieik,  John,  336}  captiri^of, 

337. 
St  Ctadr,  Sir  John,  wounded  at 

JIfeaMifaMa,  009. 
St  Clair,  Gen.,  401 ;  hia  acconnt 

of  the  diaaater  of  hia  army, 

570 :  MNDe  aoeoant  of,  578,607. 
Stebbina,  Beqjamin,  a  captive. 


Btedman,  John,  killed  at  Fbint 

Fleaaant,  640i 
Bteritng,  (ff'cayUfcteO  5»7. 
Wlgnatt,  Oapt,  a  pruooer,  377, 

878. 
Stevenaon,  M^i^  defeated,  638. 
Stevmia,  Oapt  Phineaa,  337. 
8l  JVoacw,  origin  of  the  tribe 


Stinaon,  David,  kUled.  337. 
St  Jame8*a  palace,  Indiana  viait 

then,  511. 
St  Jobna,  Fort,  taken.  333. 
Stilea,  Eaira,  hia  editfon  of  the 

HIatory  of  Phillp*B  War,  83, 

818. 
Stillman,  Major,  hia  defeat,  645. 
St  LegBT,  Oen.,  iaveela  Fort 

Stan  wis,  579. 
Stockwell,  Quentia,  hia  cap- 

tiYily»fiBL 
Stokea,  Oen.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  4681 
Stone,  Cant,  killed  by  the  P»- 

qooia,  166, 177. 
Sloae,  Simon,  eztiaordtaaiy  ea- 

eapeof,  334. 
Stoivb-satbb,  (Saramaboii  oa,) 

680,  638. 
Srora-WALb-JoHii,    961 ;    Ilia 

death,  908. 
SloagbtoB,  Capt,  in  the  Bsqaot 
r,  171 )  Ueat  Qow»  Wil- 


Sloaihioa,  (Fiitwriff, 
igO  a  towa  of  Frmimg  HM- 
wm.  tm.  178.         ^^ 


SlneC,  Gan.,  Buck-sawe  de- 
livered 10,666. 
Stricklaod'e  Plain,  battle  oi;  183. 

Stuait,  Arabella,  implicated  in 
the  charge  agalBat  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh,  114. 

Stuait,  J.,  hia  accoaat  of  Wd$k 
JndupUySSL 

Stndapo,  Robert,  of  Bcltnata, 
109. 

Stukely.  Sir  Lewla,  receivea  the 
eon  of  FocAHoiTTAs  to  educate 
him,  358,  360  :  hb  nefarioua 
conduct  to  Sir  W.  Ralegta, 
300;  diea  in  wiMchedneaa, 
360. 

Sturgeon  Ciaek,  depredatioiia 
there,  895. 

Sturgia,  Edwar^  a  Jvrer  lo  tiy 

Stuyveaantf^Gov.,  hia  troablea 
with  the  Engliati,  148. 

Style  of  commending  the  year, 
05 :  difference  between  Old 
and  New  Style.  301, 303. 

Sndbuiy,  ita  puroMae  of  the  In- 
diana, 117 :  "<  aore  defeat »  of 
the  Engliab  there,  999. 

Sugar-loiS'-HUl,  bloody  ight 
there,  915, 916. 

Bufga,  Mr.,  killed  at  Camp 
King,  491. 

SoHlvan,  Gen^  hia  Indian  eipe- 
dltlon,  587. 

SuHDAT,  OArr^  an  JUtmaka 
chief,  977. 

SvNoaaAOovimo,  a  7\iiiafiat. 
336. 

SUHK-*4UAW,  ((^CAlAPSir,)  134, 

SuifftBTo,  epituih  on,  at  JlfdU- 
149. 


Su»r,  a  Faaeaeaat,  tried  for 
murder,  390. 

Sutton,  Benjamin,  a  captive,  63. 

Swan  laland  punbaaed  of  the 
Indiana,  986. 

Swayne,  Lieut,  at  the  Mkm- 
f«a«ft  fight,  606. 

Sweet,  Lieut,  killed  in  Bar- 
mer'a  defeat,  687. 

Swamp  Figfata ;  at  i^ca«MC,  211 ; 
In  AkrnifiMUit,  918;  near 
Taunton  River,  994 :  neat 
Warwick,  949.  —  See  Battlea. 

Swanaey,  Fhilip'a  war  begina 
there,  W7, 906. 

Swift,  Dean,  hia  notice  of  Indi- 
ana, 510. 

Swinton,  Dr.,  on  origin  of  Indi- 
ana, 39. 

Syll,  (SilL)  Capt.,  in  PhiUp'a 
war,  97& 

Btmoii,  a  notorioua  Tktratku 
depredator,  auaeka  Newlnify, 
985;  Stucgeon  Creek,  996; 
Caaco,  986;  completely  mina 
Oaaeo,  aad  killa  many  people, 
303. 

rr. 

Tatmut,  (Winalow,  Ma.,)  985; 

treaty  of,  988, 989. 
TAOBUftKURD,  a  noted  XWawaia 

chief;  584. 
TAHATomia,  hia  aan  muidend, 

181. 
Tasatawak,      (Nattamatta- 

WARTSJ  18L 

Takoit,  Lieut,  ia  the  Florida 

war,  483, 471. 
aUcott,  Mai.  J.,  ooia  off  Qmti- 

aaaii,  9A 


TVBadyw,  aevaia  baitlaai; 
Taimage,  Lieut,  killed  at 

«mMp,47. 
TUmon,   Peter,  complaiBi 

PHiur,  80. 
Tamb-Riho,  a  Ontk  tbUL 

387. 
TAifMAirT,an  andent 

519 ;  a  aoeiety  of  whites 

hie  name,  613  ;  fegenda 

ceming,  513. 
Tamoubssam,    (JBmavO 

IPcaipcaoa^,  9f9L 
T^anner,  Nicholaa,  about 

Dutch  Plot,  143. 
TAaTAMout,    (Ou>    Jb' 


386, 


a 

the 

•) 


aeiaee  Miartohmomob, 

his  life  atteuMted,  US. 
Tantom,  a  N.  BBgfend  Indian, 

aaaiata  Capt  Saakh  in  hia  aor- 

vey  of  the  coaat,  79. 
TAquARticKB,  a    W« 

196. 
Taehb.  or  the  OnARa,  n 

chief,  687. 
TWrvtm,  15;  diaaded  by  the 

JJattmdtmtetU,  81,  104,  186  : 

their  expediikm  againat 

mm  diaeovered  and 

ed,  110;  ailuatloa  of  Ihalr 

dominioaa,  977. 
TAauMKiR.  a  chief  of  the  ufe»- 

dbiaaMffM',a88;  anaech  of  !■ 

the  l^iemmst  council,  989. 
TAaSTAMDCB,  BBcient  chief  of 

the  JVorrajrimjeto,  ■ 

of  Oarohicus,  117. 

TAHAqUARRAWiT,  B/ 

act,  150. 
Tamuckb,  brother  of  Natta- 

RABADA,  9BSl 

Tatamomob  aella  laada  io 
Swanaey,  168;  othera  near 
I>9knoktl,    199 ;    (Atviiba- 

MOMABB,)  199. 

Tachi^uochi,  aOaek  chiel^  38BL 
Tatosor,  a  noted  Wamfmmtig 

a  Cain  under  Pmur,  944; 
es  a  garriaon  at  PIvmoulh, 

945 1  auirenden  to  the  En*- 

liah,  and  ia  beheaded,  M6 ;  in- 

ddenta  ia  hia  hiatorv,  9GB. 
TATTAcoifMBT,948,951;  (Ton- 

amora,)  957. 
Taunton,  attack  upon  by  Kib« 

PHiur,  993. 
TAToaBB,  one  of  PHlur^i 

adloia,  903. 
Tawbbazbt,  a 

chief,  47, «. 
Tatlob,  Caft.,  a  Ciareiaa  cUall 

40L 
Taylor,  CapC,  at  Fort  Recovmy, 

Taytor,  ^or  J.  8.,  hfe  hooaa 
burnt,  tfni 

Taylor,  Col.  Zachaiy,  fighia  the 
Indiana  at  Otw«*aia<,  483; 
gen.,487 :  recoaameada  bloed- 
fiounda,  489;  a  col.  ia  Black- 
hawk*!  war,  656. 

Taylor,  Rebecca,  a  captive.  384. 

TBAtLABOBB,    eon   of     OOBR- 

rLARTBB,  Ol&i 

TBCVMaBB,  chief  of  the 
iMat,  ezeita  hiaaadf  to 
back  the  whitea,  386;  an  ea4y 
emedition  anlnat  the  whitea^ 
616 ;  a  apeech  to  Gov.  Bairi- 
aon,  617 ;  ooatinaed  dlAcal- 
tiea  with  the  whltea,600 ;  da- 
Jeata  a  body  of  troppa  ludar 
Vanhom,  wl^va  ' 
of  ahaiicwr,  888 


7*7- 


9ad  9m9Mm  of,  MB  I  de- 
bated at  the  Blvw  TInhm, 
■ad  MU«d,  aw. 

TBXTBBirBHOOABOWyYilltl  Knf- 
Ittd,  UOl 

TdUkir,  Gar^Mid  Cten.  ll*Oii.- 

UTKA.r,  38S. 
Temple,  liMiL,  la  the  Ilorida 

war,  471. 
T^neevy    MttleoMnt     d^    de- 

■troyed,  98S. 
Tewk^bary,  (IFwiidI,)  a  tewn 

of  ProfiHg  Jndimu,  179. 
TsTomnROKBBAWBiv,      (Noa- 

TOH,)  Tlait  to  Bngnuid,  687; 


at  the  captare  of  Mc^aro, 
Tfaacher,   Anthony,   of  Plyitt- 

outh,  Mb 
Tliacher,  Dr.  Jamea,  of  Ptyni- 

outh,  5S5. 
Tbarpf  CapC,  killed  in  Hanner*a 

deieat,  o87. 
Thbbb,    (PasaaJ    killed    In 

Philip's  war,  SnO,  810, 978. 
.Theopompoa,  mppoeed  lo  refbr 

to  America,  19l 
Tbonai,  Capt.,  eaat  away  in 

Florida,  497. 
Thoma*,  Johh.  dlea  above  100 

yeara  old,  113. 
Thomae,  J.,  eecapee  ftmn  Dade*i 

■aaaaaere,  418. 
Tbomae,  Lt,  at  battle  ef  Lake 

Monroe,  470.  488. 
Thomas,  of  AUk^fta,  18B. 
Thomas,  of  JVlmaaftsl,  194. 
Thomas,  a  Tlirretiae,  of  Jfbgu»- 

M(,  SB4. 

TtBompeon,  CoL,  killed  In  Ftor- 

|dB,491,469,4eB. 
TiioDipaon,  Oen.,  Indian  a|^t, 

464. 
ThooipiMi,  J.  W.  B.,  eztraordl- 

nary  eecape  ef,  471. 
Thompeon,  Rey.  Mr.,  of  Brain- 

tvee,  chaplain  in  the  JVbrre- 

gmtutt  war,  147. 
TDonapeon,  John,  miiiionaiy  to 

Cheiokeee,454b 
Thompeon,  Willfani,  mieeioB- 

ary  to  Cherokaee,  ^4. 
ThoroWKood,  T.,  on  origin  of 

iBdiane,  94, 9G0. 
Thornton,  Mr.,  and  Tbtoiiiiv- 

HAKXBiWXff,  697. 

Thretkeld.  Ensign,  killed  in 
Harmer's  defeat,  687. 

TbragBMirtoB,  J.,  family  of, 
murdered,  I3& 

TttL  Joahoa,  ezeeuted  ae  a  trai- 
tor, 919. 

TioBB-TAiL,  a  noted  Florida 
chief,  480,  494. 

Tilden,  Joaeph,  bnya  land  of 
Indiana,  100. 

rilly,  John,  mvrdered  by  the 


niton,  LieuL,  [Jacob,]  hie  dee- 
perate  combat  aad  extraordl- 
■ary  eecape  from  ihiee  7^r- 
raCoMii,  310. 

TiMPoeciffiB-BAaitVBi.,     (Bab- 

BABO,)  306. 

Tlfptommo,  battle  of,  690. 
TIppin^Tnppan?)  UeuL,  kilte 

TisPA^uiir,  (WATASPBqaiir,) 
199, 106-  941 

Tie^DABTUM,    (8<tUAIIT0,)     60, 

Til 

T^TOBAtaeenaed  of  witcherall, 

ToBAOoo-BATBB,  B    Mmcogm, 

540. 
Tibaeeo,  act  againU  dieoideriy 

driiddag  er,    80;    the  flmt 


kBown  ta  iBglaadf 

by  Drake'i    marina*,  1 

B|ip«HdL348. 
ToaiAS,  194 ;  one  of  the  euiv 

poeed  mufdereiB  of   Sassa* 

MOir,  135, 949: 
ToBT,  (Navhrocomwit,)  SI44. 
TocKAMooK,  a  WkmMmoar.lTS. 
Todd,  Col.,  killed  at  the  Nne 

Ucka,6B4. 

TOHATOOBBB.       (NaTTaRATTA- 

WAITTS  J  181. 

nkopeka.  bloody  battle  there, 
391,406. 

Tokamahamob,  a  WmnmMur, 
78;  faithftal  to  the  English, 
89r-03;  goee  agalnat  Caubbi- 
TABT  with  Standlah,  08. 

ToBAMOBA,  sachem  of  8sesB«C, 
904 ;  goes  with  Philip  to  Ply- 
mouth, to  confirm  a  treaty, 
904 ;  killed  by  the  Jtmr*gn- 
seCs,  904. 

ToBiBosH,  an  Indian  pveaeher, 
18fBL 

ToLOBT,  a  husband  of  Awa- 
sROBBs,  940,  951. 

Tom,  Oaft.,  (Wattasacomfo- 
BOM,)  181, 977, 334,  607. 

Tom,  Capt.,  a  mischieTons 
7\ii'i'arts>,  kills  people  at 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  307. 

Tom  Jbmmt,  (BooBABOisB,)  500. 

ToMOBA,  JoHB,  taken  prisoner, 
481. 

ToMocRicHi,  eachem  of  7asM- 
a«»,  360;  goes  to  England 
with  Gen.  Oglethorp,  370 ;  bis 
speech  to  the  king.  370 ;  re- 
turns to  Carolina ;  dies ;  mon- 
ument to  his  memory,  371. 

ToMocoMo,  counsellor  to  Pow- 
HATAB,  who  sends  him.  to 
England  as  a  spy,  354;  his 
attempt  to  enumerate  the 
people,  355 ;  marries  a  rister 

of  POCAHOBTAS,  355. 

Tompkins.  Capt.,  in  Florida 
war.  474,  476. 

Tompkins,  D.  D.,  Gov.  of  New 
Tork,  666.  * 

Tompson,  John,  of  Barnstable, 
949. 

TooBABowi,  goee  to  Enf^and, 
360,  370. 

ToqoBLMCT,  a  TarrdtiM  chief, 
306w 

Torrey,  J.,  buys  land  of  Indi- 
ans, 100: 

Torrey,  William,  clerk  of  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Mass.,  606. 

TosBBOBB,  defeats  Lt.  Powell, 
484, 485 ;  has  a  taik  with  Gen. 
Jesup,  486 ;  escapes,  488,  488. 

Tozus,  (MosiTs,)  991,  &c 

ToTOPoTOMoi,  917 ;  chief  of 
pBSNudky,  and  succeseor  of 
NiKOTowABCB ;  killed  in  the 
RaekMkHknaM  war,  368. 

ToTosoB,  a  spelling  of  Tato- 
soB,  which  see. 

Tour,  Lofd  ue  la,  307. 

TowBsend,  [P.,]  treats  wkb  In* 
dians,  305: 

Traditions,  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  19, 130, 156.  365. 

Tbaseb,  Jobbpm,   (Baobssob,) 


Treaties ;  with  Massaioit,  86 ; 
with  nine  chlelb,  94:  with 
the  JKuMKtasMs,  104,  106: 
MifmmkM,  106 ;  Mthagmiu  and 
JVaprsMBMls,  194;  JfiuUik$ 
and  JVBmefaaMls,  134;  with 
PafSAOUs  and  others,  158,  ISO; 
wllk  the  P«fB«(s,  106}  with' 


MlABTVBBOHOH.  189;  wMi 
pRiLip,  901 ;  A)prsfBBMCs, 
911;  rarr«tiB«s,900;  of  Ftas- 
BMsuid,  998 :  of  1676,  at  OocAe- 
db«,600;  ofl70i308, 300 ;  of 
1717,  380:  of  1737,  337;  of 
1749,  at  Philadelphia,  514 ;  of 
1754,  336;  with  aeven  chieft 
In  England,  368  ;  of  Paine*a 
Landing,  411,  4C,  464;  of 
FUrt  Grsenville,  577 :  of  Fort 
Barmer.e07,613 ;  with  Blace- 
HAWE,M3 ;  of  Indian  Springs, 
389 ;  of  Bcherroerhom  with 
the  Ckerokms^  441,  449; 
De<ft»«r««Bnd  Pennsylvania, 
514:  William  Penn  and  the 
Indians,  517;  at  Portsmouth 
with  the  £.  Indians,  304; 
with  Mvoo  at  Boston,  960; 
with  Madoeawabdo  at  7*ft- 
emuut.  968,  980 ;  at  Easton, 
Pa.,a»;  of  JWesii,  509iof 
Mbeeow,616;  of  Detroit,  697; 
of  Broken  Arrow,  30^ 

Trsat,  M^Jor,  relieves  Captain 
Moaely.  916L 

IVewsdafe,  Ool.,  In  Florida 
war,  475,  476. 

Trigg.  Col.,  killed  at  the  Bhie 

Trott.  kev.   Mr.,  proeeedlnfi 

agalnat,  456b 
TMup,  Gov.  G.  M.,  his  oppret- 

sive  conduct  towards  the  CAe- 

re*ie«,  393. 394, 444,  446, 455. 
TrueoMin,  Major,  and   others, 

murdered.  559. 
Trumbull,  H.,  bis  Indian  Waif, 

199,130. 
TWtotodUf,  388;  7\idiaft«tcU, 

^01. 

Tuckerman,  Mr.  B.,  on  Indian 
Ilk 


TucBPoo,  (Watucbpoo,)  199, 

94& 
TuBAPB w  iLu  B,  a  preacher,  1 14. 

979. 

TUMMADOBTOU,      B      7\WT8liBS, 
SRM. 

Turner,  Capt.  Nathaniel,  eent 

against  the  PmbaCs  with  En- 

dloott,  116, 168. 
Turner,  Ephralm,  of   Boston, 

136. 
Turner,  Capt.,  [Wflliam,]  killed 

in  a  desperate  fight  at  the 

fiUls    above    Deerfield,   990. 

[He  had  a  grandson  (WlUiam 

Tunier)  li^g  hi  Bwanxey  In 

1736.] 
Turner,  Humphrey,  buys  lands 

of  Indiana,  109. 
7WMr0ra«,  16 ;  Joiu  the  J^ 

fB0w,5Odl 
TvsouooBB,  (TisPAquiB,)  949: 
TusEiHAJo,  a  HisMBsfs  chiell 

405w 
TwBBTT  Cabobs,  a  Sbmob  chief, 

606. 
Twiga,  Col.,  480;  exploit  in 

Florida,  487, 490, 491, 648L 
Tmigldwiu,  16 ;  at  war  with 

the  lrsfae<«,  509. 
Two  GuBs,  a  81msea  chief,  606. 
TvASHq,  one  of  Pvup*s  ain< 

UlBS,947. 

!!• 

Ubry»  Cape,  killed  ia  Yip* 

horn**  defeat,  091. 
CTcAesf ,  their  country,  9,  IflL 
UcHBB  Biixv,  wounded,  tt: 

killed,  48L  •^'^^ 
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Um  l>ASHUM,(WoOHAtHUlf ,)  SXM). 

OmMtme,  an  Indian  name  of 
Plymoath,  95L 

Umftauiokb,  a  Wamaaitomg, 
900. 

Uhcas,  cachem  of  the  JMbJU- 
gan$  i  his  conduct  to  the  Miur- 
ragtaueUt  IS3 ;  the  Eagliih 
bvor  him,  196:  his  war  with 
SiquAiioH,  195 ;   war  with 

MlAlCTDKNOHOH,      lj27  }       IM- 

sieged  in  his  loit,  130 ;  an 
attempt  to  kill  him,  134 }  com- 
plains of  witchcraft,  135 ; 
commits  depredations  upon 
NiirioRKT,  138. 139 ;  the  Enc- 
lish  bUnd  to  his  ylllaBles.  141, 
1«2;  murders  eight  or  his 
neighbors,  147;  outlived  his 
enemies ;  his  artiflces  in  the 
Pequot  war,  150 ;  his  services 
to  the  English,  150 ;  wounded, 
159;  plots  against  Miahtuh- 
HOMOH,  159 ;  war  with  Pnt- 
•ACDi  J  assisted  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 154  i  attacks  a  AWv*- 
fOMit  sachem,  159 :  the  Eng- 
lish affect  to  try  nim.  160: 
they  pronounce  him  guilty  or 
a  "  devilish  Msehood,"  160 ; 
forcibly  takes  another's  wife, 
160;  another  similar  outrage, 
161 ;  makes  war  on  Ouiamb- 
quiK,  169;  English  send  a 
force  BAinst  him,  164:  inci- 
denu,  160 ;  a  sorry^Christian, 
149;  with  the  English  in 
Phiup*!  war.  919;  protests 
aninst  the  introduction  of 
Cfhristianity  among  his  people, 
177. 

UHCATAqaiMBT,  since  Milton, 
Mass..  116. 

Underbill,  Capt.  John,  assists 
the  Dutch  against  the  Indi- 
ans, 139 ;  in  the  P§quot  war, 
168-170. 

Uhdirwood,  a  Ckiekatax  chief, 
killed,  687,  688. 

UifKOMPoiff,  (Akkompoiit,)  un- 
cle to  Philip.  99  ;  his  chief 
eounsellor,  78 :  claims  lands 
in  Bwanzey,  80:  executes  a 
treaty  at  Plymouth,  81 :  called 
WooiTKAPoNKHUivT,  63;  and 
WoRKOicpAHKHiTT,84;  killed 
near  the  close  of  Philip's  war, 

*  99,994. 

Upbam,  T.  C»  his  Poem  on 
Lovewell's  Fight,  313,  40a 

UppAKippAquKM,  a  JV1^imil(,968b 

Omsipoc,  Indian  name  of  to- 
Dacco,346. 

Cpsawa,  an  dMmdU,  296. 

Uptexrove,  Mr.,  and  wifb  killed 
in  Florida,  474. 

Uring,  Cape,  his  voyage  to  N. 
England,  35. 

UiKUTUHOuir,      (Shoihaicim,} 


UsiAKBqViM,      (OWIAMB^UIM,) 

81. 

UTTAMATOMAKIir,  (ToMOCOHO,) 

354. 

UTTIOOWBBfT,     a 

warrior,  945. 
Uzbridge,  (IFsMnitef,) 
Jndkm  settlement,  179. 

T. 

Van  Bonn,  Martin,  443, 467. 
Yane,  Gov.,  Sir  Henry,  168, 171. 
Vavh,  David,  a  Ckersftss  sena- 
tor, 456. 


Vannea,  Ll,  wosnded  at  Pt 

Pleasant,  640. 
Yanhom,  M^Jor.  defeated   by 

Tbcumibb,  691. 
Yanswearincen,  Capt,  killed  In 

Florida.  483. 
Yattdreuil,    Gov.,    eipedltion 

against  N.  England,  391 
Yenegas,  Father,  on  peopling 

America,  93. 
Yerazaini,   Cuot.,   his   voyage 

and  death,  w, 
Yercherea,  Capt,  killed  at  Ba- 

verhUL  394. 
Yetch,  Col.,  in  the  French  war, 

511. 
Ylall,  John,  complains  against 

the  JUkrTMgmsetSf  148. 
Yincent,  Gen.,  in  the  war  of 

1819,698. 
Yinee,  R.,  an  early  settler  in 

N.  Enaland,  81. 
Yinton,  Mr.,  speech  on  the  In- 
dian Bill,  467. 
Yirginia,  ( ffWandacM,)   first 

settlement  of;  354—364, 
Yixon,  Robert,  a  Jaror  to  try 

Indians,  19& 
Yolnev,  C.  P.,  his  travebi  among 

the  Indians.  573,  574. 
Yoltaire,  M.  de,  on  Indians,  91, 

98, 517,  568. 


Wabah,  a  well-known  Protfmg 
Mpmuk  i  his  marriage,  113  ; 
called,  in  1646,  "  a  new  sa- 
chem," 117 ;  his  first  reception 
of  Eliot,  176;  his  residence 
and  age,  178 ;  settles  at  Na- 
tick  ;  its  chief  governor  or 
civil  ofllcer,  179:  specimen  c»f 
a  writ  issued  by  him,  180; 
time  of  his  death  uncertain, 
180  {  gives  notice  of  the  hos- 
tile designs  of  Philip,  195; 
Baoamobb  Sam'i  letter  to,  968. 

JVabinffa.  (River  IndiaaUt)  961, 
510. 

Wabokibchibk,  a  WhuubagOf 
641—659. 

Waeasa  Sioamp.  fight  there,  484. 

fTaekutet,  (FrmeeUn,)  104,  110, 
299,974. 

Wadsworth.  Cant.,  defeat  and 
death  of,  999, 993,  973, 098. 

Wadsworth,  John,  of  Plymouth, 
196. 

Waouiokb,  iPkiUp.)  a  Wm- 
jMwev.  188,900,*B. 

Waggoner,  J.,  escape  of  from 
Tbcuhsbh,  616. 

Wahoumacct,  his  visit  to  Boa- 
ton,  113, 179. 

Wakoo  SwoMp,  bloody  battles 
there,  484. 

Wahowah,  (Hopbrood,)  114, 
313. 

WAiAifSAiffSB,  a  L6ng  Island 
chief,  127, 138. 

Waite,  Serg.  Richard,  139, 148, 
968. 

Waire,  Col.,  in  the  Ftorlda  war, 
476. 

Wakely.  T.«  himself  and  ftmily 
cut  <tf,  967. 

Wakely,  Isaac,  killed  at  Gmm, 
903. 

Wakely,  Daniel,  killed  at  Gases, 
700. 

Walcut,  called  a  "ruler"  of 
Kiivo  Philip,  105b 

Waldron,  Mi^or  E.,  199,  981  j 


■mrdeKd,  999:    hii 

with  the  Indfauia,  6991 
Walkbb,  Majob,    a 

cbief,40L 
Walker,  Jaa.,  of  nymonth,  SMML 
Walker.   Berg..  kOled  at  tha 

fight  in  Lee,  N.  H.,  33&. 
Watter,  Capt.,  in  the  Florida 

war.  473—477. 
Walking  pnichase,  in  Peniisyl- 

vanla,  599. 
Walk-ib^hb-watbb,  699, 996, 

697. 
Wallace,  Wm.,  his  Asaily  nwi^ 

dered,  519. 
Waller,  the  poet,  extract  froaa, 

344. 
Wallis,  foodman,  killed  at  Oss- 

os,  700. 
Walpole,  brave  defence  of,  339. 
Walton,  Col.,  his  eaalera  expe- 
dition, 304. 
Walombb,    (Woboiibo,)    991, 

997,300,30(L 
Wambbbquasbb,  a  PmnsC,  173. 
WrnfutU,  Indians  cruelly  bamt 

there,  181. 
WaaipMuaftt  country  of,  16, 89. 
WAtcPAPAquAB,   execoted    for 

murder,  196. 
Wampatucx,  sachen  of  JWiaisi 

M&sfct,  sells  Boston  and  eoan- 

S  adjacent,  109.201 ;  bis  boo 
Is  Braintree,  108 ;  some  of 
his  tribe  killed  by  Ubcai, 
144 ;  goes  aiainat  the  JHt- 
kawksy  and  Iskllled,  1091 

Wampbt,  6.,  100:  "a  sage  In- 
dian," 196. 

IFoeipwRfhow  valued,  135,  %0; 
how      manufectored, 
"  neither  Jew  nor  Devil 
counterfeit,**  999|8i| 
tion  of  the  word,  939. 

Wamicttta,  (AukxabdbbO 
which  see. 

WABADUOCICBUBirT,    B     7*1 

(MS,  306. 

Waicamatabaicbt,    of 
Bsk,  (R.  I.,)  194. 

Waitn ALANCET,  sachem  oiMtt- 
rimadij  181 :  made  prisoner  by 
the  English,  979 ;  friend  of 
them,  979 ;  governor  of  Mass. 
writes  a  letter  to,  980;  re- 
stores English  captives,  981 ; 
Mosely  sent  into  his  coantiy 
and  commits  depvedattona, 
981 ;  imprisoned  for  debt, 989; 
sachem  of  Pawnteefr,  998; 
makes  a  treaty  at  Dover.  600. 

Wab BO.  a  Wampmuf,  194, 196, 
IW,  944. 

Wabvho,  a  JfsftsMB  aachcm, 

149. 
Waruroobbt,  a  noted  Dam- 

fins,  994. 
Wapabsbth,  a   PsttswaOssris, 

649. 
Wapblla,  a  8mk  chief;  at  Boa- 
ton,  674. 
Ward,  Cape,  in  battle  of  San 

Felasco,  474. 
Ward,  Capt  James,  killed  at 

PL  Pleasant,  540. 
Ward,  N.,  his  Simple  Cobler  of 

Agawam,  95. 
Waniam,  John,  first  of  the  warns 

In  N.  England,  397. 
War,  the  first  prodaioaed  by  the 

Bnilish  in  N.  England,  99; 

lana  the  chief  canao  of,Brlth 

Indians.  590 ;  all  wars  baiba- 

rous,590. 
Warner,  Capt.  John,  hi  Flofiia 
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Wanen,  CoL,  In  tlie  Florida 
war,  41^-490, 473, 474. 

WABmDNoviiT,a  Pmuha:$t  chief, 
3061 

Warwick,  (^japnomaugj  SkaamHf) 
troubles  at,  £94,  9S& 

Waucocmavihi,  kid.,  073, 674. 

WashinitoB,  Gen.,  anecdote  of 
a  meoal  dT,  43 1  Indians  viiit 
him  at  Cambridge,  340;  at 
New  York,  386 }  his  embauy 
to  the  French  on  the  Ohio, 
531—533;  takes  maasares  for 
defence  ai^nst  the  western 
tribes,  S50,  560  ;  bis  services 
under  Braddock,  606,  609; 
bis  answers  to  CosivpLAirTia, 
611 ;  bis  kindness  towards 
him,  614;  monument.  664. 

Wauamsiimbt,  a  noted  7*ami- 
tia«,305. 

Wamapiickwat,  brother  of  Os- 

TAKIKIT,  90. 

Waihxxbt,  a  T^ttTofiae  chief^ 
9B5. 

WATArACosoH,  a  ^f^muk  war- 
rior, 965. 

Watapatarvb,  a  Wmptmoag, 
lOSb 

WA.TOifaAiiBT,  a  Tarratiiu,  306. 

Watson,  Capt.,  defieated  at  Bry- 
ant's Fernr,  49B. 

Watson,  John,  Indian  messen- 
ger, 965. 

mtson,  Bi^or,  in  battle  of 
OHdteM,  581,  583. 

Watson,  M^Jor,  In  the  Florida 
war,  474. 

WATTAffUMoiff,  a  Ttrratiiu,  306, 
309L 

WA.rrASACoicroi«oic,  executed, 
161, 977,  607,  696L 

Watti,  John,  a  Crttk  warrior, 


WATCxroo,  a  WampoMoag^  coun- 
sellor to  Philip,  199;  taken 
prisoner,  945. 

Watuspb^uih,  (Tiipaquiir,)  a 
great  Wammmmag  captain,  and 
saehem  oi  JUtmtomMtj  193 ; 
becomes  surety  for  other  In- 
dians, 106  ;  sells  lands  Jointly 
with  Philip,  SOO  ;  other  sales, 
949 ;  his  depredations  in 
Phiup*«  war,  949 ;  bums  part 
of  Bridmwater  and  Plym- 
outh, 949 ;  surrenders  to  the 
English,  and  they  execute 
him,  944. 

WA.UOHWAHIIV0,  a  JVomoMiust, 
150. 

WaWALOaM,  wife  of  MlAITTVH- 

mnioH,  195. 

Wawiia.htoh,  a  FsjiACm  chief, 
631. 

Wayles,  Robert,  kUled  at  Sud- 
bury,  698. 

Waymouth,  Capc,  voyage  to 
N.  England,  69,  70,  607. 

Wayne,  Gen.,  his  Indian  names, 
573 ;  his  western  expedition, 
576;  a  hard  fight  with  the 
southern  Indians,  407. 

WaATHBaroBO,  a  great  Orttk 
chief,  388 ;  takes  rati  Mimms, 
380;  surrenders  himself  to 
Gen.  Jackson,  389:  makes  a 
masteriy  speech  to  nim,  300. 

Wbbatahuk,  (Wbpitbamok,) 
148,  150,  166. 

Wbboowit,  a  mammk  powwow, 
106. 

Webb.  Ca^  on  the  Florida 
station,  499i 

Webb,  Wm.,  about  the  Wdkhig 


Webster,  Hon.  Daniel,  on  Flor- 
ida war,  496, 497,  43BL 

Wbcopaubim,  a  WvapoMoag^ 
19& 

Weedman,  Mr.,  killed  near  St. 
Augustine,  490. 

Wbbtamoo,  wife  of  Albxan; 
dbb.  187 ;  complains  against 
her  husbajid.  188 ;  Joins  Phil- 
ip, 160:  win)  of  Qdimhapir, 
189,  105;  drowned  in  Taun- 
ton River,  100 ;  Airs.  Row- 
landson's  account  of,  940. 

Wbhaivowivowit,  sachem  of 
ShnmucoiL  984. 

Weiser,  Conrad,  interpreter, 
514,  515,  679. 

Welbome,  Mr.,  messenger  to 
M'wrragimttt^  157. 

Welford,  Major,  at  battle  of 
OmC/UiceocAs,  ^3. 

Welike,  Florida,  bottle  there, 
471. 

Wells,  Capt,  massacred  at  Fort 
Dearborn,  630. 

Wells.  Mr.,  killed  at  Cheny 
Valley,  586. 

Wells,  (fTeMemMt,)  attacked, 
991. 

WeUk  /adiaa«,  69,  64. 994,  697. 

Wbramotbt,  an  Jibmddf  999, 
339. 

Wbicxw,  a  JVterafMiMC  war- 
rior, 911. 

WxowcHiM,  KJiTarragtauet,  SUL 

Wbpitbamok,  his  son  and  30 
others  killed.  144 ;  (Wxbata- 
HUK,)  148, 159, 166. 

WaquAiH,  131,  138,  150,  160, 
166,160. 

ffrsdkeiMi  Pondf  many  Indians 
killed  there,  976;  Steriing, 
967. 

Westbrook,  CoL,  his  ezpedidcm, 
311. 

Wetterly,  R.  I.,  (trekafOMg,) 
331. 

Western  antiauities,  55—64. 

West,  Francis,  complains  of 
Philip,  910. 

WaiT,  JoHir,  a  Ch«roJUe,  115. 

Weston,  CapL  Thomas,  79, 97. 

West,  Sir  B.,  his  ^«  Pdbn*s 
Treaty."  517. 

Wethersfleld,  Chf^^t)  massa- 
cre there,  143, 160. 

Waw  AaowAifUBT,(PBiLip,)  900, 

Weymouth,  Edward,  his  house 

biirnt,  99& 
Whedan,  LL,  kid.  In  Flor.,  491. 
Whbblbabkow,  a  8muca  chief, 

60& 
Wheeler,  Capt.,  badly  wounded, 

9131 
Wheeler,  J.  F.,  Cktrokee  printer, 

454. 

Wheelock,  Dr.  E.,  Indian  labon 
of,  183. 

Wheelock,  Lieut.,  dies  in  Flor- 
ida, 471. 

Wheelwright,  Rev.  J.,  his  In- 
dian deed,  984. 

Wheelwright's  Pond,  battle  of, 
335. 

Wbitaker,  Mr.,  wounded  in 
Florida,  489. 

Wbitaker,  a  miscreant,  with 
the  Indians,  568L 

Whltchenst,  Lt.,  in  the  Florida 
war,48L 

Wmitb-btbi,  a  noted  Dslewers 
chief,  599,  503;  (Koqubth- 
AOABBLon,)  556, 700. 

White,  Gen.,  desUoys  the  Bal- 
ii*sfs,907. 


Wbiteball,  (Eng.O  Indian  treaty 

WhiftHills,  description  of,  315. 
Whitb  Lioif,  a  Huron  chief, 

690. 
Writs  Looic,  a  WmntiagOt  636. 
White,  Mr.,  on  the  Florida  war, 

497,  498. 
White,  Mr.,  his  family  attacked, 

488. 
White,   Nathaniel,  a  captive, 


..ite.  Peregrine,  the  first  white 
child  born  in  N.  England,  95& 

White  THUiroBa,  an  Iroqutis 
chief,  539. 

Whitley,  LieuL,  in  the  Florida 
war,  471. 

Whitman,  Yallentine,  interpret- 
er, 139. 

WiMboMf  Ponds,ambush  there, 

313. 

Wlckford,  (GMMSMoiwiie,) 

troubles  at,  990. 
Wightman,  Dr.,  at  the  battle  of 

Wilberfbrce,  W.,  assists  in 
translating  Indian  language, 
697. 

Wilcox,  Daniel,  Interpreter,  953. 

WiLDBow,  Sam,  a  JVkrrs^raassC, 
961. 

Wildcat,  (Coaooocrbb,)  479, 
409;  attack  on  some  iMyers, 
403 ;  bold  exploit  of,  «M,  405. 

Willard,  J.,  his  History  of  Lan- 
caster, 965. 

Wlllard,  M^Jor,  119;  sent 
against  Uitcai.  983 ;  relieves 
Brookfleld.  913;  his  house 
burned,  ftu. 

Willet,  Cfapt.  Thomas,  190, 109, 
199 

Willet,  Col.  Marrinus,  386,579, 
581,587. 

Williamson,  CoL,  expedition  oL 
519,  591, 565, 

Williamson,  Huah,  on  origin  of 
the  Indians  J& 

Williamson,  Peter,  his  Narra- 
tive, 678. 

WilUams,  CoL  E.,  kiUed  at  L. 
George,  535. 

Williams,  John,  Narrative  of 
his  captlvitv,  395. 

Williams,  J.  L.,  his  account  of 
Florida,  465. 

Williams.  M^Jor,  UUed  in  Flor- 
Ida,  479. 

Williams,  Roger,  81 ;  kind  to 
Indians,  91 ;  his  account  of 
the  JAarragmutU,  119;  not 
allowed  to  visit  Bostcm,  195  ; 
interpreter.  157. 

Willis,  Comfort,  of  Bridgewater, 
999,  WJH 

Wilson,  CapL  Bamoel,  killed  at 
Point  Pleasant,  540. 

WiNcuMsoiCB,  wife  of  Mbno- 
itotto,  saves  the  lives  of  two 
captive  giris,  173 ;  of  an  £nf< 
Hitman,  an  enemy,  174. 

Winchester,  Gen.,  his  defeat, 
695. 

Winder,  CapC,  his  exploit,  484. 

Winder,  Gen.,  taken  prisoner, 


WuroBifiM,  a  Dslawsrs  chief, 

563,564. 
Wiitoiha,  an    early  Vlrghiia 
'  chief;  344,  345. 
IFtmisMfMf ,  country  of;  16, 637, 

630. 
WiKWBMAK,   opposes    Taouiff- 

•BH,  618 ;  fought  tXTSpfHMm»»f 

690;  killed  by  LooAM, 60. 


WtifimrtraxiTT.  son  of  Nawa- 
»A8BAicKT,  106 ;  his  ii»n1ag«» 
111 :  anecdoce  of,  878. 

mnmaisioree.  {JfffuipiiMj)  334. 

Wlnslow,  Edward,  83,  88,  89, 
92,95. 

Winslow,  M^r,  191,  199; 
commands  in  the  Jfarragiuuti 
flcht,  919  i  wounded,  355. 

Winslow,  Natbaniel,  of  Plym- 
oath,  198. 

Winslow*s  Rock,  Long  Reacli, 

964. 
Whistanly,  W.,  his  Worthies 

of  England,  113, 437. 
Winthrop,  Gov.  John,  91,  107, 

138. 
Winthrop,  Gov.  J..  Jr.,  110, 141, 

160,161,179,908. 
Wirt,  William,  439;  his  death, 

WiiroKB,  (WoosrAfUcE,)  910. 

WiMKKBKBT,        (NlTAMIMXT,) 

305,  319.  .     , 

Wiswall,  Cape,  klUed  in  Lee, 
N.  H.,  335. 

Withers,  A.  8.,  his  Chronicles, 
539,  540,  541,  545, 565. 

WiTTAWAiH,  a  Jflamganset, 
134, 150. 

WiTTUWAMBT,  a  Wumpanoag 
chief,  96 ;  surprised  and  bar- 
barously slain,  100. 

Wobnm,  murders  there,  963, 


WOHWA,    (HorxHooD,)    wMch 

BAG 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  Indian  com- 
missioner, 607.  ,   _, 

Wolcott,  R.,  his  Poem  on  Indi- 
ans, 165, 171, 173. 

Woi.r-KiRO,  a  Creek  chief,  363. 

VfaLFtWiMokegmi,  380  ;  a  Skaw- 
amee,  546. 

WoitoHA^UARAM,  (Sao.  Johh,) 
son  of  NANArAiHAKBT,  104 ; 
aids  Carohicuc  in  war,  106  ; 
his  house  burnt.  111. 

Woodcock,  a  WaMfsnoatt  945. 

Wood,  Henry,  of  MiddlebotoS 
949. 

Wood,  JoMph,  of  Pennsylvania, 


niDBX. 

Wood,  W.,  falf  New  Bajtand's 

Prophet,  93, 119, 990^01. 
WooDWAKo,  T.,  a  Cftsrakts,  fan- 

Wsrisoned,  455. 
oodstock,   {MumMA,   Qitmr 
tiuet^  trabfuieeet,)  179. 
Woody,  IL,  complains  of  Pns- 
•Acus,  147. 

WoOIf  AtHBRAH,    B   M'hsipeM^, 

945. 
WooiTAiBVM,  (Nimoo,)  199; 
(MvnAiHUM,)  900;  makes  a 
treaty  at  Plymouth^l ;  coun- 
sellor to  Philip,  S03 ;  makes 
another  treaty,  904;  killed  in 
the  fight  on  Rehoboth  Plain, 

919. 
WooiPAiucK,   a  counsellor  to 
Phiup,903. 

WoOTOirCKAKUlKB,       WllB       M 

Philip,  194  ;  discovery  of  the 
name,  197 ;  sister  to  the  wife 
of  auiwwAPiH,  939;  (Tata- 
mncAqux,)  199. 
WoQDACAiioosx,  a  Jftfraganaet, 

145. 
Worcester,  Mr.  a  A.,  impris- 
oned, 454, 457.  _ 
Woriey,  LieoL,  killed  in  Har- 

mer's  defeat,  687. 
Wormwood,  LieuL,  killed,  saSL 
WoBoicBO,  a  T^trrstnu.  991 ;  bis 

i«sldenee,997  :*hi8  ibrt  taken, 

300 ;  treaty  with,  306. 
Worthington,    BL,   Hlatoiy   of 

Dedham,  106, 196. 
WoTOKoM,  a  counsellor  to  Pnii^ 

IP,  903. 
Wrentham,     (WeUowmnepoagt) 

WBurchase  of,  196. 
right,  CapL,  W..  messenger 
to  Caitonicu*,  148. 
WuTTAOKquiABOMiK,  B  Pejutft, 

166. 
WrxJAH,  a  Cta-oftsc,  37& 
Wyer,  E.,  wrecked  In  norida, 

488. 
Wyffl'n,  R.,  his  Itfe  saved  by 

PoCAHOKTAt,  35fi.  _ 

WyUys,  Bf^jor,  killed  in  Rar- 

meT*B  deficAt,  666. 
Wyman,  Seth,  kills  Paitoi7i,315. 
fFyeMOTf ,  destmctkm  of;  97L 


Xavibb,  Fbahois,  an 
etalei;333. 


Y. 

Yarakijuuib,    n  Ctmk   die( 


Yamoloocrib,  (Littlb  Clmtd,) 

417,479. 
Yahtahtubtahaob,      (Gbbat- 

mostab,)  384. 
Tamaerawt    settlement    there, 

369. 
rasMwees,  country  of,  16;  the 

last  of  the  race,  47& 
Tamoyden,  a  Tale  of  the  Wan 

of  Kino  Philip,  170, 190. 
Yankee,  origin  of  the  name, 

39. 
rozMs,   coonliy    of,   16;    de- 
stroyed, 365* 
Yeardly.  Sir  Geoigt,  Gov.  of 

Virginia,  3e0i  _ 

Yeates,  J.,  on  the  tTMUamg  Pnr- 

ckess,  539. 
Yeoman,  LleoU,  wounded^  4SD. 
York,  Me.,  {jagummtann^  de- 

gtioyed,  990, 999. 
YoTAtH,  (YoTifBSH,  *e.)    8m 

Otash. 

YoOHOBST-or-THBrTROWDBBS, 

639. 
Young,  Dr^  his  Revenge,  938. 
Youira-Kiivo,    a    Seasos   chMf, 

606. 
Younglove,  Dr^  his  ca^vtly, 

S79. 


Zeider,  Serg.,  his  Hotida  ftgfak, 

Zelsberger,  David,  missioMiy, 

519,  S& 
Zinzendorf,  Count,  a 

ary  to  the  DnlawaNS,  514^ 
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